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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Appreciation is expressed to Horace B. English for 

~ his editorship of the 1959 and 1960 volumes of Psy- 

chological. Abstracts. The new Editor, Clifford T. 

Morgan, assumes responsibility for the 1961 volume. 
жож ж* 


In order to distribute the considerable work con- 
nected with the editing of Psychological Abstracts, 
the Editor is now being assisted by seven Associate 
Editors whose names appear on the cover of this 
issue. They are screening and editing abstracts in 
their respective ‘specialized fields and are also index- 
ing abstracts—a- function formerly performed by a 
full time staff. Their cooperation in the work of 
publishing Psychological Abstracts is deeply ap- 
preciated. 

жж ж 

The reader will note that the classification of ab- 
stracts, indicated by the Table of Contents, has been 
revised. This has been done in, the hope of making 
it easier for the reader to find abstracts of interest to 
him, The Editor welcomes any comments or criti- 
cisms you care to make about this classification. 

ж ж * 

The Editor and Production Manager regret the de- 
lays in publication of this and recent issues of Psy- 
chological Abstracts. They were caused by several 
things but chiefly by the time required to compile and 
publish the index issue. New procedures have been 

* devised for reducing this time, and steps have been 
taken to shorten other lags in the editorial and pro- 
duction process. It is expected that these measures 
will get the journal back on its publication schedule 
within the next year. 

жож o 


The Publications Board and the Council of Editors 
have adopted the policy of requiring abstracts with all 
articles submitted to the journals of the American 
Psychological Association. The abstracts will ordi- 
narily be lifted from the journal articles and feprinted 
in Psychological Abstracts. This practice, to be fully 
implemented by 1963, will considerably reduce the lag 
between the publication of an article and the appear- 
ance of its abstract in this journal. It is hoped that 
the practice will be adopted by many other non-APA 
journals covered by Psychological Abstracts. 

жож ж 2 

Beginning in 1962, Engineering and Industrial Psy- 
chology will be published as two quarterly journals. 
Engineering Psychology will publish original, experi- 
mental research in human factors engineering. In- 
dustrial Psychology will publish the results of. psy- 
chological research on problems of personnel manage- 
ment. The publisher is Elias Publication, P. O. Box 
662, Washington 4, D.C. Price, $8.00 (Foreign, 
$9.00) per year for each journal. 


Greece has begun the publication of its first psy- 
chological journal, a quarterly beginning with Octo- 
ber-December 1960 and called Apxeov Egnppoowerns 
Yuxo\ora [Archives of Applied Psychology]. It is 
published by the Greek Institute of Psychology, 61 
Akadimias Street, Athens, under the editorship of 
Nikolaus P. Bochlogyros. Price $3.00 or £1.14.0 


per year. 
ж ko 

The Office of Technical Services, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., is now 
publishing Technical Translations at a price of $12.00 
annually or $.60 a single copy. This serial covers 
technical translations in. English from all sources, 
both governmental and commercial. It lists trans- 
lation work in progress in government agencies and 
all journals translated cover to cover. Entries, classi- 
fied in broad categories, include complete biblio- 
graphic information, price, where obtainable, and 
usually a brief abstract. M 


: GENERAL 


5 ч 

1. Heider, Е. On perception, event structure, 
and the psychological environment. Psychol. Is- 
sues, 1959, 1(3), 1-123—The papers selected are 
“Thing and Medium" (see 1: 124 ), "The Function 
of the Perceptual System" (see 6: 2638), "The Func- 
tion of Economical Description in Perception" (previ- 
ously unpublished), "Environmental Determinants in 
Psychological Theories" (see 13: 5457), "The De- 
scription of the Psychological Environment in the 
Work of Marcel Proust" (see 15: 4090), and “Оп 
Lewin’s Methods and Theory" (see 34: 4912). The 
first 2 papers were originally. published in German. 
2 p. bibliog.—D. Prager. 


as d. 
. OBITUARIES & BIOGRAPHY 


2. =, Bykov, K. M. Zh. vyssh, nervn. 
Deiatel.,,1960, 10, 304.— Portrait. 

3. American. Psychological Association. Dis- 
tinguished scientific contribution awards: 1959. 
Amer, Psychologist, 1959, 14, 784-793.—^ citation, 
a biography, a list of scientific publications, and a 
photograph of each award recipient are presented for 
Leon Festinger, Donald Benjamin Lindsley, and Neal 
Elgar Miller—S. J. Lachman. 

4, Bartelmez, George W. (Missoula, Mont.) 
Charles Judson Herrick, neurologist. Science, 
1960, 131, 1654-1655.—Herrick “contributed a wealth 
of histological detail on the fundamental structure of 
the nervous system and correlated his findings with 
the rapid advances of the 20th Century in psychology, 
physiology, and psychiatry. . . . In the course of 40 
years he made the most complete analysis we have of 
а vertebrate brain.” Brain mechanisms in behavior 
are clarified in his “Neurological Foundations of Ani- 
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mal Behavior” (1924), “The Brains of Rats and 
Men” (1926), and “The Thinking Machine” (1929). 
He died at the age of 91 on January 29, 1960—S. J. 
Lachman. 


5. Calder-Marshall, Arthur. The sage of sex: 
A life of Havelock Ellis. New York: G. P. Putnam, 
1960. 292 p. $5.00.—Utilizing unpublished and pub- 
lished material about Havelock Ellis, the author at- 
tempts to supplement Ellis’ autobiographical works. 
Major attention is directed to the relationships of 
Ellis with various women who played important roles 
in his life—Olive Schreiner, Edith Ellis, Amy Barker 
Smith, Margaret Sanger, and Francoise Delisle, 
Ellis’ entire life, from birth to death, is covered. — 
Н. D. Arbitman. 


6. Clayton, A. S. (Ed.) John Dewey in perspec- 
tive. Bull Sch. Educ., Ind. U., 1960, 36, 1-44.— 
“The three papers included in this bulletin were pre- 
sented at Indiana University's celebration of the cen- 
tennial of John Dewey's birth" The 3 papers: 
"Dewey and His Contemporaries" by Harold Rugg, 
“Dewey's Analysis of the Act of Thought” by Н. S. 
Broudy, and “Ten Misunderstandings of Dewey’s 
Educational Philosophy" by J. S. Brubacker.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


7. Crutchfield, Richard S., Krech, David, & 
Tryon, Robert C. (U. California, Berkeley) Ed- 
ward Chase Tolman: A life of scientific and social 
purpose. Science, 1960, 131, 714-716—Tolman was 
born in Massachusetts in 1886, received his BS (in 
electrochemistry) from MIT in 1911, his PhD from 
Harvard in 1915, and after briefly teaching at North- 
western, went to the University of California in 
Berkeley where he served until his death on 19 No- 
vember 1959. For Tolman, the essential core of be- 
havior was its purposiveness; he sought objective 
measures of purpose. His book Purposive Behavior 
in Animals and Men marked behaviorism’s coming of 
age. He continuously revised and extended his theory 
and introduced the concept of intervening variables. 
He had a profound influence upon the science of psy- 
chology and many scientific honors were bestowed 
upon him, including presidency of APA, vice presi- 
dency of AAAS, election of NAS, and many hon- 
orary degrees—S. J. Lachman. 7 


8. Farau, Alfred. Die Entwicklung der Individ- 
ualpsychologie und ihre Stellung im heutigen 
Amerika. [The development of Individual Psychol- 
Ogy and its position in America today.] Psyche, 
Stutt., 1960, 13, 881-891. —The Individual Psychology 
of Alfred Adler is receiving increasing recognition in 
America. It is closely related to contemporary ex- 
istence analysis, and its emphasis on “social feeling” 
offers much of value to those concerned with the prob- 
lems of education and youth today—E. W. Eng. — 


9. Hartley, Eugene. Profile of a professor. In 
J. G. Peatman, & E. L, Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift 
for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 1-11.—A de- 
Scription of the impression Murphy makes on his 
students—H, B. English. 


10. Hooker, Evelyn. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The fable. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 240-245.—Á 
personal account of Bruno Klopfer which illustrates 
his capacity and technique for Rorschach interpreta- 
tion.—4. F. Greenwald. 


GENERAL 


11. Kenna, John C. (U. Manchester, England) 
Portraits of British philosophers and scientists. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1960, 73, 468-473.—Literary 
sources for 102 such photographs are given.—R. Н, 
Waters. 


12. Klopfer, Bruno. Bibliography. /. proj. 
Tech., 1960, 24, 238-239.—4. F. Greenwald. 


13. Müller, P. (U. Neuchatel, Switzerland) La 
aportacion cientifica de C. L. Hull. [The scientific 
contribution of C. L. Hull] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1958, 13, 245-265.—A brief review of Hull's 
life, outstanding characteristics as a theorist, and the 
successive sets of postulates which he developed. His 
theory introduces into psychology the mathematical 
formulations of the physical sciences. While the prin- 
ciples are limited to habit formation, this is of great 
importance in understanding human behavior. T hey 
do not seem to offer much aid in understanding the 
phenomena of social psychology and psychotherapy, 
or the subjective aspects of life. One may doubt the 
possibility that such rigorous laws can be matched 
by equally rigorous observations. Within these limits, 
the theory seems of heuristic value and great fruit- 
fulness.—B. S. Aaronson. 


14. Optical Society of America. Gertrude 
Rand: Edgar D. Tillyer Medalist for 1959. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 937-941.—4 citation read at 
the presentation of the 1959 Edgar T. Tillyer Award 
to Gertrude Rand. , A portrait of Rand and an 84- 
item bibliography of her papers in physiological optics 
are included.—F. Ratliff, 


15. Peatman, John G., & Hartley, Eugene L. 
(Eds. Festschrift for Gardner Murphy. New 
York: Harper, 1960. xii, 411 p.—Essays in honor of 
Murphy's 65th birthday by present and former col- 
leagues and pupils (see 35: 9, 27, 101, 125, 360, 398, 
402, 658, 718, 718, 731, 735, 813, 822, 825, 827, 829, 
833, 837, 850, 856, 881, 922, 1168, 1253, 1343). Por- 
trait. —H. B. English. 


16. Slater, Elliot. Galton’s heritage. Eugen. 
Rev., 1960, 52, 91-103.—A review of Galton's variety 
of scientific interests, his creativity, obsessional, and 
other traits, with 5 photographs of Galton at different 
ages.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


l7. Steiner, Rudolf. Friedrich Nietzsche: 
Fighter for freedom. Englewood, N.J.: Author, 
1960: 222 p.. $4.75.— This is Volume II of the major 
writings of the scholar and critic Steiner, published 
in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. If contains 4 selections: a long essay on 
Nietzsche's character and writings; 2 critical essays 
on the psychology and psychopathology of Nietzsche's 
personality; and a memorial address, “The Per- 
sonality of Friedrich Nietzsche," delivered a few 
weeks after his death.—J. Lyons, 


18. Thomson, Alfredo F. Braulio A. Moyano: 
1906-1959. Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 123— 
127.—Obituary, portrait, and biographical sketch.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


19. Vorhaus, Pauline G. (VA Regional Office, 
N.Y.) Bruno Klopfer: A biographical sketch. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 232-237.—A. personal account 
of Klopfer on his 25th anniversary as editor of the 
Journal of Projective Techniques.—A. F, Greenwald. 


GENERAL 


History & SYSTEMS 


20. Deutsch, J. A. The structural basis of be- 
havior. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 1960. 
ix, 186 p. $3.50.—Тһеогїез are defined as “struc- 
tural models or explanations of behavior in terms of 
postulated mechanisms, such as might be found in the 
nervous system of animals or such as might be built 
as machines to manifest the same behavior as ani- 
mals.” An electromechanical model is utilized as an 
analytic device оп which a structural theory of be- 
havior is based. Psychological and physiological evi- 
dence is presented to show how this evidence can 
be deduced from the proposed theoretical systems. 
Several theories currently in vogue (e.g, Hullian, 
Tinbergen-Lorez, reasoning) are examined within 
the framework presented.—E. L. Gaier. 


21; Kóhler, Wolfgang. (Dartmouth Coll.) Ge- 
stalt psychology today. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 
14, 727-734.—The background of gestalt psychology 
is traced and relationships of gestalt psychology to 
physics are indicated. The notion of insight is re- 
formulated. Certain trends in American psychology 
are not fully approved: “I doubt whether it is ad- 
visable to regard caution and a critical spirit as the 
virtues of a scientist, as though little else counted. . . . 
Тоо many young psychologists, it seems to me, either 
work only against something done by others or merely 
vary slightly what others have done before.” Human 
experience in the phenomenological sense requires 
study. A gestalt view of motivation is presented “in 
terms of . . . forces which operate between certain 
perceptual processes and processes in another part of 
the brain, where a need may be physiologically rep- 
resented.” With deémphasis on differences in Be- 
haviorist and Gestalt schools and more emphasis on 
positive contributions of each, constructive work can 
be accomplished together. “It would be an extra- 
ordinary experience—and one good for psychology.” 
—S, J. Lachman. 


22. Kupalov, Р. S., Volokhov, A. A., & Voronin, 
L. G. Vliianie ідеї V. I. Lenina па razvitie 
ucheniia o vyssheï пегупої deiatel'nosti. [Influence 
of the ideas of V. I. Lenin on the development of the 
theory of higher nervous activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 161-166.—Lenin's Materialism and 
empiriocriticism had a great effect on the develop- 
ment of Pavlov's theory of higher nervous activity 
in that it provided for it the requisite philosophical 
basis; in turn, Pavlov's theory came to serve as the 
“natural-scientific basis for Lenin's theory of reflec- 
tion" which holds that the brain reflects an objectively 
existing world.—J. D. London. f 


‚23. Levitt, Morton. (Wayne State U. Coll. Medi- 
cine) Freud and Dewey on the nature of man. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 180 p. 
$3.75.—Dewey and Freud “stood, by biographical 
similarity at least, almost shoulder to shoulder.” 
Through examination of their histories, the author 
explores their intellectual antecedents, their ideational 
similarities, and their ideational differences.—R. S. 
Harper. 


24. Linhart, J. (Czechoslavakian Academy of 
Science, Prague, Czechoslovakia) О dvojí synteze 
psychologie a fysiologie vyšší nervové činnosti. 
[On two ways of synthesis of psychology and physi- 


در 
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ology of higher nervous activity.] Activ. Nerv. 
Super., 1959, 1, 65-70.—A reply to Razran's paper 
Soviet Psychology and Psychophysiology (see 33: 
9398). Razran knows the methodology of dialectical 
materialism. The synthesis of psychology and physi- 
ology of higher nervous activity from the standpoint 
of the Soviet psychologists lies in the conception of 
the reflex character of the whole psychological ac- 
tivity of man. This activity differs qualitatively from. 
the lower activities of organisms.—//. Břicháček. 

25. Meissner, W. W. (Woodstock Coll.) Inter- 
vening constructs: Dimensions of controversy. 
Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 51-72.—Several problems 
dealing with the methodological status of interven- 
ing constructs in scientific psychology are consid- 
ered. A short historical introduction is followed by 
discussions of “the IV-HC [intervening variable- 
hypothetical construct] distinction, surplus meaning, 
existential reference, definition of psychological terms, 
reductive explanation, the nature and function of theo- 
retical construction, and . . . the problem of personal 
experience in a systematic psychological science." 
Questions and problems that have developed concern- 
ing these topics are discussed and lines of argument 
identified and related. 89 refs—L. E. Ross. 

26. Ponzo, Mario. La giudicabilita’ della per- 
sona dal suo aspetto e dalle sue aziono. [The 
judicability of a person from his appearance and ac- 
tions.] Rass. Psicol. gen. clin., 1956, 1(1), 37-47.— 
The study of physiognomy as an approach to under- 
standing behavior has changed from the form that it 
took with Gall and Spurzheim, but it has not disap- 
peared. The behavioristic approach has led to sig- 
nificant progress in understanding human behavior. 
Nevertheless, human behavior includes the higher 
mental processes. Without the consideration of intro- 
spective data human behavior cannot be fully under- 
stood.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


27. Rock, Irvin. The present status of Gestalt 
psychology. In J. С. Peatman, & E. L. Hartley. 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 
15). Pp. 117-144—A general review leads to the 
following conclusions: “(1) certain facts concerning 
part-whole relationships are descriptively true; (2) 
stimulus relationships and selective organizing prin- 
ciples determine many perceptual phenomena ; (3) in 
several instances at least, such relationships and prin- 
ciples operate innately whereas in those cases where 
past experience operates it is necessary to specify the 
mechanism; (4) phenomenal experience is a legit- 
imate subject matter and the phenomenological 
method is an essential starting point to study ex- 
perience; (5) cognitive processes of a kind best de- 
scribed by terms such as understanding, hypotheses, 
cognitive maps, apprehended relations, and the like, 
exist; (6) the memory trace is a necessary construct 
and it is possible to develop intelligible explanations 
of many cognitive processes in terms of a theory of 
the trace. But we have concluded that (1) there is 
no explanation in Gestalt theory of the basis of part- 
whole relationships; (2) the facts concerning per- 
ceptual organization do not necessarily support a field 
type of brain theory; (3) associative learning cannot 
be derived from perceptual organization; (4) there 
has been no progress from within Gestalt psychology 
in the field of thinking and problem-solving since 
1935; (5) pragnanz is neither objectively definable 
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nor empirically supported; (6) specific brain theories 
generated from iso-morphism are not strategically 
advisable at this stage of our knowledge; (7) re- 
quiredness is not empirically testable at this time; 
and (8) an acceptance of experience, cognition, or 
the concept of the memory trace does not necessarily 
require an acceptance of any Gestalt principles.” 54 
refs.—H. B. English. 


28. Rosenzweig, Mark R. (U. California) Pav- 
lov, Bechterev, and Twitmyer on conditioning. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1960, 73, 312-316.—Additional 
historical notes with especial reference to the work 
of Twitmyer—R, H. Waters. 


29. Rozeboom, William W. (St. Olaf Coll.) Do 
stimuli elicit behavior? А study in the logical 
foundations of behavioristics. Phil. Sci., 1960, 27, 
159-170.—It is an error in logic to think that stimuli 
elicit behavior. Rather, the fact of a behavioral event 
is inferred from the fact of a stimulus event. Con- 
sistent formulation of the stimulus-configuration in 
terms of fact-occurrence language will enable the be- 
haviorist to surmount the criticisms of "holists" and 
others “opposed to systemic rigor.” —M. B. Turner. 


30. Stavel, J. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Déjiny psychologie. I. (History of psy- 
chology. Vol. I.) Prague, Czechoslovakia: Slo- 
venské Pedagogicke Nakladatel’stvo, 1957. 128 p.— 
A basic textbook. Contents are the following: Chap- 
ter I, “Pre-philosophical Ideas about Soul: Psyche 
and Thymos in Ideas of Homeric Greece"; Chapter 
2, “Materialistic Conception of Psyche by Presocratic 
Thinkers”; Chapter 3, “Psyche and the Conceptions 
of Atomists”; Chapter 4, “Sophists and Socrates”; 
Chapter 5, “Plato’s Doctrine about Soul”; Chapter 6, 
“Psychologic System of Aristotle’; Chapter 7, “Ma- 
terialistic Conception of Psyche by Lucretius Сагиз”; 
Chapter 8, “Pneuma and the Psychology of Stoics”; 
and Chapter 9, “Man from the Point of View of 
Greek Medicine and Ancient Doctrine about Tem- 
perament.”—l’, Břicháček. 


31. Tardy, V. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Dějiny empirické psychologie. I. [His- 
tory of Empirical Psychology. Vol. L] Prague, 
Czechoslovakia: Slovenské Pedagogicke Nakladetel'- 
stvo, 1956. 158 p.—A basic textbook. Contents are 
the following: Chapter 1, “Prescientific Period in 
Psychology: Studies of Nervous and Brain Activi- 
ties"; Chapter 2, “Rise of Experimental Psychology 
of Perception"; Chapter 3, “Darwinism in Psychol- 
ogy"; Chapter 4, "Independence of Psychology as 
Science"; and Chapter 5, "Secenov." 104 refs—V. 
Břicháček. 


32. Voronin, L. G. Znachenie evoliutsionnoï 
teorii Ch. Darvina dlia fiziologii vyssheï nervnoï 
deiateľnosti. [Significance of Charles Darwin’s 
evolutionary theory for physiology of higher nervous 
activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 799— 
806.—A survey is given of the influence of the evolu- 
tionary conception on the development of Pavlovian 
theory, as applied to the phylo- and ontogenesis of 
reflex activity, and of the problems encountered. 
Darwinism is seen as providing “one of the natural- 
scientific foundations of dialectical materialism.” — 
I. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 716, 847) 


GENERAL 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


33. Draper, C. S. The inertial gyro: An example 
of basic and applied research. Amer. Scientist, 
1959, 47, 515-535.—“Although research and creativity 
are terms often used by scientists, the true meaning 
of these terms is controversial and subject to the 
background and mental attitude of the individuals 
concerned. The same activity may be called basic 
research, applied research or engineering. Certain 
common features appear in all patterns of research 
and development, however, and the practice of re- 
search in an atmosphere of educational advancement 
is acknowledged to be an excellent means for de- 
veloping the full potential of creativity. To illustrate 
some of the points of discussion and to show how 
basic and applied research have been coordinated in a 
development of great current interest the progress of 
the inertial-gyro work at the Instrumentation Labo- 
ratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology is de- 
scribed.” —M. C. Benton. 


34. Düker, Н. (U. Marburg, Germany) Psy- 
chologie und Geisteswissenschaft. [Psychology 
and social science.] Stud. gen., Berlin, 1958, 11, 270- 
298.—Despite many achievements in recent years, the 
experimental methods of psychology are only in their 
formative stages of development, Nonetheless, psy- 
chology is now in position to investigate the total 
range of mental life. A distinct social science (gei- 
steswissenschaltliche) psychology as proposed by Dil- 
they et al. is not needed.—P. L. Krieger. 

35. Fisher, Franklin M. (U. Chicago) On the 
analysis of history and the interdependence of the 
social sciences. Phil. Sci., 1960, 27, 147-158.—" The 
views of some historians and philosophers of history 
as to the possibility of fruitful historical generaliza- 
tion seem at odds with the underlying methodology 
of the other social sciences. A formal model of the 
world historical process is here presented within 
which this apparent contradiction is seen to be re- 
solvable in terms of modern theories of probability 
and stochastic processes.”—M. B. Turner. 


36. Johnson, Palmer O. (U. Minnesota) De- 
velopment of the sample survey as a scientific 
methodology. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 167-176.— 
The author discusses the experiment and the survey 
as “two principal means of bringing scientific knowl- 
edge into being.” The general methodology in sam- 
pling surveys is explored and various types of sam- 
pling plans are presented and described in detail.— 
E. F. Gardner. 


37. Leite, О. S. О critério neo-positivista de 
significado e alguns problemas que suscita. [Neo- 
positivistic criteria of meaning and some problems it 
gives rise to.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 
8(5-6), 22-30—The author analyses 5 different 
formulations of the so-called empirical or factual 
propositions defined by Herbert Feigl in terms of © 
"factual meaningfulness."—R. M. Almeida. 


38. Leite, O. S. A natureza da "mente" e do 
"mental" segundo Bertrand Russell. [The nature 
of "mind" and of "mental" according to Bertrand 
Russell.] Bol. Inst. Psicol, Rio de Jan; 1958, 8 
(7-8), 22-28.—The article explains the position of 
Bertrand Russell in his publication “What is Mind?" 
(see J. Phil., 1958, 55(1), 5-12), which is a reply to 
Concept of Mind by Gilbert Ryle. This criticism 
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extends to the whole of modern English empiricism 
which: has its basis on the linguistic analysis.—R. 
М. Almeida. 


39. Luce, David R. (U. Minnesota) The action 
of mind оп body. Phil. Sci., 1960, 27, 171-182.— 
Traditional treatments of the mind-body problem are 
given precise logical formulations. The hypothesis 
of the action of mind on body is seen to be empirically 
decidable, and is, therefore, an object of concern for 
science but not for philosophy—M. B. Turner. 


40. Naess, Siri, & Naess, Arne. (Norwegian Re- 
search Council for Science and the Humanities) 
Psychological research and Humean problems. 
Phil. Sci., 1960, 27, 134-146.—Question is raised as 
to whether philosophers studying Humean problems 
might profit from the findings of empirical psycholo- 
gists. A content analysis of selected passages of 
Hume’s A Treatise of Human Nature yields a sub- 
stantial proportion of declarative synthetic statements. 
Review of psychological research reveals many of 
these statements to be disconfirmed—M. В. Turner. 


41. Quine, W. Van O. Word and object: An 
inquiry into the linguistic mechanisms of objective 
reference. New York: John Wiley, 1960. xv, 294. 
$5.50.—In this volume, the second in the series, stud- 
ies in Communication, Quine analyzes, within the 
framework of logical assumptions and problems, the 
philosophical nature of meaning and the way in which 
linguistic entities operate in objective reference situ- 
ations. He begins with the premise that language 
is a social art, a set of acquired dispositions to re- 
spond overtly to socially observable stimulations. 
“What I say and when depends entirely upon inter- 
subjectively available cues.” In the chapter “Lan- 
guage and Truth,” author concludes that a sentence 
is true only if it is firmly and directly conditioned to 
sensory stimulation. ‘Translation and Meaning” 
yields the result that translation is inevitably inde- 
terminate. “The Ontogenesis of Reference" traces 
the origin of conventional linguistic words or terms 
(abstract, particular, etc.). "Vagaries of Reference" 
depicts the unavoidable ambiguities of language. 
“Regimentation” concerns devises used for linguistic 
clarity (parentheses, paraphrases, qualifiers, etc.). 
"Flight from Intension” a discussion of the logical 
character of propositions and a disavowal of inten- 
sional principles. "Ontic Decision," problems con- 
nected with the imputation of existence to such ob- 
jects, for example, as are correlated with words like 
number and mind.—J. R. Kantor. 

42. Remits, Ernest L. The feeling of superiority 
and anxiety-superior. Ottawa, Canada: Runge, 
1960. 98 p. $2.00—An unparalleled state of anx- 
iety-superior exists throughout the world. АП phe- 


nomena in nature obey the same law, and that nature 


is composed of open entities of specific superiority. 
The actual properties and behavior of atoms can only 
be understood in terms of their patterns of organiza- 
tion of specific superiority and their anxiety-superior 
with various other entities.—F. Auld. 


43. Schneider, E. “Compreensão”: Explicação 
e medida na psicologia atual. ["Comprehension": 
Explanation and measurement in modern psychol- 
ogy.] Bol. Inst Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 8(11-12), 


38-44.— The author tries to justify the place of “com- 
prehension" in psychology and says that it is also 
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useful in those fields of psychology inaccessible to 
quantitative criteria.—R. M. Almeida. 


44. Spiegelberg, Herbert. (Lawrence Coll.) 
How subjective is phenomenology? Proc. Amer. 
Cath. Phil. Ass., 1959, 33, 28-36.—Distinguishing 
Husserl’s transcendental phenomenology from the 
descriptive, nontranscendental phenomenology of 
Geiger, Ingarden, Heidegger, and others, the author 
concludes that both “imply a subjective component” 
in the sense that their objects are “subject-related” 
even if not “subject-dependent.” “There is then no 
escape from subjectivity. The only cure for subjec- 
tivistic subjectivity is more and better subjectivity, 
more discriminating subjectivity, and more self- 
critical subjectivity, which will show the very limits 
of subjectivity.” —J. Lyons. 


45. Valois, A. John. (Catholic U. America) A 
study of operationism and its implications for edu- 
cational psychology. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
Univer. America Press, 1960. ix, 162 p. $275.— 
“The attempt was made to show that operationism, 
as put forth by Bridgeman and by its psychological 
and philosophical proponents, is too restrictive and 
inadequate in terms of its underlying metaphysics 
and epistemology to serve as a sound foundation for 
an educational psychology that would lead to a more 
complete understanding of the behavior of man.” 
Psychology “should broäden its base in order to study 
as much about man which will lead to a better under- 
standing of his behavior, both outer and inner."— 
С. Т. Morgan. 


46. Weiss, Paul. (Rockefeller Inst, NYC) 
Knowledge: A growth process. Science, 1960, 
131, 1716-1719.—"Knowledge grows like organisms, 
with data serving as food to be assimilated, rather 
than merely stored." A diagram is presented show- ` 
ing parallels between organismic growth processes of 
higher animals and the growth of knowledge; 4 
phases (intake, digestion, assimilation, utilization) 
and some details are specified in the diagram.—$S. J. 
Lachman. 

(See also Abstract 1170) 
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47. Anderson, Kenneth E, & Barnhart, E. L. 
(U. Kansas) Tables for transmutation of orders 
of merit into normal equivalents. J. exp. Educ., 
1959, 27, 177-186.— Tables are presented which per- 
mit the conversion of rank in a group of a specific 
size to normal equivalents. T scores for all ranks 
in groups up to 100 are available —E, F. Gardner. 


48, Blalock, Hubert M., Jr. (U. Michigan). So- 
cial statistics. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. xiv, 
465 p. $7.95.—A text for a first course in statistics 
for the sociology student who intends to do research. 
An elementary review of high school algebra is pro- 
vided, but mathematical derivations are avoided in 
so far as possible. Emphasis is placed on inductive 
statistics: “the nature of statistical inference, proba- 
bility, significance tests, confidence intervals, Types 
I and II errors, and power functions.” Some rank 
order procedures such as the Wilcoxon test are given, 
and there are several chapters on such multivariate 
procedures as multiple regression, analysis of covari- 
ance, and factor analysis—A, Lubin, 
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49. Blommers, Paul, & Lindquist, E. F. (State 
U.Iowa) Elementary statistical methods in psy- 
chology and education. Boston, Mass.: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1960. 528 p. $5.75.—An effort is made to 
make a relatively few basic statistical concepts and 
techniques genuinely meaningful to the student by 
presenting a reasonably rigorous developmental treat- 
ment of them which may be readily understood by the 
student. Only facility with 1st-year high school alge- 
bra or general mathematics is required of the reader. 
'The 15 chapters include topics such as the frequency 
distribution, symbolic representation of data, per- 
centiles, central tendency, variability, standard scores, 
normal curve, sampling theory, testing hypotheses, 
interval estimation, correlation, and the prediction 
problem. The appendix contains a glossary of sym- 
bols, selected formulas and rules, and 7 tables. А 
study manual is available.—J. S. Ahmann. 


50. Bradley, James V. (Aerospace Medical Lab.) 
Studies in research methodology : II. Consequences 
of violating parametric assumptions—fact and fal- 
lacy. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 58-574 
(Il). iii, 33 p.—" The unqualified generalization that 
parametric tests are insensitive to violation of their 
assumptions is a dangerous fallacy apparently attribu- 
table to wishful thinking, biased methods and over- 
generalization of results.. The fact is that violation 
of parametric assumptions may have negligible or 
serious effect upon probabilities depending upon a 
multiplicity of factors. Many of these are not in- 
volved in the statement of the assumptions but inter- 
act dramatically with whatever violation exists. For 
a given violation of assumptions the resulting distor- 
tion in probabilities tends to increase with diminish- 
ing sample size and with diminishing significance 
level. Frequently it increases with inequality of 
group sizes, dissimilarity of sampled populations, and 
is greater for one-tailed than for two-tailed tests. А 
violation of assumptions which causes a small ab- 
solute error in probability levels may produce a large 
relative error and a great change in the power of the 
test. Therefore, when parametric assumptions are 
violated a distribution-free statistic may be far more 
efficient than its nominally more efficient parametric 
counterpart.” 81-item bibliog.—M. B. Mitchell. 

51. Chase, Clinton I. (Idaho State Coll.) Com- 
putation of variance accounted for in multiple cor- 
relation. J. exp. Educ. 1960, 28, 265-266—A 
method is presented to determine the amount of vari- 
ance in the criterion which is associated with each of 
the independent variables in a multiple regression 
problem. А method is given for finding the direct 
and shared variance associated with the ith variable, 
the variance directly associated with the ith variable, 
and that portion of the variance shared by the inde- 
pendent variables which is associated with the ith 
variable—E. F. Gardner. 


52. Churchman, C. West, & Ratoosh, Philburn. 
(Eds.) (U. California) Measurement: Definitions 
and theories. New York: Wiley, 1959. viii, 274 p. 
$7.95.—13 papers from a 1956 AAAS symposium. 
Part I, “Some Meanings of Measurement”: *Defini- 
tion and Measurement in Physics,” (Peter Caws) ; 
“Measurement, Psycho-physics, and Utility,” (S. S. 
Stevens); "Measurements and Managerial Deci- 
sions," (Paul Kircher); ^Why Measure?" (C. West 
Churchman). Part II, "Some Theories of Measure- 
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ment”: “Mensuration and Other Mathematical Con- 
nections of Observable Material," (Karl Menger); 
“Measurement, Empirical Meaningfulness, and Three- 
Valued Logic," (Patrick Suppes); "A Probabilistic 
Theory of Utility and Its Relation to Fechnerian 
Scaling," (R. Duncan Luce). Part III, "Some Prob- 
lems in the Physical Sciences": "Philosophical Prob- 
lems Concerning the Meaning of Measurement in 
Physics," (Henry Margenau); "Are Physical Mag- 
nitudes Operationally Definable?" (Arthur Pap); 
“Тһе Quantum Theoretical Concept of Measurement," 
(John L. McKnight); "Measurement of Rare 
Events,” (E. J. Gumbel). Part IV, “Some Problems 
in the Social Sciences”: “Inconsistency of Prefer- 
ences as a Measure of Psychological Distance, (Clyde 
Н. Coombs), “Experimental Tests of a Stochastic 
Decision Theory,” (Donald Davidson & Jacob Mar- 
schak).—J. Sawyer, 

53. Clark, Charles E. (System Development 
Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) The utility of statis- 
tics of random numbers. Óperat. Res., 1960, 8, 185- 
195.—'The utility of tables of random numbers is 
enhanced when statistics of the numbers (means, 
variance, etc.) are known. Such statistics permit, 
inter alia, the efficiencies of stratified sampling. This 
fact is indicated by numerical examples. Computer 
Monte Carlo is also discussed."—M. R. Marks. 

54. Clarke, A. D. B., Clarke, Ann М., & Brown, 
R.I. (Manor Hosp., Epsom, England) Regression 
to the mean: A confused concept. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 105-117.—By reference to both physi- 
cal and psychological data it is demonstrated that the 
concept of "regression to the mean” has primarily 
behavioral bases. Groups chosen on the basis of ex- 
treme test scores will tend to regress towards the 
mean of general population, whereas the regression of 
extreme scores in groups not so selected will be to- 
wards the mean of their own specific populations. 
The two main factors are apparently the fleeting 
alterations in response to the test ("errors of meas- 
urement") and the nonlinear nature of most individ- 
ual physical or psychological growth. 17 refs.— 
C. M. Franks. 

55. Coan, Richard W. (U. Arizona) A com- 
parison of oblique and orthogonal factor solutions. 
J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 151-166.—Oblique and orthog- 
onal factor solutions obtained from the same matrix 
of intercorrelations were studied. These correlations 
were based on 6 direct measurements on 100 chicken 
eggs and 15 ratios obtained from these variables. 6 
centroid factors were obtained. The oblique solution 
yielded 2 second-order factors which corresponded to 
2 general orthogonal factors. The author concluded 
that the oblique solution provided better simple struc- 
ture and factors of greater interpretive clarity.—E. F. 
Gardner. 

56. Cohen, Arthur. (2600 E. 21st St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Tables for the sign test when observations 
are estimates of binomial parameters. J. Amer. 
Statist. Ass., 1959, 54, 784—793.—A necessary condi- 
tion for the sign test is the following: under Ho, 
Pr[x > y] + Y Pr[x =y] = 15, where x and y are 
observations before and after treatment, respectively. 
However, if the observations before and after, on the 
individual are maximum likelihood estimates of the 
same binomial parameter this condition will not al- 
ways hold. A table measuring the amount by which 
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these probabilities differ from 35 is given for values 
0 (.1) 1 of the true parameter being estimated, and 
sample sizes, on which the estimates are based, of 1 
through 8. Since for fixed sample sizes, the amount 
by which these probabilities differ from 44 varies 
with the parameter being estimated, another table 
gives the maximum absolute deviation from 15, as the 
parameter varies from 0 (.005) 1. A theorem by W. 
Hoeffding leads to the suggestion of a conservative 
test of H, which entails use of the tables. Another 
simple conservative test which also makes use of the 
tables is suggested and an indicator of the amount of 
approximation involved in this test is given. А 
numerical example is offered—Author abstract. 


57. Collier, Raymond O., Jr. (U. Minnesota) A 
supplementary note on “Main Effects and Non- 
Zero Interactions in a Two-Way Classification." 
J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 245-246.—In a 2-way classi- 
fication analysis of variance design, assuming the 
interaction model хк = p+ ay + B + yij + єк Where 
p, a, В, ү are fixed effects, and the eg. are random 
effects, а test of the main effect hypothesis Ho : a; = а 
was shown to be impossible. A further investigation 
was pursued as to precisely what is being tested under 
the hypothesis Ho : =0.—E. F. Gardner. 


58. Dingman, Harvey F., Hoyt, William G., 
& Thomson, Kenneth F. (USA, TAGO) A con- 
trol chart for errors in IBM Test Scoring Ma- 
chines. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 241-243.—A pro- 
cedure using sequential analysis for checking the scor- 
ing of test papers with the IBM Test Scoring Ma- 
chine was described. A sampling plan utilizing the 
sequential probability ratio test for the mean of a 
binomial distribution was presented.—E. F. Gardner. 


59, Elliott, P. В. (U. Michigan) Tables of d'. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer. Michigan Research In- 
stitute, 1959, v, 40 p.—Table of d' for yes-no and 
forced-choice experiments are presented along with 
explanations of the assumptions involved in the cal- 
culations.—Author abstract. ‘ 


60. Ferguson, George A. (McGill U., Canada) 
Statistical analysis in psychology and education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. vii, 347 p. $7.00. 
—Basic ideas in statistics; frequency distributions 
and their graphic representation; averages; measures 
of variation, skewness, and kurtosis; probability and 
the binomial distribution; the normal curve; correla- 
tion; prediction in relation to correlation; essential 
ideas of sampling; tests of significance; chi square; 
rank correlation methods; other varieties of correla- 
tion; transformations; analysis of variance; selected 
nonparametric tests; errors of measurement ; and par- 
tial and multiple correlation are discussed. Formulas 
and tables are included.—G. C. Carter. 


61. Greenberg, B. G., & Sarhan, A. E. (U. North 
Carolina) Matrix inversion: Its interest and ap- 
plication in analysis of data. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 
1959, 54, 755-766.—0Of concern is the inversion of 
matrices with special patterning characteristics. In- 
version procedures for particular matrices are dis- 
cussed and demonstrated. Also discussed is the in- 
version of partitioned matrices as well as nonpat- 
terned ones.—C. V. Riche. 


62. Gridgeman, N. T. (National Research Coun- 
cil, Ottawa, Canada) The lady tasting tea, and 
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allied topics. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959, 54, 776- 
783.—The well-known discussion of the principles of 
experimentation, illustrated by a taste-testing prob- 
lem, in R. A. Fisher's Design of Experiments, is the 
basis of this expository paper. The notion of a hy- 
pothetical population of identical experiments is de- 
fended. It is argued that attention must be paid to 
non-null cases (in testing theory) if a satisfactory 
probabilistic model for sensory sorting tests is to be 
built, and if the efficiency of various experimental 
designs is to be considered. Finally, some remarks 
are made on the role of randomization, and on the 
problem of “inexact” acceptance regions in discrete 
distributions—Author abstract. 

63. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Influence of measurement error and intra- 
individual variation on the reliability of muscle 
strength and vertical jump tests. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959, 30, 155— 
159.—1t has been observed that in certain physical 
measurements “intra-individual variations are much 
larger than the measurement errors; thus they con- 
stitute the chief factor that determines test-retest re- 
liability in these two physical performances [arm 
strength versus vertical jumping]. The author has 
developed a formula for correcting the attenuation 
that is found when computing test-retest reliability 
as the ratio of "true score" variance to total variance 
when these scores differ by more than 15%.—M. 4. 
Seidenfeld. 

64. Hoyt, Cyril J., & Krishnaiah, Р. К. (U. Min- 
nesota) Estimation of test reliability by analysis 
of variance technique. J. exp. Educ., 1960, 28, 257— 
259,—The paper shows that certain assumptions re- 
garding the independence of the errors of measure- 
ment and of the independence of main effects are not 
necessary in order that the Hoyt reliability coefficients, 
which are based upon analysis of variance, yield ap- 
propriate ratios of expected values of mean squares. 
9 models are presented along with the expected values 
of the mean squares, Appropriate choice of model 
permits estimates of mean squares whether or not the 
errors and individuals are correlated—E. F. Gardner. 

65. Hoyt, Cyril J., Krishnaiah, P. R., & Torrance, 
E.Paul (U. Minnesota) Analysis of complex con- 
tingency data. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 187-194.— 
Questions of the type which can be answered by the 
use of multiple and partial correlation and regression 
are common in education and psychology. Such ques- 
tions involve variables that are measured on interval 
or ratio scales. In many problems the data are classi- 
fied into categories giving rise to nominal scales only 
and hence are not amenable to the regression ap- 
proach. Part II shows the derivation of maximum 
likelihood estimates of probabilities that are used in 
testing certain hypotheses analogous to those involved 
in problems of partial and multiple regression but 
which are based on complex contingency data. Part 
I gives a 4 dimensional illustrative contingency table 
and shows how to apply the procedure presented for 
testing a number of hypotheses.—E. F. Gardner. 

66. Kaitz, Hyman B. (United States Bureau 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C.) A check on 
gross errors in certain variance computations. J. 
Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959, 54, 741—743.—"In stratified 
samples, the variance of ratio estimates often includes 
the variance of the variable used for stratification. 
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The upper bounds of this variance and the corre- 
sponding rel-variance [square of the coefficient of 
variation] are derived for use in checking gross 
errors, and ‘typical’ values of the variance are also 
presented."—C. V. Riche. 


67. Kuang, H. P. (U. Minnesota) On a test 
of whether two sets of observations belong to a 
certain class of distributions when the random 
variables are not independent. J. exp. Educ., 1960, 
28, 267-268.—A probabilistic inequality which may be 
used to determine whether 2 variables are contained 
in a certain set of distributions without the assump- 
tions of continuity and independence is presented. A 
numerical example, illustrating the use of this in- 
equality, is given.—E. F. Gardner. 


68. Lewis, Don. (State U. Iowa) Quantitative 
methods in psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1960. xii, 558 р. $9.50.—Emphasis is placed on the 
logical development of the methods. Basic concepts 
(variable, function, etc.) are introduced and sufficient 
mathematics (logarithms, differentiation, integration) 
are included to enable even the nonmathematician to 
follow derivations of, e.g., method of least squares, 
regression equations, statistical distribution functions, 
etc., without overwhelming him. Examples make the 
theory more concrete. An extended final chapter de- 
rives famous equations taken mostly from psycho- 
logical research. Work problems at the end of every 
chapter.—W. J. Koppite. 


69. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Test norms and sam- 
pling theory. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 247-263.— 
The adequacy of test norms is dependent upon the 
adequacy of the sample from which the norms were 
derived. The inefficiency and weakness of the cus- 
tomary simple cluster sampling is discussed. The 
merits of 2-stage sampling procedures are described 
and 3 different ways of drawing 2-stage samples are 
presented. Standard error formulas are derived for 
each procedure. Numerical examples are given show- 
ing the economies achieved by using 2-stage sampling 
instead of simple cluster sampling. Methods of ob- 
taining school-mean norms from 2-stage sampling 
data are also briefly discussed —E. F. Gardner. 


‚70. Merenda, Peter F. (Walter V. Clarke Asso- 
ciates, East Providence, К. 1.) A table to facilitate 
the calculation of normalized T-scores for small 
samples (N 5-51). J. exp. Educ., 1960, 28, 253-256. 
—A table to facilitate the calculation of normalized 
T-scores for from N = 6 to N = 50 is given and its 
use is illustrated by a numerical example.—E. F. 
Gardner. 


71. Moonan, William J. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) A table of 
normal distribution frequencies for selected num- 
bers of class intervals and sample sizes. J. exp. 
Educ., 1959, 27, 231-235.—A. common problem en- 
countered by research workers in the social sciences 
is to place N items into k categories such that a nor- 
mal distribution results. The article shows how to 
determine the appropriate standard deviation for a 
particular set of conditions and provides a table of 
frequencies for various numbers of categories and 
total frequencies.—E. F. Gardner. 


72. Moonan, William J. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) On pro- 
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gramming the integral rth root of a number on 
Friden standard and square root desk calculators. 
J. exp. Educ., 1960, 28, 229-234.—Procedures are 
presnted for computing the rth root of real numbers 
using the Friden desk calculator. Procedures for 
both the standard Friden and square root Friden are 
given. Formulas are presented for both types of 
calculators to obtain roots from square root up to 
10th root.—E. F. Gardner. 


73. Parzen, Emanuel. (Stanford U.) Modern 
probability theory and its applications. New York: 
John Wiley, 1960. xv, 464 p. $10.75.—Тһе major 
ideas of modern probability theory are presented with- 
out assuming a mathematical background necessary 
for a rigorous discussion. The first 6 chapters deal 
with: basic theory; dependence and independence; 
distribution and moment generating functions; and 
the normal, Poisson, and related probability laws. 
Chapters 7 and 8 deal with random variables and 
their expectations and may be included with the first 6 
chapters as a part of a one quarter undergraduate 
course. Chapters 9 and 10 introduce limit theorems 
and characteristic functions. Over 160 worked ex- 
amples, 120 exercises requiring proof, and 480 nu- 
merical problems with 4% of them answered in the 
back.—R. L. McCornack. 


74. Scheffé, Henry. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The analysis of variance. New York: Wiley, 1959. 
xvi, 477 р. $14.00.—The basic theory of analysis of 
variance is considered for several different mathe- 
matical models. Models with fixed effects and inde- 
pendent observations of equal variance are discussed 
in terms of point estimation, construction of confi- 
dence ellipsoids and tests in the general case under 
normal theory, the one-way layout, the complete 
higher-way layouts, some incomplete layouts (Latin 
squares, incomplete blocks, and nested designs), and 
the analysis of covariance. Other models considered 
are random-effects models, mixed models, and ran- 
domization models. The effects of departures from 
the underlying assumptions are also treated. Intended 
as a text for a l-semester or 2-quarter course at the 
senior or graduate level, and for self-study, this book 
assumes background knowledge equivalent to a year 
course in statistics. The needed vector and matrix 
algebra may be learned from the appendices.—H. P. 
Kelley. 


75. Steel, Robert G. D. (U. Wisconsin) А 
multiple comparison sign test: treatments versus 
control J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959, 54, 767-775.— 
A multivariate test procedure comparing n treatments 
with a control. 2 tables indicating critical regions 
are presented.—C. V. Riche. 


76. Wright, E. Muriel J., Manning, Winton H., 
& DuBois, Philip Н. (Washington U., St. Louis) 
Determinants in multivariate correlation. J. exp. 
Educ., 1959, 27, 195-202.—Emphasis is placed on 
the desirability of expressing pertinent numerical op- 
erations in multivariate correlation procedures in the 
form of determinants. Relationships between the 
conventional methods of solving determinants and 
the variance-covariance procedure presented by Philip 
Н. DuBois are described in detail. 20 refs.—E. F. 
Gardner. 


(See also Abstracts 613, 739, 1262, 1272, 1428) 
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77. American Psychiatric Association, Commit- 
tee on Academic Education. Sources of informa- 
tion on behavioral problems of adolescence. 
Washington, D.C.: Author, 1960. 96 p. $3.00— 
Includes a directory of American institutions engaged 
in youth research, a directory of current bibliographic 
services, a list of pertinent periodicals, and a classi- 
fed bibliography of 1445 items published between 
1945 and 1958. In addition, an analysis of the ab- 
stracting of articles on youth indicates that Psycho- 
logical Abstracts covers 71% of these; Education 
Index, 43%; and Bibliographic Index, 35%.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

78. Berlyne, D. E. (Boston U.) Conflict, arousal, 
and curiosity. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. xii, 
350 p. $7.50.—A review of the literature and theo- 
retical analysis of research in the areas of exploratory 
behavior, novelty, attention, and conflict. Findings 
are discussed in terms of a modified drive-reduction 
learning theory, and neurophysiological data are in- 
cluded throughout. Implications for the psychology 
of knowledge and thinking, and for art and humor 
are noted. Includes a name and subject index, 603- 
item bibliog.—J. Arbit. 


79. Harriman, Philip L. (New York U.) Hand- 
book of psychological terms. Paterson, N.J.: 
Littlefield, Adams, 1959. 211 p. $1.75.—‘“This hand- 
book is designed to be an inexpensive, convenient 
reference on terms and concepts which have technical 
meanings in, or which are peculiar to, psychology 
and related fields. . . . The definitions are terse and 
often tautological.” Prepared with the undergraduate 
and Ist-year graduate student in mind, as well as 
the general reader of psychological literature.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


80. Koch, Sigmund. (Ed. (Duke U.) Psy- 
chology: А study of a science. Vol. I. Sensory, 
perceptual, and physiological formulations. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. x, 710 p. $9.75.—The 
first work in a 7-volume series on psychological 
knowledge and its scientific foundations. Vol. I con- 
tains the following papers: "Three Auditory Theo- 
ries" (J. C. R. Licklider), “Color Theory" (C. H. 
Graham), “The Quantum Theory of Light and the 
Psycho-physiology of Vision" (M. Н. Pirenne & 
F. Н. C. Marriott), "Theory of Stereoscopic Vision” 
(K. N. Ogle), "The Luneberg Theory of Binocular 
Space Perception" (A. A. Blank), "The Systematic 
Psychology of Wolfgang Köhler” (W. C. H. Pren- 
tice), "Perception as a Function of Stimulation" 
(J. J. Gibson), “Brunswik’s Probabilistic Function- 
alism" (L. Postman & E. C. Tolman), “Adaptation 
Level Theory” (H. Helson), “A Neuropsychological 
Theory” (D. O. Hebb), and “Physiological Theory 
of Drive" (C. T. Morgan). Each paper contains 
numerous references. An appendix contains sugges- 
tions for discussion topics.—R. M. Frumkin. 


81. Koch, Sigmund. (Ed. (Duke U.) Psy- 
chology: A study of a science. Vol. II. General 
systematic formulations, learning, and special 
processes. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. x, 706 
p. $10.00.—The 2nd work in a 7-volume series on psy- 
chological knowledge and its scientific foundations. 
Volume II contains the following papers: “Lewinian 
Theory as a Contemporary Systematic Framewor! A 
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(D. Cartwright), "Principles of Purposive Behav- 
ior" (E. C. Tolman), "Association by Contiguity" 
(E. R. Guthrie), "Liberalization of Basic S-R Con- 
cepts: Extensions to Conflict Behavior, Motivation 
and Social Learning" (N. E. Miller), "The Hull- 
Spence Approach" (F. A. Logan), “A Case History 
in Scientific Method" (B. F. Skinner), "A Statisti- 
cal Approach to Learning Theory" (W. K. Estes), 
"Learning Set and Error Factor Theory" (Н. F. 
Harlow), “Rote Learning" (A. I. Irion), "Some 
Recent Trends in Ethology” (R. A. Hinde), “In- 
formation Theory” (F. C. Frick), and “Linear Fre- 
quency Theory as Behavior Theory” (D. G. Ellson). 
Each paper contains numerous references. The ap- 
pendix contains suggestions for discussion topics.— 
R. М. Frumkin. 

82. Koch, Sigmund. (Ed. (Duke U.) Psy- 
chology: A study of a science. Vol. III. Formu- 
lations of the person and the social context. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. x, 837 p. $12.50.—The 
3rd work in a 7-volume series on psychological 
knowledge and its scientific foundations. Volume III 
contains the following papers: “Preparations for the 
Scaffold of a Comprehensive System” (H. A. Mur- 
ray), “The Structure of Psychoanalytic Theory: A 
Systematizing Attempt’ (D. Rapaport), “A Theory 
of Therapy, Personality, and Interpersonal Relation- 
ships, as Developed in the Client-Centered Frame- 
work” (C. R. Rogers), “Personality Theory Growing 
from Multivariate Quantitative Research” (R. B. 
Cattell), “Psychogenetic Studies of Twins" (F. J. 
Kallmann), “A Perspective on Social Psychology” 
(S. E. Asch), “Individual Systems of Orientation" 
(T. M. Newcomb), ^A Preliminary Statement to a 
Theory of Attitude Structure and Change" (Daniel 
Katz & E. Stotland), "Latent Structure Analysis" 
(P. F. Lazarsfeld), “Work-emotionality Theory of 
the Group as Organism" (Н. A. Thielen), “Ап Ap- 
proach to Psychological Theory in Terms of the 
Theory of Action" (Т. Parsons), and “Significance 
of Sensory Psychology for Certain Methodological 
Problems" (C. G. Mueller).—R. M. Frumkin. 


83. Loveland, Richard W. (Newport Beach, 
Calif.) How to put up with people. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1960. 95 p. $2.50.—The author 
analyzes certain aspects of motivational behavior in 
a popular vein. He uses the device of having 2 bar- 
room acquaintances discuss what makes people behave 
the way they do. Some of the chapters are: "Are 
You Straining Your Viscera?" "How to Be Neu- 
rotic in Three Easy Lessons," "If You Can't Be Re- 
laxed, Be Resentful," “Сап Sex Be Dignified and Still 
Be Fun,” etc.—H. Feifel. 


84. Piéron, H., Bénassy-Chauffard, C., Pelnard, 
J., Mialaret, G., Levy-Leboyer, C., Gorphe, F., & 
Pasquasy, R. Les grands domaines d'application 
de la psychologie: Domaines social, scolaire, in- 
dustriel, judiciaire, militaire. [The broad areas of 
application of psychology: Social, educational, indus- 
trial judiciary, military areas.] Paris, France: 
Presses Univer. France, 1959. xi, pp. 1395-1790. 
Fr. 1800.—Volume 7 of a series on applied psy- 
chology summarizes the development and status of 
research and practice in social, educational, industrial, 
“judiciary,” and military psychology. A first section 
presents the historical development of psychology and 
its personnel in these fields. The summary is inter- 
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national and eclectic. Social psychology emphasizes 
societal problems such as the handicapped, unemploy- 
ment, and migration. Industrial psychology includes 
market research, job attitudes, and human engineer- 
ing. Psychology applied in justice includes witness- 
ing, judging, interrogating, criminal and delinquent 
acts.—R. О. Peterson. 

85. Tardy, V. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Obecná psychologie. [General psychol- 
ogy.] Prague, Czechoslovakia: Slovenské Pedago- 
gické Nakladatel’stvo, 1957. 222 p.—A basic text- 
book. The author’s concept of psychology includes 
the following topics: nervous activity, attention, sen- 
sations, perception, memory, ideas, thinking, needs, 
emotions and struggles, intention and action, and 
personality.—V. Břicháček. 


(See also Abstracts 391, 563, 564) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


86. Bush, Vannevar. (Office Scientific Research 
& Development) Science the endless frontier. 
Washington, D.C.: National Science Foundation, 
1960. xxvi, 220 p—A reprint of a book first pub- 
lished in 1945 as a report to President Roosevelt 
recommending the establishment of a federal science 
agency. An introduction by Alan T. Waterman dis- 
cusses the present National Science Foundation and 
the federal support of science.—C. T. Morgan. 

87. Kopp, George A. (Wayne State U.) Bridg- 
ing the gap. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 70-76.— 
Presidential address presented to the American 
Speech and Hearing Association at the annual con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, November 12, analyzing 
the membership, occupational functions, and aspects 
for future growth and usefulness of the Association. 
—М. F. Palmer. 

88. Salter, W. H., & Goldney, К. М. (1 Adam 
and Eve Mews, London, England) The work of the 
Society for Psychical Research since its Jubilee 
in 1932. J. Parapsychol, 1960, 24, 33-48.—Each 
author contributed a section. The 1st section deals 
with the Society's activities as related to its histori- 
cal beginnings and the 2nd describes the quantitative, 
experimental research of the past quarter-century.— 
J. G. Pratt, 


89. Wolfle, Dael. (Ed.) Symposium on basic 
research. Washington, D.C.: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1959. хх, 308 p. 
$3.00.—15 papers and the editor's summary comprise 
the text of this symposium, sponsored by the National 
Academy of Sciences, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. The goals of the symposium were to 
examine the support of basic research, to identify the 
stumbling blocks, to suggest improvements, and gen- 
erally to have a national impact upon the perception 
of “free and imaginative basic research." The pres- 
entations attest to the accomplishment of the 3 specific 
goals. A list of participants is included.—4. Р. 
Howard. 

90. Wolfle, Dael. (American Ass. Advancement 
Science, Washington, D.C.) Government organiza- 
tion of science. Science, 1960, 131, 1407-1409.— 
Proposals for a Department of Science and Tech- 
nology in the federal government have been traced 
back to the Constitutional Convention. “Should there 
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be a Department of Science and Technology? The 
question is not yet ready for an answer." А senate 
committee recommends the adoption of a bill to estab- 
lish a commission on such a department. “At this 
stage we should not be restricted to the question, Is 
a department desirable?, but should try to answer the 
question, What is the best solution? . . . At this stage 
the idea needs nonpartisan analysis rather than bi- 
partisan compromise,"—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 974) 


PROFESSIONAL ASPECTS or PSYCHOLOGY 


91... Legal implications of psychologi- 
cal research with human subjects. Duke law J., 
1960, No. 2, 265-274.—Comments on liability for 
damages from scientific experimentation involving 
“fundamental aspects of the mental functioning of 
particular human beings,” especially current projects 
concerned with isolation and sensory deprivation. 
Consent may not be sufficient to establish experi- 
menter privilege. Since society is the initiator as 
well as the beneficiary of most research, “а policy of 
liability without fault should be evolved for harm 
resulting from psychological experimentation”; for 
governmental participation, “it should also assume the 
burden of making injured subjects whole, through 
treatment and rehabilitation and by the payment of 
monetary compensation”; and “should assume costs 
to subjects.” Legal limits and bounds need to be 
established-for human research.—1V. B. Hall. 


92, American Psychological Association, Board 
of Scientific Affairs. Financial support for re- 
search in psychology and related areas. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1959, 14, 817-819.—"Financial support 
for psychological research has increased as psycholo- 
gists have demonstrated their capabilities of contrib- 
uting significantly to developments on a broad front 
ranging from the biological to the social sciences." 
As an aid to persons seeking information on agencies 
and foundations providing financial support for re- 
search in psychology and related areas, the American 
Psychological Association's Board of Scientific Af- 
fairs has compiled a list of sources; these are listed in 
2 general sections—federal agencies and private foun- 
dations.—3S. J. Lachman. 


93. Andrews, Thomas G. (U. Maryland) Psy- 
chology in space: A metaphor. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959, 14, 684—686.— The planet Psychology has 
4 major continents: Sigma, Lab, Klinikos, and Socio. 
The 3 major nations on Sigma are Statistics, Person- 
nel, and Measurement. Lab “їз a very intriguing con- 
tinent, made up loosely of a large number of countries 
or baronial states of Experimental and Theoretical 
Psychology. This is the oldest inhabited continent 
on the planet, and it takes its seniority very seri- 
ously.” Klinikos is made up of Clinical, Counseling, 
Child, Developmental, and School Psychology. This 
continent "developed very rapidly and its rate of 
population has been amazing compared to the other 
continents on the planet" It has engaged in inter- 
planetary skirmishes with the continent Psyche on 
the neighboring planet Medic.” On Socio “we are 
met by natives in groups." The oceans between con- 
tinents are far too big and the underdeveloped parts 
on all continents "stretch out in tremendous size, 
beckoning for explorers.”—S. J. Lachman. 


GENERAL 


94, Gray, Susan W. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Psychologists for the public schools: 
A training program. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 
701-704.—‘Psychological services in the public 
schools face a demand there is no hope of meeting 
in the foreseeable future. . . . Our concept of training 
at Peabody ... has grown out of a belief that psy- 
chology's contribution to the schools might well lie 
in the three not unrelated aspects of the field . . . 
current knowledge of human behavior, skills in inter- 
personal relations, and research ability." The school 
psychologist curriculum is described. Students "take 
basic courses in experimental, personality theory, de- 
velopmental, learning, measurement, and social psy- 
chology.” Emphasis is placed on research training 
and training in clinical skills. “The core seminar 
makes heavy use of the experiences students acquire 
in the demonstration-training center which Peabody 
has established in a nearby town as a central aspect 
of the program."—S. J. Lachman. 

95. Kaback, Goldie Ruth. Survey of student 
opinion about learning experiences in psychiatric 
nursing. New York; National League for Nursing, 
1960. 24 p. $1.00.—А 32-question survey of 772 
students, mostly seniors, in a baccalaureate degree 
program. They rated their course work in psychol- 
ogy and human relations as contributing more to their 
training than any other nonclinical course.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

96. Lichtenstein, Parker E. (Denison U.) Per- 
spectives in psychology: XIV. Psychology in the 
liberal arts curriculum. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 131— 
139.—An hypothetical account is given of the chang- 
ing curricula and teaching methods in a departmental 
section of an annual report dated 1965. “. . . the 
most fruitful approach to psychology is one which 
combines a strong faith in experimentation and ob- 
jectivity with an interest in the full range of human 
behavior as exhibited, for example, in political, eco- 
nomic, artistic, educational, and scientific activities." 
Honors work is encouraged with much greater em- 
phasis upon student responsibility" than is usually 
the case in an undergraduate college." "There is the 
feeling that such a program is consistent with the 
highest liberal arts traditions while providing a good 
foundation in psychology ("broad, not narrow, over- 
specialized, or doctrinaire.”)—R. J. Seidel. 

97. Lowe, C. Marshall. (Ohio State U.) Value 
orientations: An ethical dilemma. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959, 14, 687-693.—“The psychologist as a sci- 
entist limits himself to what is; his choice of field of 
inquiry in his quest for truth involves values which 
are purely personal. But as a practitioner, the psy- 
chologist must be concerned with what should be. 
... The point of view of this article is that the in- 
volvement of the psychologists own values in the 
applied field creates an ethical dilemma. .. . As we 
present the controversy over values, we will assemble 
them into four main orientations: naturalism, cul- 
turalism, humanism, and theism." Each of these ori- 
entations is discussed. A "start in untieing the ethical 
knot" has been made "by suggesting that value orien- 
tations be removed from under the proverbial bushel 
and, once out in the open, be dealt with as objectively 
as possible."—S. J. Lachman. 

98. McCollom, Ivan N. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Psychologists in industry in the United States. 
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Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 704-708—There are 
“at least 1,000 psychologists today, as compared with 
less than two dozen some 30 years ago, who devote 
full time to employment in industry.” Their activi- 
ties are diverse and are discussed under the following 
major headings: Personnel Selection (Employee se- 
lection and assignment, Executive selection, Criterion 
research) ; Personnel Development (Appraisal, Em- 
ployee training, Management development, Counsel- 
ing); Human Factors in Design (Equipment design, 
Product design); Productivity; Management; and 
Miscellaneous. “Psychologists are performing a va- 
riety of functions for industry. No one person is 
engaged in all of these activties."—5. J, Lachman. 

99. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Are new college teachers prepared? 
Nat. educ. res. Bull., 1959, 37, 87-92.—The percent 
of new college teachers with doctor's degrees was 31.4 
in 1953-54, and is decreasing steadily each year. 
In 1958-59 it was 23.8, although in psychology, 
51.6% entered teaching service with a doctor's degree. 
In contrast, 42.9% of the new teachers in engineering 
had less than a master's degree.—J. S. Almann. 

100. National Science Foundation. American 
science manpower, employment and other charac- 
teristics, 1954-55. Washington, D.C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1959. vi, 48 p.—Of the 
10,163 psychologists on the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Technical Personnel, 1954-55, 22.2% were 
women. Classified by employer, the breakdown was: 
college or university, 51.6%; governmental organiza- 
tions, 27.8% ; nonprofit organizations, 9.696; and pri- 
vate industry, 11.0%. Classified by function: research 
and development, 7.7% ; consulting and clinical prac- 
tice, 24%; management or administration, 24.096; 
teaching, 24.2%; writing and editing, 1.6%; and in- 
spection and testing, 18.5%. Age and salary informa- 
tion are also given.—C. T. Morgan. 


101. Peatman, John G. CCNY’s alumni psy- 
chologists. In J. С. Peatman & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 
15). Pp. 12-32.—Career statistics of the department 
in which Gardner Murphy was chairman for 12 years. 
—H. B. English. 


102. Rettig, S., Jacobson, F., & Pasamanick, B. 
(Ohio State U.) The status of the professional as 
perceived by himself, by other professionals, and 
by lay persons. Mid-West Sociologist, 1958(May) 
20(2), 84-89.—"This article reports some of the 
findings of a study of status and prestige of mental 
hygiene professions. The results pertain to (a) the 
status hierarchy occupied by twenty professional spe- 
cialties, (b) the variability associated with each spe- 
cialty, (c) the status differences between state insti- 
tutional employed and non-state institutional employed 
professionals, and (d) bias of status estimates by the 
professions. The findings indicate that the medical 
specialties occupy the higher end of the continuum 
with some overlapping with the psychologists. The 
social workers occupy the lower end."—C. T. Morgan. 

103, Staudt, Virginia M. (Hunter Coll.) Gradu- 
ate schools ought to train teachers of psychology. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 271-274.—C. T. Morgan. 

104. Tallent, Norman, & Reiss, William J. (VA 
Center, Kecoughtan, Va.) The public’s concepts of 
psychologists and psychiatrists: A problem in 
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differentiation. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 281—285. 
—143 evening division students completed a form of 
33 items designed to test knowledge of the training 
and functions of the psychologist and the psychia- 
trist. “Some rather clear and reasonably accurate 
composite stereotypes of these two groups emerged, 
but certain deficiencies in knowledge about the pro- 
fessions were also found."—H. Ruja. 


(See also Abstracts 746, 1349) 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


105. Petrovic, Dusan. (Misovic Hosp., Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia) Recent progress made in Yugoslavia 
in the treatment and prevention of alcoholism. 
Ment. Hlth., Lond., 1960, 19, 51-57.—Alcoholism is 
recognized in Yugoslavia as a sociomedical problem. 
The Yugoslavian Red Cross has been active in inter- 
esting the National Health Service in the problem 
and in educating public opinion. Treatment involves 
the cooperation of team workers and is based upon a 
combination of psychotherapy, physical therapy, and 
environmental manipulation.—R. A. Hagin. 


- 106. Robertson, R. H. S. The output of scien- 
tists in Scotland, 1600-1950. Eugen. Rev., 1960, 52, 
71-82.—Some 229 Scottish inventors and discoverers, 
objectively determined and selected, with origin ac- 
cording to social class, and production in percentages 
compared with British fellows in the Royal Society, 
show a loss to Scotland through excessive emigration 
(16 times that of England and Wales over a 50-year 
period) because of lack of opportunity at home. Costs 
of providing education and services to these men, set 
off against the national loss incurred by their de- 
parture show a production of 20% of British scien- 
tific output with only 396 of scientific posts available 
within Scotland. Research institutes and posts in 
Scotland should be brought up to 10% of the British 
total.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


107. Tredgold, R. F. Industrial psychiatry in 
Yugoslavia. World ment. Hlth., 1959, 11, 79-85.— 
The author gives his impressions of the current situa- 
tion in Yugoslavia, which presents the picture of in- 
creasing neurosis, low industrial morale, and a high 
rate of industrial accidents and alcoholism.—J. C. 
Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 24, 355, 406, 742, 764, 766, 769, 
775, 776, 778, 782, 805, 814, 815, 852, 854, 928, 
951, 975, 998, 1024, 1074, 1158, 1262, 1309) 


HUMAN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(See Abstract 1406) 


Psvcuopnvsics 


108. Brown, J., & Cane, V. R. (U. London, Eng- 
land) An analysis of the Limiting Method. Brit. 
J. statist. Psychol., 1959, 12, 119-126.—The value of 
a sensory limen yielded by the psychophysical Method 
of Limits is shown to be highly sensitive to the size 
of the steps between successive values of the variable 
stimulus. Also, it is impossible to ensure in advance 
that any two limens are obtained by equivalent experi- 
mental procedures, except in the trivial case where the 
relevant psychophysical distributions are already 
known. Nevertheless, on certain assumptions, the 
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method may be validly used to test whether thresholds 
change in an expected manner; the way in which this 
can be done is described. The Method of Average 
Error and the Bekesy-Oldfield method for the con- 
tinuous recording of threshold are basically similar to 
the Method of Limits — Н. P. Kelley. 

109. Egan, James P., Schulman, Arthur L. & 
Greenberg, Gordon Z. (Indiana U.) Operating 
characteristics determined by binary decisions and 
by ratings. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 768- 
773.—With the theory of signal detectability as a 
framework, psychophysical experiments were con- 
ducted in which each observation interval was well 
defined for the S. Each interval contained noise, and 
it either did or did not contain a signal. In separate 
sessions either the S gave a yes-no decision or he 
responded with a rating (1-4) after each observation 
interval. The data indicate that the trained S can 
perform as well when he adopts the multiple criteria 
necessary for the rating method as when he adopts 
the single criterion required by the binary-decision 
procedure. Next, only the rating method was used 
to determine the relation between d' and E/N,. The 
resulting function approximates a straight line which 
passes through the origin and which has nearly the 
same slope as that obtained in other laboratories.— 
A. M. Small, Jr. 

110. Murdock, Bennet B, Jr. (U. Vermont) 
The distinctiveness of stimuli, Psychol. Rev., 1960, 
67, 16-31.—Given a finite group of stimuli varying 
only in magnitude, a quantitative measure of the dis- 
tinctiveness of a single stimulus is proposed which 
consists of the sum of the differences between the 
stimulus and all other stimuli in the group. The 
magnitude of each stimulus is taken as the log value 
of its physical energy. Computational procedures for 
obtaining the distinctiveness values are given. The 
validity of the distinctiveness scale is tested by deter- 
mining the accuracy of its prediction of identification 
in the method of absolute judgment, and the measure 
is found valid with this criterion (6 studies). Evi- 
dence is presented that the proposed scale can predict 
the shape of the bowed serial position curve and that 
a log function is superior to a power function for the 
scale. 25 refs.—L. E. Ross. 

111. Nordberg, Robert B. (Catholic U. America) 
Is Weber's law “psychological”? J. gen. Psychol., 
1959, 61, 225-229.—4A criticism of Т. Н. Howell’s 
denial that psychology has any particular defined area 
or distinctive phenomena as its own special subject 
matter and that Weber's law is reducible to the physi- 
cal coefficient of friction (see 29: 3417).—H. Ruja. 

112. Parducci, Allen; Calfee, Robert C., Mar- 
shall, Louise M., & Davidson, Linda P. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Context effects in judgment: 
Adaptation level as a function of the mean, mid- 
point, and median of the stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 65-77.— The effects of different stimulus 
contexts were studied by presenting different sets of 
numerals for judgment in terms of an absolute scale 
of numerical magnitude. Contrary to adaptation level 
theory, it was found that shifts in judgment were 
associated with shifts in either the midpoint or the 
median; the mean had little effect upon judgment. 
The data are interpreted as consistent with 2 differ- 
ent tendencies during judging: to divide the range 
into proportionate subranges and to use the alterna- 
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tive categories of judgment with proportionate fre- 
quencies. 15 refs—J. Arbit. 


113. Stevens, S. S. The psychophysics of sen- 
sory function. Amer. Scientist, 1960, 48, 226-253. 
An orderly and systematic account of sensory com- 
munication is attempted in terms of responses that 
organisms make to the energies of the environment. 
This includes delineation of what is perceived as well 
as explanation of how perception is accomplished.— 
М. С. Benton. 


114. Tanner, W. P., Jr., Birdsall, T. G., & Clarke, 
F.R. (U. Michigan) The concept of the ideal ob- 
server in psychophysics. USAF Cambridge Res. 
Cent. tech. Memo., 1960, No. 98. iv, 41 p—This re- 
port discusses the manner in which the concept of 
the ideal O serves as a tool for the development of a 
description model of human performance in the de- 
tection and recognition of signals.—Z4uthor abstract. 


115. Tanner, Wilson P., Jr. (U., Michigan) 
Theory of signal detectability as an interpretive 
tool for psychophysical data. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 32, 1140-1141.—“The theory of signal detecta- 
bility is examined from the standpoint of determining 
a set of satisfactory assumptions for the purpose of 
developing an interpretive tool for use in psycho- 
physical experiments. It is concluded that the as- 
sumption that the S attempts to maximize the ex- 
pected value of the outcome of the experiment is 
satisfactory for this purpose, and that a set of physi- 
cal conditions can be established which justify a com- 
putation of the detectability of a signal in noise based 
on a finite sampling plan involving 2WT amplitude 
values over the open interval, O to Т”—А. M 
Small, Jr. 


116. Tomlinson, Jack T. (San Francisco State 
Coll) Weber’s law and thickness determined 
tactually. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 316-317.— 
Data are presented showing that the "average error 
is a constant function of the sample size, rather than 
the just noticeable differences of Weber's law." The 
data are those obtained when S is required to select 
a number of pages equal to number held in his other 
hand.—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 221, 542, 1389) 


PERCEPTION (GENERAL) 


117. Baranski, Leo J. (Princeton U.) Temporal 
characteristics of dynamic contour perception. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4432.—Abstract. 


118. Brown, John. (Birkbeck Coll, U. London, 
England) Evidence for a selective process during 
perception of tachistoscopically presented stimuli. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 176-181.—S was to report 
the set of stimuli specified in a “critical” instruction 
in a place specified in a "neutral" instruction. In 
one condition the “critical” instruction was given 2 
sec, before the stimulus field and the “neutral” in- 
struction simultaneously with the field; a second con- 
dition reversed this order. It was found that a selec- 
tive process which increased the accuracy of report 
was able to operate during perception on the basis of 
class but was not able to operate on the basis of posi- 
tion or color. Further work is needed to show 
whether this process acted in perception itself or in 
the learning process.—J. Arbit. 
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119. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.) Ef- 
fect of self-satiation on perceived size of a visual 
figure. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 60, 130-136.—Prior 
to judging size of an inspection circle, 1 group of 
Ss fixated a point to the left of the inspection figure 
for 2 min., a 2nd group fixated for 2 min. in cycles of 
15-sec. fixation and 10-sec. rest, while a control group 
judged without prior fixation. Both fixation groups 
judged the inspection circle smaller than the control 
group. Results are discussed in terms of a neural 
satiation theory.—J. Arbit. 


120. Ehrlich, Stéphane. Rhythm: Recent French 
contributions. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 155- 
176.—30 studies are cited in reviewing experi- 
mental work in rhythm since 1942, and are divided 
into: spontaneous and complex rhythms; the tem- 
poral and intensive dimension; temporal, interval, 
intensive and total structuration. The main laws of 
rhythm perception are: all syncretic apprehension of 
a rhythmic form is necessarily in a limited temporal 
field, the distinction between short and long times 
is an indisputable fact, rhythmic structure is built up 
from a fundamental distinction. between short and 
long time, and structuration is a composite and com- 
plex phenomenon.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


121. Epstein, William, & Rock, Irvin. (U. Kan- 
sas) Perceptual set as an artifact of recency. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 214-228—Drawings of 
the 2 profiles in an ambiguous figure, e.g., the wife 
(W) and the mother-in-law (M), are shown and de- 
scribed to S. He is told that a series of 4, e.g, 3(W) 
and 1(M), will be shown; his task is to name each 
profile as it appears. In the test the ambiguous 
figure was substituted for (M). Through appropri- 
ate manipulations of profiles and instructions, a series 
of 4 "Experimental situations were created which 
allowed for the separation of recency and frequency 
...from expectancy. . . . The traditional stress on 
expectancy as a determinant of perception was found 
to be misplaced. . . . recent perceptual experience . . . 
controlled the finally attained percept" The sig- 
nificance of these findings for perceptual theory is 
given.—R. H. Waters. 


122. Erlick, Dwight E. (Aerospace Medical Lab.) 
Judgments of the relative frequency of sequential 
binary events: Effects of frequency differences. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-580. iii, 17 p. 
— The letters N and S were presented in a random 
sequence in the same location, at the rate of five 
letters per second, to a group of ten college students. 
Each judgment (trial) was based on a series of 100 
of these two events with one of four percentage differ- 
ences between the frequencies of presentation 0, 4, 10, 
апа 14.... Each subject made a total of 400 judg- 
ments. At the end of each trial subjects were in- 
structed to make a mark on a 10-cm. scale to indicate 
the proportion of the time the more frequently occur- 
ring letter appeared in the entire series. .. . The mean 
proportion of correct judgments increased as the per 
cent difference between the frequencies of occurrence 
of the two events increased. By interpolation an 
8.3% difference between the frequencies of the two 
events would result in correct judgments 7596 of the 
time. The actual proportions between the two events 
were overestimated at the greater ratios."—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


35: 123-134 


123. Furth, Hans G. (U. Portland) The effect 
of the size-weight illusion on adaptation level. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 150-154.—“In order to in- 
vestigate the effect of the size-weight illusion on the 
adaptation level, (N=20) Ss made 25 judgments 
on Trial 1, rating on a nine-point comparative scale 
the weight of a series of five blocks against a stand- 
ard which was identical in size and weight to the 
middle block. During Trials 2-6 the procedure was 
repeated with different standards of constant weight 
but of increasing volume. The results show a steady 
decrease of the adaptation level to a certain point, 
beyond which any further diminution in density of the 
standard did not have a significant effect.”—J. Arbit. 


124. Galperin, P. Y. К probleme vnimaniya. 
[Concerning the problem of attention.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 33-38.— The au- 
thor accepts the view that attention is not an inde- 
pendent psychic process with its own specific product 
but only à characteristic of psychological activity. 
Ап atempt is made in the article to define attention 
further as “the activity of the psychic control" The 
author admits that this is only a speculation which 
should be tested experimentally.—4. Cuk. 


125. Hochberg, Julian. Social perception: Sub- 
stance and strategy. In J. С. Peatman & E. L. 
Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy 
(see 35: 15). Pp. 145-156.—Of the 3 methodological 
approaches to perception, 2—psychophysics and the 
phenomenological demonstrations of Gestalt principles 
—seem unpromising, but the 3rd approach, scaling, 
is useful. 36 refs.—H. B. English. 


126. Kanizsa, Gaetano. 11 fattore empirico nello 
percezione. [The empirical factor in perception.] 
Rass. Psicol. gen. clin., 1956, 1(1), 9-15.—Repeti- 
tion of past experiences as a determiner (explana- 
tion) of present perception is considered circular 
since one must explain how a given perception came 
about before repetition. A Gestalt interpretation is 
presented emphasizing factors such as closure, sym- 
metry, and continuity of direction. The need for re- 
search is emphasized.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


127. Koseleff, Paul. Studies in the perception of 
heaviness. Part І. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 242- 
252; Part II. Acta. psychol., 1958, 14, 109-130. 
(Clarification of abstracts 33: 5287, 7455; 34: 432) 
—I: The size-weight effect (SWE) is usually ac- 
counted for according to С. E. Mueller's theory of 
"the disappointed anticipation." Though V. Benussi 
(1910) and A. Brunswig (1910) have set forth com- 
pelling arguments against Mueller’s theory, it still is 
considered valid in some quarters. Some facts and 
considerations opposing the theory are presented. 
Also given are experiments conducted under 11 con- 
ditions, differing as to physical and/or stimulus situa- 
tions. In 9 of these, the SWE is present; 3 have not 
been described previously. II: The quantitative de- 
termination of the SWE is shown to lead to different 
results, depending solely on whether one uses the 
smaller or the bigger object as "scale." In the first 
case the illusion is greater. 3 sizes of boxes and 20 
Os were used. Every determination of every equiva- 
lent is published—Author abstract. 


128. Krauskopf, John. (Brown U.) Figural 
after-effects with a stabilized image. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 294-297.—In 2 experiments with a 
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single O using the technique of the stabilized image 
developed by Ditchburn and Fender, the “results in- 
dicate . . . that the Osgood-Heyer [see 27: 2470] 
theory is invalid."—R. Н. Waters. 

129. Krauskopf, John, & Engen, Trygg. (Brown 
U.) The distance-paradox in kinesthetic figural 
after-effects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 298-301.— 
60 Os were required to find the PSE of a standard 
2-in. and a variable bar before and after the presenta- 
tion of an inspection bar 2.5, 3.0, 3.5, 4.0, or 4.5 in. 
in width. The magnitude of the aftereffect was found 
to increase with the width of the inspection bar up to 
4.0 in. and to decrease with the longest width. This 
and other similarities between kinesthetic and other 
perceptual aftereffects are noted.—R. Н. Waters. 

130. Land, Edwin Н. (Polaroid Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Color vision and the natural image. 
Part II. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1959, 45, 
636-644.—Experiments are described which develop 
and confirm the hypothesis that "color, at least in 
images derived from two primaries, depends neither 
on the wave lengths of these primaries nor on the 
relative energy of these primaries at a given point in 
the image." Colors are predicted from “а ratio of 
ratios; namely, as numerator, the amount of a long- 
wave stimulus at a point as compared with the amount 
that might be there; and, as denominator, the amount 
of a shorter wave stimulus at that point as compared 
with the amount that might be there” —M. M. 
Berkun. 

131. Le Ny, Jean-Francois. L'influence de la 
corrélation entre deux dimensions du stimulus sur 
une différenciation complexe. [The influence of 
the correlation between two stimulus dimensions on 
a complex differentiation.] Psychol. Franc., 1959, 4, 
241-251.—4A study of the difficulty in differentiating 
between geometric figures which differ in amount of 
surface when there is also a difference in the shape 
of the figures. The results, based on 63 adult Ss, 
indicated that difficulty in making the differentiation 
seemed to be a function of the size of the correlation 
between surface and shape.—C. J. Adkins. 


_ 132. London, Ivan D. (Brooklyn Coll.) A Rus- 
sian report on the postoperative newly seeing. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 478-482.—A 1953 report 
from Russia contains some unusual findings that form 
an interesting addition to the literature on the restora- 
p of sight to congenitally blind individual.—R. H. 

aters. 


133. Malhotra, M. К. Supplement to “Figural 
after-effects: An examination of Kóhler's theory.” 
Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 148-154. —A new sta- 
tistical treatment of formerly reported results (see 
33: 9478) shows the figural aftereffects are small and 
their occurrence uncertain. Direction of effects of 
the I-line and T-line are reversed. Other results re- 
man the same as in the previous paper.—G. Rubin- 

abson. 


134. Monatová, L. (U. Brno, Czechoslovakia) 
Pohybové vzdálenostní klam. [The moving dis- 
tance illusion.] Ceskoslovenska Psychol., 1959, 3, 
149-151.—The paper describes ап experiment to ex- 
plain the phenomenon of enormous changes in the dis- 
tance of fixed unmoving objects. The illusionary 
change in the distance of objects occurs in such a way 
as if the objects changed continuously their position 
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in the space and moved either to or from the О. Eng- 
lish summary.—V. Břicháček. ; 

135. Natsoulas, Thomas. (Wesleyan U.) Judg- 
ments of velocity and weight in a causal situation. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1960, 73, 404—410.—Michotte's 
“launching and releasing" (collison) phenomenon 
was observed by 2 groups of Ss, one group to judge 
the velocity-ratio, the other, the size-ratio of the 
stimulus conditions. Findings: *(a) on inverse rela- 
tionship between physical velocity-ratios and geo- 
metric mean weight-ratios, (b) a direct relationship 
between the physical size-ratios and the geometric 
mean weight-ratios, (c) a direct relationship between 
the physical velocity-ratios and the geometric mean 
velocity-ratios, and (d) no relationship between the 
physical size-ratios and the geometric mean velocity- 
ratios." —R. Н. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 318, 319, 558, 798, 817, 922, 1126, 
1235, 1370) 


VISION 


136. Anapole, Louis. (Massachusetts Coll, Op- 
tometry, Boston) Visual retention, Amer. J. Op- 
tom., 1959, 36, 645-651.—Training procedures in- 
tended to improve the visual attention span, figure- 
ground perception, and perceptual accuracy are de- 
scribed briefly.—E. G. Heinemann. 

137. Balsam, M. H., & Fry, G. A. (Ohio State 
U.) Convergence accommodation. Amer. J. Op- 
tom., 1959, 36, 567-575.—" With the use of the haplo- 
scope, the graphs of relative convergence, phoria, and 
convergence accommodation were determined for 
three subjects. It was found that the curve for con- 
vergence accommodation does not coincide with the 
phoria line, Rather, with increased stimulus to con- 
vergence, it finally merges with the line representing 
the positive limit of fusional convergence and passes 
out along the spike. The convergence accommoda- 
tion curve is found to have a decreased slope as a 
person grows older. This finding is quite consistent 
with the proposition that the A.C.A. ratio remains 
constant at different age levels.”—Author summary. 

138. Behar, Isaac. (VA Hosp, Durham, N.C.) 
A new tachistoscope for animals and man. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 305-306.—R. H. Waters. 

139. Brindley, G. S. (U. Cambridge, England) 
The discrimination of after-images. J. Physiol., 
1959, 147, 194-203.—Weber's law holds approxi- 
mately for discrimination of after-images, except at 
higher intensities where the fraction increases mark- 
edly. This is probably due to bleaching of nearly all 
of the photosensitive pigment. After-images pro- 
duced by stimuli of short duration are determined by 
total quantity of light, independent of its distribution 
in time. This indicates that the persistence of after- 
images is due to chemical changes in the receptor and 
not to adaptational changes in nerve cells—D. R. 
Peryam. 

140. Campbell, F. W., Robson, J. G., & West- 
heimer, G. (U. Cambridge, England) Fluctuations 
of accommodation under steady viewing condi- 
tions. J. Physiol, 1959, 145, 579-594.—In steadily 
viewing a near target the refractive power of the eye 
constantly fluctuates. Fluctuations stop in viewing 
a target at infinity or when a cyclopegic is instilled. 
Dominant frequency components are in the 0-0.5 c/s 
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range. In an empty visual field or with greatly in- 
creased focus depth, lower frequency components are 
increased. With an accommodation stimulus moving 
sinusoidally at a frequency near 2 c/s the natural 
high-frequency rhythm is suppressed. Optometry 
methods and apparatus are described.—D. №, Peryam. 

141. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U.) The effect 
of age on the ACA ratio. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 
36, 299-303.—Results from 1 S are presented. They 
show a continuous increase in the ACA ratio (change 
in accommodative convergence per unit change in ac- 
commodation) with age. The increase in ACA ratio 
is relatively slow up to age 40, then becomes very 
rapid between ages 40 and 50. Previous studies are 
reviewed.—E. G. Heinemann. 

142. Gibson, James J. The information con- 
tained in light. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 23- 
30.—In its projective function, light contains more 
information than eyes will pick up in a lifetime of 
exploration. The information in optical geometry in- 
cludes presence or absence of texture, pattern or form 
of a texture, texture with a closed contour, shape and 
size of contour as such, abstract form, density of tex- 
ture as such, transformation, and invariant properties. 
Binocular disparity, color constancy, shadows, or dis- 
tance estimation have not been discussed.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

143. Harmon, Leon D. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Inc, Murray Hill, N.J.) Analogs and models of 
the human visual system. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 
36, 304-311.—Some mathematical theories of visual 
processes and attempts to build machines that simulate 
visual functions are reviewed briefly.—E. G. Heine- 
mann. 

144. Heath, Gordon G. (Indiana U.) The use 
of graphic analysis in visual training. Amer, J. 
Optom., 1959, 36, 337-350.—"Graphic analysis em- 
bodies a framework of concepts regarding the func- 
tional relationship between accommodation and con- 
vergence which can be applied to orthoptics and visual 
training in many ways." Methods of graphic analy- 
sis and their use in the specification of training pro- 
cedures are described. 5 cases are presented to illus- 
trate applications.—E. G. Heinemann. 

145. Hollander, Harriet E.  (U. Pittsburgh) 
The effect of subliminal stimuli upon perceptual 
discrimination. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4445. 
—Abstract. 

146. Sperling, G. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Negative afterimage without prior 
positive image. Science, 1960, 131, 1613-1614.—“A 
procedure is described which causes an observer to 
see a negative afterimage of a visual field without 
seeing the field itself. This phenomenon is shown to 
be closely related to ordinary afterimages and to tem- 
poral visual masking.” Interactions between a small 
circular test patch and a masking field upon which it 
is geometrically superimposed are described and rep- 
resented in a figure. “As the energy in the test patch 
and its temporal occurrence relative to the masking 
field are varied, the reported appearance of the test 
patch may be a positive image, a negative image, an 
ambiguous image, or it may be masked completely.” 
—S, J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 331, 407, 452, 455, 461, 522, 670, 
1135, 1382, 1390) ` 
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Space & Object Perception 


147. Bartley, S. H. Some comparisons between 
print size, object position, and object size in pro- 
ducing phenomenal distance. J. Psychol, 1959, 
48, 347-351.—The size of a crucial item in a photo- 
graphic print was manipulated by 2 general pro- 
cedures. One was the simple enlargement of the 
prints; the other was the enlargement of the print to 
enlarge the item, but this was done in connection with 
print cropping to reduce the print to its original di- 
mensions, Both methods seemed about equal in de- 
termining the phenomenal distance of the crucial item 
as determined by a psychophysical matching tech- 
nique. The law of the visual angle was not followed 
in the perceptual end results.—R. H. Husband. 


148. Beck, Jacob. (U. Pennsylvania) Texture- 
gradients and judgments of slant and recession. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 411-416.—". . . with 
fixed monocular vision, a texture-gradient alone can 
evoke a complex impression of slant and recession. 
-.. Adding a disparity-gradient (by binocular view- 
ing) tends to change the Os' impression . . . in the 
direction of the disparity-gradient . . . [but] does 
not...eliminate all the ambiguity of fixed monocu- 
lar vision."—ZR. Н. Waters. 


149. Brown, Robert H. (United States Naval Re- 
search Lab. Washington, D.C.) "Weber ratio for 
visual discrimination of velocity. Science, 1960, 
131, 1809-1810.—"As an approximation based on 
various experiments reported in the literature, the 
least detectable difference in speed (Aw) varies in 
direct proportion to the speed (w) over a range from 
0.1 to 20 degrees of visual angle per second. The 
constancy of the Weber ratio (Aw/w) aids in under- 
standing how men react to velocity in various situa- 
tions. . . . The present report serves to indicate the 
potential utility which may result from appropriate 
experimental analyses of the Weber ratio for visual 
discriminations of velocity."—S. J. Lachman. 


150. Carlson, V. R. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Overestimation in size- 
constancy judgments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
199-213.— The hypothesis that “under representa- 
tively natural conditions for the perception of depth, 
the perceived size of objects is invariant with dis- 
tance” was tested by asking 62 Ss to match a near 
(10 ft.) with a distant (40 ft. from S) triangle under 
instructions which permitted, but did not require, “a 
differentiation between apparent visual size and ob- 
jective size." The experimental room provided many 
cues to distance. The results supported the hypothe- 
sis and led to the suggestion that “overestimation in 
size-constancy judgments is due to the interaction of 
an attitudinal bias and O’s motivational reaction to 
the experimental situation."—R. Н. Waters. 


151. Ditchburn, R. W., Fender, D. H., & Mayne, 
Stella. (U. Reading, England) Vision with con- 
trolled movements of the retinalimage. J. Physiol., 
1959, 145, 98-107.—Retinal image movement is an- 
nulled using an apparatus which produces a visual 
target which moves so that its image remains con- 
stantly on the same part of the retina. Imposing mo- 
tion similar to the drift component of normal eye 
movements has little effect in preventing the “fade- 
out" which occurs with this stabilized image. Im- 
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posed motion similar to a natural flick causes sharp 
regeneration of the image followed by fading. This 
shows that flick motion helps maintain vision but is 
not the only factor.—D. К. Peryam. 

152. Gogel, W. C. & Granda, C. R. (USA 
Medical Research Lab. Fort Knox, Ky.) The ef- 
fect of convergence and angular size upon the 
computed value of a hypothetical observer con- 
stant in binocular vision. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep. 1958, No. 372. ii, 28 p.—'"The amount of 
binocular disparity required to duplicate a frontal 
extent in apparent depth was investigated as a func- 
tion of the angular size of the frontal extent and its 
convergence distance. It was found that the re- 
quired amount of binocular disparity tended to in- 
crease with an increase in convergence. Equations 
for calculating an observer constant C from this type 
of judgment were developed. The consequence of 
this type of approach was considered for the per- 
ception of the size of a depth interval and the shape 
of а three-dimensional object."—G. H. Mowbray. 

153. Gulick, W. L. (U. Delaware) Monocular 
contour perception under the influence of prior 
stimulation of the contralateral eye. Psychol. Rec., 
1960, 10, 123-130.—8 Os observed black square mov- 
ing left to right through 5.0? visual angle, velocity in- 
creased until no contour perception, Brief introduc- 
tion of prior stationary square increased up to 50% 
the maximum velocity for maintenance contour of 
perception with a linear relationship obtaining be- 
tween duration and maximum velocity. Similar 
facilitation occurred for binocular viewing and pre- 
ferred-eye monocular viewing of both stationary and 
moving stimulus. The facilitation effect was less 
pronounced under monocular viewing when the sta- 
tionary stimulus was presented contralaterally. То 
account for loss of contour facilitation, “it may be 
necessary to consider the process of summation as 
occurring within the entire visual system."—4R. J. 
Seidel, 

154. Hillix, W. A. (U. Missouri) Visual pat- 
tern identification as a function of fill and distor- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 192-197.—Stimuli 
were constructed in a 10 X 10 grid by a random sam- 
pling procedure. The number of elements filled in 
was varied from 10% through 50%, and the number 
of elements rearranged from the standard stimulus to 
make the correct alternative was varied from 10% 
through 40%. S had to choose the stimulus that 
most closely resembled the standard from the 3 al- 
ternatives presented. Fill, distortion, and their in- 
teraction had significant effects on time to respond 
and number of correct responses. An index of rela- 
tive similarity was developed to predict problem dif- 
ficulty, and showed a close relationship to both num- 
ber of correct responses and time to respond. Fur- 
ther suggestions were made for the quantification of 
perceptual difficulty.—J. Arbit. 

155. Hochberg, Julian, & Brooks, Virginia. 
(Cornell U.) The psychophysics of form: Re- 
versible-perspective drawings of spatial objects. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 337-354.—" Factor-analy- 
sis techniques assisted in obtaining a psychophysical 
equation which will predict the within-family re- 
sponses which untrained observers make to reversi- 
ble-perspective projection drawings of three-dimen- 
sional objects."—R. H. Waters. 
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156. Johansson, G. Binocular interaction in mo- 
tion perception. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 65-68. 
—An earlier experiment has shown a high degree of 
overestimation of small motion tracks as compared 
with static space perception. . . . this is hypothesized 
as the visual outcome of a central nerve process spe- 
cific for motion stimulation. The [present] experi- 
ment demonstrated a significant binocular summation 
and thus supported the hypothesis."—L. Goldberger. 


157. Kasparek, Catherine F. Catalog of trans- 
lated material in space perception (revised). USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR005.13- 
6001, Sub. 1, No. 51. 69 p—This is a revised cata- 
log of bibliographic materials in proprioception, ves- 
tibular function, and vision which have been trans- 
lated from foreign languages. It includes 501 items 
and provides instructions for obtaining copies of the 
articles from the Library of Congress.—L. Shatin. 


158. Kurke, M. I. (Dunlap & Associates, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Optical system design and the 
“empty field? Hum. Factors, 1959, 1(3), 72-/4— 
Study designed to determine whether the accommoda- 
tion disturbance in an "empty field" is sufficiently 
great to be considered in the design of ground-based 
Optical search systems. 4 optical systems varying 
from 1X to 3X were employed with unrestricted 
binocular vision as a control, Stimuli consisted of 
13 60° equilateral black matte cones ranging in base 
diameter from 14 in. to 3 in. For % of the trials 
both sky and terrain formed the background; for the 
other 14 of the trials, a cloudless sky served as Ђаск- 
ground. 6 men with normal depth perception and 
acuity (Orthorater measure) served as Ss. The re- 
sults showed significant differences among individ- 
uals and among optical systems. The background 
differences failed to elicit significant differences in 
detection thresholds. The author suggests that fac- 
tors other than an untextured field are of importance 
in the “empty field” situation—J. M. Christensen. 


159, Levine, Daniel. (Glendale, Ariz.) Unified 
analysis of depths of field and focus. J. Soc. Mo- 
tion Pict. TV Engineers, 1959, 68, 819-823.—The 
depths of field and of focus contribute independently 
to the size of the circle of confusion in the viewing 
plane. An integrated analysis permits treating both 
a 3-dimensional object space and a film surface that 
does not conform to the curvature of the image field, 
or is not smooth. The investigation is limited to a 
symmetric lens and suitable equations are developed. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 


160. Levonian, Edward. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Apparent movement in motion pictures. 
J. Soc. Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 1960, 69, 477- 
479.— Theories and characteristics of apparent move- 
ment are reviewed, and ways of controlling discrete 
movement, sometimes noted in rapid movement across 
a wide screen, are discussed. 17 refs.—R. L. Sulzer. 


161. Liedemit, Fritz. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Zur Dynamik des phánomenalen Raumes. 
(On {һе dynamics of perceptual space.) Z. Psychol., 
1960, 164, 75-143.—By stereoscopically projecting 
simple geometric shapes their depth disparity could 
be changed. This resulted in a perceptual change in 
their size, which is to be understood as a size con- 
stancy phenomenon. Increasing the luminance of one 
test figure decreased its depth disparity relative to the 
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other shape, concomitant with a reduction in its per- 
ceived size. This change of perceived depth is spe- 
cifically linked to the experimentally induced stereo- 
scopic field. A hypothesis, based on the experimental 
results, explains stereoscopic phenomena based on 
retinal disparity as well as those based on intensity 
changes and intensity differences, such as the Pulfrich 
phenomenon.—K. М. Newman. 


162. Lit, Alfred. (U. Michigan) Effect of tar- 
get velocity in a frontal plane on binocular spatial 
localization at photopic retinal illuminance levels. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 970-973.—2 Os set a 
fixation rod in the median plane to equal the distance 
of a rod oscillating in a frontal plane 100 cm. from 
the O's eyes. “The direction of the localization error 
was opposite for the two observers used. For both 
observers, however, the absolute magnitude of the 
localization errors progressively increased as target 
velocity was increased at each of the three retinal 
illuminance levels. . . . the oscillating rod was local- 
ized at increasing distances from the eyes as level 
of retinal illuminance was increased at a given target 
velocity.” —D. S. Blough. 


163. Lit, Alfred. (U. Michigan) The magnitude 
of the Pulfrich stereophenomenon as a function 
of target velocity. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 165- 
175—"When filters of unequal optical density are 
placed in front of the two eyes, a target which is 
actually oscillating in a frontoparallel plane appears 
nearer than it really is for one direction of stroke and 
farther than it really is for the return stroke (Pulfrich 
stereophenomenon). Measurements of the near and 
far displacements of a black vertical rod have been. 
obtained for a wide range of target velocities under 
each of several conditions of unequal binocular retinal 
illuminance. . .. The obtained results are analyzed in 
terms of an hypothesized absolute visual latent period 
whose magnitude is assumed to be an inverse func- 
tion of level of retinal illuminance. The results are 
shown to be in good quantitative agreement with pre- 
dictions based on the geometrical theory of the Pul- 
frich effect. Discrepancies at low target velocities are 
noted and discussed.”—Author summary. 


164. Mooney, Craig M. (Defense Research Medi- 
cal Lab., Toronto, Canada) Recognition of am- 
biguous and unambiguous visual configurations 
with short and longer exposures. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1960, 51, 119-125.—3 kinds of visual configurations 
were presented tachistoscopically with exposure times 
of 0.07 sec. and 5.0 sec., a factoral design being used 
to account for the pertinent variables. The premise 
that “the superiority of the method of visual inspec- 
tion might be uniquely attributed to the efficacy of 
viewing time and scanning eye movements by virtue 
of contingent cognitive associations” was not sup- 
ported, and it is concluded from present and earlier 
evidence that the learning process entailed in initial 
familiarization with novel visual configurations is in- 
dependent of viewing time and scanning eye move- 
ments. Explanations of such learning must be con- 
strained, therefore, by the fact that it occurs through 
the single brief glance—C. M. Franks. 

165. Mountjoy, Paul T. (Denison U.) Monocu- 
lar regard and decrement to the Miiller-Lyer illu- 
sion. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 141-143.—‘“‘Decrement 
to the Miiller-Lyer illusion was investigated under 
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monocular and binocular visual conditions. The 
monocular group exhibited statistically greater decre- 
ment than the binocular S’s. The causal relation of 
monocular vision to this marked decrement is un- 
known."—R. J. Seidel. 

166. Notterman, J. M., Cicala, G. A., & Page, 
D. C. (Princeton U.) Demonstration of the in- 
fluence of stimulus and response categories upon 
difference limens. Science, 1960, 131, 983-984.— 
"Representative types of stimulus and response cate- 
gories were used with the same subjects in determin- 
ing the difference threshold for visual velocity dis- 
crimination. The observed interaction between these 
variables and difference limens was pronounced."— 
S. J. Lachman. 


167. Saucer, Rayford, & Coppinger, Neil W. 
(VA Center, Kecoughtan, Va.) Standard stimulus- 
conditions for thresholds of apparent movement. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 435—439.— Testing condi- 
tions that will be free from such effects as familiarity, 
expectancy, meaning, and provide data for parametric 
analysis are described and their utility demonstrated 
on a population including hospital patients.—R. H. 
Waters. 


168. Siegel, Harold, & Duncan, Carl P. (North- 
western U.) Retinal disparity and diplopia vs. 
luminance and size of target. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960, 73, 280-284.—'"The experiment was concerned 
with the amount of retinal disparity that could be 
tolerated before fusion was lost and diplopia occurred. 
... The results were that retinal disparity to diplopia 
did not vary as a function of photopic luminance, but 
increased directly and significantly with the size of 
the target."—R. Н. Waters. 


169. Vanderplas, James M. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) On the flattening-effect of optical 
magnification. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 473- 
478.—Alternative explanations of the effect are de- 
scribed.—R. Н. Waters. 


170. Wallach, Hans, & McKenna, Virgil V. 
(Swarthmore Coll,) On size-perception in the ab- 
sence of cues for distance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 
73, 458-460.—*. . . in the absence of distance-cues for 
the standard object only a minority of Os produced 
matches in which retinal images were equated. The 
previous result, that such matches occur regularly 
when both the standard and the comparison-object are 
given without distance-cues, thus becomes a fact of 
minor importance."—R. H. Waters. 


171, White, Benjamin W., & Mueser, Gayle E. 
(Massachusetts Inst, Г соку) Accuracy in re- 
constructing the arrangement of elements generat- 
ing kinetic depth displays. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
60, 1-11—“Watching the moving shadows cast by 
five elements mounted in a 4 x 5 rectangular matrix 
on a revolving turntable, Ss were asked to reproduce 
the patterns under various display conditions. Only 
after the introduction of reference markers at the 
head and foot of the matrix were Ss able to reproduce 
the patterns with an accuracy which exceeded change 
expectancy. Using these reference markers, it was 
found that accuracy of reproduction was increased by 
increasing the exposure time and by making the ele- 
ments discriminably different in shape.” The effect 
of other variables is discussed and individual differ- 
ences noted.—J. Arbit. 
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172. Wolf, Ernst, & Zigler, Michael J. (Welles- 
ley Coll.) Some relationships of glare and target 
perception. USAF W ADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59- 
394. vi, 29 p.—The threshold visibility of a test 
target in the vicinity of a glare source was deter- 
mined for various sizes and luminances of the glare 
source, various angular separations between glare 
source and target, and various exposure times and 
retinal locations. Thresholds for target perception 
become lower as glare luminance is decreased, area 
of glare source is decreased, distance between glare 
source and test target is increased, and size of test 
target is increased. When exposure time of the test 
target is increased, thresholds become lower until an 
exposure time of approximately 1 sec. is reached; 
longer exposure times have little effect on thresholds. 
When Landolt rings, letters, and dials are shown to 
10 male students with 20/20 vision, "at various dis- 
tances from a glare source, threshold luminance for 
readability similarly depends upon glare luminance 
and angular separation between glare source and 
target." 18 refs.—M. B. Mitchell. 


(See also Abstracts 643, 1385) 


Color Vision 


173. Ball, Richard J, & Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio 
State U.) Lines of constant hue in the blue corner 
of the color mixture diagram. Amer. J. Optom., 
1959, 36, 200-212.—Mixtures that yield the same hue 
were determined for the following pairs of mono- 
chromatic stimuli: 468 mp paired with each of 8 
stimuli ranging from 520 to 622 my, and 674 my 
paired with each of 7 stimuli ranging from 450 to 
493 mu. 2 Ss were used. “All constant hue lines 
in the blue corner of the diagram are nearly parallel 
[to the spectrum locus] up to a point corresponding to 
about 490my. Then they make a sharp bend and 
coverage toward the achromatic point. Fry's find- 
ing that the blue corner of the color mixture diagram 
is dichromatic has been confirmed."—E. G. Heine- 
mann, 


174. Boynton, Robert M. (U. Rochester) Theory 
of color vision. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 929- 
944.—"A theory of color vision is presented which 
attempts to account for the physics, physiology, and 
psychology of the color-vision process. Three types 
of photopigments are assumed to be distributed among 
five types of cones. It is suggested that color signals 
are of an opponent-colors variety from retina to 
lateral geniculate body, then coded in terms of the 
four psychologically unique colors from the lateral 
geniculate to the visual cortex. The theory is quan- 
titative."—D. S. Blough. 


175. Brindley, G. S, & Rushton, W. A. H. 
(Cambridge U., England) The colour of mono- 
chromatic light when passed into the human 
retina from behind. J. Physiol., 1959, 147, 204-208. 
—Light was “piped” from a Stiles monochromator 
through a glass rod ground to fit the schlera and 
pushed into the temporal fornix of the conjunctival 
sac, while the eye was rotated toward the nose. Nor- 
mal colours resulted. This evidence is contrary to 
the hypothesis that there is only one photosensitive 
pigment, but various colour selectors interposed be- 
tween it and the light.—D. R. Peryam. 
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176. Galifret, Yves. (Ed.) Mechanisms of colour 
discrimination. New York: Pergamon, 1960. viii, 
296 p. $9.50.—Containing the proceedings of an 
international symposium held in Paris during July, 
1958, this volume is divided into 6 sections: “Inaugu- 
ral Lecture’ (H. Piéron), “Zoological Inventory” 
(К. von Frisch, С. Viaud), “Neurophysiological 
Problems” (W. A. H. Rushton, Y. Galifret), “Bio- 
chemical Problems” (H. J. A. Dartnall), “Psycho- 
physical Problems” (W. S. Stiles, L. M. Hurvich, 
Н. Piéron, L. Scheglman, C. E. M. Hansel, Y. le 
Grand), “Closing Session" (Н. Piéron, D. Hurvich). 
Each section is followed by a discussion.—P. Ratoosh. 

177. Goldstein, Alvin G., & Borresen, C. Robert. 
(U. Missouri) Red-green color deficiency and 
compensatory learning: Ап experimental critique. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1960, 73, 482-485.—A study by 
Brown & Overton (see 33: 708) is criticized on 
methodological grounds and their results considered 
unsupportive of the hypothesis that “unrecognized 
physiological weakness may elicit compensatory learn- 
ing."—R. Н. Waters. 

178. Heath, Gordon, & Schmidt, Ingeborg. (In- 
diana U.) Signal color recognition by color defec- 
tive observers. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 36, 421-437. 
—19 color defective and 31 normal Ss were tested for 
their ability to name the colors of briefly presented 
point sources of light. The Ss' responses were re- 
stricted to 5 predetermined color names. 20 test 
lights of differing chromaticity were each presented 
under conditions represented by the combinations of 2 
exposure durations, 2 illuminance levels, and 3 back- 
grounds (dark, or randomly arranged points of white 
or red light). The results are discussed with refer- 
ence to Judd's proposed specifications for a 3-color 
system of pilot lights for instrument panels—E. С. 
Heinemann. 


179. Helm, Carl E. (Princeton U.) A multi- 
dimensional ratio scaling analysis of perceived 
color relations. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4445. 
—Abstract. 

180. Land, E. Н. Experiments in color vision. 
Scient. American, 1959, 200(5), 84-99.—A compre- 
hensive explanation with a dozen illustrations of 
Land’s hypotheses that “color in natural images de- 
pends on a varying balance between longer and 
shorter wavelengths over the visual fieli"—C. T. 
Morgan. 

181. Marriott, F. H. C. (Oxford U., London, 
England) Color naming experiments and the two- 
quanta theory. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 1022. 
—'"... Bouman and Walraven have described experi- 
ments on color naming of a small centrally fixated 
field presented in a brief flash. They state among 
their conclusions, ‘In the extreme red two receptor 
systems are active, the one being more sensitive and 
leading to colorless for a two-quanta excitation, the 
other to red.’ This theoretical conclusion, however, 
is contradicted by their own published experimental 
results. . . . further experiments . . . agree well with 
Bouman and Walraven's results, but both sets of 
experimental findings show that more than two 
quanta are necessary both for colorless and red per- 
ceptions.” —F. Ratliff. 


182. Repkin, V. V., & Repkina, С. V. Analiz 
sistemnogo stroytniya vospriyatiya. Soobshche- 
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nie IV. Issledovanie konstantnogo vospriyatiya 
tsveta. [Analysis of the systemic structure of per- 
ception. Communication IV, Investigation of the 
constant perception of color.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 39-42—Summarizes a 
series of experiments on the constancy of color per- 
ception conducted at the University of Moscow. The 
assumption was that the perception of color constancy 
is due mostly to mechanisms of conditioning. The 
most salient results were: (a) the perception of color 
constancy is due to the system of conditioned asso- 
ciations determined by the visual field, and (b) two 
systems are particularly important—the color of the 
objects and the irregularities in the reflection spec- 
trum.—4A. Cuk. 

183. Schroeder, Alfred C. (Radio Corp. America 
Lab. Princeton, N.J.) Theory on the receptor 
mechanism in color vision. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 945-949.—“A theory is proposed to account 
for the color discrimination in the eye which does not 
require three different kinds of photochemicals or 
three different kinds of cones. Color discrimination 
is accomplished by at least three identical receptors 
positioned at appropriate positions along the outer 
segment of each cone.”—D. S. Blough. 


184. Shlaifer, Arthur. (Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Optometry, Philadelphia) Further aspects of blur- 
ring and color discrimination. Amer. J. Optom., 
1959, 36, 532-537.— Data have been presented which 
evaluate the effect of blurring induced with plus 
spheres on ability to differentiate color under certain 
qualified test conditions. Discrimination of a single 
colored target against a white background is obtained 
with a distinctly higher level of plus fog than obtains 
when two or more adjacent colors are presented 
against the same background. Pseudo-isochromatic 
test plates can be differentiated with an average plus 
fog as high as 6.00 D. monocularly and 7.6 D. binocu- 
larly. The ability to discriminate individual colors 
under a fog of plus spheres is progressively reduced 
at retinal areas 5° and 10° from the fixation point in 
both nasal and temporal fields as compared with re- 
sults obtained with central fixation.” —Author sum- 
mary. 

185. Trotter, J. R. (Edinburgh U., Scotland) A 
projector for colour demonstration. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 171-172.—For demonstrating proper- 
ties pertinent to hue, mixing, saturation, brightness, 
luminance, and phenomena such as visual afterimages. 
Photograph.—C. M. Franks. 

186. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
How good is the H-R-R test for color blindness? 
Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 36, 169-193.—"For anyone 
who does not want anything more than a normal- 
abnormal screen, or is satisfied with the predictive 
value of a lantern test (which tests vocabulary as 
much as physiology), the H-R-R [Hardy, Rand, and 
Rittler] is acceptable. But for conscientious work in 
the advising of employers and the vocational guidance 
of youth, there is still no substitute for an anomalo- 
scope."—E. G. Heinemann. 

187. Wright, Hilton. (Division Applied Physics, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada) On 
the relative spectral energy distribution of CIE 
standard source A. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 
980-982.—The relative spectral energy distribution 
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of a tungsten ribbon filament lamp . . . differs from 
that of a coiled filament type lamp operating at the 
same color temperature. There is reason to believe 
that the relative spectral energy distribution of the 
latter resembles more closely the relative spectral 
energy distribution tabulated by the CIE for that 
source and, consequently, lamps of the coiled filament 
type have been recommended for use as the stand- 
ard. ... Ribbon and coiled filament lamps calibrated 
at 2854° K were subjected to visual and photoelectric 
tests to determine the significance of the effect of the 
different energy distributions on selected test colors. 
An analysis of the results shows that small changes 
in chromaticity do occur, but for practical colori- 
metric purposes these differences can safely be ig- 
nored.”—F, Ratliff. 

188. Wurzburg, F. L., Jr., DiBernardo, Alfred, 
& Cleary, James R. (Interchemical Corp., NYC) 
Calculation of small color differences. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 49, 974—980.—Photoelectric colorimeters 
can be used as differential instruments to determine 
the ratios of tristimulus values of similar coloring 
materials to a high degree of precision. In the past, 
the difficult and time-consuming methods of calculat- 
ing color coordinate differences from such data have 
seriously hindered their practical usefulness. It is 
shown that such calculations can be very greatly sim- 
plified for small color differences by making use of an 
approximation that becomes increasingly better as the 
color difference becomes smaller—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 410, 637) 


Visual Sensitivity 


189. Alpern, M., Kitai, S, & Isaacson, J. D. 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.) The dark adaptation process 
of the pupillomotor photoreceptors. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1959, 48, 583-594.—Determination of the 
stimulus intensity required to evoke a criterion pupil 
response at various time intervals in the dark pro- 
duced curves similar to psychophysical dark adapta- 
tion curves indicating that both rods and cones can 
mediate the process.—D. Shaad. 

190. Armington, J. С, & Biersdorf, W. R. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, 
D.C.) Long-term light adaptation of the human 
electroretinogram. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 1-5.—Indices of the light-adaptation process in 
the human visual system were obtained by means of 
both the electroretinogram and a psychophysical in- 
cremental threshold procedure. The process was 
studied for the time interval between 1 sec. and 15 
min, after the onset of adaptation. The form of the 
electroretinal adaptation curve was found to depend 
upon the stimulus area conditions and was different 
for the positive and negative components of the elec- 
troretinogram. The psychophysical sensitivity curves 
all showed a tendency to decrease after 3 min. in the 
light. “The results are of significance for visual 
theory."—J. M. Havlena. 

191. Brown, John L., Phares, Lester, & Fletcher, 
Dorothy E. (U. Pennsylvania) Spectral energy 
thresholds for the resolution of acuity targets. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 950-960.—Threshold 
relative energy measurements have been made with 
monochromatic light at 10-ти intervals between 400 
and 710 my for threshold criteria which represent a 
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series of visual acuities in addition to light detection. 
The data can be approximated by summing cone and 
rod sensitivities derived írom earlier independent 
measurements of light detection by the dark-adapted 
eye in the fovea and the periphery. The relation be- 
tween the logarithm of threshold energy and visual 
acuity required by the criterion of threshold has been 
predicted from monochromatic data for several broad 
spectral distributions of illumination, and predictions 
are compared with empirical data—Author abstract. 

192. Domey, R. G., McFarland, R. A., & Chad- 
wick, E. (Harvard U.) Dark adaptation as a 
function of age and time: II. A derivation. J. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 267-279.—А model for dark 
adaptation was described mathematically. Thresholds 
as a function of time were related to аде.—/. Bot- 
winick, 

193. Hanson, John A., & Anderson, Edythe M. 
S. (Tufts U.) Studies on dark adaptation: VII. 
Effect of pre-exposure color on foveal dark adap- 
tation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 965-969.— 
Dark adaptation was measured with white, red, green, 
and blue test patches following pre-exposure to white, 
red, green, and blue in all combinations. Test patch 
sizes were 48’ and 2° 16’; pre-exposure was to 100 
ft-L for 100 sec, for the smaller test patch and to 10 
ft-L for 10 sec. for the larger. “The results indicated 
the absence of pre-exposure color effects in the rod- 
free fovea . . . pre-exposure to red light reduced sub- 
sequent sensitivity to the long-wavelength part of the 
spectrum to a slightly greater degree than [other 
pre-exposures]. . . . The results for the larger rod- 
populated foveal area demonstrated effects consistent 
with the scotopic luminance of the pre-exposure colors 
which were used.”—D. S. Blough. 

194. Kinney, Jo Ann Smith; Sweeney, Edward 
J., & Ryan, Alma P. (USN Medical Research Lab., 
New London, Conn.) A new test of scotopic sen- 
sitivity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 461-467.—R. 
H. Waters. 


195. Levinson, J. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Fusion of complex flicker. Part II. 
Science, 1960, 131, 1438-1440.—"Flicker waveform 
has been found to have a slight but specific effect upon 
fusion threshold. A depression of threshold ampli- 
tude of about 30 percent occurs if a second harmonic 
of near-threshold amplitude is added to the funda- 
mental The magnitude of the depression depends 
critically on the relative phase of the two components 
of the waveform." 2 figures, one a diagrammatic rep- 
resentation of the apparatus and the other a graph 
indicating fusion amplitude as a function of phase 
difference between components, are included.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


196. Marriot, F. H. C. Morris, Valerie B., & 
Pirenne, M. Н. (Oxford U., England) The mini- 
mum flux of energy detectable by the human eye. 
J. Physiol., 1959, 145, 369-373.—' The threshold for 
an effectively point source of light continuously ex- 
posed, using a spectral band centered at 0.52 u, was 
about 4-7 X 101° ergs/sec, which is equivalent to 
100-150 quanta/sec of maximum scotopic efficiency. 
Temporal summing properties of the eye are discussed 
in relation to the findings.—D. R. Peryam. 


197. Metcalf, Robert D., & Horn, Richard E. 
(Aerospace Medical Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
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©.) . Visual recovery times from high-intensity 
flashes of light. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 36, 623- 
633.—After 15 min. of preadaptation to a room il- 
lumination of 0.07 ft-c, 4 Ss were exposed for 0.1 
sec. to illumination from a carbon arc source rang- 
ing from 60 to over 12,000 lumens/ft.2 Recovery 
time (till the S could detect the presence of a cen- 
trally fixated 17’ circular stimulus of 0.07 ft-L) was 
found to be linearly related to the log luminance of 
the glare source. The bearing of the results on prob- 
lems faced by military personnel exposed to high 
intensity flashes of light is discussed.—E. G. Heine- 
mann, 


198. Peckham, R. H., & Hart, W. M. (Bethesda, 
Md.) Neural integration at the retinal level as 
evidenced by flicker fusion measurements. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1959, 48, 594—602.— Thresholds of fusion 
frequency for low contrast foveal flicker indicates 
enhancement of response to subliminal stimuli; tem- 
poral summation through association cells at the 
bipolar ganglion cell synapse level is supported by 
the data.—D. Shaad. 


199. Sloan, L. L. (Baltimore, Md.) New test 
charts for the measurement of visual acuity at far 
and near distances. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959, 48, 
807-813.— Following the Snellen principle, 10 letters 
chosen to include vertical, horizontal, oblique, and 
curved contours have been selected for proposed 
charts recommended by a subcommittee on Optics 
and Visual Physiology of the American Medical As- 
sociation.—D. Shaad. 


200. Sperling,. H. G, & Lewis, W. С. (USN 
Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Some 
comparisons between foveal spectral sensitivity 
data obtained at high brightness and absolute 
threshold. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 983-989.— 
The spectral sensitivity of the fovea was measured 
by 3 methods on the same 3 Os. The methods were: 
absolute threshold with 2 sizes of stimuli, flicker 
photometry, and heterochromatic brightness match- 
ing, The data were analyzed with reference to: (a) 
the reliability of the departures from a smooth curve, 
(b) the presence of a scotopic factor within a 2° 
centrally-fixated field, and (с) the additivity of 
heterochromatic luminances as determined by the 
CIE procedure. The results indicate: (a) good cor- 
respondence of 3 major irregularities at 450-60, 490, 
and 580 my, (b) definite scotopic components in the 
2° data and possible scotopic effects in the 45’ data, 
(c) for the 45’ absolute threshold the irregularity at 
580 my consistently became a sharp loss in sensi- 
tivity which delineated twin peaks at 540 and 590- 
600 mp. The threshold data showed a very large 
failure of additivity of luminances over this same 
region of the spectrum.—Author abstract. 


201. Thrane, V. C. Sensory and preparatory 
factors in response latency: I. The visual intensity 
function. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 82-96.—Sim- 
ple reaction times under irregular order of stimulus 
presentation are studied as a function of 3 luminous 
intensities viewed and covering 5 log I units at the 
upper half of the brightness scale. Response latency 
varies inversely and rectilinearly with log I within 
this range. Respondents tend to converge in average 
latency but differ more in variability as stimulus 
strength is reduced, the more variable Ss even at high 
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intensity suffering relatively greater loss in speed. 
Both positive and negative practice effects are ob- 
served, which seem partly dependent on stimulus in- 
tensity—Author abstract. 

202. Warren, Richard M., & Poulton, E. C. 
(National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Basis for lightness-judgments of grays. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 380-387.—Results from 4 experi- 
ments obtained from 400 Ss agree with “predictions 
based upon the physical-correlate theory . . . [see 34: 
455] ‘lightness’ judgments . . . were proportional to 
the square root of the amount of light reflected by 
the gray paper.’—R. Н. Waters. 

203. Wolf, Ernst. (Retina Found., Boston, Mass.) 
Glare and age. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 64, 502- 
514.—With intense directed light reducing the sensi- 
tivity of the retina (glare), the ability to see the gaps 
in Landolt rings at 4, 7, and 10 degrees displacement 
from the glare source was studied in 112 persons 
aged 5-85. When glare increases from 1 to 15,000 
mL., the Landolt target must be increased propor- 
tionally for recognition. At age 40 sudden accelera- 
tion in sensitivity to glare occurs, and as age in- 
creases relatively more target luminance is necessary. 
Lens opacities producing scatter are suggested as 
responsible for glare.—R. L. Sulzer. 

204. Wolf, Ernst; Zigler, Michael J., & Cowen- 
Solomons, Hope B. (Wellesley Coll.) Variability 
of dark adaptation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 
961-965.—Dark adaptation curves were obtained for 
3 Os following pre-exposure to 1510 mL, for 10 min. 
“Half of the tests were taken immediately upon en- 
tering the darkroom, the other half after 30 minutes 
rest in total darkness. The variability of threshold 
measurements is approximately twice as large in the 
former as in the latter condition.” In a 2nd experi- 
ment, the dark adaptation procedure followed 30 min. 
reading in bright outdoor light. “When the eyes are 
not shielded . . . or when luminance is only slightly 
reduced, the delayed . . . curves reach lower levels 
than when the tests are made immediately. How- 
ever, when the eyes are shielded by dense goggles 
dark-adaptation curves obtained in immediate and 
delayed tests are indistinguishable."—D. S. Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 331, 333, 457, 463, 840) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


205. Allison, A. C., & Blumberg, B.S. (National 
Inst. Medical Research, London, England) . Ability 
to taste phenylthiocarbamide among Alaskan Es- 
kimos and other populations. Нит. Biol., 1959, 31, 
352-359.—In contrast to the low frequencies of non- 
tasters found in American Indians, 2696 of 68 North- 
ern Alaskan Eskimos were observed to be nontasters. 
It is suggested that differences in nontaster fre- 
quencies might be a function of environmental in- 
fluence, viz., of the amount of iodine and goitrogenic 
compounds consumed. 41 refs.—P. Swartz. 

206. Pangborn, Rose Marie. (U. California, 
Davis) Infuence of color on the discrimination 
of sweetness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 229-238. 
—The effect of red, green, and yellow food coloring 
on the judged sweetness and flavor of aqueous and 
nectar solutions was tested by the method of paited 


comparison. 12 trained and 10 untrained Os were 
employed. "Green coloring did not affect the ac- 
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curacy with which Os identified sucrose level and 
peppermint flavoring in aqueous solutions. Untrained 
panels had a slight tendency to ascribe greater sweet- 
ness and greater flavor to orange- and red-colored 
solutions containing apricot and cherry flavoring, re- 
spectively, especially when sucrose differences were 
very small. . . . Sweetness-discrimination was not 
influenced by red, green, or yellow coloring in un- 
flavored aqueous solutions. In pear nectar... green- 
colored samples [were judged] as the least sweet.” — 
R. Н. Waters. 

207. Peryam, David R. (QM Food & Container 
Inst., Chicago, Ill.) The variable taste perception 
of sodium benzoate. Food Technol., 1960, 14, 383- 
386.—Water solutions of sodium benzoate, in a log 
series of 5 concentrations from .01% to 1%, were 
analyzed for flavor by a trained taste panel, who rated 
the intensity of salt, sweet, sour, and bitter in each 
solution. There was significant variability among 
Ss in the qualities reported; however, most Ss re- 
ported more than one quality although Ss could not 
be reliably classified on the basis of qualities reported. 
Significant variability was also found as a function 
of concentration. Variability was greater than found 
in similar tests on sucrose, caffein, sodium chloride, 
and citric acid—D. R. Peryam. 

208. Phillips, N. E., & Bartlett, R. G., Jr. Gross 
effects of liquid O, contaminants: Additional 
Studies. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, 
Proj. No. MR005.13-3100, Sub. 7, No. 2. ii, 7 p.— 
The ability of jet instructor training pilots to differ- 
entiate by odor between contaminated and uncon- 
taminated gaseous oxygen was tested. Several Ss 
were able to differentiate, but none was able to iden- 
tify the 2 gases. 2 Ss could differentiate between 2 
pure oxygen samples from cylinders in stock at the 
Naval Air Station.—L. Shatin. 

209. Reese, T. S., & Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) 
Subjective intensity of coffee odor. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 424—428.—"For a group of 12 men the 
subjective intensity of coffee was found to grow as 
the 0.55 power of the concentration. . . . Two ex- 
ploratory experiments with heptane gave evidence of 
a power function with an exponent of the order of 
0.6. The fact that the apparent intensity of odors 
grows as a power function of the concentration is 
consistent with the law that appears to govern other 
sense modalities."—R. H. Waters. 

‚210. Skude, Gunnar. (U. Lund, Sweden) Con- 
sistency of sweet taste perception for phenyl- 
thiourea (P. T. С.). Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 
1960, 9, 325-333.—" Eight sweet tasters for P. T. C. 
found in a preceding investigation were retested with 
P. T. C. solutions by using a discriminating test 
method. Variations in the course of a single day 
and during longer periods were studied. It was ob- 
served that the consistency of sweet tasting for this 
compound varied intraindividually as well as inter- 
individually. . . . Such inconsistencies influence the 
result of investigations into inheritance of the trait." 
C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 461, 530, 1422, 1424, 1425, 1427) 


SOMESTHESIS 


211. Black, Roger W., & Bevan, William. 
(Emory U.) The effect of subliminal shock upon 
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the judged intensity of weak shock. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 262-267.—2 groups of 26 Os each were 
given 20 shocks at each of 5 intensity levels. The 
experimental group received interpolated shocks of 
50% threshold intensity. The experimental group 
judged the 20 shocks at each intensity level to be 
significantly more intense that did the control group. 
GSR deflections were related to the supraliminal but 
not to the subliminal shocks.—R. Н. Waters. 

212. Childers, Barry P. (Florida State U.) 
Thermal threshold changes as a function of adap- 
tation to different temperatures. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 20, 4443.—Abstract. 


213. Eijkman, E., & Vendrik, A. J. Н. (Roman 
Catholic U., Nijmengen, Netherlands) Dynamics 
of the vibration sense at low frequencies. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1134-1139.—"' The dy- 
namic properties of the vibration sense in the human 
skin were investigated by means of psychophysical 
methods using stimuli with different time courses. 
Sinusoidal deformations and deformations linearly in- 
creasing with time were used. Up to frequencies of 
30 cps the results are described very well by a differ- 
entiating system having a time constant of about 30 
msec. This is in good agreement with electrophysio- 
logical observations. Also in agreement with electro- 
physiological experiments, “rectifying” properties are 
found. Possible mechanisms underlying these phe- 
nomena аге discussed."—4. M. Small, Jr. 


214, Eisler, H. Similarity in the continuum of 
heaviness with some methodological and theoreti- 
cal considerations. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 69- 
81.—". . . subjects estimated (a) the ratio and (b) 
the similarity of pairs of stimuli consisting of weights. 
. .. the relation obtained in earlier investigations be- 
tween estimated similarity and the two subjective 
magnitudes of the pair, holds good for the continuum 
of heaviness too. In connection with this the intra- 
individual standard deviation of ratio estimates and 
the problem of internal consistency of a ratio matrix 
are treated. . . . the similarity function is tentatively 
extended to multi-dimensional cases and an attempt is 
made to connect similarity and discrimination learn- 
ing."—L. Goldberger. 


215. Geldard, Frank A. (U. Virginia) Some 
neglected possibilities of communication. Science, 
1960, 131, 1583-1588.— The "human integument, hous- 
ing several modalities, rivaling the ear as a temporal 
discriminator and greatly excelling the eye in this 
respect, sharing with the retina the property of some- 
what orderly spatial extension, has many of the mes- 
sage-transmitting features commonly extolled in the 
eye and the ear." Major sections are: “The Skin as 
Informer," "Uses of Existing Devices" "Building 
Blocks for Coding," “Dimensions of Mechanical Vi- 
bration,” "Locus," "Intensity," “Duration,” "Fre- 
quency," "Language of Vibration," "Intensity as a 
Function of Time,” “Role of Cutaneous Communica- 
tions,” “Electrical Stimulation,” and “Conclusion.” 
“We have not yet really begun to look carefully into 
the communication possibilities offered by the human 
integument or even into the bare facts that provide 
the possibilities."—S. J. Lachman. 


216. Glaser, E. M., Hall, M. S., & Whittow, G. C. 


(London Hosp. Medical Coll., England) Habitua- 
tion to heating and cooling of the same hand. J. 
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Physiol., 1959, 146, 152-164.—5 adult Ss repeatedly 
immersed one hand in hot (47°C) or in cold (4°C) 
water. In both cases after 9-15 days the sensations 
and blood pressure changes which normally accom- 
pany such immersion were greatly diminished, whereas 
responses resulting from immersion of the opposite 
hand were unchanged. This suggests that adaptation 
to heat and cold can be retained at the same time. 
There was no evidence of localized changes in the 
hand. The habituation was inhibited by anxiety, 
changes of interest, or oral administration of chlor- 
promazine.—D. R. Peryam. 


217. Hawkes, G. R., & Warm, J. S. (USA Medi- 
cal Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The sensory 
range of electrical stimulation of the skin. Amer. 
J. Psychol, 1960, 73, 485-487—Absolute threshold 
and tolerance-limit values are given in Ma for a 
number of frequencies.—R. H. Waters. 


218. Hawkes, Glenn R., & Warm, J. S. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Com- 
munication by electrical stimulation of the skin: 
1. Absolute identification of stimulus intensity 
level. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1959, No. 400. 
ii, 18 p.—Current intensity level as a cue for signal- 
ing purposes was investigated. When intensity levels 
were equally spaced in terms of the subjective mag- 
nitude of sensation, 2 levels could be identified with- 
out error Maximum transmission of information 
was achieved using 3 levels. At 1500 cps a.c. was 
more effective in transmitting information than a.c. 
at 100 cps. It is concluded that current intensity 
level could be useful as a cue in an electrical, cutane- 
ous communication system.—G. H. Mowbray. 


219. Hawkes, Glenn R., & Warm, Joel S. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Com- 
munication by electrical stimulation of the skin: 
III. Maximum I, for absolute identification of 
current intensity level. USA Med, Res. Lab. Rep., 
1959, No. 410. ii, 13 p.—Absolute identification of 
current intensity levels was studied to determine the 
effect of varying the range of stimulus intensities and 
of providing immediate knowledge of results. In- 
creasing the range of intensities resulted in increased 
information transmission, but providing knowledge 
of results did not. It is concluded that 3 current in- 
tensity levels could be used in a signaling system re- 
quiring great accuracy and 4 in one that could toler- 
ate some error.—G. H. Mowbray. 


220. Pearson, Richard G., & Hauty, George T. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Role of postural ex- 
perience in proprioceptive perception of verticality. 
J. exp, Psychol., 1960, 59, 425-428,—"Ninety-six Ss 
were tested on a lateral-tilt chair under darkroom 
conditions. The task consisted of 20 trials and re- 
quired S to return himself from a position of tilt to 
the perceived vertical. It was found that neither the 
procedure of effecting an adaptation imbalance by 
tilting S 30° L, then 10° R, on alternate trials, nor 
that of increasing the delay at tilt to 30 or 60 sec. 
attenuated progressive reduction in error of perceived 
verticality. This would suggest proprioceptive learn- 
ing, rather than sensory adaptation, to be the factor 
of principal importance.”—J. Arbit. 

221. Stevens, Joseph C., & Stevens, S. S. (Har- 


vard U.) Warmth and cold: Dynamics of sensory 
intensity. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 183-192.—The 
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method of magnitude estimation was used to investi- 
gate the relation between subjective thermal intensity 
and the temperature of a stimulus. The growth of 
thermal sensations can be described by the same 
power-function law that governs the growth of sensa- 
tion on prothetic continua in general. The difference 
between the exponent for warmth and cold were veri- 
fied by having S estimate the apparent intensity and 
in another experiment exert a force on a hand dy- 
namometer to match the sensory intensity.—J. Arbit. 


222. Wieland, Betty A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The interaction of space and time in cu- 
taneous perception. Amer. J. Psychol, 1960, 73, 
248—255.—"Five Os judged whether one ог two places 
on the left forearm had been stimulated when the time 
was varied between two electrically produced stimuli 
separated by spatial intervals of 1.0 to 14.6 cm. The 
temporal interval necessary for two stimuli to be 
judged as occurring in two places was significantly 
different at different spatial intervals.” The data 
were fitted to curves of the form Log T=a—bD 
indicating "that when the product of time and an 
exponental function of distance reaches a certain 
constant value the individual begins to discriminate 
between one and two."—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 116, 411, 458) 


HEARING 


223. Creelman, C. D. (U. Michigan) Detection 
of signals of uncertain frequency. USAF Cam- 
bridge Res. Cent. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 71. v, 20 p. 
—Alternative models for extension of frequency sen- 
sitivity in human Os are discussed. One decision 
procedure for a multiple filter model is considered in 
some detail as a general model for decision situations 
in which each available response specifies а subset of 
the signal alternatives. 2 experiments were con- 
ducted in an attempt to choose between a sweeping- 
filter model and a multiple-filter model. Detection 
in a 2-alternative forced-choice experiment in which 
the signal could be 1 of 2 possible signals was meas- 
ured as a test of the 2 models, The data, in connec- 
tion with other available studies, are taken to show 
the need for a more complex model for auditory dis- 
crimination—Author abstract. 


224, Flanagan, James L. Models for approxi- 
mately basilar membrane displacement. Bell Sys. 
tech. J., 1960, 39, 1163-1191.—"'Three analytical 
models are developed for estimating the displacement 
of the basilar membrane in the human ear when the 
sound pressure at the eardrum is known. Frequency- 
domain data, derived experimentally by Bekesy, are 
Fourier-transformed to examine the impulse response 
of the membrane. Time-domain and frequency-do- 
main responses of the models are compared with the 
experimental data. Excitation of the models by 
periodic impulses is considered. Calculations of mem- 
brane displacement are made for excitation by posi- 
tive pulses, and by alternately positive and negative 
pulses. Applicability of the results to the perception 
of pitch is indicated.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 

225. Tanner, W. P. Jr. (U. Michigan) The 
theory of signal detectability as an interpretive 
tool for psychophysical data. USAF Cambridge 
Res. Cent. tech. Memo., 1960, No. 78. vii, 27 p.— 
The theory of signal detectability is examined from 
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the standpoint of determining a set of satisfactory 
assumptions for the purpose of developing an inter- 
pretive tool for use in psychophysical experiments. 
It is concluded that the asumption that the O attempts 
to maximize the expected value of the outcome of the 
experiment is satisfactory for this purpose, and that a 
set of physical conditions can be established which 
justify a computation of the detectability of a signal 
in noise based on a finite sampling plan involving 
2WT amplitude values over the open interval, O to 
T.—Author abstract. 

226. Tonndorf, Juergen. (University Hosp., Iowa 
City, Iowa) Shearing motion in scala media of 
cochlear models. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1960, No. 60-41. 10 p.—‘The occurrence of shearing 
motion within the cochlear duct, together with the 
fact that it is this mode of motion which constitutes 
the adequate stimulus for hair cells, was first reported 
by Bekesy in 1953 [see 28: 2131]. . . . This phe- 
nomenon was studied in cochlear models. The en- 
velopes over both modes of shearing motion were 
found to be much smaller than that over the traveling- 
wave pattern. A simple explanation presented itself: 
The direction of the shearing motion in each domain 
coincides with the dominant curvature produced by 
the traveling waves in that section of the cochlear 
duct" 11 drawings.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 284, 295, 431, 459, 464, 757, 1000, 
1001, 1049, 1368, 1389, 1407) 


Measurements 


227. Bilger, Robert C. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Additivity of different types of mask- 
ing. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1107-1109.— 
It is suggested that 3 types of masking exist: “cri- 
tical-band," "remote," and "upward spread" (as in 
pure tone). Combination of either of the latter with 
the first produces а 6-db, increase in masking. This 
is taken to indicate that summation takes place either 
within the ear or in the nervous system, but not ex- 
ternal to the ear.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

228. Creelman, C. D. (U. Michigan) Detection 
of complex signals as a function of signal band- 
width and duration. USAF Cambridge Res. Cent. 
tech. Memo., 1960, No. 99. v, 16 p.—An experimen- 
tal examination of the efficiency of human Os in de- 
tecting a stimulus waveform which consists of a train 
of damped sinusoids is reported. The signal duration 
and degree of damping (or spectral bandwidth) were 
varied, with the energy of the signal held constant. 
Bandwidth is shown to affect human detection more 
at long than at short durations—Author abstract. 


229. David, E. E., Jr., Guttman, Newman, & van 
Bergeijk, W. A. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Binaural interaction of high-frequency 
complex stimuli. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
774-782.—Time and intensity differences of 2-kc. 
high-pass clicks were mutually offset to produce 
sound images centered in the head. Binaurally cor- 
related and uncorrelated clicks were used, and the 
trade was tested at 10-70 db. Sensation level (SL). 
The results show that generally the 2 types of clicks 
behave similarly, and that up to 60 db. SL, as over- 
all intensity increases, the time difference compensat- 
ing a given intensity difference decreases. A func- 
tion is derived describing what is interpreted as a 
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physiological intensity-to-time conversion. 19 refs— 
А. М. Small, Jr. 

230. Ehmer, Richard H. (USN Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.) Masking patterns of tones. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1115-1120.—Mon- 
aural masking patterns were obtained for pure tones 
spaced by octaves from 250-8000 cps at 20-100 db. 
sensation level (SL) on 3 listeners. The masking 
patterns confirm and extend the results of others, but 
especially indicate that 2nd peaks do not necessarily 
occur at the 2nd harmonic of the masking tone. The 
masking patterns are explained in terms of: (a) the 
activity pattern of the masking tone in the cochlea, 
(b) beats between signal and masking tones, (c) 
aural harmonics, and (d) suppression of cochlear re- 
sponse to the signal. 18 reís.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

231. Ehmer, Richard Н. (USN Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.) Masking by tones vs. noise 
bands. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1253-1256.— 
The masking effects of pure tones are compared with 
lá octave bands of noise of equal intensities and cen- 
tered at the same frequencies. The results show that 
the noise bands produce about the same amount of 
extended masking despite the absence of any possible 
aural harmonic distortion, but greater direct masking 
due to the elimination of beats.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


232. Fozard, James L., Bacon, W. Edward, & 
Small, Arnold M., Jr. (Lehigh U.) Masked 
thresholds for octave band noise. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 1681-1682.—Using octave noise 
bands masked by wide band noise, it was found that 
threshold signal to noise ratio decreased as masked 
level and signal band center frequency increased.— 
A. M. Small, Jr. 


233. Green, David M., McKay, Mary J., & Lick- 
lider, J. C. R. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) 
Detection of a pulsed sinusoid in noise as a func- 
tion of frequency. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
1446-1452.—Using short (0.1 sec.) pulses in noise, 
the dependence of detectibility on frequency was simi- 
lar regardless of whether the sinusoid was pulsed or 
continuous. The detectability of compound signals, 
ie. signals composed of 12 or 16 sinusoids, was also 
measured. By comparison of the detectability for 
single and combined sinusoids, alternative models 
dealing with energy summation over frequency were 
evaluated.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


234. Harris, Cyril M. (Columbia U.) Residual 
masking at low frequencies. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1110-1115.— Curves of residual masking vs. 
frequency were obtained in a free field in the low- 
frequency range for 250-cps masking tones at sound 
pressure levels of 90 and 100 db. These masking 
patterns were obtained 150 and 200 msec. after the 
cessation of the masking tone. In addition, residual 
masking at 250 cps was measured as a function of the 
mel-band intensity level of a "white noise" masking 
source. Plots of loudness density vs. frequency were 
computed from residual masking patterns, and the 
loudness of the pure tone masking source was evalu- 
ated.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


235. Harris, J. Donald; Haines, Henry L., & 
Myers, Cecil K. Brief tone audiometry-temporal 
integration in the hypacusic. USN Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1958, 17(5, Whole No. 298). 14 p.—A test of 
Miskolcezy-Fodor’s thesis that the way the partially- 
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deafened ear integrates energy over duration of time 
may provide a clue to the locus of the disorder. In 
the normal ear, a shift in threshold of 9-10 db. is 
found when stimulus duration is shortened by a 1 
log unit. However, in some partially-deafened ears, 
the threshold shift may amount to only 3 db. The 
assumption is that the shift below 9-10 db. norm is 
related to end-organ pathology. A selected series of 
25 defective ears was studied. The authors were 
unable to confirm the hypothesis that integration data 
will in all patients allow one to separate conductive 
and perceptive components. However, the test does 
have a place in a completely equipped diagnostic clinic. 
—М. F. Palmer. 


236. Hirsh, Ira J. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo.) Auditory perception of temporal order. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 759-767.—Whereas 
temporal intervals as short as a few milliseconds are 
sufficient to separate 2 brief sounds so that Ss will 
report that there are 2 (instead of only 1) sounds, a 
longer separation time of between 15 and 20 msec. 
is required for Ss to report correctly which of the 2 
sounds preceded the other. This minimum temporal 
interval appears to be independent of the kinds of 
sounds used. The length of the required temporal 
interval suggests that the judgment of order requires 
other mechanisms than those associated with the 
peripheral auditory system.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


237. Leaky, D. M. (Imperial Coll, London, Eng- 
land) Some measurements on the effects of inter- 
channel intensity and time differences in two chan- 
nel sound systems. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
977-986.—The test signals used ranged from single 
component tones to wide and narrow band noise and 
included running speech. A theory based on the as- 
sumption that the brain is sensitive to interaural time 
difference and its variation with head movement is 
developed and is shown to be in reasonable agreement 
with the practical findings.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


238. Leontiev, A. N., & Ovchinnikova, O. V. 
Analiz sistemnogo stroyeniya vospriyatiya. Soob- 
shchenie V. O mekhanizme zvukovysotnogo ana- 
liza slukhovykh razdrazhitelei [Analysis of the sys- 
temic structure of perception. Communication V. 
Mechanism of the pitch analysis of acoustic stimuli.] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 43- 
48.— Brief report оп an experiment tending to prove 
that the psychological mechanism which functions in 
the analysis of pitch depends not only on the rein- 
forcement or nonreinforcement of the response but 
particularly on the ability of the S to vocalize a sound 
internally and externally.—24. Cuk. 


239. Loeb, Michel & Riopelle A. J. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The in- 
fluence of intense contra-lateral stimulation on the 
loudness of a low frequency tone. USA Med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1959, No. 409. ii, 11 p. —2 experiments 
employing a loudness matching technique were de- 
vised to test a previously developed hypothesis that 
the acoustic reflex, once aroused, acts to provide 
attenuation for loud tones but not for fainter ones. 
Results support the hypothesis but an alternate hy- 
pothesis is also considered.—G. Н. Mowbray. 


240, Loeb, Michel, & Riopelle, A. J. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The in- 
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fluence of loud contra-lateral stimulation on the 
threshold for lower frequency tones. USA Med. 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1959, No. 404. ii, 11 p.—Experiments 
using different psychophysical procedures were per- 
formed to measure the attenuation due to the acoustic 
reflex at intensities near the threshold. А contra- 
lateral tone was introduced to activate a reflex and 
resultant shift for a test tone noted. Observed shifts 
were small and inconsistent with past experiments. 
It is suggested that the reflex, once activated, attenu- 
ates loud sounds more than faint ones.—G. Н. Mow- 
bray. 


241. Menzel, Otto J. (U. Miami School Medi- 
cine) Clinical efficiency in compensation audi- 
ometry. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 49-54.—450 
veterans examined for compensation purposes were 
studied in order to ascertain whether the order and 
sequence in which several types of audiometric tests 
were administered have any effect on the incidence of 
nonorganic components of hearing. Systematic varia- 
tion of test sequences resulted in the following ob- 
servations. The incidence of nonorganic hearing loss 
was considerably lower when the conventional pure- 
tone audiogram was deferred, than when it was the 
lst test. Ss exhibiting such nonorganic losses re- 
quired more tests than those who did not. The Doer- 
fler-Stewart test appears as an important motivational 
device in discouraging the malingerer. Further re- 
search is needed.—4M. F. Palmer. 


242. Miskolczy-Fodor, F. (New York Eye & Ear 
Infirmary, NYC) Relation between loudness and 
duration of tone pulses: I. Response of normal 
ears to pure tones longer than click-pitch thresh- 
old. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1128-1134.— 
Both (a) threshold intensity as a function of tone 
pulse duration and (b) duration threshold as a func- 
tion of tone pulse intensity were determined. The 
results were frequency-dependent, but identical for 
procedures (a) and (b). The relation between these 
measures and loudness is discussed. 26 refs.—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 


243. Moushegian, George, & Jeffress, Lloyd A. 
(U. Texas) Role of interaural time and intensity 
differences in the lateralization of low-frequency 
tones. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1441—1445.— 
If Ss adjust the interaural time relation for a noise 
until it appears to be in the same lateral position as 
the stimulus tone, results are obtained supporting the 
findings of other recent workers that increasing the 
intensity of the stimulus to an ear will cause it to 
transmit earlier in time. Additional evidence has 
been found which shows that the central nervous 
system, too, responds to interaural intensity differ- 
ences, and that its response is different from that of 
the peripheral system.—4. М. Small, Jr. 


244. Nixon, C. W., & von Gierke, H. E. (Wright 
Air Development Center, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) Experiments on the bone-conduction thresh- 
old in a free sound field. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1121-1125—With the auditory canal oc- 
cluded by plugs and muffs, the whole skull (or sec- 
tions of it) was covered with a 2-in. layer of absorb- 
ent cotton. The muffs were not covered, Cotton 
over the entire head raised the MAF bone-conduction 
threshold 10-18 db. from 2 to 8 kc. (8 55).—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 
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245. O'Neill, John J. (U. Illinois) Sudden uni- 
lateral hearing loss attributable to mumps. J. 
speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 55-58.—A battery of 
audiometric tests was administered to 6 cases exhibit- 
ing clinical mumps without parotitis. In those pa- 
tients giving definite indication of mumps, bone con- 
duction thresholds were characteristically lower than 
air conduction. Speech reception thresholds were 
higher than the average pure-tone loss. Discrimina- 
tion scores were very low, and there were indications 
of recruitment—M. F. Palmer. 


246. Ovchinnikova, О. V. Analiz sistemnogo 

stroyeniya  vospriyatiya. ^ Soobshchenie VII. 
Trenirovka slukha po  "motornoi" metodike. 
[Analysis of the systemic structure of perception. 
Communication VII. Training of hearing according 
to the "motor" method.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 55-58.—The purpose of the 
study was to investigate the influence of training on 
the pitch hearing sensitivity. 9 Ss were trained in 
vocalizing sounds which ranged from 250—400 cyc/ 
sec. Before and after the training their pitch thresh- 
old for pure and compound tones was established. 
The differential threshold for compound sounds was 
taken as the index of improvement of the pitch sensi- 
tivity, All Ss showed improvement. “Obtained re- 
sults indicate that training in sound vocalization does 
improve the pitch sensitivity. In other words, a 
sound which is formed vocally can be perceived more 
accurately than a sound which is just being heard.” 
The muscular sensations in this case become “the 
pitch indicator."—4. Cuk. 
. 247, Pettie, C. Robert. The loudness difference 
limen for tones in noise. USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1959, 18(9, Whole No. 314). iv, 5 p.—Earlier re- 
search seems to show differential sensitivity for loud- 
ness of tones decreases sharply with decrease in over- 
all loudness, particularly at weaker sensation levels. 
Recent studies using the forced-choice-variant of 
method of constant stimulus difference have not cor- 
roborated these large and regular changes for tones 
or white noise. A tone was presented in thermal 
noise to 2 experienced Ss. Differential sensitivity 
was explored for tone at 6 levels (3—40 db.) about 
50% recognition threshold in broad-band noise. Dif- 
ference limen, 75% criterion (DL75%,) for pure tone 
(1000 or 6000 cps) masked by noise was found rela- 
tively invariant over a wide range. DL;g under 
this condition compares well in magnitude with 
DL 75% obtained in quiet. Psychophysical method and 
its judgmental requirements, experience of S, and 
other conditions arranged to render optimal condi- 
tions for discrimination are considered to have pro- 
duced divergence of these results from those of more 
widely-quoted literature. This is a test of loudness 
memory ability as distinct from other loudness dis- 
crimination abilities contained in the notion of pri- 
mary auditory abilities —HM. F. Palmer. 

248. Pickett, J. M. (USAF Cambridge Research 
Center, Bedford, Mass.) Backward masking. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1613-1615. —The audi- 
tory masking effect of a noise burst on a preceding 
weak tone was explored. Tone-noise interval, tone 
duration, and noise level proved to be significant 
variables.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

249. Plomp, R., & Bouman, M. S. (Inst. Per- 
ception RVO-TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) Re- 
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lation between hearing threshold and duration for 
tone pulses. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 749- 
758.—It is hypothesized that presenting of tone pulse 
of intensity I results in an effect s somewhere in the 
auditory system; s approaches its final value ex- 
potentially, but this value is proportional to I. Per- 
ception occurs when s exceeds a critical value s,. 
Except for short pulse durations the data fit predic- 
tions from this hypothesis more precisely than hy- 
potheses previously proposed. Deviation from pre- 
diction at short pulse deviations is explained assuming 
energy integration around each frequency is restricted 
to a fixed bandwidth.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

250. Pollack, Irwin, & Trittipoe, W. J. (USAF 
Cambridge Research Center, Bedford, Mass.) Bin- 
aural listening and interaural noise cross correla- 
tion. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1250-1252.— 
The identification of different interaural corr 
was examined over a range of reference correlations. 
Interaural correlations were produced by the method 
in which 3 independent noise sources were combined 
into 2 outputs. The change in interaural correlation 
(squared) required for 75% correct identification 
varied from about 0.4 for a reference correlation 0.0 
to about 0,04 for a reference correlation of 1.0. 22 
refs.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

251. Pollack, Irwin, &  Trittipoe, William. 
(USAF Cambridge Research Center, Bedford, Mass.) 
Interaural noise correlations: Examination of 
Variables. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1616- 
1618.—"'The identification of interaural noise correla- 
tions was examined as a function of the: duration, 
sound level, frequency range, and interaural balance 
of the noise. Progressive changes in identification 
performance were observed with changes in the in- 
dividual variables."—A. M. Small, Jr. 

252. Scharf, Betram. (Northwestern U.) Loud- 
ness of complex sounds as a function of the num- 
ber of components. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 783-785.—Multitone complexes and a band of 
white noise were matched in loudness to a 1500-cy. 
tone. The over-all spacing between the lowest and 
highest components of these stimuli was held con- 
stant. At each of the 4 levels tested loudness re- 
mained essentially unchanged when only the number 
of components within a complex was varied. This 
invariance of loudness occurs even though inhibition 
may be greater within the complexes that contain a 
larger number of components. It is suggested that 
the increased inhibition may be offset by greater 
loudness summation when the energy is more evenly 
distributed within the complexes—A. M. Small, Jr. 

253. Schubert, Earl D., & Elpern, Barry $. 
(Western Reserve U.) Psychophysical estimate of 
the velocity of the traveling wave. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 990-994.—Different lengths of the 
basilar membrane at each of the 2 ears were masked 
so that the wave produced by a simultaneous click at 
the ears emerged from the shorter masked portion 
of one ear sooner than from the other. The time in- 
terval by which the click to the “earlier” side must 
be delayed to center the subjective click estimates the 
original difference in time of emerging from the 
masking and hence of the time taken to travel the 
portion of the membrane represented by the differ- 
ence in cutoff frequency of the 2 masking noises. The 
velocity estimates range from 55 m/sec near the 
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stapes to about 30 m/sec at a point 20 mm. away.— 
А. М. Small, Jr. 


254. Small, Arnold M., Jr. (State U. Iowa) 
Pure-tone masking. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 1619-1625.—The influence of one pure tone on 
the threshold of another was investigated. In con- 
trast to previous experiments, masking was studied 
by determining the level of the masker necessary to 
mask a signal as a function of the frequency of the 
masker. The level and frequency of the signal served 
as parameters. The general forms of the masking 
functions are similar to those reported previously, 
but vary in several details. The data are discussed 
from the point of view of band-pass filter analog and 
compared to studies of other investigators. 32 refs. 
—A. M. Small, Jr. 


255. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) On the 
validity of the loudness scale. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 995-1003.—This paper tries to show 
how the form of the sone scale can be verified by 
cross-modality matchings. Instead of working with 
numerical estimations of magnitudes or ratios, these 
new procedures allow Ss to equate the apparent in- 
tensity of stimuli in 2 different sense modalities. The 
results of these cross-modality matches can be pre- 
dicted from the relation between the sone scale and 
the subjective scales in the other modalities. They 
suggest that the form of the subjective intensity func- 
tion depends on the "input-output" operating char- 
acteristic of the sensory system and not on some 
prior experience which the S may have had with a 
"physical correlate" of the stimulus. 25 refs.—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 


256. Thurlow, Willard R., & Elfner, Lloyd F. 
(U. Wisconsin) Continuity effects with alternately 
sounding tones. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
1337-1339.—Results show that a short tone inter- 
polated in the interruptions of another can cause the 
other tone to sound continuous provided the short 
tone is of higher intensity and the short tone and the 
interruptions of the other are not too long in dura- 
tion, The short tone has a greater effect when it is 
not too far removed in frequency from the other tone. 
—A. M. Small, Jr. 


257. Thurlow, Willard R., & Elfner, Lloyd F. 
(U. Wisconsin) Pure-tone cross-set localization 
effects. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1606-1608. 
—Localization effects are described wherein if a tone 
is in one ear the addition of another tone in the op- 
posite ear moves the original sound image toward the 
center of the head as opposed to its original side 
position, Effects of frequency and frequency differ- 
ences were studied.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


258. Thurlow, Willard R., & Rawlings, Irving L. 
(U. Wisconsin) Discrimination of number of 
simultaneously sounding tones. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 1332-1336.—Various 1-, 2-, and 3- 
tone stimuli were presented to Ss, who had to judge 
how many tones were present. Results showed that 
discrimination of number of different tones sounding 
was far from perfect. Discrimination was not im- 
proved even when frequency components were widely 
spaced. Accuracy of perception was poorer for 2- 
and 3-tone combinations than for 1-tone stimuli. 
Number of allowable response categories also aí- 
fected percent correct responses. Individual differ- 
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ences in performance were found to be large.—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 


259. Tobias, Jerry V., & Schubert, Earl D. 
(Western Reserve U.) Effective onset duration of 
auditory stimuli. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
1595-1605.— The relative effectiveness of transient 
disparity (incongruities of stimulus beginning and 
ending at the 2 ears) and ongoing disparity (differ- 
ences in time between similar portions of the continu- 
ing waveform at the 2 ears) in producing changes in 
auditory localization was investigated. For a given 
value of transient disparity, the value of ongoing dis- 
parity necessary to recenter the sound image was 
found. As stimulus duration increases transient dis- 
parity loses its effectiveness. If the relative values of 
transient and ongoing disparity are directly propor- 
tional to the durations over which cue is operative, 
an “effective onset duration" of 2-4 msec. is esti- 
mated. 18 refs.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


260. Tobias, Jerry V., & Zerlin, Stanley. (West- 
ern Reserve U.)  Lateralization threshold as a 
function of stimulus duration. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 1591-1594.—Measurement on ex- 
perienced Ss of interaural time difference thresholds 
(ITDT) for wide-band random noise of moderate 
level indicates that the threshold varies systematically 
with duration of stimulation. The "duration" versus 
“ITDT” function decreases regularly asymptoting at 
0.7 sec. indicating that the binaural system which 
effects the comparison necessary for a lateralization 
judgment may integrate information over that period 
for the kind of stimulus used.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


261. Ward, W. Dixon; Glorig, Aram, & Sklar, 
Diane L. (Research Center, Subcommittee on Noise, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Susceptibility and sex. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1138.—Temporary 
threshold shift was measured in 15 men and 15 
women. No significant difference was found. This 
is interpreted as indicating that differential exposure, 
rather than differential susceptibility, is responsible 
for the greater auditory sensitivity found in women 
as reported by hearing surveys.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


262. Ward, W. Dixon; Glorig, Aram, & Sklar, 
Diane L. (Research Center, Subcommittee on Noise, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Temporary threshold shift 
produced by intermittent exposure to noise, J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 791-794. —Temporary 
threshold shift (TTS) was measured 2 and 17 min, 
after successive 12-min. exposures to broad-band noise 
at 106 db. sound pressure level (SPL) separated by 
18 min. of silence, The results indicate that the 
TTS existing at the beginning of a particular ex- 
posure can be treated as additional time of exposure. 
If the residual TTS has a value that would be pro- 
duced by R min. of exposure, then the total TTS at 
the end of an M-min. exposure will be given by 
solving the equation for growth of TTS with ex- 
posure time set equal to M --R.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


263. Wright, Н. N. (Northwestern U.) Audi- 
tory adaption in noise. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 1004—1012.—Initial rate, extent, and recovery 
from auditory adaption were measured in both the 
presence and absence of noise by the method of fixed 
intensity. Rate and extent of adaptation were 
changed in a frequency dependent fashion upon the 
addition of noise. Recovery was relatively independ- 
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ent of experimental parameters. Temporal manipu- 
lation of the noise also produced frequency dependent 
effects.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 109, 1380, 1384, 1386, 1403) 


SPEECH PERCEPTION 


264. Barker, Janet O'Neill. (U. Arizona) A 
numerical measure of articulation. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1960, 25, 79-88.—2 articulation scores are pre- 
sented based on the frequency value of the phonemes 
in a sample of 100 sounds and their positions in 

- syllables. Both measures are valid.—M. F. Palmer. 


265. Black, John W., & Hixon, W. Carroll. 
(Ohio State U.) Number of axis crossings and 
the intelligibility of speech. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1384-1385.—With 5 independent samples, 
speech intelligibility and number of axis crossings of 
the speech wave correlated 0.37-0.72.—24. M. Small, 
Je 


266. Broadbent, Donald E., & Ladefoged, Peter. 
(Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) 
Auditory perception of temporal order. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1539.—Оп the basis of experi- 
ments on temporal order of "speech-like" sounds it 
is concluded that the pertinent perceptual mechanism 
works on the basis of discrete samples of sensory in- 
formation rather than on a continuous flow.—4. М. 
Small, Jr. 


267. Curry, E. Thayer; Fay, Thomas H., Jr., & 
Hutton, Charles L. (U. Illinois) Experimental 
study of the relative intelligibility of alphabet let- 
ters. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1151-1157.— 
This study was designed to ascertain the relative in- 
telligibility of the 26 individual spoken alphabet let- 
ters when presented to normal Ss over a 45-db. range 
of levels. The gain function for the pooled results of 
26 letters spoken by 3 experienced speakers to 18 
listeners has a sigmoidal shape. The 15-db. increase 
in presentation level from 10 to 25 db. yields a 65% 
increase in correct identification for all letters. The 
average slope of the pooled curve for all leters be- 
tween 20% and 80% was 4.34% per db. The curves 
appear to be similar to those of the more difficult 
stimuli such as the monosyllable PB lists and un- 
selected disyllabic lists —A. M. Small, Jr. 

268. Decker, Louis R., & Pollack, Irwin. (USAF 
Cambridge Research Center, Bedford, Mass.) Mul- 
tiple observers, message receptor, and rating 
scales. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1327-1328. 
—The improvement of message reception in noise 
with multiple Os was analyzed. 2 sets of decision 
rules were employed to select among the responses of 
3 Ss: one based upon the response agreement among 
Os, one based upon the listeners’ confidence ratings 
of accuracy of message reception. Confidence ratings 
substantially improved the selection of the correct 
message reception in the absence of response agree- 
ment among Os.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

269. Leontiev, A. N. & Gippenreiter, Y. B. 
Analiz sistemnogo stroyeniya vospriyatiya. Soob- 
shchenie VIII. Vliyanie rodnogo yazyka na for- 
mirovanie slukha. [Analysis of the systemic struc- 
ture of perception. Communication VIII. Influence 
of the mother tongue on the formation of hearing.] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 59— 
62.—Research in hearing has discovered 2 different 
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functional systems, timbre and pitch hearing. The 
former is connected with speech, the latter with music 
(singing). The 2 systems develop, as a rule, hand- 
in-hand, but occasionally the formation of timbre 
hearing may outstrip and stunt the development of 
pitch hearing. The result, in this case, is "tone deaf- 
ness." This assumption was tested by comparing 2 
languages, one typical "pitch" language (Vietnamese) 
and the other typical "timbre" language (Russian). 
When the DL of 20 Vietnamese and 93 Russian stu- 
dents was established using sounds of the same and 
of different timbres it was found that 40% of the 
Russians and none of the Vietnamese were tone deaf. 
—A. Cuk. 


270. Pickett, J. M. (USAF Cambridge Research 
Center, Bedford, Mass.) Low-frequency noise and 
methods for calculating speech intelligibility. J. 
Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1259-1263.— Various 
conditions of speech and noise filtering below 1200 
cps were employed in order to test the relative effects 
of direct low-frequency masking and upward spread 
of masking to higher frequency regions. The results 
showed significant decreases in intelligibility as the 
noise energy was admitted progressively between 300 
and 20 cps, but the speech frequencies between 20 and 
300 cps provided no significant contribution to intelli- 
gibility under any noise condition tested. It is con- 
cluded that the low frequency energy in the noise pro- 
duced upward spread of masking.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


271. Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Research 
Genter, Bedford, Mass.) On indices of signal and 
response discriminability. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1031.—2 indices of S's performance in a 
communication system are distinguished. One reflects 
the discriminability among items of the message 
source; the other reflects the discriminability by a S 
among his own responses.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


272. Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Research 
Center, Bedford, Mass.) Message repetition and 
message reception. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
1509-1515.—"The improvement in word intelligibility 
associated with successive presentations of a word in 
noise was examined with recorded and with independ- 
ent samples of the speech and/or its background noise. 
The listener's criterion for termination of a trial was 
shown to be a crucial determinant of the gain of 
intelligibility with successive presentations. The im- 
provement in intelligibility was greater for independ- 
ent samples of speech and noise than for successive 
presentations of a single recorded sample."—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 


273. Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Research 
Center, Bedford, Mass.) Message uncertainty and 
message reception. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
1500-1508.— Whether the probability of a correct 
message reception is critically dependent upon the size 
of the set of messages available for communications 
was examined experinientally, Accuracy of message 
reception was found to be independent of the message- 
source uncertainty, but critically dependent upon the 
response uncertainty, i.e., upon the size of the set of 
relevant response categories. Implications for a con- 
ceptual model of the listener's behavior are suggested. 
—A. M. Small, Jr. 


274. Solomon, Lawrence N. (USN Electronics 
Lab, San Diego, Calif.) Semantic reactions to 
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systematically varied sounds. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 986-990.—Noise bands simulating passive 
sonar sounds were varied in terms of spectrum, am- 
plitude modulation, and accent. Every combination 
of these parameters was rated by 20 Ss in terms of 
their aurally perceived characteristics on 15 scales 
representing 7 different dimensions. Analysis was 
made of the manner in which the sounds clustered 
within the space defined by the 7 psychological di- 
mensions, 2 major clusters of sounds were observed, 
differentiated primarily on the basis of band pass con- 
dition, Exceptions to this general rule were analyzed 
to reveal the interactions.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


SPEECH & LANGUAGE 


275. Ahmend, Rais, & Fatehchand, Richard. 
(Birkbeck Coll, U. London, England) Effect of 
sample duration on the articulation of sounds in 
normal and clipped speech. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1022-1029.—Segments of vowels and con- 
sonants from nonsense syllables, accurately deter- 
mined in position and width, were used for articula- 
tion measurements. The listening tests were per- 
formed on differentiated speech, and on differentiated 
speech subjected to severe clipping. Whether or not 
vowels were clipped, their segment lengths can be 
considerably reduced with little effect on articulation. 
This does not hold for consonants, with the exception 
of unclipped semivowels.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

276. Barney, Н. L., Haworth, F. Е., & Dunn, 
H. K. An experimental transistorized artificial 
larynx. Bell Sys. tech. J., 1959, 38, 1337-1356.—"A 
new experimental artificial larynx, which makes use 
of transistors and miniaturized components to provide 
a voice for those who have lost the use of their vocal 
cords by surgical removal or paralysis, is described. 
The larynx operates by introducing a substitute for 
the sound of the vocal cords into the pharyngeal cav- 
ity by means of a vibrating driver held against the 
throat, The acoustic principles of normal and arti- 
ficial speech production that were followed in arriving 
at the new design are presented, along with descrip- 
tions of the transistor circuit and its operating char- 
acteristics."—4. M. Small, Jr. 

277. Black, John W. (Ohio State U.) Predict- 
ing the content of short phrases. Quart. J. Speech, 
1959, 45, 299—303.—The predictability of the succes- 
sive letters of phrases was measured by means of the 
letter-prediction responses of 400 young men. The 
phrases were 5 syllables in length and drawn at ran- 
dom from either newspaper text or United States 
Navy Patter (aircraft flight phrases). Half the Ss 
were informed of the source of each phrase. Percent 
correct first guesses and average uncertainty are 
given for each letter-space of the phrases. The spaces 
of flight phrases were more predictable, by about 4 
bit, than the newspaper phrases when the source was 
known. Predictability is also analyzed according to 
length of phrase in words and position of words.— 
J. M. Pickett. 

278. Brubaker, Robert S., & Altshuler, Morton 
W. (Pennsylvania State U.) Vowel overlap as a 
function of fundamental frequency and dialect. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1362-1365.—The 
results indicate that control of the speaker’s vocal 
fundamental does not reduce vowel overlap, while 
controlling the subdialect of the speaker does reduce 
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the percentage of overlapping. While overlap is de- 
creased it is not eliminated, and it is probable that 
vowel discrimination is accomplished by means of 
cues additional to the frequency locations of the lower 
formants.—4A. M. Small, Jr. 

279. Chase, Richard Allen; Harvey, Seth; 
Standfast, Susan; Rapin, Isabelle, & Sutton, 
Samuel. (Columbia U.) Comparison of the ef- 
fects of delayed auditory feedback on speech and 
key tapping. Science, 1959, 129, 903-904.—“De- 
laying the return of a speaker's vocal output to his 
ears (the auditory feedback) radically changes his 
speech. The present report concerns the effects of 
delayed auditory feedback on simple key-tapping 
tasks. Evidence is presented which indicates that 
changes in speech and key tapping under delayed 
auditory feedback are analogous.” Key-tapping be- 
havior can be radically altered by delaying the audi- 
tory feedback of clicks.—S. J, Lachman. 


280 Forgie, James W., & Forgie, Carma D. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Results obtained 
from a vowel recognition computer program. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1480-1489,—Using 
real-time spectral data as input to a high speed digital 
computer, an attempt was made to recognize 10 Eng- 
lish vowels. By computer determination of the first 
3 formants and pitch of the vowel sound, recognition 
was 88%. Using duration information raised recog- 
nition to 93%.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


281. Green, David M., Williams, Carl, & Kryter, 
Karl. (Bolt, Beranek & Newman, Cambridge, Mass.) 
Peak VU deflection and energy for monosyllabic 
words. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1264-1265. 
—A simple formula is suggested, along with a simple 
procedure, which permits a statement regarding the 
energy of a monosyllabic word in terms of an abso- 
lute scale.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


282. Liberman, A. M., Ingemann, Frances; Lis- 
ker, Leigh; Delattre, Pierre, & Cooper, F. S 
(Haskins Lab, NYC) Minimal rules for synthe- 
sizing speech. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1490- 
1499.— Topics discussed include: synthesis from pre- 
recorded elements, by phonemic rules, and by subpho- 
nemic rules; positional rules; stress and syllabic 
encoding rules. Rather high intelligibility may be 
obtained with a minimal number of rules by working 
at the subphonemic level. 31 refs—A. M. Small, Jr. 


283. Miller, R. L. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Nature of the vocal cord wave. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 667-677.—The shape 
of the vocal cord wave is an important parameter in 
a true analog representation of the vocal mechanism, 
since the final speech wave is a function of both the 
generator wave shape and the transfer impedance of 
the vocal tract. The shape of this wave has been 
determined by 2 independent methods. (a) by the 
derivation and use of a network having a character- 
istic which is the inverse of the first vocal resonance, 
and (b) by measuring the area of the vocal cord 
opening as a function of time through the use of 
motion picture studies. Analysis indicates that a 
uniform distribution of harmonic amplitudes is a 
rarity; instead there is a tendency for the distribution 
to have a cyclical variation.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


284. Nakota, Kazuo. (Radio Research Lab., Koku- 
bunji, Tokyo, Japan) Synthesis and perception of 
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nasal consonants. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
661—666.—Nasal consonants can be simulated ap- 
proximately by a cascade connection of simple elec- 
trical tuned circuits excited by a quasiperiodic electri- 
cal buzz source. A terminal-analog synthesizer and 
control device were used to generate a number of 
synthetic syllables, each consisting of a nasal conso- 
nant followed by a vowel, with smooth formant tran- 
sitions between consonant and vowel portions. Listen- 
ing tests show that the identification of the nasal 
consonant is determined largely by the frequency 
position of the 2nd resonance of the nasal portion of 
the syllable, and thus by the direction and extent of 
the 2nd formant transition of the vowel. The identi- 
fication of the nasal consonant is also dependent to 
some extent on the duration of the consonant and 
transition portions of the syllable—A. М. Small, Jr. 


285. Newman, John B. (Queens Coll., Flushing) 
The area of semantics. Quart. J. Speech, 1957, 43, 
155-164.—Brief general description of the area with 
references to the literature—J. M. Pickett. 


286. Odem, Israel. Haadam ukhtav yado. [Man 
and his handwriting: Introduction into graphology 
of Hebrew characters.] Jerusalem, Israel: Bialik 
Institution, 1960. 453 p.— "This book is a first course 
in graphology . . . intended for the general reader as 
well as for students of applied psychology, teachers, 
educators and testologues." The discussed items, 
based on 70 examples of Hebrew written passages, 
are: the graphic length, the graphic width, the 
graphic depth, the form of characters, rhythm vs. tact, 
psychological-characterological judgment of written 
characters, the signature, graphology of Hebrew and 
Latin characters.—H. Ormian. 


287. Peterson, Gordon E. (U. Michigan) Some 
Observations on speech. Quart. J. Speech, 1958, 
44, 402-412.— Brief presentation of speech phonation, 
articulation, and spectrographic analysis. The poor 
intelligibility of isolated vowels and consonants is 
discussed.—/. M. Pickett. 


288. Sebeok, Thomas A. (Ed.) Style in lan- 
guage. New York: John Wiley, 1960. xvii, 470 p. 
$9.50.—16 papers, 6 abstracts, and prepared and spon- 
taneous comments at the 1958 interdisciplinary style 
conference of linguists, psychologists, and literary 
critics at Indiana University. Includes Roger Brown 
and Albert Gilman on the semantics of pronoun 
usage; John B. Carroll on a factor analysis of prose 
style; Charles E. Osgood on effects of motivation on 
encoding style; James J. Jenkins on implications of 
commonality in verbal associations, and papers on 
stylistic aspects of poetry, folklore, etc. Commentary 
and summary from perspectives of linguistics (Fred 
W. Householder, Jr. and Roman Jacobson), psy- 
chology (Roger Brown and George A. Miller), and 
literary criticism (John Hollander and Rene Wellek) 
supplement formal papers. 462-item bibliog.—P. Н. 
Tannenbaum. 


289. Somers, H. H. (Louvain, Belgium) Ana- 
lyse mathématique du langage: Lois générales et 
mesures statistique. Vol. I. [Mathematical analy- 
sis of language: General laws and statistical measure- 
ments, Vol. I.] Louvain, Belgium: Editions Nau- 
welaerts, 1959. 40 p. Belg. Fr. 80.—4A mathematical 
and empirical study of Zipf's law of the reciprocal 
relation between the frequency (of occurrence) of 
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words and their rank order of frequency. A review 
is presented of the main mathematical relations basic 
to the quantitative structure of human language. 
Zipf's law and its various interpretations are critically 
examined, and a new interpretation is proposed, based 
on the lognormal distribution function. Certain 
corollaries of the lognormal law are applied to texts 
of the New Testament, especially a new vocabulary 
measure defined independently of the size of text. 
Fucks’ law concerning the Poisson distribution of 
words according to the number of syllables is vali- 
dated and extended to phonetic elements of speech 
andlanguage. 13 tables of linguistic data from a wide 
range of sources. 20-item bibliog.—J. M. Pickett. 

290. Starkweather, John А.  (U. California 
School Medicine, San Francisco) А speech rate 
meter for vocal behavior analysis. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 111-114.—" An apparatus, called the 
Speech Rate Meter, produces a graphic, cumulative 
record of pulses in speech which shows a high rela- 
tionship with word counts from typescripts. Dia- 
grams which show direct operation from an audio 
signal are presented. А method is also described for 
the indication of conversational interaction.—J. Arbit. 

291. Varga Erwin. (Budapest, Hungary) Bei- 
tráge zur Pathophysiologie der Sprache. [Contribu- 
tions to the pathophysiology of language.] Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959, 11, 307-311.— 
Psychic integration and the development of the sec- 
ond signal system depends on the inhibition of differ- 
entiation, from which grows time awareness and the 
inhibition of retardation. Primitive language lacks, 
and deep regressive states lose, this inhibition of 
retardation. 34 refs.—C. T. Bever. 


(See also Abstracts 41, 265, 270, 507, 528, 870, 1008, 
1011, 1012, 1147) 


PSYCHOMOTOR Tasks 


292. Jarrard, Leonard E. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) The role of visual cues in the perform- 
ance of ergographic work. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
60, 57-63.—Studied the extent to which muscular ten- 
sion and ergographic performance are affected by set 
toward the amount of work to be done. Set was 
varied by employing the size-weight illusion in such 
а way that Ss changed from lifting one weight to a 
second weight that physically weighed the same but 
differed in size. Found that muscular tension was 
higher in those Ss who changed to the weight that 
they had previously judged heavier. Also, there was 
a direct relationship between set toward the amount 
of work to be done and work output as indicated by 
number of lifts to exhaustion.—J. Arbit. 


.293. Jeantheau, Gabriel. (Ohio State U) The 
differential effects of speed and load stress on 
task performance. USAF WADC tech Rep., 1959, 
No. 59-7, iv, 13 p.—10 college students performed “ап 
information-processing task requiring descrimination 
of pairs of identical symbols within matrices of three 
levels of word length and five levels of presentation 
rate. Error scores and a derived information meas- 
ure were used to assess performance.” Increases in 
both speed and load seriously impaired performance. 
“The data fitted to an information specification of the 
stimulus situation failed to provide a unitary function. 
Information scores plotted against mean number of 
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paired comparisons per second, however, yielded a 
single function which described all conditions and 
accounted for the high interaction component."— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


294, Laties, Victor С, & Weiss, Bernard. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Human observing behavior 
after signal detection. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 
3, 27-33.—“Observing responses made after detection 
and reset of a deflected meter pointer are shown to be 
susceptible to reinforcement and capable of being 
brought under control of stimuli produced by reset." 
—J. Arbit. 


295. Pickler, Andrew G., & Harris, J. Donald. 
(USN Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) 
Compensatory and pursuit tracking of loudness. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1129-1133.—"5 Ss 
were required to track 3 tape-recorded programs pre- 
sented in 8 test conditions, including both modes 
(compensatory and pursuit) and 3 channel types of 
reception (monotic, diotic, dichotic). Responses were 
obtained by dial-writing techniques and a paper-tape 
voltage recorder. Analysis of variances based on 120 
tracings revealed the overall superiority of the com- 
pensatory mode (averaged momentary error 2.2 db) 
vs the pursuit mode (3.3 db)."—4. M. Small, Jr. 


296. Teplov, B. M., & Borisova, M. N. K 
voprosu o “metodike rechevogo podkrepleniya” 
A. G. Ivanova-Smolenskogo. [Concerning the 
“method of verbal reinforcement” of A. G. Ivanov- 
Smolensky.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1959, No. 2, 107-112.—A. G. Ivanov-Smolensky pre- 
sented in 1926 a method for the study of motor con- 
ditioning in which the commonly used preliminary 
instruction to the S of how to react to the stimulus 
was replaced by “verbal reinforcement.” It was 
claimed that this method offered the possibility of 
investigating the gradual formation and consolidation 
of the CR, which was impossible with the old one. 
The authors of this study show that the method of 
verbal reinforcement is actually in many ways in- 
UE to the method of preliminary instruction.— 

‚ Cuk. 


297. Weiss, T. (Inst. Aviation Medicine, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Rychlost jednoduché psycho- 
motorické reakce a dychání. [Speed of a simple 
psychomotoric reaction and respiration.] Ceskoslov- 
enska Psychol., 1960, 4, 153-160.—No difference is 
found in reaction time in the phase of breathing in 
and out, either during normal or deep breathing. Re- 
action time is longer during deep breathing than dur- 
ing normal breathing. Reaction time is longer while 
breathing under controlled rhythmical acoustic stim- 
uli. 37 refs, English and Russian summaries.— 
V. Břicháček. 


298. Welford, A. T. (Psychology Lab., Cam- 
bridge, England) The measurement of sensory- 
motor performance: Survey and reappraisal of 
twelve years’ progress. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 189- 
230.—Deals with “Capacity of the Human ‘informa- 
tion channel’” under 5 headings: the single-channel 
hypothesis, choice reaction times, conceptual models, 
control of moyement, and perceptual identification 
and discrimination. 52 refs—B. Т. Jensen. 


(See also Abstracts 520, 641, 764, 1371, 1394, 
1397, 1398) 
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MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


299. Anthony, H. Sylvia. Anxiety as a function 
of psychomotor and social behaviour, Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 51, 141-152.—The manual responses 
to visual signals of over 2000 young male adults were 
related both to task difficulty and to delinquent social 
behavior in a military milieu. Delinquent Ss showed 
greater psychomotor activity than nondelinquent when 
the task was easy. Significant reduction of activity 
followed as the task became harder. Overactivity is 
related to anxiety, and the findings are discussed in 
terms of Hullian learning theory and the Brown- 
Farber theory of frustration. 21 refs.—C. M. Franks, 


300, Arnold, Magda B. Emotion and person- 
ality. Vol. I. Psychological aspects. New York: 
Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. xiv, 296 p. $7.50. 
—tThe introductory chapter is on science and common 
sense. Then follows Part I, “The Nature of Feeling,” 
which contains 4 chapters entitled: “Feeling as Men- 
tal Element”; “Is Feeling An Experience or a Con- 
strüct?"; "Feeling as Meaning, Attitude, Judgment, 
and as Success or Failure"; and "Feeling as Reaction 
to Sensory Experience.” Part IT, “The Nature of 
Emotion in Historical Perspective," has 4 chapters 
entitled: “Prescientific Theories of Emotion," “The 
Dawn of Science: From James to Dewey,” “Emotion 
and Instinct as Seen by McDougall and Freud," and 
“The Modern Scene.” Part III, “The Psychology 
of Emotion,” has 4 chapters entitled; “Рһепотепо- 
logical Analysis of Emotion,” “Basic Emotions,” 
“Emotion and Motivation,” and “Basic Emotions in 
Psychological Theory.” 231 refs—F. A. Mote. 


301. Arnold, Magda B. Emotion and person- 
ality. Vol. II. Neurological and physiological as- 
pects. New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. 
xvi, 430 p. $7.50.—Part I, “Brain Mechanisms in 
Emotion,” contains 4 chapters entitled: “Neurological 
Theories of Emotion,” “Functional Sequence: I. Ap- 
praisal,” “Functional Sequence: II. The Impulse to 
Action,” and “Registration and Inhibition of Action.” 
Part II, “The Psycho-physiological State,” has 4 
chapters entitled: “Emotion, Consciousness, and the 
EEG"; “Patterns of Action"; “Physiological Effects 
of Emotion”; and “Homeostatic Regulations.” Part 
III, “The Role of Emotion in Personality," contains 
3 chapters entitled: “Emotion and Personality Or- 
ganization,” “The Self-Ideal and Human Conduct,” 
and “Some Positive Human Emotions.” There is an 
appendix entitled: “Problems of Research and Meas- 
urement. 683 refs.—F. A. Mote. 


302. Bharucha-Reid, R. P. Disorganization- 
organization and the reticular formation. Nature, 
1960, 188, 123-124.—Causes and effects of emotion 
(or stress) as interpreted by a number of workers 
are reviewed with the conclusion that no satisfactory 
envisagement of the subject has been arrived at. An 
alternative solution is suggested, which proposes that 
any emotion (or stress) may in effect be disorganiz- 
ing, depending on cognitive motivation and reticular 
formation. This conclusion is supported by experi- 
ments briefly mentioned, but available in a full text 
to which reference is made—M. C. Benton. 


303. Levy, Nissim, & Schlosberg, Harold. (U. 
Portland) Woodworth scale values of the Light- 
foot pictures of facial expression. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 121-125—“Norms are presented for the 
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Woodworth scale positions of the 48 pictures consti- 
tuting the Lightfoot series of facial expressions. The 
norms are quite stable, showing little change with sex 
of judges, method of calculation, duration of ex- 
posure, or from successive groups of judges. How- 
ever, there is some indication that women are better 
than men in judging a few of the pictures. The pres- 
ent study confirms the earlier studies on two other 
series of facial expressions in which it was found that 
the scale positions could be predicted fairly well from 
independent ratings on the dimensions of Pleasant- 
ness-Unpleasantness and Attention-Rejection.”—J. 
Arbit. 

304. McNeil, Elton В. (U. Michigan) Psy- 
chology and aggression. J. conflict Resolut., 1959, 
3, 195-293.—This is a detailed review of theory and 
fact in the psychological study of aggression. Its 
sections cover aggression in relation to animals, the 
nature of man, frustration, defense mechanisms, fam- 
ily influence, development, direction, homicide, meas- 


urement, pathology, and culture. 414 refs—S. L. 
Freud. 

305. O'Connell, D. ЇЧ, & Tursky, Bernard. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 


Silver-silver chloride sponge electrodes for skin 
potential recording. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
302-304.—". . . this type of electrode has the charac- 
teristics desired for accurate recording of skin poten- 
tials: low bias potential, freedom from drift, and 
long-term stability."—R. Н. Waters. 

306. Rump, E. E. Facial expression and situa- 
tional cues: Demonstration of logical error in 
Frijda’s report. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 31- 
38.—Frijda's conclusion that the facial expression in 
a photograph allows the recognition of a general atti- 
tude (see 28: 7117) is questioned. Similar results 
can be obtained when the S sees no photograph. 
Facial expression may indicate the general nature of 
an emotion, but Os interpret it in terms of a specific 
emotion.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstracts 308, 314, 339, 354, 363, 443, 484, 
636, 648, 851, 853) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


307. Cattonaro, Enrico. “Premio” e “punizione” 
nel processo d'apprendimento. [“Reward” and 
“punishment” in the learning process.] Rass. Psicol. 
gen. clin., 1956, 1(1), 101-115.—A detailed review of 
theoretical explanations of the empirical law of effect 
and the effect of punishment. Thorndike, Hull, Tol- 
man, Guthrie, J. Nuttin, Muenzinger, Mowrer, Har- 
low, and others are cited. Discordant views are due 
partly to starting out with different theoretical terms 
and partly to variations in the learning tasks and 
other conditions of the experimental situation. The 
importance of “satisfaction” or “need reduction” as 
a basic and essential condition of learning is seriously 
questioned. The effect of punishment is discussed in 
detail. Further experimentation is called for. 53 
refs.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

308. Denenberg, Victor H., & Karas, George С. 
(Purdue U.) Supplementary report: The Takes. 
Dodson law and shift in task difficulty. J. erp. 
Psychol., 1960, 59, 429-430.—The Yerkes-Dodson law 
would predict that optimal motivation should be less 
during the more difficult (early) trials than during 
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later learning trials. This effect was confirmed and 
suggests that change in task difficulty as a function 
of repeated practice must be taken into account when 
testing the Yerkes-Dodson law.—J. Arbit. 


309. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Yale U.) Abilities 
at different stages of practice in rotary pursuit 
performance. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 162-171.— 
“Extended practice was given 224 Ss on the Rotary 
Pursuit aparatus. These same Ss also received a bat- 
tery of 17 reference ability measures. The inter- 
correlations were obtained among scores at eight 
stages of proficiency on the practice task together 
with the scores on the reference measures and these 
were subjected to factor analysis. . . . the main com- 
mon factor identifiable from the reference tests and 
contributing to individual differences in RP perform- 
ance is the factor previously called Control Preci- 
sion.” Other findings concerning factors relevant at 
various stages of practice are discussed—J. Arbit. 


310. Idashkin, Y. V. Nekotorye usloviya vos- 
proizvedeniya neproizvol'no zapechatlennogo ma- 
teriala. [Some conditions for the reproduction of 
involuntarily memorized material] Dokl, Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 63-66.—This 
experiment was carried out in 3 stages using 50 Ss 
(18-58 years). Ss were asked to memorize 15 ob- 
jects under 3 different conditions: by looking at them, 
by hearing their names, and by seeing their pictures. 
Then an immediate recall took place. This was fol- 
lowed by a supplementary recall elicited by showing 
or naming to the Ss objects similar to the original. 
This 2nd recall was assumed to be the recall of the 
latent material. It was concluded that “the obtained 
results offer the basis for assuming that the differ- 
ence between the ‘latent’ and the ‘actual’ learning is 
defined by the peculiarities of the Ss’ attitudes toward 
the learning material.”—A, Cuk. 


311. Levine, Gustav. (Creedmoor Inst. Psycho- 
biologic Studies, Queen’s Village, N.Y.) Stimulus- 
response generalization with discrete response 
choices. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 23-29.—“ Forty 
college students were tested for stimulus-response 
generalization, with an examination of discrete re- 
sponse choice variation, rather than an examination 
of the variations in a more limited single response 
class. The discrete response choices had been placed 
on a continuum via stimulus attributes involved in 
the presentation of response choices to Ss. Only the 
ends of the stimulus and response continua had been 
conditioned, but it was predicted that intervening re- 
sponses would be more frequently evoked by inter- 
vening stimuli following conditioning. The hypothe- 
sis was supported by the results."—J. Arbit. 


312. Mandler, George, & Kahn, Michael. (Har- 
vard U.) Discrimination of changes in heart rate: 
Two unsuccessful attempts. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1960, 3, 21-25.—"Using two different experimental 
methods, Ss were not able to use changes in heart rate 
as a discriminative stimulus. Respiratory rate was 
quickly discriminated.”—J. Arbit. 


313. Massey, M. Dorothy. (U. Rhode Island) 
The significance of interpolated time intervals on 
motor learning. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ. Recr., 1959, 30, 189-201.—3 equated groups of 
novice nuns residing in 2 convents were provided 1 
of 3 time patterns on a stabilimeter for a period of 
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5 weeks and were given a retention test 2 weeks later. 
“Two of the time patterns simulated those frequently 
used in educational scheduling.” The 3rd was based 
upon a *Summation-Series," “The findings of this 
study do not indicate the superiority of any one of 
the time patterns that were investigated.” No signifi- 
cant differences in performances between the 3 groups 
could be demonstrated. On the retention test, how- 
ever, the group with 10 additional practice periods 
was found to be no better in its performance than the 
comparison group with less practice. The author 
concludes that “а choice of one of the examined pat- 
terns would depend upon the particular objectives of 
the program in which the practices were being sched- 
uled.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


314. Reed, Horace B. (Skidmore Coll.) Anxi- 
ety: The ambivalent variable. Harvard educ. Rev., 
1960, 30, 141-153.—Selected studies on the role of 
anxiety in learning are reviewed. Areas discussed 
include the roles of anxiety in social behavior, in 
psychotherapy, in the mother-child relationship, and 
in the school setting. Specific topics treated include 
anxiety as a drive, the postulated curvilinear relation- 
ship between anxiety and learning, and the Taylor 
scale.—C. M. Franks. 


315. Schaefer, Halmuth H. (Loyola U., Chicago, 
Ill.) Vibration as reinforcer for infant children. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 160.—Describes the 
positive rewarding aspects of an electric toothbrush 
e. infant's body in the control of behavior.— 

. Arbit. 


316. Shelly, Maynard W., II. (Office Naval Re- 
search) Effects of increments of reinforcement 
in human probability learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 59, 345-350.—An experiment was conducted 
to determine how the relative frequency of a response 
with some fixed probability of reinforcement is af- 
fected by variations in the probability of reinforce- 
ment of alternative responses. The results were not 
in agreement with a prediction based upon a generali- 
zation of the meaning of proportionality for 2 alter- 
native responses. It was found that when the rein- 
forcement value of the 1st of 2 alternative responses 
was kept constant, the greatest decrement occurred 
when the probability of reinforcement on a 3rd alter- 
native increased from .25 to .5.—J. Arbit. 


317. Shelly, Maynard W., II. (Office Naval Re- 
search) Supplementary report: Further factors 
affecting the probability of changing responses. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 430-431.—In a previous 
study the effects of response-contingent probabilities 
upon response change were studied. 2 factors were 
identified: changes are conditioned upon (a) repeti- 
tion not being reinforced and (b) the probability that 
a change results in reinforcement. The present study 
indicates that factors influencing changing responses 
need to be considered in predicting rate of learning. 
—J. Arbit. 


318. Sinha, A. К. P., & Sinha, S. N. (Patna U., 
India)  Intersensory transfer in learning se- 
quences. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 180-182.—This 
study investigated the operation of transfer in learn- 
ing sequences of choices, from vision to kinesthesis 
(V to K) and from K to V. The 2 tasks (to be 
learned visually or kinesthetically) had the same 
number of choices in the sequences and were pre- 
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sented in counterbalanced order. The results ob- 
tained were: positive transfer from both V to K and 
from K to V, transfer effects greater from V to K 
than from K to V, and learning by V proved easier 
than learning by K.—J. Arbit. 


319. Tatz, Sherman J. (Adelphi Coll) Sym- 
bolic activity in "learning without awareness." 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 239-248—In an operant 
learning situation involving varied instructions and 
patterns of reinforcement and nonreinforcement, the 
80 Ss were subjected to an intensive interview in an 
effort to discover the presence of symbolic processes 
during the learning. Results indicate that progress 
in the learning task was accompanied by such proc- 
esses. The findings are interpreted as bringing into 
question the validity of the notion of learning without 
awareness.—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 13, 78, 164, 405, 661, 669, 784, 
820, 841, 1045, 1152, 1369) 


Conditioning 


320. Gavrilova, N. I. (Ukhtomskii Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, Russia) Obrazovanie nastro- 
echnykh uslovnykh refleksov u cheloveka. [Forma- 
tion of tuning conditioned reflexes in man.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 195-199.—Condi- 
tioned-reflex changes in the visual threhsold were 
studied in 4 Ss. The conditioned auditory stimulus, 
applied at different periods of time after formation of 
a tuning conditioned reflex has begun, discloses a 
phasic development. A tuning conditioned reflex here 
is one which changes the functional state of the visual 
analyzer. 4 phases in development of the tuning con- 
ditioned reflex were found. In the 1st phase, the 
conditioned stimulus does not produce statistically 
significant changes in visual threshold. In the 2nd 
phase, the conditioned stimulus raises the visual 
threshold most of the time, in the same way as the 
unconditioned visual stimulus. In the 3rd phase, 
conditioned-reflex changes occur in 30 to 60 sec. after 
commencement of the conditioned-stimulus action. In 
the 4th phase, the conditioned stimulus does not pro- 
duce statistically significant changes in visual thresh- 
old.—I. D. London. 


321. Grice, G. Robert, & Davis, John D. (U. 
Illinois) Effect of concurrent responses on the 
evocation and generalization of the conditioned 
eyeblink. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 59, 391—395.—"In 
two differential eyeblink conditioning experiments, Ss 
made more CRs to negative stimuli accompanied by 
the same manual response as the CS, than they did 
to stimuli to which they made a different manual re- 
sponse." The discussion is in terms of a mediated 
generalization effect. Implications of a facilitative 
effect for other eyeblink studies involving concurrent 
motor responses are noted.—J. Arbit. 


322. Guensberger, Ernest. (Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Ubereinige Ergebnisse in der Enfors- 
chung der hóheren Nerventátigkeit des Menschen 
mittels des bedingtreflektorischen optokinetischen 
Nystagmus. [On some results of the investigation 
of higher nervous system activity in man through the 
use of the conditioned optico-kinetic nystagmus re- 
flex.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959, 
11, 321-328 —The suitability of the optico-kinetic 
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nystagmus reflex for conditioning researches is pre- 
sented. It has revealed significant differences be- 
tween normals and patients, especially psychotics. 
Use of this conditioned reflex is suggested for clinical 
studies. 24 refs.—C. T. Bever. 


323. Hartman, Thomas F., & Grant, David A. 
(U. Wisconsin) Effect of intermittent reinforce- 
ment on acquisition, extinction, and spontaneous 
recovery of the conditioned eyelid response. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 89-96.—The percentage frequency 
of CRs during acquisition was a function of the per- 
centage of reinforced trials. During extinction the 
groups with the lower percentages of reinforcement 
showed significantly more resistance to extinction 
than those with higher percentages of reinforcement. 
During the spontaneous recovery test the groups with 
the lower percentages of reinforcement again showed 
the greatest resistance to extinction. The results 
were discussed in terms of Estes' stimulus variability 
курды model and Hull's behavior theory. 19 refs. 
—J. Arbit. 


324. Kol'tsova, M. M. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, Russia) Razvitie sistemnosti kak os- 
nova protsessa obobshcheniia. [Development of 
System as basis of the process of generalization.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 167-172.—Every 
form of conditioned-reflex activity results from a de- 
veloping relationship among conditioned connections. 
"The degree of generalization in mirroring phe- 
nomena and the degree of abstraction from reality," 
observed in conditioned-reflex activity, is determined 
by the number of conditioned connections involved, 
their complexity, and interaction. Disturbance of the 
proper order of steps required to bring about gener- 
alization of a verbal signal interferes with the devel- 
opment of the required "degree of integration of 
reflex effects" The development of verbal generali- 
zation can be physiologically conceived as a “process 
of integration of separate nervous elements or sepa- 
rate nervous connections," that is, as the formation 
of a system.—/. D. London. 


325. McAllister, Wallace R., & McAllister, Doro- 
thy E. ( Syracuse U.) The influence of the ready 
signal and unpaired UCS presentations on eyelid 
conditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 30-35.— 
For the control group the CS was paired with UCS 
on every trial For 2 other groups the UCS was 
presented alone on the middle third of the condition- 
ing trials. One of the latter groups was given a ready 
signal before each trial: the other group and the 
control group were not. Unpaired trials did not im- 
Prove conditioning regardless of whether or not a 
ready signal was used. Groups without the ready 
signal conditioned better than those with it, and 
women conditioned better than men—J. Arbit. 


326. McAllister, Wallace R., & McAllister, Doro- 
thy E. (Syracuse U.) The "ready" signal in eye- 
lid-conditioning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 444— 
447—Is the “ready” a variable in eyelid con- 
ditioning? One-half of 18 men and 14 women were 
given such a signal in an eyelid-conditioning experi- 


ment, “The Ss, regardless of sex, responded more 
DU when there was no ready signal.”—R. Н. 
aters. 


327. Maraev, V. A. (Komsomolsk-on-Amur Peda- 
gogical Inst, Russia) О zavisimosti kozhno- 
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gal'vanicheskoí reaktsii neprosredstvennyi raz- 
drazhitel ot vozdeistviia na vtoruiu signal'nuiu 
sistemu. [On skin-galvanic reaction to direct stimu- 
lus as a function of action on the second signal sys- 
tem.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 200—203. 
—In a study involving 19 Ss, a comparison of the 
values of skin galvanic reactions to speech (oral 
forewarning of stimulation to be applied) and those 
to direct stimulation (electric stimulation or needle 
prick subsequent to warning) leads to a threshold 
classification of the Ss: (a) SGR to speech is higher 
than to direct stimulus, (b) SGR is higher to direct 
stimulus, and (c) SGR is the same for both cases. 
Variants in SGR values to direct stimulus in con- 
nection with SGR changes to "action on the second 
signal system" (oral forewarning of stimulation to 
be applied) are described.—/. D. London. 


328. Merlin, V. S. Svoyeobrazie dinamiki uslov- 
nogo orientirovochnogo i neorientirovochnogo re- 
fleksov po kozhno-gal'vanicheskomu pokazatelyu. 
[Peculiarities of the dynamics of orienting and non- 
orienting conditioned responses according to the skin- 
galvanic index.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1958, No. 3, 93-96.—The purpose of the study was 
to investigate whether or not the GSR was a specific 
component of both the orienting and nonorienting 
conditioned responses. 9 coeds aged 17-18 served as 
Ss. A galvanometer with 1 electrode was used. The 
conditioned stimulus was the sound of a bell. The 
unconditioned reinforcement was the pressing of а 
spring offering a resistance of 10 kg. This produced 
the unconditioned GSR. The experiment was per- 
formed under orienting and nonorienting conditions. _ 
It was concluded that each method has its specific dy- 
namic characteristics which cannot be explained in 
terms of the GSR only, but in the light of the whole 
pattern of experimental conditions—A. Cuk. 


329. Ross, Leonard E., & Spence, Kenneth W. 
(State U. Iowa) Eyelid conditioning performance 
under partial reinforcement as a function of UCS 
intensity. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 379-382.—At 
UCS values of 1.0 Ib. and less, a low performance 
level was obtained with little indication of a positive 
relationship between performance and UCS intensity. 
A 4.0 Ib. UCS resulted in performance significantly 
higher than that of the other groups. These findings 
are compared with the functions relating conditioning 
to UCS strength in 100% reinforcement studies. Par- 
tial reinforcement resulted in an S-shaped function, 
while continuous reinforcement appeared to be nega- 
tively accelerated throughout.—J. Arbit. 


330. Spence, Kenneth W., & Weyant, Robert G. 
(State U. Iowa) Conditioning performance of 
high- and low-anxious Ss in the absence of a 
warning signal. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 146-149. 
— "The results of this study, when compared to those 
previously obtained with a ready signal, show that 
the absence of the warning signal had little or no 
effect on absolute level or difference in levels of 
conditioning performance between high-A and low-A 
Ss.—J. Arbit. 


331. Stepanova, T. S. (Polenov Neurosurgical 
Inst, Leningrad, Russia) О nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti zdorovogo 
cheloveka v usloviiakh adaptatsii k temnote. [On 
some features of higher nervous activity under con- 
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ditions of dark adaptation in healthy man.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 830-836—In the 
process of dark adaptation, certain features were ob- 
served in the conditioned motor and autonomic reac- 
tions of healthy Ss. During dark adaptation the 
conditioned motor reaction maintains its level. La- 
tency and magnitude are found to vary in darkness 
within the same limits as in light. However, the 
autonomic components of the conditioned reaction 
(skin-galvanic, vascular, and respiratory reactions), 
recorded in the process of adaptation along with the 
motor component are enhanced, and their magnitude 
and duration increase as compared with those regis- 
tered in light. A lower level of motor conditioned 
reaction in darkness has been observed only in the 
presence of unusual factors (former disease, fatigue, 
prolonged negative emotions), contributing to a “tem- 
porary functional weakening of the cortical cells.” 
—1. D. London. 


332. Sukemune, Seisoh. (U. Hiroshima, Japan) 
Intermittent reinforcement and resistance to ex- 
tinction of the conditioned GSR.  Psychologia, 
1959, 2, 37-40.—The experiment was an attempt to 
"specify the functional relationship between resistance 
to extinction and percentage of reinforced trials dur- 
ing acquisition.” Ss were 128 college boys and girls. 
Experimental Ss "were conditioned to a tone stimu- 
lus for 20 trials, with shock the UCS for the GSR 
response under three conditions of 10% Rf, 30% Rf 
and 50% Rf.” Control Ss were conditioned to a 
tone stimulus, not associated with shock, using a 
pseudoconditioning procedure, Contrary to the E’s 
expectation, the 10% experimental Rf group per- 
formed better than the 30% Rf experimental group 
during extinction. 19 refs—C. T. Morgan. 


333. Zmanovsky, Y. Е. О formirovanii sen- 
sornykh uslovnykh refleksov. [Formation of sen- 
sory conditioned reflexes.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 101-104.—Systematic study of 
the formation of the photochemical conditioned re- 
sponse. 71 adults were used as Ss, A flash of light 
was the US, the sound of a metronome the CS. The 
CR consisted in the reduction of the optic sensitivity 
of the Ss. Under one condition no preliminary in- 
struction was given to the Ss, under another the Ss 
were given an explanation concerning the connection 
between the US and the CS. It was found that the 
formation of the CR follows a systematic sequence 
of stages, and the instruction can hasten the forma- 
tion of the CR.—A. Cuk. 


(See also Abstracts 456, 1133, 1145) 


Discrimination 


334. Champion, R. A., & Standish, C. D. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) Stimulus differences in dis- 
crimination learning. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 60, 
78-82.—An experiment was conducted to test the 
possibility that between- and within-pair differences 
play a significant part in the type of discrimination 
learning situation in which preliminary training is 
given with 2 pairs of stimuli in fixed spatial relations 
followed by test learning involving the 2 pairs and 
their transposes. Using human Ss interpreted the 
results as more in keeping with the “approach” theory 
of discrimination learning than with the “configura- 
tional” theory.—J. Arbit. 
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335. Hillix, W. А„ & Marx, Melvin Н. (U. 
Missouri) Response strengthening by information 
and effect in human learning. J. exp, Psychol., 
1960, 60, 97-102—1 group (IR) of college students 
learned patterns of lights with reward following re- 
sponses which they determined; a 2nd group learned 
the lights by receiving equivalent information as to 
correctness following the same responses determined 
by E and merely observed by S. The inferiority of 
the IR Ss in acquisition was tentatively suggested to 
be a function of several possible factors, such as 
greater distraction by errors, The original hypothe- 
sis that reward would produce a more stable response 
than equivalent information alone was found to have 
certain suggestive support. 20 refs.—J. Arbit. 


336. Takata, Noboru. (Kyoto U. Japan) The 
interaction of the two signal systems in varying 
stimulus and response connections. Psychologia, 
1959, 2, 27-36.—"Six experiments were conducted to 
investigate the stimulus discrimination and the re- 
sponse differentiation characteristics in relation to the 
two signal systems. It was found that when the 
stimulus and the response materials coincided in the 
system activity characteristics (structurally similar), 
the discrimination of the stimulus after the reversal 
conditioning was more influenced by the response 
characteristics than when the stimulus and the re- 
sponse materials did not coincide in the system ac- 
tivity, and that the response differentiation after the 
reversal conditioning was also more influenced in the 
former than in the latter, in consequence of the stimu- 
lus discrimination characteristics.” 36 refs—C. Т. 


Morgan. 
(See also Abstract 1054) 


Verbal Learning 


337. Asch, Solomon E., Hay, John, & Diamond, 
Rhea Mendoza. (Harvard U.) Perceptual organi- 
zation in serial rote-learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960, 73, 177-198.—To test the effect of spatial dis- 
tribution on serial learning, the same list of nonsense 
syllables was arranged in a number of different spatial 
arrangements. Such arrangements produced such ef- 
fects as differences in rate of learning, in the patterns 
of remote errors, and in many other typical effects 
found in a temporal series. The results are inter- 
preted as demonstrating “the fundamental importance 
of spatial conditions in serial learning."—R. H. 
Waters. 


338. Barclay, Allan G. (Washington U.) An 
experimental investigation of the contribution of 
object mediators to transfer in paired-associate 
learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4436.—Ab- 
stract. 


339. Bardach, Joan L. (New York U.) Effects 
of situational anxiety at different stages of prac- 
tice. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 420-4244 groups 
of Ss learned a difficult list of nonsense syllables. 
Late introduction of situational anxiety (shock) im- 
paired performance, When the groups were divided 
on the basis of Ss’ reported attitudes toward shock, 
it was found that when shock induces responses that 
are compatible with the learning task, facilitation of 
performance may occur, but that when shock induces 
responses that are incompatible with the learning 
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task, performance is impaired regardless of when in 
the course of learning shock is introduced.—J. Arbit. 


340. Curry, Carolyn. (Indiana U.) Supplemen- 
tary report: The effects of verbal reinforcement 
combinations on learning in children. J. exp. Psy- 
chol, 1960, 59, 434.—An extension of a study by 
Buss and Buss which found that using the ver- 
bal reinforcement combinations Right-Wrong and 
Nothing-Wrong led to faster learning than did Right- 
Nothing, and that the former 2 combinations were 
approximately equally effective. The results with 
children are in accord with those for adults on a 
similar task. Comparison with another report leads 
to the conclusion that verbal reinforcement effective- 
ness is dependent upon there being no other informa- 
tion about the correctness of a response available.— 
J. Arbit. 


341. Kaess, Walter, & Zeaman, David. (U. Con- 
necticut) Positive and negative knowledge of re- 
sults on a Pressey-type punchboard. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 12-17.—'"A modified Pressey-type 
punchboard was used to study the influence of posi- 
tive and negative knowledge of results and the im- 
portance of punch feedback. The rate of multiple- 
choice learning of definitions of psychological terms 
was found to vary inversely with the number of avail- 
able wrong answers when overt error responses 
(punches) were made, but not when wrong answers 
were merely read. No corresponding differential 
effect of punch feedback on correct answers was ob- 
served. Reading these was as effective in producing 
learning as reading and punching."—J. Arbit. 


342. L'Abate, Luciano. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) Recognition of paired trigrams as a func- 
tion of associative value and associative strength. 
Science, 1960, 131, 984-985.—*The accuracy of visual 
recognition of tachistoscopically presented paired non- 
sense trigrams was shown to vary directly with the 
associative value and associative strength. Parallel 
results were previously reported for meaningful ver- 
bal material. It is argued that the same perceptual 
processes underlie the learning of nonsense and of 
meaningful material" А table of associative values, 
associative strength, and mean number of correct 
recognitions for paired nonsense trigrams is pre- 
sented—S, J. Lachman. 


343. Lane, Harlan. (Harvard U.) Temporal 
and intensive properties of human vocal respond- 
ing under a schedule of reinforcement. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 183-192.—"A technique is de- 
scribed for measuring some temporal and intensive 
properties of a vocal operant in humans. An applica- 
tion of this technique to the analysis of responding 
under differential reinforcement of low rate is pre- 
sented.”—J, Arbit. 


344, Lindley, Richard H. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Association value and familiarity in serial 
verbal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 366-370. 
—Tested the hypothesis that the relationship found 
between published association values and ease of serial 
learning was due to familiarity. The results showed 
that lists of familiar syllables were easier to learn than 
lists of unfamiliar syllables, even though association 
value was identical. Also, no significant difference 
was found between the rate of learning of meaningful 
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words and nonsense syllables when familiarity was 
equated.—J. Arbit. 


345. Lovaas, O. Ivar. (U. Washington) The 
relationship of induced muscular tension, tension 
level, and manifest anxiety in learning. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1960, 59, 145-152.—Hypothesized that in- 
creasing magnitude of induced muscular tension 
(squeezing a dynamometer), manifest anxiety (Tay- 
lor scale), and muscle tension (eye blink rate) should 
be more beneficial to the learning of highly associated 
pairs of adjectives than to competing pairs with lowly 
associated pairs falling between these extremes. 
While there is support for a summative and inter- 
changeable relationship between muscular tension and 
induced muscle tension, there is no support for a 
summative relationship between manifest anxiety and 
induced tension or for a differential effect of the 
magnitude of any of these variables on the various 
adjective pairs.—J. Arbit. 


346. Lovaas, O. Ivar. (U. Washington) Sup- 
plementary report: The relationship of induced 
muscular tension to manifest anxiety in learning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 205-206.—Was able to 
reproduce the relationship between manifest anxiety 
and the learning of paired adjectives using muscular 
tension induced by pressing a hand dynamometer in- 
stead of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale as the 
independent variable.—J. Arbit. 


347. Morikawa, Yasuo. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
Functions of stimulus and response in paired- 
associate verbal learning. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 41- 
56.—". . . an attempt was made to examine functions 
of S and R in paired-associate verbal learning, based 
on experimental evidence on backward (R-S) learn- 
ing. Backward learning was investigated with ref- 
erence to variables of meaningfulness, familiarity, 
intralist similarity, isolation, degree of learning, meth- 
ods of learning, methods of testing, and learning- 
testing time intervals. Several lines of evidence re- 
viewed supported the hypothesis that S items are 
mainly learned through discrimination, and are in- 
cidentally acquired, and that R items are intention- 
ally acquired." 84 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


348. Namikas, Gediminas, & Brogden, W. J. (U. 
Wisconsin) Effect of sequential patterns upon 
serial-position errors and acquisition of a verbal 
maze. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 50-56.—Acquisi- 
tion curves and serial-position curves for error of 3 
sequential patterns involving all items of a 16-unit 
maze were compared with those of a standard 16- 
unit, 4-choice verbal maze. Acquisition of sequenti 
patterns was faster than for the standard patterns. 
The serial position curves for errors were also differ- 
ent; the form of the curve is a function of the rela- 
tions of the numbers making up the pattern rather 
than their position—J. Arbit. 


349. Namikas, Gediminas; Thompson, Charles 
P., & Brogden, W. J. (U. Wisconsin) Effect of 
triplet and quadruplicate location in verbal maze 
patterns upon serial position errors, J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 59, 383-390.—'"Two experiments were 
designed to test respectively the effect of location of 
a triplet and a quadruplicate on the form of the serials 
position error curve from the acquisition of a 
choice, 16-unit verbal maze. Significant differences 
were obtained in both experiments in the form of the 
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curves between each experimental group and the con- 
trol group, and between experimental groups. . . . 
The results are discussed relative to the doublet and 
split-doublet effects and in relation to a general pat- 
tern dimension and its effect upon the serial position 
error curve."—J. Arbit. 


350. Neumann, Eva. (Elmira Coll.) Frequency 
and usefulness of verbal and nonverbal methods in 
the learning and transfer of a paired-associate 
serial motor task. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 103— 
110.—Using the Schlosberg Board Task, 60 Ss 
learned 2 out of 3 different spatial arrangements of 
the task and reported on their method of learning. 
4 methods of learning were distinguished: counting, 
verbal spatial designation, motor references, and vis- 
ual image. The geometrical nature of a pattern in- 
fluenced the choice of a method of learning. The 
use of verbalization did not facilitate the original 
learning of the task, but transfer was considerably 
facilitated by the use of verbal cues.—J. Arbit. 


351. Noble, Clyde S. (Montana St. U.) Sup- 
plementary report: Familiarity and frequency. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 432-433.—Reanalysis of data 
previously published by the present author and others 
showing the generality of the finding that familiarity 
is determined almost uniquely by frequency of ex- 
posure and that this dependency grows according to 
a hyperbolic law.—J. Arbit. 


352. Runquist, Willard N., & Freeman, Madelyn. 
(Hobart Coll.) Roles of association value and syl- 
lable familiarization in verbal discrimination learn- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 396-401.—Found that 
both association value and familiarization facilitated 
performance with heterogeneous pairs (pairs of items 
to be learned consisting of 1 high and 1 low associa- 
tion value syllable), while only association of value 
facilitated performance with homogeneous pairs (syl- 
lable pairs either of high or low association value). 
The results were discussed in relation to an inter- 
pretation of the role of association value and familiar- 
ization in learning in terms of their effects on re- 
sponse availability.—J. Arbit. 


353. Schulz, Rudolph W., & Runquist, Willard 
N. (Northwestern U.) Learning and retention of 
paired adjectives as a function of percentage oc- 
currence of response members. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 59, 409-413.—Occurrence of response members 
(ORM) refers to the number of stimuli accompanied 
by their response members on a given trial. It was 
found that the mean number of trials and correct re- 
sponses required to reach the criterion decreased as 
percentage ORM increased. The ability to maintain 
a correct association once made was greater with in- 
termittent than with continuous ORM. Overt errors 
per trial increased as percentage of ORM increased. 
Mean number of correct responses on the recall trial 
was unaffected by variation in ORM.—J. Arbit. 


354. Standish, R. R, & Champion, R. A. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) Task difficulty and drive in 
verbal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 361—365. 
—A list of easy paired-associates and a list of difficult 
paired-associates were learned by human Ss. Using 
the Taylor MAS as an index of drive level, the high- 
drive group was superior on the easy list and inferior 
on the difficult list, but medium-drive Ss failed to 
occupy the predicted intermediate position with any 
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consistency. "The nature of the MAS as a measur- 
ing instrument, the index of response-strength used, 
and inhibition due to nonreinforcement were indicated 
as three specific factors contributing to disparity in 
the results of experiments in this area as well as 
general failure to keep within the boundary conditions 
of the type of theory being tested."—J. Arbit. 


355. Umemoto, Takao. (Kyoto U., Japan) Japa- 
nese studies in verbal learning and memory. Psy- 
chologia, 1959, 2, 1-19.—A. review of studies on the 
problems of retroactive inhibition, transfer, change 
of trace, incidental learning, spread of effect, and 
paired associates learning. 119 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


356. Voss, James F., & Ziegler, J. A. (Wiscon- 
sin State Coll.) Effect of number of doublets upon 
verbal maze learning. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 59, 
182-184.—" Acquisition of a four-alternative, 16- 
choice-point verbal maze was studied as a function 
of 0, 1, 2 4, 6, or 8 doublets. The results indicated 
that first trial errors increase as a function of num- 
ber of doublets, that the previously found doublet 
effect is a function of the discovery stage of learning, 
and that acquisition varied as a function of number 
of doublets.” —Author summary. 


(See also Abstracts 663, 705, 774) 


Retention & Forgetting 


357. Bilodeau, Edward A., & Ryan, Francis J. 
(Tulane U.) A test for interaction of delay of 
knowledge of results and two types of interpo- 
lated activity. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 414—419.— 
“This experiment replicates two groups of a line- 
drawing study by Greenspoon and Foreman, i.e., 0- 
and 20-sec. delay of knowledge of results. Their data 
gave evidence of the efficacy of immediate knowledge 
of results. The present experiment gave null results, 
the outcome being entirely consistent with a number 
of earlier studies.” The discussion is in terms of the 
manner in which the hand and arm are maintained 
between trials and the possible effects of fatigue— 
J. Arbit. 


358, King, David J. (American U.) On the ac- 
curacy of written recall: A scaling and factor 
analytic study. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 113-122.— 
“Six sets of recalls of stories were scored for accu- 
racy by seven different methods, including the scaling 
of recalls by the method of rank order. . . . In all 
cases, with perhaps one exception, two factors 
emerged which were identified as the number of con- 
tent words reproduced and the total number of words 
produced.”—R. J. Seidel. 


359, Lloyd, Kenneth E. (U. Virginia) Supple- 
mentary report: Retention and transfer of re- 
sponses to stimulus classes. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
59, 206-207.— The present study extends a previous 
report that transfer to new instances of a class is less 
for Ss who see only one instance of a class during 
original learning than for Ss who see more than one 
instance. The former can learn a paired-associate 
task without recourse to a mediating response (the 
class name) and are not set to respond to a new in- 
stance at the transfer task. It was found that the 
recall results of the prior report are not limited to 
the number of instances that were used, and the vari- 
able contributing to the transfer results seems to be 
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whether or not the class name is ever used аз a medi- 
ating response—J. Arbit. 


360. Postman, Leo. Interserial interference in 
the recognition of words. In J. С. Peatman & E. L. 
Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 
35: 15). Рр. 60-74.—"The analysis of word recog- 
nition provides a bridge between the methods and con- 
cept of perception and verbal learning." Incidental 
learning of nonsense trigrams was measured by the 
conventional design for measurement of retroactive 
and proactive inhibition. “The experiment has dem- 
onstrated retroactive and proactive inhibition in the 
recognition of words under controlled conditions of 
interference. As in studies of recall, overt interlist 
intrusions account for only part of the interference 
effects; failures to respond and other overt errors 
contribute substantially to the observed decrements. 
The fact that retroactive inhibition is greater than 
proactive inhibition is also in full agreement with the 
results of experiments on rote learning. Thus there 
are striking parallels between the conditions and char- 
acteristics of interserial interference in the retention 
of rote series and in word recognition. Such results 
validate the use of word recognition as a measure of 
learning and retention. It is also becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the principles of verbal learning and 
retention find valid application to the analysis of word 
recognition.” 23 reís.—H. B. English. 


361. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Studies in incidental 
learning: VIII. The effects of contextual deter- 
mination. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 153-164.—In 
Experiment I intentional and incidental learners were 
exposed to lists of words representing 4 orders of 
approximation to the statistical structure of English 
and the amount of retention determined. In Experi- 
ment II recall was tested for selected responses which 
had been given in the context of a continuous passage 
of text. It was concluded that when verbal context 
refers to the average dependent probability among 
the members of a series, increases in the degree of 
contextual determination are more beneficial under 
intentional than incidental conditions. Selective recall 
of individual items strongly associated with a con- 
tinuous verbal context occurs under both conditions 
of learning.—J. Arbit. 


362. Pubols, Benjamin H., Jr. (U. Miami) 
Reminiscence in motor learning as a function of 
prerest distribution of practice J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 155-161.—Use of an inverted alphabet print- 
ing task indicated that rate of learning and level of 
prerest performance were an increasing function 
of degree of distribution of practice. Distribution of 
practice occurred between Trials 1-20 with the rest 
between 20 and 21. Rest groups showed a greater 
gain in performance between Trials 20-21 than did 
a по rest group. Absolute reminiscence was а de- 
creasing linear function of prior degree of distribu- 
tion of practice. The findings are discussed in terms 
of studies which showed relative reminiscence as a 
ui 2 prerest distribution of practice. 16 refs. 
—J. Arbit. 


363. Scott, Frank A. (East Carolina Coll.) The 
effect of interpolated, emotionally toned stimuli 
on learning and recall. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
285-289.—", . . the introduction of an emotional 
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stimulus [electric shock] may either increase or de- 
crease recall-scores. . . . There is no evidence . 
[of its] having any direct facilitating effect on either 
learning or recall. The effect . . . seems to be pri- 
marily . . . proactive rather than retroactive. It is 
detrimental to both learning and recall, when these 
activities immediately follow it."—R. Н. Waters. 
364. Vasiliev, A. N. Ob otnoshenii mezhdu 
individual’nymi razlichiyami v skorosti zauchi- 
vaniya i prochnosti sokhraneniya zauchennogo. 
[Relationship between the individual differences in 
the speed of learning and the degree of retention of 
memorized materiaL] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 91-94.—It is commonly ad- 
mitted that there is a positive correlation between the 
speed of learning and the degree of retention. This 
correlation is an artifact due to insufficient experi- 
mental controls as the present study attempts to prove, 
It was conducted with 2 groups of university students 
using 15 pairs of letters and digits as learning mate- 
rial The retention test took place after 5 and 11 
days (Group I) and after 10 and 25 days (Group 
П). A negative correlation was found.—A. Cuk. 


(See also Abstracts 353, 1392, 1430) 


PROBLEM SOLVING & THINKING 


365. Belyayev, B. V. O psikhologicheskikh oso- 
bennostyakh myshleniya na inostrannom yazyke. 
[Psychological peculiarities of thinking in a foreign 
language.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, 
No. 3, 55-58.—Does the use of a foreign language 
interfere in any way with our customary system of 
thinking? This is the topic of the present study. 
The experiment, conducted on 15 students and in- 
structors of foreign languages by means of associa- 
tion tests measured by reaction time, yielded as the 
main result the finding that the perfect use of a for- 
eign language does not interfere with the thinking 
process. The thinking takes place directly in the 
foreign language. It should be noted, however, that 
the statistical differences in the experiment were not 
tested for significance but just assumed to be sig- 
nificant —A. Cuk. 

366. Murdock, Bennet B. (U. Vermont) Re- 
sponse-factors in learning and transfer. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 355-369.—In a series of 6 experi- 
ments (N varying from 16-32) evidence is presented 
supporting the hypothesis that verbal responses аге 
superior to motor responses as mediating links in 
learning and transfer.—R. Н. Waters. 

367. Staats, Arthur W., & Staats, Carolyn K. 
(Arizona State Coll.) Effect of number of trials on 
the language conditioning of meaning. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 61, 211-223.—Different groups of 186 
college students were run with from 0 to 18 language 
conditioning trials on 2 nonsense syllables, one being 
followed by words with positive evaluative meaning 
(eg. “beauty,” "family," "sweet"), the other by 
words with negative evaluative meaning (eg. “bit- 
ter," "ugly," "criminal"). A significant regression 
of mean evaluative meaning scores of the positively 
conditioned nonsense syllable and an almost signifi- 
cant regression of scores of the negatively conditioned 
syllable were found.—H. Ruja. 

368. Taragano, Fernando. Psicodinamismos del 
esquema corporal [Psychodynamics of the body 
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image.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 9-18. 
—The theories regarding the body image of Schilder, 
Clifford Scott, and Pichon Riviére are discussed. 
The designation of self-image, as a referential, con- 
ceptual, and operative image which includes the 3 
dimensions of mind, body, and external world acting 
with a relation that involves the subject, the object, 
and his communication is proposed. 20 refs.— W. W. 
Meissner. 

369. Wertheimer, Max. Productive thinking. 
New York: Harper, 1959. xvi, 302 p. $6.00.—In 
addition to the contents of the earlier edition this 
edition contains “various chapters and fragments that 
were found among Max Wertheimer’s notes and 
papers." These additions constitute 3 new chapters 
and 6 appendices. The+new chapters аге: “The 
Bridge Problem"; “Plus Three, Minus Three"; and 
“The Square of a Binomial: Learning Arithmetic.” 
The appendices include several problems and a 3-page 
bibliography of Wertheimer’s writings—P. E. Lich- 
tenstein. 


(See also Abstracts 33, 734, 762, 1140, 1338) 


Problem Solving 


370. Donahoe, John W. (U. Kentucky) The 
effect of variations in the form of feedback on the 
efficiency of problem solving. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 193-198—‘Subjects played a two-dimen- 
sional geometric game under two conditions of feed- 
back concerning the consequences of their responses. 
One group was informed about a response from a 
single source which collapsed the two-dimensional 
character of the game by means of Euclidean distance 
measurements. A second group received information 
from two sources which separately reflected each di- 
mension of the game. Despite the greater amount 
of information available per response in the latter 
condition, performance, as measured by the number 
of steps required to complete the game, was inferior.” 
—/. Arbit. 


371. Luchins, Abraham S. & Luchins, Edith 
Hirsch. (U. Miami, Fla.) Rigidity of behavior: 
A variational approach to the effect of Einstellung. 
Eugene, Ore.: Univer. Oregon Press, 1959. xxv, 623 
p. $10.00.—The 1st portion of the monograph sur- 
veys outstanding approaches to and theories of ri- 
gidity, describes their conceptual and experimental 
foundations, and submits them, where feasible, to 
critical evaluation. The remaining portion focuses on 
1 specific case of rigid behavior (that involving Ein- 
stellung effects developed in solving a series of simi- 
lar-appearing water-jug volume-measuring problems) 
and subjects it to intensive experimental investiga- 
tion, In the final chapter the authors make a case 
for the variational, phenomenon-centered approach in 
psychology and other sciences.—R. M. Frumkin. 


372. McGrane, Franklin J. Set behavior in prob- 
lem solving. А dissertation. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Univer. America Press, 1959. 32 p. $.50. 
“Тһе purpose of this study has been to ascertain 
whether ‘set’ is a complex or simple construct... . 
Six measures of set were used. Their contents were 
arithmetic, verbal, and spatial. Each set variable 
gave two scores: one of susceptibility-to-set and one 
of surmountability-of-set. Arithmetic, verbal, and 
spatial reference factors were employed. Two set 
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factors emerged, one of susceptibility and one of sur- 
mountability." 41 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


373. Schultz, Rudolph W. (Northwestern U.) 
Problem solving behavior and transfer. Harvard. 
educ. Rev., 1960, 30, 61-77.—From a theoretical analy- 
sis of detour problems, Luchins jar problems, ana- 
grams, and other problem solving tasks it is suggested 
that “transfer” is operative in all learning situations, 
sometimes with detrimental consequences. Problem 
solving behavior may best be understood in terms of 
some concept of negative transfer. 27 refs.—C. M. 
Franks. 


374. Sommer, Ingeburg. (Humboldt U., Berlin, 
Germany) Experimentelle Untersuchung zum 
Problem der Erfahrungsübertragung. [Ехрегі- 
mental study of the problem of experience transfer. | 
Z. Psychol., 1960, 164, 5-74.—Various problem solv- 
ing tasks were given to 2 groups of Ss. One group 
was to solve the problems without prior preparation, 
while the other group had recourse to experience in 
the sense of having received correct solutions to 
problems involving the same principles as those in 
the experimental situation. The results showed that: 
(a) The process leading to the solution varies widely 
between the 2 experimental groups. (b) Experience 
can be used to better advantage the oftener it is 
gained on different types of material. (c) Once an 
experience has been made it exerts a profound influ- 
ence on the approach to a problem; i.e., it influences 
the flow and direction of thought processes. (d) Use 
of a learned principle is made more difficult by un- 
clear and confusing problem statement.—K. M. New- 
тат. 


375. Trabasso, Thomas R. (Michigan State U.) 
Additivity of cues in discrimination learning of 
letter patterns. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 83-88.— 
“Four groups of 16 college students each learned 
problems involving patterns of five letters, in which 
only one of two key letters was relevant. For two of 
the groups the other letter was irrelevant; for the 
other two groups the other letter was fixed in appear- 
ance, reducing irrelevant cues. A fifth group of 16 
Ss learned a problem with both letters relevant and 
redundant.” The results were interpreted as support- 
ing the assumption that the rate of learning depends 
on the proportion of relevant cues approximately as 
specified in Restle's theory.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 664, 1044) 


Concept Formation H 


376. Cahill, Hugh E., & Hovland, Carl I. (Yale 
U.) The role of memory in the acquisition of 
concepts. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 59, 137-144.— 
Series of negative instances were used to define vari- 
ous concepts. After each instance S was instructed 
to guess the characteristics of the concept. Memory 
effects were studied by comparing the number of 
cases where the guess was incompatible with informa- 
tion presented in prior instances. This gave rise to 
a characteristic "forgetting curve." The rate of for- 
getting was less rapid in the instances presented early 
in the total series. Individual differences revealed 
that Ss who made more "perceptual-inference" and 
"memory" errors had greater difficulty in acquiring 
the concept.—J. Arbit. 


35: 377-385 


377. Goss, A. E., & Moylan, Marie С. (U. Mas- 
sachusetts) Conceptual block-sorting as a func- 
tion of type and degree of mastery of discrimina- 
tive verbal responses. /. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 
191-198.—"Number of placements of blocks by 
height-size was investigated as a function of degree 
of mastery of familiar words or nonsense syllables 
which discriminated among the four height-size attri- 
butes of 16 blocks representing combinations of tall 
or short, large or small and square or circular top 
and bottom areas, and black or white. . . . Extent 
of facilitation apparently increased as a function of 
degree of mastery, with nonsense syllables producing 
a lower initial but higher subsequent trend than 
familiar words. Instructions, however, resulted in 
the largest number of correct placements. Interpre- 
tation was in terms of learning-induced or instruc- 
tion-induced verbal mediating responses whose stimuli 
presumably increased intra-category and decreased 
inter-category similarity."—C. T. Morgan. 


378. Jenkins, James J. (U. Minnesota) Degree 
of polarization and scores on the principal factors 
for concepts in the semantic atlas study. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 274-279.—Additional data, tabu- 
larly arranged, are reported to facilitate the use of 
the atlas of semantic profiles for 360 concepts (see 
34: 1287) and an accompanying table of distances 
for these concepts (see 34: 5770) previously made 
available—R. Н. Waters. 


379. Pishkin, Vladimir. (U. Utah) Effects of 
probability of misinformation and number of ir- 
relevant dimensions upon concept identification. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 371-378.—S's task was to 
learn the correct method for classifying visually pre- 
sented geometric patterns. Misinformation feedback 
(MF) was a significant source of variance in the 
analysis. The relationship between errors and Com- 
plexity was found to be linear. The relationship be- 
tween the reciprocal of the estimated proportion of 
relevant cues and the number of irrelevant dimensions 
was linear in accordance with Restle's learning model. 
Number of errors as predicted by this model was 
greatly divergent from the obtained errors for all the 
combined MF X Complexity conditions.—J. Arbit. 


380. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. (U. Oslo, 
Norway) Problem-solving, past experience and 
availability of functions. Brit. J. Psychol, 1960, 
51, 97-104.—20 boys had the "critical functions" of 
2 objects demonstrated to them (the correct solution 
to a ball problem was dependent upon making a nail 
into a hook and a newspaper into a hollow cylinder). 
45 boys in the control group were presented with the 

- problem with no previous demonstration. 19 of the 
experimental group and 10 of the control group solved 
the problem within the 14 hour allowed. From the 
present and earlier studies it is concluded that a fun- 
damental aspect of problem solving is uncovered by 
considering the process in terms of the function of 
concrete objects. The results are related to various 
experiments on the effects of hints at demonstration 
on problem solving. 31 refs.—C. M. Franks. 


(See also Abstract 639) 


Decision & Information Theory 


381. Anderson, Norman H., & Whalen, Rich- 
ard E. (Yale U.) Likelihood judgments and 
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sequential effects in a two-choice probability 
learning situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 111- 
120.—Human Ss not only predicted which 1 of the 2 
reinforcing events would occur next, but also indi- 
cated the likelihood of the event predicted. Ss showed 
typical probability “matching” behavior. The pre- 
dictions and the likelihood judgments yielded parallel 
results. It appeared that the likelihood judgments 
gave a more sensitive response measure but did not 
change the 2-choice character of the task. 15 refs, 
—J. Arbit. 

382. Audley, R. J. (University Coll., U. London, 
England) A stochastic model for individual choice 
behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 1-15.—A stochas- 
tic model “concerned with the interrelations of the 
response variables observed in choice situations" is 
presented. Although assumptions about the relations 
between stimulus and response variables are not in- 
volved, the parameters of the proposed stochastic 
model “provide a convenient summary of many as- 
pects of behavior in a choice situation" and, in addi- 
tion, “elementary assumptions about the way in which 
these parameters might vary with changed stimulus 
conditions lead to predictions which are in qualitative 
agreement with experimental findings." Stress is 
placed on the potentialities of the approach. “It can 
be tested in great detail against data and the param- 
eters are of a kind which could be identified with 
either psychological or physiological constructs." 
Agreement between properties of the model and the 
data of psychophysical discrimination situations, pref- 
erence and conflict situations, and learning in choice 
situations is discussed. 18 refs.—L. E. Ross. 

383. Brown, W. Lynn, & Overall, John E. (U. 
Texas) Implications of recency effects for proba- 
bility learning theories. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 
243-251.—"Not all choice behavior of human Ss re- 
sults in 'probability matching. Application of the 
stochastic models is limited to the kinds of situations 
in which the phenomenon does occur. ... The stochas- 
tic models for learning . . . are inappropriately applied 
to data involving ‘negative recency’ behavior.” 22 
refs.—H. Кија. 

384. Cohen, John; Hansel, C. E. M., & Walker, 
D. B. The time taken to decide as a measure of 
subjective probability. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 
17, 177-183.—2 groups of 12-year-olds were tested 
for subjective probability of success in indicating 
whether or not they thought they could hit a ball 
through a gap, or to predict the number of successes 
in 10 attempts. Results: the subject takes roughly 
the same time to decide on his success in a subjec- 
tively easy as difficult task. To say “yes” or “no” of 
success always takes less time than making an esti- 
mate, regardless of subjective probability of success. 
— С. Rubin-Rabson. 

385. Gardner, R. А. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Perception of relative fre- 
quency as a function of the number of response 
categories. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1959, No. 408. 
ii, 10 p.—Choice behavior in an uncertain situation 
was studied when the number of response categories 
was increased independently of the number of cate- 
gories of events in the program. The extra choices 
were dummies in that they could not lead to success. 
Results regarding apparent relative frequency of the 
most frequent events were inconclusive. The rate 
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of extinction of the dummy-choices was related to 
the number of response categories available—G. H. 
Mowbray. 

386. Machol, Robert E. (Ed.) (Purdue U.) 
Information and decision processes. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. xi, 185 р. $5.95—The 12 con- 
tributors to this symposium range very widely in the 
topics they cover, from the foundations of probability 
to discrete source coding theorems. The major em- 
phasis is on applications of statistics in information 
and communication theory. In particular, there are 
3 articles each in the areas of applied statistics and 
mathematical decision theory, and 2 articles each in 
the areas of mathematical models of systems, proba- 
bility theory, and mathematical information theory. 
To benefit fully, the reader should have a reasonably 
strong mathematical background in probability and 
statistics, and also some knowledge of information 
and game theory.—P. G. Shinkman. 

387. Schelling, Thomas C. The strategy of con- 
flict. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 
1960. vii, 303 p. $6.25.—The author, in a series of 
interrelated essays, proposes the elements of a theory 
of strategy and suggests a reorientation of game 
theory. The theory of games, with its emphasis on 
pure conflict, has had little success in clarifying situa- 
tions in which there is common interest as well as 
conflict between adversaries. The author’s emphasis 
is on the non-zero-sum or mixed-motive games in- 
volved in such situations as wars and threats of war, 
strikes, negotiations, etc. A theory of coordination 
as an integral part of the theory of games is devel- 
oped without recourse to formal mathematics. Some 
experimental results are included—A. Scodel. 


(See also Abstracts 293, 1407) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


388. Burt, Cyril. Field theories and statistical 
psychology. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1959, 12, 153— 
164.— This is an extension of ideas previously pro- 
posed [see 34: 3758] concerning the nature of con- 
sciousness and concerning tests of significance in the 
field of telepathy.—H. P. Kelley. 

389. Cornell, A. D., & Gauld Alan. A fenland 
poltergeist. J. Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 1960, 40, 
343-358.—The writers had been informed of a 
haunted building, Hannoth Hall, near Wisbech, Cam- 
bridgeshire, or а poltergeist. They visited the place 
12 times and heard thumps, thuds, and raps each 
time; the rapping being in response to questions 
asked. In attempts to explain the phenomena they 
suggested earth-tremors, practical jokers, or under- 
ground water; but none of these gave a satisfactory 
solution —O. I. Jacobsen. 

390. Gooch, S. A. Re-thinking to some purpose 
in experimental research. J. Soc. Psych, Res., 
Lond., 1960, 40, 362-367.—This is a discussion of the 
ESP phenomena, as carried on by Rhine of Duke 
University. The writer suggests that in some such 
communication, the main point of contact between 2 
fields is the emotional involvement in what is occur- 
ring, He suggests that Ss be trained as “mediums” ; 
that participants in experiments be those with a good 
education and a belief in paranormal phenomena; that 
the leader of the group be a professional medium; 
that a tape-recording be kept of all words spoken at 
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each session, and after the session is over, that each 
participant write down his statements before hearing 
them of others; and, finally, that a sympathetic ob- 
server be present at each session, who could be 
changed each week if desired. The medium should 
have a free hand in respect to method and atmos- 
phere. The writer feels that this procedure would 
make ESP experiments more scientific —O. I. Jacob- 
sen. 


391. Gregory, C. C. L. (U. London Observa- 
tory, England) Statistical methods in psychical 
research: 1. Brit, J. statist. Psychol., 1959, 12, 139- 
147.—"In recent controversies concerning the statis- 
tical significance of the results of card-guessing in 
parapsychology, the possibility of using the guesses 
themselves to provide a criterion of significance has 
not been adequately considered, Arguments are put 
forward in favour of employing for this purpose ele- 
mentary and obvious methods in preference to the 
conventional statistical methods which assume a 
strictly random distribution in the target sequence. 
A worked example of a simple procedure is described; 
and a proposal is made to test the so-called Р.-К. 
effect, by means of the ‘Galton board’ (a pin-table 
which, in the absence of any such influence, gives a 
Gaussian distribution) .”—H. P. Kelley. 


392. Nash, C. B. (St. Joseph’s Coll., Philadelphia) 
Can precognition occur diametrically? J. Para- 
psychol., 1960, 24, 26-32.—Ss were asked to predict 
orders of random digits which would be designated 
about a year and a half later, the final targets being 
determined by an intervening random order of digits, 
Ss also checked in their response lists those items 
which they thought would match the corresponding 
items in the subsequent target lists. The total score 
showed no significant departure from chance expec- 
tation, but there was a significant difference in the 
rate of success between the checked and unchecked 
responses, with the former showing the lower per- 
centage of hits.—J. С. Pratt. 


393. Nash, C. B. (St. Joseph’s Coll., Philadelphia) 
The effect of subject-experimenter attitudes on 
clairvoyance scores. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 189- 
198.—Students in a college course in parapsychology 
took turns acting as Es and Ss in a group test of 
ESP. At each classroom testing session, each stu- 
dent listed the 4 (out of 8) other students in the 
course which he at that time preferred as members 
of the class. Those Ss who listed the E as preferred 
showed a significant tendency to make higher ESP 
scores than those who were not favorably disposed 
toward him. This result is in line with earlier find-. 
ings from ESP tests in the public schoolroom in 
which the teacher acted as the E—J. G. Pratt. 


394. Pratt, J.G. (Duke U.) The case for psy- 
chokinesis. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 171-188.— 
The more crucial evidence for the occurrence of PK 
is divided into 3 chronological periods. The 1st pe- 
riod (1934—1946) included the experimental establish- 
ment of a direct influence of mental action upon 
falling dice in a long series of experiments largely 
centered in or directed from the parapsychology labo- 
ratory of Duke University. The 2nd period (1946— 
1951) produced independent confirmations of the PK 
effect in other research centers, 3 of which are sin- 
gled out for review. During the 3rd period (1951 to 
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date) more emphasis has been given to the investi- 
gation of the placement of tumbling objects by PK 
rather than to die-face orientation. A complete bib- 
liography of periodical literature dealing with psycho- 
kinesis is given—Author abstract. 


395, Ratte, R. J. & Greene, F. M. (Lewis and 
Clark Coll.) An exploratory investigation of PK 
in a game situation. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 159- 
170.—The results of competitive throwing of dice 
were scored in terms of a game of “basketball.” The 
success achieved was also evaluated statistically for 
evidence of a direct mental influence over the dice, 
or PK. The general objective was to create and 
utilize the stronger motivation of competing in the 
game as a psychological situation which might favor 
higher PK performance. Significant results were ob- 
tained, including a positive correlation between the 
level of PK success and the S's self-rating of his 
prm feeling of being lucky or unlucky.—J. С. 

тай. 


396. Rhine, L. Е. (Duke U.) The evaluation 
of non-recurrent psi experiences bearing on post- 
mortem survival. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 8-25.— 
The Duke collection of about 8000 reports of para- 
psychical experiences which occurred spontaneously 
in everyday life were examined to find those suggest- 
ing an active contact with deceased persons. The 
658 such cases found were then examined for the 
apparent relative strength of motive in the living 
percipient and the deceased agent apparently involved 
in each case. Only 4 cases were found in which the 
motive could be ascribed only to the deceased person. 
—J. G. Pratt. 


397. Rush, Joseph H. The rediscovery of mind. 
Humanist, 1960, 20, 143-153.—Considers recent re- 
search in parapsychology and concludes that “the evi- 
dence for psi phenomena is so impressive that no one 
who is trying to understand human personality can 
afford to neglect 1.°—4. E. Kuenzli. 


398, Schmeidler, Gertrude Raffel. Changing field 
relations of an ESP experiment. In J. G. Peatman 
& E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner 
Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 94-105.—Further experi- 
mental evidence is adduced that ESP varies with the 
S's mood and with the S-E interaction. The data on 
the general conditions affecting ESP are related to 
Murphy's form of field theory.—H. B. English. 


‚ 399. Soal, S. G. (U. London, England) Statis- 
tical methods in psychical research: IÍ. Com- 
ments on Mr. Gregory’s paper Brit. J. statist. 
Psychol., 1959, 12, 149-152—“In a brief discussion 
Of card-guessing distributions it is argued that the 
use of Pierce-Chauvenet rule, as proposed by Mr. 
Gregory [see 35: 391], would not necessarily apply 
to experiments in which the target series was not 
even approximately random. Certain objections are 
also urged against Mr. Gregory's views on the play 
at Monte Carlo and on the nature of the information 
received by successful card-guessers whose achieve- 
ments apparently defy the laws of chance.”—H, Р. 
Kelley. 


400. Soal, Samuel Georges, & Bowden H. T. 
e mind readers: Some recent experiments in 
telepathy. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1960. 
290 p. $3.95.—Reported is a series of telepathic and 
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clairvoyance experiments employing 2 Welsh boys 
as agent and percipient. Clairvoyance test results 
were negative but the critical ratio for the 15,348 
telepathic trials over a 2-year period was 47. Of the 
614 telepathic runs (where 5 correct calls for each 
run of 25 trials is the chance expectancy) perfect 
runs occurred twice, 24 correct occurred 4 times and 
scores of 20 or more were achieved at least 26 times. 
The possibility of sensory leakage or outright fraud 
as an explanation for the results was made highly 
improbable by a variety of very elaborate control 
techniques. The authors believe that this series of 
experiments proves the existence of ESP beyond any 
reasonable doubt.—R. G. Holroyd. 


401. Stephens, Ian. Linked precognition dreams 
of murder? J. Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 1960, 40, 
334-342.— The writer, a Pakistanian, describes а 
dream he had in which it seemed that his best friend 
had been murdered at Rawalpindi, Pakistan. He 
came upon the murdered man who was lying on a 
“string-bed,” feet toward him. He awoke then, 
looked at the time—3:15 A.M.; and was unable to 
sleep the rest of the night. Next morning, at break- 
fast, he related his dream to a friend, a United States 
officer of the Air Corps. This officer had a hazy 
dream of being in Korea again, a new war was going 
on with violence and disaster. He awoke and also 
looked at his watch at 3:15 A.M. Later on it was 
learned that a man had been murdered by his best 
friend at about 3:15 A.M.; and as the writer was 
enroute to a bank he passed the murder scene and 
saw the murdered man lying on a "string-bed," his 
feet toward the writer. No explanation is given of 
the circumstances, merely the signed statements of 
5 people who were involved in some way.—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 


402. Woodruff, Joseph L. The effect on ESP 
scoring of an unexpected qualitative change in 
ESP material.. In J. С. Peatman & Е. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 
15). Pp. 106-116.—The unexpected change in the 
material presented led to intersubjective variability 
lying between the .05 and .10 risk level .—H. В. 
English. 
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403. Airapet'iants, É. SH. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, Russia) О printsipe korkovoi 
proektsii vnutrennikh signalizatsii. [On the prin- 
ciple of cortical projection of internal signalization.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 360-368.— The 
cortical motor and premotor zones (4th and 6th 
fields) together with the limbic region of the cortex 
function as central nuclei of the visceral analyzers. 
Homologous nuclei of these analyzers are also found 
in other zones of the forebrain, thereby accounting 
for the substitution and restoration of lost or sup- 
pressed conditioned interoceptive reflexes. The mor- 
phophysiological structure of the cortical part of the 
visceral analyzers reflects in the form of a labile 
constellation the complex connections between their 
nuclei. This is due to the widely ramified and func- 
tionally united multitude of visceral receptors, present 
in every internal organ. “The cortical projection of 
afferent interoceptive signalization is effected accord- 
ing to the principle of systemic specialization of both 
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the receptor apparatus and the internal analyzers as 
a whole.” —I. D. London. 


404. Allwood, M. J., Barcroft, H., Hayes, J. P. 
L. A, & Hirsjarvi, E. A. (St. Thomas's Hosp. 
Medical School, London, England) The effect of 
mental arithmetic on the blood flow through nor- 
mal, sympathectomized and hyperhydrotic hands. 
J. Physiol., 1959, 148, 108-116.—In normal Ss there 
was an average increase in blood flow of 27% over 
a 10-min. test period. Only slight (5%) increase was 
found in Ss who had undergone cervical sympathec- 
tomy for treatment of hyperhydrosis. In hyper- 
hydrotic Ss who sweated visibly during the tests, 
blood flow increased 200%, but no increase was ob- 
served in those who did not sweat.— D. R. Peryam. 


405. Ashby, W. Ross (Barnwood House, Glouces- 
ter, England) Design for a brain. (2nd ей.) New 
York: Wiley, 1960. ix, 286 p. $6.50.—Proposes a 
“solution of a specific problem: the origin of the 
nervous system's unique ability to produce adaptive 
behavior. The work has as basis the fact that the 
nervous system behaves adaptively and the hypothesis 
that it is essentially mechanistic. . . . It attempts to 
deduce from the observed facts what sort of a mecha- 
nism it must be that behaves so differently from any 
machine made so far.” The new edition has been 
rearranged and the latter two-thirds completely re- 
written. “The new version . . . presents the material 
in an altogether clearer, simpler, and more cogent 
form than the earlier.” ‘The first 18 chapters provide 
a descriptive account of Ashby’s thesis; the other 4 
chapters make up an appendix concerned with related 
mathematical matter.—S. J. Lachman, 


406. Brazier, Mary A. B. (Ed.) The central 
nervous system and behavior: Transactions of the 
second conference. Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
1959, 358 р. $4.75.—(See 33: 7407) The principal 
papers of this symposium are: J. D. MacLean, "The 
Limbic System with Respect to Two Basic Life Prin- 
ciples"; E. Grastyan, "The Hippocampus and Higher 
Nervous Activity"; J. Bureš, “Reversible Decorti- 
cation and Behavior"; V. S. Rusinov, "Electroen- 
cephalographic Studies in Conditioned Reflex Forma- 
tion in Man"; and Mary A. B. Brazier, "Impressions 
of the Colloquium on Electroencephalography and 
Higher Nervous Activity Held in Moscow, USSR, 
October 6 to 11, 1958," А selected list of 62 Russian 
articles available in English translation is appended. 
—C. T. Morgan. 

407. Crescitelli, Frederick. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Physiology of vision. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1960, 22, 525-578—A review of recent lit- 
erature on the morphology of the retina, the visual 
pigments, electrical activity of the retina, retinal inter- 
actions, and central events in vision, 355 refs— 
C. T. Morgan. 


408. Evans, M. H., & McPherson, A. (National 
Inst. Medical Research, London, England) The ef- 
fects of distension of the bladder on somatic 
reflexes in the cat. J. Physiol., 1959, 146, 438—458. 
— Hind-limb reflexes were studied during bladder dis- 
tension in decerebrate, acute spinal, and anaesthetized 
cats. Effects varied with type of preparation and 
amount of pressure. In the decerebrate animal en- 
hancements of reflexes at low pressure may be medi- 
ated by bladder tension receptors acting on the small 
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motor-nerve systems. High pressure depression of 
reflexes may be partly due to increased supra-spinal 
inhibition provoked by nocioceptive bladder afferents. 
—D. R. Peryam. 


409. Gault, Frederick P. (Indiana U.) A com- 
parison of somatic responses in a discrimination 
and a simple reaction situation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4444.—Abstract. 


410. Grundfest, Harry (Columbia U.) Ап elec- 
trophysiological basis for cone vision in fish. Arch. 
Ital. Biol, 1958, 96, 135-144.—“In brief, it is sug- 
gested that recent electrophysiological data on photi- 
cally evoked, intracellularly recorded responses of 
fish retinas may be accounted for along the following 
lines. By releasing appropriate secretory agents, 
cones which themselves may not be electrogenic, acti- 
vate electrogenesis in cells that are electrically in- 
excitable. Some of these latter cells respond only ` 
with hyperpolarization; others are dually responsive, 
probably to different varieties of transmitters. None 
of these cells generate spikes. . . . According to this 
schema the functional organization of visual recep- 
tors differs from the linkage between receptive and 
transmissional membrane in most receptors. How- 
ever, the auditory receptors may also fit into this 
scheme." 32 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


411. Hensel, H., & Boman, К. К. A. (U. Mar- 
burg, Germany) Afferent impulses in cutaneous 
sensory nerves in human subjects. J. Neurophysiol., 
1960, 23, 564-578.—"In conscious human subjects, 
afferent impulses were recorded from thin prepara- 
tions of the superficial branch of the radial nerve, 
when mechanical and thermal stimuli were applied to 
the skin. Multi-fibre preparations showed a steady 
discharge of impulses at indifferent skin temperatures 
and in the absence of mechanical stimulation, АП 
preparations reacted to mechanical stimulation, and 
about 7096 also to cooling with an increase in total 
frequency, whereas warming caused an inhibition. No 
frequency rise was observed during warming. . . . 
mechanosensitive single fibre preparations from hair 
receptors as well as from spot-like mechanoreceptors 
in nonhairy skin were not excited by thermal stimu- 
lation. . . . [Some] fibres responded to mechanical 
stimulation as well as to cooling . . . [and] these 
receptors were considered to have a mechanosensitive 
function. . . . only one single fibre was found which 
was excited by cooling."—G. Westheimer. 


412. Hrbek, J. (Palacký U. Olomouc, Czecho- 
slovakia) Мара korových polí analysatorů. [А 
map of the cortical fields of analysers.] Activ. nerv. 
super., 1959, 1, 94-105.—The author offers arguments 
for nonexistence of the so-called association zones of 
cortex. The whole cortex and the entire nervous 
system are a complex of specific analysers and of the 
motor apparatures. The author presents clinical 
proofs of the correctness of the Pavlov conception 
that a cortical field has in its center a nucleus that 
realizes the most complicated performances, and fur- 
ther that it is surrounded by a peripheral zone with 
a lower analytico-synthetic efficiency. A map of the 
cortical fields of analysers is presented. Russian and 
English summaries. 38 refs—V. Břicháček. 


413. Lippold, О. C. J., Redfearn, J. W. T, & 
Vučo, J. (University Coll, U. London, England) 
The influence of afferent and descending pathways 
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on the rhythmical and arrythmical components of 
E ee in man and the anaesthetized 
cat. J. Physiol, 1959, 146, 1-9.—1n man both com- 
ponents of the frequency spectrum have greater am- 
plitude in shivering than in normal muscular activity, 
although muscle tension remains the same. In cats 
with intact reflex arcs similar results were obtained. 
When afferents were cut, the arrythmical compo- 
nent did not change but the rhythmical component 
was abolished, Possible explanatory hypotheses are 
discussed and it is shown that shivering cannot be 
due merely to increased alpha or gamma activity.— 
D. R. Peryam. 

414. Maizelis, M. P. (Research Inst. Physical 
Culture, Leningrad, Russia) O roli stereotipa pi- 
taniia, myshechnoi deiatel’nosti i sna v reguliat- 
sii fiziologicheskikh funktsii, [On the role of a 
stereotype (involving) diet, muscular activity, and 
sleep in the regulation of physiological functions.] 
Zh. vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 845-850.—The 
repeated action of the same series of stimuli leads 
to the creation of a stereotype "which reflects the 
dynamic state of the cortical cells." This study aims 
to investigate motor activity and certain autonomic 
functions in the presence of a stereotype, derived 
from a pattern of diet, muscular activity, and sleep. 
The influence of the stereotype was studied in ath- 
letes by recording body temperature during the day 
and motor activity during nocturnal sleep. In order 
to analyze the influence of the several components of 
the regimen and of the mechanism behind their inter- 
action, pa exchange and motor activity were also 
Observed over 24-hr. periods in monkeys and hedge- 
hogs. If individual components of a regimen (diet, 
muscular activity, sleep) conform to a certain fixed 
pattern, a "regular sequence in the development of 
excitatory and inhibitory processes in the motor ana- 
lyzer and of autonomic functions" over a 24-hr. period 
appears due to the formation of conditioned reflexes. 

lowever, various stereotypes of physiological func- 
tions may appear within the 24-hr. period under the 
action of the same pattern of stimuli, characteristic 
of a given regimen. The predominance of one or an- 
other stimulus in the 24-hr. stereotype is to a certain 
extent determined by the stability of conditioned re- 
flexes to time, elaborated with respect to individual 
components of the regimen.—7/. D. London. 

415. Neff, W. D., & Goldberg, J. M. (U. Chi- 
cago) Higher functions of the central nervous 
system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1960, 22, 499-524.— 
A review of recent literature, Principal topics cov- 
ered are: ablation studies bearing on the projection 
and association areas of the cortex, on the limbic 
System, and on subcortical centers and pathways; 
electrical recording and stimulation related to learn- 
ing, sensory discrimination, sleep and consciousness, 
and emotion and motivation; and brain biochemistry 
and behavior. 196 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 

416. Paintal A. S. (U. Utah) Facilitation and 
depression of muscle stretch receptors by repeti- 
tive antidromic stimulation, adrenaline and as- 
phyxia. J. Physiol, 1959, 148, 252-266.—Changes 
in excitability were evaluated by comparing the anti- 
dromically conditioned latency with pull-impulse la- 
tency in muscle stretch receptors of the cat. Tetanic 
antidromic stimulation abolished or reduced the steady 
discharge from stretch receptors, believed due to a 
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raised threshold of the first node of Ranvier of the 
afferent fibre. Adrenaline first enhanced recovery, 
but eventually depressed it for long periods. As- 
phyxia depressed recovery from the start—D. К. 
Peryam. 

417. Pshenichnyi, І. P. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Koltushi, Russia) Dinamika izmenenii leikotsitoy 
krovi u sobak s razlichnymi tipami vysshei nerv- 
noi deiatel’nosti. [Dynamics of leucocytic changes 
in the blood in dogs with different types of higher 
nervous activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 435—442.—А 6-day study of leucocytes in 24 dogs, 
exhibiting different types of higher nervous activity, 
shows that those of the "strong equilibrated labile 
type" exhibit frequent fluctuations in the total number 
of leucocytes, due to quantitative changes in both 
lymphocytes and neutrophiles, that is, spontaneous 
leucocytosis is sharply pronounced. “In inert animals 
of both the strong and weak type," the changes de- 
velop very slowly, if at all. “Їп strong non-equili- 
brated dogs," periods of hyperleucocytosis are ob- 
served, due to a considerable increase in the absolute 
number of neutrophiles.—/. D. London. 

418. Segundo, J. P., & Galeano, C. (Inst. Cien- 
cias Biologicas, Montevideo, Uruguay) Somatic 
functions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1960, 22, 433-472.—A review of recent lit- 
erature on sensory and motor systems, EEG, and 
behavior, sleep and wakefulness, and experimental 
epilepsy. 367 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 

419. Wagner, Н. G., MacNichol, E. F., Jr., & 
Wolbarsht, M. L Opponent color responses in 
retinal ganglion cells. Science, 1960, 131, 1314.— 
"The receptive fields of certain ganglion cells in the 
goldfish retina have been mapped. "These fields are 
‘off’ center, ‘on-off’ intermediate, and ‘on’ periphery 
types. The excitatory process controlling the ‘on’ 
response is stimulated maximally by green light; the 
‘off’ response process, inhibitory in nature, is stimu- 
lated maximally by red light. The two processes can 
be light adapted independently." 2 figs.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


(See also Abstracts 305, 912, 927, 1041, 1162) 
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420. Eakin, Richard M., & Stebbins, Robert C. 
(U. California) Parietal eye nerve in the fence 
lizard. Science, 1959, 130, 1573—1574.——“А nerve 
from the parietal eye of the western fence lizard, 
Sceloporus occidentalis, is described as leaving in- 
conspicuously from the third-eye and extending 
caudally under the dura mater and then ventrally 
along the left anterolateral surface of the epiphysis 
to the habenular commissure of the brain. The ex- 
istence of a parietal nerve must be considered in 
interpreting the effects of parietalectomy." It was 
earlier postulated that behavioral effects of parietal- 
ectomy in the lizard might be attributed to the loss 
of a hormone produced by the "eye"; the possibility 
that the eye has an endocrine function is not negated. 
—S. J. Lachman, 

421. Gerstein, George L. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Analysis of firing patterns in single 
neurons. Science, 1960, 131, 1811-1812.—“The use 
of a high-speed digital computer for investigation of 
neural firing patterns is described. The high sensi- 
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tivity of the method permits detection of stimulus- 
response relations buried in a background of spon- 
taneous activity.”—S, J. Lachman, 


422, Meshcherskit, R. M. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, Russia) Моууї sposob fiksatsii 
élektrodov, vyverki ikh vertikal'nosti i opredeleniia 
nulia koordinat pri rabote na stereotaksicheskom 
pribore. [New method of fixing electrodes, checking 
their verticality, and determining the origin of the 
coordinate system when operating a stereotaxic ap- 
paratus.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 301- 
304,—Operating procedures with stereotaxic appara- 
tus developed by the Institute of Higher Nervous 
Activity are described, Error in determination of the 
origin of the coordinate system is held to lie within 
the limits + 0,1 пип,—/. D. London. 


423. Mogilevskif, A. IA. (Central Clinical Psy- 
choneurological and Neurosurgical Hosp., Khar'kov, 
Russia) Stereotaksicheskil apparat dlia vvedeniia 
élektrodov v golovnoi mozg sobaki. [Stereotaxic 
apparatus for insertion of electrodes into a dog's 
brain.] Zh. vyssh. тегуп, Deiatel,, 1960, 10, 297—300. 
tereotaxic device is described which is of com- 
parative simple construction and which does not re- 
quire parts that are in short supply. It can be used 
with dogs, cats, and rabbits and is so constructed that 
electrodes can be inserted into the animal's brain at 
апу angle.—4/. D. London. 

424. Rossi, Gian Franco, & Zanchetti, Alberto. 
(Rockefeller Found.) The brain stem reticular 
formation: Anatomy and physiology. Arch. Ital. 
Biol, 1957, 95, 199-438.—A comprehensive review 
of the structure and function of the reticular forma- 
tion. 52 figs., 682 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 302, 1021) 
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425. Adrianov, О. S. (Inst. of the Brain, Mos- 
cow, Russia) Dvigatel'no-oboronitel'nye refleksy 
u sobak posle razobshcheniia korkovykh kontsov 
analizatorov. [Motor-defensive conditioned reflexes 
in dogs after severance of the cortical termini of the 
analyzer]. Zh. vyssh. mervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 377- 
385.—Utilizing 4 as Ss, it was shown that a deep 
and complete severance of the motor and cutaneous 
cerebral regions from the cortical termini of the visual 
and auditory analyzers does not in principle preclude 
the possibility of ne pen d conditioned motor-defen- 
sive reflexes to visual auditory positive and in- 
hibitory stimuli, reinforced by electrical stimulation 
of the skin. It was found that after the tion the 
dogs retained conditioned reflexes to a simultaneous 
complex of stimuli whose components were addresses 
to the disconnected analyzers. Conditioned inhibitors 
may also be elaborated from stimuli addressed to the 
disconnected analyzers, Thus, an interaction of the 
cortical termini of the analyzers in y d 
motor-defensive response E possible after r 
complete disconnection, ring the Ist period fol- 
lowing the operation of disconnecting the hemisphere 
opposite to the stimulated limp, the changes in the 
magnitude of the unconditioned and conditioned de- 
fensive reflexes are more pronounced and protracted 
than after disconnection in the ipsilateral hemisphere. 
The magnitude and duration of reflex activity changes 
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also, depending on the depth and level of the opera- 
tive section.—/. D. London, 


426. Borison, Н. L. (National Inst. Medical Re- 
search, London, England) Effect of ablation of 
medullary emetic chemoreceptor trigger zone on 
vomiting responses to cerebral intraventricular 
jection of adrenaline, apomorphine, and - 
pine in the cat. J, Physiol., 1959, 147, 172-177.— 
Chronic ablation of the trigger zone, in the area 
postrema of the medulla, abolished or reduced the 
vomiting responses normally caused by these drugs. 
Other behavioral effects were unaltered, Findings 
were consistent with the hypothesis of direct action of 
the drugs at the trigger zone,—D. К, Peryam. 


427. Burešová, O. Bureš, J, & Beran, V. 
(Czechoslovak Acad. Sciences, Prague) А contri- 
bution to the problem of the “do; t" hemi- 
sphere in rats. Physiol. Bohemoslovenica, 1958, 7, 
29-36.—Rats divide roughly equally into left-handed 
and right-handed groups when required to reach for 
food. "Rats which were forced, after denervation of 
the right fore-limb, to reach for food with their left 
fore-limb 30, 10, or 3 times, remain left-handed after 
reinnervation in 100%, 85.7% and 77.895 respec- 
tively.” Spreading depression of Leao temporarily 
ira a handedness, Russian summary.—22 refs. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


428. Donovan, B. T., & van der Werff ten Bosch, 
J. J. (Maudsley Hosp, U. London, London, Eng- 
land) The hypothalamus and sexual maturation 
in the rat. J. Physiol, 1959, 147, 78-92.—Hypo- 
thalamus lesions situated basally immediately behind 
the optic chiasma advanced puberty by 5-7 days. 
Obesity was not noted, It is postulated that the le- 
sions released the pituitary from an inhibitory influ- 
ence,—D. R. Peryam, 


429. Donovan, B. T., & van der Werff ten Bosch, 
| J. (Maudsley Hosp, U. London, London, Eng- 
and) Тһе relatio of the h; lamus to 
oestrus in the ferret. /, Physiol,, 1959, 147, 93-108, 
—Lesions in the anterior hypothalamus markedly 
hastened the onset of oestrus, Operated animals ге» 
produced normally. Blank operations, electrical 
stimulation of the hypothalamus, or control lesions in 
the posterior h; amus, thalamus, and amygdaloid 
region did not have this effect. It is suggested that 
the effective lesions interfere with an area which 
normally inhibits secretion of gonadotrophin.—D, R, 
Peryam, 


430. Gunin, V. I. Ob izmeneniiakh vysshel 
пегупої deiatel'nosti u belykh күү ékstirpatsii 
korkovogo kontsa zritel'nogo analizatora v rannem 
vozraste. [On chai in hi nervous activity 
in white rats after extirpation of the cortical terminus 
of the visual analyzer at an early ае] Zh. vyssh, 
тегеп, Deiatel., 1960, 10, 459463.— Early rative 
elimination of visual cortical function in 12 white 
rats did not produce any disturbance of ral de- 
velopment, but conditioned reflexes to light were 
elaborated much more slowly and were less stable 
than in control animals. ditioned reflexes to 
sound, both positive and inhibitory, were expressed 
to about the same degree in both ips of animals. 
In the postoperative period ( mon.) the rats, 
which were operated upon, provided evidence for the 
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compensatory capacities of the cerebral cortex in 
growing animals.—/. D. London. 

431. Harrison, J. M., Abelson, R. M., & Fisher, 
G. L. (Boston U.) Some relations between the 
auditory system of the medulla and the auditory- 
stimulus functions. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 
207-220.—“‘The effects of lesions of the auditory 
pathways on a variety of auditory and visual stimulus 
functions were examined in an effort to determine 
whether or not such lesions would differentially affect 
these stimulus functions. The behavioral effects of 
the lesions were matched by manipulating the varia- 
bles which control that behavior in the normal ani- 
mal.”—J. Arbit. 

432. Hervey, G. R. (Cambridge U., England) 
The effects of lesions in the hypothalamus in para- 
biotic rats. J. Physiol., 1959, 145, 336-352.—Lesions 
caused hyperphagia and obesity in the operated mem- 
bers of parabiotic pairs, but the nonoperated partners 
became thin. Lesions subsequently made in the latter 
caused hyperphagia in them also. It is suggested that 
the partners with normal hypothalami ate less because 
their hypothalamic controlling centers responded to 
the operated partners’ overfeeding—D. R. Peryam. 


433. Kruper, Donald С. (U. Pittsburgh) Ef- 
fects of hemicerebrectomy in rhesus monkeys on 
performance of two delayed response type tasks. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4447.— Abstract. 

434. Miles, R. C., & Blomquist, A. ]. (U. Wis- 
consin) Frontal lesions and behavioral deficits in 
monkey. J. Neurophysiol., 1960, 23, 471—484.—Re- 
moval of frontal granular cortex on the lateral sur- 
faces of both hemispheres was performed on 6 squirrel 
monkeys. There was "a marked deficit in delayed- 
response learning in the absence of any increase in 
general activity. Ability to perform a preoperatively 
learned discrimination was unaffected. The perform- 
ance of frontal animals on the more difficult learning- 
to-learn discrimination problems equaled that of un- 
operated controls. The response latencies following 
a ‘punished’ reaching response were very prolonged 
before surgery but markedly diminished following 
frontal ablation."—G. Westheimer. 


„ 435. Myers, Ronald E. Localization of function 
in the corpus callosum: Visual gnostic transfer. 
AMA Arch. Neurol., 1959, 1, 74—77.—10 cats “sus- 
tained section of the crossed retinal fibers at the 
chiasma and, in addition, division of varied extents of 
the anterior or posterior corpus callosum.” The cats 
were then taught a simple visual discrimination prob- 
lem with a mask covering 1 eye. Recall tests were 
then run with the cats using the untrained eye. Ss 
with posterior sections failed whereas those with 
anterior sectioning “showed good recall.” The con- 
clusion is reached that there is a gross posterior 
localization of the visual gnostic transfer process in 
the corpus callosum. “It is evident from the data 
that within the involved posterior sector there was 
considerable functional equivalence between its dif- 
ferent parts, transfer of the same discrimination prob- 
lem being supported by relatively small segments re- 
gardless of their position.”—L. A. Pennington. 

436. Orbach, J., & Fantz, R. L. (Yerkes Lab. 
Primate Biology, Orange Park, Fla) Differential 
effects of temporal neo-cortical resections on over- 
trained and non-overtrained visual habits in mon- 
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keys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 126-129.— 
The visual-discrimination decrements following bi- 
lateral temporal neocortical resections were confirmed, 
but only under the condition of no postcriterional 
overtraining. In the case of prolonged postcriteri- 
onal overtraining, the retardation in relearning was 
less likely to result. The authors suggest that pre- 
operative prolonged overtraining accounts for the 
failure to obtain postoperative performance decre- 
ments on visual discriminations presented tachisto- 
scopically and that this interpretation should be 
checked directly by reapplying the tachistoscopic tech- 
nique—J. M. Havlena. 

437. Orbach, Jack, & Fischer, Gloria J. Bi- 
lateral resections of frontal granular cortex: Fac- 
tors influencing delayed response and discrimina- 
tion performance in monkeys, AMA Arch. Neurol., 
1959, 1, 78-86.—Pre- and postoperative tests of 5 
rhesus monkeys in tactual and visual discrimination 
problems and in indirect delayed response (3 and 5 
sec. delays) showed disturbances, unexpected in mag- 
nitude, in all tasks following surgery. Prolonged 
training reinstated efficient performance with 3 sec., 
minimal, delays. “For five seconds’ delay, training 
alone on the visual discrimination, or even on the 
delayed response with minimal delay, was insuf- 
ficient to reinstate efficient performance; detention in 
darkness during the delay period" was necessary. 
At least 3 orders of disturbance are held responsible 
for these findings: immediate memory impairment 
(Jacobsen), exaggerated tendency to respond to spa- 
tial cues, and a chronic vasodilation of the skin that 
is compensated for by motor hyperactivity. “Jacob- 
sen . . . overlooked the possibility that the delayed 
response can be solved in diverse ways." It is there- 
fore hypothesized that "'recovery' on the delayed 
response . . . [is a] compensation for immediate 
memory impairment" through the use of other meth- 
ods, such as positioning.—Z. 4. Pennington. 

438. Riopelle, A. J., & Churukian, G. A. (Emory 
U.) The effect of varying the intertrial interval 
in discrimination learning by normal and brain- 
operated monkeys. J. com. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 119-124 — Young adult rhesus monkeys were 
trained on visual learning tasks with intertrial inter- 
vals of 10 sec., 30 sec. 60 sec., and 120 sec. One 
group had lesions in the frontal lobes, another in the 
temporal lobes, another in the 2 lobes, and the 4th 
group was intact. The lesions consisted of extensive 
bilateral ablation of the lateral surfaces of the frontal, 
temporal, or frontal-temporal areas. 4 tests were 
chosen in order to assure a sufficient range of dif- 
ficulty so that all groups would try 1 or 2 tests they 
could learn within 10-20 trials. “Although the groups 
of animals differed in proficiency on the tests, the 
length of the intertrial interval was not uniformly 
important in setting levels of performance. The re- 
sults were related to learning concepts and to con- 
cepts of brain function."—J. M. Havlena. 


„439. Stern, J. A. (Washington U. School Medi- 
cine, St. Louis, Mo.) The effect of frontal cortical 
lesions on activity wheel and open-field behavior. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 203-212. —'"'"The effect of 
frontal cortical lesions on a measure of activity wheel 
running and behavior in an open field, was compared 
to that of non-operate and posterior area lesion. The 
effect of the operative procedures on open field be- 
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havior were evaluated 30, 65, and 100 days after 
operation. Frontal lesion animals showed significant 
changes in behavior on post-lesion tests. These 
changes involved a decrease in activity in the open 
field and an increase in ‘emotional’ indicators. The 
latter changes were most marked, persisting through- 
out the experiment. Activity wheel running showed 
that frontal lesion animals did not reduce activity (as 
a function of age) as much as control animals did. 
Posterior lesion animals showed a significant decrease 
in activity after lesion, as well as unexpected and 
transitory changes in open field behavior. These 
changes manifested themselves only on the 2nd post- 
test and were similar to the changes in behavior ob- 
served in frontal lesion animals.”—Author summary. 


440. Thomas, G. J., & Otis, L. S. (U. Illinois 
Coll. Medicine) Effects of rhinencephalic lesions 
on conditioning of avoidance responses in the rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 130-134—3 
groups of rats learned conditioned avoidance re- 
sponses in a double-grill box 11 days following sur- 
gery. One group consisted of unoperated controls; 
another, of operated controls who had sustained small 
bilateral cortical lesions; and the 3rd group, the ex- 
perimental group, of animals who had received deeper 
lesions aimed at transection of the rostral tips of the 
hippocampus. Lesions were induced electrolytically 
while the animals were held in a stereotaxic instru- 
ment. The performance of the group with deep le- 
sions was markedly retarded, possibly due to addi- 
tional lesions in the hippocampus and cingulum fibers 
to the posterior region of the cingulate cortex as 
indicated by retrograde degeneration in the antero- 
ventral thalamic nuclei—J. M. Havlena. 


(See also Abstracts 1014, 1022) 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


441. Brady, J. V., & Conrad, D. G. (Walter Reed 
Army Inst. Research, Washington, D.C.) Some ef- 
fects of brain stimulation on timing behavior. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 93-106.—‘The present 
study compares the timing performance of monkeys 
on a ‘spaced-responding’ procedure under conditions 
of intracranial electrical self-stimulation reward and 
food reward. Selective changes in timing behavior 
are analyzed as a function of stimulating electrode 
locations in different areas of the brain." —J. Arbit. 


442, Bursten, B., & Delgado, J. М. R. (Yale U. 
School Medicine) Positive reinforcement induced 
by intracerebral stimulation in the monkey. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 6-10.—The authors 
show that there are areas within the brains of mon- 
keys which, when stimulated through implanted elec- 
trodes, have positively reinforcing value. They also 
suggest that reference merely to the septal area with- 
out specifying the particular nuclear groups may be 
masking differences to be found within this region. 
Results are attributable to the reinforcing value of 
the stimulus and not to any effect which might in- 
hibit movements of the animals. In contrast to previ- 
ous reports, food is shown to have more reward value 
than the electrical stimulation. Possible explanations 
are offered—J. M. Havlena. 


443. de Molina, A. Fernandez, & Hunsperger, R. 
W. (U. Zürich, Switzerland) Central representa- 
tion of affective reactions in forebrain and brain 
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stem: Electrical stimulation of amygdala, stria 
terminalis, and adjacent structures. J. Physiol., 
1959, 145, 251—265.—Stimulation was applied to 47 
unanesthetized freely moving adult cats with fine 
needle electrodes whose placement was verified his- 
tologically. Affective reactions most consistently ob- 
tained were: with low intensity, growling integrated 
into a defense pattern; with higher intensity, a more 
violent defense pattern sometimes followed by flight. 
Reactions were obtained from an area extending from 
the dorsomedial part of the amygdala along the stria 
terminalis to the stria bed of the anterior commisure 
(growling typical) and back to the preoptic area and 
dostral hypothalamus (hissing and flight typical).— 
D. R. Peryam. 

444. Jampel, R. S. (Brooklyn, N.Y.) Repre- 
sentation of the near-response on the cerebral 
cortex of the macaque. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959, 
48, 573-583.—Accommodation accompanied by con- 
vergence was obtained in both eyes by unilateral 
faradic stimulation; convergence was not always ac- 
companied by accommodation. Convergence from 
unilateral stimulation was usually limited to adduc- 
tion of the homolateral eye, though unequal adduction 
of the 2 eyes also occurred.—D. Shaad. 

445. John, E. R., Tschirgi, R. D., & Wenzel, 
Bernice. (U. California Medical Center, Los An-. 
geles) Effects of injections of cations into the 
cerebral centricles on conditioned responses in the 
cat. J. Physiol, 1959, 146, 550—562.—Cats were 
trained to avoid shock on presentation of visual or 
auditory stimuli, to discriminate visual patterns for 
food, and to leap a hurdle to obtain visible food. 
Solutions of potassium and calcium were injected 
singly or in equivalent mixtures. Potassium pro- 
duced contralateral motor overactivity culminating in 
seizures, caleium produced dynamic immobilization 
and occasional seizures, the mixture produced none 
of these phenomena. Performance of conditioned re- 
sponses deteriorated after injections. Avoidance re- 
sponses deteriorated more than the other types, visual 
being most affected. Configurations of deficit were 
qualitatively the same with either ion, or with the 
mixture.—D. R. Peryam. 

446. Kent, Neil D., Hawkins, William, & Sharpe, 
William. An attempt to employ electroconvulsive 
shock as an unconditioned stimulus in a classical 
conditioning experiment. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 
1960, 40, 91-93—A delayed conditioning paradigm 
was employed to determine if a CS paired with an 
electroconvulsive shock (ECS) would acquire the 
property of modifying the activity level of rats, Ac- 
tivity level was measured by photocells. An experi- 
mental group, a CS control group, a UCS control 
group, and a no stimulus control group were admin- 
istered 15 trials with an 8-hr. intertrial interval. A 
mixed factorial analysis indicated that the main effects 
of both trials and treatments were significant but the 
interaction was not. Subsequent analysis revealed 
that whereas the ECS produced a decrement in ac- 
tivity, the CS did not acquire differential elicitation 
properties. Theoretical implications were considered 
and limitations of the method discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

447. McDonald, David G. (Washington U. 
School Medicine) Experimental control of frac- 
tures produced by electroconvulsive shock. Amer. 
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J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 573-574.—“Incidence of frac- 
tures following ECS was found to be significantly 
reduced by placing animals on a water deprivation 
schedule, thus reducing body weight significantly. 
Only animals showing ‘clonic-only,’ as opposed to 
tonic-clonic, convulsions developed fractures. High- 
est incidence of fractures was found to occur after 
first ECS, incidence tapering off rapidly thereafter. 
It was concluded that by reducing body weight 
through water deprivation, as well as manipulating 
the strength and duration of the convulsing current, 
incidence of fractures could be kept at a minimum." 
—C. T. Morgan. 


448. Morin, F., & Portnoy, H. (Wayne State U.) 
Combined stimulation of the motor cortex and of 
the cerebellum in walking cats. Arch. Ital. Biol., 
1959, 97, 95-110.—"The effects of combined or iso- 
lated stimulations of the anterior cerebellar lobe and 
of the motor cortex, are studied in cats with chroni- 
cally implanted electrodes, while at rest or during 
walking on a treadmill. The stimulation on, or close 
to the midline of the anterior lobe (vermal zone) 
results in extensor inhibition involving the muscula- 
ture of the four limbs without disruption of the walk- 
ing pattern. If limb flexion was produced by stimula- 
tion of the motor cortex, the vermal zone of the an- 
terior lobe greatly reduced such flexion. From para- 
vermal zone of the anterior lobe only flexion re- 
sponses were obtained which potentiated similar 
movements initiated by the motor cortex." 35 refs.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


449. Weiskrantz, Lawrence; Mihailović, Ljubo- 
drag, & Gross, Charles G. (Cambridge U., Eng- 
land) Stimulation of frontal cortex and delayed 
alternation performance in the monkey. Science, 
1960, 131, 1443-1444.—“Unilateral or bilateral stimu- 
lation of the region surrounding the sulcus prin- 
cipalis of the cortex of the monkey interferes with 
delayed alternation performance. It is without effect 
on auditory discrimination performance. Bilateral 
stimulation is more disrupting than unilateral stimu- 
lation. The impairment is limited in time to the 
period of stimulation and is fully reversible."—S. J. 
Lachman. 


ELECTRICAL RECORDING 


450. Andersen, Per; Johansen, Kjell, & Krog, 
John. (U. Oslo, Norway) Electroencephalogram 
during arousal from hibernation in the birch- 
mouse. Amer. J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 535-538.—“In 
the birchmouse, Sicista betulina, electrical activity of 
the brain was recorded at an oral temperature as low 
as 2.5° С. At body temperatures below about 10° C 
the activity consisted of bursts of slow waves sepa- 
rated by silent intervals. On increasing body tem- 
perature during the arousal this pattern was grad- 
ually replaced by activity of higher frequency until 
a normal electroencephalogram was recorded at about 
30° C."—C. T. Morgan. 


451. Berry, C. M., Haft, J. S., Harman, P. J., & 
Hovde, C. A. Significance of pharmacologic state 
in recording optic potentials from cat cerebellum. 
Neurology, 1959, 9, 845-852.—Reinvestigation and 
confirmation of reports that cerebellar evoked poten- 
tials can only be obtained with the S under the influ- 
ence of drugs (e.g. alphachloralose), and that “un- 
like the striate cortex, which is responsive to photic 
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stimulation even under deep barbiturate anesthesia, 
the cerebellum failed to generate significant spikes 
with or without barbiturates.” The present study 
uses cats under reduced anesthesia and employes bi- 
polar electrodes.—R. G. Gunter. 

452. Cavaggioni, A., Giannelli, G., & Santibanez- 
H., G. Effects of repetitive photic stimulation on 
responses evoked in the lateral geniculate body 
and the visual cortex. Arch. Ital. Biol., 1959, 97, 
266-275.—" Experiments were carried out on unre- 
strained, unanesthetized cats with implanted electrodes 
in the visual cortex and in the lateral geniculate 
body. Flashes of light were presented to the cats at 
a frequency of 1 per sec. . . . After about two hours 
of stimulation the EEG became synchronized while 
the evoked potentials started to wane and then to wax 
again. They finally disappeared, first on the cortex 
and later in the lateral geniculate body. When an 
extra stimulus was applied to other sensory receptors, 
the EEG arousal paralleled the reappearance of the 
evoked potentials (dishabituation)." 26 refs.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

453. Evarts, Edward V., Fleming, T. Corwin, & 
Huttenlocher, Peter R. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Recovery cycle of visual 
cortex of the awake and sleeping cat. Amer. J. 
Physiol, 1960, 199, 373-376.—Cats with chronically 
implanted electrodes were employed in studies of the 
effects of sleep and waking on the recovery cycle of 
the cortical response to electrical stimulation of 
lateral geniculate radiations. Identical test and con- 
ditioning stimuli were delivered to the geniculate 
radiations at intervals of 3.2-1000 msec. At intervals 
between 16 and 200 msec, the subnormality of the 
test response was more marked during waking than 
during sleep. Amplitude of responses to single stimuli 
was greater during sleep than during waking. The 
results are discussed in relation to the hypothesis that 
there is an increase in the activity of inhibitory proc- 
esses in the visual cortex during waking.—Author 
abstract. 

454. Flynn, John P., & Wasman, Marvin (Yale 
U.) Learning and cortically evoked movement 
during propagated hippocampal afterdischarges. 
Science, 1960, 131, 1607-1608.—“Learned responses 
are absent during intense hippocampal discharges. 
Their absence is attributable not to a disruption of 
learning but to an effect upon the motor system.” 
7 cats were trained exclusively during hippocampal 
afterdischarges to lift a paw to avoid a shock; elec- 
trodes were implanted in both hippocampi, in the neo- 
cortex, and in various relevant subcortical structures. 
“The occurrence of learning during hippocampal 
afterdischarges renders unlikely the thesis that the 
hippocampus is the main recording system of experi- 
ence.” —S. J. Lachman. 

_ 455. Fuortes, M. G. F. Discontinuous poten- 
tials evoked by sustained illumination in the eye 
of Limulus. Arch. Ital. Biol., 1959, 97, 243-250.— 
“Transient potential changes can be recorded by 
means of intracellular microelectrodes from cells of 
the Limulus eye in conditions of dark adaptation. If 
‘spontaneously’ absent, these waves can be evoked by 
dim illumination. Latency and average size of the 
transient potentials evoked by a given illumination are 
increased and their number is decreased if the cell in 
which they originate is hyperpolarized by currents 
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through the impaling microelectrode, The transient 
potentials evoked by light are superimposed on a 
smoothly sustained depolarization so that it is thought 
that these transient potentials are not the only com- 
ponent of generator potentials.” —C. T. Morgan. 


456. Horne, E. Р. (U. Florida) Reduction of 
alpha in cortical rhythms as conditioning. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1959, 61, 237-241.—Some recent studies of 
depressing the alpha rhythm reveal no unified para- 
digm for conditioning —H, Ruja. 


457. Hubel, D. H., & Wiesel, T. N. (Johns Hop- 
kins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Receptive fields of 
single neurones in the cat’s striate cortex. J. 
Physiol., 1959, 148, 574—591.—Recordings were made 
in lightly anaesthesized cats whose retinas were 
stimulated, singly or together, with light spots of 
various sizes and shapes. Receptive fields, defined 
as restricted areas where illumination influenced the 
firing of a single cortical unit, usually contained 
mutually antagonistic excitatory and inhibitory re- 
gions. Thus a stimulus covering a whole field was 
relatively ineffective in driving most units. Effective 
driving of a unit required a stimulus specific in form, 
size, position, and orientation; based on the arrange- 
ment of excitatory and inhibitory areas. About 20% 
of the cortical units studied could be activated from 
either eye; these were driven from roughly homol- 
ogous regions of the retinas and summation and 
antagonism could be shown.—D. R. Peryam. 


458. Ivanova, M. Р. Dopolnitel'nye materialy o 
sledovykh reaktsiyakh na vesovoi razdrazhitel po 
dannym elektroentsefalografii. [Additional ma- 
terials on after-reactions to a weight stimulus ac- 
cording to the data of electroencephalography.] 
Dokl, Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 105- 
108.—In previous experiments it was established that 
lifting of weights produces a depression in the alpha 
waves and intensifies the beta rhythm; a heavier 
weight produces a more prolonged depression of the 
alpha waves. According to this study conducted with 
11 teenagers the phenomenon is to be explained in 
terms of aftereffects originating in the cortex under 
the influence of lifting of weights—A. Cuk. 


459. Kiang, N. Y-S, & Goldstein, M. H., Jr. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Tonotopic or- 
ganization of the cat auditory cortex for some 
complex stimuli. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
736-790.—Psychophysical evidence suggests that both 
spectrum and periodicity of acoustic signals may be 
cues for pitch judgments. Using the evoked strych- 
nine potential technique, it is shown that tonotopic 
organization is based only upon the spectral char- 
acteristics of the stimulus. 18 refs.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


460. Mancia, M., & Mechelse, K. (U. Pisa, 
Italy) Behavioural and E.E.G. responses to mean- 
ingful noises following bilateral chronic ablation 
of the auditory areas in the cat. Arch. Ital. Biol., 
1957, 95, 120-126.—"E.E.G. and behavioural arousal 
by meaningful noises, by whistles and by trigeminal 
stimuli was studied in the otherwise intact as well as 
in the ‘encéphale isolé’ cat after bilateral chronic abla- 
tion of the auditory cortex. Not only whistles and 
trigeminal stimuli but also meaningful noises and 
whispered voice-calls evoked an EEG. arousal. All 
the effects were blocked by intravenous injection of 
2.5 mg./kg. of Nembutal.” 35 refs—C. T. Morgan. 
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461. Mancia, M., Meulders, M., & Santibanez- 
H., G. (U. Pisa, Italy) Changes of photically 
evoked potentials in the visual pathway of the 
cerveau isolé cat. Arch. Ital. Biol., 1959, 97, 376- 
398.—" A study of the effect of repetitive photic stimu- 
lation on the evoked responses of the lateral geniculate 
body and primary visual cortex has been performed in 
cerveau isolé cats. . . . The phenomenon designated 
as 'habituation' occurs at both cortical and subcortical 
levels. . . . Olfactory stimulation produces dishabitua- 
tion of visual potentials and EEG arousal.... Mid- 
brain reticular activation, yielding EEG  arousal, 
produces clear-cut dishabituation. . . . The close paral- 
lelism between dishabituation and EEG arousal, sug- 
gests actually that the reticular activating system is 
essential for the process of sensory dishabituation.” 
63 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 

462. Mancia, M., Meulders, M., & Santibanez- 
H. G. (U. Pisa, Italy) Changes of photically 
evoked potentials in the visual pathway of the mid- 
pontine pretrigeminal cat. Arch. Ital, Biol., 1959, 
97, 399413.—"The . . . experiments are concerned 
with the phenomenon of visual habituation in the 
midpontine pretrigeminal cat. At the beginning of 
the experiment the potentials evoked by repetitive 
(1/sec) flashes of white light on visual cortex and 
lateral geniculate body are easily observed, while the 
EEG is almost persistently desynchronized. Only 
after 20-22 hours of iterative stimulation do the re- 
sponses decrease in amplitude, first in the visual cor- 
tex and later in the lateral geniculate body. At this 
time the EEG activity becomes synchronized. When 
an extra stimulation (olfactory stimulation or change 
in background illumination of the experimental room) 
is applied, an EEG arousal and a parallel visual dis- 
habituation are observed. Electrical stimulation of 
the midbrain reticular formation before habituation 
slightly depresses the responses of the lateral genicu- 
late body, but clearly reduces the visual cortical po- 
tentials. After habituation the same reticular stimu- 
lation disrupts the synchronous rhythms elicited by 
the repetitive stimulation while the evoked potentials 
reappear both on visual cortex and lateral geniculate 
body. This effect (dishabituation) is fully reversi- 
ble."—C. T. Morgan. 

463. Marriott, F. Н. C., Morris, Valerie B., & 
Pirenne, M. Н. (Oxford U., England) The ab- 
solute visual threshold recorded from the lateral 
geniculate body of the cat. J. Physiol., 1959, 146, 
179-184.—Recordings were made from dark-adapted 
anaesthetized cats, with the contralateral eye illumi- 
nated with green light of variable intensity. The low- 
est threshold obtained was about three times the 
threshold established using behavioral methods.— 
D. R. Peryam. 


464. Norkus, F. J., Derbyshire, A. J., Mills, P. 
j, & Carter, R. L. (Illinois Inst. Technology) 
Frequency measure of the EEG. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 32, 1147-1150.— "In sleeping Ss there is 
a definable change in the EEG pattern upon the pres- 
entation of an auditory stimulus. Опе method of 
analysis of the brain's response to a tone is the meas- 
urement of shifts in frequency of tbe brain wave, 
recorded simultaneously with the electroencephalo- 
gram. This recording of frequency changes is later 
analyzed for indications of reception of the tones 
presented. Ап electronic frequency recorder which 
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is used in conjunction with a standard polygraph is 
described. The cortex has indicated a response when 
the recorder produces a shift in frequency. This 
shift occurs within a specified time interval after the 
presentation of tone."—4. M. Small, Jr. 


465. Rao, Н. V. Gundu; Krishnaswamy, N., 
Narasimhaiya, R. L., Hoenig, J., & Govindaswamy, 
M. V. (All-India Inst. Mental Health) Some ex- 
periments on a “yogi” in controlled states. J. AU- 
India Inst. Ment. Hlth., 1958, 1(2), 99-106.—"The 
E.E.G., E.C.G. and spirogram of a Yogi were taken 
when he was buried in a pit which was covered and 
sealed. The E.E.G. recording did not show any dif- 
ference from the resting record of the Yogi taken 
when he was above the pit. The rate of respiration 
was observed to come down. An analysis of the air 
in the pit showed a surprisingly low concentration of 
carbon-dioxide at the end of the experiment. This is 
indicative of a lowered rate of basal metabolism."— 
C. T. Morgan. 


466. Rowland, Vernon. Conditioning and brain 
waves. Scient. American, 1959, 201(2), 89-96.— 
Research on changes in brain waves that accompany 
sleep, waking, and learning is summarized.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


467. Silva, E. E, Estable, C., & Segundo, J. P. 
(Inst. Investigation Biological Sciences, Montevideo, 
Uruguay) Further observations on animal hyp- 
nosis. Arch, Ital. Biol., 1959, 97, 167-177.—'' Animal 
hypnosis was studied in the rabbit and in the tero 
bird . . . with chronically implanted electrodes. A 
variety of maneuvres such as rotation around the 
longitudinal axis and placement of head under the 
wings served to induce animal hypnosis; firm re- 
straint until struggles ceased seemed however the 
basic and indispensable factor. The EEG pattern, 
as studied with ink-writer апа frequency analyzer, 
during animal hypnosis consisted in various degrees 
of: a) voltage increase and frequency reduction 
(corticoid surface of hemispheres, corpus striatum, 
cerebellum, optic tectum and mesencephalon of tero; 
neo-cortex and mesencephalic reticular formation of 
rabbit); b) reduction of the characteristic 6 c.p.s. 
rhythm (hippocampus of rabbit). . . . When applied 
during animal hypnosis, intercurrent stimuli (audi- 
tory, visual, etc.) induced EEG ‘activation’ with or 
without behavioral recovery. If the same excitation 
was repeated many times during animal hypnosis, its 
efficiency decreased and ultimately disappeared (ha- 
bituation of recovery). Points of similarity between 
animal hypnosis and natural sleep were encountered.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 190, 368, 853, 857, 1023, 
1028, 1090) 


ENDOCRINE & BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


468. Kuklina, A. S. (Inst. Neurology, Moscow, 
Russia) Izmenenie vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti 
u sobak posle vykliucheniia obeikh perednikh moz- 
govykh arteri. [Change in higher nervous activity 
in dogs after tying off both anterior cerebral arteries, | 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 246-251—A 
study, utilizing classical salivary technique and that 
of free movement, was made of changes in the higher 
nervous activity of 7 dogs after tying off both anterior 
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cerebral arteries. For the first 7-10 days after the 
operation, all the positive and negative reflexes dis- 
appeared, and phasic states, due to diffused cortical 
inhibition, were often recorded. 19-22 days after the 
operation, the positive conditioned reflexes were re- 
stored, while the previously elaborated differentiations 
were disinhibited. Subsequently, restoration of the 
excitatory processes continued, but the inhibitory 
process remained disturbed for a long time—a dis- 
turbance manifested in the failure to elaborate new 
stable differentiations and in the longer time re- 
quired for extinction of the positive conditioned re- 
flex.—I. D. London. 

469. Lishshak, K. [Lissak, K.], & Éndrétsi, É. 
[Endróczi, E.] (Inst. Physiology, Pécs, Hungary) 
Neiro-gumoral’nye faktory, kontroliruiushchie 
povedenie zhivotnykh. [Neurohumoral factors 
controlling the behavior of animals.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 330-336.—Data are adduced 
to show that even the “elementary behavior of ani- 
mals is connected with a whole series of neuro- 
humoral processes.” The state of our knowledge is 
such that we do not know “exactly which nervous 
structures participate in the changes of behavior in 
animals, caused by . . . endocrinal factors." How- 
ever, we do know that “in the development of normal 
and also neurotic states humoral factors play a great 
role.” An understanding of individual variation in 
the endocrinal system will in the future explain why, 
“їп spite of identical experimental conditions, the de- 
velopment of conditioned reflexes and the course of 
neuroses are so varied in different individuals.”— 
I. D. London. 


470. Markov, Kh. M. (Sechenov Medical Inst., 
Moscow, USSR)  Vliianie syvorotochnoi sensibili- 
zatsii na uslovnye sekretorno-pishchevye refleksy 
u sobak. [Effect of serum sensitization on condi- 
tioned secretory alimentary reflexes in dogs.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 236-240.—The influ- 
ence of protein sensitization on the higher nervous 
activity of 2 dogs was studied by the "classical secre- 
tory-alimentary method."  Sensitization was pro- 
duced by subcutaneous injection of 0.2 ml/kg of 
normal horse serum 3 times a day every other day. 
“А tendency toward phasic changes in the excitability 
of cortical cells" was observed during the experimen- 
tal period of sensitization, that is, from 23—24 days, 
with depression of excitability in the first half of the 
period and subsequent increase above the initial level. 
—J. D. London. 


471. O'Kelly, L. L, & Falk, J. L. (U. Illinois) 
Water regulation in the rat: II. The effects of 
preloads of water and sodium chloride on the bar- 
pressing performance of thirsty rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 22-25.—Water-deprived 
rats that had previously learned a lever-pressing re- 
sponse to secure water were stomach-loaded with 
water in volumes varying from zero to 6% of their 
body weight. After a 15-min. delay they were al- 
lowed 30-min. access to the lever box. Response rate 
and total number of responses decreased linearly with 
preload volume. In a 2nd experiment, under similar 
conditions, rats were loaded with 3% body-weight 
volumes of NaCl solutions varying in concentration 
from zero to 3% NaCl by weight. Results showed 
that hypotonic loads depressed responsiveness, iso- 
tonic loads had effects indistinguishable from no-load 
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control treatments, and that hypertonic loads facili- 
tated response—J. M. Havlena. 


472. O'Kelly, L. I., Falk, J. L., & Flint, Dorothy. 
(U. Illinois) Water regulation in the rat: I. Gas- 
trointestinal exchange rates of water and sodium 
chloride in thirsty animals. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 51, 16-21.—Male albino rats, maintained 
on a 2315-hr. water deprivation schedule, were loaded 
with 396 of their body-weight volume of water, hypo- 
tonic, isotonic, or hypertonic NaCl solutions. Fol- 
lowing delays varying from 8 to 33 min., the animals 
were killed, the stomachs and intestines removed, and 
remaining fluid loads determined. Intestinal absorp- 
tion of water and hypotonic saline proceed at the same 
net rate because of the more rapid delivery of hypo- 
tonic saline from the stomach. Absorption per unit 
of fluid delivered is more rapid for water than for any 
of the salines, proceeding at a rate inversely propor- 
tional to the NaCl concentration.—J. M. Havlena. 


473. Rockefort, G. J., Rosenberger, J., & Saffran, 
M. (McGill U., Canada) Depletion of pituitary 
corticotrophin by various stresses and by neuro- 
hypophysial preparations. J. Physiol., 1959, 146, 
105-116.—Continuous ringing of a loud bell caused 
a prompt fall in corticotrophin of the posterior lobe, 
and a delayed fall in the anterior lobe, of the rat 
pituitary. After 2 hr. of continuous exposure, values 
had returned to normal, Intraperitoneal injection of 
histamine caused a prompt fall in the anterior lobe, 
but no change in the posterior lobe. Continuous ex- 
posure to cold (7°C) caused a slow fall in both lobes 
and the level was significantly low after 2 hr. These 
observations support the concept of classifying 
stressor stimuli as “neurogenic” and "systemic." In 
intravenous administration the "corticotrophin releas- 
ing factor” concentrated from posterior pituitary ex- 
tracts was more effective than synthetic preparations 
of vasopressin.—D. К. Peryam. 

474. Seeman, W., & Green, R. C., Jr. (U. Okla- 
homa) Drive in illness: An experimental study of 
barrier behavior of (alloxan) diabetic and non- 
diabetic animals. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 267- 
270.—Thrust-motivated diabetic and control animals 
were compared in the number of crossings and in 
number of attempts to cross an electrically charged 
grid. There were no significant differences.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

475. Spoujitch, V., Arnovljevic-Brankovic, J., & 
Vidovic, V. L. (Inst. Medical Research, Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia) Effects de injection d'hormones 
ovariennes sur le comportement maternel et le 
cycle oestral de la rate. [Effects of ovarial hormone 
injection on the maternal behavior and oestral cycle 
of the rat.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 
247-264.—"The administration of oestradiol alone, or 
in association with progesteron to white female rats 
during the first period of lactation has brought . . - 
disturbance of typical maternal behaviour. . . . The 
female did not bring back to the nest her young, if 
previously taken off, or if so, it did not [do] it in 
a proper manner. . . . The intensity of provoked dis- 
turbances in behaviour, as well as in the oestral cycle, 
was in general proportionate to the dosage of ad- 
ministered hormone.” —V. Sanua. 


476. Toolan, Helene W. (Sloan-Kettering Inst, 
NYC) Experimental production of mongoloid 
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hamsters. Science, 1960, 131, 1446-1448.—"Ham- 
sters injected at birth with fractions or cell-free fil- 
trates of transplantable human tumor cells as well as 
certain tissues derived from human beings and rats 
carrying spontaneous cancers have developed a mon- 
goloid deformity. . . . The animals are less pugnacious 
than normal hamsters, live amicably with one another, 
and can be handled readily.”—S. J. Lachman. 


477. Wayner, M. J., Jr, & Reimanis, С. (Syra- 
cuse U.) Drinking in the rat induced by hyper- 
tonic saline. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 
11-15.—The present findings, and previous findings 
on the dog, indicate that drinking is closely associ- 
ated with changes in the concentrations of extracellu- 
lar ions, particularly in the blood plasma. Drinking 
is initiated by an increase in concentration, and the 
amount ingested is independent of subsequent changes 
in the concentration of the plasma for at least 4 hours. 
The amount of NaCl injected rather than the concen- 
tration of the injected solution determines the amount 
of drinking. Painful deleterious effects of repeated 
subcutaneous injections of hypertonic saline repre- 
sent a definite disadvantage in the use of this tech- 
nique as a means of motivating animals, according to 
the authors.—J. M. Havlena. 


478. Zakharov, S. V. (Astrakhan Medical In- 
stitute, USSR) K voprosu ob uslovnoreflektornot 
insulinovoi gipoglikemii. [On conditioned-reflex 
insulin-hypoglycemia.] Zh. vyssh. mervm. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 280—284.— Conditioned insulin-hypoglycemia 
was attempted in rabbits and dogs. After several re- 
peated insulin injections, a saline solution without 
insulin was injected, followed by periodic checks on 
the level of sugar in the blood and observation of the 
animals’ behavior. In the case of insulin administra- 
tion, the level of sugar in the blood of every animal 
dropped to the accompaniment of characteristic symp- 
toms of hyperinsulinism. A saline solution, injected 
in lieu of insulin, produced no changes whatsoever 
in the animals behavior. Conditioned hypoglycemia 
failed to appear in 25 patients treated with insulin 
shock for various mental illnesses (mostly schizo- 
phrenia) .—I. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 1161) 
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479. Beecher, Henry K. (Harvard U.) Meas- 
urement of subjective responses: Quantitative ef- 
fects of drugs. New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 
1959. xvi, 494 р. $12.75.—5ресїйсаПу dealing with 
the quantitative effects of drugs on subjective re- 
sponses in man, this book is presented in 2 parts. 
Part I, “The Measurement of Pain,” provides a com- 
prehensive treatment including placebo effects, statis- 
tical methods, pain thresholds and analgesics, drug 
interactions, and selected other aspects of pain meas- 
urement. Part II, “The Quantitative Study of the 
Effects of Drugs on Various Subjective States,” in- 
cludes the measurement of “mental clouding” and 
other effects of morphine, sedation and hypnotic 
states, anaesthetic agents, psychotomimetics, euphoria 
and dysphoria, hunger, nausea, itching, cough, and 
quantifiable expressions of anxiety. The thorough 
treatment of subject matter provides an overview of 
clinical experimental psychological methodology in 
this field. 1063 refs—L. Shatin. 
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480. Blair, D. A., Glover, W. E., Greenfield, A. 
D. M, & Roddie, I. C. (Queen's U., Belfast, Ire- 
land) Excitation of cholinergic vasodilator nerves 
to human skeletal muscles during emotional 
stress. J. Physiol, 1959, 148, 633-647.—Ss were 
medical students, and patients with unilateral sym- 
pathectomies, who were stressed by various means as 
judged most likely to be effective for the individual. 
Large increases in blood flow through forearm and 
calf indicated vasodilation, which was believed to 
occur in muscle. It was reduced or abolished in the 
nerve-blocked or sympathectomized forearm, or when 
atropine was administered. The evidence indicates 
that cholinergic vasodilator fibers contribute to these 
effects.—D. R. Peryam. 


481. Burn, J. H., Leach, E. H., Rand, M. J., & 
Thompson, J. W. (Oxford U., England) Pe- 
ripheral effects of nicotine and acetylcholine re- 
sembling those of sympathetic stimulation. J. 
Physiol., 1959, 148, 332-352.— These 2 substances in- 
jected intradermally into the cat’s tail cause a local- 
ized pilomotor response, as adrenaline does, which 
was much reduced by prior administration of reser- 
pine, Reserpine reduced the amount of noradrenaline 
and number of chromaffin cells in the skin, Nicotine 
causes contraction of the isolated nictitating mem- 
brane, but this effect is abolished by denervation of 
the membrane or prior administration of reserpine. 
When sympathetic fibres had degenerated the effect 
of nicotine in causing vasoconstriction in the rabbit 
ear was much reduced. The results indicate that 
nicotine acts on the normal sympathetic pathway by 
liberating noradrenaline from a peripheral store — 
D. R. Peryam. 


482. Domer, F. R., & Schueler, F. W. (Tulane 
U. Medical School) Investigations of the amnesic 
properties of scopolamine and related compounds. 
Arch. int. Pharmacodyn., 1960, 127, 449-458.—The 
number of errors made in a multiple T-maze after 
administration of drugs was measured with rats that 
had been previously trained to a criterion of 2 suc- 
cessive errorless runs. Scopolamine, atropine, N- 
ethyl-3-piperidyl benzilate hydrochloride (Piptal, JB 
318), and benactyzine produced decrements in per- 
formance. Various other anticholinergic agents, a 
sedative, an analgetic, tranquilizers, and hallucinogens 
did not increase the number of errors.—G. А. Heise. 


483. Hayashi, Takashi. (Keio U., Tokyo, Japan) 
The inhibitory action of g-hydroxy-y-aminobutyric 
acid upon the seizure following stimulation of the 
motor cortex of the dog. J. Physiol., 1959, 145, 
570-578.— This substance (GABOB) and y-amino- 
butyric acid (GABA) were demonstrated in rats' 
brains. After cessation of convulsive seizures in dogs 
caused by perfusing cerebrospinal spaces with saline 
solution, the solution contained GABOB. Seizures 
caused electrically or chemically are abolished by in- 
jections of GABOB and GABA into the carotid 
artery. The real inhibiting factor is presumed to be 
L-G9BOB.—D. R. Peryam. 


484. Holt, Robert R., & Goldberger, Leo. (New 
York U.) Research on the effects of isolation on 
cognitive functioning. USAF WADD tech Rep., 
1960, No. 60-260. iii, 22 p—Of 9 cognitive tests, 
Robinson’s Rymes was the only one on which 15 un- 
employed actors showed any impairment after 8 hr. 
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isolation. After taking 100 gamma of LSD-25, only 
the time score for Serial Sevens was significantly 
impaired, “On a questionnaire designed to elicit re- 
ports of the main symptoms of the drug, there was 
almost no overlap between the post-isolation and post- 
LSD scores, the latter being very much higher. The 
qualitative patterns of symptoms were quite different 
also.” All the Ss felt they had lost their sense of 
time during the isolation experiment. About half the 
LSD Ss thought time passed slower than usual while 
the other half thought time passed faster than usual. 
—М. В. Mitchell. 

485. Kliavina, M. P. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR)  Vliianie kofeina i broma na 
protsess uslovnoreflektornoi generalizatsii u shche- 
niat. [Effect of caffeine and bromine on the process 
of conditioned-reflex generalization in puppies.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 274-279.—A study 
was made of the influence of various doses of caf- 
feine (0.01-0.1 g) and bromine (0.01-7 g) on gen- 
eralization in early ontogenesis in 24 puppies from 
lo to 6 mo. of age. “During the period of strict 
localization of the conditioned reflex to sound, the 
same dose of caffeine varies in action: at an earlier 
age its action produces no effect or tends to reduce 
latency of the conditioned reaction, while at a later 
age it causes universal generalization." During the 
period of generalization of the conditioned reflex 
within the auditory analyzer (at the age of 5-6 mo.) 
a. certain dose of caffeine, individual for each animal, 
may cause wide generalization. Small, medium, and 
large doses of bromine, applied during the period of 
total generalization (at the age of 1-3 mo.), do not 
affect the generalization of stimuli, It is concluded 
that the range of generalization, characteristic of a 
certain age of the animal, is determined by the degree 
of excitability of the cerebral cortex.—/. D. London. 


486. Krylov, О. А. (Inst. Normal and Pathologi- 
cal Physiology, Moscow, USSR)  Vliianie broma na 
uslovnoreflektornuiu deiatel'nost' intaktnykh i de- 
kortitsirovannykh krolikov. [Influence of bromine 
on conditioned-reflex activity in intact and decorticate 
rabbits.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 443- 
448.—Intensification of conditioned shake reflexes and 
of differential inhibition was recorded for intact and 
decorticate rabbits under the influence of 0.1, 0.5, 
and 1.0 g. of sodium bromide. 2 intact and 8 decor- 
ticate rabbits were utilized as subjects. 3.0 g. of 
sodium bromide produced disinhibition of differen- 
tiations, stronger shaking, and enhancement of gen- 
eral motor activity. Dosage of 5.0 resulted in sleepi- 
ness. It is concluded that bromine does not exert its 
influence on the functional state of cortical cells di- 
rectly, but through subcortical formations—J. D. 
London. 


487. Leary, R. W., & Slye, D. Dominance re- 
versal in drugged monkeys. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 
227-235.—2 monkeys, ranking 1st and 3rd in the 
dominance hierarchy among 8 rhesus monkeys were 
injected with 1.0 mg/kg of chlorpromazine prior to 
pairing with the remaining Ss for competitive food- 
getting test in а WGTA. In the drug phase the 
drugged animals generally failed to get the food and 
the normally submissive ones become successful. But 
results were not permanent; comparisons of before 
and after yielded no significant differences in food- 
getting, aggression, etc.—R. W. Husband. 
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488. Lienert, С. A., & Traxel, W. The effects of 
meprobamate and alcohol on galvanic skin re- 
sponse. J. Psychol, 1959, 48, 329-334.—The hy- 
pothesis that meprobamate and alcohol as tranquiliz- 
ing drugs decrease the galvanic skin response was 
tested on 30 Ss equated for 3 groups (meprobamate, 
alcohol, and placebo). Experimental results sup- 
ported this hypothesis. Furthermore, they suggested 
that Ss with high emotional reactivity are tranquil- 
ied miri than those with a low one.—R. W. Hus- 

and. 


489. Markov, KH. M. (Sechenov Medical Inst., 
Moscow, USSR) Ob izmeneniiakh vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti pri belkovoi sensibilizatsii u sobak i 
obezian. [On changes in higher nervous activity 
during protein sensitization in dogs and monkeys.] 
Zh. vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 421426—The 
dynamics of higher nervous activity was studied in 
3 dogs and 2 baboons undergoing protein sensitiza- 
tion. For the former the following methods were 
used: “alimentary-salivary, electro-defensive, and 
acid-defensive conditioning;" for the latter “motor- 
alimentary conditioning.” A phasic change in cor- 
tical excitability was observed, expressed in dimin- 
ished conditioned reflexes, on the first days of sensi- 
tization with subsequent enhancement above the initial 
level. During the period of sensitization the monkeys 
exhibited a change in cortical reactivity to phenamine 
and саҝеіпе.—/. D. London. 


490, Pagés Larraya, Fernando. La cultura del 
paricá [The worship of paricá.] Acta neuropsi- 
quiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 375-383.—Experiences pro- 
duced by inspiration of "paricá" obtained from Pipta- 
denia seeds are recorded. Psychological phenomena 
are systematized in 4 phases: drunkenness, deperson- 
alization, “stupor,” and numinous state. The psycho- 
logical action of the drug is mixed with symbolical 
expressions that are in close relationship with the 
structure of different cultures. 45-item bibliog — 
W. W. Meissner. 


491. Plissner, Murray S. (New York U.) Re- 
duction of stress symptoms in the albino rat: A 
differential evaluation of the stress response in 
albino rats gentled manually and pharmacologi- 
cally. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4448.—Abstract. 


492. Rice, W. B., & McColl, J. D. (Frank W. 
Horner, Ltd., Montreal, Canada) Antagonism of 
psychotomimetic agents in the conscious cat. 
Arch. int. Pharmacodyn., 1960, 127, 249-259.—“The 
action of mescaline, adrenochrome, and 1505 fol- 
lowing the intraventricular injection in the conscious 
cat was studied, Mescaline produced a high incidence 
of autonomic, somatomotor, and behavioral changes. 
Adrenochrome produced a pattern of effects similar 
to that of mescaline, but less intense. 1.505 consid- 
erably less affected the autonomic and somatomotor 
parameters, while its main action was on behavior. 
Benactyzine, chlorpromazine, reserpine, nonyl methyl 
dioxane, chlorphenoxamine, and meprobamate were 
found to antagonize various comonents of the mes- 
caline-induced behavior. . . . Scopolamine, atropine, 
and phenobarbital had very little action on the mes- 
caline response."—G. A. Heise. 


493. Richter, Curt P. (Johns Hopkins U.) Last- 


ing after-effects produced in rats by several com- 
monly used drugs and hormones. Proc. Nat. Acad. 
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Sci, Wash., 1959, 45, 1080-1095.—"Lasting effects 
in the form of abnormal cycles of spontaneous run- 
ning activity, food and water intake, and functioning 
of the reproductive tract may follow upon the dis- 
continuance of drug or hormone (sulfamerazine, thio- 
urea, thiouracil, propylthiouracil, aminopyrine, so- 
dium barbital, cortisone acetate, estradiol, or proges- 
terone) after its prolonged administration. In some 
instances the abnormalities are manifest at once after 
the termination; in others there may be a delay of 
many months."—M. M. Berkun. 

494. Rokeach, M., Oram, A., & Marr, J. N. The 
effects of meprobamate on analysis and synthesis 
in thinking. J. Psychol, 1959, 48, 359-366.—The 
purpose was to determine whether meprobamate has 
facilitating or deleterious effects on problem solving 
ability. 60 high and 60 low-anxious college males, 
as measured by the Taylor and Winne anxiety scales, 
were Ss. 15 each served in 4 conditions: control, 
placebo, 400 and 800 mg. of the drug. Ss were tested 
with the Denny Doodlebug Problem, which has pre- 
viously been shown to measure 2 phases of thinking : 
analysis and synthesis. The drug did not affect either 
synthesis nor analysis in either high or low anxiety 
groups, nor did it seem to affect S's attitude toward 
the problem situation, state of alertness, or memory 
functioning.—R. W. Husband. 

495. Schmidt, H., Jr. (Galesburg State Research 
Hosp, Il.)  Pentobarbital facilitation of water 
ingestion in the albino rat. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 51, 26-28.—A range of pentobarbital doses 
from 0 to 15 mg/kg was investigated with either 15 
min. or 1 hr. elapsing between time of subcutaneous 
injection and access to water. Chlorpromazine was 
used in the range 0-2.5 mg/kg and was injected sub- 
cutaneously 15 min. before access to water. Animals 
were on а 2344-hr. water deprivation schedule, The 
results indicated that injections of pentobarbital 15 
min. before drinking produced changes in water in- 
take as an increasing function of the logarithm of 
the dose. If the drug was injected 1 hr. before drink- 
ing, water intake increased up to 9 mg/kg and then 
decreased. Chlorpromazine never stimulated water 
intake, but rather depressed it as a linear function of 
the dose—J. M. Havlena. 

496. Schmidt, H., Jr, & Van Meter, W. G. 
(Galesburg State Research Hosp, lll.) Chlor- 
promazine depression of food intake in the albino 
rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 29-31.— 
The data indicate that food intake decreases as a 
linear function with dosage over the range 0-2.5 
mg/kg chlorpromazine at least up to a 5-hr. interval 
between drug administration and feeding. Observa- 
tion of the effect of 10 mg/kg following a 15-min. 
delay indicates that there is a limit to this relation- 
ship since 10 mg/kg is only slightly more depressant 
on food intake than is 2.5 mg/kg. The authors state 
that “At present our observations and data do not 
allow us to conclude whether the lowering of food 
intake following chlorpromazine administration is a 
symptom of a general inactivation syndrome induced 
by the drug.”—J. M. Havlena. 

497. Shaklee, A. B. (U. Denver) Chlorproma- 
zine and habit reversal. J. genet Psychol., 1958, 93, 
50-62—Chlorpromazine did not affect acquisition of 
a maze habit (single unit T), nor its retention 24 
hours later —C. T. Morgan. 
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498. Stone, С. C. Bernstein, В. M, Ham- 
bourger, W. E., & Drill, V. A. (G. D. Searle & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.) Behavioral and pharmacologi- 
cal studies of thiopropazate, a potent tranquilizing 
agent. Arch. int. Pharmacodyn., 1960, 127, 85-103. — 
Thiopropazate dihydrochloride (Dartal) qualitatively 
resembled chlorpromazine in a variety of behavioral 
and pharamcological tests. “Quantitatively, thio- 
propazate was 10 times as potent as chlorpromazine 
in prevention of rats’ conditioned avoidance responses 
and in reduction of spontaneous activity of rats. . . . 
It was approximately 5 times as potent in production 
of a depressed state in dogs, depression of a rat's 
lever-pressing for a reward of food, and protecting 
dogs against apomorphine induced emesis."—G. А. 
Heise. 

499. Townsend, Arthur M., & Mirsky, Allan F. 
(Howard U.) А comparison of the effects of 
meprobamate, phenobarbital and d-amphetamine 
on two psychological tests. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 130, 212-216.— The effects of meprobamate, 
phenobarbital, and d-amphetamine upon the Continu- 
ous Performance Test and the Digit Symbol Substi- 
tution Test were measured in 2 experiments on 8 
normal Ss. Тһе differential results are related to 
their different physiological effects rather than their 
similar clinical application —N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 460, 505, 613, 615) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


500. Anthony, Adam; Ackerman, Eugene, & 
Lloyd, James A. (Pennsylvania State U.) Noise 
stress in laboratory rodents: I. Behavioral and 
endocrine responses of mice, rats, and guinea 
pigs. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1430-1437.— 
Using daily noise exposure in the frequency range 
of 150-4800 cps at SPLs of 140 db., re 0.0002 ybar, 
it was found that the behavioral and endocrine re- 
sponses differ in the 3 species studied. The adrenal 
response of animals exposed to noise supports the 
interpretation that noise acts as a physiological stress, 
but does not induce harmful extra-auditory effects. 
The endocrine system appears to act as a multiloop 
feedback system which compensates for the effects 
of noise on the central nervous system.—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 

501. Anthony, Adam, & Harclerade, Jack E. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Noise stress in labora- 
tory rodents: II. Effects of chronic noise ex- 
posure on sexual performance and reproductive 
function of guinea pigs. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1437-1440.—"Chronic exposure of male 
guinea pigs to intense, low-frequency noise (139-144 
db, 300-4800 cps) for six weeks did not affect their 
sexual performance. Histological and histochemical 
analyses of various organs indicated noise is followed 
by increased activity of the adrenal glands. How- 
ever, the absence of pathology in the reproductive and 
digestive organs indicated that the tolerance limits 
of animals were not exceeded.” 16 refs—A. М. 
Small, Jr. 

502. Boche, Robert D., & Quilli EENT. 
(Coll. Medical Evangelists, m ME ab 
Effect of synthetic smog on spontaneous activity 
of mice. Science, 1960, 131, 1733-1734.— Mice al- 
lowed to run in a revolving-drum activity cage are 
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sensitive indicators of air pollution. They respond 
to the presence of synthetic smog by diminishing 
their 24-hour activity in the revolving wheels. The 
reduction in wheel activity is comparatively greater 
for larger amounts of smog.”—S. J. Lachman. 

503. Brown, W. L., & White, R. K. (U. Texas) 
Preirradiation fatigue as a factor in the preven- 
tion of irradiation deaths in rats. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 93, 287-290.—"Ten female Sprague- 
Dawley rats were given 10 successive days of swim- 
ming until fatigued each day. Five of the Ss (Group 
I) were irradiated on the eleventh day with 1,200 r 
of cobalt?? immediately following exhaustive fatigue 
produced by swimming and five (Group II) were 
exposed to the same radiation without swimming ex- 
ercises. All Ss in Group I were alive one month 
postirradiation while all Ss in Group II were dead 
within 10 days postirradiation. It was assumed that 
exhaustive fatigue, or anoxia produced by fatigue, 
functioned as a protective mechanism against a lethal 
dose of irradiation for Group I."— C. T. Morgan. 

504. Brown, W. Lynn; Overall, John E., Logie, 
Loren C., & Wicker, James E. (U. Texas) Lever- 
pressing behavior of albino rats during prolonged 
exposures to X-radiation. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1960, No. 60-36. 10 p.—‘Thirty-six male albino 
rats were first trained to respond to а 20-to-1 rein- 
forcement ratio in a Skinner box. Following the 
attainment of a high response rate, the rats were 
randomly divided into six groups corresponding to 
six treatment conditions. Subsequently, the animals 
in the six groups were exposed to 0 r/hr., 25 r/hr., 
50 r/hr., 75 r/hr., 100 r/hr., or 125 r/hr. during a 
one-hour period in the Skinner-box apparatus each 
day. Changes in response rate as a function of dose 
rate, number of exposures, and the interaction be- 
tween these variables were recorded. The largest 
source of variance in response rate was found to be 
the cumulative total dose received by the organism. 
A simple linear function relating the square root of 
response rate to the cumulative total dose was found 
to account for over 86 percent of the variance in 
average daily performance for the six groups."—C. T. 
Morgan. 


505. Davis, R. T., McDowell, A. A., Grodsky, 
M. A, & Steele, J. P. (U. South Dakota) The 
performance of X-ray irradiated rhesus monkeys 
before, during and following chronic barbiturate 
sedation. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 37-51.—"Fit- 
teen rhesus monkeys, nine previously irradiated with 
400 r X-ray radiation and six nonirradiated control 
group Ss, were trained on nine tasks before, during 
and after an 18-day period of chronic barbiturate 
sedation. Each S had received intensive prior train- 
ing on the tasks in a radiation study ending four 
months before the present study began. . . . The Ss’ 
retention is very high for most of the tasks during 
the four months separating this and a prior experi- 
ment.... Changes in Ss’ performance resulting from 
sedation or sedation-radiation interaction were re- 
stricted to tasks requiring manipulation. . . . Sedation 
and sedation-radiation interaction effects are radio- 
memetic in the respect of effecting Ss' performance 
in the same tasks affected by irradiation. . . . On the 
basis of the above findings Ёз do not find tenable the 
hypothesis of a singular behavior syndrome resulting 
from generalized sickness."—C. T. Morgan. 
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506. Gorsheleva, L. S. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR)  Izmenenie sledovykh 
dvigatelno-pishchevykh uslovnykh refleksov u 
belykh krys pri odnokratnom vozdeistvii malykh 
doz rentgenovykh luchei. [Changes in trace motor- 
alimentary conditioned reflexes in white rats under 
action of single small dosage of X-rays.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 449—458.— The effect of 
single exposure (duration of 12 sec.) to X-rays 
(dosage of 5 roentgens) on higher nervous activity 
of 9 white rats was studied. Various disturbances 
are detailed of previously elaborated conditioned re- 
flexes, including a trace conditioned reflex. Normali- 
zation of these conditioned reflexes in the majority 
of the animals took place 21-25 days after exposure 
to the X-rays.—I. D. London. 


507. Gottschalk, Louis A., Gleser, Goldine C., 
Springer, Kayla J. Kaplan, Stanley M., Shanon, 
Jay, & Ross, W. Donald. (U. Cincinnati, Coll. 
Medicine) Effects of perphenazine on verbal be- 
havior patterns. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 
2, 632-639.—' Twenty dermatologic patients at the 
Cincinnati General Hospital participated in a double- 
blind, placebo cross-over study in which the psycho- 
active drug administered was perphenazine 4-6 mg. 
qid. by mouth. Five-minute samples of their speech 
were elicited with standard instructions and recorded 
on electronic tape at approximately the same time of 
the day on five successive days, while the patient was 
receiving perphenazine and on five successive days 
while receiving a placebo. . . . Analysis of ће verbal 
samples showed a reduction of the median scores for 
16 out of 20 patients (P < 0.01) in an index of *hos- 
tility directed outward "—C. T. Morgan. 


508. Laties, Victor G., & Weiss, Bernard. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Behavior in the cold after acclima- 
tization. Science, 1960, 131, 1891-1892.— Experi- 
mentally naive albino rats begin to press a lever for 
short bursts of radiant heat earlier in a 16-hour ses- 
sion at 2°C than rats that have been living at this 
temperature for about a month. This difference re- 
flects the different rates at which body temperature 
in the cold falls in acclimatized and nonacclimatized 
animals.” 2 graphs are presented, one indicating 
cumulative heat reinforcements by acclimatized and 
control albino rats at 2°C, and the other indicating 
body temperature variations of one rat during the 
first 4 hours and the last 2 hours of an experimental 
session,—S. J. Lachman. 


509. McDowell, A. A. (USAF School Aviation 
Medicine) Comparisons of distractability in ir- 
radiated and nonirradiated monkeys. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 93, 63-72.—"The behavior of each of 10 
rhesus monkeys serving as control Ss and of each of 
33 irradiated monkeys was systematically observed in 
a special holding cage over four 10-minute periods. 
... It was concluded that irradiated animals are less 
responsive to cage-peripheral stimuli than are control 
animals, but are just as responsive as control animals 
to cage-focal stimuli."—C. T. Morgan. 


510. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. TCU. 
Texas) Facilitative effects of irradiation on per- 
formance of monkeys on discrimination problems 
with reduced stimulus cues. J. genet. Psychol., 
1958, 93, 73-78—“Nine control, eight low-dose irra- 
diated, and seven high-dose irradiated monkeys were 
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used to test the hypothesis that chronic irradiation 
will facilitate the learning performance of monkeys 
on discrimination problems with reduced stimulus 
cues, The results of the experiment supported the 
hypothesis. These results are discussed as suggesting 
that chronic irradiation, with respect to effect upon 
response threshold values, acts as a chronic, mild 
sedative.” —Author summary. 

511. Phillips, N. E., & Bartlett, R. G., Jr. Gen- 
tling and altitude tolerance. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
тез. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR005.15-2001, Sub. 3, 
No. 3. ii 5 p.—The “gentling” of adult laboratory 
rats by a daily period of handling for 3 weeks did 
not change their survival time when they were later 
subjected to low atmospheric pressure (33,500 feet). 
—L. Shatin. 

512. Romba, John, & Martin, Paul Ап ex- 
ploratory study into the effects of low blast pres- 
sure on behavior in rhesus monkeys. USA Ordn. 
Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 11-39. 
iv, 18 p—4 psychological-test-sophisticated rhesus 
monkeys were exposed to 90 shots of 5-7 pounds per 
square inch blast peak overpressures, and changes in 
behavioral phenomena were noted. Interference with 
performance improvement on learning tests was ap- 
parent. Selective decrements in motor coordination 
were also noted. No locomotor activity changes were 
observed.—C. Fried. 


513. Zechman, Fred W., Cherniack, Neil S, & 
Hyde, Alvin S. (Aerospace Medical Lab.) Venti- 
latory response to forward acceleration. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-584. iii, 16 p.— 
In 2 series dealing with the effect of forward accel- 
eration on respiration in man, Ss rode a centrifuge 
lying in a net set with the trunk inclined 12° in the 
direction of acceleration. A rate of onset of 1 g per 
second was used. In the Ist series, 8 male Ss breathed 
oxygen and expired into a plastic bag for 30" before 
the run and again for 30” at 5, 8 or 12 g. Respira- 
tory frequency increased "reaching an average of 
39.2 cycles per minute and tidal volumes decreased 
to an average of 318 cc at 12 g. The volume of 
nitrogen eliminated during a 30 second period, breath- 
ing oxygen at 12 g, was essentially unchanged sug- 
gesting that gross alveolar ventilation did not de- 
crease.’ In the 2nd series, 6 Ss were run to 5,8 
and 10 g and 3 Ss were run to 12 g. Oxygen con- 
sumptions were measured before, during, and after 
the accelerations, "Oxygen consumptions increased 
with acceleration and it is presumed that the extra 
work of breathing may be an important contributing 
factor.” Another factor is the effect of apprehension 
with inability to relax during acceleration. 16 refs, 
—М. В. Mitchell. 


(See also Abstract 851) 


NUTRITION 


514. Kosenko, S. A. (Inst. of Diet, Moscow, 
USSR) Zhachenie vitamina В, v normal’noi 
deiatel’nosti kory bol’shikh polusharii golovnogo 
mozga. [The significance of Vitamin Bg in normal 
activity of the cerebral cortex.] Zh. vyssh. merum. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 291-296.—Experiments were per- 
formed on 30 rats with different types of nervous sys- 
tems to determine the physiological role of Vitamin Bg 
in the normal activity of the cerebral cortex. Defi- 
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ciency of Vitamin Ве in the diet leads to lowered tone 
of the cerebral cortex, weakening of the basic nervous 
processes, development of neurosis, and the appearance 
of either epileptiform or “anoxic” fits. Epileptiform 
fits are held to be due to the predominance of the 
excitatory process in the cerebral cortex, while anoxic 
fits are held to be due to the predominance of the 
inhibitory process. All these phenomena develop much 
faster in animals with a weak type of nervous system 
and more slowly in animals with a strong type of 
nervous system. Changes in the functional state of 
the cerebral cortex with Vitamin Bg deficiency are 
often observed before disturbance of tryptophan me- 
tabolism. Restoration of the functional state of cere- 
bral cortex, when Vitamin Bg is included in the diet, 
occurs much faster in animals with a strong type of 
nervous system than in those with a weak type of 
nervous system.—I. D. London. 


Genetics & INHERITANCE 


515. Bowles, J. W. Jr., & Pronko, М.Н. (Lack- 
land AFB, Texas) A new scheme for the inherit- 
ance of intelligence. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 55-57. 
—Presented as the final word in “the genic explana- 
tion for the inheritance of intelligence.” It is a hypo- 
thetical scheme called by the authors “free theoretical 
construction, a kind of science fiction." —R. J. Seidel. 

516. Broadhurst, P. L. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don, England) Determinants of emotionality in 
the rat: II. Strain differences. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 55-59.—A standardized form of 
Hall’s open-field test of emotionality was adminis- 
tered to 199 rats from 5 pure-bred strains. Defeca- 
tion scores indicate 2 main groupings. Ambulation 
scores display interstrain differences which do not 
parallel those for defecation, except that the pheno- 
typically identical black-hooded strains I and II are 
significantly differentiated, presumably because of a 
different genotype. The implications of the findings 
are discussed—J. M. Havlena. 

517. BroZek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) Experimental 
studies of the impact of deficient diet on behavior. 
Borden's Rev. nutr. Res., 1959, 20, 75-88. —Review 
of literature, focused on studies carried out at the 
Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, University of 
Minnesota. Considers changes in human behavior 
under conditions of acute starvation, short-term ca- 
loric deficit (semi-starvation), and thiamine defi- 
ciency. Methods for laboratory study of human be- 
havior, clinical and field studies, and investigations 
on diet and animal behavior are briefly noted. 54 
refs.— Author abstract. 


518. Falek, A., Kallmann, F. J., Lorge, L, & 
Jarvik, L. F. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., 
NYC) Longevity and intellectual variation in a 
senescent twin population. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 
305-309.— Based on a study of 1603 senescent twins 
with life spans of 60 years or more, it was concluded 
“that biological similarities between one-egg twins 
persist into the senescent period, confirming the in- 
fluence of basic hereditary factors upon intellectual 
functions as well as upon length of life.’—J, Bot- 
winick. 

519. Fedorov, V. К. Sovremennoe sostoianie 
probemy nasledovaniia izmenenii ууѕѕһеї nervnoi 
deiatel'nosti zhivotnykh. [Contemporary status of 
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the problem of inheritance of modifications in higher 
nervous activity in animals.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1959, 9, 807-822.— The author analyzes in detail 
the classic experiments on the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics in the form of the conditioned reflex, 
including his own experiments and those of Pavlov's 
colleague, Studentsov. Statistical analysis of the data 
and methodological considerations force him to de- 
clare that from these experiments “по conclusion con- 
cerning the problem of inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics can be drawn.” Among the defects dis- 
cerned in previous studies are lack of controls, impure 
animal stock, faulty statistical analysis, unsatisfactory 
criteria of performance, and unawareness of com- 
plexities. However, “at the present no one can doubt 
that the evolution of all functions of the organism . . . 
can take place under the influence of powerful factors 
in the external environment (although this state- 
ment in the field of conditioned reflexes has not been 
experimentally demonstrated )."—7. D. London. 

520. Kaplan, Arnold R. (George Washington 
U.) A theory on the biology of lateral dominance. 
Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1960, 9, 318-324.— 
“The literature and results of studies on the subject 
of lateral dominance have been reviewed and dis- 
cussed, and pertinent hypotheses advanced. The vari- 
ous known facts need not be considered contradictory 
if multiple genetic factors are hypothesized, inter- 
acting with an ontogenetic predisposition to left cere- 
bral (and right somatic) dominance, and with various 
psychological-social factors." 45 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 

521. Mizuno, Tadafumi. (Tokyo U. Japan) 
Similarity of physique, muscular strength and 
motor ability in identical twins. Bull. Fac. Educ. 
Tokyo, 1956, 1, 190-191.—13 measurements of phy- 
sique, muscular strength, and motor ability were taken 
on 27 pairs of identical twins and 30 pairs of unre- 
lated pupils in the middle school age range. With 
age partialled out the correlations for the twin pairs 
ranged from .65 to .93. . . . the influence of heredity 
was relatively marked in respect to physique and 
agility, while strength of grip, jumping, and throw- 
ing ability were less influenced by heredity. English 
summary. 

522. Wixson, R. J. (Shamokin, Pa.) Genetic 
and environmental implications resulting from a 
study of corneal curvatures and total refractive 
status of identical and fraternal twins. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1959, 36, 586-590.—Routine refractive pro- 
cedures were done on 7 pairs of identical twins and 
а like number of fraternal twins. “Correlation co- 
efficients for corneal curvatures and spherical equiva- 
lent refractive errors of identical and fraternal twins 
fall within the range postulated by Pearson as indi- 
cating close genetic ties."—E. G. Heinemann. 


(See also Abstracts 548, 552, 642, 682, 684, 
697, 698, 1017) 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
523. Hayes, Wallace D., & Scholander, Р. F. 
(Princeton U.) Wave-riding dolphins. Science, 
1959, 130, 1657-1658.—Hayes claims that “it is the 
total weight of the dolphin, rather than its submerged 
weight which is significant in wave riding. . . - 
Scholander’s alternative explanation is based upon a 
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model, in which the dolphin derives a large upward 
force F on its tail fluke.” Hayes takes issue with 
Scholander on the problem of how dolphins ride 
waves; Scholander provides a rejoinder.—5. J, Lach- 
man. 


524. Heinroth-Berger, Katharina. ^ Beobach- 
tungen an handaufgezogenen Mantelpavianen. 
[Observations of hand raised baboons.] Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1959, 16, 706-732.— Selected psychological 
and physiological events occurring while raising 3 
baboons in the author's home are reported.—4. Н. 
Urmer. 


525. Seitz, Alfred. Beobachtungen an handauf- 
gezogenen Goldschakalen. [Observations of hand 
raised jackals.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1959, 16, 747-771.— 
Observations of 1 male and 1 female jackals' behavior 
patterns are reported. The following are reported: 
territory marking, hunting, social behavior, nursing 
behavior, playful activity, and pairing.—4. H. Urmer. 


526. Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) The devel- 
opment of paw preferences in cats and monkeys. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 229-236.—"The develop- 
ment of lateral preferences on two different tests by 
31 cats and 17 monkeys was compared over approxi- 
mately 11 months by determining preferences in the 
experimentally naive Ss during their first adaptation 
to the Wisconsin General Test Apparatus and upon 
two subsequent occasions. . . . For both cats and 
monkeys, split-half and retest reliability correlations, 
intertest correlations and the proportion of Ss mani- 
festing significant preferences increased progressively 
from the first to the third administration of the tests. 
The proportion of monkeys with significant prefer- 
ences was smaller than the proportion of cats on the 
simpler test, but higher on the more complex task on 
the second and third cycles of testing. It was con- 
cluded that learning and environmental (task) vari- 
ables are important in the development of lateral 
preferences."—C. T. Morgan. 


EvoLuTION & DEVELOPMENT 


527. Grundfest, Harry. Electric fishes. Scient. 
American, 1960, 203(4), 115-124.—Electric organs 
of fishes and their uses in attack, defense, and navi- 
gation are discussed from a physiological and evolu- 
tionary point of view.—C. T. Morgan. 


528. Montagu, Ashley. (Princeton, N.J.) Natu- 
ral selection and the origin and evolution of weep- 
ing in man. Science, 1959, 130, 1572-1573.—Man 
is the “only creature who weeps—the only creature 
who sheds tears when he is emotionally distressed." 
Psychic weeping “1з not known to occur in any animal 
other than man. . . . The hypothesis is advanced that 
natural selection favored those infants who could 
produce tears, and that in this way the function be- 
came established in man."—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 511, 575, 579, 593) 


REFLEXES & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


529. Beck, Stanley D. (U. Wisconsin) Insects 
and the length of the day. Scient. American, 1960, 
202(2), 109-118.—Insects prepare for the winter in 
response to a seasonal variation in the cycle of day- 
light and darkness.—C. T. Morgan. 
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530. Berozoa, Morton; Alexander, В. Н,, 
Steiner, L. F., Mitchell, W. C., & Miyashita, Doris 
Н. (United States Agriculture Research Service, 
Beltsville, Md.) New synthetic lures for the male 
melon fly. Science, 1960, 131, 1044—1045.—" Some 
odors evoke so compelling a response that the insect 
appears to have little choice but to seek out the source. 
... Several para-substituted derivatives of 4-phenyl- 
2-butanone (1) have proved to be powerful attractants 
for the male melon fly (Cacus cucurbitae). These 
compounds, unlike anisylacetone, heretofore the best 
lure, attract even newly emerged flies. The most 
potent analog is 4-(p-acetoxyphenyl)-2-butanone 
(II), which also strongly attracts Dacus ochrosiae 
males.”—S. J. Lachman. 

531. Best, Jay Boyd. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Reseach, Washington, D.C.) Diurnal cycles and 
cannibalism in planaria. Science, 1960, 131, 1884- 
1885.—"Dugesia tigrina attacks Сига foremani under 
certain circumstances. The length of fast prior to 
the attack and diurnal rhythms are involved in evok- 
ing such behavior. . . . The effect of fasting and 
feeding on this behavior suggests involvement of some 
‘hunger drive’ mechanism. The diurnal effect is not 
related to contemporary changes in temperature or 
illumination."—S. J. Lachman. 

532. Birukow, George. Zur Funktion der An- 
tennen beim Mistkáfer. [The function of the beetle 
antennae.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1958, 15, 265-276.—This . 
investigation demonstrates that beetles can orient 
themselves in odorless environments by air currents. 
]t is demonstrated that anemomenotoxis exists in 
addition to postive and negative anemotoxis.—4. H. 
Urmer. 

533. Bruce, H. M., & Parrott, D. M. V. (National 
Inst. Medical Research, London, England) Role of 
olfactory sense in pregnancy block by strange 
males. Science, 1960, 131, 1526.—"Pregnancy is 
blocked in a high proportion of recently mated female 
mice exposed to strange males. This reaction is 
virtually abolished by the prior removel of the olfac- 
tory bulbs of the female. The smell of the strange 
male appears to be the primary stimulus in the extero- 
ceptive block to pregnancy in mice." Blocked preg- 
nancies occurred in 78% of normal females and in 
only 14% of anosmic females—S. J. Lachman. 

534. Eibesfeldt-Eibl, Irenaus, & Hass, Hans. 
Erfahrungen mit Haien. [Experiences with 
sharks.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1959, 16, 733-746.—Preda- 
tory behavior of sharks in field conditions is de- 
scribed. The attack at living prey is optically ori- 
ented, while dead prey are found by smell. Vibrations 
alert sharks at à distance. Methods of repelling 
sharks are reported.—4. Н. Urmer. 

535. Gallardo, J. M. Observations of the be- 
havior of some Argentine amphibians. Ciencia 
Invest., 1958, 14, 291-302.—Homing was observed in 
2 species of frogs found near Buenos Aires: Bufo 
arenarum Hensel and Leptodactylus ocellatus (L). 
Also studied in the latter species were changes in 
coloration, influence of the voice in sex attraction, 
and feeding habits. English summary.—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 

536. Lehrman, D. S. (Rutgers U.) Induction 
of broodiness by participation in courtship and 
nest-building in the ring dove (Streptopelia riso- 
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ria. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 32-36.— 
5 groups of ring doves, each consisting of 8 male and 
8 female birds, were tested for incubation behavior 
by being placed in a cage with a nest and eggs. All 
birds had had previous breeding experience and had 
been kept in isolation for 3-5 weeks before being 
tested. The birds of one group were tested singly. 
The birds were tested in pairs in the other groups, 
which differed with respect to their treatment during 
the 7 days preceding the introduction of the nest and 
eggs into the cage. Birds tested singly failed to incu- 
bate. Birds placed in pairs in a cage with a nest 
and eggs incubated after 5-7 days. It was concluded 
that association with the mate and nesting material 
brings about the physiological changes underlying the 
onset of readiness to incubate.—/. M. Havlena. 


537. Leyhavsen, Paul, & Wolff, Rosmarie. Das 
Revier einer Hauskatze. [The territory of a domes- 
tic cat.] Z. Tierpsychol, 1959, 16, 666-670.—Ob- 
servation of one domestic cat indicates that cats do 
not have "territories" similar to many free-roaming 
mammalian species.—4. Н. Urmer. 


538. Marx, M. H., Iwahara, S., & Brownstein, 
A. J. (U. Missouri) Hoarding behavior in the 
hooded rat as a function of varied alley illumina- 
tion. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 213-218.—"Two 
groups of mature hooded rats were trained to return 
food pellets with either bright or dim alley illumina- 
tion. A series of five hoarding tests, with half of 
each group tested with bright and half with dim 
illumination conditions reversed from the earlier test, 
were given. There were no significant differences 
between hoarding in bright illumination and hoarding 
in dim illumination. However, hoarding under illu- 
mination conditions differing from training condi- 
tions significantly decreased hoarding."—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 


539. Myers, Robert D. Spontaneous hoarding 
during operant conditioning. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1960, 3, 154.—А report of spontaneous hoarding in 
hooded rats not effected by reinforcement schedule 
or degree of satiation.—J/. Arbit. 


540. Ormiston, D. W., Rohles, F. Н. Jr, & 
Grunzke, M. E. A device for measuring gross 
motor behavior in primates. USAF WADC tech. 
Note, 1959, No, 59-353, 4 p.—To meet the need for 
a method of measuring gross motor behavior as af- 
fected by various gravitational forces, a jumping 
device for primates was developed consisting of a 
large box with a stand at each end and a well in the 
middle, The well carried a constant electrical charge. 
Shock, preceded by a tone, was used to make the ani- 
mal jump over the well to the Opposite side. Motion 
Pictures of the jump, as viewed through the plexi- 
glas side and top, allowed measurement of the height 
and distance of the jump. Other possible uses of 
the device are discussed—Author abstract. 


541. Pratt, J. G, & Wallraff, H. С. Zwei- 
Richtungs-Versuche mit Brieftauben: Langstreck- 
enfliige auf der Nord-Siid-Achse in Westdeutsch- 
land.  [Two-direction experiments with homing 
pigeons: Long distance flights to the north and south 
in West Germany.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1958, 15, 332- 
339.— The results of flights from 130 to 220 miles 
confirmed that pigeons flying toward the north show 
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more accurate orientation than those flying to the 
south.—4. H. Urmer. 

542. Scharf, Bertram. (Northeastern U.) Dis- 
tance-judgments by bees. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 
73, 317-319 .—Plotting the number of forward runs 
per .25 min. made by the bee during his dance against 
the distance of the food supply yields a curve con- 
forming to Fechner's law.—R. H. Waters. 

543. Schmidt-Koenig, Klaus. (Max-Planck-Inst, 
Verhaltenphysiologie, Wilhelmshaven, Germany) The 
sun azimuth compass: One factor in the orienta- 
tion of homing pigeons. Science, 1960, 131, 826- 
828—"In accordance with the theory of the sun 
azimuth compass, displaced homing pigeons are mis- 
led in a predictable way if their ‘internal clock’ has 
been reset by exposure to a time-shifted sequence of 
day-night cycles.”  Extrapolating from the results, 
it would be expected that birds whose day has been 
advanced 6 hours will deviate about 90? to the left 
of the controls while those retarded 6 hours should 
deviate 90° to the right, and the reversed-day birds 
should shift 180° from the direction chosen by the 
controls.—S. J. Lachman. 

544. Smith, Lorna J. (U. Wisconsin) The non- 
nutritive sucking behavior of the infant rhesus 
monkey. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4449.— 
Abstract. 

545. Tinberger, N. Einige Gedanken über 
“Beschwichtigungsgebarden.” [A few thoughts re- 
garding “appeasement displays."] Z. Tierpsychol., 
16, 647-650.—This study describes the displays shown 
by birds and animals during the reproductive season, 
as well as the methodology for studying these behavior 
patterns. Theoretical implications of the evolution 
of appeasement displays is discussed. It is suggested 
that smiling in man may have similar evolutionary 
history as appeasement displays—A. H. Urmer. 

546. Tongiorgi, Р. Effects of the reversal of 
the rhythm of nycthemeral illumination on astro- 
nomical orientation and diurnal activity in Arc- 
tosa variana C. L. Koch (Araneae-Lycosidae). 
Arch. Ital. Biol., 1959, 97, 251-265.—“The nocturnal 
variations in angle of orientation were studied in the 
Lycoside spider Arctosa variana by subjecting the 
animals to a reversed rhythm of illumination and 
testing them in sunlight during ‘their night’ The 
angle of orientation is found to vary in a regular 
and continuous manner, passing in reverse order 
through the daytime values. Repeated tests during 
the animals’ subjective night profoundly disturb the 
orientation mechanism. . . . By recording the rhythm 
of motor activity it was possible to demonstrate that 
Arctosa is an animal of predominantly nocturnal ac- 
tivity and that this rhythm is probably exogenous."— 
С. Т. Morgan, 


(See also Abstracts 450, 475, 527) 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


547. Beach, F. A. (Yale U.) Normal sexual 
behavior in male rats isolated at fourteen days of 
age. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 37-38.— 
13 male rats were reared in isolation from 14 days of 
age and tested for sexual behavior beginning at 90 
days. 12 littermate controls were reared in group 
cages and subjected to the same testing schedule. The 
experimental males mated as early and efficiently as 
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their controls. This is in contrast to the performance 
of male guinea pigs, which are not likely to mate 
normally if they were isolated at 10 days of age. The 
difference is thought to be a biological one due to 
genetic differences between the 2 species—J. M. 
Havlena. 

548. Brown, Frank A. Jr. (Northwestern U.) 
Living clocks. Science, 1959, 130, 1535-1544.—"In 
brief, it is postulated that'the living organism pos- 
sesses independent, cyclic biochemical systems with 
inherited natural periods of oscillation.” Many ex- 
amples of rhythmic phenomena experimentally demon- 
strated to persist under constant conditions in the 
laboratory, including bean plant sleep movement, rat 
running, fly emergence, and crab color change, are 
cited to illustrate natural phase relationships with 
respect to external physical cycles.—S. J. Lachman. 

549. Howard, Thomas C. (Washington State 
U.) Conditioned hunger drive in monkeys. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4446.—Abstract. 


550. Hulse, Stewart H., Jr. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
A precision liquid feeding system controlled by 
licking behavior. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 1-3. 
—This paper describes a system for accurately con- 
trolling the delivery of different quantities of fluids 
to rats as they lick from a drinking tube. In outline, 
the system consists of a special drinking tube, an 
electronic relay which operates each time the animal 
licks on the drinking tube, and an infusion pump 
operated by the electronic relay."—J. Arbit. 

551. Kessen, William, Kimble, Gregory A. & 
Hillmann, Beverly M. (Yale U.) Effects of depri- 
vation and scheduling on water intake in the white 
rat. Science, 1960, 131, 1735-1736.— Two studies 
are presented to demonstrate that the consummatory 
behavior of drinking in the rat is under the control 
of duration of water deprivation and that intake after 
deprivation is related to variation in the scheduling 
of the animals’ opportunities for drinking.” Results 
“suggest caution in the use of hours of deprivation 
as a simple index of ‘thirst’ and lend support to 
Miller’s conclusions about the complexity of drive 
measures in general.”—S. J. Lachman. 


552, King, J. A. (Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Lab.) Relationships between early social experi- 
ence and adult aggressive behavior in inbred mice. 
J. genet, Psychol, 1957, 90, 151-166.—“A total 288 
mice of C57BL/10 and BALB/c strains were given 
different social experiences or the same experience 
at different ages in order to learn the effect of these 
experiences on adult aggressive behavior. . . . Male 
mice with 10 or 25 days of social associations imme- 
diately after weaning are faster fighters than males 
with five days or without postweaning social associa- 
tions .. . [and] faster fighters when adults than mice 
which have social contacts during maturity. | Male 
mice separated by a screen mesh from their siblings 
for a period of 25 days after weaning show no differ- 
ence in aggression from those raised in contact with 
each other for the same period.” 15 refs—C. T. 
Morgan. 

553. Menzel, Emil W., Jr. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Selection of food by 
size in the chimpanzee and comparison with 
human judgments. Science, 1960, 131, 1527-1528.— 
“Adult chimpanzees, given access to an array of 
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pieces of banana select the pieces in order of size, 
larger pieces being taken first. Selection is medi- 
ated by perceived sizes, and the responses correspond 
closely to human visual judgment of size." 2 males 
were tested; 16 stimuli were used consisting of all 
possible combinations of 4 sizes of banana and 4 
orientations of a piece of banana.—S. J. Lachman. 


554. Precht, Herbert. (Hegewischstr. 3, Kiel, 
Germany) ‘Triebbedingtes Verhalten bei Tieren. 
[Drive behavior in animals.] Z. exp. angew, Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 198-210.— To use “drive” as a general 
concept in animal psychology leads to confusion. It 
is suggested that drives be separated according to 
functional principles, Examples of drive-dependent 
and drive-independent behavior are given—W, J. 
Koppitz. 

555. Walther, Fritz. Zum Kampf-und Paar- 
ungsverhalten einiger Antilopen. [Fighting and 
mating behavior of some antelopes.] Z. Tierpsychol., 
1958, 15, 340-380.—Observations of fighting, threat- 
ening, and mating behavior of some antelopes in cap- 
tivity are reported.—4. Н. Urmer. 


556. Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) Effects of 
satiation on food preferences in monkeys. J. genet. 
Psychol, 1958, 93, 33-36.—'"The relative accepta- 
bility of peanut, raisin, potato, egg mash pellets, and 
celery for 18 rhesus monkeys was determined by the 
method of paired comparisons. . . . With 23 hours’ 
food deprivation, raisins and peanuts were taken 
much more frequently than the remaining foods; 
celery was the least preferred food. Prefeeding with 
peanuts depressed the acceptance of peanuts by about 
40 per cent, increased the acceptance of raisins by 
about 10 per cent, and generally depressed the ac- 
ceptance of the less preferred foods. Prefeeding with 
peanuts had no permanent effect on the acceptability 
of this food."—C. T. Morgan. 

557. Zimbardo, P. G., & Miller, N. E. (Yale U.) 
Facilitation of exploration by hunger in rats. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 43-46.—With run- 
ning speed from a start compartment into a 2nd com- 
partment of a learned-drive type apparatus as the 
index of exploratory tendency, a comparison was 
made between hungry and satiated rats that either 
were given immediate access to the 2nd compartment 
or were delayed in the start compartment for 2 min. 
With the immediate procedure, the satiated group was ` 
initially superior to the hungry one, but this differ- 
ence disappeared during additional trials. With the 
procedure, the hungry rats ran faster than the satiated 
ones. This difference increased with additional trials. 
Increasing the novelty of the compartments increased 
the superiority of the delayed groups, especially the 
hungry one.—J. M. Havlena. 


(See also Abstracts 432, 471, 472, 477, 491, 495, 496, 
501, 545, 560, 614, 627, 630) 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


558. Gibson, Eleanor Ј., & Walk, Richard D. 
The “visual cliff? Scient. American, 1960) 202(4), 
64-71.—A. simple apparatus is used to investigate 
depth perception in different animals. All species 
thus far tested seem able to perceive and avoid a 
sharp drop as soon as they can move about—C. T. 
Morgan. 
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559. Gourevitch, George; Hack, Martin H., & 
Hawkins, Joseph E., Jr. (New York U.)  Audi- 
tory thresholds in the rat measured by an operant 
technique. Science, 1960, 131, 1046-1047.—Follow- 
ing the lead of Ratliff and Blough, the Békésy method 
of automatic audiometry for human Ss has been 
adapted to the measurement of auditory thresholds 
in rats. “Thresholds for a 2000-cy/sec tone were 
determined over a period of weeks, Kanamycin, an 
ototoxic agent, was then administered, and the grad- 
ual rise in threshold was followed." А block diagram 
of auditory and programing apparatus is presented as 
well as a figure indicating daily thresholds for 1 rat. 
—S, J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 420) 


LEARNING 


560. Forgays, D. G., & Levin, H. (Cornell U.) 

Learning as a function of change of sensory 
stimulation in food-deprived and food-satiated ani- 
mals, J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 50-54.— 
“This study investigates learning by food-deprived 
and food-satiated rats when 5 sec. of light is the re- 
inforcing agent. Four groups of animals received 
l5-min. trials in a lever-pressing apparatus for 21 
days. Two groups were 22-hr. food-deprived and two 
groups were on an ad lib. food schedule. For 14 
days, one hungry and one satiated group received a 
5-sec. light following a lever press; the two other 
groups had no pairing of response and light. Dur- 
ing the final 7 extinction days, no group received 
light" Those animals receiving lever-light pairing 
responded more frequently than controls. The food- 
deprived rats also responded at a higher rate than the 
satiated animals. The conclusion is advanced that a 
sensory change, such as light, may act to reinforce a 
preceding response.—J. M. Havlena. 
_ 561, Holder, Elaine E. (U. Missouri) Learn- 
ing factors in social facilitation and social inhibi- 
tion in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 
60-64.—24 male albino rats were reared in individual 
cages from weaning and trained under 3 different ex- 
perimental conditions. Group F rats were consist- 
ently associated with nonreward, Group R with re- 
ward, and Group C stimulus rats were associated with 
reward on 15 the training trials and with nonreward 
on the other 35. Comparison of individual and paired 
trials indicated that the stimulus rat served as a dis- 
criminative stimulus for reward for Ss in Group R 
and for nonreward for Ss in Group F. The presence 
of the stimulus rat had no significant effect on the 
performance of the Ss in the control group. Social 
facilitation and inhibition of responses in rats are 
concluded to be dependent upon the way in which 
rats as stimuli have been associated with learning 
processes in the past—J. M. Havlena. 

562. Masserman, Jules H., & Aarons, Louis. 
(Northwestern U. School Medicine) А versatile 
multiple-choice apparatus for the study of animal 
behavior. J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1960, 130, 547-553. — 
Description of “а flexible appartus to explore the 
responses of cats and monkeys to conflict involving 
nonaversive stimuli.” 3 photo illustrations and a 
block diagram of electrical system.—N. Н. Pronko. 

563. Richelle, Marc. (U. Liege, Belgium) Sug- 
gested French translations of expressions in the 
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field of operant conditioning. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1960, 3, 167-170.—79 English words used in operant 
conditioning studies are presented with their French 
equivalents.—J. Arbit. 

564. Schaefer, Halmuth H. (Loyola U., Chicago, 
Ill.) Suggested German translations of expres- 
sions in the field of operant conditioning. J. exp, 
Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 171-182.—A German-English 
and English-German glossary of terms used in oper- 
ant conditioning studies.—J. Arbit. 

565. Weidman, Uli. Verhaltensstudien an der 
Stockente: II. Versuche zur Auslösung und Präg- 
ung der Nachfolge-und Anschlussreaktion. [Stud- 
ies of mallard behavior: II. Experiments regarding 
the development and imprinting of following and 
flocking responses.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1958, 15, 277- 
300.—About 50 mallard ducklings were hatched in an 
incubator but isolated from each other. The follow- 
ing response can be elicited in ducklings between 5 
and 40 hours of age, but decreases with age. The 
readiness to follow can be suppressed by other drives, 
especially the escape drive. Ducklings isolated less 
than 50 hours would join others, while ducklings 
which had been isolated longer would remain passive 
or flee when approached by others. Ducklings not 
having been exposed to other mallards would readily 
join newly hatched moorhens or pheasants. Duck- 
lings experienced in following will continue follow- 
ing, while inexperienced ducklings easily get lost 
without showing any distress. The following re- 
sponse becomes imprinted within 30 minutes of the 
start of training. Theoretical implications are dis- 
cussed.—4. H. Urmer. 


(See also Abstracts 13, 512) 


Conditioning 


566. Burdina, V. N. (Pavlov Inst Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR)  Primenenie stereotypa iz 
dvukh razdrazhitelei dlia opredeleniia tipa nervnoi 
sistemy sobak. [The application of a stereotype con- 
sisting of 2 stimuli for determination of type of nerv- 
ous system in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 223-230.—In a study aimed at reducing the time 
required to determine the type of nervous systems in 
dogs by means of the "alimentary-secretory method," 
a stereotype of stimuli was utilized, consisting of 2 
alternating stimuli (visual & auditory), along with a 
method of testing the main properties of nervous 
Processes as developed by V. K. Fedorov in experi- 
ments with motor conditioned reflexes. As Ss there 
were utilized 7 dogs whose type of nervous system 
had been previously determined by the usually ac- 
cepted “minimal standard procedures.” The results 
obtained showed that (a) a stereotype of 2 stimuli 
can be used to determine the type of nervous system 
in dogs, (b) the testing can be done in considerably 
shorter time than required when done in accordance 
with the aforementioned “minimal standard proced- 
ures,” and (c) it can be done without impairing the 
appraisal of the “main properties of higher nervous 
activity."—I. D. London. 

567. Cherniakov, I. N. (Saratov Medical Inst., 
USSR) Vliianie myshechnoi raboty na vosstano- 
vlenie uslovnoreflektornoi deitel'nosti sobak. [In- 
fluence of muscular effort on the restoration of con- 
ditioned-reflex activity in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
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Deiatel., 1960, 10, 231-235.—The restoration of ex- 
tinguished conditioned reflexes after passive and ac- 
tive rest was studied in 4 dogs. The reflexes were 
restored faster after active rest, and restoration after 
static effort was greater than after dynamic effort. 
In order to analyze the data thus obtained, conditioned 
reflexes were studied during a run and a standstill 
with a load. In all experiments with muscular load, 
the conditioned reflexes were inhibited. The inhibi- 
tion was seen as effected by negative induction. It is 
concluded that faster restoration of conditioned re- 
flexes is probably due to the increased protective in- 
hibition in cortical cells with reduced working ca- 
pacity, as a result of the negative induction noted 
during muscular effort.—/. D. London. 


568. Gavrilova, L. N. (Inst. Experimental Medi- 
cine, Leningrad, USSR)  Differentsirovanie sim- 
metrichnykh mest kozhi sobaki v zavisimosti ot 
storony deistviia bezuslovnogo  razdrazhitelia. 
[Differentiation of symmetric regions of the skin in 
the dog as a function of side of action of the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 252-257.—After exteriorization of the symmetrical 
parts of the posterior third of the tongue and the 
parotid ducts in 2 dogs, conditioned reflexes were 
elaborated by means of unilateral application of 
decinormal НСІ to the tongue. It was shown that 
elaboration of symmetrical cutaneous differentiation 
is closely connected with the side of action of the un- 
conditioned stimulus. Elaboration of differentiation 
failed when the differentiation-stimulus was admin- 
istered on the same side as the unconditioned stimu- 
lus; but was easily managed when it was applied on 
the opposite side.—I. D. London. 


569. Gelber, Beatrice. (U. Chicago) Retention 
in Paramecium aurelia. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958, 51, 110-115.—Ss in all experiments were from 
Sonneborn’s race 51, sensitives, variety 4 mating 
type VII. Exploratory experiments were set up to 
investigate the effects of 100% reinforcement, partial 
reinforcement, longer training trials, a larger number 
of trials, and various spacing of trials on learning and 
retention by “hungry” paramecia. Retention after 3 
hr. was not significantly affected by nuclear changes 
concomitant with autogamy. “The effects of macro- 
nuclear condition during retention and their implica- 
tions for the nature of hypothesized cytoplasmic ‘z’ 
factors (cellular sites directing behavioral change) 
are discussed."—J. M. Havlena. 


570. Hoffeld, Donald R., Kendall, Stephen B. 
Thompson, Richard F., & Brogden, W. J. (U 
Wisconsin) Effect of amount of preconditioning 
training upon the magnitude of sensory precondi- 
tioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 198-204.—Used 
72 cats who were given different numbers of precon- 
ditioning trials of a 6-sec. tone and 2-sec. light. After 
avoidance conditioning was established to the light, 
tests of cross-modal stimulus generalization to the 
tone were made as measures of sensory precondition- 
ing. There is an increase in sensory preconditioning 
as trials increase from 1 to about 4 and then a de- 
crease, After this decrease the function is in ques- 
tion. Since the hypothesis that amount of sensory 
preconditioning increases as a function of number of 
preconditioning trials must be rejected, sensory pre- 
conditioning must be a different kind of phenomenon 
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from standard conditioning. The theoretical consid- 
erations of this viewpoint are discussed.—J. Arbit. 


571. Ivanov, А. I. (Military Medical Academy, 
Leningrad, USSR) Dannye o kharakteristike uslo- 
vynkh refleksov na prekrashchenie éksterotsepti- 
vnogo razdrazheniia. [Data on the characteristics 
of conditioned reflexes to the cessation of exterocep- 
tive stimulation.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 241—245.— Positive conditioned alimentary reflexes 
to the cessation of auditory (200 cycles/sec, 52 db.) 
and visual (100 lux electric bulb on the right) stimuli 
were studied in 2 dogs. Differentiations to the cessa- 
tion of sound (500 cycles/sec, 52 db.) and to turning 
off of light (100 lux electric bulb on the left) were 
also studied. It was found that reflexes to discon- 
tinuance of exteroceptive stimulation were elaborated 
as fast as those elaborated in response to direct stimu- 
lation and were as stable. Reverse relationships of 
magnitude were noted for reflexes to discontinuance 
of stimulation. Cessation of photic stimulation pro- 
duces a larger conditioned secretion than cessation of 
auditory stimulation, although in reflexes to the direct 
action of stimuli normal relationships obtain (reflex 
magnitudes to sound being greater than those to 
light) —J. D. London. 


572. James, W. T. (U. Georgia) Conditioned 
responses in the opossum. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 
93, 179-183.—"Since the opossum has failed to de- 
velop specific leg conditioning in two studies, it would 
seem we are justified in concluding this animal can- 
not form a conditioned response of one leg without 
having the excitation spread to all leg segments. . . . 
The total escape pattern, however, is readily condi- 
tioned, although the reaction time is relatively long, 
in comparison to other animals."—C. T. Morgan. 


573. Kudriavtseva, N. N. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) ОЬ osobykh svoist- 
vakh dinamicheskogo stereotipa pri dlitel’nom pri- 
menenii sil'nogo tormoznogo razdrazhitelia. [On 
specific features of the dynamic stereotype with pro- 
longed application of a strong inhibitory stimulus.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 270-273.—In 
experiments with dogs it was shown that prolonged 
application of a strong inhibitory stimulus (sound 
over 90 db.) causes stable positive induction, which 
can be subsequently firmly established through con- 
ditioning. It is concluded that a "certain state of 
nervous processes, firmly established by the condi- 
tioned reflex mechanism, contributes in some cases 
to their inert course.”—J. D. London. 


574. Lapina, І. A. (Inst. Experimental Medicine, 
Leningrad, USSR) _ Differentsirovanie odnorod- 
nykh zvukovykh i khimicheskikh razdrazhitelei, 
otlichaiushchikhsia po storone deistviia [Differ- 
entiation of similar auditory and chemical stimuli 
which are distinguished by side of action.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 258-261.—Symmetrical parts 
of the posterior third of the tongue and the ducts of 
both parotids were exteriorized under the mandible 
in 3 dogs, thereby permitting elaboration of unilateral 
conditioned reflexes. Auditory signals (whistle and 
bell) were conveyed by rubber tubes to the right and 
left ears of the animals. The unconditioned stimulus, 
a decinormal HCI solution, was applied to the ex- 
posed left or right part of the tongue. Conditioned 
salivary reflexes were elaborated to a bell from the 
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right and a whistle from the left. Difficulty in dif- 
ferentiation is held to be due to the fact that residual 
excitation, resulting from the action of previous 
stimulation, persists for over 5 тїп. and is not im- 
mediately erased by excitation induced by subsequent 
stimulation.—/. D. London. 

575. Mason, W. А., & Harlow, Н. F. (U. Wis- 
consin) Formation of conditioned responses in 
infant monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 68-70.—On the day of separation from the mother 
and on the following day the Ss were placed in the 
conditioning apparatus for adaptation purposes, and 
training began the following day. The animals in the 
conditioning group received 8 training trials daily 
pairing the tone and the shock, and 2 test trials in 
which the tone was presented alone. Learning in the 
neonatal monkey is shown to develop rapidly, with 
changes in the CR progressing during learning from 
a poorly organized and diffuse response to one that is 
specific and precise. Tests for generalization and 
retention of the CR yielded essentially negative re- 
sults.—J/. M. Havlena, 


576. Nováková, V.  (Csechoslovak Acad. Sci- 
ences, Prague) Changes in higher nervous activity 
following experimental epileptic seizures in rats. 
Physiol. Bohemoslovenica, 1958, 7, 102-108.—"In 
rats sensitive to sound stimuli, conditioned reflexes 
were renewed following both [audiogenic and elec- 
trogenic] types of seizure as follows: the first to 
return was the conditioned reflex to a strong sound 
stimulus, the second conditioned reflex to a weaker 
Sound stimulus and the last the conditioned reflex to 
an optic stimulus. In non-sensitive rats, acoustic and 
optic conditioned reflexes returned at the same time 
[after electrogenic seizure]. Following an audio- 
genic epileptic seizure accompanied by convulsions, 
conditioned reflexes returned sooner than following 
a seizure with running phases only." Russian sum- 
mary.—C. T. Morgan. 


577. Schastnyf, A. I. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR)  Sledovye uslovyne refleksy na 
sverkhsil’nye razdrazhiteli. [Trace conditioned re- 
flexes to very intense stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 217-222 —In experiments with 3 
dogs of "strong type of nervous system with some 
predominance of excitation over inhibition," elabora- 
tion of stable trace conditioned reflexes to very in- 
tense auditory proved impossible. In the attempt to 
elaborate such reflexes neurotic states were induced. 
—I. D. London. 


‚578. Travina, A. A. (Inst. Experimental Medi- 
cine, Leningrad, USSR)  Sluchat perenapriazheniia 
podvizhnosti nervnykh protsessov v korkovom 
predstavitel’stve kislotnogo refleksa. [A case of 
overstrain of mobility of nervous processes in the 
cortical representation of an acid reflex.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 262-269 — After exterioriza- 
tion of the symmetrical parts of the posterior third of 
the tongue in a dog, conditioned reflexes were formed 
by combining an auditory stimulus with a subsequent 
complex of unconditioned acid reflexes, It was found 
that a conditioned reflex, involving the first uncon- 
ditioned stimulus, is formed sooner and has a greater 
magnitude and shorter latency. On change of the 
sequence of unconditioned stimuli, the conditioned 
stimulus keeps on reproducing for a long time the 
former sequence of "excitation and inhibition in the 
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cortical representation," that which does not accord 
with the new experimental conditions. This leads to 
“overstrain of the mobility of nervous processes,” the 
development of “pathological inertness of the excita- 
tory process,” and a breakdown of the inhibitory proc- 
ess. These disturbances of higher nervous activity 
are subsequently connected in a conditioned-reflex 
way with the conditions of the experiment. Interrup- 
tion of the experiments and rest lead to a break- 
down of the pathological conditioned connections and 
to restoration of higher nervous activity—J. D. Lon- 
don. 


579. Zolenkoya, E. G., & Nikitina, G. M. (Inst. 
Normal and Pathological Physiology, Moscow, US- 
SR) Stanovlenie i razvitie obornitel'nykh uslo- 
vnykh refleksov u detenyshei nizshikh obez'ian. 
[Formation and development of conditioned defensive 
reflexes in the young of lower monkeys.] Z/A. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 207-216.—1n experiments on 
6 infant monkeys of various species, rate of elaborat- 
ing a conditioned defensive reflex is shown to be 
dependent on the animal's age. In 2 monkeys oí age 
less than 1 month a conditioned motor reflex was 
formed after 23-38 pairings, while in 4 monkeys, 6 
to 14 weeks of age, this took place after 4—9 pairings. 
3 stages are to be observed, characterized by the suc- 
cessive appearance of (a) an orienting reaction, (b) 
the conditioned reflex in unstable form, and finally 
(c) changes in autonomic reactions to both the con- 
ditioned and unconditioned stimuli, as well as after 
the cessation of stimulation, correspond to each of 
these 3 periods. Maximal changes occur in the 2nd 
period. The respiratory component of the conditioned 
reflex appears from 1-5 pairings before the motor 
reaction itself. Both the motor reflex and its au- 
tonomic component in infant monkeys are quite un- 
stable. The degree of autonomic reactions differs 
with age—the older the animal, the less marked the 
respiratory changes both in magnitude and duration. 
—1. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 425, 446, 603) 


Discrimination 

580. Appel, James B. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) The aversive control of an operant discrimi- 
nation. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 35-47.—"The 
properties of a discrimination based on an avoidance 
contingency are studied as a function of the frequency 
of unavoidable shocks presented from time to time in 
54. It was found that unavoidable shocks inhibit the 
discriminatory behavior of the rat, and increase the 


rate of a response maintained by aversive control."— 
J. Arbit. 


581. Birch, David; Ison, James R., & Sperling, 
Sally E. (U. Michigan) Reversal learning under 
single stimulus presentation. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
60, 3640.—Discrimination reversal was studied in 
rats under single-stimulus presentation with response 
speed as the measure of performance, After training 
on the original discrimination, 1 group began reversal 
training. A 2nd group was given overlearning be- 
fore reversal was begun. On the reversal problem the 
overlearning group was superior, This difference is 
due to the differential rates of extinction to the previ- 
ously positive stimulus rather than to acquisition of 
the newly positive cue—J. Arbit. 
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582. Deterline, W. A. (Alma Coll.) Operant 
discrimination reversals: Comparative data. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 247—253.—"'Both a fish and 
a rat, given a series of five operant-discrimination 
reversals, showed a progressive decline in the number 
of S4 responses on successive reversals. The rat 
reached its maximum level of efficiency by the third 
reversal, while the fish showed a much more gradual 
change which was not yet complete by the fifth re- 
versal, The rat was shown to have been responding 
effectively to the stimulus change, independently of 
the absolute intensity of the change.”—J. Arbit. 

583. Ferster, C. B. (Indiana U. Medical School, 
Indianapolis) Intermittent reinforcement of 
matching to sample in the pigeon. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 259-272.—"Pigeons, matching to 
sample, were reinforced on fixed-interval, variable- 
interval, fixed-ratio, and multiple schedules. Charac- 
teristic patterns of responding and accuracy levels 
were generated on each schedule."—J. Arbit. 

584. Ferster, C. B. (Indiana U. Medical Center) 
Suppression of a performance under differential 
reinforcement of low rates by a pre-time-out 
stimulus. J. exp. Amal. Behav., 1960, 3, 143-153.— 
"Responding during a pre-time-out stimulus was 
measured as the base-line schedule of reinforcement 
was made progressively less favorable. The fre- 
quency of time outs did not increase, and the pre- 
time-out stimulus continued to produce a lower rate 
over the most extreme values."—J. Arbit. 

585. Forgus, R. Н. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
effect of different kinds of form pre-exposure on 
form discrimination learning. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 75-78.—Using 4 groups of hooded 
rats, this study tested the hypothesis that positive 
transfer effects from earlier perceptual exposure to 
later form-discrimination learning depends on the ex- 
tent to which the earlier exposure leads to selective 
responding to the differences between the test forms. 
It is suggested by the author that the positive effects 
of early experience are not only based on familiarity 
and reinforcement, but also on the extent to which 
the relationship between early and late exposure leads 
to selective responding to the differences between the 
forms used in the problem task. The hypothesis stud- 
ied was confirmed by the results obtained, and the 
possible mechanism of the effect and its implications 
for learning theory are discussed—J. M. Havlena. 

586. Jerome, E. A., Moody, J. A., Connor, T. J. 
& Ryan, J. (Naval Medical Research Inst., Bethesda, 
Md.) Intensity of illumination and the rate of 
responding in a multiple-door situation. J. comp. 
physiol, Psychol, 1958, 51, 47-49.—20 albino rats 
were each exposed to 5 different light intensities in 
a multiple-door situation in which they could escape 
the light by crossing through any one of 3 unlocked 
doors into à similar but unlighted compartment. "The 
results indicated that a logarithmic function described 
the rate of crossing as a function of light intensity." 
The fact that the rate of decline in output as a func- 
tion of the continuation of work was inversely related 
to intensity of illumination was interpreted in terms 
of Hulls concept of reactive inhibition. —/. М. 
Havlena. 

587. Leary, R. W. (U. Wisconsin) Analysis of 
serial-discrimination learning by monkeys. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 82-86.—For 25 days 
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a group ої sophisticated rhesus monkeys were tested 
on serial lists, each S being given a total of 2250 
trials. 2 error-producing factors which Harlow (see 
24: 5098) had found to be of importance in the learn- 
ing of single-pair discriminations were investigated. 
The error analysis revealed that there was a tendency 
to perseverate choice of an object incorrectly chosen 
on the 1st run, and also that the tendency existed to 
choose on later runs an object which was incorrectly 
chosen on the 1st run but correctly chosen on the 
2nd. According to the author, the most favorable 
event for later accuracy of performance is a correct 
choice on the 1st run, whereas the most unfavorable 
occurrence is an incorrect choice on the 1st run.—J. 
M. Halvena. 

588. Rey, André, & Rey-Pinto, Teresinha. Ap- 
prentissage discriminatif visuel chez un enfant de 
10 mois et chez des chiens. [Visual discrimination 
learning in a 10-month-old child and in dogs.] Arch. 
Psychol., Geneve, 1959, 37, 101-125.—The learning of 
one 10-month-old baby was compared with the learn- 
ing of 7 dogs, ages 3 months to 8 years. The task 
was similar: It required the discrimination of a white 
from a black paper. A small piece of sugar or a 
piece of meat were used to reinforce the choice of the 
white paper by the baby and the dogs, respectively. 
The authors make several comparisons between the 
baby and the dogs on rate of learning, errors, etc.— 
H. C. Triandis. 

589. Riopelle, A. J., & Guyant, J. L. (United 
States Army Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, 
Ky.) Absence of stimulus-reward contiguity ef- 
fects in discrimination learning by monkeys. USA 
Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1959, No. 412. ii, 7 р.—“Мол- 
keys were trained to discriminate between differen- 
tially colored stimuli under two conditions in which 
the effects of contiguity of stimulus and reward could 
be compared. Contiguity of stimulus and reward is 
shown to be an ineffective variable for discrimination 
learning."—G. Н. Mowbray. 

590. Stephen, Lucjan S., & Cordeau, J. Pierre. 
(McGill U.) Memory in monkeys for compound 
stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 388-395.—This 
is a report of the procedures by which monkeys 
(N =7) were trained to discriminate between com- 
pound stimuli, the successes achieved by the monkeys, 
and suggestions for facilitating such training. Pairs 
of auditory clicks at the same frequency or of flashing 
lights of equal frequency were the positive stimuli. 
The negative stimuli were similar pairs but with a 
different frequency of each member of the pair— 
R. H. Waters. 

591. Thomas, David R., Ost, John, & Thomas, 
Doris. (Duke U.) Stimulus generalization as a 
function of the time between training and testing 
procedures. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 9-14.— 
“Ап experiment was performed which indicated that 
once an operant discrimination is learned, it shows 
no measurable decrease in strength over a 21-day 
period. The analysis of postdiscrimination general- 
ization gradients supports this finding.” —J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 621, 625, 634) 


Mazes & Problem Boxes 


592, Dember, William N. (U. Cincinnati) Ве- 
plication report: Alternation following exposure 
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without choice. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 64—A 
previous study did not find alternation following pas- 
sive exposure of rats to one goalbox of a T-maze. 
Glanzer reported positive results in this situation. 
The author replicated Glanzer’s study and tested the 
hypothesis that accessibility of the choice-point re- 
gion is necessary if positive results are to be obtained. 
The results are in agreement with Glanzer's. The 
suggestion that locus of confinement could account 
for the different results was not confirmed.—J. Arbit. 


593. Mason, W. A., & Harlow, H. F. (U. Wis- 
consin) Performance of infant rhesus monkeys on 
a spatial discrimination problem. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1958, 51, 71-74.—This experiment shows 
that both 15- and 45-day-old rhesus monkeys make 
rapid progressive improvement on a spatial discrimi- 
mation problem in a single-unit Y maze. Following 
the trials on the original discrimination, the problem 
was reversed and training continued. Both age 
groups were able to master the reversal problem. 
No significant differences in performance between 
age groups was found, these results being consistent 
with previous reports of rapid learning in the infant 
macaque with little or no improvement with increas- 
ing age.—J. M. Havlena. 


594. Miles, R. С. (Montana State Coll) Learn- 
ing in kittens with manipulatory, exploratory, and 
food incentives. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 3942.—This experiment was designed to ascer- 
tain whether learning could be demonstrated with 
manipulatory and exploratory activities as incentives 
when the history of the Ss, 8 kittens, was carefully 
controlled so that neither manipulatory nor explora- 
tory activity was associated with drive reduction. 
The kittens were trained on a single-unit Y maze on 
a position habit with manipulable objects as incen- 
tives. The results support the thesis that manipula- 
tory and exploratory activities are rewarding in their 
own right and that the postulation of a derived-in- 
centive function is unnecessary.—J. М. Havlena. 


595. Roberts, Carl L. (U. Missouri) Stimulus 
and stimulus-change factors governing the free 
Operant rate. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4449.— 
Abstract. 


596. Shaw, W. A., & Seidel, R. J. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania) Spatial perception in the hooded rat: Cue 
dominance and direction orientation. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 98-102.—Hebb's initial 
free-field study and his analysis of the data led to 
this study which indicates that the portion of Hebb’s 
neuropsychological schema is not supported empiri- 
cally. “While the present study by no means refutes 
the idea that neural circuitry underlies perceptual de- 
velopment, it does at least raise some doubts concern- 
ing the validity of Hebb’s concept of integration of 
cell assemblies.” The results indicated: (a) no con- 
sistent preference for either near or far cue, (b) ani- 
mals oriented to the more intense cue independently 
of spatial location.—J. M. Havlena. 


(See also Abstracts 504, 610, 619, 626, 627, 630, 635) 


Avoidance Learning 


597. Boren, John J. (Merck, Sharp & Dohme 
Research Lab., West Point, Ра.) Decrement in per- 
formance during prolonged avoidance sessions. 
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J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 201-206.— Monkeys 
were kept predominantly on an avoidance procedure 
for 1 week. After about 4 days, the avoidance rate 
had decreased and the number of shocks had increased 
sharply; however, the temporal pattern of the fixed- 
interval scallop and the stimulus discrimination were 
unimpaired."—J. Arbit. 

598. Moyer, K. E. (Carnegie Inst. Technology) 
Effect of delay between training and extinction on 
the extinction of an avoidance response. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 116-118.— The effects of 
various delay periods on extinction of an avoidance 
response which has not been overlearned extensively 
is the purpose of this study. 60 naive male rats were 
taught the avoidance response and then divided into 
6 groups receiving delays of 1 hr., 2, 4, 8, 16, or 32 
days. The groups did not differ significantly on the 
number of shocks received during training, number 
of trials to extinction, or number of days on which 
spontaneous recovery was shown. However, the 1-hr. 
group and the 32-day group differ significantly on 
number of trials to extinction. Also, as the number 
of days delay increased, the number of animals show- 
ing immediate extinction increased—J. M. Havlena. 


(See also Abstracts 580, 599) 


Reinforcement 


599, Azrin, Nathan Н. (Anna State Hosp., Ill.) 
Effects of punishment intensity during variable- 
interval reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 
3, 123-142.—“Punishment of food-reinforced behavior 
is studied as a function of punishment intensity, 
changes in punishment intensity, levels of food depri- 
vation, periods of time out, and duration of exposure. 
Large sequential changes in the effectiveness of pun- 
ishment are found."—J. Arbit. 

600. Baddeley, A. D. (Medical Research Coun- 
cil Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Enhanced learning of a position-habit 
with secondary reinforcement for the wrong re- 
sponse. Amer. J. Psychol, 1960, 73, 454—457.—2 
groups of rats were trained on a positional task in a 
modified Lashley stand. The experimental Ss could 
see food delivered and associated it with the light, 
after wrong as well as right responses; control Ss 
saw light only on correct responses. “The experi- 
mental Ss learned more rapidly and with fewer errors 
than the control group. It is suggested that the con- 
cept of secondary reinforcement has difficulty in ac- 
counting for this result."—R. Н. Waters. 

601. Brown, W. L., & Halas, E. S. (U. Texas) 
Latent extinction in a multiple-T maze within 
heterogeneous and homogeneous environments. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 259-266.—Report of an 
experiment on latent extinction in white rats. "The 
Ss made fewer errors and had shorter running times 
following latent extinction than they did following 
the type of limited response extinction used in earlier 
studies."—C. T. Morgan. 

602. Bullock, Donald H. (Inst. Pennsylvania 
Hosp. Philadelphia) Repeated conditioning-ex- 
tinction sessions as a function of the reinforce- 
ment schedule. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 241- 
243—"Food-reinforced key-pecking responses of 
pigeons were subjected to repeated sessions involving 
20 reinforcements followed by 60 minutes of extinc- 
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tion. Fixed-ratio and fixed-interval reinforcement 
schedules generated comparable numbers of extinc- 
tion response-units."—J. Arbit. 


603. Carlton, Peter L., & Didamo, Pauline. 
(Squibb Inst. Medical Research, New Brunswick, 
N.J.) Some notes on the control of conditioned 
suppression. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 255-258. 
—‘The hypothesis that changes in the total number 
of reinforcements received control the changes in be- 
havioral suppression was found to be inadequate in 
accounting for data obtained in a conditioned-suppres- 
sion situation in which the total number of reinforce- 
ments delivered was held constant. An alternative 
hypothesis is discussed."—J. Arbit. 


604. Clark, Fogle C., & Caudill, Carter W. (U. 
Kentucky) A simple interval-programming cir- 
cuit. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 5-7.—"A rein- 
forcement lock-up unit for use with interval schedules 
is described. The circuit is designed to be used with 
Gerbrands punched-tape programmers or with cam 
timers. The unit can be inexpensively constructed, 
yet provides the same features as commercially avail- 
able units. It is easily used in simple FI's or VI's, 
in ‘limited-hold’ schedules, in multiple or conjunctive 
schedules, or as a self-recycling timer."—J. Arbit. 


605. Crowder, W. F., Gay, B. R., Bright, M. G. 
& Lee, M. F. Secondary reinforcement or re- 
sponse facilitation? III. Reconditioning. J. Psy- 
chol, 1959, 48, 307-310.—A secondary reinforcing 
signal was used to recondition a partially extinguished 
lever response, with control for any direct evoking 
or facilitating effects of the signal. 15 pairs of rats 
were first given magazine training in which a light- 
buzzer signal was paired 100 times with food. The 
Ss were then lever-trained and subsequently extin- 
guished. A 50-minute test period was given on the 
day following extinction. With direct evocation by 
the signal presumably equalized, approximately twice 
as many responses were made by the experimental 
Ss as by the controls; hence reinforcing effects seem 
to have been shown.—R. W. Husband. 


606. Crowder, W. F., Gay, B. R., Fleming, W. C., 
& Hurst, R. W. Secondary reinforcement or re- 
sponse facilitation? ТУ. The retention method. 
J. Psychol, 1959, 48, 311-314.—4. food-correlated 
signal was used to condition level-pressing. 18 pairs 
of rats were first given magazine training in which a 
light-buzzer signal was paired with food. Half of the 
Ss made 20 lever presses apiece, with each response 
followed immediately by the signal, and on the fol- 
lowing day all Ss were given 50 minutes in the 
Skinner boxes, during which time the responses were 
recorded but ineffective. Approximately twice as 
many responses were made by the experimental Ss 
as by the controls, implying that the signal was rein- 
forcing. It was suggested that the retention method, 
as used here, probably gives more complete control 
over facilitation than does the more common "yoked- 
box" control method.—R. W. Husband. 


607. Crowder, W. F., Gill, K., Jr, Hodge, C. C., 
& Nash, F. A, Jr. Secondary reinforcement or 
response facilitation? II. Response acquisition. 
J. Psychol, 1959, 48, 303-306.—A secondary rein- 
forcing signal was used to condition a previously un- 
trained lever response. 15 pairs of rats were given 
175 presentations of a light-buzzer signal followed by 
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food. Each pair was then divided into an experi- 
mental and a control member. During a 50-minute 
test period, whenever the experimental member 
pressed its lever, the signal was presented to both 
members. Responses by the control member did not 
produce the signal. This “yoked-box” procedure was 
intended to equalize any facilitating—as distinguished 
from reinforcing—efforts of the signal. The experi- 
mental Ss made approximately twice as many re- 
sponses as did the controls, suggesting that the sig- 
nal was an effective reinforcer.—R. W. Husband. 


608. Crowder, W. F., Morris, J. B., & McDaniel, 
M. H. Secondary reinforcement or response 
facilitation? I. Resistance to extinction. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 48, 299-302.—The influence of secondary 
reinforcement on resistance to extinction was investi- 
gated while controlling for possible direct facilitating 
effects of the signal. 15 pairs of rats were given 
magazine training in which a light-buzzer signal was 
paired with food. Ss were then lever-trained and 
subsequently extinguished. During extinction, each 
response by an experimental S was followed by the 
presentation of the signal not only to it but also to a 
control S, to equalize any effects of the sheer occur- 
rence of the signal during the extinction period. 
Clear evidence of secondary reinforcement was ob- 
tained, with the experimental Ss resopnding almost 
twice as frequently as the controls.—R. W. Husband. 


609. Cumming, W. W., & Schoenfeld, W. N. 
(Columbia U.) Behavior stability under extended 
exposure to a time-correlated reinforcement con- 
tingency. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 71-82.— 
"Data obtained from pigeons under prolonged ex- 
posure to an unchanging reinforcement schedule are 
examined with respect to such problems as the esti- 
mation of behavior ‘stability,’ and the experimenter's 
tefmination criteria."—J. Arbit. 


610. Dews, Peter B. (Harvard Medical School) 
Free-operant behavior under conditions of delayed 
reinforcement: 1. CRF-type schedules. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 221-234.—“Pigeons previously 
conditioned to peck an illuminated key were ‘rein- 
forced’ only when some specified interval had elapsed 
since such a peck (ре Rate of responding 
was a decreasing function of length of delay, but was 
still maintained above control values with delays at 
least as long as 100 seconds.”—J. Arbit. 


611. Elam, Claude B., & Tyler, D. W. (Texas 
Christian U.) Secondary reinforcement in new 
learning situations. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
440-443.—Rats were trained with a closed white box, 
the same box open with food, and with a black box 
containing food 1095 of the time, Later 2 matched 
groups were run in a T-maze with the black box and 
the white box, neither with food, but with the white 
box door open for one and closed for the second 
group. Both groups tended to approach the white 
box, but the group for whom it was closed learned 
more rapidly and retained it longer than did the group 
for whom it was opened. These results are not what 
might be expected in terms of the effects of second- 
ary reinforcement.—R. Н. Waters. 


612. Eskin, Rochelle M., & Bitterman, M. E. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll) Fixed-interval and fixed-ratio 
performance in the fish as a function of prefeeding. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 417-423.—". . . prefeed- 
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ing reduced the rate of fixed-ratio responding . . . 
had no consistent effect on . . . [that] of fixed-in- 
terval, " increased latency of first response, and re- 
duced resistance to extinction in both conditions. The 
results suggest that drive in fish may be controlled by 
prefeeding.—R. H. Waters. 


613. Fry, William; Kelleher, Roger T., & Cook, 
Leonard. (Smith, Kline & French Lab., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) A mathematical index of performance 
on fixed-interval schedules of reinforcement. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 193-199.—"A mathe- 
matical method for indicating the extent and direc- 
tion of curvature on cumulative records of fixed- 
interval performances has been developed. This in- 
dex of curvature is independent of average response 
rates. The use of the index was illustrated by apply- 
ing it to the acquisition of fixed-interval performances 
by squirrel monkeys and to the effects of chlorproma- 
zine on the fixed-interval performances of pigeons."— 
J. Arbit. 


614. Geller, Irving. (Wyeth Inst. Medical Re- 
search, Philadelphia, Pa.) The acquisition and ex- 
tinction of conditioned suppression as a function 
of the base-line reinforcer. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1960, 3, 235-240,—" This investigation compared the 
rates of acquisition and extinction of conditioned sup- 
pression as a function of the positive base-line rein- 
forcer used to maintain the operant behavior. The 
base-line reinforcers compared were sweetened milk 
and water. Acquisition of the suppression was slower 
for the milk-rewarded group than for the water- 
rewarded group.  Food-reinforced animals extin- 
guished more rapidly than did the water-reinforced 
animals. Animals that acquired the suppression 
under one positive reinforcer and were switched to 
the other during extinction exhibited almost APA i 
transfer of the conditioned suppression."—J. Arbit. 


615. Hearst, Eliot. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Multiple schedules 
of time-correlated reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 49-62.—"' Variations in the length of 
а "limited hold' were accomplished within the context 
of.a multiple schedule of reinforcement. ‘Interval’ 
and ‘ratio’ behavior were both observed, and were 
©су; affected by sodium pentobarbital."— 

. Arbit. 


616. Jensen, Glen D. & Cotton, John W. 
(Northwestern U.) Successive acquisitions and 
extinctions as related to percentage of reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 41-49.—Rats were 
given 30 rewarded trials їп а runway. On subsequent 
days different groups received different sized blocks 
of nonrewarded and rewarded trials. Another group 
was given 50% random reinforcement and а last 
group 100% reinforcement. On the last day all 
groups received 30 nonrewarded trials. “The results 
support the assumption that nonrewarded trials in- 
crease response strength on subsequent reacquisition 
trials. The study also supports the conjecture that 
partial reinforcement effects are but a special case of 
үл acquisitions and extinctions.” 19 refs.— 
. Arbit. ` 


617. Marx, M. H. (U. Missouri) Spread of ef- 
fect: Animal studies. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 
219-226.—A critical review of “the few studies con- 
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cerned with the spread-of-effect phenomenon as evi- 
denced in infra-human studies” with suggestions for 
future experimentation.—C. T. Morgan. 


618. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U.) Learning re- 
sistance to pain and fear: Effects of overlearning, 
exposure, and rewarded exposure in context. J, 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 137-145.—“In three experi- 
ments a total of 100 hungry rats were trained to run 
an alley for food reward and then given electric 
shocks at the goal to induce an approach-avoidance 
conflict. These experiments yielded the following 
results and conclusions:” Ss which previously had 
ben habituated to a gradually increasing series of 
shocks at the goal performed markedly better than 
those suddenly exposed to the test shock for the first 
time. A similar gradually increasing series of shocks 
given outside the rewarded conflict situation pro- 
duced little effect. Additional rewarded training 


trials given to Ss which had reached the asymptote ` 


of speed reduced the resistance of their running habit 
to disruption by shocks at the goal. The implications 
of these findings to the study of learning to resist 
other stresses is noted.—J. Arbit. 


619. Myers, Robert D., & Mesker, D. C. (Col- 
gate U.) Operant responding in a horse under 
several schedules of reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 161-164.—*A horse was conditioned 
to nudge a lever in a horizontal plane for half cups 
of grain as reinforcement. When several fixed-ratio 
and fixed-interval schedules were introduced, rela- 
tively stable rates of response were obtained. The 
cumulative function contained components similar to 
those of other organisms under the same schedules of 
reinforcement."—J/. Arbit. 


620. Rohles, F. H., Jr., & Grunzke, M. E. Sus- 
tained operant behavior in mice. USAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-299. 8 p.—"A male C-57 
BL mouse was trained to respond on a fixed-ratio-100 
operant reinforcement schedule for 20 minutes out of 
every 6 hours. The subject was isolated and per- 
formed on this schedule for food reward for 96 hours. 
. .. [then placed] under extinction conditions with- 
out food for an additional 96 hours. . . . [The] re- 
sponse rate during the 96-hour reinforced session 
was high and consistent from work period to work 
period."—C. T. Morgan. 


‚ 621. Sinha, M. M. (U. Oregon) Effects of re- 
inforcing single stimuli upon subsequent discrimi- 
nation learning by rhesus monkeys. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 87-91—17 rhesus mon- 
keys were tested in the Wisconsin General Test Ap- 
paratus for 35 days under 1 of 4 conditions: (a) the 
object which is correct in discrimination testing pre- 
sented alone and rewarded 100% of the time, (b) 
both the subsequently correct and incorrect objects 
presented alone and rewarded 50% of the time, (c) 
the incorrect object in discrimination testing pre- 
sented alone and rewarded 100% of the time, ап 
(d) no prediscrimination experience. Data from the 
first part of the study confirm Spence's (see 11: 
2673) description of discrimination learning in pri- 
mates. The later results, however, demonstrate the 
rapid development of transfer suppression, as de- 
scribed by Riopelle (see 28: 515), which enables the 
monkey to suppress the effects of differential pre- 
discrimination experience.—J. M. Havlena. 
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622. Weissman, Albert. (Charles Pfizer Co.) 
The behavioral effects of repeated exposure to 
three mixed extinction schedules. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 115-122.—“Lever-pressing rates 
under three mixed extinction schedules were ex- 
amined in rats. Differential responding during 
‘trained extinction’ was shown to be a function of the 
reinforcement schedule applying during the nonex- 
tinction component.”—J. Arbit. 


623. Wilson, William А., Jr. (U. Colorado) 
Supplementary report: Two-choice behavior of 
monkeys. J. exp. Psychol. 1960, 59, 207-208.—A 
previous report indicated that monkeys trained in a 
.75-.25 noncontingent probability learning situation 
quickly reached an asymptote of approximately 100% 
choice\of the .75 side when correction was not per- 
mitted. The present study repeats this design and 
adds a group where correction is permited. There 
appears to be no difference between the previous study 
and the present replication or between the 2 groups in 
the present experiment.—J. Arbit. 


624, Wodinsky, Jerome, & Bitterman, M. E. 
(New School of Social Research) Resistance to ex- 
tinction in the fish after extensive training with 
partial reinforcement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
429-434.—2 groups of African mouthbreeders were 
given 800 training trials to strike at a food-reward 
target. “Despite prolonged training, the Partial 
Group showed less resistance to extinction than did 
the Consistent Group."—R. H. Waters. 


625. Zimmerman, Donald W. (U. Washington) 
Intermittent reinforcement of discriminatively 
controled responses and runs of responses. /. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 83-91.—"A procedure in 
which rats press a bar, sometimes producing food in 
the presence of a discriminative stimulus, and other 
times terminating the discriminative stimulus for a 
2-minute period, provides a link between intermittent 
reinforcement in the free-operant situation and par- 
tial reinforcement in the runway. Intermittency of 
this type has effects similar to those of partial rein- 
forcement in the runway."—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 539, 589, 661, 669) 


Motivation & Learning 


626. Gonzalez, R. C, & Diamond, Leonard. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll.) A test of Spence's theory of 
incentive-motivation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
396-403.—Rats were given unreinforced runs to an 
empty goal box. The box was similar to the run- 
way for 1 group and different for a 2nd group. They 
were then fed at another box, either similar to the 
lst end box or to the runway. With this box then 
used as the goal box Spence's theory would predict 
more rapid running if it were used with a similar run- 
way, and Tolman's theory would predict more rapid 
running if the 2 goal boxes were similar. Results 
favor Tolman’s interpretation. —R. H. Waters. 


627. Lewis, Donald J., & Cotton, John W. 
(Louisiana State U.) Effect of runway size and 
drive strength on acquisition and extinction. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 402-408.—Rats were given 
acquisition and extinction trials under either 2 or 22 
hrs. food deprivation in either a small or large run- 
way (equal in length)., Implications in terms of the 
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effect of competing responses upon learning are noted 
although reducing the area for locomotion did not 
allow for a manipulation of this variable in this study. 
—I. Arbit, 2 

628. Seward, John P, & Procter, Donald M. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Performance as a 
function of drive, reward, and habit-strength. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 448-453.—A 2X 2X2 
X2 factorial design was carried out to test Hull's 


.assumed multiplicative interaction of D, K, and H 
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on the production of E, a bar-pressing response. 
“. . . all three variables proved effective in accelerat- 
ing the response (in terms of latency). The only 
significant interaction was D x K.”—R. Н. Waters, 


629. Seward, John P., Shea, Richard A., & Dav- 
enport, Robert H. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Further evidence for the interaction of drive and 
reward. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 370-379.— 
Data from 2 experiments with rats show that “drive 
and incentive do not combine by either simple addi- 
tion or multiplication but in a more complex man- 
ner. In Experiment I (N —84) hunger, and in 
Experiment П (N = 120) thirst, were varied and 
tested under varying amounts of incentive.—R. H. 
Waters. 

630. Wike, Edward L., Kintsch, Walter, & 
Simpson, C. Dean. (0. Kansas) Habit reversal 
as a function of irregular drive and reward. Psy- 
chol., Rec., 1960, 10, 39-46.—Albino rats were run 
under variable and constant drive and reward in a 
2 x 2 factorial design. After acquisition of a T-maze 
position response (to nonpreferred side), reversal 
training given. No significant effects of the varia- 
bles were found during training. In reversal, variable 
drive yielded greater perseverative errors than con- 
stant drive. Also, variable drive led to more errors 
in"general in habit reversal than did constant drive. 
The results are discussed in terms of Kendler's and 
Lachman's selective learning theory.—R. J, Seidel. 

631. Wyckoff, L. B., Sidowski, J., & Chambliss, 
D. J. (U. Wisconsin) An experimental study of 
the relationship between secondary reinforcing 
and cue effects of a stimulus. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 103-109.—“T wo experiments were 
reported in which rats were first trained to approach 
and lick a water dipper in response to the sound of a 
buzzer. This training was followed by a secondary- 
reinforcement test in which lever-pressing produced 
the buzzer but no water. In both cases control Ss 
received identical initial training, but during the 
final test they received the buzzer when they had 
failed to press the lever. This procedure provided 
for control of the ‘cue error,’ which was defined and 
considered in some detail.” No indications of sec- 
ondary reinforcing effects are shown in either ex- 
periment.—J. M. Havlena. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


632. Gallup, Howard K., & Diamond, Leonard. 
(Lafayette Coll.) "Transfer of double alternation 
behavior of rats in a temporal maze. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 256-261.—By a scoring procedure 
allowing for partial correctness, rats could be trained 
to exhibit some degree of skill in double alternation 
maze tasks and to transfer this skill to other situa- 
tions. The results are interpreted as favoring an 
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explanation in terms of symbolic processes over опе 
couched in terms of response chains to kinesthetic 
cues.—R. H. Waters. 


633. Munn, N.L. (Bowdoin Coll.) The question 
of insight and delayed reaction in fish. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1958, 51, 92-972 experimental 
investigations are reported which repeat and extend 
Schiller’s research on detour behavior (see 24: 3078) 
and on delayed reaction studies of the minnow, 
Phoxinus laevis (see 23: 96). Results obtained in 
the 15 study support Schiller’s findings on detour 
behavior and also his conclusions that improvement 
comes from a reduced tendency to make a direct ap- 
proach, The 2nd study did not support Schiller’s 
work on delayed reaction, and the author did not 
explain the discrepancy. He concludes, however, that 
“The existence of a discrepancy, however, suggests 
the need to reserve judgment concerning delayed re- 
action in fish."—J. M. Havlena. 


634. Rensch, B., & Ducker, G., Versuche iiber 
visuelle Generalisation bei einer Schleichkatze. 
[Experiments on visual generalization in a civet cat.] 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1959, 16, 671-692—A civet cat was 
trained to discriminate “abstract averbal concepts” of 
curved vs. straight lines, and oddity at a statistically 
significant level. The authors distinguish 4 levels of 
abstract concept formation: (a) by maintaining a 
characteristic component of the pattern, (b) by main- 
taining a certain relation between 2 components of 
a pattern (e.g., larger-smaller, darker-lighter, etc.), 
(c) by maintaining a relation which is not facilitated 
in this manner (e.g., oddity), and (d) based only on 
a combination of conceptions. The 4th type is found 
in human thinking.—4. H. Urmer. 


635. Seward, John P., Jones, Robert B., & Sum- 
mers, Stanley. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
further test of “reasoning” in rats. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 290-293.—A total of 64 rats were 
allowed to explore a runway then divided into 4 
groups and each group given a different treatment: 
placed in box and fed (EF) or not fed (EO), placed 
in a neutral box and fed (NF) or not fed (NO). 
6 test runs were then given in which time of running 
down runway to food in the end-box was measured. 
‘The main finding [that Group EF ran faster than the 
other three groups] was attributed to incentive moti- 
vation mediated by expectancy of the end-box."— 
R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstract 434) 
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636. Alexander, Irving E., & Adlerstein, Arthur 
M. (Princeton U.) Affective responses to the 
concept of death in a population of children and 
early adolescents. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 167- 
177.—Affective responses to death words were meas- 
ured in a population of males from 5 through 16. 
A word association task was employed in which re- 
sponse times and changes in skin resistance were used 
to indicate affect. Three age sub-groups are defined : 
5 through 8, 9 through 12, and 13 through 16. The 
population as a whole shows increased emotional in- 
volvement with death words on both response meas- 
ures. All sub-groups showed significantly increased 
response time to death words. On the GSR measure, 
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two sub-groups, 5 through 8 and 13 through 16, 
show significant decreases in skin resistance. No 
reliable differences on this measure are found in the 
9 through 12 group.—Author abstract. 


637. Bardin, К. V. О  razvitii tsvetovogo 
zreniya v shkol'nom vozraste. [Development oí 
color vision in school аде] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 89-92.—9 children (8-9 
years) and 6 adolescents (16-17 years) were asked 
to match a color of 4600 А in 200 trials. The purpose 
was to study the individual differences in color match- 
ing. The results show an increase in accuracy for 
each S with successive trials, strong individual dif- 
ferences, but no age differences. The individual 
differences should be explained in terms of the differ- 
ential sensitivity of the Ss.—4. Cuk. 


638. Bittencourt, R. S. Processos evolutivos da 
dinámica de personalidade à luz da psicologia 
“nosistica.” [Developmental processes of the dy- 
namic personality under the light of "We-ism" psy- 
chology.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 8(3- 
4), 32-41.—Some characteristics of each stage of 
human development according to the “we feeling” 
are described. The original “we feeling” occurs in 
the Ist year of life; the relative “we feeling” grows 
up in the school and preschool age; the human “we 
feeling” develops during adolescence and adulthood. 
—R. M. Almeida. 


639. Goldstone, S., Boardman, W. K., & Lha- 
mon, W. T. (Baylor U. Coll. Med.) Kinesthetic 
cues in the development of time concepts. J. 
genet. Psychol, 1958, 93, 185-190.—“One hundred 
and ninety children age 6 through 14, 20 young 
adults, and 20 older adults were asked to count 30 
secs. aloud and to themselves at the rate of one count 
per sec. Ss’ concept of a second was derived from 
these counts and comparisons were made among age 
levels and between the two counting methods. Con- 
siderable accuracy was obtained in the estimates of 
a second by the 8 through young adult group. The 
estimates of 6 and 7 year and older adults groups 
were significantly shorter. Counting aloud, which 
involved more muscle activity resulted in significantly 
longer estimates of a second.”—Author summary. 


640. Leite, О. S. A epistemologia genética e as 
relações entre a lógica, a linguagem e a ação. [Ge- 
netical epistemology and the relations between logic, 
language, and action.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio. de Jan. 
1958, 8(9-10), 1-11.—Studies of Genetical Episte- 
mology, a work published by the Center of Genetical 
Epistemology of Geneva, is analyzed. The activities 
of the center continue the researches that Piaget has 
been doing for 30 years. The first 4 volumes, already 
published, inaugurate a scientific program of research 
on epistemological problems.—R. M. Almeida. 


641. Pierson, William R. (Coll, Osteopathic 
Physicians Surgeons, Los Angeles, Calif.) The re- 
lationship of movement time and reaction time 
from childhood to senility. Res. Quart. Ass. Hlth. 
Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959, 30, 227-231—“Four hun- 
dred male Ss between the ages of 8 and 83 were 
measured for reaction time and movement time. . . - 
for males between the ages of 8 and 83 there is 2 
statistically significant correlation between reaction 
time and movement time as measured in this study.”— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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642. Zazzo, Rene. (Ecole Pratique des hautes 
Etudes, Paris, France) Les jumeaux le couple et 
la personne. [Twins as a pair and as individuals.] 
Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 1960. 2 vols., 
742 p. 32 NF.—A comprehensive review and analy- 
sis dealing with the study of twins. Many new data 
are included. Volume I is entitled “Somatic Indi- 
viduation” and deals with the classical approach to 
twins, the embryology of twins, asymmetries and 
mirror effects, and birth differences. Volume II, 
“Psychological Individuation” deals with intelligence 
and heredity, intellectual inferiority, development of 
language, development of personality, shared ideas, 
similar behavior and differences. Bibliography and 
tables —E. D. Lawson. 


(See also Abstracts 965, 1282) 


INFANCY 


643. Fonarev, A. М. Soglasovannost’ у dvizheni- 
yakh glaznykh yablok y novorozhdennykh detei 
i voprosy vospriyatiya prostranstva. Soobshchenie 
I. [Coordination in the eyeball movements of new- 
born children and problems of space perception. 
Communication I.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 85-88.—The eyes of 25 infants 
(age 1.5 hours-38 days) were photographed with a 
special camera under low and bright illumination. 
The following conclusions were drawn: (a) under 
low illumination the eye movement is predominantly 
coordinated due to an "inborn connection between 
the nuclei innervating the oculomotor muscles," (b) 
this coordination is disturbed by the presentation of 
a light stimulus, and (c) the inborn coordination of 
the eye movements does not support the nativistic 
opinion about man's inborn ability to perceive space. 
—4A. Cuk. 


644. Thomas, André; Chesni, Yves, & Saint- 
Anne Dargassies, S. The neurological examina- 
tion of the infant. London, England: National 
Spastics Society, 1960. 50 р. $1.00.—An elementary 
presentation, with 100 sketches, of methods of testing 
reflexes, posture, righting, standing, and walking in 
newborn and older infants.—C. T. Morgan. 


645. Zagora, E. (Inst. Medycyny Pracy, ul. 
Wodna 40, Lodz, Poland) Observations on the 
evolution and neurophysiology of eye-limbs co- 
ordination. Opthalmologica, 1959, 138, 241-254.— 
The development of cortical control over eye-limb 
coordination proceeds in a cephalocaudal trend. The 
correlation of eye-arm coordination and eye-hand 
coordination reverses with development of the infant. 
Eye-palm coordination precedes eye-fingers coordi- 
nation, Eye-finger flexion coordination antecedes 
eye-finger extension coordination. The conditioning 
of eye-limb coordination helps to accelerate myelini- 
zation and this process facilitates the reciprocal 
formation of new conditioned reflexes of eye-limb 
coordination. The correlation between handedness 
and footedness is higher than between eyedness and 
handedness. The innate type of left-handedness may 
be present independent of ocular dominance. Innate 
directional tendencies are strongly reflected in the 
creative drawings of left-handers.—K. M. Newman. 


(See also Abstracts 315, 588, 1166) 
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646. Bernhardt, Karl S. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
A philosophy of discipline. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 
1959, 21(1), 2-6.—Presents some basic principles for 
a "middle of the road" philosophy aimed at avoiding 
Qverrestrictiveness and overpermissiveness in child 
rearing. Emphasizes the continuous development of 
self-discipline through planned conditions for learn- 
ing.—D. G. Applezweig. 

647. Cornish-Bowden, Joyce. (Inst. Child Study, 
Toronto, Canada)  Preschoolers' thoughts about 
beginnings and endings. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 
1959, 21(3), 13-16.—Gives examples of children's 
spontaneous remarks and comments as recorded on 
questionnaires by parents and teachers of 42 coopera- 
tive nursery schools in 6 states in the Unitel States. 
Relates these to children's general curiosity and per- 
sonal concerns.—D. G. Applezweig. 


648. Franus, Edward. Rozwój reakcji güiewu 
malych dzieci. [Development of anger reactions in 
small children.] Kraków, Poland: Jagiellonian Uni- 
ver. Press, 1959. 135 p—Using Pavlov's theory and 
Bykov's research of higher nervous activity, the au- 
thor discusses anger reactions in terms of their 
physiological foundations and presents observations 
from his diaries, from those of 5 other parent psy- 
chologists, and from other data secured in children's 
homes and day nurseries. He considers anger arising 
from: restriction of freedom, difficulties in reaching 
an object, deprivation of a possession, hindering the 
child’s own activities, routine toilet procedures, and 
violent social contacts. Various influencing factors 
are also considered.—N. Н. Pronko. 


649. Garrison, Karl C. (U. Georgia) Growth 
and development. (2nd ed.) New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1959. xiv, 559 р. $5.50.—Directed toward 
understanding the nature of growth and development 
and the interplay of different forces, starting with the 
embryonic period and extending through adolescence 
to maturity. Research studies are complemented by 
clinical case material in the topics covered by the 
18 chapters. The book is divided into 3 sections: 
Part I includes discussion of the scientific method, 
prenatal development, infancy, and principles of 
growth; Part II discusses aspects of growth, such as 
motor skills, language, creative expression, and social 
behavior and attitudes; and, Part III contains de- 
tailed considerations of varied factors associated with 
personality development. Each chapter includes a 
questions and exercise section and a list of selected 
readings. The appendix contains an annotated list of 
motion pictures by chapter numbers and subject head- 
ings.—L. A. Pirojnikoff. 

650. Gollin, Eugene S. (Queens Coll., Flushing) 
Tactual form discrimination: A developmental 
comparison under conditions of spatial interfer- 
ence. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 60, 126-129.—Chil- 
dren and adults indicated whether manually explored 
pairs of forms were the same or different. In a 2nd 
task they were required to make the same compari- 
son with background interferents scattered among 1 
member of each pair. Adults were more successful 
than children under both conditions. Adults tested 
on the 2 tasks performed better on the second task 
than adults only tested on the 2nd task. No such 
difference was found with the children.—J. Arbit. 
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651. Hornowski, Bolestaw. (U. Poznan, Poland) 
Psychologiczne podstawy ksztaltowania poglandu 
na $wiat dzieci i mlodziezy. [The development of 
the outlook on the world of children and youth.] 
Poznan, Poland: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Nauk- 
owe, 1959. 173 р.—А 2-pronged attack on the de- 
velopment of a world-view in children utilized А 
Pavlovian conceptual or theoretical framework and 
actual observations at 2 infant schools, in family 
circles, and scout groups. It is concluded that the 
teaching of biology arid Polish language is helpful 
in developing an outlook based on laws governing 
natural and social phenomena. Pedagogical implica- 
tions are also discussed—N; H. Pronko. 


652. Levine, J. Problémes de psychologie sco- 
laire dans une classe normale. [Problems of aca- 
demic psychology in a normal class.] Psychol. Franc., 
1959, 4, 261-267.—А study of a group of 9-10-year- 
olds made to determine the types of problems and 
their etiologies. Special emphasis was placed on in- 
tellectual level, family background, and the attitude of 
the school toward academic difficulties —C. J. Adkins. 


653. Luria, A. R. & Polyakova, A.G. Nablyude- 
niya za razvitiyem proizvol’nogo deistviya v ran- 
nem detstve. Soobshchenie II. O sootnoshenii 
afferentnykh sistem na posledovatel’nykh etapakh 
formirovaniya proizvol’nogo deistviya. [Observa- 
tions of the development of the voluntary action in 
early childhood. Communication II. Relationship 
of the afferent systems to the successive stages of the 
formation of the voluntary action.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 57-62.—4 study 
of the gradual changes "in the dominant role of 
afferent systems in the early ontogenesis.” Ss were 
60 children from 14 months to 3 years. They searched 
for a coin hidden under a glass placed on the right 
side of the child and under a cup placed on the left. 
3 different afferent systems were used; verbal in- 
struction, vision, and kinesthetic movement. The vol- 
untary act became more and more prominent with 
age and was determined in an increasing way by 
verbal instruction based on visual stimuli—A Cuk. 


654. Moore, Elenora H. (Wayne State U.) 
Fives at school: Teaching in the kindergarten. 
New York: С. P. Putnam, 1959. xviii, 331 p. $4.75. 
—Similarities and differences in the home life and 
prekindergarten and kindergarten experience of urban 
and suburban children are presented. Psychological 
and sociological influences are explained and the ob- 
jectives of kindergarten education are viewed in rela- 
tion to these influences.—R. F. Allen. 


655. Olshannikova, A. E. Formirovanie obobsh- 
chennogo umstvennogo deistviya zvukorazliche- 
niya. [Formation of a generalized conceptual activity 
in the discrimination of sounds.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 59-62. This study was 
carried out on 10 children (6-7 years), “lacking en- 
tirely . . . the phonetic sense,” with the purpose of 
determining their ability to analyze sounds. 10 sounds 
occurring in 11 Russian words were used in the ex- 
periment. The study was performed on 3 levels: 
visual, vocal, and conceptual. 8 of the Ss reached 
the conceptual level; they were not only able to ana- 
lyze any sound in any word, but they acquired also 
the concept of the phoneme.—A. Cuk. 
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656. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) 
The child’s conception of physical causality, 
Paterson, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams, 1960. viii, 309 p, 
$1.95.—A paperback edition of a book printed in 1930 
(see 4: 5051) and reprinted in 1951.—С. Т. Morgan. 

657. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) 
The child’s conception of the world. Paterson, 
N.J.: Littlefield, Adams, 1960. ix, 397 p. $1.95— 
A paperback edition of a book first published in 1929 
(see 3: 2364) and reprinted in 1951.—C. T. Morgan. 

658. Steinzor, Bernard. Death and the construc- 
tion of reality. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35:15). 
Рр. 358-375.—A review of relevant literature and 
suggestions for research in the relation of children 
to the idea of death. 42 refs.—H. B. English. 

659. Stuart, Harold C., & Prugh, Dane G. (Eds.) 
(Harvard U.) The healthy child: His physical, 
psychological, and social development. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 1960. xvi, 507 p. 
$10.00.—Based upon a series of Institutes on Child 
Growth and Development offered by the Department 
of Maternal and Child Health of the Harvard School 
of Public Health to workers in state public health pro- 
grams. The 22 contributors include professors of 
education, neuropathology, psychiatry, psychology, 
pediatrics, social work research, public health and 
preventive medicine. The 10 sections are as follows: 
“The Principles of Growth and Development"; “The 
Characteristics of Childhood Illnesses and Immu- 
nity”; “The Pregnant Woman, the Fetus, and Prepa- 
ration for Maternal Care of the Infant"; “Physical 
Growth and Development"; "Nutrition"; "Back- 
ground Factors Related to Psycho-social Develop- 
ment"; "Personality Development throughout Child- 


hood"; "The Modern Family and the Social Develop- , 


ment of the Child"; "The Éducation and Intellectual 
Development of the Child"; "The Protection and 
Promotion of Healthy Development through Commu- 
nity Health Services" 6 figs, 4 tables.—C. M. 
Franks. 

660. Takano, Seijun. (Tokyo U. Education, 
Japan) Shippai bamen ni okeru jidd no kodo to 
sono henyo ni kansuru jikkenteki kenkyü. [Ап 
experimental study of children's behavior in failure.] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 7, 1-7.—3 stages of ex- 
periments were conducted. 92 children were homo- 


geneously divided according to IQ, age, and behavior Р 


during failure іп a construction of machine оу. Suc- 
cess and failure groups experienced success and fail- 
ure, respectively, in picture puzzles and other problem 
solving. Behavior at failure in the machine toy was 
observed. Child's behavior was classified in 13 cate- 
gories. In general, experience of success increases, 
and failure decreases, the adaptiveness of problem 
solving behavior. English abstract—S. Ohwaki. 


(See also Abstracts 521, 721, 809, 879, 
953, 1069) 


Learning 


661. Baer, Donald М. (U. Washington) Escape 
and avoidance response of pre-school children to 
two schedules of reinforcement withdrawal. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 155-159. —"The with- 
drawal of positive reinforcement was implemented for 
pre-school children by interrupting movie cartoons 
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they were watching. When this withdrawal could be 
both escaped and avoided by a simple response, escape 
behavior was generated by a Hefferline schedule of 
reinforcement withdrawal, and avoidance behavior 
was generated by an ‘escalator’ schedule."—J. Arbit. 


662. Bardin, K. V. Vozrastnye osobennosti pam- 
yati na tsveta u detei shkol’nogo vozrasta. [Age 
peculiarities of the memory for colors in school chil- 
dren.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 
3, 67-72.—A test of the effect of age on the ability 
to discriminate and to recall colors. 2 groups of Ss 
were used, one of 6 Ss (8-9 years) and the other of 
8 Ss (16-17 years). They were shown a color of 
6234° A and asked to trace it on the monochronoma- 
tor. The following results appeared: there are strong 
individual differences in the memory for colors, the 
average memory for colors improves with age, this 
improvement seems to be connected with general per- 
sonality development and is dependent upon the use 
of more rational methods in solving the task.—4. Cuk. 


663. Flores, Cesar. Contribution à l'étude des 
associations verbales: I. L'évolution génétique 
des associations par résonance. [Contribution to 
the study of verbal associations: I. The genetic evo- 
lution of associations by sound.] Psychol. Franc., 
1959, 4, 252-260.—4 groups of 30 Ss aged 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years, respectively, were presented visually 
and auditorily with a list of 30 nonsense syllables and 
were instructed to respond to each syllable with some 
«word which it resembled. The results were analyzed 
in terms of relative frequency of responses, changes 
in responses with age, response latencies, and gram- 
matical category of the responses. A consistent devel- 
opmental plateau between ages 10 and 12 was ob- 
served.—C. J. Adkins. 


664. Gordon, Anitra, & Thurlow, W. (U. Wis- 
consin) Substitution with interrupted tasks of 
differing valence. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 303— 
305.—" ‘Substitution’ is said to have taken place when 
completion of a second task results in a decreased 
tendency for a subject to complete a prior incomplete 
task. The present experiment was designed to deter- 
mine the degree of substitution obtained when a me- 
dium valence task followed a high valence or low 
valence incompleted task. Tasks used were objec- 
tively dissimilar. Subjects were 32 children whose 
ages ranged from 41 to 6% years. Statistically sig- 
nificant degrees of substitution were found."—C. T. 
Morgan. А 

665. Kozlovsky, S. М. О roli orientirovochnykh 
reaktsii glaza v formirovanii nevidimykh dvizhenii 
ruki. [The role of the orienting reactions of the eye 
in the formation of invisible movements of the hand.] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 83- 
86.—60 school children of the ages 10-11 had to learn 
3 circular hand movements of varying amplitudes 
under 6 different conditions (looking at the hand, 
being blindfolded, having the hand hidden, etc.). The 
movement was registered by a kinematometer. The 
task was most difficult when the eyes were blindfolded 
and Ss did not have the opportunity to orient them- 
selves, Vision has not only an orienting function but 


also plays “ап essential part in regulating both the * 


visible and hidden movements of the hand.”—A. Cuk. 


666. Lipsitt, L. P., & Castaneda, A. (Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station) Effects of delayed re- 
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ward on choice behavior and response speeds in 
children. J. сотр. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 65-67. 
—Preschool Ss performed on a 2-stimulus, 1-button 
apparatus for 60 trials, 45 of these being forced to 
one light or the other, and the remainder being free- 
choice trials. The reward was delivered immediately 
‘to one of the lights and after a delay to the other. 
The choice measure resulted in a significant increase 
in frequency of the immediately-rewarded light over 
trials. “Though a relatively greater increase occurred 
to the immediate-reward stimulus, this trend being in 
accord with those of previous studies of delayed re- 
ward, this effect was not significant—J. M. Havlena. 


667. Meyerson, Y. A. Opyt eksperimental’nogo 
issledovaniya vzaimodeistviya signal’nykh sistem 
u detei [An experimental investigation of the inter- 
action of the signaling systems in children.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 113-116.— ° 
A series of conditioning experiments with 46 pre- 
school children (ages 3-7). In one series Ss were 
questioned about the experiment. Their report shows 
a sequence in the way they became aware of different 
elements of the conditioning process. The first thing 
they mentioned was the reinforcement (candy), then 
the motor response, the stimulus, and then the con- 
nection between stimulus and response. Only at the 
very end did they mention the connection between 
stimulus and reinforcement. Inhibitory stimuli were 
reported later than the positive ones.—4. Cuk. 


668. Morf, Albert; Smedslund, Jan; Vinh-Bang, 
& Wohlwill Joachim F.  L'apprentissage des 
structures logiques. [The learning of logical struc- 
tures.] Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 1959. 
139 p. NF 9.00.—This is Volume 9 of the studies in 
ontogenetic epistemology being published under the 
guidance of Jean Piaget. Section I, "Development 
of Behavior and Learning" (Vinh-Bang), discusses 
the similarity between Piaget's hierarchical structure 
of behavior and Guttman's cumulative model and pre- 
sents results showing that children can learn specific 
results more easily than they can grasp the logical 
structure of the situation. Section II, "Learning of 
a Concrete Logical Structure" (A. Morf), details 
some attempts at teaching the inclusion relation (if 
B =A + A’, then B includes A) to children 4—7 yr. 
old and concludes that the inclusion relation cannot 
be taught by using particular cases; the S must have 
some notion of classification to be able to generalize 
his observations. Section III, "Learning the Con- 
cepts of Conservation and Transivity of Weight" 
(J. Smedslund), contains 2 experiments which show 
that it is possible to teach conservation of weight to 
children 5—7 yr. old, acquisition of the conservation 
relation tends to be positively related to acquisition 
of the transivity relation, and it is difficult to teach 
'the notion of transivity. Section IV, "A Learning 
Experiment in the Field of Number Conservation" 
(J. F. Wohlwill), is an attempt to teach children 
4—6 yr. old that the number of points remains invari- 
ant when a set of points is rearranged. А nonverbal 
choice method was used to measure attainment of the 
conservation concept. Only 5 out of the 34 Ss made 
completely correct choices on the 3 criterion trials. 
The correlation between the choice criterion and 
Piaget’s usual verbal test of conservation is positive 
but low.—4. Lubin. 
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669. Myers, Nancy A. (U. Massachusetts) Ex- 
tinction following partial and continuous primary 
and secondary reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 172-179.—This study was concerned with 
the extinction of an operant response in children 
following partial and regular primary and secondary 
reinforcement procedures. It was found that tokens 
can be established as strong secondary reinforcers in 
preschool children. In addition, partial secondary 
reinforcement during conditioning is shown to lead 
to greater resistance to extinction than continuous 
secondary reinforcement. The results are discussed 
in terms of a discrimination hypothesis for secondary 
reinforcement.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstract 340) 
Abilities 

670. Apell, Richard J., & Lowry, Ray W. Pre- 
school vision. St. Louis, Mo.: American Optometric 
Association, 1959. 189 p. $7.50.—A manual intended 
primarily for optometrists and other specialists in the 
field of vision which outlines the normal course of 
visual development in early childhood. It “defines 
diagnostic procedures, techniques and pertinent ob- 
servations of associated behavior.”—R. F. Allen, 

671. Danushevskaya, T. I. K voprosy o roli 
orientirovochno-issledovatel’skoi deyatel’nosti v 
vospriyatii otnoshenii mezhdu ob’ektami u detei 
doshkol'nogo vozrasta. [Concerning the role of ori- 
enting-investigatory activity in the perception of re- 
lationship between objects by children of preschool 
age.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 
3, 73-76.—This is a transposition experiment per- 
formed on children from 3 to 7 (N not given). Ss 
first learned the greater-smaller relationship between 
certain geometrical figures and were then asked to 
discover the same relationship between other figures 
of different size and pattern. This ability increased 
with age. Ss also showed a different attitude toward 
the task at different age stages. “Тһе perception of 
relation in children is not a disclosure of an inherent 
tendency towards structuralization as claimed by the 
Gestaltists, but is a result of . . . orienting activity." 
—4A. Cuk. 

672. Emm, M. Eloise. A factorial study of the 
problem solving ability of fifth grade boys. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic Univer. America Press, 1959. 
57 p.—Sth-grade girls are clearly superior to boys in 
reading comprehension. Boys and girls at 10 years 
of age do not use the same pattern of traits in arith- 
metic problem solving. Boys just do not think in the 
Same ways as girls. Girls should not study arithmetic 
in the same manner as boys.—E. M. Bower. 

673. Klingberg, G. (Teachers Coll., Falun, Swe- 
den) The distinction between living and not 
living among 7-10-year-old children, with some 
remarks concerning the so-called animus contro- 
versy. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 227-238.—‘. . . 97 
7-10-year old children (67 7-8 and 30 9-10-year 
olds) were interrogated with the method of Huang. 
. .. It will seem that the distinction between living 
and not living is much better applied at this age than 
Piaget thought.”—C. T. Morgan. 

674. Kunasheva, E.G. (Naval Medical Academy, 
Leningrad, USSR)  Izmenenie vozbudimosti kor- 
kovykh nervnykh tsentrov u deteï pri nekotorykh 
emotsiiakh. [Changes in excitability of cortical 
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nervous centers in children experiencing certain emo- 
tions.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 204—206. 
—Application of the adequatometric method discloses 
fine physiological changes in the brain centers of the 
analyzers with evocation of emotion in natural set- 
tings. Positive emotions enhance the excitability of 
the visual analyzer, that is, “adequate optical chron- 
axie" is shortened and “adequate optical rheobase” 
is lowered; while negative emotions diminish the 
excitability of brain centers of this analyzer. Re- 
placement of negative by positive emotion leads to 
restoration and then to enhancement of excitability. 
Typical data are presented.—/. D. London. 

675. Poddyakov, N. N. Rol’ sposoba issledo- 
vaniya situatsii у formirovanii deistvii u detei- 
doshkol'nikov. [The role of the method of investi- 
gating situations in the formation of actions in pre- 
school children.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1959, No. 2, 79-82.—Preschool children were ex- 
pected to move a doll in several directions by pressing 
different buttons. Between a button and a certain 
movement there was a functional relationship which 
had to be mastered by the Ss. They worked under 
different conditions (trial and error, use of visual 
aids, and conditioning) until they learned a specific 
task. All but 20% of the 4-year-olds were able to 
learn the task without mistakes, The acquisition of 
this ability passed through several stages ranging 
from trial and error to grasping the function of each 
button—A. Cuk. 

676. Smith, Madorah Е. (U. Hawaii) Word 
variety as a measure of bilingualism in preschool 
children. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 143-150.— 
“The number of different words per 100 running 
words used by preschool children when at play with 
other children, 199 of whom were monolingual, was 
compared with 101 such records made by bilingual 
children of Chinese ancestry in the city of Honolulu. 
At each of four age levels from two to five years, the 
monolingual children used a greater variety of words. 
. . . When the bilingual children were separated into 
three groups according to the amount of each lan- 
guage heard, the children hearing more nearly equal 
amounts of each, tended to score lower on DW [dif- 
ferent words] than those hearing either primarily 
English or mostly Chinese until after five years old.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 

677. Venger, L. А. О vzaimosvyazi у vospriyatii 
otrazheniya chaste! predmeta i ikh vzaimootnoshe- 
nii. [Interconnection in the perception of the parts 
of an object and of their interrelations.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 77-80.—Ss (30 
children and adults) were shown drawings of 9 birds 
and then asked to recognize the birds by the outline 
only, by details only, and by a combination of the 
outline and of the details. The children showed a 
tendency to rely on details in their recognitions, 
whereas the adults gave more importance to the inter- 
relation of parts. Children can learn to a certain 
extent to perceive the objects in the adult way— 
A. Cuk. 

678. Vinh-Bang. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) Évo- 
lution de l'écriture de l'enfant à l'adulte. [Devel- 
opment of writing from the child to the adult] Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. 231 
р. S. Ег. 13.50.—School children (7-18 years of age) 
in Geneva and Lausanne wrote a standard short pas- 
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sage at careful normal speed and at fast but legible 
speed. A total of 7000 examples were gathered. The 
results describe the development of writing speed 
(number of characters per minute) in relation to 
sex, age, school level, manuscript vs. cursive writing, 
and general course of school study. Graphic grading 
scales are presented for French, manuscript and 
cursive, and at each year of age, 7 through 18. 71 p. 
appendix, 120-item bibliog —J. M. Pickett. 


679. Wang, J. D. (George Peabody Coll. Teach- 
ers) The relationship between children’s play 
interests and their mental ability. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 93, 119-131—“Swimming and going to 
movies are the only ones of the 108 activities about 
which there is a progressively increasing expression 


‘of interest for both sexes along with increasing in- 


telligence. . . . In general, with increases in brightness 
there is something of an increasing interest in play 
of a rather active nature such as hiking, baseball, and 
bicycle riding, but a decreasing interest in immature 
forms of recreation such as playing tag, hide and 
seek, and drop the handkerchief."—C. T. Morgan. 


680. Yakimanskaya, I. S. О nekotorykh oso- 
bennostyakh myslitel’noi deyatel'nosti, proyavlya- 
yushchikhsya pri chtenii chertezha. [Some peculi- 
arities in the thinking activity of school children in 
the process of reading drawings.] Dokl, Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 49-54.—An ex- 
perimental study on psychological methods used by 
school children in analyzing geometrical designs. The 
children were instructed to isolate as many geometri- 
cal figures as possible in designs presented to them. 
The methods used by Ss range from simple copying 
of figures to analysis based on general principles.— 
A. Cuk. 


(See also Abstracts 778, 1235) 


Personality 


681. McDavid, John W. (Iowa Child Welfare 
Res. Station, Iowa)  Imitative behavior in pre- 
school children. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(16, 
Whole No. 486), 26 p.—A study designed to deter- 
mine individual differences in the acquisition of the 
"imitation habit" with a group of 32 children, 45-67 
months of age (mean age 54.6 months), all of whom 
had no previous experience in experimental studies. 
The following conclusions were drawn: (a) there 
appears to be no relationship between intelligence 
and imitative responses; (b) “direct imitation of adult 
behavior [however] bears a slight relationship to in- 
telligence;” (c) using a derived criterion, “the total 
number of imitative responses made,” there does ap- 
pear to be a “consistent tendency to emulate the 
behavior of adults;” a determining cue for the child’s 
behavior results from attention to adult responses; 
and there is apparently “efficient integration of ex- 
perienced reinforcement in the development of the so 
called ‘imitative habit;’” and (d) data of this study 
support the hypothesis that first-born children imitate 
the behavior of adults to a significantly greater extent 
than do subsequent children—M. Seidenfeld. 


682. Miki, Yasumasa, & Amau, Yukiko. (Tokyo 
U. Japan) Twins in school class. Bull. Fac. Educ. 
U. Tokyo, 1956, 1, 179-181.—Direct observation and 
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sociometric techniques were used to study the behav- 
ior, during school games and recess periods, of a 
group of 16 identical and 3 fraternal twin pairs who 
had been separated in such a way that the co-twins 
of each pair were always in different school classes. 
The investigators likewise studied a group of 14 iden- 
tical and 8 fraternal pairs in which the co-twins of 
each pair had been kept together in classes. In both 
the separated and the unseparated groups the co-twins 
of the identical pairs tended to make contacts or to be 
together more often than the co-twins of the fraternal 
pairs during games and recess periods. English súm- 
mary. . 

683. Northway, Mary L. (Ed.  (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Studies of the growth of security. Bull. 
Inst. Child Stud., 1959, 21(3), 1-7.— Briefly describes 
W. E. Blatz's original security theory. In the cur- 
rent formulation of this theory, the developmental 
sequence is seen as including original dependency on 
parents, and growing independency leading to later 
interdependency among contemporaries. Suggests 
“a developmental explanation for many of the states 
of maladjustment reported in clinical literature.” 
Poses several hypotheses for further reseach, and out- 
lines some applications for adults dealing with chil- 
dren.—D. С. Applesweig. 


684. Otsuki, Takashi. (Waseda U., Japan) A 
study on the personality formation of twins, with 
special reference to the influence of breeding and 
family systems. Bull. Fac. Educ. U. Tokyo, 1956, 
1, 189-190.—Using home visits and systematic inter- 
views of 80 pairs of twins and their parents, the 
author ascertained whether or not the parents dis- 
criminated in favor of the first-born twin in each 
pair, and if so, what effect the discrimination had on 
the personalities of the co-twins. Families practicing 
the discrimination were found more often in central 
urban districts than in suburban districts, and this 
fact was attributed to the superior intellectual back- 
ground of the suburban families. Within the twin 
pairs exposed to the discrimination the author found 
personality differences corresponding to the differ- 
ences observed in pairs of nontwin brothers exposed 
to the same type of discrimination. English summary. 


685. Popella, Erich. (Jena, East Germany) Has- 
seinstellung bei Kindern. [Hate іп children.] Psy- 
chiat. Neurol, med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959, 11, 348- 
352.—2 intellectually precocious, introverted, contact- 
weak children revealed such intensely hostile tend- 
encies that they evidenced real hate. The pathogenic 
features of their home environment are described 
largely in terms of parental attitudes. Hate is in- 
compatible with naiveté. Russian summary.—C. T. 
Bever. 


686. Rychlak, Joseph F., & Guinouard, Donald. 
(Washington State U.) Rorschach content, per- 
sonality and popularity. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 
322-332.—A study of 166 students in Grades 6, 7, and 
8 revealed some relation between group Rorschach 
content and other measures of personality and popu- 
larity, but reliability and validity correlations were 
not high. “Mean differences between the sexes on 
content categories were not found, but the pattern 
of relationship between Rorschach content and per- 
sonality-sociometric measures differed markedly for 
boys and girls."—4. F. Greenwald. 
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687. Thorpe, J. С. (Banstead Hosp., Sutton, Eng- 
land) Neuroticism in children: II. Identification 
and measurement of a neuroticism factor. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 153-155.—2 groups of children 
(36 neurotic, 106 normal) were tested in their own 
schools with the Maudsley performance and question- 
naire test battery. This procedure is contrasted with 
the more usual one where neurotic and normal chil- 
dren are tested in different environments. The author 
concludes that the factor of neuroticism is much more 
difficult to identify when the testing situation is care- 
fully controlled.—C. M. Franks. ч 


(See also Abstract 806) 


ADOLESCENCE 


688. Bartlett, C. J., & Horrocks, J. E. (Ohio 
State U.) A study of the needs status of adoles- 
cents from broken homes. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 
93, 153-159.—""The purpose of the . . . study was to 
determine how the needs status of adolescents from 
homes where one parent is deceased differs from the 
needs status of adolescents from homes where both 
parents are living. The Experimental Form of the 
Horrocks-Lucas Needs Questionnaire was used to 
determine needs status. . . . Inter-correlations of all 
the variables and criteria were computed. Then, the 
data were factor-analyzed." 7 factors were extracted. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


689. Blakely, W. P. (Drake U.) A study of 
seventh grade children's reading of comic books 
as related to certain other variables. /. genet. 
Psychol., 1958, 93, 291-301.— "Seventh grade children 
who differ in comic book reading, either as to type 
(as defined) or as to frequency, do not differ corre- 
spondingly in tested reading ability. . . . in achieve- 
ment in language and spelling . . . in general school 
achievement . . . in behavior problem status . . . 
[or] in intelligence"—C. T. Morgan. 


690. Boyne, A. W. & Clark, J. R. (Rowett Re- 
search Inst, Bucksburn, Scotland) Secular change 
in the intelligence of 11-year-old Aberdeen school 
children. Нит. Biol., 1959, 31, 325-333.—As meas- 
ured by the Moray House Intelligence Test, from be- 
fore 1939 until the present, the intelligence of girls 
at 11+ years of age has been improving relative to: 
that of boys. The suggestion is made that there is 
“a secular advance of the adolescent spurt in mental 
growth, paralleling the advance in the physical growth 
spurt."—P, Swartz. 


691. Buytendijk, F. (U. Utrecht, Netherlands 
Unruhe und Geborgenheit in der Welt des nd 
Menschen. _ [Unrest and security in the world of 
youth.] Universitas, 1958, 13, 721-730.—Youth today 
seeks to know the meaning of existence. The ques- 
tioning is a search for security. The unrest of that 
search is always set at rest by belief, trust, and hope. 
The last is the true security but also the ground of 
unrest—P. L. Krieger. 


692. Feinberg, M. R., Smith, M., & Schmidt, R. 
(Baruch School Business Public Administration, 
NYC) An analysis of expressions used by adoles- 
cents at varying economic levels to describe ac- 
cepted and rejected peers. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 
93, 133-148.—“Boys aged 13 to 15—1,050 from high 
income families, 775 from middle income families, and 
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650 from low income families—were each asked to 
choose up to four classmates as possible seatmates 
and to reject up to four others. They were asked 
also to list adjectives which were, in their opinion, 
descriptive of these accepted and rejected peers. . . . 
All income groups agreed in characterizing accepted 
peers as intelligent, fair, able to take a joke, good 
company, athletic, quiet, conscientious, and honest; 
and in describing rejected peers as pesty, noisy, con- 
ceited, silly, and effeminate."—C. T. Morgan. 

693. Friedenberg, Edgar Z. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
The vanishing adolescent. Boston, Mass.: Beacon, 
1959. xv, 144 p. $2.95.—A semipopular discussion 
devoted to the thesis that adolescence as a stage in 
personal and social development is disappearing. 
Emotional development, the impact of the school on 
the adolescent's experience and self-esteem, and the 
effect of the adolescent on adults are the main topics 
discussed. 5 case histories of "exemplary" boys.— 
C. T. Morgan. 

694. Henry, William E. & Farley, Jane. (Illi- 
nois Inst. Technology) The validity of the The- 
matic Apperception Test in the study of adoles- 
cent personality. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(17, 
Whole No. 487), 40 p.—A group of 36 adolescents 
were studied by a number of clinicians who did a 
blind interpretation of their TAT records. This was 
matched against statements obtained from a large 
group of psychological instruments designed to meas- 
ure their behavior at overt, subjective, and projective 
levels, As a result, it was concluded that (a) the 
TAT is a valid diagnostic instrument; (b) it is re- 
liable when used for personality assessment; (c) it 
can predict in all behavioral areas, but with greater 
accuracy in some areas than in others; and (d) the 
ТАТ tends to reflect the current conscious and un- 
conscious concerns of the S rather than the purely 
unconscious and deeply repressed sources of these 
concerns.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 


695. Jones, Mary C. (U. California) A study 
of socialization patterns at the high school levels. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 87-111.—“. . . the study 
contrasts two groups of high school students . . . 
who fall at opposed extremes of a sample distributed 
on the basis of frequency of mention in the daily 
newspaper" of the high school. The 2 groups differed 
in estimates of their social behavior characteristics, 
on ratings of drive, and on socioeconomic status (but 
only slightly), but did not differ in chronological age; 
intelligence, athletic skills, or ethnocentric attitudes. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


696. Josselyn, Irene M. (Inst. Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago, Ill.) Psychological changes in adoles- 
cence. Children, 1959, 6, 43-47.—A psychiatrist's 
analysis of the sources of adolescent confusions.— 
S. М. Amatora. 


697. Miki, Yasumasa, & Amau, Yukiko. (Tokyo 
U. Japan) Personality differences between mem- 
bers of identical twin pairs being evoked by differ- 
ential treatment of the parents. Вий, Fac. Educ. 
U. Tokyo, 1956, 1, 181-185.—In the main part of this 
study all co-twins in 68 identical pairs aged 12- 
14 years were asked 10 questions designed to differ- 
entiate elder-brother-like from younger-brother-like 
behavior; and the pairs were classified into those in- 
dicating: (a) clear intrapair differences, (b) some- 
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what clear differences, and (c) no differences. The 
parents of each twin pair were asked 14 questions 
designed to show which co-twin (if either one) in 
each pair was treated as though he were the elder 
member of the pair, and on this basis the pairs were 
classified into those in which the co-twins (a) were 
and (b) were not treated differentially by the par- 
ents. The 2 classifications showed a statistically sig- 
nificant association. The authors concluded that 
parental treatment played an important, although not 
exclusive, role in personality formation. English 
summary. 


698. Miki, Yasumasa, & Amau, Yukiko. (Tokyo 
U., Japan) Twin relationship. Bull. Fac. Educ. U. 
Tokyo, 1956, 1, 185-186.—For 38 identical and 15 
fraternal twin pairs aged 12-14 years the authors 
studied the free activity displayed at a summer camp. 
Тһе overall behavior of each pair was classified into 
one or another of 8 categories having to do with co- 
operation, competition, independence, and leader-fol- 
lower relationships. The identical pairs displayed 
cooperation relatively often (in 13 identical and 3 
fraternal pairs), and a tyrant-follower relationship 
appeared solely in 2 identical pairs. Otherwise the 
behavior distributions were similar for the 2 types of 
pairs. А 26-item questionnaire dealing with intra- 
pair feelings of partnership was given to the twins, 
and findings are reported for the identical and fra- 
ternal types combined. The sense of partnership ap- 
peared to diminish from age 12 to age 14, and most 
of the 14-year-olds indicated they were not happy 
about the fact that they were twins. The older pairs 
did not like to wear similar clothes. Interactions with 
parental treatment were noteworthy among the girl 
pairs but not among the boy pairs. English sum- 
mary. 

699. Nash, H. (Northwestern U. Medical School) 
Stereotyped associations to schematic faces. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 149-152.—" Forty-four boys 
attending a junior high school in California served as 
Judges. .. . [They] were presented with nine sche- 
matic faces varying in height of forehead, distance 
between eyes, height of chin, and length and position 
of nose. . . . the adolescents clearly manifest the 
stereotyped behavior reported by previous investiga- 
tors. .. . [but] are significantly less stereotyped than 
are... adults."—C. T. Morgan. 


700. Schneiders, Alexander A. (Fordham U.) 
Personality development and adjustment in adoles- 
cence. (Rev. ed.) Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 1960. 
x, 473 р. $5.75.—A revised and reorganized edition 
of the author’s Psychology of Adolescence (see 27: 
1879) subdivided into 3 major sections dealing with 
the psychology, physiology, and sociology of adoles- 
cence. The concluding chapter deals with principles 
and practices in counseling adolescents—R. F. Allen. 


701. Shibata, Kaoru. (Tohoku U., Japan) Ret- 
tösei kanjyo kenkyü eno shitsumonshiho riyo ni 
kansuru ichikenkyu. [A study on the application of 
questionnaire method to the investigation of inferi- 
ority feelings.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 7, 8-14. 
—Formation of inferiority feeling follows 4 stages: 
(a) objective level, (b) subjective level, (с) superi- 
ority-inferiority feelings, and (d) compensatory feel- 
ing. 3 questionnaires dealing with (b), (c), and (d) 
were administered to 36 high school children. Re- 
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sults showed various degrees of interrelations among 
the 4 stages. English abstract—S. Ohwaki. 

702. Zuk, G. H. (St. Christopher's Hosp. Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia, Pa.) Sex-appropriate behavior 
in adolescence. J. genet, Psychol., 1958, 93, 15-32. 
—“. . . an analysis of everyday behaviors of 99 boys 
and girls of the Adolescent Growth Study for the 
purpose of investigating changes in sex-appropriate- 
ness of behavior during the adolescent years from 15- 
17. Sex-appropriate behavior increased significantly 
in girls from 16 to 17 years. Boys showed no com- 
parable increase during this period. Sex-appropriate 
behavior tended to be more stable in girls from year 
to year than boys. For both sexes, however, such 
behavior was more stable during the 16th than the 
15th year. Behaviors which were sex-appropriate 
and more popular with boys tended also to be rela- 
tively more popular with girls, and vice versa. Sex- 
appropriate behavior was shown to be related in rea- 
sonable directions but in low degree with- social, 
physical, intellective, and temperament factors. The 
sex-appropriateness of adolescent behavior was shown 
to vary widely from one area to another."—C, T. 
Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 77, 758, 786, 796, 900, 1033, 
1225, 1339) 


MATURITY & AGING 


703. Birren, James E. (Ed.) (National Inst, Men- 
tal Health, Bethesda, Md.) Handbook of aging and 
the individual.: Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 
1959. xii, 939 р. $12.50.—A summary of the litera- 
ture on the psychological and biological aspects of 
aging by 24 contributors. Sections include: “Foun- 
dations of Research on Aging,” “Biological Bases of 
Aging,” “Aging in Environmental Settings,” and 
“Psychological Characteristics of Aging.” Crucial 
theoretical issues are stressed in an attempt, first to 
see how such issues cast light on the aging process, 
and second, to see how problems inherent in the study 
of aging can be applied to other scientific areas— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

704. Blitzman, Louis; Rogers, Eugene J, & 
Kent, Ann P. A medical geriatric evaluation at 
a municipal housing project. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc, ' 
1959, 7, 360-367.—31 men and 65 women ranging in 
age from 60 to more than 100 years were studied at 
the Gouverneur Hospital Geriatric Evaluation Clinic. 
In all, 373 major diagnoses were made—an incidence 
of 3.8 diagnoses per patient. Approximately % of 
the patients presented 3 to 4 major clinical entities, 
Some new and previously undiagnosed pathologic 
conditions were found. Emotional disturbances were 
more prevalent in the female Ss, Depression was 
noted particularly in the unattached women, and agi- 
tation in the married women. In 39% of 82 patients 
only the most limited activity potential was found. 
Recommendations for the care of geriatric patients 
living in the community include (a) an evaluation 
clinic providing for a complete study, and (b) close 
cooperation with community nursing and rehabilita- 
tion services. Companionship and dietary regulation 
are also important aspects of geriatric care.—L. 
Diller. 

705. Dignam, Patrick J. (Florida State U.) The 
effect of verbal and nonverbal reinforcement on 
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the verbal behavior of geriatric subjects. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4437.—A bstract. 


706. Fisher, S. Body image boundaries in the 
aged. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 315-318—This study 
tested the hypothesis that body image boundary defi- 
niteness is relatively independent of the state of the 
body itself. 2 indices of body image boundary defi- 
niteness derived from Rorschach responses were com- 
pared for a group of Ss whose bodies had suffered 
the impact of advanced ageing and a control group 
whose bodies had not yet undergone this experience. 
There were no differences of significance between 
the 2 groups for either of the indices of body bound- 
ary definiteness. These results were supportive of 
the hypothesis —R. W. Husband. 


707. Pinner, Frank A., Jacobs, Paul, & Selznick, 
Philip. (U. California) Old age and political be- 
havior. Berkeley, Calif.: Univer. California Press, 
1959, хі, 352 р. $6.00.—A case study of the leader- 
ship, membership, organizational framework, and 
political activities of the California Institute of Social 
Welfare as illustrative of the political behavior of the 
aged in contemporary American society.—R. F. Allen. 


708. Rudd, J. L., & Feingold, 8. Norman. Medi- 
cal and vocational cooperation in a geriatric work- 
shop. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1959, 7, 349-359.— 
Certain activities at the Work Adjustment Center 
produce the following results: (a) A form of “dy- 
namic rehabilitation,” in which the aging and the 
mentally and physically handicapped are transferred 
from the workshop to competitive employment. (b) 
Work evaluations, through observation of changes 
in attitudes and the learning of skills, (c) A tre- 
mendous saving, the first 18 people who were placed 
in competitive industry had earlier cost the com- 
munity $125,000. (d) Experience for rehabilitation 
counselors and supervisors (in addition to their regu- 
lar rehabilitation training) comparable to a graduate 
course in business techniques and procedures, (e) 
An opportunity for the physician and the counseling 
psychologist to improve understanding of each other’s 
work. (f) The interest of employer groups in help- 
ing the Work Adjustment Center. These groups rep- 
Hoc small, medium, and large businesses.—L. 

iller, 


709. Sommer, Robert. Cooking skills of geri- 
atric patients. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1959, 7, 343- 
348,—Ап attempt to increase motivation of long term 
geriatric female patients. A survey of the details of 
food, cooking, and kitchen was held. It was felt that 
this technique is useful in combating “institutiona- 
litis.” —L. Diller. 

710. Tibbits, Clark. (Ed.) (United States Dept. 
of Health, Education, & Welfare, Washington, D.C.) 
Handbook of social gerontology: Societal aspects 
of aging. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 1960. 
xix, 770 p. $10.00—Part I traces the origins of 
Social gerontology from static preindustrial societies 
and seeks "to identify the changes characteristic of 
the transition from low energy to high energy socie- 
ties.” Part II deals with the effects of biological and 
psychological aging with attention to the changing 
values and functions of work and leisure as they re- 
late to personal and social adjustment. Part III 
states how technological and social change is affect- 
ing 9 major organizational complexes and how the 
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efforts of aging persons to meet their changing needs 
are modifying these structures.—C. W. Page. 


(See also Abstracts 518, 777, 864, 1039, 1308) 
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711. Adams, R. N., & Preiss, J. J. (Eds) Hu- 
man organization research. Homewood, Ill.: The 
Dorsey Press, 1960. xviii, 456 p.—'‘The essays in 
this book indicate how a variety of human organiza- 
tional and cultural problems have submitted to analy- 
sis devised by field workers and how various tech- 
niques have been invented and put to work for the 
purpose of securing reliable information. The edi- 
tors have based their selection of these chapters on 
articles that have appeared over the past eighteen 
years in the journal of the Society for Applied An- 
thropology, Human Organization. . . . Of critical 
importance in field work is not merely the application 
of a series of 'instruments, but the complex socio- 
psychological experience in which the field worker 
tries to adapt himself. . . . The researcher's involve- 
ment is necessary to the success of his task."—N. De 
Palma. 

712. Campbell, Angus; Converse, Philip E., Mil- 
ler, Warren E, & Stokes, Donald E. (U. Michi- 
gan) The American voter. New York: John 
Wiley, 1960. viii, 573 р. $8.50.—A report of a re- 
search project on American voting behavior begun 
in 1948 at the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan. Contains new data on the factors of iden- 
tification, atitudes, social groupings, personality, etc. 
as they determine voting behavior, as well as theore- 
tical discussions about the operation of those factors. 
—J. C. Gilchrist. 

713. Henry, Jules. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Culture, personality and evolution. Amer. 
Anthropologist, 1959, 61, 221-226.—Relations among 
environmental stress, physiological change, and hu- 
man evolution are proposed. In manipulating inter- 
personal systems, stresses are created which may 
affect reproduction. This makes the psychosomatic 
problem an evolutionary one; and since the deter- 
mining stresses are cultural in origin, the problem is 
a cultural anthropological one also.—R. L, Sulzer. 

714. Kaplan, Max. (Boston U.) Leisure in 
America: A social inquiry. New York: John Wiley, 
1960. xii, 350 p. $7.50.—22 chapters arranged under 
5 parts: “Data, Methods, and Issues of Leisure”; 
“Relations and Variables in Leisure”; “Types and 
Meanings of Leisure”; “Processes of Leisure”; and 
“Evaluation and Implication of Leisure.” 24 р. 
bibliog —C. T. Morgan. 

715. Likert, Rensis. Influence and national 
sovereignty. In J. С. Peatman & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 
15). Pp. 214-227—Data are summarized showing 
that high production department managers have à 
managerial structure in which the managers are per- 
ceived to have more influence but the men also are 
perceived to have more—the human element gen- 
erally has more effect on production. This is seen as 
desirable by the men in both high and low production 
departments, but especially in the former. These dif- 
ferences proceed from differences in leadership prac- 
tices. High production goes with more interaction 
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between hierarchical levels and with greater trust. 
There is greater communication, more interaction. 
It is suggested that national sovereignty is like in- 
fluence, that a nation may have not less, but more 
sovereignty when there ‘is greater influence over 
events on the part of an international agency. The 
size of the total sovereignty pie is not a fixed quan- 
tum but may be increased by building social machin- 
ery through which communication interaction, and 
reciprocal influence can occur.—H, B. English. 

716. McDougall, William. An introduction to 
social psychology. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1960. xxix, 527 p. $1.95.—A paperback edition of 
a book first published in 1908 in the form of the 23rd 
edition published in 1937.—C. T. Morgan. 

717. Strunk, O., Jr. (Ed.) Readings in the psy- 
chology of religion. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1959. 288 p.—Previously published in books, jour- 
nals, and periodicals these 59 readings cover the tradi- 
tional areas of the psychology of religion. 6 chapters 
group the readings in the areas of “History,” 
“Religious Experience and Conversion,” “Religious 
Development,” “Aspects of the Religious Life,” “Re- 
ligion and Psychotherapy," and "Method and Re- 
search.” Authors include Gordon W. Allport, Ed- 
ward Scribner Ames, George A. Coe, Sigmund Freud, 
G. Stanley Hall, Edward Diller Starbuck, Frank S. 
Hickman, William James, Paul E. Johnson, C. G. 
Jung, James Bissett Pratt, and others. The book is 
designed as a reference volume that will serve as “a 
stimulus to further research and study as an intro- 
duction to the field.”—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 36, 707, 710, 816, 839) 


CULTURAL FACTORS 


718. Maslow, A. H., & Diaz-Guerrero, R. De- 
linquency as a value disturbance. In J. G. Peat- 
man & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner 
Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 228-240.—Differences in 
the behavior of Mexican and American children, par- 
ticularly in antisocial behavior, are ascribed to vari- 
ous cultural differences. There is greater consistency 
in the parent-child relationship. The whole culture 
joins the parent in setting certain limits—limits that 
are universally understood and almost universally ac- 
cepted and enforced. Not only are father and mother 
roles more distinct, there is a conscious effort {о 
intensify differences in masculine-feminine roles in 
childhood. The Mexican child lives far more in the 
family and less with a peer society, hence lives more 
by adult values. Certain implications for child train- 
ing in values are set forth.—H. B. English. 

719. Merrill, Francis E. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Courtship and marriage. (Rev. ed.) New York: 
Henry Holt, 1959. х, 451 p. $4.95.—‘This book is 
a sociological study of courtship and marriage in the 
United States. . . . [and] like its predecessor . . . 
deals largely with the relationships leading up to and 
comprising marriage, rather than with the institu- 
tional aspects of the family." 22 p. bibliog.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

720. Pareek, Udai. (National Inst. Basic Educa- 
tion, New Delhi, India) Studying cultural differ- 
ences in personality development with the help of 
Rosenzweig P-F Study. J. All-India Inst. Ment. 
Hlth, 1958, 1(2), 115-123.—Percentage means of 
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P-F categories for various age levels are compared 
for 3 cultures: Indian, American, and Japanese. A 
number of differences were noted.—C. T. Morgan. 

721. Rohrer, John H., & Edmonson, Munro $. 
(Eds. (Georgetown U.) The eighth generation: 
Cultures and personalities of New Orleans Ne- 
groes. New York: Harper, 1960. xi, 346 p. $6.00. 
—tThe adult lives of the teenagers of Davis and Dol- 
lard's Children of Bondage (see 14: 6250) are the 
focus of the present work. Of the relocated Ss, 47 
were interviewed, and 10 men and 10 women were 
subjected to an "intensive program of testing and 
interviewing" by a basic staff of 2 psychologists, a 
sociologist, an anthropologist, and 2 psychoanalytically 
trained psychiatrists. Using the concepts of "primary 
role identification" for the cultural dimensions and 
Erikson's "ego identity" for individual adjustment to 
psychosocial crises, 9 cases are depicted in detail dis- 
tributed among the following cultural patterns: the 
Middle Class, the matriarchy, the Gang, the Family, 
and Marginality. The history of New Orleans Negro 
society and subsidiary investigations of Negro “folk- 
lore," dialect, and attitudes towards child training 
provide additional context for the presentation. The 
sample of the study represents approximately the 
8th generation since the introduction of slaves into 
New Orleans about 1718—S. О. Roberts. 

722. White, Leslie A. (U. Michigan) The con- 
cept of culture. Amer. Anthropologist, 1959, 61, 
227-251.—Concepts of culture from Tylor in 1871 to 
the present multiplicity of meanings are reviewed. 
Definitions of psychology are discussed, and the name 
“symbolates” is proposed for the class of things and 
events dependent upon symboling. These include 
ideas, beliefs, attitudes, sentiments, acts, patterns of 
behavior, customs, codes, institutions, etc.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 


(See also Abstracts 490, 723, 726, 991, 1072, 1083, 
1158, 1213) 


STATUS & Crass DIFFERENCES 


723. Dewey, Richard. (U. New Hampshire) 
The rural-urban continuum: Real but relatively 
unimportant. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 60-66.— 
The use of the terms "rural" and “urban” in current 
publications reveals a gross lack of agreement con- 
cerning their referents. This is interpreted as result- 
ing from the failure to distinguish the influences upon 
man’s actions of density and size of population on the 
one hand, from the influences of culture on the other. 
Although these 2 categories of influences cannot be 
severed in actuality, they must be distinguished if the 
nature of communities is to be perceived clearly.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

724. Inkeles, Alex. (Harvard U.) Industrial 
man: The relation of status to experience, per- 
ception, and value. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 1- 
31—Relying on already completed studies drawn 
from a file of the reports of various national survey 
agencies, the writer found that perceptions, attitudes, 
and values relating to a wide range of situations are 
systematically ordered in modern societies. The pro- 
portion of persons holding a particular view may be 
distinctive for a given country, but within all modern 
societies the order or structure of response is the 
same, following the typical status ladders of occupa- 
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tion, income, and education. The findings support the 
theory that the standard institutional environments 
of modern society induce standard patterns of re- 
sponse, despite the randomizing effects of variable 
patterns of culture. 33 refs.—R. M. Frumkin. 

725. Munson, Byron E. (Ohio State U.) Per- 
sonality differentials among urban, suburban, town 
and rural children. Rural Sociol., 1959, 24, 257-264. 
—The California Test of Personality was adminis- 
tered to 500 7th-graders in Manhattan, suburban 
Staten Island, a town of 6000, and rural areas. Best 
adjusted, in order, were suburban, urban, rural, and 
town children (least).—H. K. Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 692, 736, 737, 775, 780, 994, 
1096, 1099, 1110, 1275) 


ATTITUDES 


726. Batista Martínez, Christina. (U. Puerto 
Rico) Estudio de actitudes hacia los Estado 
Unidos de un grupo de estudiantes latinoameri- 
canos en la Universidad de Texas. [A study of the 
attitudes toward the "United States of a group of 
Latin American students at the University of Texas.] 
Pedagogia, Rio Piedras, 1957, 5(2), 35-48—Using 
a questionnaire, E obtained opinions on family, social, 
and communal life and on the educational system. 
Since the N was small (29) and the Ss were dis- 
tributed among 12 South American nationalities, the 
quantitative results are not as useful as are the in- 
dividual quoted opinions of various aspects of United 
States living (e.g. dating, position of women, racial 
relationships) which, it is hoped, will serve as the 
basis for more extended investigations.—J. S. Braun. 

727. Cook, Margaret H. (NYC) Racial preju- 
dice. World ment. Hlth., 1959, 11, 90-99.—This is 
а concise compilation of "extracts from authoritative 
articles" briefly presenting essential facts dealing with 
the sources and functions of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination.—J/. C. Franklin. 

728. Dean, John P. (Cornell U.) Patterns of 
socialization and association between Jews and 
non-Jews. Jew. soc. Stud., 1955, 17, 247-284.—A 
summary of information from 4 sources: reports of 
participant observers in Elmira, New York, a cross- 
section questionnaire study of the Jewish community 
in Elmira and subsequent interviews with 70 Jewish 
men, interviews with Jewish leaders in 18 other 
middle-sized American cities, correspondence with 
Jewish community leaders in a sample of 248 com- 
munities throughout the nation. Data on participa- 
tion in economic life, political life, community serv- 
ices, organizations, positions of leadership, social 
cliques, and other social activities. The psychological 
effects of these various types of association in terms 
of self-images developed by Jews and 9 patterns of 
adjustment are described—S. Glasner. 

729. Frumkin, Robert M., & Roucek, Joseph S. 
The relationship of major ideological premises of 
whites and Negroes as manifested in political and 
Social policy changes to the present and future 
education of Negroes in the United States: A 
Social scientific analysis. Negro educ. Rev., 1959, 
10, 141-157.—Ideological premises sustaining white 
supremacy are as follows: (a) segregation is a part 
of the natural order, inherent and made immutable 
through the "herd instinct"; (b) the Negro is bio- 
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logically inferior to the white man both in terms of 
innate intelligence and in his place in the evolutionary 
scale; (c) integration will lead to rapid miscegena- 
tion and destroy the white race and civilization along 
with it; (d) Negroes are sexually less inhibited and 
more capable of passion than whites, and as such are 
a threat to the virginity, chastity, and sexual purity 
of white women. ` Premises sustaining Negro in- 
feriority and subserviency are: (a) the status of the 
Negro is largely a white affair, (b) racial inter- 
marriage is not desirable, (c) emigration from the 
South will help raise the Negro's status. АП the 
premises were shown to be scientifically invalid, yet 
significant in Negro-white relations, The meaning 
of current advances, such as passive resistance, was 
discussed. 37 refs.—Author abstract. 


730. Kirsch, A. D. Attitudes of a restricted 
community toward its covenant. J. Psychol., 1959, 
48, 335-339.— The author surveyed attitudes among 
residents of a high-priced, restricted (against Jews) 
community. Just 1195 said they would not have 
bought if there had not been such a restriction, al- 
though many more expressed doubts of varying de- 
grees. None said they would move if such restric- 
tions were removed. The author concludes that real 
estate companies are groundless in claiming their 
customers want such restrictions.—R. W. Husband. 


731. Klineberg, Otto. Some footnotes to the 
psychology of intergroup relations. In J. G. Peat- 
man & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner 
Murphy (see 35: 15). Рр. 183-193.—A series of 
questions about the effect of language forms on atti- 
tudes towards ethnic or other social groupings.— 
H. B. English. 


732. Lansing, John B. & Eapen, A. T. (U. 
Michigan) Dealing with missing information in 
surveys. J. Market., 1959, 24(2), 21-27.—In апу 
survey based on a probability sample, the problem of 
missing information arises—in addition to problems 
of sampling and response errors. 4 types of missing 
information are: missed dwelling units, nonresponse, 
incomplete interviews, and incomplete families (only 
l interview obtained in a multispending unit family, 
for example). These are considered on the basis of 
studies made in connection with the annual survey of 
consumer finances. Various solutions involving 
weighting systems and estimating equations are ex- 
emplified and discussed.—H. W. Daniels. 


733. Mikol, Bernard. (Michigan State U.) Open 
and closed belief systems as correlates of the ac- 
ceptance of new music and its composers. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4433. — Abstract. 


734. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State U.) The 
open and closed mind. New York: Basic Books 
1960, 447 р. $7.50.—Monographic report based upon 
approximately 9 years of research on the nature of 
belief systems conducted by the Milton Rokeach and 
22 other individuals from the behavioral and social 
sciences. Concerned with “structure rather than 
content of belief systems.” Point of departure for 
present research was the writings on the authoritarian 
character structure. Proposes to: analyze ideological 
dogmatism in areas of politics, religion, and science; 
provide better understanding of the “open mind” as 
well as the “closed mind” ; shed light on the processes 
by which men construct and organize belief systems; 
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and demonstrate the connections between an individ- 
ual's patterns of belief and his underlying personality 
structure. 4 appendices. 211 refs.—C, H. Miley. 

735. Sherif, Muzafer. Some needed concepts in 
the study of social attitudes. In J. С. Peatman 
& E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner 
Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 194-213.—Various char- 
acteristics of attitudes as revealed by research are 
summarized as preliminary to a study of latitude of 
acceptance and rejection. The latitude of acceptance 
is defined as the attitude statements a person finds 
most acceptable plus others also acceptable and the 
latitude of rejection is similarly those statements most 
objectionable plus other objectionable statements in 
regard to the object of attitude. College students 
who chose an extreme (in either direction): as their 
most characteristic attitude rejected a larger number 
of other attitude scale items than did those espousing 
middle positions, that is, the latitude of rejection was 
greater. And for extremists, the latitude of rejection 
was greater than that of acceptance, Some implica- 
tions for propagandist communication are presented. 
19 refs.—H. B. English. 

736. Sklare, Marshall; Vosk, Marc, & Zborow- 
sky, Mark. (American Jewish Committee, NYC) 
Forms and expressions of Jewish identification. 
Jew. soc. Stud., 1955, 17, 205-237.—4A study of the 
attitudes of Jews in a middle-sized Eastern seaboard 
city as regards their Jewish identification and their 
relationships with their non-Jewish neighbors. Inter- 
views with parents and 231 adolescent children in 200 
families regarding religious orientation, ritual ob- 
servance, knowledge and use of the Yiddish language, 
communal participation, charity, Zionism, and the 
State of Israel—S. Glasner. 

737. Tumin, Melvin M. (Princeton U.) Status, 
mobility and anomie: A study in readiness for de- 
segregation. Brit. J. Sociol., 1959, 10, 253-267.— 
An area-probability sample of 287 white adult mem- 
bers of the labor force in Guilford County, North 
Carolina, was interviewed in order to determine dif- 
ferences in readiness and resistance to desegregation. 
In general, it was found that the higher the status, 
the lower the anomie; and the lower the anomie, the 
higher the readiness for desegregation. Contrary to 
the findings of previous studies, mobility is less in- 
fluential a factor than is status.—R. М. Frumkin. 

738. Wright, John C. (DePauw U.) Personal 
adjustment and its relationship to religious atti- 
tudes and certainty. Relig. Educ., 1959, 54, 521- 
523.—The scores from the McLean Inventory of So- 
cial and Religious Concepts were correlated with per- 
sonal adjustment indices as measured by the Heston 
Personal Adjustment Inventory. DePauw freshmen 
women who were more confident tended to be more 
certain of their religious beliefs, and the more so- 
ciable men were more orthodox in their religious 
beliefs.—G. К. Morlan. 


(See also Abstracts 748, 828, 859, 1006, 1036, 1413, 
1419, 1426) 


Measurement 


739. Willis, Richard H. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Manipulation of item marginal frequen- 
cies by means of multiple-response items. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1960, 67, 32-50.—A method is presented 
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"for the manipulation of the marginal frequencies, or 
popularity values, of attitude items . . . by obtaining 
an essentially continuous distribution of responses to 
each item by means of a graphic rating scale . . . 
usually incorporated into a multiple response type of 
item." Advantages of this technique are discussed in 
terms of its potential contribution to improving pre- 
diction and the interpretability of scale scores, 2 
item-to-scale indices and an item-to-item index of 
scalability are presented which are appropriate for 
use under conditions of response-balancing. А 
method is discussed in which marginal frequencies 
are manipulated by respondents rather than by items. 
This “allows observation of the basal similarity oc- 
curring among response patterns . . . [and] has the 
effect of maximizing qualitative interrespondent dif- 
ferences in response patterns." The legitimacy of 
adjusting item marginals is also discussed. 32 refs. 
—.L. E. Ross. 


(See also Abstracts 1026, 1213, 1410, 1412) 


Change 


740. Plant, W. T. (San Jose State Coll) Sex, 
intelligence, and sorority or fraternity member- 
ship and changes in ethnocentrism over a two- 
year period. J. genet. Psychol. 1958, 93, 53-57.— 
"Females enrolled in college for a two-year period 
were significantly less ethnocentric at the beginning 
of the two-year period and at the end of the two-year 
period than were males who were similarly enrolled. 
An r of — .12 was obtained for a measure of shift in 
ethnocentrism over a two-year period and a measure 
of intelligence for the female sample of 273. An r 
of — .04 was obtained for the male sample of 232 on 
these same measures. The r for females was sig- 
nificant, but for males was not. . . . Sorority females 
[and fraternity males] were not significantly different 
in ethnocentrism when they entered college or at the 
end of two years of college from non-sorority females 
[non-fraternity males]."—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstract 751) 


GROUP PROCESSES 


741. Becker, Howard S. (Community Studies, 
Inc, Kansas City, Mo.) Notes on the concept of 
commitment. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 32-40.— 
The concept of commitment is widely used but has 
received little formal analysis. It contains an im- 
plicit explanation of one mechanism producing con- 
sistent human behavior. Commitments come into 
being when a person, by making a side bet, links 
extraneous interests with a consistent line of activity. 
Side bets are often a consequence of the person's 
participation in social organizations. To understand 
commitments fully, an analysis of the system of value 
within which side bets are made is necessary. 19 
refs.—R. M. Frumkin. 

742. Bjerstedt, Ake. Definitions of sociometry: 
An expert vote. New York Beacon House, 1958, 
20 p.—( A reprint from Sociometry Monographs, No. 
39.) “To avoid confusion in scientific communica- 
tion, a four step procedure was recommended: (1) 
collection of ‘text definitions’; (2) rearranging and 
organizing text definitions in order to make the con- 
ceptual interrelations appear as clearly as possible; 
(3) an expert vote on this rearranged series of text 
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definitions with possibilities for expert emendations; 
and (4) a final reorganization and evaluation of the 
expert votes. . . . An analysis of 131 answers re- 
ceived testified to the existing terminological confu- 
sion ... but also gave ideas of ways to reach agree- 
ment. . . . The simple term 'sociometry is recom- 
mended [by the author] for use in a broad meaning 
to refer to measurement of every kind of interhuman 
and interanimal relations, whereas the term ‘prefer- 
ential sociometry' is recommended for use when we 
want to refer specifically to measurement of those in- 
terhuman and interanimal relations which can be 
described in terms of preferences (‘attraction-neu- 
trality-rejection in a choice situation')."—H. B. 
English. 

743. Cartwright, Dorwin, & Zander, Alvin 
(Eds.) (U. Michigan) Group dynamics: Re- 
search and theory. (2nd ed.) Evanston, Ш.: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1960. xii, 826 p. $7.25.—Contains 
a selection of 35 research papers primarily in the 
area of small group research along with coordinating 
material written by the editors. About half of the 
research papers are new to this edition, and the co- 
ordinating material has been partly rewritten. The 
areas of research covered are: (a) group cohesive- 
ness, (b) group pressures and standards, (c) individ- 
ual motives and group goals, (d) leadership and 
group performance, and (e) the structural properties 
of groups.—J. C. Gilchrist. 

744. Flint, Austin W. (Louisiana State U.) 
Conformity, deviation and leadership as a func- 
tion of feedback in groups. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4433.— Abstract. 

745. Leavitt, Harold J. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Task ordering and organizational de- 
velopment in the common target game. Behav. 
Sci., 1960, 5, 233-239.—Studied the effect of varia- 
tions in the previous sequence of tasks worked on, 
upon the manner in which solutions to problems 
emerge and the assignment of roles in the group.— 
J. Arbit. 

746. Myers, Jerome L. (U. Massachusetts) The 
Statistical analysis of some group experiments. 
J. gen. Psychol, 1959, 61, 205-210.—The “groups- 
within-treatments” design is analyzed and a number 
of extensions applicable to group dynamics described. 
—H. Ruja. 

747. Utterback, William E. (Ohio State U.) 
The influence of style of moderation on the out- 
comes of discussion. Quart. J. Speech, 1958, 44, 
149-152.—220 undergraduate Ss, in groups of 4, dis- 
cussed either a marriage problem or a business prob- 
lem with either partial moderation (equalizing of 
discussion among members) or full moderation 
(guidance, clarifying, summarizing) by the same 
experienced moderator. More shift of opinion on 
the business problem occurred with full moderation 
than with partial moderation —J/. M. Pickett. 


(See also Abstracts 682, 750, 833, 1177, 1178, 1228) 


LEADERSHIP 


748. Frumkin, Robert M. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll, Oswego) American arete and 
teacher education. Ohio Parent-Teacher, 1959, 37, 
12-13—"If an individual is endowed with those 
qualities, situations, and things that his society holds 
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dear, then that individual is said to have arete. To 
achieve American arete one strives to become wealthy 
and powerful, and/or famous. American arete is 
essentially mammonistic. . . . A study of the iden- 
tification models of students at a teachers college 
showed that actors, entertainers, professional athletes, 
military leaders, and industrial magnates rated high- 
est as models. . . . [Not] a single scholar or teacher 
was mentioned by the students as a first choice iden- 
tification model. In view of the aims of a democratic 
education and in the light of the world situation, 
American education must take a serious look at the 
heroes and identification models it creates.”—Author 
abstract. 


749. Krumboltz, John D., Christal, Raymond E., 
& Ward, Joe H., Jr. (Michigan State U.) Pre- 
dicting leadership ratings from high school activi- 
ties. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 105-110.—An in- 
ventory on high school activity participation was ad- 
ministered to 956 aviation cadets undergoing preflight 
training at Lackland Air Force Base to determine 
whether such activity can be used to predict later 
leadership peer ratings. It was found that the in- 
ventory predicted leadership ratings better than 
chance. Athletic participation and honors were more 
predictive of future leadership than nonathletic par- 
ticipation and honors.—R. M. Frumkin. 


750. White, Ralph K., & Lippitt, Ronald О. 
(United States Information Agency, Washington, 
D.C.) Autocracy and democracy: An experimen- 
tal inquiry. New York: Harper, 1960. x, 330 p. 
$6.00.—The now-classic 1939 Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White research on patterns of aggressive behavior 
in experimentally created social climates (see 13: 
5843) is reported in some detail and placed in a 
broader context. Small groups of 5th-grade boys 
placed under “autocratic,” “democratic,” and “laissez- 
faire" adult leadership were observed systematically. 
Quantitative data supplemented by extensive quali- 
tative observations indicate intrinsic work motivation 
and friendliness were highest under "democracy," 
while loss of individuality, discontent, and hostility 
were relatively high under "autocracy." Reactions 
to the leadership "climates" are analyzed and person- 
ality processes presumably operating are discussed 
along with philosophical and political implications. 
Results are related to other research.  221-item 
bibliog.—L. Berkowitz. 


(See also Abstracts 743, 744, 1346, 1351) 


COMMUNICATION 


751. Eliasberg, W. С. Toward a philosophy of 
propaganda. Jew. soc. Stud., 1957, 19, 51-63— 
"The phenomena of anti-semitism or rejection of 
minorities cannot be sufficiently understood from the 
isolated angles of the pathopsychologist or the econo- 
mist. Isolated emotions, isolated urges, strivings, do 
not explain the attitudes of groups and individuals 
living at a certain time in a certain location. . . - 
Political hatreds, political envies and, on the other 
hand, political ideas . . . must be propagandized. . . - 
Propaganda is the more effective: (a) the less obvi- 
ous it is; (b) the less effort its dissemination entails; 
(c) the more the propagandist behaves like the deistic 
God, i.e, he acts as the Prime Mover and then lets 
the wheels turn. . . . Propaganda requires four bases: 
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Social contacts, cooperation, free choice, voluntary 
action to achieve the desired end.” Detailed compari- 
son of 2 types of propaganda: physiognomical and 
mass-dynamic.—S. Glasner. 

752. Emery, F. E. (Tavistock Inst.) Psycho- 
logical effects of the western film: A study in tele- 
vision viewing. I. The theoretical study: Work- 
ing hypotheses on the psychology of television. 
Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 195-213.—A western film was 
televised to a child audience and an attempt was made 
to determine the nature of the psychological changes 
produced and further to determine which aspects of 
the film caused the changes. Working hypotheses 
concerning the psychology of television are offered 
in an effort to create a more systematic theory of 
viewing behavior. 40 refs.—M. York. 


753. Jackson, Jay M. (U. Kansas) The or- 
ganization and its communication problems. J. 
Commun., 1959, 9, 158-167, 189.—"A study was made 
of the communication patterns among the personnel 
of a medium-sized government agency." It was con- 
cluded that people communicate: (a) with those who 
will help them achieve their aims (and conversely), 
(b) with those who make them feel secure and gratify 
their needs, (c) as if they were trying to improve 
their position. The effect of any particular com- 
munication depends on prior feelings, attitudes, ex- 
pectations, and motives of the communicators. The 
effect of a superior's communication with a sub- 
ordinate depends on the relationships between them 
and on how adequately this relationship satisfies the 
subordinate's needs.—D, E. Meister. 


754. Noelle-Neumann, Elisabeth. Mass com- 
munication media and public opinion. Journalism 
Quart., 1959, 36, 401-409.—A series of experiments 
and empirical observations are presented to confirm 
the thesis “that the communication process in our 
present society cannot possibly be analyzed and can- 
not be understood at all, if we do not simultaneously 
study— in detail and its broader context—the whole 
field of social processes and structures. The entire 
influence of mass media on public opinion must be 
regarded from the same perspective. Public opinion 
is by no means a purely intellectual phenomenon, but 
rather a social phenomenon.”—D. E. Meister. 


755. Schramm, Wilbur. (Ed.) Mass communi- 
cations. (2nd ed.) Urbana, Ill: Univer. Illinois 
Press, 1960. xi, 695 р. $6.50.— The 2nd edition of 
a basic reader “for the study of mass communications 
through the windows of the social sciences.” It con- 
tains 10 new articles and several new tables not in 
the original 1949 edition (see 24: 2563), with addi- 
tions focused on the increased impact of television 
during this interval. It includes 46 reprinted articles 
and numerous tables, along with appendices on mass 
communications in foreign countries and a list of 
suggested further readings. It covers the following 
aspects of mass communications: development, struc- 
ture and function, control and support, process, con- 
tent, audiences, effects, and social responsibility.— 
Р. Н. Tannenbaum. 


ESTHETICS 


756. Hughes, R. E. (Boston Coll.) Browning’s 
Childe Roland and the broken taboo. Lit. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 9, 18.—The theme of Browning’s “Childe 
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Roland to the Dark Tower Came” is persistence in 
the face of almost certain doom. Browning’s imag- 
ery is obviously sexual and may be interpreted as 
symbolizing the equation of carnality and death. 
Both Browning’s feeling that he was compelled to 
write the poem and the hero’s relentless pushing 
on despite constantly increasing signs of disaster 
suggest seeking of punishment for unconsciously felt 
guilt.—L. B. Fraiberg. 

757. Kirk, Roger E. (Baldwin Piano Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O.) Tuning preferences for piano unison 
groups. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1644-1648. 
—Unison strings of a concert grand piano were tuned 
to 5 “unison” conditions: 'zero-beat" tuning; and the 
upper string unison groups tuned sharp and the lower 
string tuned flat by %, by 1, by 2, and by 3 cents rela- 
tive to the center string. Paired comparison prefer- 
ence tests were presented to musically trained and un- 
trained Ss. Musically trained Ss prefer less devia- 
tion in tuning among unison strings than do untrained 
Ss. Close agreement was found between the S's tun- 
ing preferences and the way artist tuners actually tune 
piano unison string.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


758. Marchal, G. L. Contribution à l'étude du 
sentiment esthétique. [Contribution to the study 
of esthetic sentiment.] BINOP, 1959, 15, 249-257.— 
This continuation of a 3-part study of esthetic choice 
analyzed the effects of trait differences on preference 
in painting shown by 14-year-old boys. The author 
concludes that the traits studied apparently have little 
effect upon esthetic preference, This lack of correla- 
tion may be a function of the questionnaire used.— 
Е. М. Douglass. 

759. Smith, Gordon Ross. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Shakespeare and -Freudian interpretation. 
Amer. Imago, 1959, 16, 225-229.—Psychoanalysis can 
make contributions to the understanding of literature, 
but the analyst must take into account the nonpsycho- 
analytical evidence or his interpretation may go awry. 
Specific reference is made to the opinion that the 
Earl of Oxford may have been the author of Shake- 
speare’s works.—W. A. Varvel. 


760. Thayer, L. O., & Pronko, ЇЧ. Н. (U.Okla- 
homa) Some psychological factors in the reading 
of fiction, J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 113-117.— 
“One hundred twelve college students (31 female, 81 
male) of varying ages and classifications, in begin- 
ning psychology and English courses, were asked to 
read five fiction excerpts, each of about one-half page 
in length. Then the students were asked to answer 
... questions about the central character in each of 
the excerpts. . . . For each of the five characters, there 
was a community of responses for both physical and 
personality descriptions. Concurrence of opinion 
about the appearance and personality of each char- 
acter was marked. Deviations were isolated.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 

(See also Abstracts 733, 849) 
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761. David, Henry P., & Brengelmann, J. C. 
(Eds.) (New Jersey State Dept. Institutes & Agen- 
cies, Trenton) Perspectives in personality re- 
search. New York: Springer, 1960. ix, 370 p. 
$7.50.—The chapters in this book were written by 
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psychologists in 11 countries, and most of the material 
was presented in symposia at the 15th International 
Congress of Psychology in Brussels, 1957. Part I is 
an overview, “Historical Trends in Personality Re- 
search," by Henry А. Murray. Commentaries to 
Parts II, III, and TV are written by Silvan S. Tom- 
kins, Robert B. MacLeod, and Richard Meili, respec- 
tively. A final note on the international congress was 
contributed by Joseph Nuttin.—M. B. Mitchell. 

762. Rutherford, Jeanne M. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Personality correlates of creativity. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4434.—Abstract. 

763. Shapiro, Elliott S.. (New York U.) The 
effect of educational philosophies on the person- 
alities of socio-economically deprived Negro chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4441.—Abbstract. 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


764. Brengelmann, Johannes C., & Brengelmann, 
Leo. Deutsche Validierung von Fragebogen der 
Extraversion, neurotischen Tendenz und Rigidi- 
tat. [Validation of extraversion, neurotic tendency, 
and rigidity questionnaires in German.] 7. exp. 
angew. Psychol, 1960, 7, 291-331.—German trans- 
lations of Eysenck's E and N scales and Nignie- 
witzky's R scale were given to 100 adults. An item 
analysis revealed the loss of about 5095 of the items 
on all scales. "These items were replaced by items 
from the MAS (Taylor), the Contact Personality 
Factor Scale (Cattell), and the CPI Scale (Gough). 
A sample of 100 public school teachers served for 
the reevaluation. The intercorrelation of the altered 
scales is insignificant. —]V. J. Koppits. 

765. Burke, H. R. (VA Hosp, East Orange, 
N.J.) Raven's Progressive Matrices: A review 
and critical evaluation. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 
199-228.—“The evidence indicates that at least Pro- 
gressive Matrices (1938) has been very widely used, 
especially in England, clinically and in the British 
Services, but that it could and should be improved, 
with respect to both reliability and validity, especially 
for use in important diagnostic decisions about an 
individual" 144 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 

766. Grill, Ingeborg. (Mungenaststr. 46, St. Pöl- 
ten, Austria) Entwicklung eines unstrukturierten 
Intelligenztests. [Development of an unstructured 
intelligence test.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 
211-225.—305 pupils (aged 13-15) continued incom- 
plete series of line drawings. Disregarding the draw- 
ing skill a 5-grade system for scoring was developed 
in order to evaluate the creative content of the con- 
tinuations. The .57 correlation with an intelligence 
test is taken as an indication of the superiority of the 
drawing test in detecting creative factors in intelli- 
gence.—W. J. Koppitz. 

767. Hoeflin, Ruth, & Kell, Leone. (Kansas 
State U.) The Kell-Hoeflin Incomplete eras 
Blank: youth-parent relations. Monogr. Soc. Res. 
Child Develpm., 1959, 24, 64 p.—In an attempt 
to develop an instrument for assessing an individual’s 
view of his family, home, and childhood; Hoeflin 
adapted the Kell parent incomplete sentences blank 
for use with college students, as an aid in counseling. 
The incomplete sentences blank was administered to 
359 college freshmen (Youth form) and 642 parents 
(Parents form), providing data for a 7-category scale 
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from negative unsatisfying familial atmosphere to 
positive satisfying. Test-retest experiments yielded 
confidence limits of correlation coefficients from .67 
to .88 and from .49 to .80, respectively. Interjudge 
agreement on sorting responses as to categories and 
on item analysis was statistically significant. Stem 
sentences are typical of most sentence completion 
items. Manual, scoring guide, and replicas of sample 
blanks—J. S. Braun, 


768. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) Reevalua- 
tion of the revised Stanford-Binet scale, Form L 
vocabulary as a test of intelligence for the kinder- 
garten and primary school child. J. genet. Psychol, 
1958, 93, 237-248.—" A study of the revised Stanford- 
Binet, Form L records of 640 native and 136 foreign 
born children, aged 4 to 9-11, indicated that there is 
a statistically significant difference betwéen the vo- 
cabulary MA for the same Binet MA in favor of 
native born children. The mean vocabulary MA 
overestimates the full scale MA for native born chil- 
dren and underestimates the full scale MA for foreign 
born children.” 24 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


769. Rao, S. К. Ramachandra, & Ramadevi, T. 
(All-India Inst. Mental Health, Bangalore) Situa- 
tional analysis of TAT responses. J. All-India 
Inst. Ment. Hlth., 1958, 1(2), 18-25.—The 20 pictures 
of the "Indian TAT' are reproduced and described 
along with a description of its administration. A 
method for representing TAT protocols in Lewinian 
topological constructs is outlined.—C. T. Morgan. 


770. Riccobono, Liliana, & Morante, Lidia. Ri- 
sultati di un primo sondaggio col test *Mosaico" 
di Gille sulla popolazione scolastica della citta e 
della provincia di Palermo. [Results of a first trial 
of the Gille Mosaic Test on the school population of 
the city and province of Palermo.] Rass. Psicol. gen. 
clin., 1956, 1(1), 73-100.—The Gille Mosaic Test 
was administered 3783 school boys in the city and 
province of Palermo. The authors conclude that the 
Gille test, although greatly affected by age, is most 
notably influenced by the environmental effects on 
intellectual development. Norms reported vary sig- 
nificantly with socioeconomic level. Differences be- 
tween norms obtained on this group and on other 
populations are attributed to differences in socio- 
economic factors.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


771. Sheldon, M. Stephen, & Garton, Jeannette. 
(System Development Corp., Calif.) A note on “a 
WISC profile for retarded readers." Alberta J. 
educ. Res., 1959, 5, 264-267.—11 children with known 
reading handicaps, ages 7.0 to 14.8 and mean WISC 
Full Scale IQ of 100.3, were compared with a control 
group with a mean Full Scale WISC IQ of 102 
matched on the basis of age and sex. Using devia- 
tion scores (amount each S deviated on each subtest 
from his own average scaled Score) the subtests on 
Coding and Arithmetic were significantly lower than 
Object Assembly, and Coding was also lower than 
Block Design for children with reading difficulty but 
not for the matched sample. Replication with a larger 
sample is recommended.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


772. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U.) 
Manual for Strong Vocational Interest Blanks for 
men and women. Palo Alto, Calif.: Consulting Psy- 
chologists Press, Inc., 1959. 40 p.— Contains sections 
on (a) description, administration, scoring, reporting; 
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(b) interpretation; and (c) development, reliability, 
validity, needed research, bibliography, plus appen- 
dices on criterion groups, scoring methods, tables. 
33 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


773. Zulliger, Hans. The Behn-Rorschach Test. 
Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1956, 200 p. Fr. 
25.—The textbook for the use of the Hans-Behn- 
Eschenburg plates developed for control purposes to 
parallel the Rorschach plates. Part I presents an 
introduction to the technique of the form interpreta- 
tion test and Part II presents examples and psycho- 
logical evaluations from the application of the test 
in the work of the practicing psychologist—L. N. 
Solomon. 


INTELLIGENCE 


774. Ellis, N. R., Pryer, Margaret W., Distefano, 
M. K., & Pryer, R. S. (State Colony & Training 
School, Pineville, La.) Learning in mentally de- 
fective, normal, and superior subjects. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 725-734.—Mentally defective, 
normal, and superior Ss were compared on serial 
verbal and maze learning. The relationship between 
tested intelligence and indices of learning within each 
IQ group was examined. In the Ist experiment 300 
Ss ranging in IQ from 40 to 139 were practiced to 
a criterion of 1 errorless trial on a typical memoriza- 
tion task. Overall, trials-to-criterion were highly 
dependent upon IQ. In the 2nd experiment, Ss rang- 
ing in IQ from 40 to 139 performed until a criterion 
of 2 errorless trials was reached or for 100 trials on 
an 8-choice-point finger maze. The subnormal Ss 
took more than twice as many trials as did normals, 
though only a slight difference existed between means 
for normal and superior Ss. 27 refs.—V. M. Staudt. 


775. Filho, Lourenço; Weil, Pierre G., Martins, 
Octávio, & Nick, Eva. Pesquisa nacional sóbre 
nivel mental da populacáo Brasileira. [Research 
on the mental level of the Brazilian population.] Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil: National Service of Commercial 
Learning, 1959. 172 p.—"The National Committee 
of Research on the Mental Level of the Brazilian 
Population presents a summary of the results ob- 
tained from a representative sample of 26,000 sub- 
jects whose ages varied from six to sixty-five years, 
submitted to a non-verbal test . . . and a verbal test 
on vocabulary.” The principal conclusions are: 
"There is a definite influence of wages and socio- 
economic factors especially upon the populations of 
the northern, northeastern and rural areas as well as 
upon the coloured population and illiterate people. 
Brazilian people and foreigners living in Brazil, with 
the same cultural level, obtain similar results at the 
tests." English summary.—C. T. Morgan. 


776. Fusco, Eneas, B. (Faculty Medicine, U. Sáo 
Paulo, Brazil) Afericao do teste de Binet-Simon. 
[Standardization of the Binet-Simon Test] Rev. 
Psicol. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1958, 4, 275-282— 
The distribution of 2298 cases of IQs obtained in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, is slightly asymetrical. IQs for chil- 
dren between 3 and 5 years of age are slightly above 
average; those for adolescents 11—15 years old, some- 
what below average. A revision of the test is recom- 
mended.—C. T. Morgan. 

777. Ghiselli, E. E. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The relationship between intelligence and age 
among superior adults. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 
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90, 131-142.— Previous investigations of the relation- 
ship between intelligence test scores and age at the 
adult level have found that from maturity on there 
is a steady decline in ability, An analysis of the 
results obtained with different types of tests, testing 
conditions, and subjects, suggested the hypothesis that 
with a test measuring the higher intellectual func- 
tions and putting no premium on speed of response, 
adults who have achieved higher levels of education 
would show little or no decline in scores with in- 
creasing age. To test this hypothesis two tests de- 
signed to measure the higher aspects of intelligence 
were developed. These tests were administered to 
groups of 628 and 795 individuals ranging in age 
from 20 to 65 years who had completed at least one 
year of college. On neither test was there found a 
downward trend in scores with increasing age. 
Rather no relationship was manifest between age and 
intellectual ability—Author abstract, 

778. Hornowski, Boleslaw. (U. Poznan, Poland 
Analiza psychologiczna testu percepcysnego J. C. 
Ravena. [The psychological analysis of J. C: Raven's 
Progressive Matrices Test of perception.] Warsaw, 
Poland: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1959, 
213 p—A representative group of Poznan school 
children (544 boys and 501 girls) was administered 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test to find out the 
diagnostic and prognostic value of this scale and to 
adapt it to the mental development of Polish youth. 
It was also administered to 62 graduate students at 
Pozna University. It is concluded that the Raven 
test scores show a normal distribution and that the 
test has diagnostic and prognostic values.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

779. Knief, Lotus M., & Stroud, James B. 
(Wartburg Coll.) Intercorrelations among various 
intelligence, achievement, and social class scores. 
J. educ. Psychol, 1959, 50, 117-120.— The analyses 
reported in this paper give little justification for the 
use of the Davis-Eells Games, Lorge-Thorndike non- 
verbal intelligence tests, and Raven's Progressive 
Matrices in conjunction with the Lorge-Thorndike 
verbal intelligence tests for general prediction pur- 
poses. This in no sense denies their usefulness in 
individual diagnosis. In need of further exploration 
in particular is the significance of extreme discrepan- 
cies in performance on verbal and nonverbal intelli- 
gence tests. 5 tables—R. M. Frumkin. 

780. Lehmann, Irvin J. (Michigan State U.) 
Rural-urban differences in intelligence. J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 53, 62-68.—Is there a significant differ- 
ence between rural and urban children in IQ, MA, 
or responses to the individual items of Form L of 
the revised Stanford-Binet? The Ss were 44 rural 
and 44 urban children in southeastern Wisconsin. 
Tested for significance by the analysis of variance 
technique, it was found that urban children have a 
significantly higher mean IQ. Although urban chil- 
dren have a higher MA, the difference, tested by the 
analysis of covariance, just approaches the 5% level 
of significance. No significant difference between 
rural and urban children was found in their responses 
to the individual test items.—F. Goldsmith. 

781. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) The in- 
telligence of applicants for admission to Jewish 
day schools. Jew. soc. Stud., 1957, 19, 129-140.— 
IQs on the revised Stanford-Binet ot 2083 preschool 
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children applying for admission to the kindergarten or 
ist grade of 16 orthodox Jewish day schools in New 
York City. The mean IQ is 114.88 + 13.7. Correc- 
tions for variability at the lower age levels and for 
the depressing influences of bilingualism give an even 
higher IQ for these children. The author accounts 
for these higher IQs consistently found among Jewish 
children as compared with non-Jewish children in 
terms of socioeconomic background, superior verbal 
ability of Jewish children because of cultural pres- 
sures, the book-centered culture of the Jewish home, 
and the motivation toward intellectual achievement 
imparted to Jewish children by their parents.—S. 
Glasner. 

782. Seifert, Karl Heinz. (Hauptstr. 242, Heidel- 
berg, Germany) Ehfahrungen mit dem Progres- 
sive-Matrices-Test bei taubstummen Kindern. 
[Experiences with the Progressive Matrices Test and 
deaf-mute children.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 255-290.—Teacher ratings and the progressive 
matrices of 101 deaf children (age 8-18) were cor- 
related (r —.5). The test differentiated more sharply 
than the teacher ratings. The results are discussed 
in terms of differential and developmental psychology. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 


783. Thurstone, L. L. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) The nature of intelligence. Paterson, 
N.J.: Littlefield, Adams, 1960. xvi, 167 p. $1.50.— 
A paperback edition of a book first published in 1924. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 358, 499, 515, 690, 740, 766, 1014, 
1030, 1039, 1043, 1051, 1237, 1254, 1273, 1285, 
1287) 

PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


784. Brengelmann, J. C., Hahn, H., Pedley, J. C., 
& Amato, J. С. Learning and personality: A pilot 
experiment. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 113- 
147.—A learning test requiring drawn reproductions 
of visually presented stimuli was analyzed by practice 
stages and correlated with several variables. Pre- 
dictions derived from theories relating to extraver- 
sion, neuroticism, and manifest anxiety were not sig- 
nificantly supported. Apart from age and intelligence, 
the only significant results involved rigidity and 
positive extreme response set. Though disagreeing 
with theory, findings are entirely consistent with 
empirical facts reported in the literature.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. / 


785. Cattell, Raymond B., & Scheier, Ivan Н. 
(U. Illinois) Extension of meaning of objective 
test personality factors: Especially into anxiety, 
neuroticism, questionnaire, and physical factors. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 287-315.—"A battery of 
Objective personality tests of quite unusual breadth, 
but with high representation in the anxiety area, was 
incorporated in an ‘overlap’ design. . . . It was then 
centroid factored along with personality questionnaire 
measures, physical fitness measures, and dynamic 
measures of ergic strength. Seventeen factors were 
extracted and rotated. . . . Nine factors were identi- 
fied by matching with patterns previously and inde- 
pendently established, six were matchable with mod- 
erate confidence, and two were unmatchable.” Ss 
were 86 male college students. 103 variables were 
measured on each S. 18 tables, 22 refs.—H. Ruja. 
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786. Hess, Robert D., & Hink, Douglas L. (U. 
Chicago) А comparison of forced vs. free Q-sort 
procedure. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 83-90.—A (Q-sort 
was constructed to explore Erikson's concept of iden- 
tity formation in adolescence. It covered the areas 
of occupation, social and sex role, competence, and 
definiteness. A total of 72 items was paired, one item 
dealing with positive identity, its mate with the diffuse 
identity counterpart. Ss taking the free sort were 
allowed to arrange as many cards as they desired 
within the range of 10 sorting intervals. The forced- 
choice Ss had to place a predetermined number of 
items into each interval cell. The results of the free 
and forced sorts did not differ significantly.—F. Gold- 
smith. 


787. Klimov, E. A. Korrelyatsiya diagnostich- 
eskikh dannykh pri laboratornom ispytanii pod- 
vizhnosti nervnykh protsessov dvumya priyemani. 
[Correlation of diagnostic data in laboratory tests of 
the mobility of the nervous processes using two 
methods.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, 
No. 2, 117-120.—The author evaluates 2 different 
approaches to the study of the typological character- 
istics of the higher nervous activity. Both methods 
are suitable in diagnosing Ss as mobile or inert in 
respect to their higher nervous activity. The cor- 
relation between the 2 methods is represented by an 
r of .68.—4. Cuk. 


788. Openshaw, Joseph W. (U. Tennessee) The 


cue value of certain attributes of faces. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 20, 4447.—A bstract. 
789. Pinneau, S. R., & Milton, A. (U. Califor- 


nia) The ecological veracity of the self-report. 
J. genet. Psychol, 1958, 93, 249-276.—A study of 
"the ecological veracity of the self-report, i.e., the 
extent of correspondence between the self-report” and 
Os’ reports. “The subjects of the study were 43 
married male college students. The observers . . . 
were the subjects’ wives. . . . The subjects’ reports 
consisted of their responses to items of three MMPI 
scales, MF, SS, and Si, and of three comparable 
scales from the Behavioral Inventory. The observers 
answered the same items, couched in the third person, 
in terms of their husbands. . . . The analysis of the 
data indicate that in most instances there was ap- 
proximately as high agreement between observers and 
subjects as the reliability of the self-reports and of 
the observational records permit.” 18 refs —C. T. 
Morgan. 


790. Schlesinger, Herbert J. (Topeka, Kan.) 
Psychological testing. Menninger Quart., 1959, 
13(4), 1-6.—The use of a battery of tests and stand- 
ardized interviews in a clinical ‘setting is presented 
for an audience of interested laymen.—]V. А. Varvel. 


791. Stone, Herbert K., & Dellis, Nicholas P. 
An exploratory investigation into the levels hy- 
pothesis. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 333-340.—It is 
hypothesized that the more highly structured the test, 
the more likely that the data obtained will derive 
from a more conscious level of the personality and 
that the less structured the test, the less conscious the 
material obtained. The WAIS, TAT, Sentence Com- 
pletions Test, Rorschach, and Draw-a-Person Test 
were administered to 20 hospitalized patients diag- 
nosed as pseudoneurotic or pseudocharacterologic: 
Schizophrenia. Each protocol was rated for the 
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amount of pathology with results suggesting consid- 
erable overlap between the tests on the levels of con- 
sciousness tapped.—4. F. Greenwald. 


(See also Abstracts 725, 748, 758, 846, 872, 1055, 
1113, 1282, 1301) 


INVENTORIES 


792. Martin, Barclay. (U. Wisconsin) The 
measurement of anxiety. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 
189-203.—“Measures, which previous research had 
suggested as involving individual differences in anxi- 
ety, were obtained on 98 college females and a factor 
analysis was performed upon the resulting correlation 
matrix. One factor did emerge that was identified 
as an anxiety dimension. This anxiety factor was 
relatively independent of three other factors identified 
as intelligence, motivation in psychological experi- 
ments, and paper and pencil test taking habits or atti- 
tudes" Among the measures used were the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, items from the K and L 
scales of the MMPI, annoyances, and food dislikes. 
—H. Ruja. 

793. Peek, Roland M. & Olson, Gordon W. 
(Hastings State Hospital) Organization and inter- 
nal structure of the MMPI (2nd Ed.). Hastings, 
Minn.: Hastings State Hospital, 1959. 66 p.—In- 
tended “for those clinicians, researchers, and teachers 
who are interested in the internal structure of the 
MMPI and the relationships of items making up 
the test. It is not intended as an interpretative 
manual.” Contains a concise martix and a listing of 
item. overlap between scales; tables converting item 
designation from individual to group form and vice 
versa, also giving item content, scales on which the 
item appears, scoring direction—E, Bakis. 


(See also Abstracts 346, 701, 764, 835, 1087, 1168, 
1227, 1259, 1410) 


Projective Methods 


794. Appelbaum, Stephen A. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) The effect of altered psychological 
atmosphere on Rorschach responses: A new sup- 
plementary procedure. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1959, 
23, 179-185.—After the completion of standard Rors- 
chach testing, the Altered Atmosphere Procedure is 
introduced in an attempt to promote greater relaxa- 
tion and casualness. Case examples demonstrate that 
much can be learned from the way the S responds to 
the examiner's effort to change the atmosphere as well 
as from the content of the new responses and from 
a comparison with those previously given—W. A. 
Varvel. 

795. Binder, Hans. Die Helldunkeldeutungen 
im psychodiagnostischen Experiment von Rors- 
chach. [Shading responses in Rorschach’s psycho- 
diagnostic experiment.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans 
Huber, 1959. 127 р. S. Fr. 12—A monograph re- 
print of Binder’s paper on Rorschach shading re- 
sponses, originally published in 1932 (see Schweiz. 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1932, 30, 1-67, 233-286). 
Included are Binder’s early comments on the inkblots 
and his interpretation of shading responses in normal 
and psychiatric syndromes, illustrated with numerous 
case samples. 61 references to pre-1932 literature. 
—H. P. David. 
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796. Duché, D. J., & Engels, C. Résultats des 
tests psychologiques chez les jeunes hystériques. 
[Results of psychological tests with young hysterics.] 
Psychol. Franc., 1959, 4, 309-314.—Rorschach and 
TAT studies were made of 8 girls aged 10-19 with 
WISC IQ 90-100. Some interpretational differences 
between the 2 tests were noted. Certain changes in 
response with age were observed.—C. J. Adkins. 

797. Frank, Lawrence K. Toward a projective 
psychology. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 246-253.— 
"A growing sophistication about theorizing and the 
development of conceptual models is necessary if we 
are to develop a projective psychology which will go 
beyond accepted assumptions and dubious conceptions 
that have been productive, but which are becoming 
increasingly obsolete in the emerging new climate 
of opinion. ... A projective psychology offers oppor- 
tunities for creative, imaginative conceptualization 
and escape from.the accepted way of thinking and 
investigating which are blocking more fruitful studies 
and more productive thinking about human person- 
ality.” —A. F. Greenwald. 


798. Hartman, A. A. (Municipal Court Chicago, 
Ill.) Personality factors in perceptual distortion. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 181-188.—Report of a case 
involving perceptual distortion on the TAT and dis- 
cussion of its implications for perception theory.— 
Н. Ruja. 

799. Hunt, Valerie V., & Weber, Mary Ellen. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Body Image Pro- 
jective Test. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 3-10.—Com- 
parative data were obtained from 100 college women 
on a Body Image Projective Test and an objective 
rating scale. Relationships between scores on these 
tests were not significant at the .01 level, and the 
question posed by the authors is whether “the two 
tests inherently differ or whether they measure dif- 
ferent aspects of the body image."—4. F. Greenwald. 


800. King, B. T. (USN Medical Research Lab.) 
Relationships between submarine school perform- 
ance and scores on the Navy Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, 
17(8, Whole No. 301). ii, 15 p—3 groups of Ss 
were selected from a single class of Navy Submarine 
School. Included were 21 students dropped for tem- 
peramental, psychiatric, or academic reasons; 24 stu- 
dents having low final standing; and 23 having high 
final standing. Comparisons of scores оп selected 
scoring categories of the Navy Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test indicate that students who are dropped give 
indications of lower motivation for achievement and 
compliance with instructions and less emotional in- 
volvement in the test situation.—J. L. Brown. 

801. Klopfer, Walter G., Allen, Bernadene V., 
& Etter, David. (U. Portland) Content diversity 
on the Rorschach and “range of interests.” J. proj. 
Tech., 1960, 24, 290-291.—A measure of range of 
interests was derived from the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. Insignificant correlations were ob- 
tained between the Strong interest score and the 
total number of Rorschach categories, total number 
of Rorschach responses, and the WAIS Full Scale 
IQ.—A. F. Greenwald. 

802. Lubin, Bernard. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) Some effects of set and stimulus properties 
on TAT stories. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 11-16.— 
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Effects of set and stimulus properties on ТАТ re- 
sponses were studied. Elicitors of sexual expression 
(Cards 2 and 19) and of aggressive expression 
(Cards 8BM and 20) were administered. “Analyses 
revealed that set and stimulus properties produced 
statistically significant effects on both sexual and 
aggressive expression, but not on response time or 
productivity.” There was a significant interaction 
between set and stimulus factors on sexual expression 
but not on aggressive expression.—4. F, Greenwald. 

803. Phares, E. Jerry; Stewart, Lawrence M., 
& Foster, James M. (Kansas State U.) Instruc- 
tion variation and Rorschach performance. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 28-31.—"In this study it was 
predicted that when Ss categorize the Rorschach 
testing situation as one in which their responses are 
either right or wrong the result would be fewer 
total, movement, and color responses; more popular, 
animal, and pure form responses; and a higher form- 
level Results failed to confirm any of the hypothe- 
ses, although a significant difference was found be- 
tween examiners in total number of responses elicited. 
—A. F. Greenwald. 

804. Pine, Fred. (New York U.) A manual 
for rating drive content in the TAT. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 32-45.—“The present paper describes and 
illustrates a manual for rating the use of drive con- 
tent in TAT stories.” A theoretical rationale, de- 
rived from psychoanalytic theory, is presented. 
“Three main types of ratings are described. . . . 
Material supporting the general independence, inter- 
rater reliability, and validity of the main scores was 
also presented.” —A. F. Greenwald. 


805. Rao, S. K. R., & Ramadevi, T. (All-India 
Inst. Mental Health, Bangalore) An experiment 
in the analysis of TAT responses. J. All-India Inst. 
Ment. Hlth., 1958, 1(1), 42-50.—“A set of 20 TAT 
cards prepared for use in Indian adult population was 
employed in this study.” The verbal responses of 1 
patient were analyzed. The analysis substantiates 
personal history data—C. T. Morgan. 


806. Reisman, John M. (Rochester Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, N.Y.) Types of movement in chil- 
dren’s Rorschachs. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 46-48. 
—Contrary to Piotrowski’s interpretation of move- 
ment responses, results of this study indicate that, 
with disturbed children, if a child's m is of the ex- 
tensor (flexor, blocked) type, then it is highly proh- 
able that his record contains M and FM of this type. 
A positive correlation is suggested between the types 
of movement of m, M, and FM in children—A. F. 
Greenwald, 


807. Rosner, Stanley. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Bridgeport, Conn.) Inquiry: Partial or total. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 49-51—“The notion is ad- 
vanced that stereotyped content analyses of Rorschach 
responses based upon normative data is not very dif- 
ferent from making blanket interpretations in dream 
analysis or in psychotherapy.” The value of the 
inquiry in providing data of clinical significance is 
discussed —A. F. Greenwald. 

‚ 808. Solkoff, Norman. (State U. Iowa) Effects 
of a variation in instructions on responses to TAT 
cards. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 67-70.—A group of 
30 college students and a group of 30 hospitalized 
psychiatric patients were administered a series of 
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5 TAT cards under both first-person and third-person 
instructions. Instructions had a significant effect on 
total narration time, verbal productivity, and total 
number of pauses exceeding a 10-second limit in the 
student group. Initial reaction time was longer under 
first-person instructions in the patient sample. Dif- 
ferential effects of the order of administration are 
reported for the 2 groups.—4. F. Greenwald. 


(See also Abstracts 10, 686, 694, 706, 720, 769, 
963, 965, 1136, 1142) 


PERSONALITY DIAGNOSIS 


809. Bower, Eli M. (California State Dept. Men- 
tal Hygiene, Sacramento) Early identification of 
emotionally handicapped children іп school, 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1960. xiii, 120 
p. $5.50.—Designed to assist school personnel to 
become more effective "suspecticians," this brief vol- 
ume reviews pertinent past research, discusses social 
and educational aspects of early identification, offers 
a conceptual framework for defining "emotionally 
handicapped," and describes a California study using - 
especially devised screening techniques based on in- 
formation ordinarily available to most teachers. 
Copies of rating scales, instructions, and teacher 
work sheets are appended. 121 refs.—H. P. David. - 

810. Cassel, Russell N., & Harriman, B. Lynn. 
(Fontana, Calif.) A comparative analysis of per- 
sonality and ego strength test scores for in-prison, 
neuro-psychiatric and typical individuals. /. educ. 
Res. 1959, 53, 43-52—A comparative analysis of 
scores from the Group Personality Projective Test 
(GPPT) and the Ego Strength Q Test (ESQT) 
was made for: 100 select youth who were air force 
cadets; 100 unselected adults; 30 young ministers, 
priests, or rabbis; 100 neuropsychiatric hospital pa- 
tients (N-P); and 100 federal reformatory prisoners. 
Both tests discriminated with statistical and practical 
significance between normal and deviant Ss, but there 
was little practical significance between N-P Ss and 
federal prisoners. The personality scores of the 
N-Ps show more serious disturbance and lower ego 
strength than scores of the prisoners.—F. Goldsmith. 
\ 811. Hardy, Miles W. (Florida State U.) The 
interaction of patients’ intelligence and other fac- 
tors with clinicians’ skill in the diagnostic use of 
human figure drawings. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4438.—Abstract. 

812. Klopfer, Walter G. (U. Portland) The 
psychological report: Use and communication of 
psychological findings. New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1960. іх, 146 p. $4.50.—On the assumption 
that "the findings of psychological assessment pro- 
cedures are meaningful, basically consistent and com- 
municable to others,” the psychological report is 
considered in terms of purpose, focus, style, organi- 
zation, and language. The process of integrating the 
results of an extensive test battery is illustrated with 
a detailed case study. An additional 17 reports аге 
appended, representing a variety of referring prob- 
lems. 27 reífs.—H. P. David. 

813. Mayman, Martin. Ego strength and the 
potential for recovery from mental illness. In 
J. G. Peatman & E. І. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift 
for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 344-357.— 
"Some promising leads to the clinical assessment 0 
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residual ego strength in mental illness lie in diagnostic 
observations of: (1) the extent to which the patient 
himself desires and remains open to psychological 
change; (2) the quality of his efforts to maintain 
optimal integration of self and situation; and (3) the 
scope and quality of his continued investment in 
others.” 28 refs—H. B. English. 

814. Nyman, G. E., & Smith, G. J. W. (U. Lund, 
Sweden) A contribution to the definition of psy- 
chopathic personality. Lunds U. Arsskr., Avd. 2, 
1959, 55(10), 16 p.— This research sought to identify 
characteristic behavioral patterns on an experimental 
task of 3 subgroups of young institutionalized female 
delinquents: defectives, neurotics, and psychopaths. 
The task was a serial modification of Thurstone’s 
version of the Stroop Color-Word Test, in which the 
S is given incongruent color-word combinations .to 
read. The 3 groups tended to show different patterns, 
and in the major results, the psychopathic group 
showed an increasing lack of response control during 
the course of the experiment. These results are in- 
terpreted as demonstrating the inability of the psycho- 
path to plan and to adapt his behavior to new situa- 
tional requirements.—D. P. Crowne. 

815. Smith, G. J. W., & Nyman, G. E. (U. Lund, 
Sweden) Psychopathologic behavior in a serial 
experiment. Lunds U. Arsskr., Avd. 2, 1959, 56(5), 
73 p.—Psychiatric patients, representing а number 
of clinical syndromes, and normals were given a 
serial modification of Thurstone's adaptation of the 
Stroop Color-Word Task. This behavioral measure 
yields several response patterns which were hypothe- 
sized to correlate with clinical symptoms. Both 
within-group and between-group comparisons were 
made. Results on the whole confirmed the hypothe- 
ses. In general, the more disturbed the S as deter- 
mined by clinical data, the more disorganized his 
responses on the color-word task. Further, the pat- 
terns of response were found to appear differentially 
in different clinical groups: thus, hysterics were 
found to display a tendency to a dissociative sequence 
of responses, and psychopaths were characterized by 
less disorganization of responses.—D. P. Crowne. , 


(See also Abstracts 687, 1037, 1088, 1146) 


PERSONALITY (STRUCTURE & DYNAMICS) 


816. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U.) Per- 
sonality and social encounter: Selected essays. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon, 1960. x, 386 p. $7.50—A 
collection of 21 previously published essays, some re- 
vised for this edition, conveying Allport's scientific- 
humanistic approach to personality, motivational the- 
ory, normative problems, and perception and social 
programs. A 12-page bibliography of Allport's 
1921-60 publications is appended.—H. P. David. 

817. Anon. The perception project. Menninger 
Quart., 1959, 13(4), 16-23.—12 years of research on 
individual differences in perception have suggested 
that there is a consistency in a person's thought proc- 
esses—styles of thinking, perceiving and remember- 
ing—which guides his responses and helps him adjust 
tothe world. Cognitive styles reflect basic character- 
istics of personality organization. Series of experi- 
ments are described.—/. A. Varvel. 

818. Armon, Virginia. (Pasadena Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Calif.) Some personality variables in 
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overt female homosexuality. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
24, 292-309.—Homosexual and heterosexual women 
were compared on certain variables of Rorschach 
and figure drawing performance. Psychologist-judges 
were unable to differentiate on blind analysis between 
homosexual and heterosexual Rorschachs and figure 
drawings. Hypotheses tested and discussed relate to 
homosexual dependency, hostile-fearful conception of 
the masculine role, psychosexual confusion, and lim- 
ited personal-social relations. Results strongly sup- 
port the hypothesis that homosexual women perceive 
women and feminine relationships with a hostile- 
aggressive cathexis.—4. F. Greenwald. 

819. Bittencourt, R. S. A privação do amor 
protetor entre as causas do sentimento de inferi- 
oridade. [The deprivation of protective love among 
the causes of inferiority feeling.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., 
Rio de Jan., 1958, 8(7-8), 29-34.—A distinction be- 
tween neurosis, psychopathic personality, and psycho- 
sis is established by the author on the basis of 
maladjustment with one's self and/or with the envi- 
ronment. The deprivation of protective love is the 
midpoint between rejection and excessive affection, 
both being responsible for inferiority feeling.—R. M. 
Almeida. 

820. Cairns, Robert B. (Stanford U.) The in- 
fluence of dependency-anxiety on the effectiveness 
of social reinforcers. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 
4436.—A bstract. 

821. Cofer, C. N., & Johnson, W. R. Personality 
dynamics in relation to exercise and sports. In 
Warren R. Johnson (Ed.), Science and medicine of 
exercise and sports. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 
525-559.—"'This chapter is composed of three parts: 
(1) an overview of four major modern theories of 
motivation with their respective implications for why 
people exercise, play, and engage in sports; (2) a 
discussion of personality testing and personality tests ; 
and (3) a review of personality studies that have been 
done in relation to sports, a discussion of changes in 
motivation to play and compete in sports during the 
course of maturing and aging, and a note on hypnotic 
research in this area.” 122 refs.—F. N. Arnhoff. 

822. Diamond, Solomon. Inhibition, disinhibi- 
tion, and the percepts of psychologists. In J. G. 
Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for 
Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 50-59.—Inhibi- 
tions play a vital role in all behavior. "They must 
keep pace with the differentiation of response ca- 
pacity. . . . For adjusted behavior we need a good 
set of inhibition-inhibitors."—H. B. English. 

823. Frank, Lawrence К. Tactile communica- 
tion. Etc., 1958, 16, 31-79.—4A review and discus- 
sion of tactile experiences in personality development, 
the cultural patterning of tactile experiences, the 
pathology of tactile processes and experiences, and 
research possibilities. 74 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 

824. Freeman, David. (Stanford U.) An ex- 
perimental investigation of the construct self- 
cognition. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4443.— 
Abstract. 

825. Gollin, Eugene S. Cognitive dispositions 
and the formation of impressions of personality. 
In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Fest- 
schrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 157- 
170.—Relatively stable individual differences are 
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found in reaction to experimentally controlled pres- 
entations (via motion pictures) of persons and their 
behavior. Some Ss integrate disparate behaviors 
into a unified impression of the person, others react 
to one kind of behavior, as if it characterized the 
person, or to the behaviors as distinct episodes with- 
out a combined impression of the person. These 
differences in perception of persons are correlated 
with stable cognitive dispositions, and are differently 
distributed with age in younger Ss. 17 refs.—H. В. 
English. 


826. Guerra, C. V. Regressão, [Regression.] 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 8(7-8), 35-43.— 
Regression is considered to be a defense mechanism 
against anxiety, and the behavior of a mature man is 
compared with one who shows regressive behavior. 
Examples that illustrate the various forms of regres- 
sion and analyse its causes are presented.—R. M. 
Almeida, 


827. Holzman, Philip S. Repression and cog- 
nitive style. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 
15). Рр. 330-343,—Evidence is presented for a cor- 
relation between the use of repression and the tend- 
ency to leveling of memory schemata (Bartlett).— 
Н. В. English. 


828. Kates, Solis L. (U. Massachusetts) First- 
impression formation and authoritarianism. Hum. 
Relat., 1959, 12, 277-286.—Sullivan’s belief that un- 
derstanding of others is accomplished by the per- 
ceiver in terms of his own attitudes and interpreta- 
tive criteria was tested by varying perceivers in 
authoritarianism. 2 stimulus persons, 30 F Scale 
items, and a 30-trait graphic rating scale comprised 
the methodology for 96 student Ss. Results indicated 
that “the high-authoritarian Ss evaluated the stimulus 
persons as manifesting significantly more authori- 
tarianism, power, leadership, social sensitivity, posi- 
tive traits, and personal attractiveness than did the 
low-authoritarian Ss."—M. York. 


829. Lazarus, Richard S. A program of research 
in psychological stress. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. 
Hartley (Eds), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 
35: 15). Рр. 313-329.—“, . . Two main problems 
underlie the total research effort: (a) What are the 
antecedents of the arousal of stress?, and (b) What 
are the mechanisms employed by different types of 
personalities for mastering stress? The answer to the 
first question is being sought in the interaction of the 
stressor stimulus with the motivational characteristics 
of subjects. The second question is being dealt with 
by embedding it in ego-defense theory. We are seek- 
ing to find relations between the defense employed 
and the degree and content of the threat, and to pre- 
dict these through personality assessment. . . . The 
arousal of stress in the present research program 
depends upon the use of motion pictures or tape- 
recorded passages. In this way the subject becomes 
naturally involved in the experiment, and while he 
himself is not directly exposed to danger, he may 
vicariously respond to the experiences of the char- 
acters in the stimulus. Because no deception is in- 
volved, the same subject may be exposed repeatedly 
to various types of stimuli. . . . One of the critical 
problems of systematic stress research is to identify 
the characteristics of the stress state itself. The 
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present program is built around a multi-level ap- 
proach to the problem. In other words, not only 
are self-report measures of stress arousal and the 
qualities of the stress reaction obtained . . . but the 
psychophysiological measures are also provided." 15 
refs.—H. B. English. 

830. Lebo, Dell, & Applegate, William S. (Child 
Guidance Clinic, Jacksonville, Fla.) The MAS and 
the DRQ. J. gen. Psychol, 1959, 61, 275-279.— 
Scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale (MAS) 
and on the Discomfort Relief Quotient (DRQ) were 
obtained from 89 college students, ages 17-27. No 
significant correlations were found between DRQ 
and MAS scores. This seems to support the concep- 
tion of MAS as a measure of enduring anxiety and 
the DRQ as being more transitory.—H. Ruja. 

831. Ledyard, Francis M. (U. Houston) De- 
velopmental differences between successful and 
unsuccessful intellectualizers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4439.—Abstract. 


832. Mitchell, James V., Jr. (U. Texas) Goal- 
setting behavior as a function of self-acceptance, 
over- and underachievement, and related person- 
ality variables. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 93-104. 
—Ss were 100 female college students divided into 4 
groups: self-acceptant under- and overachievers, and 
self-rejectant under- and overachievers. Each S was 
given the Bills' Index of Adjustment and Values, the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale, and other items re- 
lated to mental health and the desire to achieve. 
Goal-setting behavior, as manifested in grade ex- 
pectations, showed some important differences in the 
4 groups. It was found that the self-acceptant under- 
achievers led all groups in gross overestimation of 
their grades, while the self-rejectant overachievers 
led others in either achieving or exceeding the ex- 
pected grade.—R. M. Frumkin. 


833. Newcomb, Theodore M. Some varieties of 
interpersonal attraction. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. 
Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy 
(see 35: 15). Pp. 171-182.—5 categories of attrac- 
tion are distinguished admiration, personal trust, 
role support, respect, value support—and a combined 
general attractiveness. Indices for these categories 
have been empirically tested. Evidence for certain 
dynamic relationships of these categories is presented 
and a model for the study of attraction is briefly de- 
scribed.—H. B. English. 


834. Penna, A. G. A natureza da personalidade 
segundo H. A. Murray e Clyde Kluckhohn. [The 
nature of personality according to H. A. Murray and 
Clyde Kluckhohn.] Bol. Inst. Psicol, Rio de Jan., 
1958, 8(9-10), 33-36.— The author compares Mur- 
ray's personality concept as a logical construct with 
the positivistic and behavioristic concepts that iden- 
tify personality with a series of observable reactions. 
—R. M. Almeida. 


835. Riffenburgh, Geraldine H. (1552 St. Louis 
Dr., Honolulu, Hawaiii) Responses to color com- 
binations as indices of personality traits. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1959, 61, 317-322.—Woods’ Polychrome In- 
dex (PI) and the Responsibility (Re) and Social 
Introversion (Si) scales from the MMPI were ad- 
ministered to 97 Ss, ages 15-28. Rs of .80 for Re 
and PI and .42 for Si and PI were found. Hence, 
"the PI appears to be a good predictor of responsi- 
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bility and a fair predictor of social introversion.” 
Since the MMPI takes a trained person 2-3 hours to 
administer and score while an untrained person can 
administer and score the PI and compute regression 
values in 5 or 6 minutes, the author recommends con- 
sidering it for inclusion in investigations of person- 
ality.—H. Ruja. 

836. Seltzer, Carl C. (Harvard U.) Masculinity 
‚апа smoking. Science, 1959, 130, 1706-1707.—Mas- 
culine component refers to external morphological 
features. “Study of the relative strength of the mas- 
culine component in a series of males reveals a sig- 
nificant association with their differential smoking 
habits. Weakness of the masculine component is sig- 
nificantly more frequent in smokers than in non- 
smokers and most frequent in the heavier smokers." 
Perhaps the extent to which smokers and nonsmokers 
differ in their susceptibility to disease is due to bio- 
logical factors rather than smoking itself—S. J. 
Lachman. 


837. Seward, John P. Beyond canalization. In 
J, G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for 
Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 33-49.—“Canal- 
ization is equated with the acquisition of motives in 
McClelland’s hedonic theory. From that theory, 
based on a shifting adaptation level, it follows that 
canalized wants and fears, like positive and negative 
affects, are subject to habituation. A typical curve 
is deduced for strength of channeling with repeated 
reinforcements, rising more and more slowly to a 
limit, then falling in the same manner. A few bits 
of evidence are turned up, and implications for ‘hu- 
man nature’ are briefly considered.” 30 refs—Au- 
thor summary. 


838. Stotland, Ezra. (U. Washington) An ex- 
pectancy approach to security as a general aspect 
of motivation. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 253-268.— 
An individual’s security with respect to a particular 
need is defined as his expectation that the need will 
occur and will be satisfied. Security is a function of 
the expected frequency of occurrence of the need, its 
expected strength, and the time elapsing before its 
occurrence.—H, Ruja. 


839. Voegele, George Е., & von Schumann, 
Hans-Joachim. Rationality and emotionality. 
Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 119-133.— 
Emotionality and rationality are seen as basic or 
given conditions in the personality structure whose ef- 
fects are culturally influenced. In the West, rational 
forces influence the concept of masculinity; emo- 
tionality influences the concept of femininity. His- 
torically, the influence of these factors has changed 
and the later stress on rational attitudes has affected 
viewpoints toward stress, conflict, and psychopatho- 
logical reactions. Unconscious emotional forces thus 
accumulate and disturb stability and psychic balance. 
Therapy’s aim is to mobilize emotional forces and 
supply what our culture does not.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


840. Wall, Harvey W., & Guthrie, George M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Academic stress and per- 
ceptual thresholds. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 269- 
273.—Visual thresholds for words connoting success 
and security, and failure and insecurity were de- 
termined for 67 students who were under threat of 
dismissal for poor scholarship. А negative correla- 
tion was found between academic success and visual 
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thresholds of words connoting failure. A negligible 
correlation was found between success words and 
academic success. It is believed that the elevated 
thresholds of those who did poorly were indicative 
of poorer methods of handling the anxiety aroused 
by threats of failure."—H, Ruja. 


841. Woodbury, John M. (Washington State 
U.) The reinforcing value of verbalization as a 
function of anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 
442.—Abstract. 


842. Zaidi, S. M. Н. (Dacca U., Pakistan) Cog- 
nitive behavior under stress: А survey of litera- 
ture. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 57-64.—Intelligence “may 
be one of the critical conditions in reactions to stress.” 
The researches reviewed, though not conclusive, dem- 
onstrate “that under conditions of conflict and/or 
frustration the organism sooner or later suffers a 
disorganization in his behavior, which may be transi- 
tory or permanent depending on the intensity of the 
stimulus and the capacity of the organism exposed 
to it" 45 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 299, 300, 301, 304, 322, 371, 660, 
684, 688, 734, 797, 1342) 
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843. Fried, Edrita. (Alberta Einstein Coll. Medi- 
cine, NYC) The ego in love and sexuality. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. 296 р. $5.50.—"An 
effort to observe and describe how the ego operates 
... İn a limited area of human experience,—love and 
sexuality. . . . The ego at first furthers survival by 
devising ingenious methods of self-protection against 
adverse circumstances in infancy and childhood. Yet 
these very methods, perpetuated unconsciously into 
later periods, may turn into impediments in the form 
of symptoms and character problems which interfere 
with sexual functioning.” Clinical illustrations are 
taken from psychoanalytic psychotherapy carried out 
in both individual and group settings—S. Glasner. 


844. Giltay, H. Zur Psychologie der mensch- 
lichen Selbstentzweiung. [The psychology of the 
splitting of the human self.] Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom., 1960, 8, 105-119.—A critical essay on 
Freud's doctrine of ego, id and superego, The “ego” 
is not the true subject but a theater role played by 
man vis-a-vis his own “inner world.” The splitting 
proceeds in playing different sorts of theater roles. 
There are 2 “moralities” (super-ego), consolatory, 
and idealistic plays. These roles are adopted to avoid 
direct confrontation with reality. The essential task 
of psychotherapy is to deliver man from his pe- 
ripheral ego-standing and to return him to his own 
“center,” to the relief produced in coming back to 
his own self.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


845. Hartman, Heinz. Psychoanalysis and moral 
values. New York; International Univer. Press, 
1960. 121 p.  $3.00.—Psychoanalysis is a scientific 
tool which has been used to evaluate moral values, 
frequently against the will of those who are most 
familiar with the tool, including Freud himself. The 
psychological dynamics and economics of.moral be- 
havior are analyzed. The subjective nature of a 
number of so-called objective criteria for moral be- 
havior is pointed out. The author stresses that suc- 
cessful psychoanalysis makes the motivation for moral 
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behavior clearer, and diminishes rationalization, but 
does not necessarily result in greater morality. 
“Analysis is as little a never failing key to morality 
as it is. . . a reliable key to happiness.” 49 refs.— 
L. Katz. 


846. Holt, Robert R. (New York U.) Recent 
developments in psychoanalytic ego psychology 
and their implications for diagnostic testing. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 254-266.—The work of Hart- 
mann and Erikson is discussed as it contributes to 
personality assessment and psychodiagnosis.—4. F. 
Greenwald. 


847. Jung, C. G. (Seestreasse 228, Kusnacht bei 
Zurich, Switzerland) Collected Works. Vol. VIII. 
The structure and dynamics of the psyche. New 
York: Pantheon, 1960. 596 р. $6.00.—This book 
presents 19 works of the author, grouped under 7 
general headings, which represent the development 
of the conceptual foundations of analytical psychol- 
ogy over a period of 4 decades. The earliest papers 
date from the period following Jung's separation from 
the original psychoanalytic group; and the final con- 
'tribution in the collection is the treatise on synchro- 
mo first published in 1950 (see 27: 3122).—J. G. 

ratt, 


848. Paddock, F. (Drew U.) A philosophical 
investigation of the relation between psychoanaly- 
sis and theology. J. pastoral Care, 1959, 13, 38—41. 
—Psychoanalysis serves Christian theology in that 
it leads “а person to a point where he has the strength 
and ability to see the fundamental dichotomy of his 
soul.” It is only Christian theology which “assigns 
and emphasizes man's responsibility for his predica- 
ment (doctrine of sin), yet sees that it is impossible 
for natural man to escape it."—0O. Strunk, Jr. 


849. Reik, ‘Theodor. The haunting melody: 
Psychoanalytic experiences in life and music. 
New York: Grove, 1960. viii, 376 р. $245 —A 
paperback reissue of the 1953 edition (see 28: 5585). 
—C. T. Morgan. 


_ 850. Schafer, Roy. Representations of perceiv- 
ing and acting in psychological test responses. In 
J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift 
for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 291-312.— 
Test results of 2 nonpsychotic patients interpreted in 
the light of Freud's ego psychology.—H. B. English. 


(See also Abstracts 756, 936, 969, 982, 1106) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


851. Korchin, Sheldon Ј., & Herz, Marvin. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Differential 
effects of “shame” and “disintegrative” threats on 
emotional and adrenocortical functioning. AMA 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 640-651.—“An experi- 
mental task intended as a shame threat (Scrambled 
Sentences) and another designed as a disintegrative 
threat (Picture Description) were administered to 
comparable groups of healthy young men on the 
second of two experimental days. Plasma hydro- 
cortisone levels were found to be significantly elevated 
at the time of first measurement . . . even in the ab- 
sence of intended stress. Before-to-after measures 
made on the stress day indicate both adrenocortical 
and emotional response to both experimental condi- 
tions. n The findings are taken as evidence of the 
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need for distinguishing the various aspects of the 
stress experience—the threatening situation, the af- 
fective response, physiological or behavior change." 
—C. T. Morgan. 


852. Kottenhoff, H., & Lindahl, L. Laboratory 
studies on the psychology of motion-sickness, 
Acta psychol., Amst, 1960, 17, 89-112.—Optical 
means are used to test motion-sickness susceptibility, 
and are compared with rocking and rotation chairs. 
Correlations of extraversion, neuroticism, and anx- 
iety were made with motion-sickness susceptibility, 
Dependent variable correlated negatively with extra- 
version, positively (low) with neuroticism, and 
showed little relation to anxiety. The visual com- 
ponent is important in inducing motion-sickness.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


853. von Fieandt, К. (U. Helsinki, Finland) 
Gefühl und Affekt als Gegenstand psychologischer 
Forschung. [Feeling and affect as subject of psy- 
chological research.] Stud. gen., Berlin, 1958, 11, 
187-192.—The author reviews new research on the 
measurement of feeling and affect (bioelectrical meas- 
urement methods, the psychogalvanometer, GSR, 
EEG, and others) in relation to problems of neuroti- 
cism, frustration, and group behavior.—P. L. Krieger. 


(See also Abstracts 465, 1050, 1208) 
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854. Nigrin, Raphael. (Seton Psychiatric Inst., 
Baltimore, Md.) Similarity and differences in 
American and European psychiatry. Neuropsy- 
chiatry, 1959, 5, 153-169.—Americans prefer the 
mask implications of persona and Europeans the 
deeper ones of character. Genetics as a part of 
psychiatry is stronger in Europe. Differences in 
modes of therapy are reviewed—W. L. Wilkins. 


855. Verner, M. Psycholégia v zdravotnictve. 
[Psychology in health service.] Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia: Slovenska Akadémia Vied, 1957. 173 p.— 
15 articles concerning various areas of clinical psy- 
chology. Contents are: A. Jurovsky, "Clinical Psy- 
chology in Slovakia"; J. Cerveüansky, "Clinical Psy- 
chology through the Eyes of My Own Discipline"; 
Z. Klimo, "The Significance of Psychology in Psy- 
chiatry”; N. Cervenanská, “A Historical Review of - 
the Role of Psychology in Medicine"; G. Dobrotka, 
"Defect Representations in Rorschach"; O. Kondás, 
"Disturbances of the Functional State of the Second 
Signal System in Alcoholics"; R. Skodova-Somogyi, 
"Work Progress of Schizophrenics in the Sorting 
Test and in Normal Work Situations"; O. Kondás, 
“A Contribution of Clinical Psychology on the Effects 
of Occupational Therapy in Mental Patients"; A. 
Stancak, “A Rare Case of Autistic Thinking"; L 
Licko and M. Janec, “Complex Group Therapy of 
Enuresis Nocturna"; S. Cinkovská, “A Psychological 
Solution of the Daily Regimen in Nursing Homes for 
Tuberculous Children"; K. Horňáková, "Interrela- 
tions between the Disease and the Psyche in Asthma- 
tic Children"; M. Verner, “Psychic Reflections of 
Operations"; M. Zurková-Vrabcová, "Rehabilitation 
of Tuberculous Patients"; A. Mari&ová, “Psychopro- 
phylactic Preparation for Painless Childbirth.” Rus- 
sian, English, and German summaries—V. Břicháček. 
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MEDICAL THERAPY 


856. Kutner, Bernard. Physician-patient rela- 
tionships: A theoretical framework. In J. С. 
Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for 
Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 258-273.—A set 
of theoretical concepts to describe the doctor-patient 
relationship. 19 refs.—H. B. English. 


857. Piette, Y. Action du pentothal sur les 
altérations electroencephalographiques de l'elec- 
trochoc. [Action of pentothal on the electroencephalo- 
graphic changes caused by electroshock.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat, Belg., 1959, 59, 1045-1065.—Injec- 
tion of pentothal has a marked sedative effect on the 
‘alterations of the cortical rhythm following ECT. It 
also decreases considerably bioelectric alterations oc- 
curring after the conclusion of a series of ECT. As 
it does not appreciably alter the curative efficiency 
of ECT, the physiopathological effect of the latter 


does not seem linked to the appearance of slow waves, · 


nor to the epileptic fits related to this slow bioelec- 
trical activity—V. Sanua. 


858. Shapiro, Arthur К. (New York U. Coll. 
Medicine) Attitudes toward the use of placebos 
in treatment. J. neru. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 200- 
211.—The attitudes of psychiatric vs. nonpsychiatric 
physicians toward the use of placebos as a therapeutic 
measure are reviewed from the literature. These con- 
trasting attitudes and their implications are discussed. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 


859. Stoller, Robert J., & Geertsma, Robert Н. 
(U. California School Medicine, Los Angeles) 
Measurement of medical students’ acceptance of 
emotionally ill patients. J. med. Educ., 1958, 33, 
585-590.—The commonly negative reaction of medical 
students to emotionally ill patients is discussed and 
subjected to a preliminary study involving a sample 
of senior, male medical students, The student tends 
to judge rather than evaluate the patient, and refuses 
to recognize the absence of any organic illness. He 
reflects the medical instructor's doubt that such 
“ "intangibles' as attitudes, values, feelings, and wishes 
can be studied objectively.” Using Stephenson’s Q 


technique, the author concludes from the 22 students" 


sortings of 63 statements descriptive of patients that 
all members of this sample “felt that a typically or- 
ganically ill patient was closer to their ideal of an 
ideal patient than was a typical emotionally ill pa- 
tient."—J. T. Cowles. 


Drug Therapy 


860. Abse, D. Wilfred; Dahlstrom, W. G., & 
Tolley, A. G. (U. North Carolina) Evaluation of 
tranquilizing drugs in the management of acute 
mental disturbance. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 
973-980.—A previous study of 36 patients adminis- 
tered either reserpine, powdered opium, or placebo 
on a random basis was supplemented by a total of 68 
patients studied in the reserpine series and a 2nd 
series consisting of 30 patients comparing chlor- 
promazine with the standard drug (opium) and the 
inert placebo (lactose). Physiological measures, psy- 
chomotor performance, staff ratings, and personality 
test findings showed no consistent or differential im- 
provement for any drug over any other drug or 
placebo.—N. Н. Pronko. 


- 6 with LSD. The Funkenstein test, 
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861. May, Rupert H., Selymes, Piroska; Week- 
ley, Robert D., & Potts, Albert M. (Cleveland 
Psychiatric Hosp., O.) Thioridazine therapy: Re- 
sults and complications. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
130, 230-234.—N. H. Pronko. 

862. Rosenblum, S., Buoniconto, P., & Graham, 
B. D. (Wayne County Training School, Northville, 
Mich.) “Compazine” vs. placebo: A controlled 
study with educable, emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Amer, J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 713-717.— 
36 childreri, matched for age, IQ, length of residence, 
and socioeconomic status, were studied to determine 
if prochlorperazine (“Сотрагіпе”) is an effective 
therapeutic adjunct in treatment of borderline re- 
tarded, emotionally disturbed boys and girls. 10 mg. 
spansules of compazine were administered to 1 group 
of Ss in their living quarters twice a day for 3 
months, А 2nd group received identical placebos for 
a similar period, while a 3rd group served as control, 
receiving neither the drug nor a placebo. Pre- and 
postexperimental measurements were made of intel- 
lectual functioning, manifest anxiety, and behavior on 
all Ss. All treatment groups improved significantly 
in intellectual functioning after 3 months; none showed 
reduction in anxiety. In general, statistical analyses 
indicated nonsignificant differences postexperimen- 
tally among the groups studied. As a group, the 
“Compazine” treated showed the smallest percentage 
of improvers of the 3 groups. Placebo Ss were su- 
perior to controls and drug group.—V. M. Staudt, 

863. Saavedra, Alfredo, & Mariátegui, Javier. 
La tioridacina en psiquiatría. [The use of thiorida- 
zine in psychiatry.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
22, 585-630.—A review of the literature on the use 
of thioridazine is followed by a description of the 
results of its use in 58 psychiatric cases, Favorable 
results were obtained in 50 patients. Secondary ef- 
fects were minimal and transitory. 20 refs.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

864. Smigel, Joseph O., Lowe, Karl J., & Green, 
Morris. Emotional and psychic problems of in- 
stitutionalized geriatric patients: Evaluation of 
hydroxyzine. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1959, 7, 61-66, 
—101 geriatric patients with emotional disturbances 
were treated with hydroxyzine (Atarax) orally over 
a period ranging from 3-9 months. There were 4 
diagnostic groups: (a) 39 cases of confusion, (b) 12 
cases of conversion hysteria, (c) 45 cases of removal 
disorientation, and (d) 5 cases of senile anxiety and 
tension. 91 (90.4%) benefited from hydroxyzine 
therapy; 10 patients did not respond. No serious 
side-reactions were noted. Several patients experi- 
enced slight drowsiness in the beginning of treat- 
ment.—L. Diller. 

865. Tallaferro, A., Milano, A. J., Alurralde, D. 
G., Paz, C., & Polito, R. Acción de la mescalina у 
la LSD-25 seqün el test de Funkenstein. [The 
action of mescaline and LSD-25 according to the 
Funkenstein test.] Acta neuropsiquiat., Argent., 1959, 
5, 19-21.—6 cases were treated with mescaline and 
as made prior 
to administration in all cases (see 321-5457). The 
mescaline group was tested at 2 hours, 24 hours, and 
7 days. Curves showed a tendency to normalize, 
The LSD group was tested at 2 hours, 5, 15, and 45 
days. Curves were similar to a typical curve previ- 
ously described. The adrenaline curve was never 
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modified and in the last test, the patients tended to 
repeat the first curve—W. W. Meissner. 

866. Van Reeth, P. C., & Bloch, C. Le traite- 
ment des dépressions endogénes par un nouvel in- 
hibiteur de la mono-amine-oxydase: Le nialamide. 
[Treatment of the endogenous depressions by a new 
inhibitor of the monoamine-oxydase type: Niamid.] 
Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 320-327.— 
Forty cases of endogenous depression have been 
treated with nialamide. Results were very good in 
19 cases and a partial or temporary improvement oc- 
curred in 9 more patients. Tolerance was excellent. 
The small group of patients who had manic or hypo- 
banic reactions in their past history reacted best to 
the treatment. One of these cases is presented in 
detail in order to underline the preventive effect of 
the drug in recurrent depressive reactions. It ap- 
pears from an intra-individual comparison that ECT 
has a therapeutic value that remains superior to 
nialamide, as is also the case with other M.A.O. 
inhibitors.”—Author summary. 

867. Wilkens, Bernard, & Malitz, Sidney. (New 
York State Psychiatric Inst. NYC) Some prob- 
lems of dose variation in the use of tranquilizing 
gues Amer, J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 23-29.—N. H. 

ronko. 


(See also Abstracts 499, 507, 960, 1056, 1060) 


Shock Therapy 


868. Bonn, Ethel M., & Boorstein, Seymour. 
(Topeka VA Hosp., Kan.) Regressive electroshock 
therapy and anaclitic psychotherapy: A case re- 
port. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1959, 23, 190-201.— 
After 2 years of hospitalization, a young woman 
initially diagnosed as psychoneurotic depressive re- 
action, later changed to pseudoneurotic schizophrenic 
reaction, was given 30 electroshock treatments over 
a period of 10 consecutive days until a deeply regres- 
sive state was reached. Thereupon she was helped 
to integrate past experiences as they were remem- 
bered and to gain some understanding of traumatic 
events and of those parts of her illness recalled after 
treatment. She responded well to treatment —W. А. 
Varvel. 

869. Delgado, Honorio. La insulinoterapia de 
la esquizofrenia: Nuestra experiéncia en veinte 
años. [Insulin therapy in schizophrenia: 20 years 
experience.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 
$-8.—Experience with 540 cases over a period of 
20 years leads to the following conclusions: (a) the 
most effective therapy is the combination of insulin, 
electroshock, and chlorpromazine; (b) best results 
were obtained with patients confined for less than 6 
months; (a) 50-100 comas seemed to be the most 
effective treatment; (d) 4 deaths (0.9%) are re- 
ported from other complications —W. W. Meisner. 

870. Jaffe, Joseph; Fink, Max, & Kahn, Robert 
L. (Hillside Hosp., Long Island, N.Y.) Changes 
in verbal transactions with induced altered brain 
function. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 235-239.— 
On a random basis a group of 17 patients assigned to 
an experimental (convulsive treatment) group was 
compared with a control (subconvulsive treatment) 
group of 10 patients. Tape recorded interviews given 
prior to, and in the 12th week of, treatment were 
analyzed for the type-token ratio. EEGs were also 
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recorded weekly. Results showed a significant de- 
crease in the mean and an increase in the SDs of the 
type-token ratios of Ss receiving convulsive therapy 
and no differences for the subconvulsive group. The 
degree of this change was related both to the degree 
of delta activity in the EEG and to changes in lan- 
guage pattern observed in independent interviews. 
These language changes are related theoretically to 
brain functions.—N. Н. Pronko. 

871. Jimeno, M. Alfonso Ledesma. (Manicomio 
Provincial, Salamanca, Spain) Aportaciones al 
estudio de la recuperación de la conciencia en los 
enfermos sometidos a la acción del electrochoque. 
[Contributions to the study of the recovery of con- 
sciousness in patients subjected to the action of elec- 
troshock.] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 
284-313.—Using an N of 20, personal data recalled 
with recovery of consciousness from most to least is 
name, address, rank, business, temperament, and age. 
Spatial orientation is better than temporal, and 
sketches and colors recognized more easily than draw- 
ings. Task complexity seems related to the length 
of time after shock before the task can be accom- 
plished. Verbal responses seem unavailable for 3 
minutes and conscious memories for 18 minutes. Full 
recovery takes about 3 hours. The levels of con- 
sciousness seem analogous to levels of maturation, and 
content varies with each level.—B. 5, Aaronson. 

872. Kahn, Robert L., Pollack, Max, & Fink, 
Max. (Hillside Hosp., Long Island, N.Y.) Social 
attitude (California F Scale) and convulsive ther- 
apy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 187-192.—In an 
attempt to measure such social attitudes as conven- 
tionalism and rigidity in a psychiatric population and 
to relate these to change in brain function, a modi- 
fied F scale was administered to the entire inpatient 
population and to 69 consecutive hospitalized patients 
(divided into an experimental group of 59 Ss and a 
control group of 10 Ss) referred for convulsive ther- 
apy. Results showed that “patients with low F scores 
respond to the content of the questionnaire, while 
those with high F scores showed a generalized pat- 
tern of agreement independent of the content.” Pa- 
tients referred for convulsive therapy had higher F 
scores than those given psychotherapy alone, Treat- 
ment and post treatment differences and their psy- 
chologic significance are also discussed.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

(See also Abstract 447) 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


873. Anderson, C. M. Variations in the dy- 
namics of the analytic relationship in the clinic 
and in private practice. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 
20, 73-/8—Although the doctor-patient relationship 
does vary in the clinic and in private practice because 
of factors in the patients, in the therapists, in the 
techniques employed, and in the environmental set- 
ings; a well trained and skillful therapist can work 
successfully with both clinic and private patients.— 
D. Prager. 

874. Bross, Rachel B. (New York Medical Coll., 
NYC) Termination of analytically oriented psy- 
chotherapy in groups. Int. J. group. Psychother., 
1959, 9, 326-337.—A. case is presented with a set of 
criteria for determining patients’ readiness to leave 
psychotherapy.—M. J. Vargas, 
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875. Burton, A. The moment in psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 41-48.—The moment 
is an existential reference to being at a place or loca- 
tion of significance. It is the medium through which 
life and existence are translated. The therapeutic en- 
counter becomes a vehicle for the moment. The 
schizophrenic refuses to live by time as we know it. 
He seeks and evades the critical moment. For the 
schizophrenic, moments of being in the world with 
the psychotherapist are crucial in determining his 
existence.—D. Prager. 


876. Caruso, Igor A. La technique analytique 
en tant que technique “existentielle.” [The ana- 
lytic technique as an “existential” technique.] Acta 
Psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 17-22.—Existential 
analysis is based on the act of transferring experi- 
enced data into an experimental situation. The O 
becomes part of the person observed. The analytical 
technique confronts quite consciously the ambivalence 
which is a feature of every anthropological study and 
aims at being both realistic and historical.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson, 


877. Geeraerts, R. Quelques principes de psy- 
chotherapie de l'adolescent. [Some principles on 
the psychotherapy of the adolescent.] Acta neurol. 
psychiat, Belg., 1959, 59, 1111-1115.— "Psychotherapy 
of the juvenile reaches encouraging results, if the 
cases are properly selected. Experience proves that 
the analysis of the aggressive trends is more im- 
portant than of sexuality. The psychotherapy of the 
juvenile should be carefully restricted to the inter- 
pretation of present situations. The process of iden- 
tification is extremely important in such therapy as 
it is a normal mechanism which should be explained 
and used prudently.” —Author summary. 


878. McPheeters, H. L. (Kentucky Dept. Mental 
Health) A treatment unit for alcoholics. Ment. 
Hosp. 1960, 11(3), 41-42.—A small unit for al- 
coholic males was initiated at Western State Hospital 
which minimized disruption in other services. Ac- 
tivities were markedly affected by new legislation 
covering commitment.—L. Gurel. 


879. Miller, B. M. Communication with a non- 
verbal child. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 79-82. 
—This study is an attempt to clarify the meanings of 
a child's silent periods during therapeutic sessions." 
The child strives to use silence positively as field for 
attitudinal relearning where there has been psychic 
insult, The attitudinal imitation of a silent child is 
not slower than that of a talking child. The silent 
child may imitate the facial expressions, gestures, 
words, and word meanings of the therapist. Silence 
permits the child maximum receptivity for acquiring 
tonality and meaning or for capturing the environ- 
ment, It is more important to know and understand 
what the child does in his silence and to communicate 
this understanding to the child than it is to know why 
the child prefers silence to talking —D. Prager. 


880. Shakow, David. (Bethesda, Md.) The re- 
corded psychoanalytic interview as an objective 
approach to research in psychoanalysis. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1960, 29, 82-97.—The general quality of 
the data provided by the psychoanalytic interview is 
considered, and some limitations and problems are 
discussed. Ways in which the data relate to time, 
to therapy, and to the symbol-referent complex are 
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presented, as well as a brief outline of the range of 
problems, both methodological and substantive, with 
which the recorded interview situation is particularly 
well-suited to deal—L. N. Solomon. 

881. Spohn, Herbert E. The influence of social 
values upon the clinical judgments of psychothera- 
pists. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), 
Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 
274—290.—A low correlation between socioeconomic 
attitude and therapists’ judgments as to whether cer- 
tain hypothetical actions indicate mental health was 
found. Although the data are not decisive, it is sug- 
gested that therapists should know their attitudes and 
be able to discount them.—H. B. English. 

882. Suchman, J. Richard. Observation and 
analysis in child development: A laboratory 
manual. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. 276 p., 
$2.95.—Observation of children is guided by thought- 
provoking questions and by instruction in the use of 
such scientific techniques as are suitable for begin- 
ners. Observational data from varied sources are 
provided for comparison with the student's own 
observations.—H. B. English. 

883. Tarleton, Gladys H., & Tarnower, Samuel 
M. (Pittsfield General Hosp, Mass.) The use of 
letters as part of the psychotherapeutic relation- 
ship: Experiences in a clinic for alcoholism. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 82-89.—Written in 
longhand by a professional level staff member and 
containing personal references as well as news, the 
contacts through letters had manifest effect in the 
attitudes of patients and made possible continuing 
relationship with patients who needed support—W, 
L. Wilkins. 

884. Van Dusen, W. Existential analytic P 
chotherapy. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 35-40. 
— There is no accepted technique. But all existential 
analysts begin with an attempt to understand the 
phenomenological world of the other person. By 
centering in the present world one discovers the role 
of the patient's choosing. One does not analyze or 
interpret. One understand the world of the other. 
Existential therapy has roots in the work of Adler, 
Rank, Freud, and Gestaltists; but it is a significant 
departure from these therapies in several respects.— 
D. Prager. 

(See also Abstracts 839, 844, 845, 848, 1070, 1071, 
1079, 1080, 1095, 1120, 1139, 1143, 1169) 


Therapeutic Process 


885. Bittencourt, R. S. Dos processos pricoterá- 
picos à logoterapie. [From psychotherapeutic proc- 
esses to logotherapy.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 
1958 8(9-10), 12-18—The author describes logo- 
therapy as a process of treatment.—R. M. Almeida. 

886. Boss, Medard. Psychanalyse et analyse du 
“Dasein.” [Psychoanalysis and “Dasein” (existen- 
tial) analysis.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 
8, Í61-171.—The view of the nature of the human 
being must be freed from the shackles of exact sci- 
ence. Only now has the intrinsic correspondence of 
the Freudian therapy and Heideger’s Dasein analysis 
become evident with the latter’s inestimable services 
to psychoanalysis, enabling it to discard the intel- 
lectual acrobatism which its theories had required. 
Analysis of “Dasein” teaches a new silent and respect- 
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ful attitude of the doctor towards the patient and his 
world—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

887. Parloff, Morris B., Iflund, Boris, & Gold- 
stein, Norman. (National Inst. Mental Health, Be- 
thesda, Md.) Communication of “therapy values” 
between therapist and schizophrenic patients. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 193-199.—In an effort to 
identify the essential elements in psychotherapy, re- 
sults are described in the therapy of 2 paranoid 
schizophrenic patients, one of whom subsequently im- 
proved and one who did not. The effectiveness of 
communication and congruence of values in the pa- 
tient-therapist relationship receive primary focus — 
N. H. Pronko. 

888. Slater, R. Evaluation of change. Amer. J. 
Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 3-7.—The analyst must attempt 
to evaluate change in his patient every 3 or every 6 
months. He is to look for evidence of greater spon- 
taneity and less compulsiveness in acting, feeling, and 
DAR He will also note changes in his own feel- 
ings. Such evaluating promotes ways of increasing 
the effectiveness of therapy.—D. Prager. 

‚889. Strupp, Hans Н. Psychotherapists in ac- 
tion: Explorations of the therapist's contributions 
to the treatment process. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1960. 338 p. $875.—The therapist as a 
variable in psychotherapy has been little explored. 
Toward this end the diagnostic formulations, thera- 
peutic conceptions, plans, and communications of a 
Selected sample of therapists are compared; these 
therapists responded as vicarious interviewers to a 
sound film of an initial interview. Part I presents a 
detailed description of the investigation, together 
with a discussion of the implications of the findings. 
Part II contains the records of 40 psychotherapists 
to illustrate the statistical trends. Part III includes 
a description of a system for the comparative analy- 
sis of therapist communications and 2 applications to 
therapeutic interview. Part IV explores further im- 
plications of the work to date and points the way 
toward future research—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

890. Tausch, Reinhard. (Pädagogisches Inst., 
Weilburg/Lahn, Germany) Charakteristische Er- 
fahrungen und Vorgänge in Klienten nicht-direc- 
tiver Psychotherapie und theoretische Annahmen 
zu ihrer Deutung. [Characteristic experiences and 
Processes within clients during nondirective therapy 
and theoretical assumptions with respect to an inter- 
pretation.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 169- 
197.—Roger's therapy leads to a change in the client's 
self-concept.—W. J. Koppitz. 


(See also Abstract 906) 


Group Therapy 


891. Beukenkamp, Cornelius, Jr. (NYC) Anxi- 
ety activated by the idea of ЭС аѕ eel 
in group psychotherapy. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 
43, 532-538.—As a result of the continual dropping 
of the median age for first marriages in this country 
Beukenkamp is of the opinion there is need for pro- 
viding intensive group psychotherapy for those who 
are unable to cope with the problems of impending 
marriage. The commonality of problems and the 
anxieties engendered by their inability to understand 
and cope with their fears are such as to lend them- 
selves to group treatment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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892. Boenheim, Curt. (Columbus State Hosp., 
O.) A follow-up study of group psychotherapy 
patients. Int. J. group Psychother., 1959, 9, 463- 
474.—Follow-up of 30 patients, at least 2 years after 
terminating treatment, gave encouraging results.— 
M. J. Vargas. 

893. Boles, Glen. (NYC) Simultaneous group 
therapy with cerebral palsied children and their 
parents. Int. J. group Psychother., 1959, 9, 488- 
495.— Positive results were found in this combina- 
tion.—M. J. Vargas. 


894. De Grada, Eraldo. Contributo metodolo- 
gico alla validazione delle tecniche proiettive 
"controllate." [A methodological contribution to 
the validation of controlled projective techniques.] 
Rass. Psicol. gen. clin., 1956, 1(1), 48-72.—The cus- 
tomary validation process is inverted in that it is 
proposed that one start from the knowledge of actual 
behavior of the S to predict his “projective behavior.” 
The rationale of this inversion is discussed, and im- 
plications are considered in relation to 4 criteria for 
an adequate validation methodology. Advantages and 
disadvantages of the proposed methodology as com- 
pared with currently adopted ones are also examined. 
31 refs.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


895. Finkelstein, Lionel, & Berent, Irving. (De- 
{той Receiving Hosp., Mich.) Group therapy in a 
receiving hospital Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(3), 43- 
44.—Problems of group therapy in a setting of short 
patient stay and rapid turnover were met as the au- 
thors "evolved a type of sociable meeting in which 
there was no leadership."—L. Gurel. 


896. Friedman, Alice. Some notes on psycho- 
therapy with a group of adolescents. Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom., 1960, 8, 147-151.—A group of in- 
telligent high-school children had all undergone indi- 
vidual psychotherapy. Early sessions in group 
therapy were devoted to superficialities; personal 
problems appeared hesitantly and late. Defenses 
against mother and school were evident, direction was 
therefore avoided. “Bull sessions” occurred after the 
therapy hour, confirming feelings of independence. 
“Assistants” tended to develop —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


897. Ganzarain, Ramon; Davanzo, Hernan; 
Flores, Ornella, & Drobny, Ester. (U. Chile, San- 
tiago) Study of effectiveness of group psycho- 
therapy in the training of medical students. Int. 
J. group Psychother., 1959, 9, 475-487.—A follow-up 
study of the effectiveness of group psychotherapy in 
the psychiatric training of medical students, using а 
short questionnaire and an interview on a control and 
experimental group 2 years after training, allowed 
the conclusion “group psychotherapy is a valuable 
element as part of the psychiatric training."—M. J. 
Vargas. 


898. Moe, Maisen; Waal, Nic, & Urdahl, Björn. 
Group psychotherapy with parents of psychotic 
and neurotic children. Acta psychother. psychosom., 
1960, 8, 134-146.—2 groups ої parents of autistic 
children and of children of different neurotic dis- 
turbances, were selected for group therapy. Group 
A was unsuitable for therapy; only after the 26th 
meeting did the group process develop; personality 
changes took place definitely after 3 years, Group В 
responded at once to psychoanalytic group therapy. 
Parents of autistic children hide severe disturbances 
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behind a hard surface of seeming adjustment of a 
different character from ordinary neurosis in adults. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


899. Murthy, H. N. (Hosp. Mental Diseases, 
Kanke, Ranchi, India) Group therapy with schizo- 
phrenics. J. All-India Inst. Ment. Hlth., 1959, 2(1), 
14-19.—"An outline of a group therapeutic effort with 
schizophrenics is presented. The results are encour- 
aging. The usefulness of sociometric measures of 
observational studies and content analysis is illus- 
trated."—C. T. Morgan. 


900. Powles, William E. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Psychosexual maturity in a 
therapy group of disturbed adolescents. 
group Psychother., 1959, 9, 429-441—The group 
interaction from beginning to end of a therapy group 
is seen as passing through the stages of the psycho- 
analytic theory of libidinal development: earlier oral, 
later oral, earlier anal-sadistic, earlier genital, final 
genital—M. J. Vargas. 


901. Sager, Clifford, J. (Post-Graduate Cent. 
Psychotherapy, NYC) The effects of group psy- 
chotherapy on individual psychoanalysis. Int. J. 
group Psychother., 1959, 9, 403-419.—Benefits are 
seen in the transference, resistance, productivity, 
dreams, and working through.—M. J. Vargas. 


902. Slavson, S. R. (New York) Parallelisms 
in the development of group psychotherapy. Int. 
J. group Psychother., 1959, 9, 451—462.— The 4 essen- 
tial characteristics of group psychotherapy and sev- 
eral independent origins are pointed out—M. J. 
Vargas. 

903. Stubblebine, J. M. (Langley Porter Inst. 
San Francisco, Calif.) ^ The therapeutic commu- 
nity: A further formulation. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 
11(1), 16-18—Out of his own experiences with a 
variety of patients, the author abstracts “some gen- 
eral principles which transcend geographic or cultural 
boundaries.” A large part of the discussion deals 
with the functions of the therapeutic group and the 
qualities of the group leader.—L. Gurel. 


(See also Abstracts 971, 1063) 


Special Therapies 


904. Denber, Herman C. B. (Manhattan State 
Hosp, NYC) Industrial workshop for psychi- 
atric patients, Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11, 16-18—A 
year’s experience in the operation of an industrial 
workshop is reported. Specific operational problem 
in the initiation and maintenance of the program do 
not outweigh the advantages cited.—L. Gurel. 


905. Deutsch, Felix. Principles of sector ther- 
apy. Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 209-219. 
—A case of essential hypertension is reported to 
illustrate sector therapy, goal-limited and planned 
within a chosen sector. It makes cetain defenses 
superfluous in a particular sector, one of several parts 
of a total situation to which a neurotic or psycho- 
somatic symptom belongs, and rests on psychoanaly- 
sis. The ego is split into an adult portion, strength- 
ened by transference, and an infantile portion; the 
patient is induced to adopt a broader perspective and 
becomes able to tolerate frustration—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 
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906. Frankl, Viktor E.  Existenzanalyse und 
Logotherapie. [Existential analysis and logother- 
apy.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 171-187. 
—The establishment of certain intrapsychic condi- 
tions is not man's primary concern; rather it is to 
meet the meanings and values of the world. In Logo- 
therapy, this is called "will to meaning," and its 
frustration "existential vacuum." The patient finds 
the meaning for himself. He responds to life by being 
responsible, which is the essence of human existence. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


907. Hansen, Winifred D. (Topeka, Kan.) Music 
for the mentally ill. Menninger Quart., 1959, 13(2), 
21-23.—Music therapy has 2 aspects: Music itself 
with lessons, practice, and its use to produce various 
moods; and the human relationships developed in the 
course of the activity—W. A. Varvel. 


908. Joseph, H., & Heimlich, Evelyn Р. The 
therapeutic use of music with “treatment resist- 
ant” children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 41- 
49—“The methodology, theory and clinical experi- 
ences of music therapy at Edenwald School have been 
presented. The therapeutic results with a group of 
children have been described. ‘Music therapy’ as a 
specific psychotherapeutic discipline is effective as an 
adjunct to other forms of treatment or as a substitute 
when others have failed. Further study over a long 
range period is necessary to evaluate techniques and 
further to objectify data.”—Author’s summary. 


909. Maeder, A. Kurze Psychotherapie nach 
dem Induktionsverfahren. [Brief psychotherapy 
by the inductive method.] Acta psychother. psycho- 
som., 1960, 8, 4-17.—For the noncooperative patient, 
a case history account paralleling his own may make 
him aware of his own fantasies. 3 hours of this type 
of inductive treatment has produced cure and return 
to normal life.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


910. Stubbins, Joseph, & Solomon, Leonard. 
ies Angeles State Coll.) Patient government: 

case study. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 539-544.— 
A report on the effectiveness of patient government in 
meeting some of the therapeutic needs of some chronic 
schizophrenics. The value of this procedure in pro- 
viding a milieu in which patients may learn to cope 
with their feelings, become motivated in a setting 
which lends the encouragement of group support, and 
in testing a wide variety of reality situations is dis- 
cussed. To succeed with this type of program hos- 
pital personnel must themselves be willing to be ex- 
posed to critical scrutiny and professional self-clari- 
fication. While not meeting the needs of all patients 
it is apparent that in proper hands this is a very 
effective device for a sizeable number of such pa- 
tients.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


911. Tourney, Garfield; Senf, Rita; Dunham, 
Н. Warren; Glen, Robert S., & Gottlieb, Jacques 
S. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) The effect 
of resocialization techniques on chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 993- 
1000.—An experimental group of 20 chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients was selected from a large state hos- 
pital and placed in a research and teaching hospital 
where for a month resocialization techniques were 
carried out with existing personnel. A control group 
of 20 patients remained at the state hospital without 
any special treatment for a similar period. Psychiat- 
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ric evaluation of patients showed modification of ac- 
cessory symptoms but not of the basic symptoms. 
Considering the personnel, effort, and cost of the 
program, results were not considered encouraging. 


—N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also Abstract 886) 


Hypnosis & Dreams 


912. Arnold, Magda B. Brain function in hyp- 
nosis. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 109-119. 
—Hypotheses are advanced to explain hypnosis on a 
neurological as well as psychological level. They in- 
clude some concepts of Barber, White, Sarbin, and 
Braid.—H. M. Cohen. 

913. Barber, Theodore Xenophon, & Coules, 
John (Harvard U.) Electrical skin conductance 
and galvanic skin response during “Hypnosis.” 
Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 79-92.—6 “good” 
hypnotic Ss were induced, and GSRs were recorded 
during various tests. The measurements were taken 
during normal waking state, under hypnotic anal- 
gesia and post-hypnotically. Suggestions for sensory 
hallucinations, age regressions, analgesia, etc., were 
utilized —H. M. Cohen. 

914. Bowers, Margaretta K. Friend or traitor? 
Hypnosis in the service of religion. Int. J. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 205-215.—A discussion of 
the implications of hypnosis in religious worship and 
how it is inadvertantly and deliberately used. A case 
history of a psychotic episode occurring in a woman 
aun a marriage ceremony is described.—H. M. 

ohen. 


915. Cheek, David Bradley. Use of rebellion 
against coercion as mechanism for hypnotic trance 
deepening. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 223- 
227.—10 gynecological patients were found to go into 
a deeper trance state after the signal was given to 
awaken. The Ss believed this was their way of rebel- 
ling against “the direction for terminating a pleasant 
experience."—H. M. Cohen. 


916. Conn, Jacob H. Cultural and clinical as- 
pects of hypnosis, placebos, and suggestibility. 
Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 175-185.—A 
brief history is presented of the clinical use of hyp- 
nosis and it was concluded that : “Waking suggestion, 
placebos, and hypnosis all utilize the patient's faith 
in the doctor, and belong in the armamentarium of 
every practicing physician.” —H. M. Cohen. 


917. Das, J. P. (Maudsley Hosp., U. London, 
England) A theory of hypnosis. Int. J. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 69-77 —A theory of hypnosis is 
offered based upon conditioning and inhibition. The 
focus is on an explanation of hypnosis, rather than 


its relationship to other psychological phenomena.— 
H. M. Cohen. : E Дд 


918. Dement, William. The effect of dream 
deprivation. Science, 1960, 131, 1705—1707.—Dream 
deprivation was accomplished by awaking sleeping 
Ss immediately after the onset of eye movement peri- 
ods indicative of dreaming. Data are presented on 
8 male Ss 23 to 32 years old. "Psychological dis- 
turbances such as anxiety, irritability, and difficulty 
in concentrating developed during the period of dream 
deprivation. . . . The results have been tentatively 
interpreted as indicating that a certain amount of 
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dreaming each night is a necessity. It is as though a 
pressure to dream builds up with the accruing dream 
deficit during successive dream-deprivation nights— 
a pressure which is first evident in the increasing 
frequency of attempts to dream and then, during the 
recovery period, in the marked increase in total dream 
time and percentage of dream time.”—S. J. Lachman. 


919. Fisher, Charles. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., NYC) 
Subliminal and supraliminal influences on dreams. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1009-1017.—8Subliminal 
and supraliminal stimuli were presented to 11 Ss who 
were asked to draw what they had seen and, next 
day, to report any dreams, to draw pictorial elements 
of such dreams, and to free associate to them. Fur- 
ther presentations of the same stimuli were made to 
the point of S's discrimination threshold. Compari- 
sons of the various data tended to confirm and extend 
Freud's conception of the role of indifferent stimuli 
in dream formation. The pertinent psychodynamics 
involved are discussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 


920. Hodge, James R. (Western Reserve U. 
School Medicine) The management of dissociative 
reactions with hypnosis. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypno- 
sis, 1959, 7, 217-221.—4 discussion of the treatment 
of a dissociative reaction with hypnosis. A technique 
is described of "predicting the future of the symp- 
tom."—H. M. Cohen. 

921. Ikemi, Yujiro; Akagi, Minoru; Maeda, 
Jyoji; Fukumoto, Shiro; Kawate, Kazumoto; 
Hirakawa, Kazuhiro; Gondo, Shigeo; Nakagawa, 
Tetsuya; Honda, Tatsuki; Sakamoto, Asahi, & 
Kumagai, Masahiro. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka, Japan) 
Hypnotic experiments on the psychosomatic as- 
pects of gastrointestinal disorders. Int. J. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 139-150.—Utilizing hypno- 
sis, studies were conducted on the influence of emo- 
tions on gastric secretion, gastric motility, colonic 
motility, and antibacterial activity of human blood. 
It was concluded that emotions do influence digestive 
system functioning and that a particular emotion pro- 
duces different psychophysiological reactions in dif- 


ferent Ss.—H. M. Cohen. 


922. Klein, George S., & Holt, Robert R. Prob- 
lems and issues in current studies of subliminal 
activation. In J. С. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), 
Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 
75-93.—Current studies of subliminal activation of 
dreams and other behavior are summarized thus: 
"(1) Registration [of marginal stimuli] is possible 
without awareness as usually defined. (2) The reg- 
istrations . . . can be recovered in a variety of modes 
of experience and behavior. (3) A marginal stimu- 
lus seems to have an advantage for recovery if it 
makes contact with an active drive-schema. (4) A 
recovered incidental stimulus is rarely a literal rep- 
lica of the stimulus, but a conative variant of it, 
reflecting the conceptual or drive schemata in which 
it has become implicated. (5) Effects of a stimulus 
are distinctively different when the stimulus is mar- 
ginal and when it is in the focus of awareness. (6) 
Certain states of consciousness, certain types of 
stimuli and certain types of ego-structure are favor- 
able to the recovery of marginal stimuli.” 24 refs. 
—H. B. English. 


923. Korotkin, I. L, & Suslova, M. M. (Pavlov 
Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Sravitel’noe 
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issledovanie deistviia vnusheniia, sdelannogo v 
sostoianii bodrstvovaniia i v gipnoze. [Compara- 
tive study of the action of suggestion made in the 
waking state and in hypnosis.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel, 1960, 10, 173-179.—Suggestions were put 
to 24 neurotic and 4 normal Ss at various phases of 
hypnosis regarding (a) the absence or change of 
intensity of conditioned or unconditioned stimuli and 
(b) insensitivity to them. Suggestions, made ini- 
tially in the waking state, are effective in a consider- 
ably smaller number of instances and to a lesser 
degree than those made initially during hypnosis. 
In a number of instances, when suggestions made in 
the waking state were partially effective, the degree 
of their realization was enhanced with subsequent 
suggestion during hypnosis. In most instances re- 
peated suggestions resulted in a higher degree of 
effectiveness. In some instances repeated suggestions 
were less effective, “apparently due to various inter- 
actions of the signal systems.” Unrealized sugges- 
tions, initially made in the waking state, affect un- 
favorably the realization of a suggestion subsequently 
repeated during hypnosis.—/. D. London. 


924. Kroger, William S., & Schneider, Sidney A. 
An electronic aid for hypnotic induction: A pre- 
liminary report. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 
7, 93-98.—4 description of and report on tests with 
an instrument designed to induce hypnosis by "sub- 
liminal and photic stimulation of the brain waves." 
The instrument (BWS) has been used on 2500 Ss, 
with 8096 entering deep and light levels within 5 min. 
of application. Further, deep inductions, were twice 
those in the light state. The BWS is advantageous 
in saving time for both patient and therapist—H. M. 
Cohen. 


925. Lambruschini, Carlos. Analítica existen- 
cialde los suefios. [Existential analysis of dreams.] 
Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 172-177.—The 
methods and themes employed by existential analysis 
in the analysis of dreams are discussed and applied 
to a series of 11 sketches by a distinguished contem- 
porary artist —W. W. Meissner. 


926. Lichtenstein Luz, Cleo S. Hipnose em 
ortoptica. [Hypnosis in orthoptic training.] Rev. 
Psicol. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1959, 5, 231-239.— 
A clinical report of the use of hypnosis as an adjunc- 
tive procedure in the correction of strabismus and in 
the development of binocular vision.» Eye exercises 
were first performed under hypnosis and suggestions 
made that success would ensue in the waking state. 
With other patients, posthypnotic suggestions were 
made to increase patient motivation.—G. Soloyanis. 


927. Lifshitz, Kenneth, & Blair, John H. (Rock- 
land State Hosp., Orangeburg, N.Y.) The poly- 
graphic recording of a repeated hypnotic abreac- 
tion with comments on abreaction psychotherapy. 
J. neru. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 246-252.—A. specific, 
hypnotically induced abreaction in a normal S was 
repeated 7 times on the hypothesis that it should 
extinguish upon repetition in accordance with the 
general laws of conditioning. Poylgraph recording 
of respiration, GSR, heart rate, frontalis muscle 
activity, cheek temperature, and body movements 
showed a general decrease with repetition and a tend- 
ency toward recovery with sufficient time lapse ac- 
cording to prediction.—N. Н. Pronko. 
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928. Naruse, Gosaku. (Tokyo U. Education, 
Japan) Recent development of experimental hyp- 
nosis in Japan. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 20-26.—Covers 
research bearing on the posthypnotic hallucinatory 
image, human motives in posthypnotic suggestion, 
the hypnotic image, and other studies of hypnosis, 
48 refs—C. T. Morgan. 


929. Pascal, G. R., & Salzberg, Н. С. (U. Ten- 
nessee) A systematic approach to inducing hyp- 
notic behavior. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 
161-167.—56 Ss were utilized in a study designed 
to demonstrate the induction of hypnotic behavior, 
when that behavior is considered operant. 52% of 
the Ss were induced into a state of deep trance in 
1 session.—H. M. Cohen. 


930. Passos, А. C. de Moraes, & Pires, J. Con- 
ceicao. Neurose experimental no decurso de in- 
ducas do estado hipnotico. [An experimental neu- 
rosis occurring during hypnotic induction] Rev. 
Psicol. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1959, 5, 247-254.— 
Authors describe a neurosis occurring during the 
induction of a hypnotic state. Patient's hand was 
directed toward an image of a pan of boiling water. 
Patient exploded, screaming that she was suffering 
from intolerable heat. Patient was calmed with diffi- 
culty and later reported strong feelings of anxiety 
long before her reaction. The authors caution an 
alertness to signs of anxiety not intentionally induced 
during hypnosis.—G. Soloyanis. 


931. Reiff, Robert, & Scheerer, Martin. Memory 
and hypnotic age regression. New York: Inter- 
national Univer. Press, 1960. ix, 253 p. $5.00.— 
2 kinds of memory are distinguished: remembrances, 
which enbody an autobiographic dating index; and 
memoria, which lack such dating (e.g. most skills 
or information). The innumerable learnings of chil- 
dren are mostly preserved without autobiographic 
dating and indeed with amnesia for the actual learn- 
ing. This is owing to the change in the cognitive- 
affective contexts which help to determine both origi- 
nal learning and recall. An adult who has acquired 
the scientific concept of causality cannot reinstate the 
experience of an event in which he participated at a 
stage when he lacked that concept. Experimentally 
controlled hypnotic age regression is offered as a 
means of exploring the dynamic development view of 
memory. Hypnotically regressed Ss are compared 
with simulators in their performance of various tasks 
appropriate to the regressed stages of development. 
Performance is described qualitatively, not merely in 
terms of success or failure but of the processes uti- 
lized. On nearly every test, age-regressed Ss differed 
from controls in the direction of greater similarity to 
the way the children of the indicated ages actually 
respond. A critical analysis is made in retrospect of 
methodology. Results are interpreted in terms of a 
trace theory and ego organization. 10 p. bibliog. — 
Н. В. English. 

932, Rosenberg, Milton J. (Yale U.) A dis- 
confirmation of the descriptions of hypnosis as 
a dissociated state. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 
7, 187-204.—An experiment utilizing 2 groups of 11 
Ss each, fails to confirm the hypothesis that hypnosis 
is a dissociated state. А theoretical discussion of 
the persistence of this hypothesis is offered.—H. M. 


Cohen. 
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933. Wilcox, Warren W., & Faw, Volney. (Port- 
land State Coll) Social and environmental per- 
ceptions of susceptible and unsusceptible hypnotic 
subjects. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 151- 
159.—80 Ss were used to study the relationship be- 
tween hypnotic susceptibility and perception of the 
social and environmental milieu. Rating scales were 
administered and the hypothesis was supported on 
certain social and environmental factors. Hypothesis 
was also considered in a perceptual framework.— 
Н. М. Cohen. 


934. Wolberg, Lewis R. Hypnoanalysis. New 
York: Grove, 1960. xviii, 342 р. $2.25.—А paper- 
back reissue of the 1945 edition (see 20: 1082).— 
С. Т. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 467, 1131) 


Case STUDIES & CasEWORK 


935. Bittencourt, R. S. Un caso de auto-análise 
biográfica: Comentários de psicologia profunda. 
[A case of biographical autoanalysis: Comments of 
deep psychology.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 
1958, 8(11-12), 1-35.—A case history with some 
comments of an unresolved oedipal conflict existing 
in a personality with some paranoid characteristics.— 
R. M. Almeida. 


936. Greenwald, Harold. (Ed.) Great cases in 
psychoanalysis. New York: Ballantine, 1959. 256 
p. $.50.—"This is а book of case histories gathered 
from the writings of the leaders of the psychoanalytic 
movement, and selected with the objective of portray- 
ing the history of the development of psychoanalysis.” 
Cases included are: Sigmund Freud, the case of 
Katharina from Studies on Hysteria and “A Case of 
Paranoia Running Counter to the Psycho-Analytic 
Theory of the Disease”; Karl Abraham, “A Case of 
Foot and Corset Fetishism"; Sandor Ferenczi, “A 
Case of Hysterical Hypochondria"; and cases by 
Melanie Klein, Theodor Reik, Robert Lindner, Carl 
G. Jung, Alfred Adler, Karen Horney, Harry S. 
Sullivan, Carl R. Rogers, Roy R. Grinker and Fred 
P. Robbins, and S. R. Slavson.—F. Auld, Jr. 


937. Kos, M., Munari, L, & Spiel, W. A propos 
d'un cas de vol chez l'enfant. [Concerning a case 
of theft by a child.] Rass. Psicol. gen. clin., 1956, 
1(1), 16-36.—A physically normal boy of above 
average intelligence was referred because of behavior 
problems involving repeated thefts from his mother. 
Treatment included the method of art therapy to- 
gether with interviews. At the same time sessions 
were held with the mother concerning her own prob- 
lems and how these related to the child's behavior. 
Outcome of therapy was successful. 43 refs.—G. М : 
Della-Piana. 


938. Satten, Joseph; Menninger, Karl; 
Irwin, & Mayman, Martin. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Murder without apparent motive: 
A study in personality disorganization. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1960, 116, 48-53.—4 cases of apparently 
motiveless murder are described and interpreted as 
showing poor impulse control, blurring of boundaries 
between fantasy and reality, shallow emotional re- 
actions, and a violent and primitive fantasy. A back- 
ground of parental violence and emotional depriva- 
tion was also present. —N. H. Pronko. 


Rosen, 
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939. Spencer, Sue W. (U. Tennessee School of 
Social Work, Nashville) Religious and spiritual 
values in social casework practice. J. pastoral Care, 
1959, 13, 13-23.—A client's religious orientation is 
important to case workers. Though social work and 
religion were at one time closely related, they have 
grown apart. "There are many signs that point to 
a rebirth of interest in and concern about the social 
worker's opportunity for usefulness in this [spiritual] 
area of the client's life."—0O. Strunk, Jr. 

940. Tramer, M. Geistige Reifungsprobleme: 
V. Religióse und erotisch-sexuelle Entwicklung 
einer geistig bedeutenden Frau. [Problems of 
mental maturation: V. Religious and erotic-sexual 
development of a woman of high mental caliber.] Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1960, 27, 202-211.—A study of Lou 
Andreas-Salomé reveals a considerably accelerated 
masculine-mental maturation with retarded sexual 
puberty and hardly noticeable accelerated general 
body growth, with ensuing life conflict. —G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


941. Woolson, Arthur. Goodbye my son. New 
York: Harper, 1960. xiii, 206 p. $4.00—'. .. a 
family case history, documenting step by step the 
illness [of a son] and its effect on members of the 
family most deeply involved."—C. T. Morgan. 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVI CES 


942. Basham, Jack. (VA Hosp., Chillicothe, O.) 
A rehabilitation challenge. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11 
(3), 14-16.—An intensive rehabilitation program was 
designed for “the stabilized, chronic, long-term 
schizophrenic . . . who does not have . . . interested 
family or appropriate community employment oppor- 
tunities.” Discharge and return rate statistics are 
interpreted as reflecting utility of the program.— 
L. Gurel. 

943. Davis, John E., & Tolor, Alexander. (VA 
Hosp., Dallas, Tex.) Aggressive behavior of staff 
members in a neuropsychiatric setting. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 545-554.—A presentation of 
some of the experiences of Davis and Tolor and their 
appraisal of the characteristics of aggressive behavior 
displayed by staff in a large neuropsychiatric service 
of a military hospital. The paper is limited to the 
discussion of inter- and intra-professional relation- 
ships, supervisory-subordinate relationships, and staff- 
patient relationships. It is apparent that hostile rela- 
tionships occur frequently without the professional 
workers being aware of them. In spite of the exist- 
ence of latent and overt aggressions the vast majority 
of relationships were positive and satisfactory.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


944. Field, Mark. (Harvard U.) Approaches to 
mental illness in Soviet society: Some compari- 
sons and conjectures. Soc. Probl., 1960, 7, 277-297. 
—lt is roughly estimated that the amount of mental 
illness in the USSR is comparable to that in the USA. 
What is different, however, is the way mental illness 
is treated. The Soviets have not condemned psy- 
chotic patients to the idle, demoralizing, desocializ- 
ing, untherapeutic, and wasteful life of the chronic 
patient in the large mental hospital. They have at- 
tempted to bring psychiatric care into the community, 
even into the patient's home if necessary, and to link 
psychiatric treatment with the general network of 
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facilities maintained under a system of socialized 
medicine. Due to ideological conflicts and commit- 
ments, they have been less successful in treating 
neuroses. 45 refs.—R. M. Frumkin. 

945. George, Ida Watson. (Philadelphia State 
Hosp. Pa.) O. T. adapted to rehabilitation. Ment. 
Hosp., 1960, 11(1), 22-24.—Numerous changes in 
the traditional role and functions of the occupational 
therapist were necessary for effective participation 
in a psychology-sponsored rehabilitation unit for 
chronic psychotics.—L. Gurel. 

946. Pavorsky, Bernard. (Middletown State 
Hosp.) Volunteering for step-by-step rehabilita- 
tion. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(3), 21-25.—As an ini- 
tial step in their rehabilitation, female psychotic pa- 
tients were utilized as volunteers "to assist other 
patients . . . less able than themselves."—L. Gurel. 

947. Weinstein, Morris, & McCandless, F. D. 
(Albany Medical Coll. N.Y.) Empathic commu- 
nication and anxiety in medical students. Ment. 
Hyg. NY, 1959, 43, 526-531—A discussion of a 
program designed to evaluate comprehensive family 
care as a part of the affective growth of medical stu- 
dents. 2 groups of students were studied, a total class 
of freshmen medical students and a 3rd year class of 
50 students who were in turn divided into an experi- 
mental group based on grade point attainment during 
the first 2 years of medical school and a control 
group. The control group was exposed to the regu- 
lar 3rd year program of clinical clerkship in the 
outpatient department and in addition participated in 
the comprehensive medical care program. The ex- 
perimental group had the experience of being assigned 
the role of family physician to one family for а 9- 
month period. The freshmen received regular basic 
science training. All these groups were given a 
single slide projective test in which they were exposed 
to a picture of a sickroom discussion between a 
mother and a doctor. They then selected from multi- 
ple choice items the responses that they thought best 
described what was happening. The results empha- 
size the much greater empathic communication that 
grew out of the experimental situation where contact 
b patient and family was frequent—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 

Psychiatric Care 


948. Drubin, Lester. (VA Hosp., Jefferson Bar- 
racks Mo.) Current practices and possible pit- 
falls. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11 (1), 26-28.—" Several of 
the trends and concepts in present-day hospital psy- 
chiatric practice contain possible pitfalls" Practices 
so considered are psychiatric units in general hos- 
pitals, the open hospital, night hospital, day hospital, 
and patient government.—L. Gurel. 

949. Weinstein, George J. (VA Central Office, 
Washington, D.C.) Pilot programs in day care. 
Ment, Hosp., 1960, 11(1), 9-11.—General concepts 
of day care are illustrated by descriptions of VA day 
care clinics in Brooklyn, New York City, San Diego, 
and Washington.—L. Gurel. 


Institutional Care 
950. Adams, Hugh. (Camarillo State Hosp. 
Calif) Psychiatry in a small rural general hos- 
pital. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 508-515.—A dis- 
cussion of some of Adams’ personal experiences in 
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providing psychiatric services within the confines of a 
small general hospital servicing a small community. 
While there are complications and problems in a 
rural area that are considerably different from the 
urban community he is convinced that the smaller 
community can and should be quite capable of enjoy- 
ing a psychiatric service.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


951. Bermann, Sylvia. Análisis de algunos datos 
de estadística psiquiátrica [Analysis of some psy- 
chiatric statistical data.] Acta neuropsiquiat., Ar- 
gent., 1959, 5, 150-160.—Examination of psychiatric 
statistics in Argentina, Distribution of psychiatric 
beds and efficiency of psychiatric care are analyzed 
and criticized. Deficiencies in the data are indicated, 
—W. W. Meissner. 


952. Carmichael Donald M. (New York State 
Dept. Mental Hygiene, Brooklyn) А psychiatric 
day-hospital for convalescent patients. Ment. 
Hosp., 1960, 11(1), 7-8.—"A day-hospital pilot pro- 
gram was established . . . in connection with the 
Brooklyn Aftercare Clinic" on the theory that “in 
aftercare the chief role of a day therapy center will 
be intervention in the early stages of convalescence." 
—L. Gurel. 


953. Dimock, Hedley G. (YMCA, Montreal, 
Canada) The child in hospital: A study of his 
emotional and social well-being. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
F. A. Davis, 1960. xv, 236 р. $4.50.—The emo- 
tional and social needs of patients in children's hos- 
pitals are explored in terms of the child, the parents, 
and the staff. Appropriate social, educational, rec- 
reational, and counseling programs are considered. 
The 2 final chapters deal with the in-service educa- 
tion of mental health workers and the responsibilities 
and roles of the hospital within the community. 340- 
item bibliog.—C. M. Franks. 


954. Dobson, William R., & Ellsworth, Robert 
B. (VA Hosp., Salt Lake City, Utah) Differences 
in staff attitudes and expectations in dissimilar 
hospitals. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(1), 36-38.—On 
the basis of questionnaire replies by personnel of 2 
dissimilar VA hospitals, it was concluded that "per- 
sonnel are relatively uninformed as to how their hos- 
pital is doing regarding the treatment of the psychiat- 
ric patient, and as to the chances for the patient's 
eventual discharge or his need to return."—L. Gurel. 


955. Dunham, H. Warren, & Weinberg, S. Kir- 
son. (Wayne State U.) The culture of the state 
mental hospital. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State Uni- 
ver. Press, 1960. xxii, 284 p. $5.00.—Report of a 
sociopsychological analysis done in 1946. Includes an 
analysis of employee culture and its significance for 
the patient, the cultural forms among patients, types 
of patient adjustment, length of hospitalization, and 
hospital therapies. Comparison with more recent 
studies.—E. S. Zolik. 


956. Ewalt, Jack R., Alexander, George L., & 
Grinspoon, Lester L. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Boston) Changing practices: A 
plea and some predictions. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11, 
9_-13,—In urging restraint in the abandonment of 24- 
hour hospitalization, the authors suggest that, like 
the larger community, mental hospitals “are them- 
selves in danger of rejecting the patient by sending 
him back to the community willy-nilly.” In keeping 
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with a philosophy of providing the type of hospitali- 
zation best fitted to the needs of the individual pa- 
tient, certain revisions were made in the program of 
the Massachusetts Mental Health Center. 10 pre- 
dictions of the effects of the program changes are 
made.—L. Gurel. 


957. Folkard, Steven. (Netherne Hosp., Couls- 
don, England) Aggressive behavior in relation to 
open wards in a mental hospital. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1960, 44, 155-161—Policy of unlocked ward doors 
was found to reduce the number of aggressive inci- 
dents reported among 35 psychotic female patients 
whose mean age was 39.5 years and whose mean 
length of hospitalization had been 8.4 years. Dis- 
cussion deals with the occupational and recreational 
activities and staff preparation necessary for the 
implementation of such a program.—R. А. Hagin. 


958. Groth, Clarence; Gordon, Hiram, & Die- 
trich, Frank. (VA Hosp., Fort Lyon, Colo.) The 
problem of unvisited patients in a mental hos- 
pital. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 210-217.—Al- 
though visits from relatives can be of help in treat- 
ment, 41% of the patients at this VA hospital had 
not been visited in a year and 1695 had not been 
visited since hospitalization. Significant differences 
in family constellation and in-hospital behavior were 
found between visited and unvisited patients. Rela- 
tives of the 112 unvisited patients were sent either 
“patient centered" or "relative centered" letters. Al- 
though more answers came to the “patient centered” 
letters (p < .02), responses to all communications 
were meager. It was concluded that relatives had 
adjusted to the hospitalization of these chronic pa- 
tients and found it less anxiety-producing to leave 
them there.—R. A. Hagin. 


959. Howard, Bede Е. (VA Hosp., Coatesville, 
Pa.) Team work on an exit ward for the mentally 
ill, Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(3), 17-19.—Experiences 
in the integration of a multidisciplinary treatment 
team are recalled by the psychiatrist who was ward 
administrator. Comments by team members before 
and after the attempted integration are used as illus- 
trations of change.—L. Gurel. 


960. Kraus, P. Stefan, & Mittleman, Eugene. 
(VA Hosp. Bedford, Mass.) The impact of phre- 
notropic drugs on hospital psychiatry. Ment. H. Yg., 
NY, 1959, 43, 583-592 — The authors report on their 
examination of the effects of the large-scale use of 
tranquilizing drugs on the patients’ attitude toward 
the hospital, the hospital-patient interrelationship, on 
hospital personnel, patients’ family attitudes, the at- 
tainment of rehabilitation objectives, etc. The results 
of this study seem to verify the view that the develop- 
ment of these drugs has done much to alter modern 
psychiatric hospital practice and to change the em- 
phasis from long-term care to that of short-term 
emergency treatment with minimal removal of the 
patient from his home and community relationships. 
—М. A. Seidenfeld. 


961. Surber, Grace P. (New York U.) A study 
of early ward socializing behavior and inter- 
patient attitudes in relation to improvement of 
female mental patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4441.—Abbstract. 


(See also Abstract 1057) 
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COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


962. Daniels, Edward M. (Massachusetts Dept, 
Mental Health) Psychiatrists in the school. NEA 
J., 1960, 49, 11-12.—Ап experiment in intensive psy- 
chiatric consultation in a Massachusetts junior high 
school is presented. 3 psychiatrists served to prevent 
delinquency “by exerting a favorable influence on the 
school environment and extending early help to stu- 
dents.” Groups of parents, teachers, and pupils met 
for discussions. The transactions of these groups 
are not clarified except that it is said “there was no 
attempt at therapy.” A definite change was said to 
have occurred in the behavior of the troubled boys 
as a result of the group sessions. Decrease in mis- 
behavior and vandalism and an increase in participa- 
tion in school activities were reported. The respon- 
sibility of the school psychiatrist if seen as “to assist 
in clarifying and further refining the function of the 
teachers in the school community rather than to 
attempt drastic modifications."—R. A, Hagin. 


963. Harrower, Molly; Vorhaus, Pauline; Ro- 
man, Melvin, & Bauman, Gerald. Creative varia- 
tion in the projective techniques. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1960. viii, 138 р. $8.50.—In 
this collection of 3 papers Harrower describes Pro- 
jective Counseling, a brief “re-educational or remedial 
technique" in which reasonably integrated individuals, 
couples, or groups are confronted with the raw mate- 
rials of their own projective productions; the utility 
of self-administered inkblots and other aspects are 
considered. Vorhaus outlines her Structured Inter- 
view Technique, related to the Draw-a-Person pro- 
cedure; an administrative manual and an extensive 
case study are included. Roman and Bauman present 
their Interaction Testing, a technique for psychologi- 
cal evaluation of small groups, using the Rorschach 
and WAIS for illustrative purposes.—H. P. David. 


964. Klink, Thomas W. (Topeka State Hosp. 
Kan.) The pastor and the crisis of involution. 
J. pastoral Care, 1959, 13, 24-30.—Specific methods 
for the pastor in helping persons involved in the 
involutional crisis are: “(1) In situations of loss, 
support the grief work process. . . . (2) While giving 
comfort to the bereaved, avoid supporting any denial 
of the reality of loss. . . . (3) Support the normal 
pattern of interests, the continuation of which may 
replace some of the lost objects. . . . (4) When pro- 
longed withdrawal from usual affairs is noted . . - 
avoid the close equalitarian friend-to-friend relation- 
ship. . . . (5) The aggravation of this process in 
the direction of depression , . . is an indication of 
а serious mental disorder.” Case material is pre- 
sented—O, Strunk, Jr. 


965. Lessing, Elise E. (Illinois Inst. Juvenile 
Research, Chicago) Prognostic value of the Rors- 
chach in a child guidance clinic. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 310-321—49 children aged 5-17 were given 
Rorschachs prior to receiving analytically oriented 
therapy and then divided into improved and unim- 
proved groups on the basis of therapists’ post-therapy 
ratings, Neither global Rorschach ratings nor Da- 
vidson adjustment total scores differentiated between 
the groups. Cross-validation studies supported this 
finding. “The results of the Present study were seen 
as being consistent with the conclusions of Windle 
and Knopf to the effect that the Rorschach has dubi- 
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ous value as a prognostic instrument.”—A. F. Green- 
wald. 


966. Narramore, Clyde M. The psychology of 
counseling. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 1960. 
303 p. $3.95.—Intended for the religious worker. 
There are 26 brief chapters describing the basic con- 
cepts and techniques and 4 chapters on special areas 
of counseling.—S. S. Marzolf. 


967. Snow, John H. (Hamilton, Mass.) Under- 
standing “troublesome” behavior in children. J. 
pastoral Care, 1959, 13, 1-12—It is necessary to 
maintain a close counseling relationship with men 
and women in the parish who are working with prob- 
lem children rather than to work directly with the 
child. “However, once the pastor feels that he under- 
stands the child's problem, he must . . . work toward 
the proper referral with all the skill at his command." 
An illustrative case is presented.—O. Strink, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 1058, 1295) 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


968. Bruyn, G. W., & de Jong, U. J. (Utrecht, 
Netherlands) The Midas-syndrome: An inherent 
psychological marriage-problem. Amer. Imago, 
1959, 16, 251-262.— The situational interactions in- 
volved in a marriage are considered in relation to the 
bearing they have on male impotency—W, A. Varvel. 


969. Grotjahn, M. Psychoanalysis and the 
family neurosis. New York: W. W. Norton, 1960. 
320 p. $5.95.—A psychoanalytic interpretation of 
neurotic marital and family relations, The emphasis 
is on illustrating the application of analytic psycho- 
therapy to clinical marriage and family cases. It is 
written “first of all for the medical therapist" and, 
in addition, for “other therapists: social workers, 
marriage counselors, psychologists, sociologists, and 
cultural anthropologists.” According to the author, 
the opinions “are based on my clinical analytic experi- 
ence, and they are stated with indifference to both 
conformity and controversy.” 205 refs—D. G. 
Brown. 


970. Hoeflin, Ruth M. (Kansas State U.) Es- 
sentials of family living. New York: John Wiley, 
1960. viii, 282 p. $5.75.—A. textbook for a fresh- 
man-sophomore course on family living.—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 


971. Langer, Marion F. (American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Ass.) Parent groups in total family ther- 
apy. Children, 1959, 6, 69-71—An essay-review of 
projects for parent groups participating in total 
family therapy includes: parent discussion group as 
part of the clinic’s treatment program of total family 
therapy, delineation of aims and goals, emphasis on 
the importance of parent’s learning about mental 
health, and evaluation of change.—S. М. Amatora, 


972. McFarland, Margaret B., & Reinhard, John 
B. (U. Pittsburgh) The development of mother- 
liness. Children, 1959, 6, 48-52.—Good prenatal care 
can help young mothers gain confidence in them- 
selves, mature more rapidly, and aid not only psy- 
chologically but also physiologically. Discussed are: 
the early roots of motherliness, self-doubt in a 
young woman’s personality, a mother’s resources, and 
differences in resources.—S. M. Amatora. 
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973. Simpson, George. People in families: So- 
ciology, psychoanalysis and the American family. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1960. xv, 554 p. 
$5.75.—This book, after an orientation toward mar- 
riage and family patterns here and abroad, examines 
the following major topics: mating, marriage, chil- 
dren, control of family size, dissolution and resolution 
of marriage, childlessness and old age, deviant be- 
havior, counseling and help, the uses of adversity.— 
L. J. Cantoni. 


(See also Abstract 1291) 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


974. American Psychological Association, Ad 
Hoc Planning Group on the Role of the APA in 
Mental health Programs and Research. Mental 
health and the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 820-825.—Major 
sections are: What Is Mental Health (Historical 
Development, Aspects of Mental Health, Mental 
Health and Public Health); Psychologists in Men- 
tal Health (Research, Service, Communication) ; 
The APA and Mental Health (Facilitation of Re- 
search, Education for Research and Service, Fa- 
cilitation of Communication, Relations to Other 
Organizations, The Status of Psychologists); An 
APA Committee on Mental Health (Committee on 
Mental Health Research and Programs, Other APA 
Functions). Mental health in its newer and broader 
meanings is conceived “аз a human enterprise that 
merits the best contributions of psychologists gen- 
erally.”—S. J. Lachman. 


975. Batliwala, Bapai M. Mental health service 
in a nursery school. Bombay, India: Department 
Psychological Services, Parsi Punchayet Trust, 1960. 
xiv, 55 p. Rs. 2.—Ап account of a mental health 
program in a Bombay (India) nursery school pri- 
marily serving the lower economic group of the Parsi 
community. The author, a "psychotherapist-cum- 
psychiatric social worker," advocates the team ap- 
proach and close cooperation with teachers, including 
an in-service training program of lectures and dis- 
cussions. The author's play therapy techniques are 
based on Freudian dynamic psychiatry. А total of 
15 children were referred for this over a 3-year 
period; of these 8 were therapeutically treated, А 
brief history of the nursery school movement in India 
is given—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


976. Berge, Andre. The early discovery and 
treatment of social maladjustment: Introduction 
report. Int, child welf. Rev., 1957, 11, 65-81.— Social 
maladjustment is defined as "the most tangible mani- 
festation, in our eyes, of inadaptibility, with which it 
must not be confused.” Not only are individuals 
maladjusted to societies, but societies may be malad- 
justed to individuality. There is need for psycho- 
logical training for all who deal with children and 
for cooperation among these specialists. “Research 
should be into three questions; 1) the special emo- 
tional relations needed by the child or individual 
according to his age; 2) how to satisfy the natural 
active forces of the individual, so as to help him 
reach better adjustment and 3) the favorable or un- 
favorable correlations of these different factors with 
maladjustment.”—W. A. Koppe. 
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977. Bernel del Riesgo, A. La base real de la 
psicoterapia. [The real basis of psychotherapy.] 
La Habana, Cuba: Marón, 1959. 50 p—Written 
with the intention “to facilitate psychotherapy,” this 
“tentative” edition is addressed to the neurotics them- 
selves and kept on an entirely “elementary level.” 
The functions of the nervous system are explained, 
and it is stated as a basic fact that this system governs 
all the organs of the body, their health and sickness. 
—M. Haas. 


978. Blatz, W. E. (U. Toronto, Canada) Posi- 
tive mental health. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 1957, 19 
(4), 1-3.—It is suggested that mental health is а 
function of accepting the consequences of one's de- 
cisions, and “ап individual who never avoids the con- 
sequences of his behavior, whether controlled or un- 
controlled, is a perfectly mentally healthy person."— 
D. G. Applezweig. 


979. Bloch, F. La santé mentale dans les collec- 
tivités d'étudiants. [Mental health in student col- 
lectivities.] Hyg. ment., 1960, 49, 105-116.—Discus- 
sion of sociological and psychological aspects of life 
in the “university cities" which have sprung up in 
conjunction with French universities. They have the 
advantage of facilitating adjustment to university life; 
but there are dangers to mental health, particularly in 
segregation and dangers of infantilization—W. W. 
Meissner. 


980. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U.) So- 
cial and emotional development of students in col- 
lege and university. Part II. Ment. Hyg. NY, 
1959, 43, 568-576.—The 2nd part of an appraisal of 
the role of the mental hygiene program for college 
and university students. This part includes a re- 
capitulation of the recommendations to colleges and 
universities resulting from the 10-day conference held 
at Princeton by the International Association of Uni- 
versities and the World Federation for Mental Health. 
Farnsworth emphasizes that many disciplines other 
than psychiatry may contribute to the solution of the 
problems of motivation, emotional maladjustments, 
and other factors which may be integrated into the 
educational program and that each college must work 
out its own program in relation to its specific needs, 
personnel, and goals. The important factor is the full 
utilization of available resources.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


981. Greenblatt, Milton, & Simon, Benjamin. 
(Eds) Rehabilitation of the mentally ill: Social 
and economic aspects. (Publ. No. 58) Washing- 
ington, D.C.: American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1959. x, 250 р. $5.00—A re- 
port of a conference discussing the rehabilitation of 
the mentally ill. The focus was on 3 general stages : 
rehabilitation while in the hospital, the transition from 
the hospital to the community, and adjustment during 
posthospitalization. Professional and community 
goals and responsibilities were cited.—H. M. Cohen. 


982. Jourard, Sidney М. (U. Florida) Healthy 
personality and self-disclosure. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 499-507.—A discussion of the author's ana- 
lytically oriented concepts on the importance of self- 
disclosure and the relationship of this process to a 
healthy personality. He sees the process of self- 
disclosure as a basic element in the attainment of 
mental health.—2M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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983. Lévy-Valensi, E. Amado. Du secondaire 


| 


au supérieur. [From secondary to higher.] Hyg, І 


ment., 1960, 49, 135-152.—Mental health problems ïn- 
volved in passage from the secondary to higher edu- 


| 


cation are discussed. Questions relative to adminis- _ 


tration and faculty attitudes are emphasized and dis- _ 


cussed.—W. W. Meissner. 


984. Listwan, Ignacy A. 
Paranoid states: Social and cultural aspects. 
World ment. Hlth, 1959, 11, 171—177.— "Certain 
paranoid reaction types occurring in migrants are due 
mostly to social factors summarized as 'migration 
stresses.’ 
a good prognosis. The patients improve remarkably 
well when social adjustments and re-education are 
undertaken, These reactions should therefore not be 
considered as mental disorders in their real meaning, 
and patients affected with them should be considered 
as quickly recoverable potential assets to the com- 
munity."—J. C. Franklin. 


985. Pratt, Steve; Scott, Guy; Land, Joel; 
Gardiner, Gordon, & Dirks, Keith. (Larned State 
Hosp., Kan.) Evaluation of a mental health week 
program. Part II. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 593- 
604.—The 2nd part of an evaluative study of the 
effectiveness of a Mental Health Week Program 
sponsored by local state mental hospitals.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 


986. Robinson, Reginald; DeMarche, David Е, 
& Wagle, Mildred K. Community resources in 
mental health. New York: Basic Books, 1960. 
xxvi, 435 p. $8.50 In this 5th volume of mono- 
graphs by the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, public mental health faciilities in the 3013 
continental American counties are surveyed focusing. 
on: child welfare; family and individual casework; 
public assistance; mental health nursing and clinics; 
recreation, church, school, and court services; and 
local manpower and leadership resources. On the 
basis of the survey and field studies in 15 representa- 
tive counties, conclusions and recommendations are 
offered. 169 refs.—H. P. David. 


987. Simmons, О. G., & Freeman, H. E. (Har- 
vard U.) Familial expectations and posthospital 
performance of mental patients. Hum. Relat., 1959, 
12, 233-242 —A Guttman scale of 5 items was used to 
assess the expectations of female relatives regarding 
performance of former patients. Results support the 
proposition that the tolerance of deviance of family 
members is critically important in the posthospi 
experience of mental patients. Implications for prac- 
tice are also drawn.—M. York. 


988. Smith, M. Brewster. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) _ Research strategies toward a conception of 
positive mental health. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 
14, 673-681.—Problem areas in the field of science for 
а concept of mental health and the question of how 
research may be brought to advance our understand- 
ing of optimal human functioning are considered. 
Major sections are: Some Conceptual Difficulties wi! 

Mental Health," The Frontal Assault, The Multiple 
Criterion Approach, Fundamental Research in Per- 
sonality, and Systems Theory as a Frame of Refer- 
ence. “The systems framework as a way of thinking 
ties mental health to our most general conceptions O 
Personality in a schema that permits or, better, re- 
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quires elaboration by research. .. . Mental health . . . 
is complex and not easily schematized.”—S. J, Lach- 
man, 


989. Wedge, Bryant M. (Yale U.) Mental 
health in universities. World ment. Hlth., 1959, 11, 
149-154.—“The advance in conditions of social life 
in universities should not blind us to . . . a tendency 
to neglect . . . mental hygiene in university students. 
Vigorous action . . . is called for in order that the 
mental health movement may take its legitimate con- 
tribution to university life.” It is desirable to “dem- 
onstrate essential possibilities for mental health to 
those students who will be our future leaders.” 
Finally, “nationalistic parochialism with its serious 
dangers is, hopefully, losing ground in the universi- 
ties to enlightened national consciousness.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 1073, 1297) 
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990. Berne, Eric. (Box 2111, Carmel, Calif.) A 
psychiatric census of the South Pacific. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1960, 116, 44-47.—N. Н. Pronko. 

991, Dunham, H. W. (Wayne State U.) So- 
ciological theory and mental disorder. Detroit, 
Mich.: Wayne State Univer. Press, 1959. xii, 298 p. 
$5.50.—The book has 15 chapters arranged in 4 
parts: (a) "Theoretical Perspective"; (b) "The Ecol- 
ogy of Mental Disorder"; (c) "Personality, Role, and 
Mental Disorder"; and (d) "Culture and Mental Dis- 
order." 19 tables. 24 p. bibliog.—C. T. Morgan. 

992. Jores, A. Gibt es spezifisch menschliche 
Krankheiten? [Are there specifically human ill- 
nesses?] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 200- 
208.— Certain diseases, not occurring spontaneously 
in animals, must be seen to be neither anatomical- 
biochemical, but psychological in genesis, They may 
also be termed illnesses of civilization, existing rarely 
in primitive cultures. In a war, as the individual per- 
sonality is extinguished, these diseases become less 
frequent.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

993, Kleiner, R. J., & Parker, S. (Commonwealth 
Mental Health Cent., Philadelphia, Pa.) Migration 
and mental illness: A new look. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1959, 24, 687-690.—First admission rates to 
mental hospitals of interstate migrant and nonmigrant 
Negroes in Pennsylvania were studied. “Our data 
tend to support those investigations that cast doubt 
on the psychopathogenic qualities of the interstate 
migration experience itself as an important factor in 
mental disorders.” There is need for going beyond 
gross epidemiological enquiries and hypotheses are 
suggested for more refined research.—G. Frank. 

994, Kleiner, R. J, Tuckman, J., & Lavell, 
Martha. (Pennsylvania Dept. Public Welfare) 
Mental disorder and status based on religious af- 
filiation. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 273-276.—Religion 
used as a dimension of status yields findings con- 
sistent with those obtained when racial membership 
was so used: (a) greater prevalence of extreme ag- 
gressive and withdrawal behavior in the low-status 
group than in the high, and (b) an earlier onset of 
mental disorder in the low-status groups. Status is 
suggested as the common underlying factor to differ- 
ences obtained, and explanation is given in terms of 
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reactions to frustration and impairment of frustration 
tolerance.—M. York. 

995. Plunkett, Richard J., & Gordon, John E. 
Epidemiology and mental illness. New York: Basic 
Books, 1960. xvii, 126 p. $2.75.—"This is the sixth 
of a series of monographs to be published by the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health as 
part of a national mental health survey." It consists 
primarily of an analysis of methodological problems 
involved in the epidemiological study of mental ill- 
ness. Previous studies are evaluated with respect to 
personnel, identification of cases, diagnostic criteria, 
populations and samples, and prevalence findings. 
Relatively objective diagnostic criteria make suicide, 
alcoholism, postpartum psychoses, and psychosomatic 
disorders especially amenable to epidemiological study. 
—B. C. Martin. 

996. Schneider, E. A. A nocáo de anormalidade: 
Conceito psico-social e conceito clínico. [The no- 
tion of abnormality: Psychosocial and clinical con- 
cepts.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 8(5-6), 
1-21.—The modern tendency in the various fields of 
psychology to consider psychology a social science im- 
plies that the “disease concept" should not be applied 
to sociogenic abnormal cases. The ideas of Skinner, 
Klein, Marzolf, Rotter, and Freud are discussed. 
English summary. 19-item bibliog.—R. M. Almeida, 

997. Smith, Jackson A. (Illinois State Psychi- 
atric Inst, Chicago) Psychiatry: Descriptive and 
dynamic. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 
1960. 342 p. $7.00.—In general, the description is 
historical and the dynamic orientation is psycho- 
analytic, although there is a section on other schools 
of psychiatry and scattered references to these other 
orientations. The author also reviews the history of 
psychiatry, symptoms and diagnostic categories of 
psychiatric illness, and various treatment methods. 
Brief case reports illustrate the diagnostic evaluations. 
—J. М. Mensh. 

998. Sreenivasan, Uma, & Hoenig, J. (Alder 
Hey Childrens Hosp. Liverpool, England) Caste 
and mental hospital admissions in Mysore state, 
India. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 37-43.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 


999, Welfensberger, W. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Schizophrenia in mental retardates: 
Three hypotheses. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 
704-706.—“Three main hypotheses were offered: 1. 
Low capacity for symbol formation makes it more 
difficult for a mentally retarded person to flee into 
an inaccessible world of his own phantasy, 2. The 
mentally retarded schizophrenic may be intrinsically 
easier to treat than the bright schizophrenic. 3. De- 
lusions or even delusional systems in retardates are 
often due to forced attempts to make sense out of 
events they cannot otherwise explain, rather than 
being secondary symptoms of a schizophrenic process. 
Also, inability to validate constructs often leads to 
perseveration on a false conclusion. Qualitative and 
impressionistic data were offered to support these 
hypotheses.” —Author summary. 


PuystcaL HANDICAPS 


1000. Canfield, Norton, (Yale U.) Hearing: A 
handbook for laymen. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1959. 214 p. $3.50.—4A discussion of the medi- 
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cal, psychological, economic, and social problems of 
the hearing handicapped. The material is directed 
toward the person with a hearing impairment and his 
family. Topics include: hearing testing, causes and 
prevention of hearing loss, problem in children, aging, 
surgery, hearing aids, rehabilitation centers, and in- 
dustrial noise—A. М. Small, Jr. 


1001. Curry, E. Thayer, & Nagel, Robert F. (U. 
Illinois) An evaluation of group hearing test 
methods. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 199-201.—The 
necessity for an adequate group technique for assess- 
ing auditory acuity is discussed, and inadequacies of 
currently available techniques are reviewed. A spe- 
cial technique devised by the authors, the group ear- 
choice sweep method, was applied to groups of public 
school pupils to determine its adequacy as a screening 
method. The results led to the conclusion that this 
technique did not satisfactorily differentiate the 
groups.—4. Barclay. 


1002. Finestone, Samuel, & Gold, Sonia. The 
role of the ophthalmologist in the rehabilitation of 
blind patients. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1959. xi, 75 р. $.75.—On the assump- 
tion that ophthalmologists constitute a source of in- 
fluence upon the future adjustment of patients who 
face blindness, this questionnaire survey attempts to 
answer 2 questions: What are the reported attitudes 
and practices of a broadly representative group of 
ophthalmologists (N = 180) relevant to the rehabili- 
tation of blind patients, and how do these compare 
with those reported by a group of ophthalmologists 
(N = 18) selected for their leadership experience? 
Both groups define their roles as extending beyond 
concern with purely medical aspects of eye pathology, 
e.g., social and psychological adjustment. Both agree 
that the responsibility for informing the patient be- 
longs with the doctor. A larger proportion of the 
selected group (78%) than the general group (63%) 
holds that it is unwise to leave patients who have 
irreversible conditions with hope for recovery. The 
selected group diverges from the general in empha- 
sizing early timing of information to the patient as 
an aid to rehabilitation. About 30% of both groups 
have a pessimistic outlook concerning the future ad- 
justment of blind persons. There is general agree- 
ment as to the order of prevalence of types of prob- 
lems among the blind: economic, emotional adjust- 
ment, travel, and interpersonal. The selected group 
shows a significantly higher referral activity (voca- 
tional, optical aids, travel training, etc.) than the 
general group. Both groups credit their own experi- 
ence as a major source of knowledge about the social 
and emotional problems of blind persons, formal 
training contributing only secondarily. The findings 
point to the conclusion that ophthalmological practice 
has a greater potential for rehabilitative influence 
upon blind persons than is currently being exercised. 
—5, L. Warren. 


1003. Levine, Edna Simon. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst, NYC) The psychology of deaf- 
ness: Techniques of appraisal for rehabilitation. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. xii, 383 
p. $7.50—The purpose is to provide guides for the 
psychological appraisal and subsequent rehabilitation 
of adults and children with impaired hearing. 2 rela- 
tively short parts deal with the implications of im- 
paired hearing and psychological practice in a re- 
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habilitation setting. The major portion is devoted 
to techniques of psychological examination and evalu- 
ation of persons with impaired hearing. These range 
from case histories and interviews to specific tests. 
The final part is a brief but succinct list of problems 
for research that have significance for clinical prac- 
tice.—S. R. Silverman. 

1004. Monsees, Edna K. (Children’s Hosp, 
Washington, D.C.) Aphasia and deafness in chil- 
dren. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 395-399.— The differ- 
ential diagnosis between aphasia and deafness can be 
based upon the failure of the deaf child, with a co- 
existing aphasia, to benefit from teaching methods 
ordinarily successful with the child who is deaf only. 
Teaching methods which have been found suitable 
for the aphasic deaf child are discussed—A. Barclay. 

1005. Schlegelmilch, Marianne. (Friedrich-Wil- 
helmstrasse 91, Berlin, Germany) Der Kleine macht 
sich: Arbeitsanfang an einem Little-Kinde. [The 
kid does well: Beginning work with a child with 
Little's disease.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1959, 28, 102- 
106.—A description of the experiences with a 3%- 
year-old boy with Little’s disease illustrates the 
concrete, practical measures necessary to help the 
emotional and physical development of neglected 
physically handicapped children—D, F. Mindlin. 

1006. Thurston, J. R. (Wisconsin State Coll.) 
A procedure for evaluating parental attitudes to- 
ward the handicapped. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 
64, 148-155.— The Thurston Sentence Completion 
Form (TSCF) has been developed to determine the 
attitudes and emotional reactions of parents of handi- 
capped individuals. By finishing 45 incomplete sen- 
tences, the parent is able to express his own, unique 
feelings regarding (a) reactions and concerns; (b) 
the handicapped individual's satisfactions and dis- 
comfitures; (c) the reactions of the brothers and 
sisters; (d) reactions of community, friends, and 
neighbors; (e) the institution-hospital and its staff; 
(f) hopes and expectations for the handicapped; and 
(g) things of a general nature. The TSCF can be 
useful in determining the areas of difficulty that might 
seriously interfere with maximally effective treatment 
and rehabilitation of the handicapped person.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

1007. Zaidenberg-Solomonidis, D., & Martitch, 
M. Étude du comportement des paralysés et am- 
putés: Problémes posés par leur reclassement pro- 
fessionnel. [Study of the behavior of the paralysed 
and amputees: Problems incurred in their vocational 
reclassification.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 
1959, 8, 369-377.—" A research on the characteristic 
behavior of paralytic cases or amputees was carried 
out on the basis of Pavlovian theories. Irradiated 
inhibition resulting in failure seems to be followed by 
a concentration which finally leads to success. . . . 
they were different from the normal subjects in their 
strong tendency to succeed only in the third trial. ... 
This would seem to be due to the concentration of an 
inhibition which, previously irradiated, resulted in 
failure in the first two trials." —V. Sanua. 


(See also Abstracts 782, 1216, 1230, 1302) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


1008. Alajouanine, T., & Sabouraud, O. Les 
perturbations paroxystiques de langage dans l'épi- 
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lepsie. [Paroxysmal language disturbances in epi- 
lepsy.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 95-133.—Clinical study 
of 49 epileptics with language involvement indicates 
that: (a) true aphasia is recognizable at the begin- 
ning or in the recuperative phase of an attack, and 
corresponds to epileptic activity in the left temporal 
lobe; (b) disturbance of verbal articulation involves 
right or left centers, the left predominating (EEG 
suggests a rolandic or rolando-insular center); (c) 
mixed aphasic and dysarthric attacks correspond to 
activity in an extensive zone of the left hemisphere; 
(d) palilalia and iterative vocalizations coincide with 
left frontal parasagittal prerolandic lesions; and (e) 
speech stoppage can correspond to abnormal activity 
in the right or left hemisphere without clear indica- 
tion of responsible areas. 17 refs.—WW. W. Meissner. 


1009. Cohn, Robert. (USN Hosp, Bethesda, 
Md.) A correlation of symbol organization with 
brain function (EEG). Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 
116, 1001-1008—‘“It is shown that by means of 
learned processes, basic symbols are formed that ap- 
pear to be a conservative expression of a person. An 
attempt has been made to demonstrate that this sym- 
bol fluctuates in a representational (second order) 
and non-representational (higher order) behavior 
matrix. And finally, that in the presence of crippling 
lesions of the brain, either of a transient, or more 
fixed type, that the symbol is either distorted in part 
or in a general manner, depending on the nature of 
the brain lesion."—N. H. Pronko. 


1010. Cooper, Irving S., & Poloukhine, Nicolas. 
Neurosurgical relief of intention  (cerebellar) 
tremor. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1959, 7, 443-445.— 
Intention (cerebellar) tremor may be relieved by 
chemothalamectomy, a lesion produced in the medial 
portion of the lateroventral nucleus of the thalamus. 
This lesion interrupts nerve fibers entering the thala- 
mus from the globus pallidus, red nucleus, cerebel- 
lum, and probably also the vestibular nucleus. Relief 
of tremor has been maintained for as long as 6 months 
—the duration of the study, so far. Further experi- 
ence is required in order to evaluate the clinical sig- 
nificance of these results. However, because of their 
physiologic significance, this preliminary report is 
made at the present.—L. Diller. 

1011. Critchley, Macdonald. Troubles de la 
parole dans les cas d'épilepsie. [Language difficul- 
ties in cases of epilepsy.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 134- 
137.— Brief discussion of problems involved in epilep- 
tic aphasia, particularly in relation to the problem of 
localization.—W. W. Meissner. 


1012. Hecaen, H., & Angelergues, R. Epilepsie 
ettroubles du langage. [Epilepsy and language dis- 
turbances.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 138-169.—Study of 
208 epileptics with language involvement seems to 
verify the following points: (a) there is frequent 
association of language disturbance with all other 
forms of paroxystic aphasia, particularly word-deaf- 
ness; (b) 3 types of “arrest of speech” are recog- 
nizable: one involving a motor attack of vocal organs, 
another in the supplementary motor area, and a third 
involving proper language disorganization; (c) word- 
deafness depends on an attack of the left temporal 
lobe; (d) it is relatively infrequent that verbal am- 
nesia allows a paroxystic, neurological context beyond 
the language disturbance—W. W. Meissner. 
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1013. Irwin, Orvis С. (U. Wichita) А fifth 
short consonant test for use with children with 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1959, 29(1), 
7-9.—Analysis of the speech behavior of 103 children 
with cerebral palsy, aged 3-16, and widely distrib- 
uted geographically, showed Templin’s initial double 
consonant blends test had satisfactory observer relia- 
bility, test reliability, item discriminating power, item 
uniqueness, and total test validity.—T. E. Newland. 

1014. Kigve, Hallgrim. Relationship of differ- 
ential electroencephalographic patterns to distri- 
bution of Wechsler-Bellevue scores. Neurology, 
1959, 9, 871-876.—185 brain damaged patients were 
divided by means of EEG criteria into 4 groups to 
determine a possible differential effect of brain dam- 
age on the Wechsler-Bellevue scale, to be compared . 
with performance on Halstead’s neuropsychologic 
battery. The findings indicate that patients with 
EEG disturbances maximized over the right hemi- 
sphere show a loss on the Wechsler-Belleyue Per- 
formance scale, while patients with left-sided EEG 
disturbances show a loss on the Verbal scale. No 
difference between performance on either scale was 
found in patients with normal EEG or with general- 
ized EEG disturbance (but normal group showed an 
absolutely superior performance level), Halstead’s 
impairment index failed to differentiate between the 
groups in this study, which, however, “may be due 
to the relatively large number of different abilities 
represented in the index.” Generally, however, this 
index might be “more sensitive to the organic condi- 
tions of the brain than are EEGs or Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scales.”—R. G. Gunter. 

1015, Locke, Ben Z., Kramer, Morton, & Pasa- 
manick, Benjamin. (United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D.C.) Alcoholic psychoses 
among first admissions to public mental hospitals 
in Ohio. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 457-474. 
—For 1948-1952 rates were higher for males (14.8 
per 100,000) than for females (3.4), nonwhites than 
whites, single than married, the less well-schooled, 
and male laborers —W, L. Wilkins. 

1016. Moed, Martin. Personal and social fac- 
tors influencing employment of the cerebral 
palsied. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 567-570.— 
Differences between employed and unemployed, and 
between those employed in clerical or semiskilled 
work and in unskilled or service work, suggest that: 
ability to travel, write legibly, speak intelligently ; 
manual dexterity; and behavior during training are 
related to the ability of the cerebral palsied to find 
employment. Vocational training might help the 
cerebral palsied realize the importance of taking re- 
sponsibility, getting along with others, and having a 
feeling of personal worth and confidence.—L. G. 
Schmidt. 

1017. Myrianthopoulos, Ntinos C, & Rowley, 
Peter T. Monozygotic twins concordant for Hunt- 
ington's chorea. Neurology, 1960, 10, 506-511.— 
“1, The occurrence of Huntington's chorea in female 
monozygotic twins and their father is described. 2. 
Some aspects of the pathology of Huntington’s 
chorea, the relation of schizophrenia to the disease, 
and genetic counseling with reference to this family 
are briefly discussed.” —Author summary. 

1018. Perr, Irwin N. (Fairhill Psychiatric Hosp., 
Cleveland, О.)  Medico-legal aspects of post- 
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traumatic epilepsy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 
981-992.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1019. Reed, Max R. (Manatee-Sarasota County 
Guidance Center, Fla.) Psycho-educational prob- 
lems of cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1959, 
29(1), 3, 6—Evaluation and rehabilitative and 
remedial procedures necessitate not only the careful 
study of present status but also the nature of early 
developmental experiences and learning —T. E. New- 
land. 

1020. Seebandt, G., & Gutjahr, W. (Municipal 
Hosp. Herzberge, Berlin, Germany) Mitteilung 
iiber ein posttraumatisches Stirnhirnsyndrom beim 
Kind. [Report of a posttraumatic frontal lobe syn- 
drome in a child.] Z. Psychol., 1960, 164, 144—161.— 
An 11-year-old patient is described exhibiting post- 
traumatic personality changes in the sense of an 
orbital syndrome, 6 years following trauma in the 
frontal region resulting from a fall down a flight of 
stairs.—K. M. Newman. 


1021. Trelles, J. О. Etapas del pensamiento 
neurológico: J. M. Charcot, H. Jackson, C. von 
Monakow y K. Goldstein. [Stages in neurological 
thought: J. M. Charcot, H. Jackson, C. von Monakow, 
and K. Goldstein.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1959, 
22, 220-234.—A review of the contributions of Jean- 
Martin Charcot (1825-1893), John Hughlings Jack- 
son (1834-1911), Constantin von Monakow (1853- 
1930), and Kurt Goldstein (1878- ) to neurology. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


1022. Weil, André A. Ictal emotions occurring 
in temporal lobe dysfunction. AMA Arch. Neurol., 
1959, 1, 8/-97.—28 of 132 patients suffering from 
temporal lobe epilepsy are reported to experience 
“ictal fear" and “ictal depression,” the former more 
often associated with the onset of a seizure. The 
“depressions” were more often associated with diffuse 
temporal lobe lesions. “In some cases a moment-to- 
moment correlation between the experience of the 
ictal emotions and the occurrence of temporal-lobe 
EEG abnormalities could be established.” The ab- 
sence of pleasurable experiences is noted. It is pos- 
ited that the “psychic function of the temporal lobe 
is the formation of apperceptive judgments, especially 
negative ones."—L. A. Pennington. 


1023. Wells, Charles Е., & Wolff, Harold G. 
(Cornell U. Medical Center, NYC) Electrographic 
evidence of impaired brain function in chronically 
anxious patients. Science, 1960, 131, 1671-1672.— 
Electroencephalographic study of cerebral function 
discloses that “(Т) in intact subjects, repeated stimu- 
lation with bright light causes a predictable change 
(alpha blocking) in the electroencephalogram, 
whereas repeated auditory stimulation does not. (II) 
If, however, an auditory stimulus is presented re- 
peatedly just before the visual stimulus, the sound 
temporarily but predictably acquires the property of 
the light to suppress the alpha activity. (III) This 
linkage between sound and light occurs much less 
frequently in human subjects with known amounts 
of structural brain damage. (IV) A similar electro- 
physiological defect, implying impairment of brain 
function occurs in patients showing severe anxiety 
during prolonged periods of difficulty in over-all 
adaptation."—$. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 893, 1030, 1047, 1064) 
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SPEECH DISORDERS 


1024. Black, Martha E. (Office Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Springfield, ШЇ.) Speech correc- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 
3-7.—Review of present status of speech correction 
in the USSR.—M. F. Palmer. 

1025. Weinstein, Sidney. Experimental analy- 
sis of an attempt to improve speech in cases of 
expressive aphasia. Neurology, 1959, 9, 632-635.— 
A clinical claim that there is a “dramatic improve- 
ment in the speech of 75% of expressive aphasics 
during and after binaural administration of a tone 
at 256 cycles per second at an intensity of 60 db” was 
tested in a group of 18 cases of expressive aphasia 
for accuracy and latency of correct response on ob- 
ject-naming, picture-naming, word-reading, etc. They 
were stimulated binaurally with a tone of 250 cps at 
60 db. for 30 seconds and then retested with stimula- 
tion continuing. The author concludes “neither the 
group nor any individual patient demonstrated im- 
provement in any test. Chance fluctuations adequately 
describe the results of the stimulation. The author 
has no explanation to account for the failure of this 
study to confirm Birch’s results.”—R. G. Gunter. 

1026. Woods, Frances Jerome, & Carrow, Mary 
Arthur. (Our Lady of the Lake Coll.) Choice- 
rejection status of speech-defective children. Er- 
cept. Child., 1959, 25, 279-283.—A sociometric tech- 
nique involving choice-rejection of peers in work, 
play, and friendship categories was given to 1524 ele- 
mentary public school children, including 96 speech- 
defective children. Choice-rejection status was meas- 
ured and defined as “a combination of the choice 
status which indicates social acceptability and the 
rejection status which measures the opposite.” It was 
found that speech-defective children had significantly 
lower scores on play and friendship categories but 
not on work, and it was concluded that peer group 
status of speech-defective children was affected by 
their handicap.—A. Barclay. 


(See also Abstracts 276, 1013) 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


1027. Benda, Clemens E. The child with mon- 
golism. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. xvi, 
276 р. $9.50.—The author prefers the more definitive 
term, “congenital acromicria,” to the more common 
one used in the primary title. In part, portions of 
his 1949 revision of his Mongolism and Cretinism 
have been brought up to date. “An almost entirely 
new chapter on the central nervous system” of such 
patients is included. Hereditary factors and spon- 
taneous mutation are rejected and attention is paid 
particularly to the fact that chromosomal histology 
of various systems of children with mongolism indi- 
cates that the number of chromosomes is altered to 
47. Chapters are devoted to: history, frequency, and 
terminology; diagnosis at birth; physical develop- 
ment; anatomic and X-ray observations; mental de- 
velopment; anomalies of the nervous system; altera- 
tions in the different organ systems; hematology and 
biochemistry ; etiology ; prevention and empirical risk; 
and principles of treatment. 85 charts, plates, and 
drawings are provided. There is a reading list pro- 
vided for nonmedical persons. 297-item bibliog — 
T. E. Newland. 
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1028. Copenhaver, Richard M., & Goodman, 
George. (National Inst. Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
The electroretinogram in infantile, late infantile, 
and juvenile amaurotic family idiocy. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1960, 63, 559-566 —TIhe ERG was normal 
with 2 cases of infantile amaurotic family idiocy but 
was absent in 4 children making up the other groups. 
“Tt is suggested that the electroretinogram is an im- 
portant diagnostic tool . . . particularly when atypical 
clinical features exist —R. L. Sulzer. 

1029. Fait, Hollis F. Adapted physical educa- 
tion. Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1960. 332 
p. $5.50.—A textbook on physical education for the 
exceptional which includes a chapter on the socially 
maladjusted and mentally Ш.—В. Lowenfeld. 

1030. Kilman, Beverly A., & Fisher, G.M. (Pa- 
cific State Hosp, Pomona, Calif.) An evaluation 
of the Finley-Thompson abbreviated form of the 
WISC for undifferentiated, brain-damaged and 
functional retardates. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 
64, 742-746.—"1. Using mentally retarded children 
in three selected diagnostic categories (undifferenti- 
ated, brain-damaged, functional), the present study 
sought to determine the validity of two methods of 
predicting the WISC Full Scale IQ (F.S. IQ) from 
the abbreviated form of the WISC suggested by 
Finley and Thompson. 2. The mean IQ predicted 
from the regression equation method formulated by 
Finley and Thompson (F.T. IQ) was statistically 
significantly higher than the mean F.S. IQ in all three 
diagnostic categories. The mean IQ predicted by the 
straight proration method (S.P. IQ) was not signifi- 
cantly different from the mean F.S. IQ in any of the 
diagnostic categories. _ 3. The Pearsonian correlation 
coefficient between F.S. IQ and F.T. IQ for the total 
sample was .865 with a Standard error of estimate 
4.02 whereas the r's for the three diagnostic groups 
.803 (иша E 


the three diagnostic groups were „ 
ated), .794 (brain-damaged), and 


tions emphasizing educational attainments. 4 
nition is given to the psychological difficulties en- 
countered by parent and 
child’s intellectual handicap. The incidence of теп 
deficiency among Jewish populations is estimated as 
between 3 and 5 cases per 1000. A program for de- 
veloping facilities for care of these children is pre- 
sented—A. Barclay. 

1032. Molotkova, I. A. K patologii slozhnykh 
form vysshei nervnoi deyatel’nosti pri oligofrenii. 
[On the pathology of complex forms of higher men 
activity in mental deficiency.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 125-128.—The purpose 
of the investigation was to study complex analytico- 
syntetical activity of feeble-minded Ss by means of 
motor conditioned reflexes obtained with simultaneous 
and successive complex stimuli. Ss were 13 feeble- 
minded (age 25-27 years) of whom 7 belonged to 
the moron and 6 to the imbecile type of mental defi- 
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ciency. The most salient results: (a) The analytico- 
syntetical activity is preserved in morons but impaired 
in imbeciles. (b) When morons react simultaneously 
with a verbal and a motor response, inhibition of both 
reactions takes place. Imbecile Ss show a “general 
protective inhibition.” (с) With moron Ss, the train- 
ing of neryous processes is possible; with imbeciles 
it is less effective—A. Cuk. 


1033. Salzinger, K. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, NYC) Academic achievement in a group of 
mentally disturbed adolescents in a residential 
treatment setting. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 239- 
253.—*. .. an attempt was made to examine some of 
the facets of academic achievement in mentally dis- 
turbed adolescents. The basic data consisted of the 
Stanford Achievement Test scores of 26 such chil- 
dren who were tested twice with a one-year interval 
between testing sessions. . . . No significant difference 
was found between the disturbed children and normal 
children in verbal, performance, or full scale IQ. 
Significant individual differences among the disturbed 
children were found in academic achievement (for 
both test sessions), in age adequacy of academic 
achievement (test applied only to the second session), 
and in change in academic achievement."—C, T. 
Morgan. 


1034. Theodore, S. Mary. The challenge of the 
retarded child. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 1959. xii, 
199 p. $3.95.—This is a nontechnical, spiritually- 
oriented guide to the understanding and care of men- 
tally retarded children written especially for parents 
and other lay readers. The early chapters describe, 
simply, the causes and characteristics of several types 
of mental retardation. The role of the home in the 
care and treatment of the retarded child is discussed 
as well as the special advantages that the residential 
school can offer to those children that require this 
type of facility. 64-item bibliog.—L. S. Blackman. 


1035. United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Children's Bureau. Research 
relating to special groups of children. Vol. I. 
Research relating to mentally retarded children. 
Washington, D.C.: USDHEW CB, 1960. 92 p. 
$.35.—A listing of all research projects on the sub- 
ject reported to the Children's Bureau Clearinghouse 
for Research in Child Life since 1949. "We hope this 
listing may prove interesting and useful to research 
investigators and practitioners concerned with men- 
tally retarded children. We hope also that it may 
stimulate more and better reporting of current studies 
to the Clearinghouse so that Research Relating to 
Children may provide a more comprehensive picture 
of this area of research effort. Includes a listing 
of previous issues of Research Relating to Children. 
—L. Steiner. 


1036. Zuk, G. H. (St. Christopher's Hosp. for 
Children, Philadelphia, Pa.) The religious factor 
and the role of guilt in the parental acceptance of 
the retarded child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 
139-147.—Catholic mothers were found to be more 
acceptant of their retarded children than non-Catholic 
mothers in this study conducted at the Federal Mental 
Retardation Clinic at St. Christopher's Hospital. 
This greater acceptance is interpreted as a reflection 
of the benefit of greater emotional support given the 
Catholic mother by her religious faith which explicitly 
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absolves her from a feeling of personal guilt in the Autistic thinking and actions are part of the normal 
birth of her retarded child 7 . M. Staudt. developmental process which may persist and becom 


exaggerated or represent by withdrawal, a defen ; 
(See also Abstracts 476, 774, 814, 999) benz disorganization and anxiety in children with — 


Evaluation & Performance 


many varied types of pathology.—/. M. Staudt. 


1041. Benoit, E. P. 
1037. Anastasi, Anne, & Levee, R. F. (Ford- Springfield, Va.) Applica: 


ham U.) Intellectual defect and musical talent: 
A case report. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 695- 
703.—“The case is reported of an adult male mental 
defective with exceptional musical talent and superior 
rote memory of an apparently eidetic nature. Socio- 
economic and educational level of the family is very 
high. The subject appears to have incurred brain 
damage as a result of epidemic encephalitis contracted 
shortly after birth. Present performance on the Ben- 
ton Visual Retention Test, Stanford-Binet, and 


(The Partridge Schools, К 
tion of Hebb's theory to | 
understanding the learning disability of children _ 
with mental retardation. 
57, 18-23.—A brief outline of Не! 
sented. His concepts of cell asse 
tional structures are described. 
highly pertinent to the mentally retar 
its concern for makin, 
rology.—V. M. Staudt. 


1042. Capobianco, R. J 


bb's theory is pre- 
mbly and organiza- 
bb's theory is 
ded, because of 
g the most of impaired neu- 


; i U. Minnesota) Social b 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale provides strong ( : 
evidence of organicity. Stanford-Binet IQ is 67. tarded children. 2 


WAIS IQ is 73, the Verbal being 92 and the Per- 
formance IQ 52. Test results also show marked 
impairment in capacity for abstraction. The subject's 
general behavior and parental relations reveal many 
points of similarity with the cases of infantile autism 
described by Kanner. It is suggested that the etiology 


i i n ional Ss on total 
of the present case involves the interaction of at least tutional a : 
three factors: deficiency in abstraction resulting from al REMIS in total play behavior scores, 
brain damage, auditory hypersensitivity, and emo- ormai boys ап 


tional climate of the home.”—Author summary. 


1038. Barnett, C. D., Ellis, N. R., & Pryer, Mar- 
garet W. (State Colony & Training School, Pine- 
ville, La.) Stimulus pretraining and the delayed 
reaction in defectives. Amer. J. ment Defic., 1959, 
64, 104-111.—80 mental retardates were divided into 
2 groups, one of which was trained on a pair of 
stimuli for which it had to learn distinctive names. 
The second group had to discriminate between the 
stimuli, In a delay test situation all Ss were given 


mentally retarded chil 
(f) The noninstitution 
higher socioeconomic 
1043. Dunn, 


Sadye T. Pea- 


Vocabulary Test 


6 trials under each of 4 delay intervals. Those Ss Бойу Picture 


performance of 


ly retarded children. 


who had learned the names did significantly better ducable men 


than those who had not. This superiority was demon- 
strated for Ss of both high or low MA. Significantly 
more right choices followed a 10 sec. delay than fol- 
lowed a 30 sec., 1 min. or 5 min. delay, Possession 
of verbal names for the stimuli permits the S to rep- 


Bull., 1960, 57, 3: 
body Picture Vocabul 
istered one wi 
371 white, 
city and county publi 


Forms A and B of the Pea- 
ary Test (PPVT) were admin- 
art in counterbalanced order to 
mentally retarded pupils in the 
с day schools of Nashville, Ten- _ 
et, Form L, and WISC _ 


resent the absent stimuli during the delay interval, "essee. Revised Sta 


—V. M. Staudt, < 


1039. Bell, Anne, & Zubek, J. Р. (Manitoba U, 
Winnipeg, Canada) The effect of age on the intel- 
lectual performance of mental defectives. J. Geron- 
tol., 1960, 15, 285-295.—100 mental defectives divided 
equally into 4 groups with mean ages of approxi- 
mately 20, 30, 40, and 50 yr. were given the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. A retest was made 
5 yr. later. Mean gains were found in all groups. 


Scores were also available, 
been administered when th 
special classes, 

close correspond 
forms of the PP 
scores compared fairly cl 
MA’s being on the aver 
S-B MA's, and the PPV’ 
2.1 points above S-B IQ's. 
effectively to measure the v 


these instruments having _ 
e pupils were placed in 
is of test scores showed а 
ence (г of 0.83) between alternate 
was also found that PPVT 
osely with the S-B; PPVT 
age 4.5 months lower than 
IQ's being on the average _ 
The PPVT may be used 
erbal intelligence of edu- 


Full and Performance scale gains diminished with cable mentall: 


age while Verbal scale gains increased.—J/. Bot- Staudt, 
winick, 
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that learning sets did develop in both groups. Th 
group with the higher MA acquired атан 
sets and also acquired sets more rapidly than did the 
low MA group. The mean CA for the high MA 
group was 14.75 yr. and 13,63 yr. for the low MA 
group.—J. M. Havlena. 

1045. Ellis, Norman R., Barnett, Charles D., & 
Pryer, Margaret W. (State Colony Training 
School, Pineville, La.) Operant behavior in mental 
defectives: Exploratory studies. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 63-69.—"The behavior of mentally 
defective human subjects is analyzed by free-operant 
techniques under fixed-interval, variable-interval, and 
fixed-ratio schedules of reinforcement. The results 
show that a wide range of mental defectives with 
extremely limited skills adapt readily to the operant- 
conditioning procedures and respond appropriately to 
the special conditions of reinforcement.”—J. Arbit. 

1046. Gunzburg, Н. С. (Monyhull Hall Hosp., 
Birmingham, England Earl’s moron-battery and 
social adjustment. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 
92-103.—The history of social adjustment, especially 
the type of discharge and the continued hospitaliza- 
tion, agreed well with the prognosis based on the 
classification of the curves for 44 certified mental 
defective patients studied with the type of psycho- 
graph obtained from the moron-battery originated by 
C. J. C. Earl. The battery seems to have value in 
indicating social prognosis—V. M. Staudt. 

1047. Hunt, Betty M. (Columbus State School, 
O.) Differential responses of mentally deficient 
brain-injured children and mentally deficient fa- 
milial children to meaningful auditory material. 
Amer. 1. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 747-753.—The re- 
sponses of 3 groups of mentally deficient children to 
meaningful auditory material were studied. 2 groups 
were brain injured. The mentally deficient brain 
injured were classified on the basis of classroom be- 
havior as having severe difficulty with auditory per- 
ception and reproduction and minimal difficulty re- 
sponding to auditory materials. The primary dis- 
abilities of this group were in the visual perceptive 
field. They did not have sensory hearing loss. 
story-book type phonograph records divided into short 
units were presented after which Ss were asked com- 
prehension questions about the material. Most of 
the units were separated by а musical interlude so 
that the context of the material was not interrupted. 
The results showed differences in abilities of mentally 
defective children to respond to meaningful auditory 
materials. Support was found for the hypothesis that 
mentally defective brain inj ured children who show 
difficulty with perseveration, answering questions, 
word memory, word meaning, and copying heard 


word sounds would show lowest performance inre: 
. Performances of the 


age and IQ. 
dren with severe auditory 
highest number of responses classified as nonsensical. 
—V. M. Staudt. Texas) Areas 

1048. Iscoe, L, & Giller, D. (U. Texas тей 
of concept formation in the mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 112-116.—4 groups 
of mentally retarded Ss (mean A of 12.10, 17.62, 
2820, and 4310, MA of 6.52, 870, 888, and 993; 
None with organic involvement) were given indi- 
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vidually the Rapaport modification of the Goldstein- 
Gell-Weigl Object Sorting Test. All groups utilized 
a closed system of conceptualization regardless of 
their chronological age. There seems to be a shift 
toward a private mode of conceptualization in the 
mentally retarded S at a particular point in time 
which may be due to the comparatively impoverished 
environment in which the retarded individual is often 
placed, especially at older ages. The authors feel that 
lack of stimulation and satisfying experiences from 
environment may combine to produce these results.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

1049. Kodman, F., Fein, A., & Mixson, A. (U. 
Kentucky) | Psychogalvanic skin response audi- 
ometry with severe mentally retarded children. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 131-136.—Using 2 
reinforcement schedules, 27 males and 1 female of 
mean IQ 380 were examined. PGSR audiometry 
was effective in 28 cases of an original group of 31 
cases. А moderate positive correlation was obtained 
between GSR thresholds and speech thresholds, which 
suggests the use of speech audiometry as an adjunct 
to PGSR audiometry with mentally retarded children 
who have a mental age below 5 years. A nonstatis- 
tically significant difference was found between GSR 
thresholds obtained by the 2 modes of reinforcement. 
Response latency was on the order of 1 sec. This 
time is somewhat shorter than that usually found in 
normal subjects.—V. M. Staudt. 

1050. Mosier, H. D. (Pacific State Hosp. Po- 
mona, Calif.) A study of cretinism in a hospital 
for the mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1960, 64, 707-710.—Twenty-eight patients classified 
as cretins in a large state hospital were reclassified 
after discontinuing thyroid replacement therapy and 
evaluating them on the basis of clinical and laboratory 
methods, Nineteen patients were found partially or 
completely athyreotic and one patient was shown to 
be a goitrous cretin. The remaining eight patients 
were clinically euthyroid. Two of these had simple 
goiter.” —Author summary. 

1051. Pollack, M., & Gordon, E. (Jewish Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) The face-hand test in retarded 
and nonretarded emotionally disturbed children. 
‘Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 758-760.—“One hun- 
dred and twenty-four children between the ages of 6 
and 15 years attending an outpatient psychiatric 
clinic were examined with the face-hand test (sumul- 
taneous tactile stimulation of cheek and hand). 
Seventy-four per cent of these children were of sub- 
normal intelligence, as measured by standard psy- 
chometric tests. All children of normal intelligence 
were referred primarily for treatment of behavior 
disorder. Approximately 80 per cent of the subnormal 
intelligence group had associated behavior disorders 
of varying severity. Performance on the face-hand 
test was unrelated to psychiatric diagnosis or severity 
of behavior disorder. When equated for M.A., 
children with M.A. 7 years or above were ‘negative’ 
on the face-hand test, ie. were able to identify both 
face and hand stimuli within ten trials, This study 
confirms and extends previous observations that the 
face-hand test is as valid an indicator of intellectual 
development of emotionally disturbed children as of 
normal children.”—Author summary. 

1052. Scott, Frances A. (Syracuse U.) The ap- 
praisal of the behavior of thirty severely mentally 
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retarded children, their parents, and siblings: Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4312.—Abstract. 

1053. Spradlin, J. E., Cromwell, R. L., & Foshee, 
J. G. (George Peabody Coll. Teachers) Studies 
in activity level: III. Effects of auditory stimu- 
lation in organics, familials, hyperactives and hy- 
poactives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 754-757. 
(see 34: 4581) “The activity levels of four groups of 
mentally defective Ss (19 organics, 19 familials, 22 
hyperactives, and 22 hypoactives) were measured 
under increased and decreased auditory stimulation 
conditions. There were no significant differences 
related to subject classification, auditory stimulation, 
or sequence variables.” —Author summary. 

1054. Vatsuro, E. G. О vzaimodeistvii raz- 
drazhitelei pervoi i vtoroi signal'nykh sistem v 
protsesse obrazovaniya refleksa na otnoshenie u 
normal’nykh detei i u oligofrenov. [Interaction of 
stimuli of the first and second signal systems during 
the formation of a reflex to a relation in normal and 
oligophrenic children.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 80-92—Ss used in this study 
were 20 normal (age 9-11) and 20 feeble-minded 
children (age 11-15). Stimuli were cards with geo- 
metrical figures, numbers, words, and pictures. Ss 
were first trained to perceive the size relationship 
between several geometrical figures. Then they were 
asked to react in the same way to the numbers 4 and 
9 (the size of 4 was larger than the size of 9), to 
the words "less" (printed in large size) and "more" 
(in small size), and to the pictures of the elephant 
and the rooster (the size of the former was larger 
than the size of the latter). The results show that 
feeble-minded children made not only more mistakes 
but presented a different pattern of mistakes. АП 
children made most mistakes with pictures. The 
normal children made least mistakes with words 
whereas the feeble-minded were most correct with 
numbers.—A, Cuk. 


1055. Wiener, G., Crawford, E. E. & Snyder, 
R. T. (Rosewood State Training School, Owings 
Mills, Md.) Some correlates of overt anxiety in 
mildly retarded patients. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1960, 64, 735-739.—“Fifty-two adolescent, male, fa- 
milial defectives were separated into three achieve- 
ment levels according to Wide Range Achievement 
Test scores, Each S was then verbally administered 
a general anxiety scale (which contained an MMPI- 
like Lie scale), a test anxiety scale, and the Bender- 
Gestalt Visual Motor Test. “When age, IQ, and Lie 
scores were controlled, poor achievement was found 
to be significantly related to a high test anxiety level 
but not to a high general anxiety level. Bender- 
Gestalt errors were also significantly related to under- 
achievement, and to high anxiety as indicated by both 
scales. The Lie scale was negatively correlated with 
both anxiety scales. Failure of familial defectives to 
do third grade work or better may well reflect the 
impairing effect of anxiety, or other personality traits 
(such as negativisim) associated with delinquency, or 
with a combination of such factors, Bender-Gestalt 
reproduction failures in mental defectives may be 
caused partially by anxiety and could be indicative of 
adjustment failures. It is suggested that a thera- 
peutic anxiety-reducing approach might possibly 
prove effective for those mildly defective individuals 
who otherwise appear destined for permanent illit- 
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eracy. This study further suggests that the Bender- 
Gestalt test could have predictive value for institu- 
tional adjustment. Use of the Bender-Gestalt test in 
the diagnosis of organic functioning should be under- 
taken with more caution than is usual in clinical 
practice.”—Author summary. 


Education & Treatment 


1056. Craft, M. (Balderton Hosp., Newark, Eng- 
land) Mental disorder in the defective: The use 
of tranquillizers. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 63- 
71.—Results of the use of tranquillizers as reported in 
the literature and obtained in the author's own investi- 
gations are reported. Prochlorperazine is described 
as the treatment of choice for hyperactivity syndromes 
in the low-grade defective. The reasons for this are 
presented. The activity of high-grade defectives with 
emotionally unstable personalities has been effectively 
decreased by use of benactyzine.—V. M. Staudt. 


1057. Craft, M. (Balderton Hosp., Newark, Eng- 
land) Mental disorder in a series of English out- 
patient defectives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 
718-724.—“One hundred and nineteen Maudsley out- 
patients who received a clinical diagnosis of mental 
defectiveness between 1953-56 inclusive have been 
reviewed to assess the factors involved in a diagnosis 
of defectiveness. One third or more were found to 
have had serious environmental handicaps during 
their childhood, over one half were unemployed at 
the time of survey, and one ‘quarter received a diag- 
nosis implying personality deviation, A significantly 
greater proportion of deviants suffered parental depri- 
vation during childhood than did normal controls. 
Contrasted with Neustadt it is concluded that defec- 
tives suffer the same type of illness as the general 
population, although in different degree. Despite 
multiple handicaps of dullness, mental disorder, poor 
upbringing and unemployment, by using the resources 
of a welfare state it was found necessary to institu- 
tionalize only 3 patients. It may be concluded that 
with out-patient and welfare state facilities many pa- 
tients may be maintained in the community who 
would otherwise be hospitalized. For hospitals treat- 
ing the dull, one of the main treatment needs is facili- 
ties for the personality disordered.” —Author sum- 
mary. 


1058. DiMichael, S. G. (United States Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation) Vocational diagnosis 
and counseling of the retarded in sheltered work- 
shops. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 652-657.— 
Trends in vocational diagnosis and counseling meth- 
ods used in workshops are described as reported from 
11 major projects serving the retarded with financial 
support from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


1059. Lurie, М. B. Ispol'zovanie vneshnikh opor 
pri obuchenii umstvenno otstalykh detei s naru- 
shennoi rabosposobnostyu. [Utilization of external 
supports in the process of training mentally retarded 
children with impaired capacity for work.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 121-124.— 
One of the most effective means in training mentally 
retarded children in certain scholastic skills, such as 
writing, reading, and arithmetic, is the use of some 
“propaedeutic tasks” which precede or accompany 
the learning of the skill (tracing of geometrical fig- 
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ures, mastery of lines used in the writing of different 
letters of alphabet, associations between the letter and 
a certain word, pictures illustrating the text). These 
external supports help the child to plan and to regu- 
late his activity and to increase his capacity for work. 
—A. Cuk. 


1060. Mitchell, Anna C., Hargis, C. H., Mc- 
Carry, F., & Powers, С. (Portersville State Hosp., 
Calif.) Effects of prochlorperazine therapy on 
educability in disturbed mentally retarded adoles- 
cents. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 57-62.—'" Two 
groups of behaviorally disturbed, mentally retarded 
S's, 17 in each group, were taught together in aca- 
demic school classes. One group received Compazine 
daily; the other received placebos.” An extensive 
battery of tests was given before the beginning of the 
school year and again after 6 months in school, and 
anecdotal records of classroom skills and behavior 
were kept. Both placebo and treated groups re- 
mained approximately stationary in all measures of 
intellectual, motor, social, and behavioral functioning. 
Prochlorperazine administered for short periods and 
without psychotherapy did not seem to produce an 
шее in educability in the Ss of this study.—V. M. 

taudt. 


1061. Patton; R. E., & Weinstein, A. S. (New 
York State Dept. Mental Hygiene) Changing char- 
acteristics of the population in the New York 
State schools for mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 625-635.—From 1950 to 1958 the 
population of the New York State schools for mental 
defectives increased considerably more than the gen- 
eral population of the state, but more slowly during 
the last 3 years of this period, a decline which is 
accounted for by the authors in terms of 3 factors: 
restriction of the number of children admitted under 
the age of 5 years, small number of births during the 
1930s, and expansion of community classes for edu- 
cating and training mental defectives since 1950. The 
authors see more rapid growth of the school popula- 
tion in the future—V. M. Staudt. 


1062. Sabagh, G., & Windle, C. (Pacific State 
Hosp. Pomona, Calif.) Recent trends in institu- 
tionalization rates of mental defectives in the 
United States. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 618- 
624.—On the basis of data available from the annual 
Censuses of patients in mental institutions in the 
United States, the authors compared the average rates 
of institutionalization for 1936-38 and for 3 recent 
years, 1953-55. The trend of admission rates over 
the years had not been uniform in all age groups. 
There seem to be counterbalancing trends between the 
older and younger ages, namely, an increase in rates 
for children and a decrease for adolescents and adults. 
The decrease in rates in older ages is directly propor- 
tional to mental level, while the increase in younger 
ages is inversely related to mental level. Admission 
rates of males tend to increase more (or decrease 
less) than those of females over time, and this trend 
is directly proportional to age and mental level. The 
decline in rates for older and/or more intelligent pa- 
tients has been more marked for the females than for 
the males. Possible interpretations and the implica- 
tions of these findings are discussed—V. М. Staudt. 


1063. Snyder, R., & Sechrest, L., (Rosewood 
State Training School) An experimental study of 
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directive group therapy with defective delinquents. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 117-123.—2 groups 
of institutionalized, chronically delinquent defective 
males were treated by a directive and didactic kind 
of therapy. In addition, 2 placebo groups and 1 no- 
treatment group were followed for the same 13-week 
period. At the end of this time the treated were 
superior to the placebo and no-treatment Ss in their 
institutional adjustment as indicated by significantly 
more positive comments on routine housing reports 
and fewer appearances in behavior courts for more 
serious violations.—V. M. Staudt. 

1064. Stimson, С. W. (Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N.Y.) The treatment of cerebral palsy in 
mentally retarded patients using high-frequency, 
low voltage, electric currents. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1959, 64, 72-80.—"'The application of filtered, am- 
plitude modulated, unidirectional currents (‘sedac’) 
to the heads of mentally retarded, cerebral palsied 
patients caused no marked or sustained relief of 
spasticity and no significant improvement in the 
ability to carry out the activities of daily living as 
compared to the control group. However, some of 
the experimental subjects did show some slight, tem- 
porary relief of spasticity, as a result of this type of 
electrotherapy, which may have enhanced other physi- 
cal therapeutic and rehabilitation measures.’”—V. М. 
Staudt, I 

1065. Syden, M. (Temple Israel, Jamaica, N.Y.) 
Religious education for the Jewish retarded child. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 689-694.—Religious 
education for the Jewish retarded child is described 
with particular reference to the program at Temple 
Israel in New York. The aims of the program are 
described as well as its organization, description of 
class, curriculum, and parent education. Achieve- 
ments and implications of the program are evaluated. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

1066. Tobias, J., & Gorelick, J. An investigation 
of “orderliness” as a characteristic of mentally re- 
tarded adults. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 761- 
764—"An experiment involving 60 retarded adults 
was conducted to investigate the characteristic of ex- 
cessive orderliness. It was found that approximately 
half of the retarded population exhibited this trait. 
Although its presence is evident at all levels of re- 
tardation, the tendency becomes less pronounced as 
the scale of IQ’s rises. When ‘orderliness’ is ех- 
hibited, it has a detrimental effect on productivity by 
reducing the number of units produced per hour. 
This decrement is evident even when there is vague 
or inconsistent ordering, These findings may have 
practical significance for the administration of Shel- 
tered Workshops for the retarded, Work arrange- 
ments should be organized to make spontaneous 
‘ordering’ impossible if production is an important 
aspect of the facility."—4Author summary. 

1067. Wallace, Helen М. (U. Minnesota) 
School services for mentally retarded children in 
urban areas. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 679- 
688.—“This paper describes the results of a question- 
naire sent to all 106 cities of the United States with 
a population of 100,000 and over, in regard to the 
status of school services for children with mental re- 
tardation. Wide variation exists in the range of 
services, policies and personnel provided. Sugges- 
tions are made so that these children may have the 
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benefit of essential services in all urban агеаз”— 
Author summary. 


1068. Wallin, J. E. W. (Lyndalia, Del.) Shel- 
tered workshops for older adolescent and adult 
mental retardates. Part II. Train. sch. Bull., 1960, 
57, 24-30.—8 specific suggestions for implementing a 
workshop program for the mentally retarded are 
offered. The types of possible job training in the 
workshops are described—V. М. Staudt. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


1069. Davids, A., & Oliver, Geraldine R. Fan- 
tasy aggression and learning in emotionally dis- 
turbed and normal children. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
24, 124-128.—The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study, a paired-associates learning task, and a motor 
learning task were administered to a group of normal 
boys and a group of boys institutionalized for emo- 
tional disturbances. Relations between expression of 
aggressive fantasies, learning of hostile verbal ma- 
terial, and motor learning under conditions of experi- 
mental frustration are reported —A, F. Greenwald. 


1070. Liberman, David.  Psicoanálisis del al- 
coholismo y de la adicción a las drogas. [Psycho- 
analysis of alcoholism and drug addiction.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 161-171.—The rela- 
tion between the transference situation and the symp- 
tom is analyzed. Unconscious fantasies produced by 
drugs may take the following forms: the body seems 
to be removed to distant places, the patient may think 
he is taking something valuable or doing something 
not allowed by satisfying his masturbatory wishes. 
Primitive relations of patients are studied and the 
interrelation between unconscious conflicts and social 
struggles are revealed. The usefulness of drugs to 
stimulate creative activity when the personality is in 
conflict, is also pointed out.—IV. W. Meissner. 


Alcoholism 


1071. Agrin, Alfred. (Emory U.) The Georgian 
Clinic: A therapeutic community for alcoholics. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 113-124.—Descrip- 
tion of the clinic and its therapeutic program.—JW. L. 
Wilkins. 


1072. Baker, James L. (United States Peniten- 
tiary, Leavenworth, Kan.) Indians, alcohol, and 
homicide. J. soc. Ther., 1959, 5, 270-275—An 
analysis of factors associated with homicidal acts 
committed by 36 Indians under the influence of al- 
cohol. All the acts took place on government reserva- 
tions. Most of the Indians had led a simple schizoid 
adjustment with a previous alcoholic history and pat- 
tern of anti-social difficulties related to intoxication. 
Most continued simple withdrawn adjustment while 
incarcerated.—E. D. Lawson. 


1073. Beeley, Arthur L. (U. Utah) Alcoholism, 
social work, and mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 577-582.—The author discusses alcoholism 
as both an illness of the individual and society. He 
reviews a considerable segment of the literature which 
deals with the ability of a "sick society" to produce 
“sick people.” Не briefly discusses the principles of 
mental hygiene and the importance of the АА in 
meeting the needs of the alcoholic who is able to admit 
that he needs help.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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1074. Efron, Vera. (Yale U.) The Soviet ap- 
proach to alcoholism. Soc. Probl., 1960, 7, 307-315. 
—Stripped of its doctrinal veneer, the available 
Soviet literature reveals an approach to alcoholism 
strikingly similar to that observable in the United 
States.—R. M. Frumkin. 


1075. Keller, Mark. (Yale U.) Definition of al- 
coholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 125- 
134.—A review of all the aspects of definition for 
purposes of official nomenclatures and statistical com- 
pilations leads to a simple behavioral definition: “А1- 
coholism is a chronic disease manifested by repeated 
implicative drinking so as to cause injury to the 
drinker's health or to his social or economic function- 
ing."—JW. L. Wilkins. 


1076. Lisansky, Edith S. (Yale U.) The etiol- 
ogy of alcoholism: The role of psychological pre- 
disposition. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 314— 
343.—Do people who present this behavior disorder 
have a personality deviation or some psychodynamics 
in common? It is assumed that out of experiences of 
childhood, the imbalance of satisfaction and frustra- 
tion, the predisposed individual develops traits involv- 
ing strong dependency needs, weak and inadequate 
defense mechanisms against these needs resulting in 
an intense independence-dependence conflict, a low 
degree of tension tolerance, and unresolved love-hate 
ambivalences. Triggering off the behavior are the 
demands of the role of the adult in society and prob- 
ably membership in some subgroup which has atti- 
tudes toward drinking which develop drinking habits. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


1077. Lolli, Giorgio; Schesler, Esther, & Golder, 
Grace M. (Yale U.) Choice of alcoholic beverage 
among 105 alcoholics in New York. Quart, J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 475-482.—For high status, high 
education, mostly divorced (only 5 married and living 
with spouse), hospitalized private patients; the pref- 
erence was for distilled spirits, beer being preferred 
by less than 1 and wine being less popular than that. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


1078. McCord, William; McCord, Joan, & Gude- 
man, Jon. (Stanford U.) Some current theories 
of alcoholism: A longitudinal evaluation. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 727-749.—Nutritional and 
metabolic, psychological, and sociological theories of 
the cause of alcoholism are tested against a sample of 
boys examined in the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study in the 1930s. А search found 29 adult al- 
coholics among the population tested, and these are 
compared with a nondeviant group. Before onset of 
drinking the alcoholics did not differ from the non- 
alcoholics in physiological functioning; and no differ- 
ences were found in homosexual urges or inferiority 
feelings, although they might have been somewhat 
more self-destructive. So the major causes seem to 
lie in the sociological area—W. L. Wilkins. 


1079. Mindlin, Dorothee F, (Alcoholic Rehabili- 
tation Division, Washington, D.C.) Evaluation of 
therapy for alcoholics in a workhouse setting. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 90-112.— Treatment 
in confinement is possible. 32 of 100 cases treated for 
a maximum of 90 days showed improvement result- 
ing from the program which stressed individual, rec- 
reational, work, and group therapy.—IV. L. Wilkins. 
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1080. Moore, Robert A. & Ramseur, Freida. 
University Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) Effects of 
psychotherapy in an open-ward hospital on pa- 
tients with alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1960, 21, 233-252.—For 100 patients of average CA 
of 31, 1Q of 114, high school education, and a 12- 
year drinking history; а followup after 3 years 
showed 14 improved, % unimproved, and % in jail, 
hospital, dead, or lost. The treatment is expensive 
and probably not superior to cheaper methods.—W. 


L. Wilkins. 


1081. Moore, Robert A., & Ramseur, Freida. 
(U. Michigan Medical School) А study of the 
background of 100 hospitalized veterans with al- 
coholism. Quart. J, Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 51-67.— 
Factors of relevance in the sample seen at Ann Arbor 
from 1945 through 1956, 8.395 of the patients ad- 
mitted. Life history, family structure, intelligence, 
military history, and marital adjustment are reviewed. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


1082. Mulford, Harold A., & Miller, Donald E. 
(State U. Iowa) Drinking in Iowa: I. Sociocul- 
tural distribution of drinkers: With a methodo- 
logical model for sampling evaluation and inter- 
pretation of findings. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 
20, 704-726.—Methods of checking validities of re- 
spondents' answers and of reliabilities of samples are 
reviewed to assure confidence in the Iowa polling 
technique. As applied to drinkers, such cultural fac- 
tors as religion, age, city residence, college education, 
m soe are very relevant to drinking habits. —W. L. 

URINS. 


1083. Mulford, Harold A., & Miller, Donald E. 
(State U. Iowa) Drinking in Iowa: II. The extent 
of drinking and selected sociocultural categories. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 26-39.—Of the 
million drinkers in the state, 47% are considered light, 
37% moderate, and 16% heavy drinkers; 40% of the 
population are abstainers. Cultural factors such as 
sex, religious affiliation, and urban residence are 


relevant to extent and amount of drinking—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


1084. Mulford, Harold A., & Miller, Donald E. 
(State U. Iowa) Drinking in Towa: III. A scale 
ОЁ definitions of alcohol related to drinking be- 
havior. IV. Preoccupation with alcohol and defi- 
nitions of alcohol, heavy drinking and trouble due 
to drinking. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 267- 
278, 279-291.—Preoccupation, loss of control, trou- 
ble due to drinking, and extent of drinking аге all 
relevant to the definition of the alcoholic. 18 state- 
ments forming a cumulative scale were dichotomized 
as personal-effects definitions and social-effects defini- 
tions. Those who define alcohol for its personal 
effects tend to be heavier drinkers—W. L. Wilkins. 


1085. Pascal, G. R., & Jenkins, W. O. (U. Ten. 
nessee) А study of the early environment of 
чое inmate alcoholics and its relationship 
б adult behavior. Quart. J. Stud. ‘Alcohol, 1960, 21, 
0-50—That alcoholics experience deprivation of 
mecit need satisfaction during the first 10 years of 
ife is demonstrated by differences shown between 

groups of alcoholics and nonalcoholics on variables 
identified with the Pascal-Jenkins Behavioral Scales 
—especially active play, restraints, displays of affec- 
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tion, religious observance, compatability with spouse. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

1086. Podolsky, Edward. 
Downstate Medical Center) 
coholic. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 292-297. 
— Summarization of 6 case reports suggests that the 
alcoholic sociopath uses the potent pharmacological 
agent in an attempt to smooth over conflict material, 
guilt, shame, anxiety, and feelings of inadequacy; and 
as an excuse for asocial or criminal behavior —W. 
L. Wilkins. 

1087. Rosen, Alexander С. (U. California Medi- 
cal Center, Los Angeles) A comparative study of 
alcoholic and psychiatric patients with the MMPI. 
Quart. J. Stud. "Alcohol, 1960, 21, 253-266.—For a 
variety of samples, both male and female, including 
hospitalized and skid row alcoholics; the chief differ- 
ences were in terms of expression of asocial or anti- 
social attitudes as measured on the psychopathic scale. 
Psychiatric symptoms were much the same in al- 
coholic and psychiatric groups. It is suggested that 
alcoholic patients do not present a unique psychiatric 


(State U. New York 


The sociopathic al- 


nosological group —W. L. Wilkins. 
1088. Story, R. Ian. (U. Michigan) The re- 
vised Bender-Gestalt and male alcoholics. J. proj. 


Tech., 1960, 24, 186-193.—“A t-test of mean score 
differences indicated the ability of the revised Bender- 
Gestalt to distinguish alcoholics in a treatment clinic 
from nonpsychiatric controls, A systematic, signifi- 
cant finding emerged on design six: alcoholics made 
predominantly liquid responses in their elaborations 
and associations to the design.” —A. F. Greenwald. 
1089. Swensen, Clifford H., Jr. & Davis, Hugh 
C. (U. Tennessee) Types of workhouse inmate 
alcoholics. 1. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 757- 
766.—Study of 20 inmates of a county workhouse re- 
veals 5 types of alcoholics: isolates who drank non- 
no paternal relationship 


beverage 
moonshine drinkers who related to mothers but not 


fathers; standard-brand drinkers who had alcoholic 
fathers and dominating mothers; spree drinkers who 
had hardworking fathers and overprotective mothers. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

1090. Van Reeth, P. C., & Souris, M. L'électro- 
dans la psychose de Korsakow 
[The EEG in Korsakow psy- 

i Acta meurol. psychiat. 
Belg., 1960, 60, 302-311.— This study offers an un- 


i rt to the mesodiencephalic theory on Kor- 
AT definition of the 


ften ascribed to 
On the one hand, no trouble of vigi- 
lancy was elicited, on the other hand, the EEG signs 
of mental confusion Were but seen in cases 

acute and in those complicated by other cerebra in- 
juries. Thus EEG brings а € t 

clinical feeling that Korsakow disease stands outside 
the nosographic frame of mental confusion."—V. 


Sanua. 
(See also Abstracts 105, 878) 
Sex Deviations 
1091. Buckley, Michael J. Morality and the 


homosexual: A Catholic approach to a moral 
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problem. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. XXV, 
214 p. $3.50.—This study in pastoral theology is 
written primarily for priests who are willing to work 
with psychologists and psychiatrists in helping the 
homosexual. After a detailed exposition of the 
theories and facts that are offered in explanation of 
the homosexual reaction, the specific moral problems 
and their treatment are considered in the light of uni- 
versal moral principles and the factual data. Objec- 
tive morality is clear enough, but subjective morality, 
although the author details some generalities, should 
be determined only after a detailed study of individual 
cases.—D. J. Wack. 

1092. Ellis, Albert. (333 W. 56th St, NYC) 
Why married men visit prostitutes. Serology, 
1959, 25, 344—347.—Мозї American males who pa- 
tronize prostitutes appear to be married. Their main 
reasons for this patronage seem to be: desire for 
variety, sexual deprivation in marriage, lack of emo- 
tional involvement in prostitutional relations, less 
shame and anxiety in prostitutional affairs, avoidance 
of child-bearing, avoidance of wife's demands in re- 
turn for sex satisfaction, occasional deep attachments 
to prostitutes, and neurotic reasons such as masochism 
or hostility against females.—Z^uthor abstract. 


(See also Abstract 818) 


Drug Addiction 


1093. Saavedra, Alfredo. El сосаіѕто en Amér- 
ica Latina, [The use of coca in Latin America.] 
Acta neuropsiquiat, Argent., 1959, 5, 143-149.—Con- 
Sequences of cocaine consumption are classed as acute 
and chronic, the latter intensified by the frequently 
ill-fed condition of the users. More than 5095 of 
users show the following chronic effects : psychic dis- 
equilibrium, indifference, lack of initiative and vi- 
vacity, poor judgment, lack of ability for responsible 
action, and decay of intelligence on every psycho- 
metric test. —JV. W. Meissner. 

1094. Silverman, Lloyd H., & Silverman, Doris 
K. (Hunter Coll.) Womb fantasies in heroin ad- 
diction: A Rorschach study. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
24, 52-63.—"Heroin users produced a significantly 
greater number of responses with intrauterine impli- 
cations than the controls. There was no significant 
difference between the two groups for the number of 
responses that involved other highly regressive im- 
agery, although there was a tendency in the predicted 
direction. The 'blind' evaluator was correct in pre- 
dicting from which group each subject came in 70% 
of the cases."—4. F. Greenwald, 


(See also Abstract 490) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


1095. Chwast, Jacob. (Police Dept, NYC) 
Value conflicts in treating delinquents. Children, 
1959, 6, 95-100.—Ways of hurdling the obstacle of 
value conflicts are sought after discussing : the sources 
of values, conflicts within the therapist’s own concep- 
tion of purpose of treatment, modification of tradi- 
tional assumptions regarding treatment methods, al- 
terations of orthodox treatment techniques that flow 
from assumptions, therapist’s responsibility for con- 
sequences of the delinquent’s behavior, and value 
similarities.—S. M. Amatora. 
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1096. Douglass, Joseph H. The extent and 
characteristics of juvenile delinquency among 
Negroes in the United States. J. Negro Educ. 
1959, 28, 214—229.—Negro delinquency rates are 2 or 
3 times higher than white delinquency rates. It is 
argued that "those groups or individuals which are 
hardest hit by socio-economic difficulties together 
with experiencing psycho-social victimization or re- 
jection" are likely to show symptoms of these dysgenic 
forces.—A. E. Kuenzli. 


1097. Glaser, D., & Rice, К. (U. Illinois) Crime, 
age, and employment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 
679-686.—‘It was hypothesized that prior failure to 
find marked relationships between crime and eco- 
nomic conditions reflect the countervailing influences 
of an inverse relationship of juvenile criminality with 
unemployment and a direct relationship of offenses 
by adults with unemployment. Crude data for the 
United States, and somewhat more adequate data for 
Chicago, Boston, and Cincinnati, largely support the 
hypotheses, It is suggested that conversion to crimi- 
nality, interpreted by the Merton 'Social Structure 
and Anomie' paradigm, best explains these findings, 
and provides a needed complement to Sutherland's 
type of explanation for persistence in crime."—G. 
Frank. 


1098. Haerringer, K. Juristische Aspekte der 
Retardation und Acceleration. [Juridical aspects 
of retardation and acceleration.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1959, 26, 181-186.—90% of the juveniles coming to 
court, aged 18-21, are retarded or partially so. They 
should therefore come under the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile courts which employ medical assistance. Ex- 
cept psychopaths, 95% of juvenile delinquents can be 
reformed. This however requires organization of 
leisure-time pursuits with the cooperation of the 
“ephebo-psychiatrist."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1099. Kvaraceus, William C. (National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C.) Culture and 
the delinquent. NEA J., 1959, 48(6), 14-16—Much 
delinquency originates in the street-corner subculture 
of lower class society. Preliminary evidence gathered 
in NEA's study of delinquency indicates that from 
40% to 60% of the American population is influenced 
by the major outlines of the lower class cultural sys- 
tem. The “focal concerns” of this subculture include: 
trouble, toughness, luck, excitement, and desire for 
autonomy coupled with unconscious dependency needs. 
While the cultural milieu may contribute to a young- 
ster’s involvement in delinquency, much leeway re- 
mains in the choices an adolescent may make. Con- 
flicts between the norms of this subculture and those 
of the larger middle class culture are discussed with 
specific reference to school adjustment.—R. A. Hagin. 


1100. Kvaraceus, William C. The nature of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States. J. Negro Educ., 1959, 28, 191-199.—Three- 
fourths of the youthful violators of legal norms are 
to be accounted for in terms 5f lower-class cultural 
factors and the remaining cases represent psycho- 
logically relevant delinquency involving emotional dis- 
turbances. The characteristics of lower-class life are 
described and the problem of developing an effective 
prevention program is discussed.—4. E. Kuenzli. 


1101. Lohman, Joseph D. Juvenile delinquency: 
A social dimension. J. Negro Educ., 1959, 28, 286- 
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299— Recent studies on the relationship of delin- 
quency to population movements, metropolitan de- 
velopment, and social marginality; point out that 
facilities in public schools, juvenile bureaus, and 
residential treatment centers are inadequate to deal 
with the numbers of emotionally disturbed children 
being produced by present conditions in family and 
community life—A. E. Kuenzli. 

1102. Lopez-Rey, Manuel. (United Nations Sec- 
retariat) Juvenile delinquency, maladjustment and 
maturity. J. crim. Law Criminol. police Sci., 1960, 
51, 34-48.—J. К. Kinzer. 

1103, National Association for Mental Health. 

(London, England) Corporal punishment. Ment. 
Hith., Lond., 1960, 19, 61-64.—Verbatim report of a 
memorandum presented to the Home Office Advisory 
Council on the Treatment of Offenders. The “work- 
ing party” of the British NAMH advised against the 
re-introduction of officially administered corporal pun- 
ishment to juvenile delinquents, Such punishment 
was viewed as a retrograde step in view of statistical 
evidence against its value as a deterrent, and as a 
hindrance to research and constructive measures with 
offenders.—R. A. Hagin. 
‚ 1104. Reiner, Beatrice Simcox, & Kaufman, Irv- 
ing. Character disorders in parents of delinquents. 
New York: Family Service Association of America, 
1959. iv, 179 p. $2.75—A discussion of the dy- 
namics and treatment of parents with impulse ridden 
character disorders, and who have delinquent chil- 
dren. The focus is on casework method of psycho- 
therapy and the process is described from the initial 
establishing of а relationship to the self-understand- 
ing phase.—H. M. Cohen. 

1105. Reiss, Albert J., Jr, & Rhodes, Albert L. 
Are educational norms and goals of conforming, 
truant, and delinquent adolescents influenced by 
group position in American society? /. Negro 
Educ., 1959, 28, 252-267.—A study based on 21,720 
pupils in Grades 7 through 12 in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Concludes that teen-agers’ evaluations of how 
important schooling is to them, how far their mothers 
expect them to go in school, how far they want to go 
in school, and their desire to quit school “vary sub- 
stantially with race, sex, IQ, and socioeconomic status, 
but little by age."—4A. E. Kuenali. 

1106. Silving, Helen. (U. Puerto Rico) Psycho- 
analysis and the criminal law. J. crim. Law Crimi- 
nol. police Sci., 1960, 51, 19-33—J. R. Kinzer. 


‚ 1107. Wake, Е. R. Normal aggression and de- 
linquency. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass. 1959, 8, 
50-59.—An explanation of juvenile delinquency in 
terms of the physical aggressiveness demanded by the 
male role does much to overcome the deficiencies of 
other theories. Society can choose to alter its ideas 
of maleness or else to teach better methods of control 
of aggression.—J. Bucklew. 

1108, Yoshimasu, Shufu. Principles of crimi- 
nology. Tokyo, Japan: Yuhikaku, 1958. 255 p. 
520 Y—A textbook of criminology which includes 
many recent studies in Japan and other countries. 
Part I deals with the definition of crime, research 
method, history of criminology, problems of morals, 
and the classification of criminals. In Part IL, the 
personality of criminals is discussed with problems 
Of heredity, physical constitution, psychopathy, age 
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and sex, intelligence and character. Parts III and 
IV consider environmental factors, and Part V pre- 
sents the author's unique approach to the relationship 
of personality and environment in criminals. Studies 
on prognosis are in Part VL—K. Mizushima. 


(See also Abstracts 718, 810, 814, 877) 


Personality Characteristics 


1109. Cavan, Ruth Shonle. Negro family dis- 
organization and juvenile delinquency. J. Negro 
Educ., 1959, 28, 230-239.—Factors in the background 
of lower-class Negro delinquents include the mother- 
centered family, the irresponsible father, the low 
status of marriage, free sex relations, illegitimacy, 
poverty, relief status, and physical combat. Delin- 
quency prone children tend to develop a concept of 
themselves as deviants and their parents contribute 
to the development of this kind of self-definition — 
A. E. Kuenzli. 

1110, Clark, Kenneth B. Color, class, person- 
ality and juvenile delinquency. J. Negro Educ., 
1959, 28, 240-251.—Examines data on the incidence 
of delinquency in a Northern city and interprets the 
findings in terms of "the effects of minority status on 
personality patterns." Concludes that Negro children 
who are the victims of discrimination develop "a 
negative distortion in their image of themselves" 
which often leads to hostile, aggressive, antisocial 
responses.—A. E. Kuenzli. 

1111. Hill, Mozell C. The metropolis and juve- 
nile delinquency among Negroes. J. Negro Educ., 
1959, 28, 277-285.—Deviant behavior of Negroes must 
be viewed in terms of "the self images of individuals 
and groups possessing minority group consciousness.” 
Delinquency is “a way of life" in the urban com- 
munity, a nonconforming means of survival in a seg- 
regated society where many of the normal oppor- 
tunities for accomplishment are not available.—4. E. 
Kuenzli. 

1112. Nettler, Gwynn. Antisocial sentiment and 
criminality. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 202-208.— 
A test of the Durkheim formulation that “if a crimi- 
nal is the object of reprobation, it is because he is 
unlike us,” and that a criminal can be defined as one 
who has failed “to realize in [himself] the essential 
traits of the collective type.”—G. Frank. 


1113. Scott, John Finley. Two dimensions of 
1 1959, 24, 


analysis in ‹ 
[The scales] suggest the utility 
quency as multidimensional. . . . aalysi: 
orthodox role of which has been the classification of 
attitudes, is one useful method for delimiting various 
categories of behavior."—G. Frank. 

1114. Stott, D. H. (Glasgow U., Scotland) De- 
linquency, maladjustment and unfavourable ecol- 
ogy. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 157-170.—Glasgow 
boy probationers were found to be much more prone 
to behavior disturbance than were their nondelinquent 
controls. The probationers in high-delinquency areas 
were just as maladjusted as those in “коой” neigh- 
borhoods. The nondelinquents were consistently less 
well adjusted the greater the delinquency density. 
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The dichotomy of “psychological” and “sociological” 
delinquency is criticized. It is suggested that “de- 
linquency is mainly an aspect of more general be- 
havior disturbance in the under-privileged quarters 
of large cities, and that this in turn is only one of 
several consequences of unfavorable ecology."—C. M. 
Franks. 
Prevention & Treatment 


1115. Glover, Edward. The roots of crime: 
Selected papers on psycho-analysis. Vol. II. New 
York: International Univer. Press, 1960. xiii, 422 p. 
$7.50.—These papers—most of which have previously 
been published in analytic, correctional, and law 
journals—discuss the roots of crime as “part of the 
price paid for the domestication of a naturally wild 
animal,” and investigation and treatment in Great 
Britain since 1912; the diagnosis and treatment of 
pathological delinquency, including the criminal psy- 
chopath; sexual disorders and offenses, especially 
homosexuality and prostitution; clinical research on 
delinquency; and some sociolegal complications— 
recidivism, McNaughten rules, capital punishment. 
Health and education authorities together may effec- 
tively prevent pathological crime.—4. Eglash. 

1116. Hypps, Irene C. The role of the school in 
juvenile delinquency prevention. J. Negro Educ., 
1959, 28, 318-328.—À discussion of the types of pupil 
personnel services and curriculum opportunities which 
are available at elementary and secondary levels, 
especially for Negro youth; concludes that teachers 
and guidance workers need to have "trained insight 
into a child's motivation, coupled with the sensitivity 
of understanding, and the ability to communicate and 
identify with him.” —E. Kuenzli, 

1117. Miller, Carroll L. Educational level and 
juvenile delinquency among Negroes. J. Negro 
Educ., 1959, 28, 268-276 —Low academic achieve- 
ment, retardation, absenteeism, and over-ageness “аге 
found in significantly greater proportions among de- 
linquents than among nondelinquents [and] . . . these 
characteristics differentiate the educational activities 
and attainments of Negroes and whites.” The in- 
cidence of delinquency among Negroes will decrease 
as their educational attainment increases—A. Е. 
Kuenali. 

1118. Mills, Theodore M. (Harvard U.) Equi- 
librium and the process of deviance and control. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 671-679.—Certain 
theoretical issues that arise in applying an equilibrium 
model to processes of deviance control are explored 
in human behavioral systems —G, Frank, 

1119. Robison, Sophia M. How effective are 
current juvenile delinquency preventive programs? 
J. Negro Educ., 1959, 28, 351-365.—Programs based 
on repression and punishment are contrasted with 
those based on community responsibility and or- 
ganization. Youth projects have been carried out in 
various cities, but "the claims that any of these pro- 
grams have been truly effective cannot be substan- 
tiated."—4. E. Kuenali. 


1120. Slack, Charles W. (Harvard U.) Experi- 
menter-subject psychotherapy: A new method of 
introducing intensive office treatment for unreach- 
able cases. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 238-256.— 
Report of a pilot study of a method for introducing 
treatment to “hard-core” delinquents who refuse to 
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enter the usual therapeutic relationship. 11 cases 
have been treated by the method which involves their 
being hired as experimental Ss. Small gifts are used 
to create a "nurturant atmosphere." Treatment is both 
intensive and supportive. The E-S relationship 
avoids the case selection, attendance, negative trans- 
ference, and coercion problems which are implicit . 
in most work with delinquents. Moreover, it is possi- 
ble to use a variety of therapeutic techniques and to 
obtain cooperation during diagnostic testing.—R. А, 
Hagin. 

1121. Tufts, Edith Miller. The role of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau and other federal agencies in juve- 
nile delinquency prevention. J. Negro Educ., 1959, 
28, 329-338.—Description of the work of the United 
States Children's Bureau—especially the Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Services, the Division of Social 
Services, and the Division of Research—and of the 
kinds of programs in the delinquency field which are 
carried out by the United States Office of Education 
and the National Institute of Mental Health. 21- 
item bibliog.—4. E. Kuenzli. 


PsycHoses 


1122. Benveniste, S., Carlson, Н. B., Cotton, J. 
W., & Glaser, N. The acute confusional state in 
college students: Statistical analysis of twenty 
cases. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 271-277.—This is a de- 
tailed statistical analysis of data, presented previously 
in more global fashion, of 20 college students, as to 
the: characteristics of an acute confusional state. 
These data came from 8 to 353 psychiatric consulta- 
tions per patient. Common factors in this state were: 
confusion, inability to concentrate, anxiety, agitation, 
depressions, paranoid trends, and rage. The more 
intense symptoms are most likely to be followed by 
poor social adjustment. Relation between amount of 
treatment and final social adjustment is not clear; 
with this group both extremes are characterized by 
fair social adjustment.—R. W. Husband. 


1123. Cowen, Joseph Robert. (Sheppard & Enoch 
Pratt Hosp., Towson, Md.) A note on the mean- 
ing of television to a psychotic woman. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1959, 23, 202-203.—A patient, believing 
herself to be controlled and persecuted by television, 
assaulted the hospital set several times. Her behavior 
was interpreted as a paradoxical defensive maneuver 
against voyeur-exhibitionistic trends—W. A. Varvel. 


1124. Ehrenwald, J. The symbiotic matrix of 
paranoid delusions and the homosexual alterna- 
tive. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 49-65.—Delu- 
sions of persecution and grandeur appear as the 
patient's distorted interpretations of authentic early 
experiences of omnipotent control by a symbiotic 
parent figure and vice versa. Like the neurotic, the 
paranoid schizophrenic is suffering from reminis- 
cences. The struggle to ward off such influences 
reflects the patient's quest for individuation and self- 
realization. His surrender to a symbiotic parent fig- 
ure may turn him into a passive homosexual. This 
is described as the paranoid patient's homosexual al- 
ternative.—D. Prager. 

1125. Leder, Horst. (Erfurt, East Germany) Af- 
fektvolle Paraphrenie in ihrer Beziehung zum 
Angst-Gluecks-Syndrom. [Affective paraphrenia 
in its relationship to the anxiety-euphoria syndrome.] 
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Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959, 11, 
343-345.—The differential diagnosis of Leonhard's 
affective paraphrenia and the anxiety-euphoria syn- 
drome is discussed with reference to 1 clinical case. 
Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 


1126. Riss. E. Are hallucinations illusions? An 
experimental study of non-veridical perception. 
J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 367-373.—7 psychotic, actively 
delusional and hallucinating Ss were trained to report 
beginnings and ends of auditory hallucinations. They 
were confined for 90 minutes in a sound treated cubi- 
cle, the only sound that produced by a pure-tone 
audiometer at 125 cps. Each S was tested for audi- 
tory hallucinations under 3 levels of sound intensity : 
no sound, sound above hearing threshold, and sound 
below it. All Ss reported hallucinations when audible 
sound was piped to them, but only one “heard” in ab- 
sence of audible sound. Оп basis of this and other 
findings it is suggested (a) that auditory hallucina- 
tions are more likely to occur in the presence than 
in absence of audible sound; (b) that hallucinations 
involve severe, and illusions mild, distortions of envi- 
ronmental sensory stimuli; and that (c) modification 
of current definitions of hallucinations may be war- 
ranted if further research supports the present find- 
ings.—R. W. Husband. 


1127. Tamarin, Georges. Zeiterlebnis und ich- 
Stórung. [Time experience and ego-disturbance.] 
Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 53-67.— This 
is a fragment of an extensive study of mental dis- 
integration. Disorientation in time is less frequent 
than in space in intellectual disintegration, and im- 
plies serious pathology. Space is personal, time com- 
mon to all. Time can be represented only through 
spatial elements. Personal memories are the bridge 
to the individual past, the time continuity guarantee- 
ing the ego.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstracts 810, 870, 941) 


Schizophrenia 


.1128. Alanen, Yrjó O. Über die Familiensitua- 
tion der Schizophrenie-Patienten. [The family 
Situation of the schizophrenic patient.] Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom., 1960, 8, 89-104.—The environment 
in which schizophrenics mature is far from normal, 
Parental disturbances and disturbances in mother- 
child relations with openly aggressive mothers are 
common. Dominance of sons by mothers and of 
daughters by fathers is conspicuous, resulting in con- 
fused sexual identifications, There is also evidence 
of transmission of psychotic behavior from generation 
to generation. Both hospitalization for the patient 
and therapeutic work with his parents are indicated. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. | 


1129. Block, Donald S., & Caldwell, Willard E. 

George Washington U.) Relationship between 
color and effect in paranoid schizophrenics. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 231-235.—No significant cor- 
relation was found between color preference and affect 
as measured by the Ma and D scales of the MMPI in 

1 male hospitalized chronic paranoid schizophrenics. 
—H, Ruja. 

1130. Cargnello, Danilo, & Riva, Mario. Studi 
Sulle parafrenie: Studio I. Introduzione. [Stud- 
165 on schizophrenias: Part I. Introduction.] Arch. 
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Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 153-164.—Classi- 
fication of schizophrenias.—L. L’ Abate. 


1131. Das, J. Р, & O'Connor, N. (Maudsley 
Hosp., U. London, England) Body-sway suggesti- 
bility in paranoid and nonparanoid schizophrenics. 
Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 121-128.—A 
group of 20 paranoid and 20 nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenics were compared on tests for body-sway sug- 
gestibility and verbal conditioning. In both groups, 
there was greater forward sway than backward, and 
paranoids exhibited more sway than nonparanoids. 
There was also a relationship between the ability to 
inhibit a conditioned response and the amount of 
sway produced.—H. M. Cohen. 


1132. Feuerstein, Chester W. (New York U.) 
The effects of intra-group and inter-group com- 
petitive conditions on the performance and level 
of aspiration of male paranoid schizophrenics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4437.—Abstract. 


1133. Gindis, I. Z. (Perm Medical Inst.) K vo- 
prosu o patologicheskikh izmeneniiakh vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel'nosti pri razlichnykh formakh 
shizofrenii. [On pathological changes in higher 
nervous activity with different forms of schizophre- 
nia.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 408-413.— 
“Тһе pathophysiological features of the neurodynam- 
ics" of 8 persons with different forms of schizophre- 
nia were studied by means of the verbal experiment, 
motor reactions with verbal reinforcement, and de- 
fensive responses. Various types of verbal and motor 
conditioned reactions and unconditioned defensive re- 
flexes were studied. To obtain more distinct com- 
parative characteristics for the various psychopatho- 
logical syndromes, the form of hand movement 
(pressing rubber balloon) was recorded. А patho- 
physiological syndrome of distorted hand reactions 
was disclosed, varying for different forms of schizo- 
phrenia—I. D. London. 


1134, Haley, Jay. An interactional description 
of schizophrenia. Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 321-332.— 
A classification system for describing schizophrenic 
interaction with others is suggested. The problems 
involved in classifying interpersonal relations are dis- 
cussed. A brief conversation between 2 schizophren- 
ics is presented and analysed. "Whereas more normal 
people work toward a mutual definition of a relation- 
ship and maneuver each other toward that end, the 
schizophrenic seems rather to desperately avoid that 
goal" The patient's incongruous qualifications of 
his statements are the habitual response to incongru- 
ent messages from his parents.—C. T. Bever. 


1135. Hartman, Alan M. (Washington State U.) 
A study of the perceived size of projected after- 
images in delusional and non-delusional schizo- 
phrenic groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4444. 
—Abstract. 


1136, Kaden, Stanley E. & Lipton, Herbert. 
(Worcester State Hosp.) Rorschach developmental 
scores and post-hospital adjustment of married 
male schizophrenics. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 144- 
147.— Both the functional integrative (Fi) and human 
movement (M) scores show a significant positive 
relationship to post-hospital adjustment. “It is likely 
that effective prediction of post-hospital adjustment 
for married patients may be made from a measure 
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of the pre-morbid interaction patterns of the patient 
and his wife."—4. F. Greenwald. 


1137. Kashe, Leo H., & Kelbanoff, Seymour G. 
The application of insight in its relationship to 
mental health. Milit. Med., 1960, 125, 112-115.— 
50 schizophrenic patients in a VA hospital (25 with 
insight and 25 without, as determined by a group of 
psychiatrists) filled out an insight questionnaire. Re- 
sults indicated that patients with insight showed 
warmer interpersonal relations and had greater emo- 
tional security than those without insight. The in- 
sight group showed less assaultiveness, so required 
less security building restrictions, but showed a 
greater frequency of incidence of sexual maladjust- 
ment. The insight group was more aware of its 
environmental role and also was less seclusive than 
the other group. Trial visit achievements also were 
of greater frequency. The presence of insight was 
found to be of value in accelerated therapy planning. 
—0. I. Jacobsen. 


1138. Klaf, Franklin S., & Davis, Charles A. 
(United States Public Health Service Hosp., Fort 
Worth, Tex.) Homosexuality and paranoid schizo- 
phrenia: A survey of 150 cases and controls. 
Amer. J, Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1070-1075.—Data ob- 
tained from a study of the records of 150 paranoid 
schizophrenic patients were compared with a control 
group of 150 nonpsychiatric patients in relation to 
Freud’s hypothesis about the development of paranoid 
symptoms. It is concluded that the present study has 
not verified the hypothesis that paranoia develops as 
a defense against unconscious homosexual wishes.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


1139. Kretschmer, Ernst. Die somatopsych- 
ischen Funktionssysteme der Schizophrenen in 
ihrer existentiellen und therapeutischen Bedeut- 
ung. [The somatopsychic function system of the 
schizophrenic in its existential and therapeutic mean- 
ing.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 188-200. 
—One type of dementia evolves in puberty with severe 
metabolic or endocrine disturbances and with parox- 
ysmal oscillations of protein metabolism. Another is 
the marginal form of the schizophrenic realm with 
psycho-reactional manifestations of deep internal sen- 
sitivity. A single effective word may modify behavior 
in the “facade psychosis.” Combined somatic and 
psychological therapy remains the method of choice. 
—G, Rubin-Rabson, 


1140. McConaghy, N. (U. Melbourne, Australia) 
Modes of abstract thinking and psychosis. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 106-110 —2 types of thinking 
are described which are present in the normal popu- 
lation and which act as, or indicate the presence of, 
schizophrenia and paranoia, respectively. They are 
considered hereditary and “result respectively from 
а weak and a very strong process of inhibition in the 
higher nervous activity, to use Pavlov's theory of 
mental function."—N. H. Pronko. 


1141. Petrovich, Donald V. (VA Hosp., Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo.) Pain apperception in chronic 
schizophrenics. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 21-27 
The Pain Apperception Test revealed similarity be- 
tween schizophrenic and normal Ss’ reactions to an- 
ticipated pain. “Results of the present experiment, 
involving psychological evaluation of more realistic 
and familiar pain situations, indicate that pain apper- 
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ception of chronic schizophrenics is selective, defen- 
sive, and therefore purposive from the standpoint of 
serving their needs."—4. F. Greenwald. 

1142. Schafer, Roy. (Yale U. School of Medicine) 
Bodies in schizophrenic Rorschach responses. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 267—281.—Formulations con- 
cerning the schizophrenic’s disturbance of body ego 
and its relation to his loss of objects in the inner 
world are presented. A case study illustrates 3 prin- 
ciples of test analysis.—4. F. Greenwald. 

1143. Scher, Sam C., & Davis, Howard R. (Eds.) 
The out-patient treatment of schizophrenia. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. х, 246 р. $5.75.— 
Report of a symposium at the University of Minne- 
sota. Topics include: theory of schizophrenia, psy- 
chotherapy of schizophrenia, drug treatment, group 
therapy, family-focused therapy, problems of staff 
morale, an interdisciplinary research program on 
schizophrenia. Well-known participants include Paul 
H. Hoch, Paul E. Meehl, Sandor Rado, Silvano 
Arieti, Jacques S. Gottlieb, Nathan W. Ackerman.— 
Е. Auld, Jr. 

1144. Sen, N. N., & Sundararaj, N. (All-India 
Inst. Mental Health, Bangalore) Statistical studies 
on hospitalized mental patients. Part II. J. All- 
India Inst, Ment. Hlth., 1959, 2(1), 112-120.—Inci- 
dence of symptoms is tabulated for a selected group 
of 200 schizophrenics.—C. T. Morgan. 


1145. Sologub, IU. L. (Serbskii Central Inst. 
Forensic Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR)  Issledovanie 
vysshei пегупої deiatel’nosti bol’nykh shizofreniei 
S paranoial’nym sindromom. [Study of higher 
nervous activity in schizophrenics exhibiting para- 
noial syndrome.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 395—400.— The verbal experiment and the study 
of conditioned motor reactions with verbal reinforce- 
ment, where the Ss are Schizophrenics with "para- 
noial and paranoid systems of delusions," reveal cer- 
tain neurodynamic changes related to the existence of 
a "pathodynamic structure.” In the former study 
16 Ss were utilized; in the latter 21 Ss, in only 5 of 
whom conditioning proceeded easily. Simultaneous 
recording of cardiac activity, respiration, and skin- 
galvanic reaction in Ss with “paranoial delusional 
structure” not only points to a difference in the skin- 
galvanic responses to indifferent verbal “stimuli and 
those pertaining to the delusion; but discloses also 
regular fluctuations of skin-galvanic potential in cor- 
respondence with respiratory rhythm. No such ir- 
regularities are observed in hallucinatory paranoid 
schizophrenics with systematized delusions.—J. D. 
London. 


1146. Sundararaj, N. (All-India Inst. Mental 
Health, Bangalore) The discriminant function 
analysis: Its technique and use in psychology and 
psychiatry. J. All-India Inst. Ment. Hlih., 1959, 
2(1), 66-/0.—Discriminant function analysis was ap- 
plied to the personality profiles of 80 Ss: 40 controls 
and 40 patients diagnosed as schizophrenic. Results 
were considered satisfactory for purposes of classifi- 
cation and as an independent check on psychiatric 
classification.—C. T. Morgan. 


1147. Varga, Erwin. (Budapest, Hungary) 
Ueber einige Forschungs-probleme der schizo- 
phrenen Sprache. [On some investigative prob- 
lems of schizophrenic language.] Psychiat. Neurol. 
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med. Psychol, Leipzig, 1959, 11, 302-307 —The pe- 
culitarities of schizophrenic speech are outlined on a 
broad scale with some admitted contradictions. De- 
spite wide variations schizophrenic language is basi- 
cally and universally autistic, because the schizo- 
phrenic does not use language as an interpersonal 
means of communication ; "When he speaks, he speaks 
for himself."—C. T. Bever. 


(See also Abstracts 791, 875) 


Affective Disorders 


1148. Abadi, Mauricio. El suicidio; Enfoque 
psicoanalítico. — [Suicide: A psychoanalytic ap- 
proach.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 366— 
374,—All suicidal drives are fundamentally identical. 
The following ideas are emphasized; (a) self-murder 
is a psychotic act; (b) the suicide’s act is an ultimate 
and triumphant ego defense mechanism; (c) the cen- 
tral motivation is the existence of paranoid anxieties 
and persecutory feelings, and not of a depressive 
mood; (d) the death is a magic death with resurrec- 
tion phantasies; (e) suicide implies an exacerbation 
of all masochistic processes. 3 unconscious phantasies 
are recognized: (a) suicide as an expression of ag- 
gression against an internal object, (b) as a phantasy 
of self-punishment, and (c) of return to the mother’s 
womb and of rebirth—W. W. Meissner. 


1149. Hirsh, Joseph. (Yeshiva U.) Suicide: 
Magna civitas, magna solitudo. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 516—525.— The first of 4 reports on the na- 
ture of suicide, this one is concerned with the demo- 
graphic character of this significantly important cause 
of death in the United States. Suicides occur in 
practically all age groups with a peak level occurring 
in the mid-years of life, The sex ratio indicates a 
marked sex difference with males predominantly the 
victims of this form of demise. Marriage was found 
in this study to tend toward lowering the suicide rate 
while divorce appears to be related to an increased 
rate. Urbanization is likewise found to be a con- 
tributor to the suicide rate. Numerous other elements 
that may or may not influence the occurrence of sui- 
cide in this country are discused.—9M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1150. Kostandov, É. A. (Institute of Higher 
Nervous Activity, Moscow, USSR) Narusheniia 
analiza i sinteza slozhnykh razdrazhitelei u bol’- 
nykh involiutsionnof depressiei. [Disturbances of 
analysis and synthesis of complex stimuli in patients 
with involutional depression.] Zh. vyssh. merum. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 189-194.—Synthesis of individual 
components of a simultaneous set of stimuli into one 
composite stimulus was found to occur rather slowly, 
if at all, in 14 women suffering from involutional 
depression. This is taken as indicating a disturbance 
of cortical analysis, that is, differential inhibition, 
and of cortical synthesis. Subsequent interrogation 
disclosed a "disturbance of the organizational and 
regulatory role of the second signal system in the 
уы and synthesis of complex stimuli.”—I. D. 

ondon. 


1151. Saurí, Jorge J. La estructura del espacio 
en las esquizofrenias. [The structure of space in the 
Schizophrenias.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 
5, 22-28. One of a series of investigations in anthro- 
Pological schizophrenic space. Alterations in spatial 
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elasticity, pictorial composition, free space disposition, 
and shadowing indicate that these variations are to 
be interpreted in the same way as those of perspective. 
Transparency and “touching” are products of dynamic 
space fracturation. 6 plates—W., W. Meissner. 


1152. Shpatserman, M. D. Proba kompleksnogo 
issledovaniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti pri psi- 
khopaticheskikh sostoianiiakh. [Joint examina- 
tional study of higher nervous activity in psycho- 
pathic states.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
401-407—The higher nervous activity of psycho- 
pathic Ss, exhibiting an “affective instability syn- 
drome,” was studied by means of the following 
methods: (a) clinical physiological analysis of data 
derived from study of the S’s “biopathography” (an- 
amnesis), (b) the method of motor reactions with 
verbal reinforcement, (c) the associative experiment, 
(d) the proof-sheet method, and (e) the method of 
finding numbers. Certain disturbances of higher 
nervous activity were found expressed “in pathologi- 
cal lability of the excitatory process (in the form of 
explosiveness), in the weakness of active (internal) 
inhibition, and in the difficulty of differentiating com- 
plex stimuli.” Essential to elucidation of the “patho- 
genesis of psychopathy” is the experimental confirma- 
tion of the existence of “ailing points,” which under 
certain conditions facilitate the emergence of patho- 
dynamic structures. The interaction of the Pavlovian 
“Signal systems of reality" is characterized by pre-' 
dominance of the 1st signal system over the 2nd.— 
I. D. London. 


1153. Tuckman, Jacob; Kleiner, Robert J. & 
Lavell, Martha. (Dept. Public Health, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Credibility of suicide notes. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 116, 1104-1106.—Analysis of a series of 
63 suicide notes showed agreement or compatibility 
between the reason for suicide given in the note and 
that furnished by an informant in over 90% of the 
cases. It is concluded that credence can be given 
to the reasons stated in suicide notes.—N. H. Pronko. 


1154, Zimmer, Herbert, & Foy, James L. 
(Georgetown U.) A conceptual framework for 
the study of depressive reactions. Neuropsychiatry, 
1959, 5, 129-152—After review of the physiopa- 
thology of depression, this review develops an hypo- 
thetical prototype of the development of interpersonal 
reactions which presumably lead to depression as a 
behavior, which preserves ego integration, reduces 
guilt through suffering, reduces arousal of hostility 
by withdrawal, makes others suffer by manipulating 
them, restructures after personality disintegration, 
and reduces tension—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 866, 999) 


Physiological Correlates 


1155. Floris, Vincenzo. Le basi organiche della 
schizofrenia. [The organic basis of schizophrenia. ] 
‘Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 211-218.— 
A note about recent advances concerning factors in 
the blood and urine of schizophrenics.—L. L'Abate. 


1156. Marks, John B., Stauffacher, James C., 
Diamond, Leon S., & Ax, Albert F. (VA Hosp., 
American Lake, Wash.) Physiological reactions 
and psychiatric prognosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
130, 217-223.—“Twenty-six newly admitted psychotic 
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patients were subjected to three stresses: cold pressor 
test, epinephrine injection and mecholyl injection. 
Measures were made continuously of seven physio- 
logical variables: systolic blood pressure, diastolic 
blood pressure, heart rate, ballistocardiograph ampli- 
tude, respiration rate, skin conductance, and number 
of GSR’s during rest, stress, and recovery period.” 
Certain relationships between these measures and hy- 
potheses concerning prognosis were supported and 
others not. Analysis between good prognosis and 
poor prognosis groups showed that the former had 
lower mean resting levels and greater rise in response 
to stress.—N. Н. Pronko. 


PsvcHONEUROSES 


1157. Hermann, Imre. Beobachtungen über die 
Zwangsneurose. [Observations on compulsion neu- 
rosis.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 82-88. 
—Parental behavior can be clearly identified in the 
development of a genuine obsessional neurosis. Moral 
conduct, conduct verging on delinquency, and fear of 
the authorities-are predominant environmental fac- 
tors. Identification with parents manifests itself not 
only in super-ego formation, but in the symptoms 
themselves, often indicative of the rejected situation 
itself. Some alleviation of symptoms and work capa- 
bility can be achieved in therapy.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1158. Hoch, E. M. А pattern of neurosis in 
India. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 8-25.—The 
case of a 35-yr.-old Indian farmer who developed an 
anxiety neurosis with gastrocardiac symptoms after 
his father's death demonstrates cultural influences 
contributing to this pattern of neurosis in India. In- 
dians are usually more childlike, more sensitive, and 
more gifted with empathy than western people. The 
neurosis in this paper has to do with the fact that 
the eldest son is permitted to be dependent upon his 
father until the latter dies and is then suddenly ex- 
pected to take over full adult responsibilities—D. 
Prager. 


1159. Kretschmer, Ernst. Hysteria, reflex, and 
instinct. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 
vii, 162 p. $475.—"Hysterical means psychogenic 
patterns of reactions in which a tendency to dissimu- 
late finds expression through an instinctive, reflexive, 
or other built-in survival mechanism." This tenet is 
illustrated with stress reactions in animals, primitive 
people, and excerpts from case-histories, and viewed 
as "multiple irradiation and cascade effects psycho- 
reactively forged between drives and vegetative and 
metabolic controls.”—M. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 687, 796, 814, 815, 930) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


1160. Gitelson, Maxwell. (Chicago, Ill.) A cri- 
tique of current concepts in psychosomatic medi- 
cine. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1959, 23, 165-178.— 
Psychosomatic phenomena must now be considered 
as “indices to a holistic problem in which the or- 
ganism must be viewed simultaneously in all its di- 
mensions: psychic and somatic; structural, dynamic, 
economic, and genetic; anatomical, neural, hormonal, 
and enzymatic” rather than in terms of the simple 
alternative, “conversion or anxiety equivalent.” In- 
stances are given of changing attitudes toward theo- 
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ries of psychosomatic specificity. Examples of more 
modern alternative theories are surveyed (Grinker, 
Margolin, Schur) —W. A. Varvel. 

1161. Hochstaedt, Berthold. Emotionally con- 
ditioned endocrine disorders. Acta psychother. 
psychosom., 1960, 8, 31—43.— The effects between 
psyche and endocrine system are reciprocal. Endo- 
crine disorders can be elicited by psychoneurotic im- 
pulses. The association of a specific endocrine dis- 
order with a particular emotional manifestation has 
not been observed.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1162. Kurtsin, I. T. (Pavlov Institute of Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, USSR) Voprosy serdechno- 
sosudistoi patologii v svete kortiko-vistseral’noi 
teorii. [Problems of cardiovascular pathology in the 
light of corticovisceral theory.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 337—347.—Data are presented to 
illuminate the problems of cardiovascular pathology 
from the standpoint of Bykov's corticovisceral theory. 
Neuroses in dogs result in hypertension, inverted 
vascular reflexes, changes in the rhythm and ampli- 
tude of heart contractions, in ECG, in rate of blood 
flow in the vessels of the internal organs, and in per- 
meability of the histo-hematic barriers. Disturbed 
interoceptive signalization from the internal organs, 
malfunctioning of the cortical premotor and limbic 
regions, and enhanced permeability of the hemato- 
encephalic barriers to certain hormones (ACTH, 
corticosteriods) play a major part in the mechanism 
of neurotic development and that of cardiovascular 
pathology.—I. D. London. 


1163. Monsour, Karem ]. (Pasadena, Calif.) 
Asthma and the fear of death. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1960, 29, 56-71.—Clinical instances are presented to 
illustrate the conclusion that a mother's anxious pos- 
sessiveness, sensed as a threat to the child's existence 
(ego identity), may eventuate in asthma which alter- 
nates with or is succeeded by an anxiety neurosis, 
the latent phobia being the fear of death.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


1164. Mullen, Frank G. (U. Tennessee) A com- 
parative study of the experiential characteristics 
of a group of peptic ulcer and non-ulcer subjects. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4439.—Abstract. 


1165. Orbach, Channing H. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Perceptual defense and somatization: A 
comparison of the perceptual thresholds of obese 
and peptic ulcer patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4440.—Abstract. 


1166. Pinneau, S. R., & Hopper, Н. E. (U. Cali- ' 
fornia, Berkeley) The relationship between inci- 
dence of specific gastro-intestinal reactions of the 
infant and psychological characteristics of the 
mother. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 3-13.—“The 
hypotheses investigated in the present study are that 
gastro-intestinal disturbances of the infant are posi- 
tively related to the mother’s level of anxiety and to 
the extent of her emotional disturbance. Two reac- 
tions were used as indices of gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbance, incidence of regurgitation and frequency of 
burping. . . . Extent of the mother's anxiety and ex- 
tent of her emotional disturbance were measured by 
the MMPI. The hypotheses were not supported by 
the results. . . . Moreover, the statistically significant 
relationships were in a direction opposite to that 
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expected on the basis of the earlier reports.” 16 refs. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


1167. Pshonik, A. T. (Krasnoiarsk State Medical 
Inst., USSR) Kortiko-vistseral'naia teoriia i neko- 
torye problemy vysshei пегупої deiatel'nosti v pa- 
tologii. [Corticovisceral theory and some problems 
in higher nervous activity in pathological subjects.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 355-359.—The 
laboratory data, supporting Bykov's corticovisceral 
theory, since they involve experimentation under arti- 
ficial conditions, do not lead to an understanding of 
how the theory is operative in the whole untampered 
organism in the pathological state. Anemic, cancer- 
ous, and asthmatic patients show considerable dis- 
turbances in conditioned-reflex activity, involving 
especially the 2nd signal system. “То the degree that 
the disease deepens, reflex activity, starting from the 
2nd signal system and ending with the lower lying 
divisions of the central nervous system, gradually 
weaken." Accompanying this, there is to be observed 
a "gradual decrease in the magnitude of the uncondi- 
tioned reflexes and the conditioned reflexes of the Ist 
& 2nd signal systems, increase in the latent period, 
weakening of the process of internal inhibition . . . 
[and] a gradual development of the process of trans- 
marginal inhibition.” It appears that inhibition of 
the central nervous system exerts а stimulating influ- 
ence on the development of malignant formations and 
that the course of many diseases may be retarded by 
hindering the development of transmarginal inhibi- 
tion. “Preliminary data, gotten . . . by administering 
to patients in the 2nd & 3rd stages of cancer of the 
uteral cervix and to those with stomach cancer mix- 
tures of excitatory substances and vitamins have 
shown that together with considerable normalization 
and revival of reflex activity in patients, including 
reflexes to verbal stimuli, the general state of the 
patients also improves at the same time.”—I. D. 
London. 


1168. Staal, Murray. A factor analysis of psy- 
chosomatic personalities. In J. G. Peatman, & E. L. 
Hartley ( Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 
35: 15). Pp. 376-397.—A factor analysis of the 
Jenkins Self Rating Personality Inventory (Form 
A2) of 600 items completed by 10 peptic ulcer pa- 
tients, 10 ulcerative colitis patients, 20 neurotics, and 
20 normals (all young male hospitalized veterans) 
yielded 2 type factors. These factors did not dis- 
criminate between the 2 kinds of psychosomatic pa- 
tients, nor the psychosomatics from the neurotics. 
Type factor A which seems to resemble Eysenck's 
neurotic dimension, does not discriminate between 
normals and neurotics.—H. B. English. 


1169. Woolf, M. Grundprobleme der Psycho- 
somatik. [Basic problems in psychosomatics.] Acta 
Psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 23-30.— Psycho- 
Somatic illness? includes 4 morbid conditions: chronic 
organic disease with a psychological superstructure, 
neuroses complicated by organic disease, psychogenic 
pathological conditions with somatic changes, and 
Conversion hysteria. Somatic and hysterical conver- 
sion differ in clinical-, etiological-, and structural- 
psychological respects. Therapy differs according to 
pathological condition.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstracts 905, 921) 
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1170. Bell, J. E., Biber, Barbara; Harsh, J. R., 
Hilgard, E. R., Klopfer, B., & Thomas, L. G 
(United States Public Health Service, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) New directions їп learning: Contri- 
butions of philosophy, psychology, and education. 
Riverside, Calif.: California Association of School 
Psychologists & Psychometrists, 1960. 104 p. $1.00. 
— A summary of proceedings of the California Asso- 
ciation of School Psychologists and Psychometrists 
held in March 1959. Consists of papers with authors 
and titles as follows: (a) “Philosophical Contribu- 
tions of Our Understanding of Learning” (L. 
Thomas), (b) “Recent Contributions of Psychologi- 
cal Theory to Our Understanding of the Learning 
Process” (E. Hilgard), (с) ‘Recent Contributions 
of Clinical Psychology to Our Understanding of the 
Learning Process” (J. E. Bell), (d) “Fact, Fiction, 
or Probability" (R. Harsh), (е) “The Implications 
of Research in Learning for Public Education” (B. 
Biber), and (f) “Critique and Overview of Issues 
of the Conference” (B. Klopfer).—C. T. Morgan. 

1171. Brim, Orville, G. (Russell Sage Found., 
NYC) Education for child rearing. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. 363 p. $5.00.—A 
study of parent education, its nature, aims, and effec- 
tiveness. Selection of content in parent education 
has lacked sound theoretical basis. Much content has 
been either normative or advice-giving. Logical 
choice among major methods (mass media, counsel- 
ing, and group discussion) awaits data on effective- 
ness of each in achieving objectives. Whether parent 
education changes attitudes and behavior is an un- 
resolved question because well-designed studies are 
few.—E. L. Robinson. 

1172. Gale, Raymond F. (Ball State Teachers 
Coll) A comparative study of the college experi- 
ences of graduates of the core and of the conven- 
tional curricula. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 283-296.— 
Selected graduates from the core curriculum and from 
the conventional curriculum at the Highland Park 
High School, Illinois, were compared with respect 
to college acceptance and matriculation, academic 
preparation for college, scholastic achievements in 
college, and extracurricular experiences at college. 
The samples which included 239 graduates in each 
curricular group during the period 1947-52 were 
matched on sex, year of graduation, and intelligence. 
In general the 2 groups performed about equally 
well—E. F. Gardner. 

1173. Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child. De- 
velopment. Collected papers: Inter-institutional 
seminar in child development, 1959. Dearborn, 
Mich.: Henry Ford Museum, 1959. x, 149 p.—Con- 
sists of 19 invitational papers presented at the Wal- 
denwoods Conference Camp and at Greenfield Village, 
Michigan, grouped under the headings of : (a) excep- 
tional children, (b) tests and measurements, (c) per- 
sonality development, (d) philosophy of education, 
and (e) comparative education.—C. T. Morgan. 

1174. Leopold, Alice K. (United States Dept. 
Labor) Тодау'з women college graduates. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 280—284.—Statistics are 
presented based on 3 surveys completed in 1957, 1956, 
and 1955. Career plans, starting salaries, and opin- 
ions regarding first jobs are included.—3. Kavruck. 
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1175. McDonald, Frederick J. Educational psy- 
chology. San Francisco, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1959. 
xix, 748 p—The author believes that teaching should 
be a profession rather than a craft and that teaching 
requires skill in making hypotheses. The factual and 
theoretical content of educational psychology is pre- 
sented as tentative hypotheses about learning. Chap- 
ters are organized under 4 headings: Part I, “Basic 
Concepts and Principles,” is an introductory discus- 
sion; Part II, “Learning and the Development of 
Personality,” deals with motivation, cognitive proc- 
esses, attitudinal processes, skill performances, prob- 
lem solving, and personality development—all in 
relation to learning; Part III is on “The Evaluation 
of Learning”; and Part IV discusses “The School 
as a Social System.”—M. Cynamon. 


1176. Rogoff, Natalie. (Columbia U.) Public 
schools and equality of opportunity. J. educ. So- 
ciol., 1960, 33, 252-259.—A “radical” pattern of equal 
opportunity for higher education would lead to equal 
rates of college-going for every social class. A “mod- 
erate” pattern: “within a given social class, the 
college-going rate is higher at higher levels of ability. 

‚ social class facilitates college-going, independent 
of ability. . . . ability should have an effect equal to 
or greater than that of social class position.” A con- 
servative pattern: “Society will be better off if it 
allocates opportunities according to social class and 
does not try to tinker with the biological and socially 
reinforcing mechanisms that have worked well enough 
for centuries.” Communities vary in their patterns. 
—C. Epstein. б 


(See also Abstracts 654, 771, 980, 983) 


Scoot & CLASSROOM LEARNING 


1177. Bradford, Leland Р. (National Education 
Ass., Washington, D.C.) Developing potentialities 
through class groups. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 
61, 443-450.—Group forces in the classroom affect 
the amount and character of learning.—H. K. Moore. 


1178. Brookover, W. B. (Michigan State U.) 
A social psychological conception of classroom 
learning. Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 84-87.—A high level 
of educational achievement can be realized if our 
educational system recognizes the fact that children 
learn in social situations which normally encourage 
learning. The individual learns what he believes sig- 
nificant—what others expect him to learn—not only 
in the classroom ‘but in other situations.—E. “М. 
Bower. ` 


1179. Brown, George I. (U. Delaware) Which 
pupil to which classroom climate? Elem. sch. J., 
1960, 60, 265-269.— Pupils in 15 3rd-grade classrooms 
were divided into underachievers, average achievers 

„and overachievers in reading. There is “a higher 
relationship between pupil-centered classroom climate 
and scores on arithmetic subtests for under achievers 
and overachievers than for. average achievers.” Com- 
parable findings in reading, however, were not statis- 
tically significant—J. Z. Elias. 


1180. Garrison, Karl C. (U. Georgia) A study 
of student disciplinarian practices in 2 Georgia 
high schools. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 153-156.— 
From 276 high school students in 2 Georgia high 
Schools, data on the KD Proneness Scale were ob- 
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tained, and a schedule adapted from the Illinois In- 
ventory of Public Opinion was administered. Ap- 
proximately 60% of the girls were corrected for 
talking as contrasted with approximately 38% of the 
boys. Disturbing the class and inattention were more 
frequently reported by the boys. The students in 
general agreed that punishment was justifiable, but 
the majority felt that the teachers were not consistent 
in their discipline. Consistency of discipline appears 
to be more important than either severity or laxity. 
—F. Goldsmith. 


1181. Hatch, W. R., & Bennet, Ann. Effective- 
ness in teaching. New Dimens. higher Educ., 1960, 
No. 2. 28 p.—". . . deals with recent research on 
teaching effectiveness. . . . The data reported . . . 
come from two of the categories employed in the 
Clearinghouse of Studies on Higher Education: 
‘Teaching’ and ‘Curriculum.’ The research reviewed 
is that done since 1955 on class size, 'general' methods 
of teaching, ‘problem-oriented’ approaches to teach- 
ing, and 'directed' learning."—C. T. Morgan. 


1182. Hollister, William G. (National Inst. Men- 
tal Health, Bethesda, Md.) А bridge of feelings. 
NEA J., 1959, 48(6), 34-36.—It is not until the 
beginning teacher enters the classroom that he real- 
izes how much time must be spent in building the 
human relationships necessary for teaching. No pre- 
service training can anticipate the variety of behavior 
and emotional problems that will confront the new 
teacher. Thus in-service training is necessary in this 
area. 5 kinds of behavior guidance tools found to be 
in use in schools are discussed and illustrated: (a) 
setting the feeling tone of the classroom by verbal 
and nonverbal communication, (b) behavior educa- 
tion through- preventive teaching, (c) adequate man; 
agement of the physical environment, (d) redirection 
techniques, and (е), emotional support.—R. A. Hagin. 


1183. Jensen, Arthur, M. (Tuttle Elementary 
Demonstration School, Minneapolis, Minn.) Ап 
experimental evaluation of two different programs 
of teaching health in the sixth grade and the ad- 
ministrative implications‘involved. J. erp. Educ., 
1959, 27, 203-210.—One “program incorporated the 
health education material into other subjects. The 


‘other used a separate Course. A sample of 60 pupils 


was selected at random from each program each year 
for a 2-year period. Attempts were made to control a 
number of variables such as student ability and teach- 
ing. Gains in knowledge and attitudes were reported ` 
for each group, but nọ statistically significant differ- 
ences were found between treatments-—E, F. Gard- 
ner. 


ye Kitano, Harry H. L. (U. California, Los 
ngeles) Refusals and illegibilities in the spelling 
errors of maladjusted children. J. educ. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 120-131.—In spelling performance, a regular 
class exceeded an adjustment class (emotionally dis- 
turbed and behavior-problem children). The higher 


‚ anxiety and rigidity of the adjustment-class child may 


lead to spelling errors due to refusals and unrecog- 
nizable spelling. Such errors may be somewhat 
alleviated, the author believes, if teachers reduce 
anxiety producing situations—R. M. Frumkin. 


1185. Kowatrakul, Surang. (Chulalongkorn U., 
Bangkok, Thailand) Some behaviors of elemen- 
tary school children related to classroom activities 


"ment to the regular curriculum. 


‚ (егей to children in 4 different communities. 
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and subject areas. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 121- 


128 —An investigation of the relationships between 
6 behaviors manifested by 56 elementary school Ss 
to 3 classroom activities and 4 subject areas. Find- 
ings demonstrated that significant relationships exist 
between classroom activities, subject areas, and be- 
haviors manifested by students. The least amount of 
teacher-disapproved behavior was evident during the 
study of arithmetic.—R. М. Frumkin. 


1186. Loret, Peter G., Rankin, Richard J., & 
Wilcox, N. Elane. The cancer achievement test- 
ing program: II. A comparison of the effective- 
ness of vertical and horizontal cancer instruction. 
J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 523-528.—Using the Sopho- 
more Cancer Test and the verbal and quantitative 
scores of the Medical College Admission Test, 3869 
medical students, graduated from 25 medical schools 
in the years 1953, 1954, and 1955, were studied in a 
matched group design to determine the effectiveness 
of the “horizontal” and “vertical” methods of cancer 
teaching curriculum. In the horizontal approach, 
cancer instruction was included as part of other regu- 
lar courses. The vertical method employed special 
courses in cancer. In all comparisons, greater gains 
were found under-the horizontal approach, The ap- 
parent lack of effectiveness of specialized courses may 
have been more frequent in the “poorer” schools. 
These courses may have been improperly used as a 
principal means of instruction rather than a supple- 
15 refs—J. T. 
Cowles. 


1187. Mann, Helene P. (Tulane U.) Some hy- 
potheses on perceptual and learning processes wi 
their applications to the. process of reading: 
preliminary note. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 167- 
202.—Describes a college program for the improve- 
ment of reading. The study demonstrates “as the 
reading process is concerned, as measured by the 
Тоха Silent Reading Test, short intensive practical 
courses ... . conducted with 
niques, lead to significant. measured changes which 
compare favorably with, traditional courses lasting a 
semester.” 23 refs.—C. T. Morgan. ў 7 


,1188. Matsumoto, Kinjyu; Tsukada, Takeshi; 
Miyakawa, Tomoaki; Higuchi, Shingo; Terada, 
Akira, & Tachibana, Jyuro. (Tohoku U., Japan) 
Kaku kyoka kyoikuho ni kansuru kyoiku shinri- 
gakuteki kenkyü: VII. Shogakko rika kyoikuho 
nikansurukenkyü. [Psychological studies on learn- 
ing of school subjects: УП, А psychological study 
оп the methods of science teaching, in elementary 
School] Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 1959, 7, 31-42 — 
A standard achievement test in science was ай 

е 
Scores in rural areas were lower than those in urban 
uos When the test was individually administered; 

owever, the scores of rural children, increased re- 
markably. There were some community differences 
in scientific attitude. English abstract =S. Ohwaki. 


ee Merrill, Reed M., & Osborn, Hal W. (U. 
run Academic.over-load and scholastic success. 
а guid. J., 1959, 37, 509-510.—An analysis 
d 474 University of Utah students showed that “stu- 
ents perform much the same in a quarter in which 


an academic over-load is attempted as in other геріѕ- 


tration periods."—H. Kaczkowski. 


psycho-therapeutic tech- - 
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1190. Munro, Barry C. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Meaning and learning. Alberta J. educ, Res., 1959, 
5, 268-281.—Students in 12 Grade 7 classrooms were 
divided into a control group and 3 experimental (E) 
groups. The classes within each of the E groups 
were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 methods: study of 
material for facts, for relationships, and for generali- 
zations (inferences). Groups were equated by match- 
ing or statistical means. In most cases there were 
no differences among methods in producing gains or 
in retention. Where significant differences did occur 
they generally favored the more meaningful approach. 
Most such differences were in transfer of learning.— 
G. M. Della-Piana. 


1191. Olson, Kenneth V. (Northern State Teach- 
ers Coll.) An experimental evaluation of a stu- 
dent-centered method and a teacher-centered 
method of biological science instruction for gen- 
eral education of college students. J. exp. Educ., 
1959, 27, 225-230.—Students in a teacher-centered 
class were contrasted with those in a student-centered 
class with respect to gains оп: (а) an achievement 
test devised by the author, (b) Mary A. H. Bur- 
mester’s Ability to Think Scientifically, Test IA, and 
(c) Cooperative Biology Test. The Ss were 105 
students at a Minnesota State Teachers College. Rep- 
lication was provided by having 2 sections taught by 
the control method and 2 the experimental. The same 
instructor taught both methods. The mean subject 
matter performance of the group having the teacher- 
centered method was higher than that of the students 

- in the student-centered group. “The mean perform- 
ance of students in some of the inductive aspects of 
scientific thinking ability was not significantly differ- 
ent under either treatment.” —E. F. Gardner. 


1192. Preston, Ralph С. (U. Pennsylvania) 

Teaching. study. habits and skills New York: 

* Rinehart, 1959. vii, 55 p. $1.00—A pamphlet for 
all teachers of all grades, from preschool children 
through college students, on developing study habits 
in their students. 4 chapters cover the development 
of interest in learning, self-discipline in study, skill 
in gathering information, and mastery of content.— 
C. T. Morgan. 

1193. Schwartz, Bernhard. (Pennsbury Schools, 
Fallsington, Pa.) An investigation of the effects of 
a seventh and: eighth grade core program. J. educ. 

+ Res. 1959, 53, 149-152.—The 168 seniors in the 
Pennsbury High School were divided into 2 equated 
one that had participated in the core pro- 


one that had not. The core group got 
12. There 


achieved 


were judged by their teachers to have more favorable 
personalities, that they participated in greater number 
in extracurricular activities, and that they maintained 
or increased their advantage over noncore experi- 
enced students as they progressed from Grade 10 to 
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to very little Chinese; but their speech is still con- 
taminated by pidgin English so that they still make 
too high a per cent of errors for their age."—C. T. 
Morgan. 

1195. Tyler, Ralph W. (Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) 
Conditions of effective learning. NEA J., 1959, 48 
(6), 47-49.—Technological advances require im- 
provement in quality of learning in schools. There 
is less need for rote memorization and greater need 
for learning which probes for understandings and 
meaning. Conditions which bring about effective 
learning include motivation, dissatisfaction with previ- 
ous reaction patterns, guidance, satisfaction, sequen- 
tial practice, goal setting, and self evaluation. These 
are discussed with reference to the classroom.—R. А. 
Hagin. 

1196. Wilson, J. A. R. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) Some results of an enrichment program 
for gifted ninth graders. J. educ, Res., 1959, 53, 
157-160.—A group of 16 gifted 9th-grade students 
was taught algebra only 3 days a week. The remain- 
ing time was used for individual research reports, 
visits to college lecture series, field trips to industries, 
and informal discussions. At the end of high school, 
these pupils were compared with a control group, 
matched on IQ and achievement tests. The enrich- 
ment group fell behind on the cooperative algebra 
test, but was slightly ahead in other subjects—F. 
Goldsmith. 

1197. Zeigler, Martin L., & Herman, Louis М. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) A study of the effective- 
ness of a summer remedial course in English for 
college freshmen. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 76-78.— 
Students falling below a critical score on an English 
proficiency examination could elect to take a remedial 
course in the summer or during the regular fall 
semester. There were no significant differences in 
college composition between matched groups drawn 
from the 2 courses.—F. Goldsmith. 


LEARNING & INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


1198. Creshkoff, Lawrence. (Chelsea Project, 
NYC) Closed-circuit television in school and 
community: The Chelsa project. J. Soc. Motion 
Pict. TV Engineers, 1959, 68, 764—768.—In an at- 
tempt to overcome the barriers to communication 
among-the Mainland White, Mainland Negro, and 
Puerto Rican residents of one New York City neigh- 
borhood, closed-circuit TV has been used to link an 
elementary school, settlement house, city health cen- 
ter, and public housing project. Instructional pro- 
grams are handled by 2 persons: the technician, who 
presets cameras and lights and controls video-audio; 
and the teacher, who operates 4 cameras and has 
charge of her own props during telecasts.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

1199. Ferster, C. B. (Indiana U. Medical Center, 
Indianapolis) A semi-automatic teaching machine. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 245-246.—An inexpen- 
sive teaching machine is described that can be con- 
structed out of wood or plaster.—J. Arbit. 

1200. Freeman, John, & Neidt, Charles О. (U. 
Nebraska) Effect of familiar background music 
upon film learning. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 91-96.— 
At the University of Nebraska 2 experimental ver- 
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sions of the film, Color Categorizing Behavior of 
Rhesus Monkeys, were prepared. One group of 94 
undergraduates saw the film with unfamiliar back- 
ground music, and 93 undergraduates saw it with 
familiar music. Immediately after the showing, both 
groups were given a 25-item multiple-choice test 
covering the content of the film. No significant dif- 
ference was found in their scores.—F. Goldsmith. 
1201. Koenig, Kathryn, & McKeachie, W. J. 
(U. Michigan) Personality and independent study. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 132-134.—This study on 
teaching methods and student personality suggests 
that, as yet, there is little to support the view that one 
teaching method is more effective than another or 
that certain types of personalities should be excluded 
from independent study or small group discussions. 
The authors believe that our goal should be for all 
students to learn to work independently and to par- 
ticipate responsibly in small groups—R. M. Frumkin, 
1202. McGrane, J. EF, & Baron, Morton L. 
(American Machine & Foundry Co., Alexandria, Va.) 
A comparison of learning resulting from motion- 
picture projector and from closed-circuit TV pres- 
entations. J. Soc. Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 1959, 
68, 824-827.— The same 3 training films were shown 
over closed-circuit TV (CCTV) with a low noise 
level to 3 groups of 25 students each. Another 3 
groups saw the films by projector at various noise 
levels. Pretest versus posttest comparisons showed 
superior scores for a quiet projector, equivalence 
when the cover over the projector allowed more noise, 
and a superior CCTV score when compared to the 
most intense projector noise level.—R. L. Sulzer. 


1203. Pierce, Robert F. (U. Minnesota) Super- 
vision of student clinicians by radio. /. speech 
hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 91-92.—A suggestion for a radio 
hookup to give suggestions to student clinicians 
through l-way windows.—M. F. Palmer. 


1204. Schick, George B. The status of college- 
reading instruction in 1960. J. Commun., 1960, 10, 
67-76.—Review of materials and devices used in col- 
lege-reading instruction including an annotated bibli- 
ography of workbooks and films.—D. E. Meister. 


1205. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota) Print 
for children's textbooks. Education, 1959, 80, 37- 
40.— The discussion, based upon research reports plus 
consideration of experience and practice, includes: 
size of type; length of line; leading, or space between 
lines; styles of type face; quality and color of paper; 
color of paper and ink; and coordination of typo- 
graphical factors. Under each category the author 
gives specifications representing the best estimates 
that can be made on the basis of present information. 
—S. М. Amatora. 


1206. Twyford, Loran C., Jr. (New York State 
Dept. of Education) Operations research on in- 
structional films. J. soc. Motion Pict. TV Engi- 
neers, 1959, 68, 375-378.—Research results on meth- 
ods of making instructional films and Varieties of 
showing equipment are integrated by operation analy- 
sis to contribute to planning new film and equipment 
types. Particularly, the contributions to learning O 
soundtrack material, pictorial quality, attention value 
of dramatization, etc. are summarized. Cost and 
ease of preparation plus utilization factors are addi- 
tional phases of the operation culminating in pro- 
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vision of adequate visual aids for specified teaching 
objectives. Finally a model film library-distribution 
system is discussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 


(See also Abstract 1331) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & ADJUSTMENT 


1207. Anderson Robert P., & Kuntz, James E. 
The “Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes” in a 
college counseling center. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 
37, 365-368.—17 items on the Brown and Holzman 
SSHA discriminated significantly between 40 proba- 
tioner and 40 nonprobationer students of Texas Tech- 
nological College. “А tentative qualitative general- 
ization is that probationers are more prone to be de- 
fensive and to cover psychological weaknesses than 
clients who volunteer ior counseling."—H. Kacz- 
kowski. 

1208. Baron, S. Transference and counterfer- 
ence in the classroom. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 
Rev., 1960, 47, 76-96.—Teachers should be made more 
aware of transference responses in pupils. This paper 
attempts to trace sources of classroom transference, 
to elucidate classroom countertransference, to indi- 
cate how the classroom setting influences counter- 
transference and transference, and to explore the 
analogies and distinctions between psychoanalysis and 
education. The culmination of psychoanalytic in- 
fluence upon education is the view that teachers and 
teachers in training should face personal issues in 
their lives through psychotherapy or some related 
process.—D. Prager. 

. 1209. Brown, Donald. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Non- 
intellective qualities and the perception of the ideal 
student by college faculty. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 
33, 269-278.—A study at Vassar College finds that 
certain qualities beyond grades were characteristic of 
students whom the faculty selected as ideal students. 
... the faculty nominates people who have a goo 

credit ratio, who are high on admission criteria but 
not necessarily top candidates, who have high social 
maturity, who show a moderate amount of impulse- 
expression, who are low on measures of repression 
and suppression, who achieve high developmental 
Status as seniors, who are low on conformity and in- 
tegration into the student peer culture, who have ade- 
quate self-confidence, who are mildly dominating, who 
tend toward masculine interests, and are low on 
authoritarian tendencies both personally and on socio- 
political issues."—C. Epstein. 

1210. Cleland, С. C., & Chambers, W. Е. (Lin- 
coln State School, Ill.) Experimental modification 
of attitudes as a function of an institutional tour. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 124-130.—High 
School and college students took part im a “guided 
tour” of an institution for mental defectives. Sig- 
nificant shifts in attitude were induced, although not 
necessarily of a positive nature. The strongest im- 
pression is produced by the last ward visited, regard- 
less of “shocking power."—V. M. Staudt. 

1211. Crowley, Francis J. (Fordham U.) The 
goals of male high school seniors. Personnel guid. 
J., 1959, 37, 488492. —An analysis of a check list in 
Tespect to IQ and socioeconomic level indicated a 
tendency for the end goals of the students to be highly 
similar, though the means of reaching them varied.— 
Н. Kaczkowski. 
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1212. Dickinson, Carl, & Newbegin, Betty. (U. 
Washington) Can work and college mix? Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 314-317—The study sug- 
gests that better scholastic performance depends upon 
motivational level and upon the ability to organize 
time and effort towards desired ends—S. Kavruck. 

1213. Goodnick, Benjamin. The evaluation of 
attitudes and the Jewish school. Jewish Educ., 
1959, 30, 34—48.— The nature of attitudes and their 
importance in the educational process, particularly 
within the context of Jewish education. Areas of 
attitudinal investigation and methods of attitude meas- 
urement are briefly reviewed. A score of empirical 
studies on attitudes of Jewish students, beginning with 
Hartshorne and May (1928), are reviewed. Sug- 
gestions for future research are offered—J. A. Fish- 
man. 

1214, Isenberger, Wilma. (Wisconsin State Coll.) 
Self-attitude of women physical education major 
students as related to measures of interest and 
success. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. 
Recr., 1959, 30, 167-177.—The Who Am I? test used 
as a measure of self-attitude and the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank as a measure of interest were 
administered to a group of 277 women physical edu- 
cation majors and 115 women physical education 
teachers. Success was measured by the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, the Scott General Motor 
Ability Test, a teacher trait evaluation sheet, semester 
grades in physical education theory, skill courses, and 
total university semester grades. The women physi- 
cal education majors scored significantly higher on 
the interest test than the women teachers of physical 
education. Physical education theory grades were 
found positively related to self-attitudes. There is a 
small but positive relationship between motor ability 
and self-attitudes. Other relationships were not sig- 
nificant—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1215. McArthur, Charles. (Harvard U.) Sub- 
culture and personality during the college years. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 33, 260-268.—Among person- 
ality variables related to private or public school at- 
tendance are to be found: college performance, in- 
tellectual range and speed, cognitive style, authori- 
tarianism, and emotional constriction. “Not only do 
members of American sub-cultures have different 
traits, but different psychodynamics underlie these 
traits. Not only do they have different memories, but 
they obey different laws of memory. Not only do they 
have different learnings but these may have been ac- 
quired by means of different laws of learning."—C. 
Epstein. 

1216. Mahoney, S. C., & Pangrac, I. (Fort Hays 
Kansas State Coll.) Misconceptions of college stu- 
dents about mental deficiency. Amer. J. теш. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 671-678.—12 statements about mental 
deficiency were checked as true or false by 129 fresh- 
men and 182 seniors at Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege. These responses were analyzed to secure in- 
formation regarding conceptions of mental deficiency 
held by college students with particular reference to: 
(a) number of college courses the individual com- 
pleted wherein specific attention was given to mental 
deficiency апа (b) quality of achievement in all col- 
lege courses completed. In some cases the completion 
of relevant college courses does have a significant 
effect on information and attitudes towards mental 
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deficiency, but the intensity of the impact is probably 
less than is generally asumed. Variables such as 
quality of instruction, motivational level of students, 
and teaching techniques are perhaps more important 
than just the “taking of a course."—V. M. Staudt. 


1217. Martinson, W. D., & Stamatakos, L. C. 
(Indiana U.) An attempt to motivate potentially 
superior students. Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 173-175.— 
2 types of recognition and attention given to 4 groups 
of potentially superior freshmen were studied. The 
results failed to show significant differences in aca- 
demic achievement as a result of the differential treat- 
ment.—E. M. Bower. 


1218. More, D. M., & Kohn, Nathan, Jr. Some 
motives for entering dentistry. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1960, 66, 48-53.—From a study of 3578 beginning 
dental students it was concluded that freedom to run 
their own affairs, or the need for autonomy, seems to 
be a significant motive for entering the profession of 
dentistry.—R. M. Frumkin. 


1219. Peel, E. A. (U. Birmingham, England) 
'The measurement of interests by verbal methods. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1959, 12, 105-118.— Verbal 
tests of information and vocabulary designed to meas- 
ure the school and leisure interests of pupils are de- 
scribed. To meet the criticism that such tests meas- 
ure attainment rather than interest a format is used 
that forces a choice upon the testee. In one form of 
the test a choice has to be made between 2 equally 
difficult items from 2 different fields (e.g. practical 
and academic). Evidence is offered for its validity 

. and reliability. In another form a suitable list of 
homonyms is drawn up (e.g, words having both a 
practical and an academic meaning), and the testee is 
asked to give his interpretation of each. А theo- 
retical discussion of the relation of attainment to 
ability and interest suggests that ability and interest 
should be combined multiplicatively to produce po- 
tential attainment rather than additively as in most 
factorial studies. 22 refs.—H. P. Kelley. 


1220. Ramsey, Charles E, & Smith, Robert J. 
(Cornell U.) Japanese and American perceptions 
of occupations. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 65, 475—482. 
—This study of American and Japanese high school 
seniors indicates that they evaluate various common 
occupations in a similar way. It provides one more 
bit of evidence for the generalization that in highly 
industrialized societies occupations are evaluated on 
the basis of common values.—R. M. Frumkin. 


1221. Reed, Woodrow W., Lewis, Edwin C., & 
Wolins, Leroy. Differential interest patterns of 
engineering graduates. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 
571-573.—A study of 187 men students in engineering 
at Iowa State University from 1955 to 1957 majoring 

- in 8 areas of engineering. After taking the Kuder 
Preference Record, differences among the raw scores 
among the 8 curriculum groups on each of the 10 
scales were tested for significance by means of the 
F test. Statistically significant differences were found 
in 8 of the 10 scales at the 195 level of confidence.— 
L. G. Schmidt. 


1222. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif) Naval 
Knowledge as predictor of career motivation and 
academic performance in the NROTC program. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59- 
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12. vii, 31 p.—3 tests of Naval Knowledge (NKT) 
were administered to several groups of Regular and 
Contract NROTC students on college campuses. Cor- 
relations between NKT scores and scores on an atti- 
tude scale designed to measure career intention were 
in the neighborhood of .10 for both groups of students. 
For 2 samples of 200 applicants, correlations between 
NKT scores and self-ratings of interest in a naval 
career and between NKT scores and ratings of career 
intentions as judged by 2 interviewing officers ranged 
from .00 to .16. NKT scores did not contribute to the 
multiple correlation of other tests with Ist semester 
grades. When the NKT was added to the combined 
mental ability test and high school records now used 
for predicting 1st semester Naval Science grades, the 
battery validity was raised from about .40 to .50 for 
Contract students and from about .37 to .45 for Regu- 
lar students.—H. P. Kelley. 


1223. Schwartz, Milton M., & Clark, F. Eugene. 
(Rutgers U.) Prediction of success in graduate 
school at Rutgers University. J. educ. Res., 1959, 
53, 109-111.— Complete data were obtained for 56 
students. The data included: the Doppelt Mathe- 
matical Reasoning Test and the Miller Analogies 
Test, undergraduate and graduate grades, and rank- 
ings by academic instructors. The Miller test was 
ineffectual as а predictor. The Doppelt test was the 
best single predictor, particularly as measured against 
academic rating. A Doppelt score of 30 would be a 
reasonable cut-off point for acceptance as a graduate 
student.—F. Goldsmith. 


1224. Schwarzweller, Harry K. (U. Kentucky) 
Value orientations in educational and occupational 
choices. Rural Sociol., 1959, 24, 246-256.—Ss were 
240 youths in 4 upstate high schools. Occuptional 
aspirations and plans were determined from a 5-item 
questionnaire given in the article. Value orientations 
do affect choices but these are modified by reality.— 
H. K. Moore. 


1225. Steffre, Buford. (Michigan State U.) 
Analysis of the interrelationships of ranking of 
occupations. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 435-438. 
—20 occupations were ranked by high school students 
along 10 different continua which were hypothesized 
to be related to status. A centroid factor analysis 
indicated that a global factor accounted for most of 
the variance.—H. Kaczkowski. 


1226. Thistlethwaite, Donald L. (National Merit 
Scholarship Corp. Evanston, Ill.) Effects of social 
recognition upon the educational motivation of 
talented youth. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 111-116. 
—Of 2 groups of talented students receiving different 
amounts of social recognition for their performances 
on college aptitude tests in a nationwide scholarship 
competition, the group receiving most recognition had 
a more favorable attitude toward intellectual matters. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


1227. Traxler, A. E., & Vecchione, М. Scores of 
seniors in six secondary schools on the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. Educ. rec. Bull., 
1959, No. 74, 75-89.—The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values was administered to 858 12th grade 
students, boys and girls, in 5 public high schools and 
1 independent secondary boarding school. Scores 
were similar to those of college students. Males 
scored significantly higher on theoretical, economic, 
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and political scales, and the females significantly 
higher on aesthetic, social, and religious scales. Sub- 
stantial differences were also found between different 
schools. Intercorrelations of the scales ranged from 
2 52 to + .34. "Percentile norms are made available 
for twelfth grade pupils, although it would appear 
that the college norms reported by the test authors 
would be fairly appropriate for this group."—H. Н. 
Gee. 

1228, Walters, James. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of an introductory course in child develop- 
ment on the attitudes of college women toward 
child guidance. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 311-321.— 
Of 156 majors in the Division of Home Economics at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, those 


'enrolled in a child development course showed greater 


gains in attitude than those not enrolled. Both groups 
showed some gains. Differences within each group 
are reported.—E. F. Gardner. 

1229. Willerman, Ben. (U. Minnesota) Chang- 
ing the attitudes of fraternity members toward 
university control Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 
542-550.—6 of 11 fraternities most opposed to uni- 
versity regulations participated in a 2-3 hour dis- 
cussion on the necessity of controls. A questionnaire 
administered 2 weeks later showed acceptance of the 
university as an authority. No significant difference 
was obtained with respect to acceptance of specific 
university regulations Н. Kaczkowski. 


(See also Abstracts 95, 801, 1105) 
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1230. Abel, Georgie Lee. (Ed.) Concerning the 
education of blind children. (Educational Series 
Publications, No. 12) New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1959. 107 p. $1.00.—In this col- 
lection of 10 papers, 3 have psychological components 
or implications: “The Preschool Blind Child, His 
Needs and Resources” (Pauline M. Moore), “Clay 
Modeling—A Means to An End” (Charlotte Haupt), 
and “Problems and Trends in the Education of Blind 
Children" (Georgie Lee Abel).—T. E. Newland. 

1231. Barger, William C. (Essex County Guid- 
ance Center, N.J.) Late reading in children: A re- 
view of its origins, with discussion of a correcting 
device for the aphasic type. Cerebral palsy Bull., 
1959, 7, 20-26.—A mirror technique is described for 
use “with late readers when strephosymbolia [twist- 
ing of symbols] and mixed lateral dominance are 
Present in persistent late reading abilit The 
technique has assisted late readers among handicapped 
pupils as well as normal ones.” 16 refs—C. T. 
Morgan. 

1232. Bernaldo de Quirós, J. & Della Cella, M. 
La dislexia como síntoma y como síndrome: Es- 
tudio estadístico sobre la dislexia infantil en la 
ciudad de Rosario—Santa Fe. [Dyslexia as Symp- 
tom and as syndrome: A statistical study of infantile 
dyslexia in the cities of Rosario and Santa Ее] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 178-193. Existing 
knowledge of dyslexia is reviewed and the results of 
a study of 478 ist-grade pupils is reported. An aver- 
age of 14.48% dyslexia was found, which increased 
to 15.36% when dyslexias were included which were 
accompanied by slight mental weakness. Characteris- 
tic symptoms are discussed as well as practical dif- 
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ficulties in recognition of the syndrome. 37 refs— 
W.W. Meissner. 

1233. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. (Brook- 
lyn Coll) Sex education for the growing family. 
Boston, Mass.: Christopher, 1959. 189 p. $4.00.— 
A marrative based on questions asked by boys and 
girls and methods of presenting answers. Spans in- 
fancy to early adulthood in a chronological manner. 
Nontechnical presentation for the layman.—E. $. 
Zolik. 

1234. d'Heurle, Айта; Mellinger, Jeanne Cum- 
mins, & Haggard, Ernest A. (St. Xavier Coll.) 
Personality, intellectual, and achievement patterns 
in gifted children. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(13, 
Whole No. 483), 28 p—As part of a 7-year study, 
76 gifted 3rd grade pupils from highly favored homes 
were given tests of intelligence, personality, and 
achievement, The interrelations are reported.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

1235. Dixon, J. C. (U. Florida) Reactions of 
superior and feebleminded children to an illusion. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 79-85.—‘‘Feebleminded 
and superior children, equated for MA, responded to 
the ring-segments illusion which poses a conflict be- 
tween perception and memory or expectation. Reso- 
lution of the conflict by choosing the segment as 
larger which presently appeared larger, rather than 
the one which had appeared larger before, was more 
characteristic of increasing mental maturity than 
chronological age. Choice was also found to be highly 
dependent on the set-inducing nature of the procedure 
regardless of MA or CA, and more so for the feeble- 
minded than for the superior children.” —Author 
summary. 

1236. Irwin, Ruth B. (Ohio State U.) Oral lan- 
guage for slow learning children. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1959, 64, 32-40.—"The classroom teacher may 
do much to help the language-handicapped child 
through her efforts in the development of (1) an 
awareness of self and his environment, (2) an aware- 
ness of ‘good speech’ habits, (3) listening for speech, 
(4) speech and language improvement activities, and 
(5) mental hygiene practices.” —V. M. Staudt. 

1237. Krugman, Morris. (New York City 
Schools) Identification and preservation of talent. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 61, 459-463.— Criteria for 
selection of intellectually gifted and provisions for 
their education in the public schools of New York 
City.—H. K. Moore. 

1238. Magnifico, L. X. (U. Tennessee) The 
education of the mentally retarded in the light of 
the new emphasis on education of the gifted. 
Educ. Admin. Superv., 1959, 45, 77-82.—In our com- 
plete committment to mass education, the quality of 
our education has suffered. 2 ways of effecting a 
change in our educational system are possible, but 
only 1 is feasible. The child must be given an edu- 
cation commensurate with his individual needs and 
abilities —S. M. Amatora. 

\1239. Mazurkiewicz, Albert J. (Lehigh U.) 
Social-cultural influences and reading. J. develpm. 
Read., 1960, 3, 254-263.—A study to test the hypothe- 
sis that boys with reading problems generally view 
reading as a feminine activity, and that this attitude 
is shared by their fathers. The population is all-male, 
11th grade uncontrolled for intelligence and reading 
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grade placement. Fathers were surveyed to determine 
their attitude toward masculinity or feminity of read- 
ing. The results tend to indicate that fathers’ atti- 
tudes are only to a slight extent reflected in their 
sons’ reading achievement—J. R. Kinzer. 


1240. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois) Im- 
plications of research in the area of the gifted. 
Except. Child., 1959, 25, 195-198.—An informal series 
of remarks with special emphasis upon identification 
of the intellectually gifted child. The author advo- 
cates using IQ cut-off points to identify percentages 
of the school population who should be given added 
educational attention, and mentions other research on 
the gifted child.—4. Barclay. 

1241. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) En- 
riching high-school subjects for intellectually 
gifted students. Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 170-171.—En- 
richment is a term often abused in practice, What is 
valuable for gifted students may not always be good 
for all students.—E. M. Bower. 

1242. Woodring, Paul. Ability grouping, segre- 
gation and the intellectual elite. Sch. Soc., 1959, 
87, 164-165.—The word segregation has taken on a 
bad odor but is only an evil when the separation is 
extended, leads to social distinction, or handicaps an 
individual. Ability grouping may provide better 
learning without developing an intellectual elite.— 
E. M. Bower. 


(See also Abstracts 652, 1004, 1334) 
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1243. Arnstein, Eliezer Ervin. Mehkarim be- 
hadrakha miktsoit. [Studies in vocational guid- 
ance.] Jerusalem, Israel: Hadassah Vocational Edu- 
cation Service, 1960. xiv, 174 p.—Introduction both 
in Hebrew and English by Alexander Dushkin. 
“This book contains some of the research studies of 
Е. E. Arnstein in the field of vocational guidance. 
‚.. A few of them were published in stencilled form 
in Hebrew and in English translation," and are ab- 
stracted here. Those published in professional jour- 
nals include 7 articles on occupational interests of 
Israeli-born and immigrant youth, 7 on selection of 
studies in academic and vocational secondary schools, 
and 3 tests developed by Arnstein (Cradle Test, Ha- 
dasshah Test of Manual Dexterity, Wire Bending 
Test for the Blind).—H. Ormian. 

1244. Barnley, Pierre. L'école devant les dif- 
ficultés de l'enfant. [The school facing the difficul- 
ties of the child.] Psychol. Franc., 1959, 4, 268—274. 
—3 brief case studies are presented to illustrate types 
of psychological problems and the dearth of pertinent 
information relevant to such problems on the part of 
schools and teachers. These are analyzed with re- 
spect to the school's understanding of the problem 
children and their approach in dealing with such 
children. Several possible improvements in school 
operations are suggested.—C. J. Adkins. 

1245. Black, D. B. (U. Alberta, Canada) The 
prediction of university freshman success using 
Grade IX departmental examination scores. Al- 
berta J. educ. Res., 1959, 5, 220-239. —Zero order cor- 
relation coefficients of the criterion variables (final 
freshman university grades in several subject areas) 
with each of the predictor variables (Grade 9 de- 
partmental examination scores) range from .021 (uni- 
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versity mathematics versus Grade 9 reading test) to 
.548 (university introductory course in educational 
psychology versus Grade 9 science test). These data 
should aid in counseling students to strengthen weak- 
areas by appropriate programing of high school 
courses.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

1246. Camp, Harry N., Jr. A county studies its 
in-service counselor training program. Personnel 
guid. J., 1959, 38, 309-313.—An intensive on-the-job, 
in-service training program was found to be worth the 
money, time, and effort.—S. Kavruck. 

1247. Cutright, Phillip. (U. Chicago) Students’ 
decision to attend college. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 33, 
292-299.—8500 students in 9 northern Illinois high 
schools indicated their intentions with regard to col- 
lege. Actual college attendance was determined later. 
The high school does have some effect on early inten- 
tion, especially for girls. The school has virtually no 
effect on actual college attendance for boys but has 
some effect for girls. Non-high school factors (such 
as social class) were controlled by multiple regression 
analysis.—C. Epstein. 

1248. Donovan, Charles F. (Boston Coll) A 
new era for guidance. Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 241-242. 
— Guidance and measurement movements are re- 
garded as the schoolman's counter-thrusts to environ- 
mental and economic determinism. The National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 may well become the Bill 
of Rights for guidance and measurement.—E. M. 
Bower. 

1249. Fishman, Joshua A. (U. Pennsylvania) 
An introduction to the social-psychology of school- 
to-college transition. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 33, 249- 
251.—Social scientists studying higher education have 
become interested in problems of student selection and 
guidance, faculty recruitment and morale, institutional 
evaluation and characterization, college striving, col- 
lege entering, and college adjusting as social proc- 
esses. They have both contributed to and drawn upon 
developmental psychology, personality theory, and or- 
ganization and stratification theory. “We are just 
now beginning to appreciate the subtlety and com- 
plexity of the interplay between ability factors and 
ideologies, attitudes, roles and statuses.”—C. Epstein. 


„1250. Jex, Frank B., & Merrill, Reed М. (U. 
Utah) Intellectual and personality characteristics 
of University of Utah students. J. educ. Res., 1959, 
53, 118-120.— The more seriously motivated students 
get higher grades. Amount of study is not a crucial 
factor in the achievement of grades.—F. Goldsmith. 


1251. King, Paul T. & Mateson, Ross W. 
(Michigan State U.) Student perception of coun- 
seling center services. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 
358-364.— The responses of 390 Michigan State Uni- 
versity students to a mailed rating scale indicated the 
following rank order in freedom of presenting prob- 
lems: educational, vocational, social personal. Stu- 
dents tended to use the counseling center for personal/ 
social problems or for educational/vocational but not 
for both.—H. Kaczkowski. 

1252. Klein, Ruth A. The school nurse as а 
guidance functionary. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 
318-321.—Health counseling is given major emphasis 
in 82% of public schools. "The school nurse is usually 
considered a member of the guidance team.—3. 
Kavruck. 
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1253. Nechin, Herbert. Psychology in teacher 
education. In J. С. Peatman & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). 
Pp. 249-257.— Teachers spent 2 hours weekly for a 
semester in discussion groups designed to instill in 
them more understanding of the guidance process in 
meeting children’s needs. The trial was deemed 
promising —H, B. English. 

1254, Perron, R., & Rad-Verba, Mina. Analyse 
de quelques caractéristiques de 200 enfants ayant 
consulté pour difficultés scolaires. [Analysis of 
some characteristics of 200 children advised for aca- 
demic difficulties.] Psychol. Franc., 1959, 4, 293- 
308.—A study of 141 boys and 59 girls aged 5-17 
years with a median Binet or WISC IQ of 95. A 
tentative classification of 12 types of disorders is 
proposed. Possible causes are discussed. Sugges- 
gon: are offered for future research problems.—C. J. 
Adkins. 


1255. Pohlman, Edward, & Robinson, Francis P. 
Client reaction to some aspects of the counseling 
situation. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 546-551.— 
A questionnaire of 92 statements regarding the coun- 
selor and counseling situation was administered to 109 
students in the Psychology of Effective Student Ad- 
justment courses at Ohio University. The most dis- 
pleasing behavior in the counselor is his lack of re- 
spect for the client as displayed by aloofness, insin- 
cerity, tardiness for the interview, and unwarranted 
interruptions. Clients indicated they would prefer to 
do most of the talking but expected the counselor to 
do some. Attitudes of the counselor were more an- 
noying than mannerisms or unusual dress, although 
the client felt annoyed when the counselor smoked or 
used profanity. Women were more annoyed than 
men, and students in counseling showed greater an- 
noyance than those not in counseling.—L. G. Schmidt. 


1256. Schmidt, Louis G. Guidance internship 
training at Indiana University. Personnel guid. J., 
1960, 38, 577-579.—A description of the Internship 
in Guidance Program at Indiana University. A 
unique feature of the program is the dual off-campus 
and on-campus aspect of the program.—L. G. Schmidt. 


1257. Super, Donald E., & Overstreet, Phoebe 
The vocational maturity of ninth grade boys. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Teachers College, 
1960. xiv, 212 p. $5.25.—The data suggests that 
vocational maturity in 9th-grade boys “is shown, not 
by where they have arrived vocationally, but by how 
they are thinking about goals and what they are doing 
about them.” 5 indices of vocational maturity were 
established by the use of factor analysis: concern 
with choice, use of resources, specificity of informa- 
tion about the preferred occupation, specificity of 
planning for the preferred occupation, and acceptance 
of responsibility for choice. Of 55 possible correlates 
of vocational maturity examined, statistically signifi- 
cant t's were obtained for 17, including 6 indices of 
Socioeconomic status and several indices of achieve- 
ment. It is often premature to require boys to make 
à specific vocational choice by the 9th grade. The 2 
appendices include detailed scoring directions for the 
indices of vocational maturity and additional material 
on the correlates.—]J/. Coleman. 


.1258. Wright, E. Wayne. (Utah State U.) Mul- 
tiple counseling: Why? When? How? Person- 
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nel guid. J., 1959, 37, 551—557.—Review of the litera- 
ture in the area of multiple counseling. 30 refs— 
H. Kaczkowski. 


(See also Abstract 772) 
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x. Caldwell, Edward. Stability of scores on a 
rsonality inventory administered during college 
orientation week. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 305- 
308.—Personality test scores of a group of students 
tested during college orientation week and later when 
special counseling was indicated were significantly 
different. Orientation week conditions are believed 
responsible for score discrepancies.—S. Kavruck. 


1260, Groesbeck, Byron. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, Washington, D.C.) Relative 
weights of officer candidate course grades. USN 
Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull, 1959, No. 59-7. 
vii, 11 p—A comparison was made between: (a) the 
weights prescribed by the Bureau of Personnel Of- 
ficer Candidate School course grades, (b) the weight 
actually received by each course grade when mul- 
tiplied by the prescribed weight and summed to form 
the final grade, (c) the weight that would be re- 
ceived by each course grade if the final grade were a 
simple sum of the original course grades. "When 
the course grades are multiplied by the prescribed 
weights and summed to form the final grade, the 
weights of the course grades correspond fairly well 
to the prescribed weights. Exceptions are the navi- 
gation grade, which receives relatively more weight 
than desired, and the military aptitude grade, which 
receives relatively less weight than desired.”—H., P. 
Kelley. 


1261. Harmon, L. R. Validation of fellowship 
selection instruments against a provisional cri- 
terion of scientific accomplishment. Nat. Res. 
Council tech. Rep., 1959, No. 15. 10 p— "Six hun- 
dred candidates in all fields, including both [National 
Science] Fellows and those not achieving awards, 
were included in the study. In 1955, a questionnaire 
was sent to each former candidate. Each respondent 
was asked to name 3 to 5 people best acquainted with. 
his scientific or technical competence. In 1959, these 
references were canvassed with a confidential report 
form. From these confidential reports, a crude but 
relatively reliable measure of on-the-job effectiveness 
was derived. Responses at the cut-off point for this 
report permitted multiple evaluations of 355 people in 
five science fields. . . . It was found that four of the 
five predictors studied were valid in the Awardee 
group, and in the total group; none were valid in the 
Non-awardee group. А weighted ‘Summary Score 
previously found to be maximally predictive of panel 
decision in the current NSF fellowship selection pro- 
cedure, was found to be superior to any single pre- 
dictor."—C. T. Morgan. 


1262. Harper, A. E. Jr. How to develop local 
norms. J. voc. educ. Guid., India, 1959, 5, 106-119. 
— MA discussion of the advantages of stanine scores 
over percentiles, T scores, and other scaling devices. 
Local norms in stanine scores would be most useful 
to test users in India, The report gives detailed in- 
structions for computation plus a sample of a stanine 
profile chart, designed for Indian use, which can be 
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prepared on a typewriter. A brief technical note is 
included.—. L. Barnette, Jr. 


1263. Jacobs, James N. Aptitude and achieve- 
ment measures in predicting high school academic 
success. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 334-341.— 
Differential prediction for each sex from 4 subtests 
of the Differential Aptitude Test, English and arith- 
metic proficiency tests, and Terman-McNemar Test of 
Mental Ability. Best prediction success occurred in 
academic subject areas rather than vocational subject 
areas. The arithmetic test was the best predictor of 
total GPA. Girls tended to be a more predictable 
group.—H, Kaczkowski. 


1264. Kooker, Earl W. (North Texas State Coll.) 
An investigation of security-insecurity and achieve- 
ment-boredom in elementary school children. J. 
exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 333-340.—To define and iden- 
tify the feeling states of security, insecurity, achieve- 
ment, and boredom, a 21-item achievement-boredom 
test and a 28-item security-insecurity test were con- 
structed and scaled by the method of successive in- 
tervals. Correlation coefficients between the 2 scales 
ranged from .47 to .85. А statistically significant 
difference in tardiness was shown between those 
pupils in the upper and lower halves of the achieve- 
ment-boredom distribution.—E. F, Gardner. 


1265. Marshall, Mariann. (Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago, Ill.) Self-evaluation in seventh 
grade. Elem. sch. J., 1960, 60, 249-252.—A pro- 
cedure for pupil self-evaluation is presented.—J. Z. 
Elias. 


1266. North, R. D. Policies and practices of 
ERB member public schools in releasing test re- 
sults. Educ. rec. Bull, 1959, No. 74, 90-104.—A 
questionnaire was answered by 50 of 75 schools ap- 
proached. Results show policies of elementary and 
secondary schools with respect to types of information 
supplied, how often and to whom such information is 
made available, amount of interpretation provided, 
methods of reporting, forms used, and types of norms 
used. Considerable diversity was found in nearly all 
aspects of policy and practice. The author concludes 
that the schools "are quite liberal in releasing test 
data to teachers, pupils, parents, school boards, citi- 
zens' groups, and the general public." Implications 
are discussed.—H. H. Gee. 


1267. Oelke, Merritt C. (U. Houston) Perform- 
ance of Negro veterans on nine tests. Personnel 
guid. J., 1959, 38, 322-325.—Test performance of 
Negro veterans on the tests used appears positively 
related to the level of education completed. The 
scores tend to be concentrated in a way which reduces 
the ability of the tests to distinguish individual differ- 
ences.—S. Kavruck. 


1268. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif) А study 
of weighting factors used in NROTC selection. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59- 
24. vii, 27 p— "The findings indicate that weighting 
the Navy College Aptitude Test scores by a factor of 
4 and weighting High School Grades by a factor of 6 
resulted in the greatest assurance of academic success. 
In order to predict career motivation, it was deter- 
mined that equal weights should be assigned to the 
Career Motivation Questionnaire and to the career 
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motivation item on the Interview Form. . . . A new 
selection procedure has been developed for use by the 
State Selection Committees. The development of 
these procedures is described."—H. P. Kelley. 


1269. Sarason, Irwin G., & Palola, Ernest G. 
(U. Washington) The relationship of test and 
general anxiety, difficulty of task, and experimental 
instructions to performance. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
59, 185-191.—Performance in arithmetic and code 
substitution is more closely related to test anxiety 
than to general anxiety. Difficulty in the task and 
high motivation in the instructions combine to de- 
crease the performance of high-anxious Ss, Attempts 
to relate anxiety to either the instructional or dif- 
ficulty variables alone do not seem as fruitful as 
simultaneous analyses of the 3 variables.—J. Arbit. 


1270. Soldz, H. Effects of a summary score on 
panel judgments. Nat. Res. Council tech. Rep., 
1959, No. 16. 13 p.—"A composite score, known as 
a Summary Score, was provided the 1959 fellowship 
selection panels [of the National Science Foundation 
Fellowship program] for the first time. . . . The evi- 
dence from the present study is that there were few 
changes in end results directly attributable to the pro- 
vision of the Summary Score."—C. T. Morgan. 


1271. Spaulding, Geraldine. The application of 
secondary-school cumulative record data to the 
prediction of college success. New York: Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, 1960. 42 р. —“ЕхсеріопаПу 
good predictions of college success, as measured by 
average freshman grades, can be made from second- 
ary school course marks and achievement test results, 
if the grades from different institutions, with varying 
standards and methods of grading, are put on a com- 
mon scale by means of conversion procedures. . . . 
Correlations of many of the predictor variables with . 
the adjusted criterion are between .70 and .80, with 
one or two coefficients reaching .81 and .82 for par- 
ticular groups. . . . The CEEB Scholastic Aptitude 
Test scores are more closely associated with college 
grades than are the results of the ACE Psychological 
Examination taken during the regular testing pro- 
grams in the schools, but neither one of these aptitude 
tests approaches the achievement test results in pre- 
dictive value."—C. T. Morgan. 


1272. Stellwagen, Walter R. (Syracuse U.) An 
examination of the use of linear and non-linear 
discriminant functions in the classification of col- 
lege students into academic groups. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4435.— Abstract. 


1273. Vargas-Martinez, G. (Industrial U. San- 
tander, Bucaramanga, Colombia) Estandarización 
del Test de Matrices Progresivas en la Universidad 
Industrial de Santander. [Standardization of the 
Progressive Matrices Test in the Industrial Univer- 
sity of Santander.] Rev. U. Indust. Santander, 1959, 
1(1), 29-36.— Progressive Matrices Test have been 
applied to the students of the Industrial University of 
Santander [Colombia]. Of 354 freshmen that took 
the test, 309 were selected and 45 were eliminated 
because of lack of comprehension in the questions and 
other small causes. The information obtained by the 
Dean of the Psychological Department of this Uni- 
versity made a standard table possible for new admis- 
sions in years to come." English summary.—C. Т. 
Morgan. 
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4274. Vineyard, Edwin E., & Bailey, Robert B. 
"(Southwestern State Coll.) Interrelationships of 
reading ability, listening skill, intelligence, and 
scholastic achievement. J. develpm. Read., 1960, 
3, 174-178.—In a college freshman population it is 
shown that, although general verbal ability is related 
to scholastic achievement, secondary verbal skills do 
not show up as related—J. R. Kinzer. 


1,1275. Washburne, Norman F. (51 Northdown 
Rd., Alexandria, Va.) Socioeconomic status, ur- 
banism and academic performance in college. J. 
educ. Res., 1959, 53, 130-137.—2 random samples of 
100 male freshmen were studied, one from a state- 
supported institution in a city of 7000 people, and the 
other from a privately endowed institution in а major 
northeastern city. For both samples, the students 
with the more urban residence secured the better 
grades, although the relation fell off at the higher 
levels of urbanism.—F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstracts 58, 64, 69, 678, 689, 782, 832) 


Testing Programs 


1276. Educational Testing Service. Educational 
Testing Service programs. Princeton, N.J.: ETS, 
1960. 36 p—A summary of current Educational 
Testing Service testing and service programs.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

1277. King, Bert T., & Gregory, Estella H. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Washing- 
ton D.C.) Development of probability tables for 
predicting graduation from Radioman Class PAP 
School. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, 
No. 59-34. vii, 16 p—“In each week of the 24-week 
course given at Class “А” Radioman (RM) School, 
Bainbridge, large and significant differences in speed 
of reception of Morse Code messages were found be- 
tween trainees who were eventually graduated and 
those who were dropped at some intermediate point. 
Probability tables were constructed which present, for 
each week and each code score, the chances in 
that a given trainee would fail to graduate... . 
Cumulative percentage curves Were also presented 
which show the proportion of cases in the groups of 
Graduates and Drops who earned code scores at Or 
below a given point. These curves indicated that in 
any week of the course code scores could be used to 
Screen out trainees who would be dropped in some 
later week." —H. P. Kelley. 

1278. Loret, Peter G., & West, Richard B. (U. 
California Medical Center, San Francisco) The can- 
cer achievement testing program: I. An overview. 
J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 512-522.—In this program, 
Supported by the National Cancer Institute, tests 
Were given each year to medical and osteopathic fac- 
ulty and students. All but 12 United States medical 
Schools took part at some time. Faculty and post- 
graduate groups with greater known cancer knowl- 
edge received higher scores than undergraduate medi- 
cal and osteopathic students. An increase in cancer 

owledge also paralleled the amount of instruction 
received in cancer and allied subjects. Kuder-Rich- 
ardson coefficients of reliability ranged from .52 to 
Me for 1st-year classes, and from .80 to .87 for 2nd-, 

rd-, and 4th-year students. There is no significant 
Correlation between the number of items recognized 
Correctly by students and their improvement on suc- 
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cessive annual test administrations. According to an 
opinion survey the program motivated students and 
faculty to learn more about cancer. It also revealed 
certain strengths and weaknesses in cancer teaching. 
—J. T. Cowles. 


1279. Nettler, Gwynn. (Community Council 
Houston & Harris County, Tex.) Test burning in 
Texas. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 682-683.—"'By 
a 5-1 vote the governing board of the Houston Inde- 
pendent School District, one of the largest in the 
nation, in June 1959 ordered burned the answer sheets 
to six socio-psychometrics administered to some 5,000 
ninth graders. . . . The action of the Houston trustees 
destroyed the labors of responsible school personnel 
and social scientists." It is suggested that: "In gen- 
eral, the public relations of psychometricians is in a 
sad state and in need of repairs. . . . It seems advisable 
that future large-scale testing programs be preceded 
by a public ‘warm up’ explaining to as broad a seg- 
ment of the public as possible the purposes and meth- 
ods of such research. . . . Psychologists are behaving 
‘ethnocentrically’ in assuming that their ethic is 
shared by the people they study."—S. J. Lachman. 


1280. Traxler, Arthur E. Educational Records 
Bureau, NYC) Testing for the professions: Ac- 
counting. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 341-346.—A pro- 
gram for the measurement of accounting has been 
conducted by the Educational Records Bureau for a 
number of years. The kinds of tests developed and 
used are described in detail along with important 
characteristics such as reliability, validity, and norms. 
—E. F. Gardner. 


Aptitudes 


1281. Cliff, Rosemary, & Kipnis, David. (USN 
Personnel Research Field Activity, Washington, 
D.C.) Prediction of officer candidate military apti- 
tude grades and peer ratings. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-11. vii, 12 p.— 
Experimental instruments administered to Officer 
Candidate School (OCS) applicants were a Bio- 
graphical Information Blank (BIB), Study Habits 
Inventory, Risk Scale, Sports Information Inventory, 
Petty Officer Description Scale, Self-Description 
Scale, Cooperation Test, and Career Intensity Profile. 
Scores on the instruments were related to military 
aptitude grades and peer ratings of officer candidates 
in 2 OCS classes (Ns= 622 and 228) in order to 
determine their predictive efficiency. The BIB yielded 
low (.17-.29), but statistically significant, correlations 
with both grades and peer ratings, while the Risk 
Scale yielded low (13-15), but significant, correla- 
tions with peer ratings alone.—H. P. Kelley. 


1282. Highmore, G., & Jones, B. W. (Sawston 
Village Coll.) The athletic ability of boys in a 
secondary modern school. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 
1959, 12, 127-131-100 boys were tested and retested 
at the ages of 11 and 13, respectively, with 8 tests of 
athletic ability. A factor analysis by means of Burt's 
procedure (centroid factoring, Burt’s rotational pro- 
cedure) yielded a basic factor for general athletic 
ability and 3 group factors, slightly overlapping, for 
running, jumping, and throwing. “Contrary to what 
is usually found in factorial studies with cognitive 
tests, the contribution of the general factor to the 
total variance increased appreciably during the two- 
year interval between the two investigations: at the 
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same time the group factors became more specific and 
more distinctly recognizable. Three tests, one drawn 
from each of the three group factors, proved sufficient 
to yield a broad indication of a pupil’s athletic ability 
during the secondary school stage.”—H. P. Kelley. 


1283. Norton, Daniel P. (Hibbing High School, 
Minn.) The relationship of study habits and other 
measures to achievement in ninth-grade general 
science. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 211-217.—A multi- 
ple regression study, based on 41 boys and 53 girls 
from 5 general science sections in 1 high school, did 
not find achievement in science to be more closely 
associated with study habits, as measured by instruc- 
tor rating, than with intelligence, reading ability, or 
aptitudes. “Aptitudes, as measured by the Differen- 
tial Aptitudes Tests, were the most significant pre- 
dictors for both sexes considered together."—E. F. 
Gardner. 


1284. Sandon, F. (Somerset Education Commit- 
tee) Twins in the school population. Brit. J. 
statist, Psychol., 1959, 12, 133-138—A statistical 
analysis of marks gained by over 1000 twins who have 
sat for various 11+ examinations for transfer to 
grammar schools shows that (a) the average ability 
of twins is well below that of the general population, 
and (b) the correlations between twins of the same 
sex are much higher than those between twins of 
opposite sex.—H. P. Kelley. 


85. Santucci, Hilda. Données psychologiques 
et retard scolaire. [Psychological data and aca- 
demic delay.] Psychol. Franc., 1959, 4, 279—292.— 
A group of 13 boys and 8 girls averaging 12 years of 
age and IQ 90-110 were administered the WISC and 
tests of word association, digit span, motor skills, lat- 
eral dominance, and writing skill. The results showed 
that the degree of academic retardation was related 
to: (a) the level of verbal intelligence, (b) the ca- 
pacity for memorization, and (c) the level of writing 
Skill. It was felt that children of IQ 90-100 were 
less able to compensate for motor and emotional diffi- 
culties, thus contributing to their academic problems. 
—C. J. Adkins. 


1286. Wollack, Leonard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, Washington, D.C.) The va- 
lidity of the Basic Test Battery at Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion schools. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. 
Bull, 1959, No. 59-23. vii, 10 p—Scores of the 
BTB were correlated with 8-week grades at the Nu- 
clear Power School New London. The General 
Classification Test (GCT) was the best single pre- 
dictor of school performance. The Mechanical Test 
was the poorest. GCT + Arithmetic Test was the 
best 2-test combination.—H. P. Kelley. 


(See also Abstracts 1234, 1254) 


Achievement 


1287. Erpicum, D. (Centre Psychologie Péda- 
gogie Union Miniére Haut-Katanga, Elizabethville, 
Congo) Tests mentaux et résultats scolaires chez 
des enfants Congolais. [Mental tests and school 
achievement among Congolese children.] Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1959, 9, 11-21.—A pretest of numerical 
reasoning, a Ravens Matrix test, a 2nd numerical 
reasoning test, and arithmetic problems tests were 
given to 210 children in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades 
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of Katanga schools. The results were correlated with 
each other and with grades in French and arithmetic. 
The best tests for these children are those calling for 
reasoning on the basis of academic knowledge.— 
W. W. Wattenberg. 


1288. North, R. D. Trial use of the 1959 edition 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests in some 
ERB member schools. Educ. rec. Bull., 1959, No. 
74, 61-74.—Revised (1959) Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests, Form A, were administered to 567 pupils 
in Grades 1 through 8 in 4 independent schools, as 
well as to the 6th and 7th grade classes of a public 
school system. Format and content coverage were 
in general judged to be good. Because ceilings were 
found to be too low in some instances, an altered 
grade range usage of the batteries is suggested for 
testing in independent schools. The publishers re- 
portedly plan necessary upward extrapolations of the 
public school grade equivalent scale. Correlations 
with equivalent tests in the older Metropolitan and 
Stanford Form K batteries range from .49 to .87. 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 21 reliabilities for the 
new tests fall in the range of .63 to .93.—Н. H. Gee. 


1289. Proctor, John M., & Kipnis, David. (USN 
Personnel Research Field Activity, Washington, 
D.C.) Relations between elapsed time since test- 
ing and prediction of school achievement. USN 
Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull. 1959, No. 59-26. 
vii, 9 p—Basic Test Battery scores have better pre- 
dictive value for recruits than for career men at the 
Submarine Nuclear Power School. “Prediction of 
Nuclear Power School grades using the sum of scores 
on General Classification Test (GCT) and Arithme- 
tic Test (ARI) as the predictor was more accurate 
in younger (18-21 years of age) and more junior 
(Seaman) groups than in older and more senior 
groups. The desirability of a test developed specifi- 
cally for use with career enlisted personnel is indi- 
cated."—H. P. Kelley. 


1290. Traxler, A. E, Spaulding, Geraldine; 
Hayes, E. et al. Summary of test results. Educ. 
rec. Bull, 1959, No. 74, 1-60.—The 1959 spring 
achievement testing program of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau included several aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests. Elementary and secondary level pupils 
in 442 independent schools participated. 46 tables 
present score distributions. There are comparisons 
with current public school results and with results 
from earlier programs in independent schools. With 
the exception of foreign language achievement, “the 
scholastic aptitude and achievement of independent 
school pupils is apparently going upward. This in- 
crease may be due partly to a tendency of independent 
schools to be more selective in their admission policies 
and partly to increased pupil and teacher motivation 
stimulated by increasing difficulty of getting into col- 
lege as well as other pressures of our times."—H. H. 
Gee. 

EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


1291. Byrd, Oliver E. (Stanford U.) Teacher 
health: Factors in mental health. NEA J., 1960, 
49, 77-78.—Such factors as job security, affection, 
freedom and independence, sense of accomplishment 
and recognition, self-esteem, and acceptance are dis- 
cussed as they relate to the mental health of teachers. 
—R. A. Hagin. 
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1292. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Do teachers understand 
children? Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 88-90.— The one psy- 
chological approach which permits understanding of 
a childs immediate behavior is the teleoanalytic ap- 
proach developed by Alfred Adler. Resistance to this 
approach stems from the association of teleology with 
theology and the element of self-determination implied 
by the approach. If a teacher wants to know the 
purposes of child misbehavior, she merely has to 
watch her own spontaneous and impulsive reaction. 
—E. M. Bower. 

1293. Ferry, M. G. Les rapports entre profes- 
seurs et étudiants. [The relations between profes- 
sors and students.] Hyg. ment., 1960, 49, 117-134.— 
Psychological aspects of student-faculty relations in 
French universities are discussed. Information was 
gathered by a questionnaire administered to faculty 
members and students. There is often a "wall of 
glass" between the 2 groups resulting in aloofness 
and disinterest in the professors and passivity, ti- 
midity, and even defiance in the students. Methods for 
overcoming this are suggested and discussed.—W. W. 
Meissner. 


1294. Keislar, Evan R., & McNeil, John D. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) The use of pupil accom- 
plices to investigate teacher behavior. J. exp. 
Educ., 1959, 27, 237-240.—The study, using 6th-grade 
pupil accomplices, attempted to determine whether 
teachers attach more importance to the pupil’s enjoy- 
ment or to his gain in achievement. The Ss were 
40 teachers in training. Where no criteria for selec- 
tion of method are suggested, most teachers were in- 
fluenced more by pupil spelling gain than by pupil 
preference. Where multiple criteria for selection of 
method are mentioned, the teachers differed reliably 
in the extent to which they were influenced by pupil 
enjoyment as contrasted with pupil gain in achieve- 
ment.—E. F. Gardner. 


1295. Nass, Martin L. (Brooklyn Coll.) Char- 
acteristics of a psychotherapeutically oriented 
group for beginning teachers. Ment. Hyg., N 24 
1959, 43, 562—567.—From a 1-year pilot project with 
а group of б carefully selected women teachers Nass 
found that the feelings and attitudes of newly ap- 
pointed teachers could be explored psychotherapeuti- 
cally under skilled leadership. He concluded that 
teachers often suffer strong guilt feeling associated 
with feelings of low self-esteem. After the group 
discussion teachers report increased classroom effec- 
tiveness and improved relationships outside the school 
environment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1296. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Salaries of urban teachers rising slowly. 
Nat. educ. res. Bull., 1959, 37, 67-73.—The 19th bi- 
ennial survey of salaries in urban schools reveals that, 
in 1958-59, classroom teachers received a mean salary 
of $5313, with only 5.3% paid as much as $7500. 
The differences in salary that once existed between 
the largest and smallest urban school systems are 
shrinking. About 757,000 teachers worked in urban 
Schools in 1958-59.—J. S. Ahmann. 


1207. Rubenstein, Ben О. (Wayne State U. 
Medical School) A comparison between cultural 
expectations regarding the role of the teacher 
S his actual role in the learning process. Educ. 

dmin. Superv., 1959, 45, 95-101.—A£ter discussing 
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the differences between the 2 roles of the teacher, it 
is concluded that mental health programs can help 
teachers in the following ways: (a) mental hygiene 
must translate its material into educational concepts 
and techniques; (b) material must arise out of the 
teaching process; and (3) it must help teachers be- 
come more effective teachers, not part-time thera- 
pists—S. M. Amatora. 


1298. Schick, George Josef. (Sacramento State 
Coll.) The predictive value of a teacher judgment 
test. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 323-332.—The effec- 
tiveness of a teacher judgment test for predicting 
grade-point average, student-teaching grades, and 
efficiency ratings by school superintendents was stud- 
ied. 72 teachers, for whom all measures were ob- 
tained, constituted the population. Validity coeffi- 
cients of .30, .11 and .21 were reported.—E. F. Gard- 
ner. 


1299. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) Test 
biases of prospective teachers for identifying gifted 
children. Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 175-177.— 'Students 
who knew that they ranked quite high within a child 
development course on Terman's Concept Mastery 
Test tended to prefer ability tests for identifying 
gifted children, while those who knew that they 
ranked quite low preferred nontest procedures.—E. 
М. Bower. 


1300. Wall, Bartholomew D. (Wayne State U.) 
Some attitudinal differences among educational 
specialists, administrators and teachers. J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 53, 115-117.—An attitudinal question- 
naire with 40 items was constructed to measure atti- 
tudes toward: the profession, children, one’s profes- 
sional peers, and education as a community agency. 
This scale was sent to 30 educational specialists, 30 
administrators, and 30 teachers, all employed by the 
Wayne County Board of Education, Michigan. Sta- 
tistically significant attitudinal differences existed 
among the mentioned groups.—F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstracts 94, 99, 962, 1182, 1253) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & REHABILITATION 


1301. Roe, Anne, & Mierzwa, John. (Harvard 
U.) The use of the Rorschach in the study of 
personality and occupations. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
24, 282-289.—Studies on the use of the Rorschach in 
career planning and occupational psychology are re- 
viewed and discussed —A. F. Greenwald. 

1302. United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. The placement process in vocational 
rehabilitation counseling. Washington, D.C.: 
USDHEW OVR, 1960. viii, 104 p. $.35.—The 
place of handicapped in manpower structure; the 
client in the placement process; sources of occupa- 
tional information; locating job opportunities; job 
analysis; the employer in the placement process; 
placement in small business enterprise, homebound 
employment, and sheltered workshop; final placement 
and follow-up; special considerations in placing blind 
clients; and special studies in placement of the men- 
tally retarded and mentally ill are discussed.—G. С, 
Carter. 
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1303. Usdane, William M. Preliminary seminars 
on curriculum development for rehabilitation 
counselor training programs. San Francisco, Calif.: 
San Francisco State College, 1960. 48 p.—These 
proceedings of the 4th Rehabilitation Counselor 
Trainer Workshop held at San Francisco, California, 
December 7—9, 1959, contain tentative group reports 
on the following topics: the professional and inter- 
professional role of the rehabilitation counselor, coun- 
seling theory and technique, psychological and social 
aspects of disability, psychological testing and other 
assessment methods, occupational information and 
employment, medical information. The proceedings 
also include: (a) summaries of presentations at the 
December meeting by Samuel I. Hayakawa on “Com- 
munication in Curriculum Building” and by Maxwell 
Jones on “The Rehabilitation Counselor and Other 
Professions in the Therapeutic Community,” and (b) 
a statement regarding training problems discussed 
at a meeting held March 28-30, 1960, in San Fran- 
cisco between the Coordinators’ Liaison Committee 
and the States’ Council Committee on Training. — 
L. J. Cantoni. 

1304. Wood, Helen. The manpower future: Its 
challenge for vocational guidance. Personnel guid. 
J., 1959, 38, 300-304.— The occupational outlook for 
the decade of the 1960s will require increasing coun- 
seling with workers of all ages.—S. Kavruck. 


(See also Abstracts 772, 1016, 1310, 1314) 


OccUPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


1305. Anderson, Adolph V., & Pickering, Ed- 
ward J. (USN Personnel Research Field Activity, 
San Diego, Calif.) The proficiency of Pacific Fleet 
sonarmen in the use of electronic test equipment. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull, 1959, No. 
59-30. vii, 27 p.—A test designed to measure ability 
to use electronic test equipment was administered to 
396 Pacific Fleet sonarmen. “Оп the average, the 
ability of sonarmen to operate volt ohm meters, 
vacuum tube volt meters, oscilloscopes, and signal 
generators was found to be poorer than desirable. 
Sonarmen below the grade of chief petty officer who 
were assigned to helicopter squadrons performed at a 
lower level on the test equipment test than sonarmen 
in other assignments."—H. P. Kelley. 

1306. Harris, M. J. Conditions of employment 
of married women in industry. Personnel pract. 
Bull., 1959, 15,(4), 38-45.—The number of employed 
married women has risen markedly since the war. 
22 companies employing 4400 married women (of a 
total work force of 14,000) were surveyed. Married 
and single women were treated differently as far as 
recruitment and retrenchment policies but not as far 
as concessions and amenities were concerned.—J. L. 


Walker. 


1307. Johnson, Alton C., & Strother, George B. 
(U. Wisconsin) How to make your salary offer 
most attractive to college men. Personnel J., 1960, 
38, 334-337.—After 30 companies had been sent а 
questionnaire asking about basic salaries and the 
dollar value of fringe benefits ordinarily offered to 
average college graduates, 6 salary packages were 
described. Each had about the same monetary value 
but the base salaries ranged from $400 to $480 per 
month, and the fringe benefits varied from maximum 
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security to maximum risk (including opportunity to 
buy stock). 140 male upperclassmen and 23 gradu- 
ate students were given the 6 salary packages as 
paired comparisons and 15 related questions. Con- 
trary to expectations, there was a clear preference by 
the majority of the students for the maximum risk 
package. The older students attributed fringe bene- 
fits to union activities, while the younger students 
(under 25) attributed them to desire for security. 
Most students were interested in the cash value 
of fringe benefits, but preferred maximum freedom 
of choice in amount and kind of benefits.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

1308. Kruger, Daniel H. (Michigan State U.) 
Employment problems of the older worker. Mich. 
State U. bus. Top., 1959, 7(4), 29-39.—Older work- 
ers, ever increasing in numbers, encounter both real 
and imaginary difficulties in seeking employment, such 
as arbitrary age restrictions, union seniority policies, 
etc. The author examines the usual objections raised 
by management and unions, and re-evaluates their 
worth in light of current data. He offers 5 possible 
remedial solutions for improving the employment 
prospects of older workers: creation of new jobs, 
revision of hiring policies, redesigned jobs to fit older 
workers, revision of retirement policies to prepare 
employees to accept their retirement and to permit 
recognition of individual differences in decline, and 
recognition by the community of the problems of 
older workers.—M. F. Estep. 

1309. Kunde, Thelma, & Dawis, Rene. (U. Min- 
nesota) Comparative study of occupational pres- 
tige in three western cultures. Personnel guid. J., 
1959, 37, 350-352.— This is a replication in Germany 
and in the Philippines of a study conducted by Deeg 
and Paterson. General conclusion: “that rankings 
of social status of occupations (in the three countries) 
follows a predictable pattern, with professional and 
managerial occupations ranked highest and unskilled 
occupations ranked lowest, with ‘white-collar’ occu- 
pations ranked higher than ‘blue-collar’ occupations." 
—H. Kaczkowski. 


1310. Secadas, F. (Inst. Sindical Virgen de la 
1 Aptitudes del aprendi- 
zaje: Investigacién factorial. [Apprenticeship ap- 
titudes: A factorial investigation.] Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 357-385. —A program to in- 
vestigate factorial structure of some occupations, set 
up predictive tests for these, and plan their courses 
of study is described. These courses are mechanics, 
metalworking, carpentry, electronics, and graphic 
arts. Factoring tasks in these yields metalworking- 
mechanical, electronics-printing, and bookbinding- 
carpentry factors. Tests given the students yield 
mechanical, quantitative-graphic, manipulative, and 
plastic-artistic factors. Factoring interests yields 
mainly artistic, scientific, social, practical. А new 
analysis based on these gives 6 factors: plastic-artistic, 
interests, quantitative-graphic, verbal-abstract, visual- 
verbal, mechanicomanipulative. Using pass-fail cri- 
teria, validity correlations are .75.—B, 5. Aaronson. 

1311. Siegel, A. L, & Schultz, D. G. Post- 
training performance criterion development and 
application: Generalized Guttman and Thurstone 
scales for electronic job performance evaluation. 
Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological Services, 1960. 
ix, 60 p.—Performance evaluative check lists appli- 
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cable to 4 different electronically oriented Naval 
specialties were developed. The check lists, based 
on equal-appearing interval scales, also met the Gutt- 
man scalability requirements. The results support 
the conclusions that the technical skills studied are 
scalable in the same manner as attitudes and the 
sensory phenomena which have been scaled psycho- 
physically. The scales offer a quick and convenient 
way to evaluate technical proficiency and provide a 
basis for evaluating the effectiveness of technical 
training programs.—P. Federman. 

1312. Stordahl, Kalmer E. & Bryant, J. How- 
ard. (USN Personnel Research Field Activity, 
Washington, D.C.) The development of measures 
for the evaluation of FT performance. USN Bur. 
Naval Personnel. tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-8. vii, 58 
p.—This study reports the refinement of procedures 
and instruments developed to obtain shipboard data 
to assess the influence upon personnel performance of 
policy and program changes. A. single rating group, 
Fire Control Technician (FT), was studied. А total 
of 239 FTs and their enlisted supervisors were stud- 
ied. 28 criterion variables were factor analyzed using 
the data from 98 representative FTs, for whom com- 
plete data were available. 4 independent dimensions 
of evaluation were: (a) General Adaptability to Navy 
Life, (b) Technical Proficiency, (c) General Ability, 
and (d) Clerical Ability. The professional perform- 
ance mark from the enlisted Performance Evaluation 
Worksheet provided a measure of General Adapta- 
bility, while 2 performance measures provided the 
best practical ratings of Technical Proficiency.— 
H. P. Kelley. 

1313. Storey, Walter D. (Purdue U.) The 
development and preliminary evaluation of a check 
list of hourly and non-exempt job activities. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4435.—Abstract. 


. 1314. Yoder, Dale, & Nelson, Roberta J. Jobs 
in employee relations: Descriptions of the preva- 
lent personnel specializations. New York: Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1959. 52р. $1.50.— 
Descriptions are given for the following positions in 
employee relations: (a) directors of employee rela- 
tions, of personnel, and of labor relations; (b) super- 
visors of employment and placement, of training, of 
wage and salary administration, of benefits and serv- 
ices, of personnel research; (c) specialists in employ- 
ment and placement, in training, in wage and salary 
administration, in benefits and services, and in per- 
sonnel research; (d) associated positions as medical 
Services director, occupational health nurse, safety 
director, and editor of employee publications. The 
descriptions include an analysis of percent of time 
devoted to 7 different functions, reported titles, prin- 
сїра1 duties, and qualifications for employment with 
respect to experience and educational preparation. 
The descriptions are based on complete questionnaire 
responses for 600 employee relations personnel out 
of 1400 who received the questionnaire—W. Cole- 
an, 


(See also Abstracts 98, 1220) 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, & APPRAISAL 
1315. Alf, Edward F., & Gordon, Leonard V. 


(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, San Diego, 
Calif.) Prediction of academic success in engi- 
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neering at post graduate school. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull, 1959, No. 59-33. vii, 18 p.— 
Officer Classification Battery (OCB) scores were 
obtained for 465 officers who entered the engineering 
school. Also, Naval Academy class standings were 
obtained for the 353 academy graduates in this group. 
Time elapsed between graduation from the academy 
and entering the school was also noted. Course grades 
were used as indices of success. The academy class 
standings were very effective in predicting success 
in engineering some 4-7 years later. Time elapsed 
between graduation and entering the school, within 
this range, was unrelated to school success. The 
combined Verbal Reasoning and Mathematics sub- 
tests of the OCB, while less effective than academy 
standings, were adequate for predicting success of 
nonacademy graduates.—H. P. Kelley. 

1316. Brokaw, Leland D., & Tomlinson, Helen. 
Impact of a negatively weighted variable on the 
validity of an aptitude index. USAF WADD tech. 
Note, 1960, No. 60-38. iii, 6 p.—Evaluation of the 
impact of a negatively weighted variable as a part 
of a composite score is made by comparison between 
the characteristics of such composites and the charac- 
teristics of the composites with that variable removed. 
The validity of the aptitude indexes was increased, but 
not significantly, by eliminating the negatively 
weighted element; the correlation between the apti- 
tude indexes was strongly affected. . . . The results 
strongly support the use of negatively weighted ele- 
ments in the aptitude indexes of differential classifi- 
cation batteries; they indicate that other purposes are 
best served by batteries involving only positively 
weighted elements.—Author abstract. 

1317. Cobb, Bart B. Conversion of aptitude 
indexes between Forms AC-1B and AC-2A of the 
Airman Classification Battery. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-39. iii, 6 p—The study 
represents an empirical approach by which Scales 
have been developed to facilitate conversion of apti- 
tude indexes derived from the Airman Classification 
Battery AC-1B to equivalents of corresponding apti- 
tude indexes for the Airman Classification Battery 
AC-2A. . . . The Armed Forces Qualification Test 
score was used as a reference variable to select and 
equate an AC-IB sample with ап AC-2A sample. 
Frequency distributions were obtained for each of 
4 sets of corresponding indexes, and conversion tables 
were derived by the equipercentile technique,—Author 
abstract. 

1318. Crissy, W. J. E., & Lapp, Charles L. (Per: 
sonnel Development, Inc.) Sound selection: First 
step in building an effective sales force. Advanc. 
Mgmt., 1960, 25(3), 6-10.—Despite the dollars in- 
volved, many companies continue to do a haphazard 
job in selecting their salesmen. . . . Offered as a 
remedy is a guide to effective selection designed to 
benefit both company and applicant.—Author abstract. 


1319. Flanagan, John C., Fivars, Grace, & Tuska, 
Shirley A. Predicting success in typing and key- 
board operation. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 353- 
357.—A. detailed account of the development of the 
Tapping Test is presented. The average reliability 
coefficient (split-half) was 0.92. Concurrent validity 
coefficients using lst-semester typing grades ranged 
from 0.44 to 0.60 with an average of 0.53. Predictive 
validity coefficients using 2nd-semester grades ranged 
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from 0.34 to 0.66. Test may be used for screening 
students where training facilities are limited or as 
a supplementary device for hiring purposes.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 


1320. Fokkema, S. D., & Dirkzwager, A. A 
comparison of subjective and objective methods 
for observation of discussion groups in personnel 
selection, Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 55-79.— 
Objective techniques have demonstrated fitness for 
prediction of practical criteria but not as devices for 
the exploration of concrete individual experiences. 
In leaderless discussion sessions, Ss were observed 
by subjective and objective Os for sociability, effec- 
tivity, and individual prominence or leadership. For 
the prediction of behavior criteria, objective observa- 
tion is diagnostically superior. Subjective observa- 
tions correlate better with self-report data. Dimen- 
sions unreliably observed are unreliably predicted. 
Subjective O’s variables contribute only slightly to 
the trial and error factor. Sociability is less consist- 
ent than other dimensions —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1321. Goldstein, Arnold Р. (U. Pittsburgh 
School Medicine) The fakability of the Kuder 
Preference Record and the Vocational Appercep- 
tion Test. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 133-136—30 
college seniors took both tests under 2 sets of instruc- 
tions. “Fakability was determined on the basis of 
test-retest comparisons for both instruments.” Find- 
ings indicated successful faking of Kuder responses 
while VAT responses were not successfully faked as 
defined by 3 criteria. “Results were interpreted as 
offering some support for the use of projective meas- 
ures of vocational interests in the personnel selection 
setting."—4. F. Greenwald. * 


1322. Mayfield, Harold. (Owens, Ill.) In de- 
fense of performance appraisal. Harv. bus. Rev., 
1960, 38, 81-87.—Long experience in one company 
points to the success of the conventional progress 
interview. The personal judgment and common 
sense of the supervisor can be relied upon in apprais- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of subordinates and 
in communicating his advice to them. Some super- 
visors may have to be coached "to pose a few ques- 
tions" during such interviews, “апа to ask themselves 
at the close . . . if the other person did at least half 
the talking.” The fears currently being expressed 
by some psychologists about conventional procedures 
are more theoretical than real.—C. F. Youngberg. 


1323. Pickering, Edward J. (USN Personnel 
Research Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Devel- 
opment of a Doppler test. USN Bur. Naval Per- 
sonnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-27. iii, 21 p—Sea- 
recorded materials were used to (a) develop and 
evaluate a test to measure sonarmen’s ability to deter- 
mine Doppler and (b) provide a set of Doppler items 
for drills in Doppler training. Administration of the 
experimental 60-item test to 6 classes (N=99) at 
the Fleet Sonar School, San Diego, indicated that the 
test can be expected to discriminate accurately indi- 
vidual differences in Doppler ability.—H. P. Kelley. 


1324. Sharma, Atmananda. (Naval Psychologi- 
cal Research Unit, Cochin, India) A classification 
project for third specialist course sailors: A 
follow-up study. Def. sci. J., Delhi, 1959, 9, 170- 
184.—The standard scores made by sailors on VGIT, 
PGIT, MCT, MAT, and MASYT were analysed, 
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separately, in terms of their TSQC Examination re- 
sults; and critical scores or chances of success estab- 
lished. These were found to be roughly zero standard 
score in all cases. The predictive validities of these 
tests at their respective critical scores were found to 
be 48 for VGIT, 1.00 for PGIT, .20 for MCT, .58 
for MAT, and 1.00 for MASYT, each test considered 
separately. The predictive validity for the entire 
classification procedure taken as a whole was found 
to be .93.—Author abstract. 


1325. Siegel, A. I., Schultz, D. G., & Benson, S. 
Post-training performance criterion development 
and application: A further study into technical 
performance check list criteria which meet the 
Thurstone and Guttman scalability requirements. 
Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological Services, 1960. 
vi, 78 p.—Skills, hypothesized to be scalable in the 
same manner (Guttman and Thurstone equal-appear- 
ing interval scales) as attitudues and sensory phe- 
nomena, were investigated in the Ist phase of the 
study. Although results support the hypothesis, dis- 
crepant data raise some question as to the generality 
ofthe hypothesis. In the 2nd phase, little support was 
obtained for the hypothesis that the level of perform- 
ance for the machinist's mate will correlate closely 
with naval attitudes as measured through an atti- 
tudinal inventory. In the 3rd phase, intercorrelations 
between various predictors and fleet performance 
were performed and an equation to predict the Scaled 
Technical Training Check Lists was developed.— 
P. Federman. 

1326. Stark, Stanley. (U. Illinois) А note on 
the use of evidence in The Organization Man. 
Curr. econ. Comment, 1958, 20(3), 61-66.—A brief 
but detailed rebuttal of some of Whyte's criticisms 
of personnel testing.—C. T. Morgan. 


1327. Votaw, D. F., Jr. (Yale U.) Functional 
tests of solutions of personnel assignment prob- 
lems. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-358. 
v, 42 p.—The cards of 12,000 airmen who had already 
been assigned job categories were processed on an 
IBM Type 650 computer. It is not only possible to 
classify personnel rapidly by use of such a computer, 
but it is also possible to determine whether quotas 
can be met with available personnel meeting the 
minimum scores on the 5 aptitude tests. If not, the 
computer can be used to determine the number and 
type of recruits needed or the amount the cutoff scores 
will have to be lowered to meet the quotas for each 
job category with available personnel. “Six appen- 
dices give technical details of the development of 
procedures and programs and the results of successive 
tryouts."—HM. B. Mitchell. 


1328. Wagner, E. E. (Akron U.) Differences 
between old and young executives on objective 
psychological test variables. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 
296-299.—300 executives in 2 age groups, 35 and 
younger and 45 and over, were compared on 25 ob- 
jective test variables, "Differences in intelligence 
were negligible. Larger differences were noted in 
interest and temperament."—J. Botwinick. 

1329. Wollack, Leonard, &  Kipnis, David. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Development of a device for selecting 
recruiters. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 
1960, No. 60-1. vii, 17 p.—Scores on the Persuasive 
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scale of the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational 
were found to be statistically associated with success 
as a navy recruiter, although the absolute magnitude 
of correlation was relatively small (r's = .17—24).— 
H. P. Kelley. 


(See also Abstracts 800, 1311, 1333, 1362) 


‘TRAINING 


1330. Cunningham, John J. (E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.) Reading training for professional 
technical employees. Advanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(9), 
27-29.—Describes a reading training program and 
the results of tests of gains made through the pro- 
gram.—C. T. Morgan. 


1331. Hatch, Richard S. An evaluation of the 
effectiveness of a self-tutoring approach applied 
to pilot training. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, 
No. 59-320. v, 19 p.—2 matched groups of pilots 
were pretested on their knowledge of instrument fly- 
ing information. They were asked to criticize the 
multiple choice items on the test and were told that 
items were being prepared for self-tutoring devices, 
using a type of “game appeal,” that were being pur- 
chased for all the crew lounges. The device was 
then installed in the crew lounge where 58 Ss were 
stationed. No device was available to the 36 control 
Ss. After a 2-month period both groups were post- 
tested. Despite minimal exposure to the machine, 
players improved significantly on the criterion tests 
while nonplayers did not—M. B. Mitchell. 


1332. McGuiness, John 8. (Bankers Life Co., 
Chicago, Ill.) A managerial game for an insurance 
company. Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 196-209.—The 
game "is designed primarily as a training device for 
middle management and higher executive levels. . . - 
In addition to the mathematical model on which it 
is based, sufficient references are listed to provide 
any individual company with most of the essential 
data needed for actually setting up its own game."— 
M. R. Marks. 


1333. Pickering, Edward J. 
Research Field Activity, San Diego, ed 
experimental investigation of Doppler training. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 
59-29. vii, 51 p.—Research and development in Dop- 
pler training during and since World War II is de- 
scribed. Also described is a research project to 
evaluate the effectiveness of Doppler training. The 
research results indicate: (a) The average ability of 
sonar students to judge Doppler is significantly im- 
proved through training. (b) The particular instruc- 
tor who teaches Doppler greatly affects the results 
of training. (c) Students who are poor judges of 
Doppler before training do not, even though they 
improve, reach a proficiency level adequate for fleet 
performance. (d) Initially superior judges of Dop- 
pler improve through training and do maintain à 
proficiency level adequate for fleet performance. (e) 
From an economics viewpoint more might be accom- 
plished by selecting for Doppler ability than by train- 
ing poor judges of Doppler. 15 refs.—H. P. Kelley. 


1334. Sheldon, William, & Braam, Leonard S. 
(Syracuse U.) Reading improvement for men and 
women in industry. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
Ver. Press, 1959. 96 p. $3.50—A reading-improve- 


(USN Personnel 
Calif.) An 
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ment program designed for 13 weeks contains mate- 
rials organized in units according to skills of good 
readers. 51 reading selections present different sub- 
ject matter and levels of difficulty. Many tests are 
accompanied by comprehension tests and keys and 
others by a variety of exercises. 12 vocabulary exer- 
cises are included. Appendix contains lists of affixes 
with their meanings and sample words.—B. T. Jensen. 


1335. Stroud, Peggy V. (Bell Telephone Co. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) Evaluating a human 
relations training program. Personnel, 1959, 36(6), 
52-60.—A report of an attempt by the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania to evaluate the effective- 
ness of a human relations training course called Per- 
sonal Factors in Management. Ап effective measure 
of performance change was found in the areas which 
the training program covered—V. M. Staudt. 


(See also Abstracts 136, 144, 904, 1360, 1372) 


MOTIVATION & ATTITUDES 


1336. Fliegel, Frederick С. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Aspirations of low-income farmers and their 
performance potential for change. Rural Sociol., 
1959, 24, 205-214.—Economic aspirations of 189 
farmers in one Pennsylvania county tended to be ori- 
ented away from the farm to other sources of family 
income. Level of aspiration was measured by a 10- 
item scale included in the article—H. K. Moore. 


1337. Ford, James D. (United States Army) 
The Army officer reviews his "big business.” Mich. 
State U. bus. Top., 1959, 7(4), 58-67.—Reports find- 
ings from a survey done to discover the Army officer’s 
orientation towards his work, his concept of the or- 
ganization he serves, and his attitudes towards 
morale, authority, efficiency, discipline, and leader- 
ship. Replies were received from 72 career Army 
officers (captain through colonel) and from 100 recent 
ROTC graduates just beginning the 2 years active 
duty required. 21 tables.—M. F. Estep. 

1338. Glass, Stephen J. (Norton AFB, Calif. 
Creative thinking can be released and applied. 
Personnel J., 1960, 39, 176-177.—Negative forces 
such as fears, selfishness, oversensitivity, rigidity, 
indecision, indifference, complacency, laziness, and 
conservatism are barriers to creative thinking. A 
Business Gaming or Simulation device can be used 
to get groups of employees intellectually and emo- 
tionally involved in a competitive task. “This per- 
formance sets the stage for an unstructured, spon- 
taneous discussion which permits the release of all 
negative forces.”—M. B. Mitchell. 

1339. Lean, W. Work problems of young fac- 
tory employees. Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16(2), 
26-30.—The personnel manager of an electrical in- 
dustry employing 2600 people, 13% of whom are 
“juniors” found that *young workers" have special 
problems because they have different values. It is 
reasonable to expect about 70% as much output {тот 
them as would be expected from ап adult. While they 
may be as intelligent and have as much aptitude as 
adults, they should not be put on tasks requiring sus- 
tained concentration. They work better with adults 
than with each other. They adapt to office work more 
quickly than to bench work. No statistics are pre- 
sented. Examples of the handling of problems are 
presented.—J. L. Walker. 
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1340. Levy, Sidney L. (Social Research, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.) This way to self improvement. Per- 
sonnel J., 1960, 38, 373-376—Self-improvement in 
areas of skill and knowledge can be gratifying to one’s 
self-esteem and sense of competence. Self-improve- 
ment in areas of human relations and insight is more 
difficult to achieve and involves value systems as well 
as the ego. For instance, being realistic about am- 
bition requires learning specifically what you are am- 
bitious for and what you work for, rather than just 
vaguely seeking success—M. B. Mitchell. 

1341. Wall, L. R. A study of employee prob- 
lems. Personnel pract. Bull., 1959, 15(4), 33-37.— 
"Problems were defined as personal worries or re- 
quests for advice on matters" both on and off the 
job in this study of 30 companies employing from 
100 to 5000 people. Total employed was 28,000. 121 
problems were recorded over a 6-week period in one 
state and a 3-month period in another. Women pre- 
sented 3 times as many problems as men. А little 
over half of the problems for both sexes originated on 
the job. Pay, hours, relations with others, and ad- 
vancement were most often on-the-job problems. 
Domestic difficulties, health, and financial matters 
were most often off-the-job problems. Length of 
service and whether or not native were not factors.— 
J. L. Walker. ' 

1342. Wolff, Harold С. Every man has his 
breaking point? The conduct of prisoners of war. 
Milit. Med., 1960, 125, 85-104.—Behavior of war 
prisoners of the Korean War is based on historical 
record examinations and interrogations. О? 4428 
Americans who survived Korean Communist im- 
imprisonment, 192 were investigated. In adverse cap- 
tivity circumstances, only about 595 will conduct 
themselves with distinction (loyalty), and 5% also 
will fall in line with the enemy. The rest fall in be- 
tween these 2. The breaking point in the United 
States Army is 85 days of combat tension; 7595 will 
break down after 140 days, 90% after 210 days. 
Mind is the aggregate of purposes, needs, appetites, 
and drives; and the brain adapts to all conditions. 
Devices used in warfare to "break down" resistance 
of prisoners include prolonged adversity, sleep de- 
privation, drugs, hypnosis and persuasion, and seduc- 
tion. Early training in childhood establishes codes 
of conduct and emotional status which confirm loyalty 
or its lack, and which may resist adverse circum- 
stances, even to survival crises in war prisoner situa- 
tions.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


(See also Abstracts 1345, 1355) 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


1343. Beckhard, Richard. Helping a group with 
planned change: A case study. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 
15(2), 13-19.—A report of an attempt by a consult- 
ant to assist a client system in an industrial setting 
to diagnose management communications and to plan 
systematically a change in relationships among the 
key executives, the department heads, and their de- 
partments.—J. A. Fishman. 

1344. Bellows, Roger. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co.) The challenge to tomorrow’s ex- 
ecutive. Advanc. Mgmt., 1960, 25(4), 6-10.—Quali- 
fications of present-day executives are examined to 
find if they are prepared to meet future changes in 
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their own goals and business relationships as well as 
problems rising from anticipated world population 
changes.—Author abstract. 

1345. Benge, Eugene J. (Benge Associates) 
Morale of supervisors. Advanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24 


. (3), 17-19.—Summarizes 11 attitude surveys of em- 


ployees and supervisors. Usually supervisors have 
higher morale than employees, but 10 areas of morale 
deficiency are outlined.—C. T. Morgan. 

1346. Burns, John E. (De Paul U.) Human 
relations in action: А case study in mismanage- 
ment. Advanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(12), 25-27.—Ap- 
pointing a man as head of an activity does not make 
him a leader: leadership must be won.—Author ab- 
stract. 

1347. Glidewell, John C. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The entry problem in consultation. 
J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(2), 50-59.—The entry of the 
consultant is a special case of a more general prob- 
lem: The attachment of a new person to an existing 
social system. It is suggested that the entry prob- 
lem can be defined in terms of the goodness of fit 
(in congruence, complementation, or conflict) be- 
tween the consultant and the client social system with 
respect to 3 variables: (a) perception of need; (b) 
perception of prospective equity of role, resource, and 
reward distribution; and (c) perception of prospect- 
tive appropriateness of feeling interchange, with spe- 
cial concern about dependency and counterdependency. 
—]J. A. Fishman. 

1348. Krugman, Herbert E. Organization struc- 
ture and the organization man. In J. G. Peatman 
& E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner 
Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 241-248.—Whyte's Or- 
ganization Man is said to be found chiefly in what the 
author calls tall organizations, і.е., one with many 
levels of authority and with relatively few subor- 
dinates reporting to each manager. The formal char- 
acteristics of tall and flat organizations are related to 
psychological influences and effects, such as the 
greater amount of regimentation required in tall or- 
ganizations.—H. B. English. 


1349. Lippitt, Gordon L. (George Washington 
U.) Consulting with a national organization: А 
case study. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(2), 20-27.—A 
case study of a continuing consultation process with 
a large semi-governmental social welfare organiza- 
tion covering the period 1953 to 1959. Specific fac- 
tors contributing to the development of a successful 
consultant relationship are discussed. These deal 
with the nature of the top management, the consult- 
ants, and the philosophies that guided them—J. A. 
Fishman, 


1350. Lippitt, Gordon L. (George Washington 
U.) A study of the consultation process. J. soc. 
Issues, 1959, 15(2), 43-50.—An exploration of the 
"psychological dimensions" in the consultation proc- 
ess. (a) The consulting organization should, as soon 
as possible, assign the consultant who will remain in 
a continuing relationship with the client group. (b) 
If it is necessary to consult over an extensive period 
of time, it is desirable to build in subgroup action to 
reinforce the relationship between meetings of the 
consultant and the client group. (c) A consultant 
must work within the dimensions of the previous 
background and history of the group. (d) It is ad- 
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vantageous to have a formal "beginning" and "end" 
to the consulting relationship.—J. A. Fishman. 

1351. MacDonald, Lois. (New York U.) Lead- 
ership dynamics and the trade-union leader. New 
York: New York Univer. Press, 1959. 156 p— 
Evaluation of labor leadership, its impact оп labor- 
management relations, and research limitations are 
the stated purposes of this analysis by economists. 
Sources of information include direct observation, 
personal interview and: questionnaire, and extensive 
survey of the literature on labor leaders.—M. York. 

1352. Mangum, Garth L. (Harvard U.) Tam- 
ing wildcat strikes. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38, 88- 
96.—In recent years those companies which have 
dealt with this problem successfully have followed 
certain policies: (a) The behavior of employees 
should not be condoned; all participants must be 
penalized in some way. (b) The company should 
refuse to discuss any issues while a stoppage is in 
progress. (c) A legalistic, rather than a clinical, 
flexible, or compassionate approach should be pursued 
consistently —C. F. Youngberg. 

1353. Merenda, P. F., & Clarke, W. V. (Walter 
V. Clarke Associates, East Providence, R.I.) Per- 
sonality profiles of self-made company presidents: 
A second look. Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 
95-101.—Profile scores on the Activity Vector Analy- 
sis, an adjective check list type of temperament scale, 
were obtained for 127 company presidents and com- 
pared with those of various nonpresident samples as 
well as with a hypothetical profile. The self-made 
men are characterized by aggressive, socially domi- 
nant, and independent patterns, and are generally 
more congruent in their “social self” and “basic self” 
perceptions than are members of the mixed occupa- 
tions sample. The data also suggest that they are 
“generally more active and possess more potential 
energy for activity” than members of the mixed 
group.—C. Р. Youngberg. 

1354. Merrill, Harwood F. Classics in manage- 
ment: Selections from the historic literature of 
management. New York: American Management 
Association, 1960. 446 р. $9.00.—An anthology of 
basic works by Robert Owen, Charles Babbage, 
Henry Metcalfe, Henry Robinson Towne, Frederick 
Winslow Taylor, Henry Laurence Gantt, Russell 
Robb, Harrington Emerson, Alexander Hamilton 
Church, Leon Pratt Alford, Henri Fayol, Frank 
Bunker Gilbreth, Oliver Sheldon, Mary Parker Fol- 
lett, Harry Arthur Hopf, and George Elton Mayo. 

1355. Mikel, F. J. (Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, 
Mich.) The key to motivation. Personnel, 1959, 
36, 70-74.—To motivate employees adequately, man- 
agement must take steps to restore some intrinsic 
meaning to work itself. “Only by investing work 
content with more and more challenge instead of with 
less and less can it hope to harness the unused ener- 
gies and abilities that must come into play if the 
individual worker is to achieve peak performance in 
his job."—F. М. Staudt. 

1356. Miller, Eric J. (Tavistock Inst) Tech- 
nology, territory, and time. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 
243-272.—The concepts of Trist and Rice are further 
developed, and the principles of differentiation of 
operating units within a complex industrial system are 
explored. In Lewinian terms, this paper deals with 
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the foreign hull of the life space of the individual. 
It is proposed that any production system can be 
defined along the 3 dimensions given in the title. 
Organizational models drawn from industry are used 
to illustrate the point that the way in which the task 
is broken down largely determines the kind of man- 
agement required. 15 refs.—M. York. 


1357. Newman, Louis E. (Smithcraft Corp.) 
Human values for management engineers, Ad- 
vanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(7), 15-17.—7 principles are 
described for guiding management in its programs.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


1358. Quinn, James В. (Dartmouth Coll.) How 
to evaluate research output. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 
38, 60-80.—If management is to make progress in 
this area it must isolate each determinant of research 
success, establish the relative importance of each, and 
develop performance measures which indicate how 
strong or weak the total program is in terms of each 
determinant. It should discontinue its search for 
single, aggregate measures that do not exist. Quan- 
titative measures should be used only where it can be 
demonstrated that they measure what they purport to 
measure; they should be supplemented by the best 
available qualitative devices.—C. F. Youngberg. 


1359. Ross, A. M., & Hartman, P. T. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Changing patterns of industrial 
conflict. New York: John Wiley, 1960, x, 220 p. 
$6.50—6 ratios: (a) union membership as a per- 
centage of nonagricultural employment, (b) number 
of workers involved in strikes as against percentage 
of union membership, (c) workers involved versus 
number of nonagricultural employees, (d) workers 
involved versus working days lost per year, (e) union 
members versus working days lost, and (f) average 
time lost per nonagricultural worker indicate a down- 
ward trend in strike activity since 1900 in 15 coun- 
tries studied. 4 patterns of activity emerge: North 
European (2 variants), Mediterranean-Asian, North 
American and 3 special cases in all of which the rate 
varies. The principal influences on strike activity 
are: (a) Condition of labor movement, (b) collective 
bargaining structure, (c) role of the state, (d) labor's 
political program. The downward trend was accom- 
plished through changes in employer policies, dis- 
pute-settlement techniques, government functions, and 
union programs, all in а context of relatively stable 
union membership.—E. Q. Miller. 


1360. Seashore, Charles, & Van Egmond, Elmer. 
(U. Michigan) The consultant-trainer role in 
working directly with a total staff. J. soc. Issues, 
1959, 15(2), 36-42.—The problem of interpersonal 
relations among staff members is one of the most dif- 
ficult areas in which to accomplish planned change 
in an organization. The approach outlined here con- 
sists of providing assistance both in diagnosing prob- 
lems and in carrying out change by involving all 
members of the organization who are directly related 
to the problem situation in the development of the 
skills and resources needed to overcome the difficulty. 
The consultant-trainer can contribute to the change 
process by: (a) freeing personnel in the organization 
to participate in the training process; (b) serving as 
the stimulus for redefining the situation; (c) provid- 
ing initiative in exploring difficult or unknown prob- 
Jem areas; (d) providing continuous support as the- 
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change process is started; (е) aiding in the continu- 
ous diagnosis of problems; and (f) providing helpful 
information, procedures, and resources.—J. A. Fish- 
man. 

1361. Stark, Stanley. (U. Illinois) Research 
criteria of executive success. J. Bus. U. Chi., 1959, 
32(1), 14 p—Progress in scientific prediction of ex- 
ecutive success is severely hampered by inability to 
solve the criterion problem. Organization rank and 
global effectiveness ratings have served as success 
criteria in the few studies to date. Organization rank 
is questionable on the grounds that nonmerit selection 
considerations contribute unknown but probably large 
amounts of irrelevant variance. Global effectiveness 
ratings are probably too specific to the situations they 
are drawn from. Criterion grouping based on effec- 
tiveness in specific management functions is sug- 
gested as an alternative—Author abstract. 


1362. Tagiuri, Renato. (Harvard U.) Research 
in executive selection: Some needed directions of 
effort. Advanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(6), 11-14.—Dis- 
cusses “several issues that need attention in research 
on management selection."—C. T. Morgan. 


1363. Warner, W. Lloyd, & Martin, Norman H. 
(Eds. (Michigan State U.) Industrial man: 
Businessmen and business organizations. New 
York: Harper, 1959. xi, 580 р. $6.50.—A collection 
of writings of authorities in the behavioral and man- 
agement sciences supplemented by introductory state- 
ments to chapters and other selections by the editors. 
Emphasis is placed on the job of top business leader, 
with selections devoted to personalities of managers; 
occupational and social mobility; goals and tasks of 
businessmen; the social structure of business enter- 
prise; relationships between managers, workers, and 
supervisors; conflict and cooperation between unions 
and management; the business executive and industry 
in the social setting; management ideologies; and 
finally issues and dilemmas which include the social 
ethic, problem of freedom, problems of power, re- 
sponsibilities of management, and the problem of 
bigness. 258-item bibliog —J. С. Colmen. 


(See also Abstracts 711, 715, 745, 753, 1332, 1367) 
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1364. Dreyer, John F. (Polacoat Inc., Blue Ash, 
О.) Feasibility study and design of a self-attenu- 
ating light valve. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, 
No. 59-81. iv, 15 p—Phototropic material, which 
changes color when exposed to light and reverts back 
to its original color, has marginal value for protection 
of the eyes against an atomic flash, but appears feasi- 
ble for use in aviators’ sunglasses.—M. B. Mitchell. 


1365. Ledley, Robert S., & Lusted, Lee B. 
(George Washington U.) Computers in medical 
data processing. Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 299-310.— 
“Concepts associated with the application of a se- 
quential decision theory applied to the analysis of 
medical diagnosis and with the accumulation and re- 
call of individual medical records, are discussed. The 
conclusion is reached that the great significance of a 
national health computer network cannot be overesti- 
mated, both as an aid to increasing individual good 
health and longevity, and as a vast new source of 
medical information concerning mankind. Present 
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day computer technology indicates that such a health 
computer network is entirely feasible.” —M. R. Marks. 

1366. McKendry, J. M., Corso, J. F., & Grant, б. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The design and evalua- 
tion of maintainable packaging methods for elec- 
tronic equipment. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 255-272 — 
Ss with different levels of experience located faults in 
electronic equipment in 3 experimental packages and 
in a standard package. Measures included fault- 
localization time and components successfully elimi- 
nated in given time intervals. Ss were asked their 
impressions of the best method. Discussion of rea- 
sons for small differences and of performance of re- 
cent trainees and experienced men is presented.—B. 
T. Jensen. 

1367. Malcom, D. G. (System Development Corp., 
Santa Monica, Calif.) Bibliography on the use of 
simulation in management analysis. Operat. Res., 
1960, 8, 169-177.—This bibliography is organized as 
follows: “Simulation-Industry,” 95 items; “Simula- 
tion-Military" 36 items; “Games-Industrial,” 23 
items; “Games-Military,” 10 items—M. R. Marks. 

1368. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) The optimal perceptual load 
in a paced auditory inspection task. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 127-139.—A paced auditory inspec- 
tion task was presented to 96 male naval ratings under 
conditions of 4 levels of perceptual load and 3 rates of 
critical signals. The results supported the hypothesis 
of an optimal range of perceptual load. Outside this 
optimal range a too small load produced “boredom” 
and a too large load produced “mental fatigue.” Both 
produced greater deterioration in performance than 
the optimal loads. The experiment was so designed 
that the poorer performance was unlikely to have been 
due simply to inadequate motivation. 19 refs.—C. M. 
Franks. 


1369. Rees, David W., & Copeland, Nola K. 
(Aerospace Medical Lab) The effects of serial 
position in check-list design. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep., 1959, No. 59-552. iii, 17 p.—20 male college 
students responded to a serial presentation of instruc- 
tions by actuating switches. "Two check-lists of in- 
structions were tested: a high generalization( homog- 
enous) list and a low generalization (isolated) list. 
The two criterion measures of performance were: 
time spent observing the list (search time), and num- 
ber of errors made." The serial position effect oc- 
curs, as in serial learning, when search time is the 
criterion variable. This effect can be modified to im- 
prove performance by structuring the check list to 
increase perceptual discrimination between items, by 
such means as spacing, grouping items, and under- 
lining. “No conclusions were reached on serial posi- 
tion effect as related to error scores because of in- 
sufficient data."—HM. B. Mitchell. 


1370. Selfridge, Oliver G., & Neisser, Ulric. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Pattern recog- 
nition by machine. Scient. American, 1960, 203 
(2), 60-68.—". . . progress has been made toward 
enabling machines to recognize meaningful patterns 
such as letters."—C. T. Morgan. 


1371. Simmonds, D. C. V. (Medical Research 
Council, Cambridge, England) Ап investigation of 
pilot skill in an instrument flying task. Ergo- 
nomics, 1960, 3, 249-253.—17 pilots of varying ex- 
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erience executed 2 maneuvers on each of 2 different 
flights. Photographs were made of instruments. 
Consistency of performance seems to be a better meas- 
ure of flying skill than is accuracy. Es’ observations 
suggest differences in behavior.—B. T. Jensen. 

1372. Stevenson, Sandra A. А bibliography of 
Aerospace Medical Division reports in the field of 
engineering psychology and training psychology 
1945-1960. Washington, D.C.: Office of Technical 
Service, United States Department of Commerce, 
1960. 50 p.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 218, 220, 237, 280, 282, 295, 540) 


Systems 


1373. Federman, P., & Siegel, A. I. Work space, 
visual field, and certain control requirements for 
the seated pilot in the Mark III lightweight full 
pressure suit. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological 
Services, 1960. xi, 56 p.—3 separate but related 
studies were performed to describe the maximual 
work space area and certain control requirements for 
the seated pilot wearing the Mark III lightweight 
full presure suit. The work space area is defined by 
a series of nonsymmetrical concave, vertical arcs 
taken at 6 different horizontal angles from the mid- 
body line. Rotary torque measurements indicated 
that a maximum force of 6 inch-pounds can be ex- 
erted on typical controls under 2.0 psi pressure. 
Visual field limits under 2.0 psi pressure form a 
series of horizontal arcs ranging from 80° to 113° 
оп the left side and from 100° to 117° on the right 
side.—P. Federman. 

1374. Howell, William C., Christy, R. Thomas, 
& Kinkade, Robert G. (Ohio State U.) System 
performance following radar failure in a simulated 
air traffic control situation. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep. 1959, No. 59-573. iv, 15 p—6 undergraduate 
air traffic controllers were гип twice on each of 8 
conditions to study the effects of prebreakdown flexi- 
bility (choice of 3 or 17 paths), postbreakdown flexi- 
bility, and prebreakdown activity (monitoring or con- 
trolling). Flexibility was less beneficial after break- 
down than during normal operations, especially in 
regard to safety factors. Prebreakdown activities 
showed no statistically significant influence on post- 
breakdown performance but there was а tendency for 
poorer performance when the S was merely monitor- 
ing at the time of the electronic breakdown.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


1375. Kinkade, R. G., & Kidd, J. S. (Ohio State 
U.) The use of an operational game as a method 
of task familiarization. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1959, No. 59-204. v, 15 p.—20 undergraduates were 
divided into 2 groups after completing 6 hrs. indoc- 
trination on the air traffic control simulator (ATC). 
‘One group was given 5 hr. of practice on an opera- 
tional game derived from a radar air traffic control 
task. The other group went directly into system 
training on the end task provided by an electronic 
ATC simulator. Comparison of the groups’ pro- 
ficiency during system training on the end task indi- 
cates a consistent superiority for the group having 
had preliminary practice with the operational game. 
It was hypothesized that the positive transfer effects 
observed were due to the similarity between the de- 
Cision-making requirements of the two situations." 
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The possible advantage of using the game is economic. 
— М. B. Mitchell. 

1376. Malcolm, D. G., Roseboom, J. H., Clark, C. 
E., & Fazar, W. (Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, 
Ill.) Application of a technique for research and 
development program evaluation. Operat. Res., 
1959, 7, 646-6690.—". . . the R and D program is 
characterized as a network of interrelated events to 
be achieved in proper ordered sequence. . . + data 
.. . consists of . . . time estimates for activities which 
connect dependent events in the network. . . . [These] 
are expressed in probability terms. This model is 
described. . . . Limitations of the model, and possible 
refinements and use of the computer model for test- 
ing schedules and for management experimentation 
in resource and performance tradeoffs are described." 
—М. К. Marks. 

1377. Thompson, Robert M., Covner, Bernard 
7., Jacobs, Herbert H., & Orlansky, Jesse. (Dun- 
lap & Associates, Stamford, Conn.) Arrangement 
of groups of men and machines. ONR Rep., 1958, 
No. ACR-33. iv, 127 p.—This article is Chapter 
VIII of the joint services Human “Engineering 
Guide to Equipment Design.” Profuse illustrations 
and succinct writing enable this guidebook to encom- 
pass a large number and variety of problems associ- 
ated with the layout of compartments and the arrange- 
ment of equipment within compartments. Emphasis 
is given to optimization of human engineering inter- 
actions both between individual members of groups 
of persons as well as between groups and the equip- 
ment and physical facilities in the surrounding milieu. 
Concentration centers upon sensory and physical at- 
tributes of men and environments with little overt 
mention of social or interpersonal characteristics of 
the arrangements derived. Dozens of “design tip” 
type diagrams and examples have been adapted and 
extrapolated from the technical literature of a variety 
of professional fields.—G. E. Rowland. 

1378. Wiener, Norbert. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Some moral and technical conse- 
quences of automation. Science, 1960, 131, 1355- 
1358.—“It is my thesis that machines can and do 
transcend some of the limitations of their designers, 
and that in doing so they may be both effective and 
dangerous." If "machines become more and more 
efficient and operate at а higher and higher psycho- 
logical level, the catastrophe foreseen by [Samuel] 
Butler of the dominance of the machine comes nearer 
and nearer.” То avoid disastrous consequences of 
machine action, “it is not enough that some action on 
our part should be sufficient to change the course of 
the machine, because it is quite possible that we lack 
information on which to base consideration of such 
an action.” We must be certain that "the purpose 
put into the machine is the purpose which we really 
desire. . .. Man and machine operate on two distinct 
time scales; the machine is much faster than man and 
the two do not gear together without serious difficul- 
ties” —S. J. Lachman. 

1379. Wright, George O. (Aerospace Medical 
Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, О.) A general pro- 
cedure for systems study. USAF WADD tech. 
Note, 1960, No. 60-18. iii, 13 p—This paper deals 
with the creation of an abstract system model, The 
model is developed around the concepts of process, 
data input, system output, function, data transforma- 
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tion, mediation and operation, outcomes and the out- 
put criteria, feedback control, and data flow. The 
system model also is considered in cultural terms. 
The thesis is set forth that the man-machine complex 
is a cultural system whose limits are set by culture. 
The paper also proposes a methodology for system 
study. «The general procedure is to locate appropriate 
places in the system to manipulate selected variables 
and to evaluate the resulting changes in the system 
performance. A set of principles is developed to 
assist in the choices of the place to intervene as well 
as the kinds of variables to be manipulated —Author 
abstract. 
Displays 


1380. Aikins, Andrew J., & Lewinski, David A. 
Evaluation of message circuit noise. Bell Sys. 
tech. J., 1960, 39, 879-910.—Quantification of message 
circuit noise (MCN) is achieved by measuring some 
physical attributes of MCN so that 2 noises that are 
judged to be equally interfering are assigned equal 
numerical magnitudes. The scale of measurement is 
related by subjective assessment into terms useful to 
telephone engineering. Pertinent to MCN measure- 
ment is the characterization of the relative interfer- 
ing effects of single-frequency noise components and 
the way the ear combines these components to indi- 
cate total effect. The correlation between MCN and 
its associated over-all end-effect may be made by 
finding the transmission-loss equivalent of the MCN 
being measured or by direct application of telephone- 
user opinions expressing degree of transmission satis- 
faction—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1381. Baker, Charles A., Morris, Dominic F., & 
Steedman, William C. (Aerospace Medical Lab.) 
Target recognition on complex displays. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep. 1959, No. 59-418. vi, 21 p.— 


This is the Ist in a series investigating factors of - 


radar target recognition in air-to-ground systems. 
“The stimulus materials for the study were generated 
by filling in, on a statistical basis, some of the cells 
of a 90,000-cell matrix.” 4 groups of 8 Ss working 
individually under a monetary incentive located on a 
problem display a specific target that was shown to 
them on a briefing display. “. . . time and error 
scores increase as a function of: (1) an increase in 
the number of irrelevant forms on the problem dis- 
play and (2) an increase in the difference between 
the resolution [blurring] of the reference photograph 
of the target and that of the target as it appeared on 
the problem display. The absolute resolution of the 
forms appeared to be of little significance so long as 
the resolutions of the reference photograph and the 
problem display were the same. . . . the improvement 
shown with practice is a result of the ability of the 
subject to learn what effect a change in resolution 
will have upon the appearance of a target form rather 
than an increase in the general familiarity with spe- 
cific targets and search areas.” Performance is af- 
fected by location on the target. ©“... as the ratio 
of the target area to the area of the smallest circle 
which would enclose that target increased, search 
time and errors increased."—M. B. Mitchell. 


1382. Corbin, H., Carter, J., Reese, Е. P., & 
Volkmann, J. (Eds.) Experiments on visual search 
1956-1957. USAF Cambridge Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 57-59. 23 p.— "The research reported here 
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... [is] concerned with the speed and accuracy of 
identifying converging groups of objects. This is 
the sort of task that might confront an observer 
evaluating a visual display of air targets. . . . Since 
[in previous experiments] the task of identitying the 
converging group was difficult under all conditions, 
the present experiment was designed to investigate 
some possible aids to the identification. The potential 
aids included: destination points marked in the dis- 
play, rings drawn around the point of convergence 
(destination), and arrows attached to each dot, in- 
dicating the direction in which it was moving." 
These "improved the subjects’ performance consid- 
erably.” 18 figs.—C. T. Morgan. 


1383. Fried, Charles, & Ivey, Lois. A human 
engineering evaluation of spotting rounds with 
respect to fire direction capabilities. USA Ordn. 
Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 4-59. iii, 
31 p.—12 Ss evaluated spotting rounds with respect 
to fire direction capabilities. Rounds were randomly 
placed around the target. Observations were made 
{тот 4 distances: 500, 1000, 1500, and 2000 yards. 
Ss made corrections in yards for azimuth and range 
from the position where the spotting round appeared 
to the actual target position. The target was a 15 
X 15 foot plywood panel painted “olive drab” that 
remained in the same position throughout the entire 
experiment. Standard army M16 field type binocu- 
lars were used, with a 7 X magnification and a field 
of view of 7° and 16’. The right eyepiece was oc- 
cluded in all of the sessions except one. As observa- 
tion distance is increased, size of both radial and 
range errors is increased. Further research is needed 
before the direction and size of these errors are pre- 
dictable.— Author abstract. 


1384. Jerger, James F., & Tillman, Tom W. 
(Northwestern U.) Effect of earphone cushion on 
auditory threshold. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 1264.—Loss in sensitivity with the CZW-6 and 
WAF-48490-1 cushions relative to the MX41/AR 
cushion is listed.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


1385. Julesz, Bela. Binocular depth perception 
of computer-generated patterns. Bell Sys. tech. J. 
1960, 39, 1125-1162.—Artificial stereo picture pairs 
were generated on a digital computer. Viewed 
monocularly they appeared completely random, but 
viewed binocularly, certain correlated point domains 
are seen in depth. By introducing distortions in this 
material and testing for perception of depth, it is 
shown that pattern-matching of corresponding points 
of the left and right visual fields can be achieved by 
first combining the 2 fields and then searching for 
patterns in the fused field. A simple analog model is 
derived. Stereo images and viewing lens are bound 
with the article.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


1386. Kryter, Karl D. (Bolt, Beranek & New- 
man, Cambridge, Mass.) Scaling human reactions 
to the sound from aircraft. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer. 
1959, 31, 1415-1429.—Ss were asked to judge the 
“annoyance” or potential bothersomeness of jet air- 
craft sounds relative to reciprocating-engine aircraft 
sound. The results of the judgment tests are pre- 
dicted best when the sound pressure levels of the 
various octave bands are weighted in a newly pre- 
scribed manner. This calculation scheme is based оп 
previously published equal-annoyance contours and 
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the procedures developed by Stevens for calculating 
loudness level —A. M. Small, Jr. 

1387. Moser, Henry M., O’Neill, John J., Oyer, 
Herbert J., Wolfe, Susan M., Abernathy, Edward 
A., & Schowe, Ben M., Jr. (Ohio State U.) Hand 
signals: Finger-spelling. USAF Operat. Applica- 
tions Lab. tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-56. vi, 46 p.— 
“This study examines the possibilities of using the 
finger-spelling alphabet of the deaf as a supplemen- 
tary medium of communication in high level noise 
and/or other situations where voice communications 
are not desirable or effective. . . . In general the in- 
telligibility of alphabet letters was high enough at 
such distances as 175 feet to indicate possibilities of 
using the finger-spelling alphabet as a means of sup- 
plementing or clarifying present hand signals now in 
use."—C. T. Morgan. 

1388. Murrell, K. F. H. (Naval Motion Study 
Unit, England) A comparison of three dial shapes 
for check-reading instrument panels. Ergonomics, 
1960, 3, 231-244.—Each of 3 groups of 24 Ss check- 
read a panel presenting information on 1 of 3 shapes 
of dials. Apparently moving pointers with fixed 
scales are better than moving scales and fixed point- 
ers, but the number of misses is great in any case. 
2 Ss tested on each of 15 days suggested that dials 
on top left and bottom right were seen more quickly 


than others.—B. T. Jensen. 

1389. Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center) Identification of elementary audi- 
tory displays and the method of recognition mem- 
ory. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1126-1128 — 
“The ‘method of recognition memory’ is considered 
as a procedure which permits the examination of the 
identification of elementary auditory displays with- 
out requiring the assignment of arbitrary designa- 
tions to the displays. The procedure is described and 
illustrative results are presented."—4. М. Small, Jr. 


1390. Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center) Identification of visual correla- 
tional scatterplots. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 351- 
360.—Visual correlation scattergrams were obtained 
by mixing a common noise source with independent 
noise sources and displaying the mixtures across the 
coordinates of an oscilloscope. The task of S was to 
identify whether the reference correlation or a higher 
correlation was presented. The results were inter- 
preted in terms of the task of S as a tester of alterna- 
tive statistical hypotheses under conditions of varying 
reliability of the display information—J. Arbit. 


1391. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) A note on printing to make 
comprehension easier. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 245- 
248.—Contradictory recommendations of 3 research- 
ers are summarized. Likely reasons for contradic- 
tions are presented.—B. T. Jensen. 

1392. Yntema, Douwe B. & Mueser, Gayle E. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Remembering 
the present states of a number of variables. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 18-22—S is read messages about 
a number of variables, Occasionally he is asked 
about the present state of one of these variables. Cor- 
тесі answers decreased as the number of variables 
increased and, if there were more than 2 variables, 
was lower when they all had the same set of 4 possible 
states. The probability of a particular question being 
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answered correctly depended on the number of ques- 
tions and messages intervening between the question 
under consideration and the message that determined 
the correct answer.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 143, 147, 159, 171, 172, 178, 197, 
215, 1393, 1400, 1413, 1417) 


Controls 


1393. Andreas, B. G., Finck, A., Green, R. F., 
Smith, S., & Spragg, S. D. 5. Two-dimensional 
compensatory tracking performance as a function 
of control-display movement relationships, posi- 
tioning vs. velocity relationship, and miniature vs. 
large stick control. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 237-246.— 
This experiment investigated the influence on two- 
dimensional compensatory tracking performance of: 
(a) control-display movement relationships, (b) posi- 
tion and velocity modes of control, and (c) large and 
miniature stick controls. 7 Ss were trained to an 
asymptotic level of performance over 42 days. No 
optimal relationships could be demonstrated, in terms 
of control-display movement or large and miniature 
stick. Performance with position control was su- 
perior over velocity control. All in all, S testing 
time was disproportionately large for results obtained. 
—R. W. Husband. 

1394. Baker, D. Frederick, & Crawford, Billy M. 
(Aerospace Medical Lab.) Task performance with 
the CRL Model 8 master-slave manipulator as a 
function of color-coding, distance, and practice. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-728. iii, 16 p. 
— The master-slave manipulator is a device for han- 
dling radioactive material at a distance. 24 male Ss 
moved 9 114” cubes from one square to another. 8 
Ss worked at each of the distances of 7’, 9 and 11’. 
Coloring the thumb part of the slave hands green did 
not significantly improve performance. Work time 
increased with increased distance from the blocks, 
especially at the 11’ distance which approached the 
range limit of the manipulator. “The work ratio of 
direct handling to remote handling for tasks of this 
nature is approximately 1:8, varying directly with 
distance between the operator and the task, Decrease 
in time-per-trial for this task becomes significant in 
only three trials. The effect of practice is represented 
by the typical curve of decreasing gains."—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

1395. Bradley, James V. (Aerospace Medical 
Lab.) Tactual coding of cylindrical knobs. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-182. iii, 29 p— 
“Tactual coding of knobs by use of bizarre shapes is 
frequently achieved at the expense of manipulability 
and setting precision, which appear in many cases, to 
be optimal when knobs are cylindrical.” Cylindrical 
knobs were, therefore, used but the rim surfaces, di- 
ameters, and thickness were varied. “When feeling 
one of two knobs whose pictures were before them, 
subjects rarely (less than 1% of the time) identified 
the wrong picture as the felt knob in any of the fol- 
lowing situations: diameters differ by 1 inch or more, 
thicknesses differ by % inch or more, rim surfaces 
belong to different ones of the three families: smooth, 
fluted, knurled.” 18 refs—M. B. Mitchell. 

1396. Caldwell, Lee S. (United States Army 
Medical Research Lab, Fort Knox, Ky.) The effect 
of the spatial position of a control on the strength 
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of six linear hand movements. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1959, No. 411. ii, 34 p.—Measurements were 
made of the maximum force applied to a dynamometer 
handle during a 5-sec. period by each of 6 linear hand 
movements, All combinations of 5 handle distances, 
4 angular elevations and 4 lateral positions were 
measured, The data were analyzed by the method of 
orthogonal polynomials to yield information for the 
design engineer about the optimum location of force- 
operated controls. An appendix describes in detail 
the use of the method of orthogonal polynomials.—G. 
Н. Mowbray. 

1397. Caldwell, Lee S. (USA Medical Research 
Lab. Fort Knox, Ky.) The effect of foot-rest posi- 
tion on the strength of horizontal pull by the hand. 
USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 423. ii, 14 p.— 
The effect of 9 foot-rest positions on the strength of 
horizontal pull by the hand was determined for 4 
elbow angles. At all elbow-angles the strength of 
hand pull increased as the thigh was elevated above 
the horizontal and as the leg was straightened, The 
results were in agreement with the hypothesis that the 
strength of hand pull is greatest when the legs are in 
the best position for pushing against the foot-rest.— 
Author abstract. 


1398. Deininger, Richard L. Human factors 
engineering studies of the design and use of push 
button telephone tests. Bell Sys. tech. J., 1960, 39, 
995-1012.—8 experiments, each using from 12 to 45 
Ss, dealt with button arrangement, button tops, button 
depression force, travel, and feedback. Data analysis 
was primarily in terms of Ss' speed, accuracy, and 
preference. Contact duration and interdigit times 
were also recorded. Results indicate: (a) The oper- 
ating characteristics of the key sets significantly in- 
fluence both Ss' performance and preference. (b) For 
keying performance there exists a broad region of 
desirable values for operating characteristics. (с) 
Preferences are considered particularly in the case of 
the force-displacement characteristics. (4) Other 
factors influencing keying performance are practice, 
number length and display media, familiarity with the 
telephone number, and the manner in which the S 
acquires and keys the number.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


1399. Lazar, Richard G., & Williams, James К. 
Investigation of natural movements in azimuth 
and elevation lever control adjustments for hori- 
zontal and vertical positions. USA Ordn. Hum. 
Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 3-59. ii, 23 p— 
This study was designed to determine: (a) popula- 
tion stereotypes or "natural" movements involved in 
the operation of levers designed to control elevation 
and azimuth movements, (b) whether levers should 
be placed in the horizontal or vertical plane. 128 
United States Army enlisted personnel were tested on 
1 vertical and 1 horizontal control panel with an 
azimuth and elevation control on each. There is a 
consistent relationship between right and left control 
movements and right and left movements of a display 
in both the horizontal and vertical positions. There is 
no such consistency or "natural" movement or popula- 
tion stereotype with vertically positioned lever con- 
trols which move forward and backward when these 
controls are associated with an up and down display 
movement. This result has not been reported in past 
research. The horizontal control position was con- 
ducive to better performance although the vertical 
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control position was preferred by most Ss. The re- 
sults emphasize previously reported findings that lever 
controls should move in a direction consistent with 
display movements.—C. Fried. 

1400. Spragg, S. D. S., Finck, A, & Smith, S. 
Performance on a two-dimensional following 
tracking task with miniature stick control, as a 
function of control-display movement relation- 
ships. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 247-254.—Performance 
on ‚а two-dimensional following tracking task was 
studied as a function of varied control-display move- 
ment relationships in the y-axis between a miniature 
stick control and a two-dimensional display moving 
in S’s frontal plane. It was concluded that for this 
kind of tracking task it would be equally effective to 
place a miniature stick control either in a vertical or 
a roughly horizontal position, provided one avoids the 
“unnatural” sensing relationship in the y-axis in the 
latter position —R. W. Husband. 


1401. Tipton, C. L., & Birmingham, H. P. (USN 
Research Lab.) The influence of control gain in a 
first-order man-machine control system. Hum. 
Factors, 1959, 1(3), 69-71.—The effect of varying 
control sensitivity in a velocity control system was 
studied. Input consisted of a sine wave of 0.05 cps; 
Ss employed a pressure control using compensatory 
tracking. A maximum force of 1 oz. was required to 
stay on target with maximum gain, whereas a force 
of 8 Ib. was required with minimum gain. 8 males 
performed for 8 runs of 1 min. each with the last 55 
sec. scored on 8 control sensitivities covering a range 
of 128-1. Optimum performance occurred at the 
lower control sensitivities. The overall error varia- 
tion was 2.5 times for the entire 128-1 range of con- 
trol sensitivities. Maximum average tracking error 
did not exceed 1% of the input amplitude. Thus, the 
human operator appears to compensate effectively for 
large changes in control sensitivity. It is further sug- 
gested that the effect of control sensitivity is not 
materially different in zero- and first-order systems.— 
J. M. Christensen. 


1402. Wattles, Gurdon B., Weiss, Edward C., & 
Holzer, David E. An evaluation of mode selector 
switch arrangements. USA Ordn. Hum. Engng. 
Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 10-59. iv, 21 p.—The 
optimum switching arrangement for the selection of 
track, acquisition, and search modes for a proposed 
anti-aircraft weapon system was sought. 5 switching 
arrangements were evaluated, and these constituted 
the independent variable conditions. The dependent 
variables were: errors of omission, errors of com- 
mission, breakdown rate, and subjective statements 
of performance. 100 Ss were examined in terms of 
their performance on the various switching arrange- 
ments using time as a stressor. An arrangement 
which employed a push button and 2 bar switches, all 
hand operated, was found to be optimum.—C. Fried. 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


1403. Beranek, Leo, Kryter, Karl D., & Miller, 
Laymon N. (Bolt, Beranek & Newman, Cambridge, 
Mass.) Reaction of people to exterior aircraft 
noise. Noise Control, 1959, 5, 287-295.—Data 
gathered by the authors and others are summarized. 
"Tables are given for computing perceived noise level 
(PNdb) from sound pressure levels. The PNdb 
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rating method is compared with others. The influ- 
ence of weather, time of day, and aircraft operations 
upon annoyance is discussed A. M. Small, Jr. 

1404. Embleton, T. F. W., Dagg, I. R, & Thies- 
sen, G. J. (National Research Council, Ottawa, 
Canada) Effect of environment оп noise criteria. 
Noise Control, 1959, 5, 369-372.—A study of noise in 
business offices has revealed certain situations, de- 
scribed in this paper, in which the maximum non- 
interfering noise is louder than that set by previous 
criteria.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


1405. Schaefer, V. H., & Ulmer, R. G. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) A rep- 
resentative bibliography of research in low-fre- 
quency mechanical vibration. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1959, No. 405. ii, 27 p—*. . . collection of 
basic and representative publications in the field of 
low-frequency mechanical vibration.” —Author ab- 
stract. 


1406. Weybrew, Benjamin B., & Parker, James 
W. (USN Medical Research Lab.) Bibliography 
of sensory deprivation, isolation and confinement. 
USN Med. Res. Lab. memo. Rep., 1960, No. 60-1. 13 
p.—An earlier bibliography (see 34: 3564) of articles 
relevant to stress from long submerged submarine 
cruises, space travel confinement, and other forms of 
prolonged isolation is extended. 146 review articles, 
anecdotal and experimental reports, and theoretical 
and miscellaneous articles are included.—J. L. Brown. 


1407. Woodhead, Muriel M. (Applied Psychol- 
ogy Research Unit, Cambridge, England) Effect of 
brief loud noise on decision making. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1329-1331.—The results re- 
vealed a significant decrement in performance due to 
the noise distraction. Scores for the whole of a 4- 
min. test were unimpaired because only those re- 
sponses immediately following the noise were affected. 
A 2nd experiment demonstrated that effects were 
related to intensity.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstract 1377) 


ACCIDENTS & SAFETY 


1408. Barch, Abram M. Nangle John, & 
Trumbo, Don. (Michigan State U.) Situational 
characteristics and turn-signalling behavior. In 
Highway Research Board, Driver characteristics and 
behavior studies, (see 35: 1413). Pp. 95-103— 
Turn-signaling behavior of 10,467 drivers at 7 inter- 
sections during daylight was related to situational 
characteristics such as type of intersection, direction 
of turn, presence of following traffic, etc. Turn- 
signaling was significantly influenced by type of inter- 
Section, Females generally signaled more frequently 
than males, and both generally signaled left turns 
more frequently than right turns. Turn-signaling be- 
havior was not related to time of day, presence 0 
preceding traffic and/or following traffic, or the sig- 
naling behavior of the preceding car.—R. Lawner. 


.1409. Billion, C. E. (Bureau of Highway Plan- 
ning, New York State Dept. Public Works, Albany, 
N.Y.) Community study of the characteristics of 
drivers and driver behavior related to accident ex- 
perience. In Highway Research Board, Driver char- 
acteristic and behavior studies, (see 35: 1413). Pp. 
36-94. 526 male and 284 female drivers were inter- 
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viewed by a 60-item questionnaire, including miles 
driven over a stated 27-year period. Accident rec- 
ords for these Ss were obtained from the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau and evaluated by a panel of judges 
to determine accident responsibility. The hypothesis 
was that “drivers responsible for motor vehicle acci- 
dents have different personal, social, and driving 
characteristics than drivers who have not had acci- 
dents. Each characteristic of the respondent was 
put into the form of a specific null hypothesis and 
tested statistically. . . .To test the hypothesis that 
there is no difference between accident and no-acci- 
dent drivers in the way they drive, 428 male and 122 
female drivers were followed while driving in Sche- 
nectady, and their driver behavior was noted and 
rated on a scale." This study: (a) is interdisciplin- 
ary, utilizing the knowledge of traffic engineers, social 
scientists, and epidemiologists; (b) is one of the first 
studies of accidents to go beyond a clinical examina- 
tion of the drivers involved; (c) developed methods 
for assesing accident responsibility and "exposure," 
or number of miles driven; (d) covertly observed and 
rated drivers while driving. The interview forms 
used are included.—R. Lawner. 

1410. Case, Harry W., & Stewart, Roger G. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Development of a driving 
attitude scale. In Highway Research Board, Driver 
characteristic and behavior studies (see 35: 1413). 
Pp. 30-35.—To obtain descriptions of real traffic 
situations for this scale, 2 clinical psychologists con- 
ducted informal interviews with 300 habitual traffic 
violators. The violator described the manner in which 
he had received recent traffic citations and expressed 
himself freely regarding the actions of other drivers 
and police officers in those traffic situations. 100 mul- 
tiple-choice items were built to represent traffic situa- 
tions experienced by most drivers. 55 surviving 
items are undergoing preliminary validation. Test 
results have been obtained from a group of university 
students, and testing of traffic violators is proceeding. 
For certain items, results from the students show sta- 
tistically significant differences between groups in 
terms of traffic citations received. Certain items also 
differentiate between groups in terms of reported 
highway driving speed under different conditions,— 
R. Lawner. 

1411. Drósler, Jan. (Ostrstr. 110, Duisberg, Ger- 
many) Die Koordinaten zur persönlichen Gleich- 
ung eines Kraftfahrers. 


driver, as proved in a test, and his performance in 
actual driving. i ‹ | 

for evaluation is pointed out in tracing the history of 
driver tests —W. J. Koppits. 


1412, Goldstein, 
(United States Dept. Army) А 
drivers’ attitudes, with further study on driver 
aggression. In Highway Research Board, Driver 
characteristic and behavior studies, | 
Рр. 9-29.—4 factors underlying drivers’ attitudes 
were hypothesized: “(a) Appreciation of hazard, 
(b) Social responsibility or conformity, (c) Attitude 
toward the vehicle itself, and (d) Attitude toward 
speed. A 186-item attitude inventory was developed 
to measure the 14 aspects of drivers’ attitudes con- 
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sidered to cover the domain, This inventory was ad- 
ministered to 323 general drivers from the Philadel- 
phia and Washington, D.C. areas. . . . A short-cut 
factor analysis of the items was achieved . . . and five 
factors were identified: (a) Attitude toward competi- 
tive speed, (b) Attitude toward other users of the 
roadway, (c) Attitude toward cops, (d) Attitude 
toward the vehicle, and (e) A general attitude of care 
or concern for safety.” The interpretation of these 
data is followed by a “further analysis on driver 
aggression." 39 refs.—R. Lawner. 


1413. Highway Research Board. (2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., Washington, D.C.) Driver character- 
istic and behavior studies. (HRB Bull. No. 172, 
NAS-NRC Publ. No. 532) Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil, 1958. 120 p. $240.—This bulletin contains 6 
papers (see 35: 1408, 1409, 1410, 1412, 1415, 1417) 
presented at the 1957 annual meeting of the Highway 
Research Board.—R. Lawner. 


1414. Hoyos, Carl  (Richard-Wagner-Str, 27, 
Hanover, Germany) Die psychophysische Belast- 
barkeit als diagnostische Kategorie der Kraft- 
fahrtauglichkeit. [Psychophysical stress as a diag- 
nostic category of driver-fitness.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 226-243.—Psychophysical stress is 
defined as flooding with sudden stimulation in the 
immediate surround. Simulation of such situations 
on the Kiel Determination Apparatus was used in the 
evaluation of driver-fitness. The method distinguished 
between fit and unfit commercial drivers and intoxi- 
cated and sober drivers; but frequent traffic violators 
and persons with accidents could not be detected by 
their behavior in the stress situation—W. J. Koppits. 


1415. Lauer, A. R., & Suhr, Virtus W. (Iowa 
State Coll.) Development of a criterion for driv- 
ing performance. In Highway Research Board, 
Driver characteristic and behavior studies, (see 35: 
1413). Pp. 1-8.—This is part of a study to de- 
velop a more objective criterion of driving ability 
than the ordinary road test. 349 Ss included com- 
mercial drivers, lay drivers, and advanced driver 
education students. "Each subject was given a simu- 
lated driving test in the laboratory under controlled 
conditions, 'The second test was that of driving an 
instrumented car over an 8-mile standard route. A 
tachograph record was obtained for each subject while 
the trip was being made. The road driving perform- 
ance was rated by means of the Roger-Lauer Scale. 
. . . The hypothesis set up for testing—that driving 
performance can be objectively measured—is affirmed 
within reasonable limits of error.... The purpose of 
this portion of the study was to determine the relia- 
bility and validity of the various objective separate 
measures and to select the ones which seem to be most 
worthy to be included in the second part of the study 
which is to be reported later."—R. Lawner. 


1416. Menninger, Karl. (Topeka, Kan.) Mental 
attitudes and safety. Menninger Quart., 1959, 13, 
(2), 1-7.—Based upon an address given at an In- 
surance Companies of North America Conference on 
Family Happiness and Security. Little research has 
been done on the motivation of accidents. But when 
investigators attempt to use accident cases as "con- 
trols" in research in psychosomatic medicine, they 
find many instances of provocation, frustration, and 
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disappointments very similar to the events in the heart 
cases and the stomach cases—W. A. Varvel. 


1417. Moore, R. L., Crawford, A., & Odescalchi, 
P. (Road Research Lab., United Kingdom) Turn 
signals for motor vehicles. In Highway Research 
Board, Driver characteristic and behavior studies, 
(see 35: 1413). Pp. 104-120.—Analysis of accidents 
in Great Britain shows that direction signals on motor 
vehicles should be readily seen from the front and 
side as well as from the rear, particularly by cyclists 
and motorcyclists. The relative merits of semaphore- 
arm and flashing turn signals have been compared. 
А side-mounted amber flashing indicator (the "amber 
ear") is the most effective. А rear indicator was 
found to become less effective the nearer it was to 
the stop light. There are advantages in mounting 
signals at drivers’ eye-level. Amber colored signals 
appear better than red or white ones. A side-mounted 
indicator is of help to cyclists and motorcyclists, who 
are the chief victims of serious and fatal turning-car 
accidents at road intersections in Great Britain. The 
importance of standardization of direction signals is 
stressed, and recommendations are made.—R. Lawner. 


1418. Winsemius, W. (Netherlands Inst. Prae- 
ventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden) Op weg naar een 
wetenschap der veiligheid. VI. [On the way to 
a science of safety. Part УІ] Mens Onderneming, 
1959, 13, 291-300.—An analysis of accident-causation 
depends to a large extent on "signals" defined as 
everything in a given situation that reaches human 
consciousness through the senses. А signal may be 
significant when not perceived. Signals may be 
formal or informal; implicit or explicit; localized or 
general; relevant; important; continuous or discon- 
tinuous; frequent, regular or rhythmic; and variable 
or invariable. The particular senses involved, inter- 
ference of signals with each other and with expected 
outcomes of a situation must also be considered. 
Psychologically, it must be determined to what degree 
the signal can be detected; discriminated from other 
signals; causes alarm or fright; or demands attention 
or vigilance from the individual. Whether a signal 
demands continued action or a change, tends to make 
more likely a wrong reaction, and the compatibility 
of the signal and the required reaction must be con- 
sidered.—S. Duker. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PsycHoLocy 


1419. Greenberg, Allan. (Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, 
Inc.) Pictorial stereotypes in a projective test. 
J. Market., 1959, 24(2), 72-74.—Using pictures 
agreed upon by 3 judges as representative of female 
social stereotypes (e.g. model, society woman) and 
verbal phrases calculated to arouse similar stereo- 
types (eg. working girl, smartly dressed woman) 
250 women were asked which of 4 deorodant brands 
the pictured or described woman would be most likely 
to use, The null hypothesis was that there was no 
difference between a verbal and a pictorial visualiza- 
tion of the stereotypes as so measured. For each of 
the 4 pictorial stimuli, a majority of the women chose 
the same brand; but for one picture, a chi square test 
indicated a significant difference between the pic- 
torial and verbal stimuli. In the absence of a pretest 
to determine what the pictures represent, extreme 
caution must be exercised before substituting pictorial 
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for verbal stimuli in such brand association surveys. 
—H. W. Daniels. 


1420. Greene, Jerome. (Alfred Politz Media Stud- 
ies, NYC) Some psychological traits of media and 
markets. Media/Scope, 1959, 3(11), 68-71.—Sum- 
mary of evidence collected to date on marketing sig- 
nificance of 2 psychological characteristics—venture- 
someness and communicativeness. Venturesomeness 
is defined as willingness to try a list of 10 novel 
products, and communicativeness as frequency with 
which individual talks to others, writes letter, at- 
tends meetings, etc. Magazine readers were found 
to be significantly higher on both measures than the 
general population. The suggestion is made that 
these measures be included in future media studies. 
—D. W. Twedt. 


1421. Guetta, P. Les stéréotypes des marques 
commerciales et leur maniement. [Stereotypes of 
commercial brands and their handling.] Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1959, 9, 1-9—The idea of stereotype, mainly 
used in social psychology, can be applied in motiva- 
tion research in connection with reaction to brands. 
In fathoming this type of response it is important to 
secure objective evidence. One must seek spontane- 
ous responses, use open-ended questions, obtain adjec- 
tive-matchings, and make some personality appraisals. 
The products of such research can influence important 
business decisions—W. W. Wattenberg. 


1422, Hall, Barbara A., Tarver, Mae-Goodwin, 
& McDonald, Joan G. (Continental Can Co., Chi- 
cago) A method for screening flavor panel mem- 
bers and its application to a two-sample difference 
test. Food Technol., 1959, 13, 699—703.— The screen- 
ing method involves: selection of well-motivated po- 
tential panel members, training to identify a specific 
flavor, determination of a range of concentrations 
suitable for the majority, determination of individual 
sensitivity to the specific flavor, and selection of those 
persons who are both sensitive and reliable. In the 
2-sample test, S rates the degree of difference between 
the standard and experimental samples. From this 
rating the “real” difference score is obtained by sub- 
tracting a value, previously established, based upon 
S's rating of the amount of difference between 2 
identical standard samples. This test is used to meas- 
ure the effect of packaging materials on the flavor 
of beer.—D. R. Peryam. 


1423. Hollander, Stanley C. (Michigan State 
U.) Retail research. Mich. State U. bus. Top., 1959, 
7(2), 51-58.—Commenting on the often-iterated be- 
lief that retailers seem to have an aversion to re- 
search, the author suggests that (a) many retailers 
do believe, rightly or wrongly, that their problems 
cannot be solved profitably through the use of avail- 
able research methods; (b) many retailers do a con- 
siderable amount of research, but they call it some- 
thing else (e.g., cost accounting, stock control); and 
(c) some extremely interesting research is under- 
way, being used by progressive retailers. In the 
latter category are market research studies of trading 
areas and customer flow, psychological analyses of 
stores’ “personalities” through depth interviews with 
customers, social scientists’ research on problems such 
as how fashions become accepted or how housewives 
happen to learn of new food items, and, to a limited 
extent, some meager research on retail personnel 
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problems, such as psychological testing, training pro- 
grams, etc.—M. Р. Estep. 


1424. Institute of Food Technologists, Taste 
Testing and Consumer Preference Committee. 
(176 W. Adams, Chicago, Ill.) Glossary of some 
terms used in the sensory (panel) evaluation of 
foods and beverages. Food Technol., 1959, 13, 733- 
736.—Defines 85 terms, concentrating on those fre- 
quently used in food testing and terms with special 
meanings when applied in this field. Only a minimum 
of terms basically psychological or statistical in nature 
are included. Some examples of special terms: ac- 
ceptance, contrast effect, mouthfeel, hedonic, triangle 
method of difference testing —D. К. Peryam. 


1425. Peryam, David R., Polemis, Bernice W., 
Kamen, Joseph M., Eindhoven, Jan, & Pilgrim, 
Francis J. Food preferences of men in the U. S. 
Armed Forces. Chicago, Ill: Department of the 
Army, Quartermaster Food & Container Institute, 
1960. xii, 160 p.—In a series of 8 surveys during 
a 5-year period, preferences were determined by the 
hedonic scale method for about 400 dishes. Respond- 
ents were probability samples of Army enlisted men. 
Tables present preference data for 11 food classes, 
and also show significant relationships of preference 
to background characteristics of the respondents. The 
following topics are discussed: methods, character- 
istics of the respondents, quantification of the data, 
reproducibility, validity of preference for predicting 
food behavior, analysis of preference by individual 
dishes and food classes, and relation of preference to 
respondent characteristics.—D. R. Peryam. 


1426. Pessemier, Edgar A. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington) A new way to determine buying deci- 
sions. J. Market., 1959, 24(2), 41-46.—Experiments 
permitted people to make simulated shopping trips. 
Their goal was to maximize satisfaction obtained 
from a combination of goods and money. After ascer- 
taining brands of toothpaste and cigarettes preferred, 
3 experiments were conducted. In one, the price of 
each S's preferred brand was increased on each of 
10 successive shopping trips. In another experiment 
the same conditions were maintained, but each S had 
the possibility of switching to only 1 alternative: “А 
New Brand.” In the 3rd study the price of each S’s 
preferred brand was held constant, but prices of all 
other brands were reduced by varying amounts on 
each shopping trip. Results are analyzed in terms 
of brand loyalty. Detailed results are presented for 
only the 1st experiment. А good deal of variability 
in behavior from brand to brand was shown, some 
brands being more vulnerable to switching behavior 
than others. —H. W. Daniels. 


1427. Pilgrim, Francis J., & Kamen, Joseph M. 
(QM Food & Container Inst. Armed Forces, Chicago, 
Ill.) Patterns of food preferences through factor 
analysis. J. Market., 1959, 24(2), 68-72.—The fact 
that preferences for different foods are correlated 
suggests the existence of underlying psychological 
dimensions and furnished the basis for a series of 
surveys among army personnel about more than 400 
foods. 2 surveys conducted in 1951, each of a sample 
of 2000, were used for the factor analyses (centroid 
extraction plus quartimax rotation). 6 psychologists 
independently interpreted the factors. 5 factors were 
identified in both surveys, and 5 others appeared to 
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be a function of differences between the 2 surveys 
in the lists of foods used. The 10 factors extracted 
from each survey contribute only about 36% of the 
total variance in the original matrices, but conclusions 
are drawn about both foods and people. Thus a 
“sweet” factor emerged in both analyses, but in addi- 
tion to desserts, cereals and frankfurters turned up 
as highly related. This leads to an interpretation in 
2 ways: in terms of food classes, the factor is "sweet," 
but in terms of people it is not just “sweet-tooth” but 
“youth.” Other factors are similarly interpreted— 
Н. W. Daniels. 

1428. Semon, Thomas T., Cohen, Reuben; Rich- 
mond, Samuel B., & Stock, J. Stevens. Sampling 
in marketing research. J. Market., 1959, 23, 263- 
273.—A discussion of sampling problems and tech- 
niques.—H. W. Daniels. 

1429. Starch, Daniel. (Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y.) How does repetition of ad- 
vertisements affect readership? Media/Scope, 1959, 


INDUSTRIAL AND MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


3(11), 50-51.—Starch readership surveys indicate 
that ads repeated in different issues of the same pub- 
lication continue to get about the same level of reader- 
ship through 6 insertions when separated by a month 
or more. The practical importance is that strong ads 
can be repeated at a saving of preparation and pro- 
duction costs.—D. IW. Twedt. 


1430. Zielske, Hubert A. The remembering and 
forgetting of advertising. J. Market, 1959, 23, 239- 
243.—13 different national campaign newspaper ads 
were mailed to 2 groups of women in plain envelopes 
to study the rate at which consumers can be made to 
remember advertising and the rate at which they 
forget it. Recall was measured throughout the year 
by telephone interviews. 1 group received ads each 
week, the other every 4th week. 3650 interviews were 
made. The results were typical of massed vs. spaced 
learning experiments.—H. W. Daniels. 


(See also Abstract 732) 
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GENERAL 


1431. Russell, Bertrand. (Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, England) The social responsibilities of 
scientists. Science, 1960, 131, 391—392.— "Some have 
said that the function of the scientist in society is to 
supply knowledge, and that he need not concern him- 
self with the use to which this knowledge is put. I 
do not think that this view is tenable, especially in our 
age.” Scientists have had a long "intimate and sinis- 
ter connection with war. ... Facts which ought to 
guide the decisions of statesmen . . . do not acquire 
their due importance if they remain buried in scien- 
tific journals.” Great efforts must be made by scien- 
tists to Convey accurate information to the people 
“to combat the misleading statements of those scien- 
tists who have permitted themselves to become mer- 
chants of death." Otherwise, “the human race ... - 
will rush down a steep place to destruction in blind 
ignorance of the fate that scientific skill has prepared 
for it."—S. J. Lachman. 


OBITUARIES & BIOGRAPHY 


1432. Crianca Portug., 1956-57, 15-16, 
No. 1.—These are contributions dedicated to Freud's 
centennial: Victor Fontes: “Freud and Child Psy- 
chopathology,” "Evolution of Personality during 
Childhood," "^Psychotechnique and Sports," "Intelli- 
gence Development at the Pre-school Age," “Child- 
hood Mental Hygiene in Portugal,” and “Childhood 
Schizophrenia"; К. P. J. Vernet on vocational guid- 
ance in prisons toward rehabilitation of inmates; Igor 
A. Caruso on psychological systems and the psychol- 
ogy of symbolism ; Betti Katzenstein: “Two Cases of 
Writing and Reading Difficulties” and “Psychology 
Is a Nuisance”; A. E. Klijnhout: “Ethos and Eros” 
and 2 papers on the psychopathology of sexuality ; 
Alice De Melo Tavares: "Contribution to the Study 
on Mongolism"; and Rui Carrington Da Costa: “A 
Contribution to the Knowledge of the Mental Level 
of the Portuguese Child." (English, German, French, 
3h Portuguese summaries)—M. Knobel. 

433. —— Kuroda, Genji. Psychologia, 
1957, 1, 66.—Obituary. 

1434. American Psychological Foundation. Gold 
a and distinguished scientific writing awards: 

959. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 794-796.—A 
photograph of Edwin Garrigues Boring accompanies 
the citation for the Gold Medal Award for 1959. A 
Photograph of Marjorie Van de Water accompanies 
the citation for the Science Writer's Prize—S. 
Lachman. 
ane Burt, Cyril, Gustav Theodor Fechner: 

lements der Psychophysik, 1860-1960. Brit. J 
Statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 1-10.—A review of Fech- 
ner’s life and work, and of his influence on modern 
psychology.—H. P. Kelley. 


1436. Canestrelli, Leandro. Mario Ponzo: 1882- 
1960. Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1960, 9(1), 60%- 
63.—Obituary. 

1437. Feuer, Lewis S. The standpoints of Dewey. 
and Freud: А contrast and analysis. J. indiv. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 119-136.—Basic differences are high- 
lighted via an examination of their political philoso- 

hies, social settings, and theories of knowledge.— 
A. R. Howard. 

1438. Kodama, Habuku. (Japan Women’s U., 
Tokyo) In memory of Dr. Tohru Watanabe. Psy- 
chologia, 1957, 1, 63-64.— Obituary. 


History & SYSTEMS 


1439. Kaplan, Howard B., & Bloom, Samuel W. 
(Texas Medical Center, Houston) The use of 
sociological and social-psychological concepts in 
physiological research: A review of selected ex- 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
128-134.—A number of experimental studies is re- 
viewed in the formulation of which social and social- 
psychological concepts were intentionally used as dis- 
tinct from the accidental use of such concepts in 
many interdisciplinary studies. The 4 variables uti- 
lized in the studies reviewed are: social status, social 
sanction, definition of the situation, and empathy — 
N. H. Pronko. 

1440. Ofiesh, G. D. (U. Denver) The history, 
development, present status, and purpose of the 
first (introductory) course in psychology in Ameri- 
can undergraduate education. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 1249.—Abstract. 

1441. Peters, W. Anfanger der Korrelations- 
Rechnung in der deutschen Psychologie. (Origins 
of correlational analysis in German psychology. ] 
Psychol. u. Praxis, 1960, 3, 106-121.—A history of 
correlational analysis in German psychology begin- 
ning with Galton and Pearson is presented. (28-item 
bibliog.)—5- Kavruck. 

1442. Reid, R. L. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) In- 
hibition: V. Inhibition—Pavlov, Hull, Eysenck. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 226-232.—3 schools of in- 
hibition theory and experiment critically reviewed. 
(109-item bibliog.)—C. M. Franks. 


(See also Abstract 2428) 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


1443, Alexander, Franz. The Western mind in 
transition: An eyewitness story. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1960. xviii, 300°. $5.00.—In Part I, 
"The Natural History of an Inner-Directed Person," 
the author skims over the intellectual highlights of 
his own life. Part II, “The Advent of the Statistical 
Man," describes today's intellectual, moral, and cul- 
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tural climate as the author sees it. It includes chap- 
ters dealing with the role of the scientist in modern 
society, the scientific revolution we are experiencing, 
the related revolution in graphic art’s espousal of 
abstract trends, modern man’s struggle for identity, 
and the effects of today’s organizational forms upon 
this struggle—G. Elias. 


1444. Benda, Clemens E. (Clark U.) Existen- 
tialism in philosophy and science. J. existent. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 1, 284—314.— The article is presented in 3 
sections. Section I, the philosophical background of 
existentialism is an interweaving of thoughts of many 
philosophers and literary artists who have been con- 
cerned with man's position in the world rather than 
with logic, history, and the natural sciences. Ex- 
istentialism in science is Section II. Here existen- 
tialism in psychiatry is contrasted with the psycho- 
analytical approach. In Section III, the implications 
of the existential approach in psychotherapy are pre- 
oed under 7 points. (38-item bibliog.) —C. A. 

urran. 


1445. Burt, Cyril. (University Coll., U. London, 
England) Logical positivism and the concept of 
consciousness (critical notice). Brit. J. statist. 
Psychol., 1960, 13, 55-77.—The publication of A. J. 
Аует'з Logical Positivism (see 34: 2314) provided 
the stimulus for this extended critical review of logi- 
cal positivism—H. P. Kelley. 


1446. Coombs, C. H. (U. Michigan) A theory 
of data. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 143-159.—“An ab- 
stract theory of psychological data has been con- 
structed for the purpose of organizing and systematiz- 
ing the domain of psychological methodology. It is 
asserted that from the point of view of psychological 
measurement theories all behavioral. observations 
satisfy, at the simplest level, each of three dichotomies, 
generating eight classes called octants which were or- 
ganized into four quadrants. Any behavioral observa- 
tions when mapped into data involve accepting a 
miniature behavioral theory implicit in the method 
used to analyze the data.” (31 ref., brief glossary, 
appendix of axioms and definitions) —C. T. Morgan. 


1447. Lachman, Roy. (New York U.) The 
model in theory construction. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 
67, 113-129.—The functions of models in theory con- 
struction were analytically categorized as (a) repre- 
sentational, (b) inferential, (c) interpretational, and 
(d) pictorial, Distinctions introduced were exempli- 
fied in the kinetic theory of gases, r, theory, and sta- 
tistical learning theory. Implications of the analysis 
for current methodological problems in psychology 
were examined." (36 ref.) —C. T. Morgan. 


1448. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State U.) 
The foundations of science. (Rev. ей) New 
York: Vantage, 1960. 121 p. $2.95.—An outline of 
basic scientific concepts, where attention is given to 
goals, fundamental axioms, operating concepts, and 
methods as well as to nature, problems, and prospects 
of science. “Scientific theory may be defined as an 
explicit and objective statement of surmise or specu- 
lation which integrates isolated bodies of data into a 
coherent and consistent framework, which specifies 
relationships between islands of empirical data and 
which permits logical extrapolition from the ex- 
pressed relationships to hitherto uninvestigated phe- 
nomena.” (Glossary of terms)—L. L’Abate. 


GENERAL 


1449. Maier, N. R. Е. (U. Michigan)  Maier's 
law. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 208-212— 
*Maier's Law states: if facts do not conform to the 
theory, they must be disposed of." With Maier's law 
“the theory supersedes the fact. It is the fact that 
must conform; and it is the theory that we must strive 
to nurture, develop, and abstract. . . . The method of 
how psychologists as scientists dispose of facts is of 
special interest. One of the most common is to give 
the facts a new name. In this way they are given a 
special compartment and therefore cease to infringe 
on the privacy of the theory. . . . Giving disturbing 
facts a Пате, is almost as good as explaining them be- 
cause a name»gupplies a useful answer to inquisitive 
people.” Other Ways of disposing of facts are omit- 
ting them in referéhce books, and “the most efficient 
method . . . that of failing to report them. . . . Per- 
haps rats should be taught the theory they are to 
follow. . . . Any theory tbat cannot be quantified is 
inadequate, even if it works. mS. J. Lachman. 

1450. Morison, Robert S. (Rockefeller Found., 
New York) “Gradualness, gradualness, gradual- 
ness” (I. P. Pavlov). Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 
187-197.—From a letter by Pavlov: “Gadualness, 
gradualness, and gradualness. . . . Learn the АВС of 
science before you try to ascend its summit. . . . 
School yourselves to demureness and patience. Learn 
to inure yourselves to drudgery in science. Learn, 
compare, collect the facts! . . . Try to penetrate to 
the secret of their occurrence, persistently search for 
the laws which govern them.” The principle of grad- 
ualness “is important for any scientist, but it is par- 
ticularly relevant for those who deal primarily with 
human beings." Psychological theories oíten tend to 
be premature and lack beauty or elegance. Antidotes 
to the problems of a close relationship between theory 
and practice are suggested.—S. J. Lachman. 

1451. Naylor, J. C. (Purdue U.) The use of 
surface exploration designs in psychological re- 
search. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1249.—Ab- 
stract. 

1452. Rosenthal, Robert; Fode, Kermit L, 
Friedman, C. Jack, & Vikan, Linda L. (U. North 
Dakota) Subjects’ perception of their experimen- 
ter under conditions of experimenter bias. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 325-331.—Following an 
experiment in "person perception" Ss rated “biased 
Es” on 27 variables on which Es also rated them- 
selves. A marked correlation between the ratings 0 
S and E was observed, and 4 clusters emerged from 
a cluster analysis of the intercorrelations. Moré 
highly biased Es were rated by their Ss as 518- 
nificantly more likeable, personal, interested, slower 
speaking, and more given to using gestures ап 
movements. ' The findings are discussed with refer, 
ence to the mediation of the "experimenter bias 
phenomenon.—]J. B. Essman. 

1453. Sidman, Murray. Tactics of scientific re- 
search. New York: Basic Books, 1960. x, 428 P. 
$7.50.—A description and analysis of experimenta 
design and the proper evaluation of data. Many con- 
crete examples of actual experiments are given to 
illustrate points made. The major part of the prob- 
lems posed and the examples given comes from the 
study of operant behavior. А critical attitude 15 
taken toward statistical evaluation and group-data 
experiments, while a defense is made for individual 
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S studies. Functional analysis and behavioral con- 
trol are emphasized. Chapters are: “The Scientific 
Importance of Experimental Data,” “The Reliability 
and Generality of Data,” “Direct Replication,” “Sys- 
tematic Replication,” “Intrinsic vs. Imposed Varia- 
bility,” “Variability as a Scientific and as an Engi- 
neering Problem,” “Pilot Studies,” “Steady States,” 
“Transition States,” “Selection of an Appropriate 
baseline,” and “Control Techniques.” —A. Erlebacher. 


1454, Smith, F. V. (U. Durham, England) So- 
cial theory and the basic motives. Bull. Brit. psy- 
chol. Soc., 1960, No. 42, 1-22.—In this 1960 presi- 
dential address to the British Psychological Society, 
the author develops a position in regard to the role 
of psychology among the disciplines associated with 
events and theories of events in society, illustrates 
this position by considering some basic problems of 
democracy, and briefly reviews the resources of psy- 
chology which are relevant to this role. (96 ref.)— 
P. F. C. Castle. 

1455. Stewart, D. K. The laws of thought? 
An hypothesis. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 229-232. — 
“The hypothesis concerns the possibility that the laws 
of logic known as Modus Ponens, Modus Tollens, and 
Syllogism, may be the actual ‘laws of thought’ of 
thinking activity which purports to be logical. Three 
implications follow: (a) that at least one of these 
laws is present when any inference takes place, (b) 
that the historically known ‘Jaws of thought’—con- 
tradiction, identity, and excluded middle—would in 
practice and formally be a part of the metalanguage 
of any inferential activity of the mind, and (c) that 
other patterns of logical thought are actually syn- 
tactical variations of some initial singular implication 
sign upon which these three forms of inference oper- 
ate. Finally, the hypothesis raises a rather funda- 
mental psychological problem regarding the nature of 
inference. More basic research on the ‘mind’ is 
needed."—C. H. Ammons. 

1456. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U. New York, 
Syracuse) The myth of mental illness. Amer Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 113-118.—"My aim in this essay 
is to raise the question 'Is there such a thing as 
mental illness?" and to argue that there is not." 
Major sections are: Mental Illness as a Sign of Brain 
Disease; Mental Illness as a Name for Problems in 
Living; The Role of Ethics in Psychiatry; Choice, 
Responsibility, and Psychiatry; and Conclusions. 
Mental illness "is a myth, whose function it is to 
disguise and thus render more palatable the bitter 
pill of moral conflicts in human relations."—S. J. 
Lachman. 

1457. van den Berg, Jan Hendrick. Meta- 
bletica: Über die Wandlung des Menschen. 
[Metabletica : On the change of mankind.] Göt- 
tingen, Germany: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960. 
241 p. DM 14.80.—Metabletica means the teaching of 
changes, variations, alterations. It is a word derived 
from the Greek verb peraßáhrew (metaballein), 
Which roughly translated means to change. Psychol- 
> the author contends, has been based too long on 
ү e principle of immutability. A conception of man 

ased on the principle of changeability is needed, 
шап conceived of as an unfolding of given possi- 
Miis and potentialities. The rational emotion in- 
cludes the expectation of change. There is nothing 
аз changeable as man. Since functional mental dis- 
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orders are due to changes outside the individual, due 
to sociological factors, he suggests that neuroses be 
called socioses (Soziosen) to avoid anatomical and 
physiological conceptions of etiology which currently 
are associated with the biologistic view of neuroses 
based essentially on the principle that change is sick- 
ness and stability is health. The primary thing that 
sick societies produce is mentally ill individuals. 
Continuity in a changing world and, consequently, 
better mental health can be achieved if individuals 
develop a reasonable attitude toward change and 
guide change in directions which lead to the eternal 
unfolding of man’s potentialities—R. М. Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 1538, 2044) 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


1458. Baggaley, Andrew К. (U. Мое) 
Matrix formulation of Deuel’s rotational method. 
Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 207-209.—A. Lubin. 

1459. Bechhofer, Robert E. (Cornell U.) А 
multiplicative model of analyzing variances which 
are affected by several factors. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1960, 55, 245-264.—A. multiplicative model is 
proposed for analyzing multifactor experiments which 
are conducted to study the effect of changes in the 
levels of the factors on the variance of a chance 
variable. The model is a direct analogue of the addi- 
tive model for means. Univariate and multivariate 
applications to factorial experiments, experimental 
designs, and multiplicative response surfaces for 
variances are discussed—Author abstract. 

1460. Bradley, James V. Distribution-free sta- 
tistical tests. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 
60-661. 378 p.—A large number and variety of dis- 
tribution-free (nonparametric) statistical tests are 
presented. Tests are categorized into 16 groups 
either on the basis of mathematical derivation or of 
statistical data required. Each group is discussed in 
terms of rationale, null hypothesis, assumptions, treat- 
ment of zero or tied scores, efficiency, application, 
tables, and discussion. A selective bibliography aver- 
aging about 40 or 50 items of prime source refer- 
ences is attached to each of the 16 groups. Deriva- 
tions and mathematical interrelations are shown. 
Each test is critically evaluated and compared to 
parametric tests.—G. E. Rowland. 

1461. Brunk, H. D. (U. Missouri) Mathe- 
matical models for ranking from paired compari- 
sons. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1960, 55, 503-520.— 
Several models for determining the utilities of items 
from paired comparison data are briefly discussed and 
identified with 1 of 2 general categories. Each of the 
categories is discussed in general and for each a new 
model is proposed.—C. V. Riche. 

1462, Bühlmann, Hans. Austauschbare sto- 
chastische Variabeln und ihre Grenzwertsdtze. 
[Interchangeable stochastic variables and their limit 
theorems.] U. Calif. Publ, Statist., 1960, 3(1), 36 p. 
— The denumerable infinite dimensional Euclidian 
space proves to be the suitable probability space 
where a sub-g-algebra of Lebesgue sets can be founi 
such that a sequence of interchangeable stochastic 
variables is independent with respect to the algebra. 
For interchangeable variables with finite variance the 
class of all-possible limit distributions of normative 
sums is the class of normal distributions weighted 
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'on the variance. The necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion for convergence demands that the variables are 
centered with respect to the conditional expectancy 
value.—W. J. Koppitz. 


1463. Burkardt, F. Vergleiche zwischen beo- 
bachten und erwarteten Haufigkeitsverteilungen 
von Bergbau-Unfállen bei gleichem Unfallrisiko. 
[A comparison of differences between observed and 
theoretical distributions of accidents.] Psychol. м. 
Praxis, 1960, 3, 97-104.—The significance of differ- 
ences between observed and theoretical distributions 
of accidents was computed. In 3 out of 4 compari- 
sons the differences resulted from a negative binomial 
scatter.—S. Kavruck. 


1464. Cattell, Raymond B., & Baggaley, Andrew 
R. (U. Illinois) The salient variable similarity 
index for factor matching. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 
1960, 13, 33-46.—"The various techniques available 
for comparing factor-patterns may be conveniently 
classified according to the type of measurement scale 
for which each is most appropriate. If the factor 
loadings be regarded as based simply on a ‘nominal’ 
scale (i.e. on a dichotomous distinction between 
salient and non-salient loadings), then a quick work- 
ing procedure can be derived which, being non-para- 
metric, avoids the questionable assumption that the 
loadings are normally distributed. The test so ob- 
tained proves less powerful than a parametric test, 
but has special advantages both theoretical and prac- 
tical.” (17 ref.) —H. P. Kelley. 


1465. Clostermann, Gerhard. (Städtisches For- 
Schungsinstitut f. Psychologie d. Arbeit u. Bildung, 
Galsenkirchen, Germany) Praktische Einführung 
in die Korrelationsrechnung nach der Prozent- 
Quotien-Methode (PQM). [Practical introduction 
to the computation of correlations by the percentage- 
quotient method (POM).] Münster, Germany: 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1960. ix, 63 
p. DM 7.—This is a supplement to the author's first 
exposition of his method in “Die Prozent-Quotient- 
Methode" (1958) where the necessary tables are also 
found. Examples from various fields show that this 
simplified handling of 2X2 tables yields results 
close to those of the chi-square method, the tetra- 
choric correlations nomographs, contingency coef- 
ficient, etc, if no entry is less than 5 and the di- 
vision line is at the 50% point.—E. Bakis. 


1466. Davies, V. (Washington State U.) The 
measurement of disproportionality. Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 407-414——“The concept of disproportion- 
ality is derived from differential quotas contributed 
by the categories of an independent variable to the 
categories of a dependent variable. Desirable proper- 
ties of a coefficient to measure degree of dispropor- 
tionality include: directionality, a value of zero with 
statistical independence, a value of unity with perfect 
correlation, freedom from change when the differen- 
tial quotas remain constant, applicability to con- 
tingency tables of all sizes, and ease of computa- 
tion." The proposed coefficient, d, possesses all these 
properties. “It is defined as the ratio of the sum of 
all positive deviations of observed from expected 
proportions, assuming statistical independence, to the 
maximum possible sum of such deviations for a given 
table.” Comparisons with other indices and appli- 
cations are described —H. P. Shelley. 
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1467. Davis, Frederick B. (Hunter Coll.) In- 
terpretation of differences among averages and 
individual test scores. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
162-170.—To find out if the algebraic signs would 
rather consistently be the same for differences be- 
tween means of scores in successive samples drawn 
at random from the same population, an appropriate 
standard error of the difference between means should 
be employed. To find out if the algebraic signs 
would rather consistently be the same for differences 
between means of scores on successive equivalent 
forms administered to the same sample, an appro- 
priate standard error of measurement of the differ- 
ence between means should be employed. 19 equa- 
tions are presented. R. M. Frumkin, 


1468. DuBois, Philip H. (Washington U.) An 
analysis of Guttman’s simplex. Psychometrika, 
1960, 25, 173-182.—1f a correlation matrix of n 
variables forms a perfect simplex, it can always be 
factored into n/2 orthogonal reference variables by 
applying Spearman's formula for a general factor 
to a variation of the triangular method of factoring. 
The solution automatically forces all even-numbered 
variables to have communalities of unity, "it is ap- 
parent that the rank of a simplex, with communalities 
in the diagonal, is n/2 rather than n-2 as asserted by 
Guttman."—4. Lubin. 


1469. Green, Bert F., Jr, & Tukey, John W. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Complex analy- 
ses of variance: General problems. Psychometrika, 
1960, 25, 127-152.— The choice of error term, the 
transformation of the observed scores, the posting of 
mean squares, crossed and nested classifications, fixed 
and random variables, and variance component analy- 
sis are discussed in terms of a worked example with 
6 classifications. "Many investigators believe that 
the sole purpose of analysis of variance is to provide 
statistical tests of significance. .. . We hope to coun- 
teract such views." If the classes of independent 
variables are exhaustive, the variable is fixed; if 
the classes are a sample from a large population, the 
variable is random.—4. Lubin. 


1470. Gulliksen, H., & Messick, S. J. (Eds) 
Psychological scaling: Theory and application. 
New York: John Wiley, 1960. xiii, 211 p. $5.00 — 
14 papers on theoretical developments and applica- 
tions in several aspects of psychological measure- 
ment presented originally at a conference on scaling 
at Princeton, New Jersey, in 1958. Aside from 
Chapter 1 which is a short historical introduction by 
the senior editor, the papers follow the topics of the 
conference: there are 4 papers on properties of 
“Category and Quantitative Estimation Scales,” 
papers on psycho-physical scaling, 2 on test theory, 
3 on utility and choice behavior, and 3 on “Multi- 
variate Scaling Models.” The series includes both 
papers that are purely theoretical and those directed 
toward application. The latter, however, contain the 
theoretical development of the models employed. 
(154 ref.) —H. Pick. 


1471. Hays, William L. (U. Michigan) A note 
on average tau as a measure of concordance. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1960, 55, 331-341.—A. computa- 
tionally convenient way to find average tau is pointe! 
out, and the possibility is raised of simple chi-square 
tests of significance for average т as well as Ken- 
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dall’s coefficient of agreement u. A method for 
obtaining the rank order of “best fit” to a group of 
rankings in terms of average tau is also discussed. 
Finally, an “analysis of agreement” is proposed based 
upon a partition of average tau into agreement 
within and between experimental group.—Author 
abstract. 

1472. Hill, Hubert M. (Tennessee Eastman Com- 
pany, Kingsport) Experimental designs to adjust 
for time trends. Technometrics, 1960, 2, 67-82.— 
Reviews experimental designs (other than Latin 
squares and randomized blocks) amenable to adjust- 
ing for time trends. ‘Attention is centered around 
designs which have been proposed by С. Е. Р. Box 
and D. R. Cox. Cox’s designs handle either quali- 
tative or quantitative variables with treatments at 2, 
3, or 4 levels. Time trends are restricted to repre- 
sentation by a quadratic or cubic equation. Box’s 
designs are given to examining the linear effects of 
only quantitative variables, but the time trends can 
be of any order. The work of Box and Cox is ex- 
tended by combining their schemes to generate addi- 
tional designs for studying both qualitative and quan- 
titative factors in the presence of time trends. All 
designs reviewed or proposed require that time in- 
tervals be equally spaced.—R. E. Chandler. 

1473. Hoel, Paul G. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Elementary statistics. New York: John 
Wiley, 1960. 261 р. $5.50.—Many of the more 
elementary topics in statistical methodology are in- 
cluded, e.g., probability, frequency distributions, sam- 
pling, estimation, testing hypotheses, correlation, re- 
gression, chi-square distribution, analysis of variance, 
and nonparametric tests. Exercises are given at the 
end of each chapter. The answers to the odd-num- 
bered exercises are listed at the end of the book. 
The book is designed for a 1-semester course for 
students whose background in mathematics is limited 
to high school algebra.—J. S. Amann. 


1474. Howard, Ronald A. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Dynamic programming and Markov 
processes. New York: John Wiley, 1960. viii, 
136 p. $5.75.—An analytic structure, based on the 
Markov process аза model, is developed for the de- 
scription and analysis of complex systems. Both 
discrete- and continuous-time Markov process models 
are developed with illustrations of applications to pro- 
duction and other competitive systems.—G. E. Briggs. 


1475. Jackson, J. Edward. (Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst.) Bibliography on sequential analysis. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1960, 55, 561-580.—This article 
contains 374 references dealing with the subject of 
sequential analysis. These references are listed al- 
phabetically by author and also broken down into 
fourteen subject categories.— Author abstract. 


„1476. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. Illinois) _Direc- 
tional statistical decisions. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 
160-167.—Concerning the traditional nondirection: 
2-sided test of significance, the author argues that 
we cannot logically make a directional statistical 
decision or statement when the null hypothesis is re- 
jected on the basis of the direction of the difference 
in the observed means." Thus, this test “should al- 
most never be used." He proposes that "almost with- 
Out exception the directional two-sided test should 
replace" it (18 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 
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1477. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. Illinois) Varimax 
solution for primary mental abilities. Psycho- 
metrika, 1960, 25, 153-158.—Thurstone's Primary 
Mental Abilities study is used to compare the vari- 
max solution with 3 other orthogonal solutions: 
Thurstone’s rotation to simple structure, Zimmer- 
man’s rerotation, and the quartimax analytic rotation 
devised by Wrigley, Saunders, and Neuhaus. "It 
has not been suggested that the varimax solution be 
considered an approximation to simple structure . . . 
it would appear desirable in the light of the rise of 
analytic criterion for rotation, to cease paying obei- 
sance to a notion (simple structure) which opera- 
tionally, apparently of necessity, must remain a sub- 
jective, scientifically unpalatable, art."—4. Lubin. 


1478. Kastenbaum, Marvin A. A note on the 
additive partitioning of chi-square in contingency 
tables. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 416-422.—The exact 
partition of the total chi-square so as to afford com- 
parisons among frequencies is described. Short-cut 
formulas are given and illustrated for handling a 
broad class of orthogonal contrasts which may be 
tested with one or more degrees of freedom. Such 
contrasts may involve rows or columns or both rows 
and columns of the contingency table—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


1479. Kramer, Amihud. (U. Maryland) A rapid 
method for determining significance of differences 
from rank sums. Food Technol, 1960, 14, 576- 
581—A method is described for evaluating rank 
order sensory or preference data from taste panels. 
Tt is based on the expansion of the multinomial dis- 
tribution using treatment designations as terms of 
the multinomial, and number of replications, which is 
the number of panel members, as the power. Tables 
of values of rank sums significant at the 595 and 196 
levels, both when one treatment has been predeter- 
mined for comparison and when it has not, are pro- 
vided for 2-20 replicates by 2-12 treatment.—D. R. 
Peryam. 


1480. Krause, M.S. Note on the effects of fail- 
ures of assumption on the correction for attenua- 
tion. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 323-324.—"The pre- 
cision of the correction for attenuation is contingent 
upon some highly restrictive assumptions. If these 
are not met, the corrected coefficient may be either an 
overestimate or an underestimate."—C. Н. Ammons. 


1481. Lawley, D. N. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Approximate methods in factor analysis. Brit. J. 
statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 11-17.—This paper "deals 
with the problem of estimating a factor matrix, when 
certain specified factor loadings are known or аз- 
sumed in advance to be zero. Two simple procedures 
are proposed, the first for uncorrelated factors, the 
second for correlated factors. An approximate test 
for the significance of the residuals is also described, 
and the whole process illustrated by a worked ex- 
ample."—H. P. Kelley. 


1482. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Large-sample covariance 
analysis when the control variable is fallible. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1960, 55, 307-321.—When the 
control variable contains errors of measurement, the 
usual analysis of covariance fails to adjust adequately 
for initial differences between groups. A large-sam- 
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ple significance test is presented here for the case 
where the fallible control variable has been measured 
in duplicate—Author abstract. 


1483. Madansky, Albert. (Rand Corp.) De- 
terminantal methods in latent class analysis. Psy- 
chometrika, 1960, 25, 183—198.—Some extensions of 
the existing determinantal methods for solving the 
accounting equations in latent class analysis are pre- 
sented. These extensions cover more cases than 
previous methods, give rise to new sufficient condi- 
tions for identifiability of the latent class model, and 
give insight into the necessity of various sufficient 
conditions for identifiability. These implications to 
the identifiability problem are discussed—A. Lubin. 


1484. Merwin, Jack. (Syracuse U.) Rational 
and mathematical relationships of six scoring pro- 
cedures applicable to three-choice items. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 153-161.—The use of 6 maximally 
weighted scores will always lead to item efficiency 
which is as high, or higher than that obtained by any 
other procedure; if the efficiency of scoring schemes 
utilizing 2, 3, and 6 integer scores and sets of 2, 3, 
and 6 scores weighted to produce maximum correla- 
tion with the criterion are compared. (6 tables)— 
R. M. Frumkin, 


1485. Pachares, James. (Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Fullerton, Calif.) Tables of confidence limits for 
the binomial distribution. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1960, 55, 521-533.— Values of p (times 10,000) satis- 
fying the equation: 


x 
n 
a= 5 (p) а-в 
= 

are given to 4 figures for n = 55(5)100, x = 0(1)n-1 
and a= .005, .010, .025, .050.— Author abstract. 

1486. Pilkington, G. W. (U. Sheffield, England) 
Taylor on “law” and “theory” in psychology. Brit. 
J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 47-54.— "This paper 
criticizes the ideal of ‘law’ and ‘theory’ in psychology 
put forward by Taylor. It is suggested that his first 
two requirements for ‘genuine’ scientific laws are so 
stringent as to be unrealistic, and that the second two, 
though sound in principle, are too vague for it to be 
clear what particular psychological laws they are 
intended to exclude. Finally, reasons are adduced 
for rejecting what Peters has called ‘dogmatic meth- 
odism,’ of which Taylor’s proposals are typical ex- 
amples.” (19 ref.) —H. P. Kelley. 


1487. Ray, William S. (Penn. State U.) An 
introduction to experimental design. New York: 
Macmillan, 1960. xii, 254 p. $6.50 Designed to 
serve as a text for a l-semester course for graduate 
students in psychology, the material has been used 
with students in education, Sociology, and a number 
of other areas as well Аз to content, the author 
states: "Certain designs which occur repeatedly in 
actual practice are emphasized. Designs which are 
the exceptions in practice . . . or which involve the 
user in more than the normal number of uncertain- 
ties were not selected or are not emphasized" As 
to level of difficulty, he states: "It is quite easy at the 
beginning. It is my own judgment that difficulty 
increases, at an increasing rate, up to the very end. 
... Some students may find the last chapter too dif- 
ficult.” The topics covered are indicated by the 
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chapter titles: “Prospect,” “Fundamentals,” “The 
Single-Variable Experiment,” “Basic Statistics," 
"Random Variation,” “The Formal Experiment,” 
"Incorrect Decisions,” “Assumptions,” "Matching," 
“Adjusting,” “Factorial Designs,” “Factorial Designs 
with Matching,” ‘Factorial Designs with Adjusting,” 
“Specific Comparisons,” “Specific Comparisons in 
Factorial Designs,” “Extensions,” and “Special Prob- 
lems."—H. P. Kelley. 


1488. Rimoldi, Н. J. A., & Devane, J. R. Some 
considerations on scaling procedures. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 207-213.—"The authors infer 
the constants for the transformation of data resulting 
from scaling procedures and suggest experimental 
formats that are more likely to yield normal response 
distributions than the conventional successive inter- 
vals format."—C. Н. Ammons. 


1489. Robertson, W. Н. (Sandia Corp.) Pro- 
gramming Fisher's exact method of comparing 
two percentages. Technometrics, 1960, 2, 103-107. 
—Gives a flow chart, computational formulae, and a 
numerical example for programing Fischer's exact 
method of comparing 2 percentages. The assumption 
is made that the percentages to be compared are in 
the fraction form ру = a/(a + b) and po = c/(c + d), 
where a, b, c, d are entries in a fourfold table. Com- 
putational time varies directly with the number of 
division-multiplication cycles involved, the total num- 
ber of these being (a+1) (3a--2c)/2. The pro- 
gram itself has been written for the LGP-30, but can 
be easily adapted for use on many other com- 
puters. Program statements are not included.—R. E. 
Chandler. 


1490. Saunders, David R. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) А computer program to 
find the best fitting orthogonal factors for a given 
hypothesis. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 199-205.—A 
modification of the quartimax computation for factor 
rotation is described in which a hypothesized factor 
pattern is given to the machine along with the data. 
The machine uses the pattern to select the subset of 
variables to which it will attend when rotating in à 
given plane, in order to find an orthogonal solution 
which closely fits the hypothesis, The program also 
provides a measure of the goodness of this fit. The 
program can utilize pattern matrices that reflect only 
partial hypotheses as to the nature of the factors, as 
well as those that specify highly determined simple 
structure.—4. Lubin. 


1491. Siegel, Sidney, & Tukey, John W. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) A nonparametric sum of ranks 
procedure for relative spread in unpaired samples. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1960, 55, 429-445.—A non- 
parametric procedure is presented to test the null 
hypothesis that two independent samples come from 
the same population against the alternative hypothe- 
sis that the samples come from population differing 
in variability or “spread.” Extensive tables of cri- 
tical values are included for п<п„<20. Large 
sample procedures are presented which include a cor- 
rection for tied observations. The test is entirely 
distribution-free under the usual randomization pro- 
cedures against the null hypothesis that the 2 dis- 
tributions are identical. The absence of any пог- 
mality assumption is a particularly important feature 
of the test, because its parametric alternative, the 
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test for variance differences, is quite sensitive to 
departures from normality. The test has the addi- 
tional advantage of being directly applicable to non- 
numerical ordinal data——Author abstract. 


1492. Steel, Robert G. D. (USA Mathematical 
Research Center, Madison, Wis.) A rank sum test 
for comparing all pairs of treatments. Techno- 
metrics, 1960, 2, 197-207.—Offers a multiple compari- 
son rank sum test for the simultaneous comparison 
of all pairs of treatments in a l-way classification 
with equal numbers of observations. A numerical 
example for the case in which 3 treatments are in- 
volved is included, along with 1-tailed and 2-tailed 
significance tables. The effect of heterogeneity of 
variance in the parent population upon the sensitivity 
of the proposed test is investigated, and a mathe- 
matical appendix is included in which the distribu- 
tion of the test statistic is derived for the general 
case.—R. E. Chandler. 


1493. Sterling, T. D. What is so peculiar about 
accepting the null hypothesis? Psychol, Rep., 1960, 
7; 363-364.—The author concludes that “the problem 

. is really not one of not being able to reject a 
special hypothesis but of choosing the correct sta- 
tistical procedure so that all necessary decisions can 
be made."—C. H. Ammons. 


1494. Stone, M. (Medical Research Council, Lon- 
don, England) Ап extension of the chi-squared 
test for randomness. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 
13, 31-32.— This short article “describes a statistical 
test for random allocation, which has the property of 
being invariant even when the labelling of cells is 
changed.” —H. P. Kelley, 


1495. Swineford, Frances. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Some relations between 
test scores and item statistics. J. educ. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 26-30.—For 2 multiple-choice tests, rela- 
tionships were determined among 4 variables: (a) 
the ratio (n — chance) /ор where п is the number of 
items in the test and chance is the expected mean 
score if all answer sheets were marked at random; 
(b) an estimate of test reliability; (c) a measure of 
the variability of item difficulty indices, and (d) the 
reciprocal of the square of the mean of the item- 
test correlations. Formulas for estimating the score 
standard deviation, the test reliability, and the mean 
item-test correlation were developed—W. W. Wat- 
tenberg. 

(See also Abstract 1441) 
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1496. Cerdá, Enrique. (Barcelona, Spain) Psi- 
cologia aplicada: Metodos de exploracion de las 
aptitudes y de la personalidad. Barcelona, Spain: 
Editorial Herder, 1960. 421 p. $5.50—A textbook 
of applied psychology. After a 50-page introduction, 

5 pages are devoted to measurement of intelligence 
and aptitude, 140 pages to measurement of person- 
ality, and 80 pages to fields of application (about 
evenly divided among school, industrial, clinical, and 
military psychology). The techniques and discus- 
sions reviewed are primarily those either developed 
or well known in the English-speaking countries. 
A few tests, however, and a number of discussions 
reviewed are likely to be unfamiliar to most English- 
speaking psychologists. Reference is made to Span- 
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ish adaptations of several well-known tests developed 
in English. A 6-page appendix presents a history of 
applied psychology in Spain.—I. L. Child. 

1497. Hinsie, L. E., & Campbell, R. J. Psychi- 
atric dictionary. (3rd ed.) New York: Oxford 
Univer. Press, 1960. ix, 788 p. $17.50.—The text 
covers all fields of psychiatry and many terms from 
related fields, Illustrative quotations are used in the 
frequent encyclopedic articles. "Many of the defini- 
tions of the first edition have been revised to include 
generally accepted psychodynamic formulations of 
common symptoms and syndromes.” About 1300 
terms included in the first edition have been dropped 
and nearly 2000 added for a total of about 8500 terms. 
Comparatively few terms from psychology are in- 
cluded. For example, from Machine-theory to Manic- 
depressive psychosis there are 31 terms in Drever's 
small Dictionary of Psychology and 46 in the pres- 
ent work. Only 9 are found in both.—H. B. English. 


1498. Kaplan, B. & Wapner, S. (Eds. Per- 
spectives in psychological theory : Essays in honor 
of Heinz Werner. New York: International Uni- 
ver. Press, 1960. 384 p. $7.50.—14 articles were 
written for Heinz Werner on the occasion of his 70th 
birthday. The authors are S. Arieti, S. E. Asch, 
J. S. Bruner, T. Dembo, K. Goldstein, M. D. Huling, 
R. Jakobson, B. Kaplan, G. S. Klein, N. R. F. Maier, 
A.H. Maslow, G. Murphy, Н. Nerlove, D. Rapaport, 
M. Scheerer, T. C. Schneirla, S. Wapner, and H. A. 
Witkin, They cover the topics of emotion, percep- 
tion, values, cognition, and development. A chrono- 
logical bibliography of publications by Werner is in- 
cluded—R. М. Klein. 


(See also Abstract 2040) 
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1499. Ainsworth, Mary D. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
The significance of the five year research pro- 
gramme of the Institute of Child Study. Bull. 
Inst. Child Stud., 1960, 22 (1), 3-16.—Evaluates the 
service, training, and research functions of the in- 
stitute; elaborates 4 important aspects of W. E. 
Blatz’s security theory; and cites some major recent 
publications emerging from security research, includ- 
ing new tests, Discusses the importance of the child- 
mother relationship in infancy for several current 
theories of personality development, pointing out 
some urgent directions in which security research 
could move—primarily in relation to language and 
social interpersonal relations. —D. С. Applesweig. 


1500. American Psychological Association, 
Board of Professional Affairs, Committee on 
Private Practice. Proposed standards for APA 
directory listings of private practice. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 110-112.—2 sets of “minimum 
standards for engaging in the independent private 
practice of psychology (whether full-time or part- 
time), and for representing oneself as so engaged 

Directory listings, announcements of 


(by means of if 
practice, and the like)” are proposed. Possession 


of the doctoral degree in psychology is common to 
both proposals with further requirements of 2 years 
of paid full-time experience for persons who were 
American Psychological Association members on or 
before January 1, 1958 and 3 years for those who 
became members later—S. J. Lachman. 
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1501. American Psychological Association, 
Council of Editors. Summary report of journal 
operations: 1958. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 
826.—S. J. Lachman. 


1502. American Psychological ^ Association, 
Policy and Planning Board. Revision of APA 
bylaws. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 135-154.— 
S. J. Lachman. 


» 1503. Bowles, Frank Н. (College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, Princeton, N. J.) Admission to 
college: A perspective for the 1960’s. Princeton, 
N.J.: College Entrance Examination Board, 1960. 
144 p. $.50.—“This report, unlike its annual pre- 
decessors, views the work of the College Entrance 
Examination Board in three periods of time. The 
first section is a review and statement of the trends 
and events which transformed the Board during the 
years 1947-57; the second, a consideration of the 
present state of the Board, as revealed by its inter- 
ests and activities in the past two years; and the 
third, an examination of problems and probable de- 
velopments in the foreseeable future.” A brief state- 
ment on test "coaching" is appended.—C. T. Morgan. 


1504. David, H. P. (Ed. (New Jersey Dept. 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton) 50 years of 
psychological services in the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, 1910-1960. 
Welf. Reporter, 1960, 11, 149-218.—A. commemora- 
tive issue with remarks and papers by H. P. David, 
L. B. Wescott, J. E. W. Wallin, Margaret Otis, E. A. 
Doll, A. K. Eccles, R. Stone, R. M. Beechley, J. D. 
Jackson, J. Q. Holsopple, Anna S. Starr, J. D. Ead- 
line, and M. G. Kott.—C. T. Morgan. 


1505. Fleurant, С. А propos d'un congrés: 
Réflexions sur quelques problémes concernant les 
sourds. [With reference to a congress: Reflections 
on some problems of the deaf.] BINOP, 1960, 16, 
149-179.—This is a report on the third Congress of 
the World Federation of the Deaf held at Wiesbaden, 
Germany in 1959. Majority attending were deaf. 
Lack of internationally accepted definition of deaf- 
ness creates problems in diagnosis and care. Diag- 
nosis is difficult, requiring comprehensive study of 
the individual, Scientific study of socialization of 
deaf persons has brought changes in attitudes, such 
as granting of drivers’ licenses in many countries. 
Restrictions imposed in early education tend to foster 
dependency. It has been suggested that one cause 
of difficulty is abstract nature of social concepts, not 
easily learned by the deaf. Segregation in special 
schools is typical, but questioned. Arguments are 
given for and against use of signs and gestures in 
teaching. Reorganization of education for the deaf 
is suggested, emphasizing grouping according to de- 
grees of hearing loss, and intelligence. Increased 
facilities for teaching and higher education, as well 
as “adult education”; improved guidance facilities; 
and increased apprenticeship opportunities are needed. 
—F. M. Douglass. 

1506. Kaplan, Norman. (Cornell U.) Research 
overhead and the universities. Science, 1960, 132, 
400-404.—“Should overhead, or the ‘indirect’ costs 
of conducting basic research in the private universi- 
ties, be fully reimbursed? Contrary to the appar- 
ently increasing trend toward an affirmative answer 
among those in universities as well as in the federal 
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government, this article examines the case for the 
other side. . . . The question of overhead costs must 
be viewed in the broader perspective of a national 
science policy as well as long-range university goals. 
The probability is that the federal government will 
maintain and even extend its present level of research 
support. . . . If we are not to abdicate our responsi- 
bilities, both to the universities and to the national 
research structure, questions such as these must be 
faced in the context of an emerging national science 
policy.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1507. Marriott, R. Origine et réalisations du 
Centre de Recherches en psychologie industrielle 
du Medical Research Council. [The origin and 
work of the Medical Research Council’s industrial 
psychology research group.] Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. 
Appl., 1960, 9(1), 2-17.—Recent investigations and 
research in progress. (French and English, 59 ref.) 
—C. J. Adkins. 

1508. Russell, Roger W. (Indiana U.) Roles 
for psychologists in the "maintenance of peace." 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 95-109.—The follow- 
ing are discussed: Opinions Concerning the General 
Issue; Current Practices in “Maintenance of Peace" 
(International cooperation, Compromise, Arms regu- 
lation, Persuasion, Deterrent power); Contributions 
by Psychologists (Search for Psychological Com- 
ponents, Summarizing and Integrating Current In- 
formation, Research, Application of Current Knowl- 
edge and Skills; Collaboration with Other Interested 
Disciplines) ; Contributions by APA (Extensions of 
Present APA Programs, An APA Program in Na- 
tional and International Affairs); and Prospects. 
ll suggestions are made concerning an American 
Psychological Association Program in national and 
international affairs.—S. J. Lachman. 


1509. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) The na- 
tional defense counseling and guidance training 
institutes program: A report of the first 50 in- 
stitutes. (Publ. OE-25011, Bull. No. 31) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1960. vi, 93 p. $.35.—The report “points 
out what was done in the institutes, describes who 
attended them, gives pertinent information as to 
faculty, and reviews other important aspects of the 
program."—C. T. Morgan. 

1510. United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education. Co- 
operative research projects: Fiscal 1959. (Publ. 
OE-12004) Washington, D.C.: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1960. хі, 53 p. $25— 
“This bulletin is the third in a series of annual pub- 
lications issued by the Cooperative Research Program 
of the Office of Education. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide practitioners, researchers, and others interested 
in education with information concerning research 
projects that are being supported under the Coopera- 
tive Research Program. A brief description of each 
project initiated during fiscal year 1959 is included." 
—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 1540, 2683) 
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1511. Allen, К. M. (U. Miami) The school psy- 
chologist: Image and role in process. Train. sch. 
Bull., 1960, 56, 136-139.— The role of the school psy- 
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chologist is described as unclear. The image of the 
school psychologist is described as “clouded by the 
many faceted perceptions of the classroom teacher, 
the principal, the school board, and the state depart- 
ments of education.” It is the author's opinion that 
the school psychologist has not yet made the optimal 
contribution of his profession in the school setting. — 
V. M. Staudt. 


1512. American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology, Inc. 1959 annual report. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 827-828.—Summary 
of ABEPP activity since its incorporation. —$. J. 
Lachman. 


1513. American Psychological Association. Of- 
ficers, boards, committees, and representatives of 
the American Psychological Association: 1959- 
1960. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 765-783.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


1514. American Psychological Association, 
Board of Professional Affairs, Committee on Re- 
lations with the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. Joint report on relations between psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 
198-200.— "The members of both committees felt it 
essential to reestablish more effective communication. 
... The public need is such and the professional man- 
power problem is such that both parent groups can- 
not fail to recognize the legitimate interests of society 
as a third part in their negotiations and in their inter- 
professional relations.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1515. Axelson, Leland J. (State Coll. Washing- 
ton) Differences in productivity of doctorates in 
sociology. J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 49-55.—Search- 
ing the American Sociological Review, American 
Journal of Sociology, and Social Forces for articles, 
and The Cumulative Book Index and the Library of 
Congress Catalog of Printed Cards, the author tested 
the hypothesis that "individuals will publish more 
frequently in the years immediately following the 
acquisition of the Ph.D. degree than at any other 
time in their professional careers." Both the per- 
centage of individuals publishing articles in any 
5-year period and the volume of articles per year 
decrease as опе moves further away from the year 
the doctorate was received. Maximum publication 
of books tends to come approximately 5 years later 
than does maximum production of articles. Institu- 
tional norms support early academic activity and 
tend to rationalize later retardation of such activity 
in individuals who have assumed positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility.—C. Epstein. 


1516. Bath, John A. (Iowa State U.) Follow- 
up of undergraduate majors in psychology. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 461-462—A 10-year period sur- 
vey of 82 BS degree graduates in psychology from 
State University of Iowa showed that almost half 
had continued with graduate work in psychology. 
6%, felt that their work in psychology had little or 
no value for their current work.—1/. B. Essman. 


1517. Carter, Launor F. (System Development 
Corp, Santa Monica, Calif. Proceedings of the 
Sixty-seventh annual business meeting of the 

erican Psychological Association, Inc.: Re- 
port of the recording secretary. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959, 14, 741-763.—S. J. Lachman. 
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1518. Crawford, Meredith Р. (Human Resources 
Research Office, Washington, D.C.) Report of the 
treasurer of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 763-764.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


A 1519. Garcia, José Sánchez. Necesidad de de- 
limitar las funciones del psiquiatra y del psicdlogo. 
[The need of delimiting the functions of the psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1960, 23, 253-278.—Psychotherapy is the ex- 
clusive domain of the medical profession; and its 
practice by any other person, with or without uni- 
versity studies, should be considered as illegal exer- 
cise of medicine. Misunderstandings concerning the 
differential functions of psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists have caused serious trouble for both professions 
in other countries and difficulties for the patient.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


1520. Gelfand, Sidney, & Kelley, James G. 
(Harvard Medical School) The Psychologist in 
community mental health. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 223-226.—1t is "our belief that the field of 
community mental health is a challenging and stimu- 
lating field for research oriented psychologists. We 
feel strongly that the identity of the psychologist may 
be best maintained through a scientist-professional 
model.” Recommendations are made for the future 
training of psychologists in this field. The individ- 
ual psychologist “must be assisted by adequate post- 
doctoral interdisciplinary training in a university 
setting.” Major sections are: Maintenance of an 
Identity, Scientist and Professional, and Training 
the Scientist-Professional—S. J. Lachman. 


1521. Jorve, W. R. (U. Minnesota) Occupa- 
tional prestige of clinical and counseling psychol- 
ogy specialties. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 235. 
—Abstract. 


1522, Kennedy, Wallace A., Nielson, Willard; 
Lindner, Ron; Turner, Jack, & Moon, Harold. 
(Florida State U.) Psychological measurements 
of future scientists. Psychol. Rep. 1960, 7, 515- 
517.2 groups of future scientists reveal certain 
characteristics from psychological testing; these in- 
cluded good adjustment as indexed by MMPI scores, 
interest in intellectual values, an attitude of inde- 
pendence, and the ability to work on complex tasks. 
—JW. B. Essman. 


1523. Korner, Ija М. Clinical psychology and 
science. Provo Pap., 1957, 1(2), 44-55.—The au- 
thor discusses the question, “Ts clinical psychology a 
science?” He notes the difficulty involved in answer- 
ing this question because of the ever-changing nature 
of the concept “scientific” in the philosophy of sci- 
ence, and the tendency to gauge the scientific purity 
of a field by the amount of rigor displayed in investi- 
gation, The historical background of psychology and 
gains which have accrued in the last few years are 
discussed with emphasis on their influence on the 
scientific status of clinical psychology —W. F, Hill. 


1524. Kremeier, Klaus. Zur forensischen Praxis 
des Psychologen. [On forensic practice of psy- 
chologists.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 21-36.— The 
psychologist called upon as an expert witness en- 
counters thorny problems. His position with respect 
to his legal status, his range of competence, and the 
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weight of his expert evidence are discussed—W,. J. 
Koppitz. 

1525. Lehman, Harvey C. (Ohio U.) The age 
decrement in outstanding scientific creativity. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 128-134.—Criticisms 
of the index of citation are presented. Data are cited 
to bolster the thesis "that the age decrement in out- 
standing scientific creativity is not an artifact but a 
fact" Major sections are: The Index of Citation 
and How It Was Obtained, What Historians of Sci- 
ence Think of the Index of Citation, New Data, and 
The Findings of Some Outstanding Scholars. “Older 
men may be more scholarly, but they do not usually 
exhibit more originality than do younger ones."— 
S. J. Lachman, 


1526. McCary, J. 1. (U. Houston) A psy- 
chologist testifies in court. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 53-57.—“The case presented, while not an 
‘ideal’ court case, points up some of the problems 
which are likely to confront psychologists called to 
testify. . . . Partial transcripts from three different 
court cases were combined into one hypothetical 
case." The transcript is presented in the following 
major section: Direct Examination, Cross Examina- 
tion, Redirect Examination, Recross Examination.— 
S. J. Lachman. 

1527. Moore, Bruce V. Educational facilities 
and financial assistance for graduate students in 
psychology: 1960-61. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 
797-816.—8S. J. Lachman. 

1528. Panse, Friedrich. Klinische Psychologie: 
Ein psychiatrisches Bediirfnis. [Clinical psychol- 
ogy: A psychiatric need.] Arbeitsgemein. Forsch. 
Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 1960, 88, 7-32.—A re- 
view of progress through the last 100 years in the 
collaboration of psychology and psychiatry. Efforts 
should be made to bring about closer cooperation be- 
tween clinical psychologists and psychiatrists in Ger- 
many, (English summary)—C. Т. Morgan. 


1529. Pressey, S. L. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Toward earlier creativity in psychology. 
Amer, Psychologist, 1960, 15, 124—127.—For the doc- 
torate in chemistry median ages of 28.0 (1909-1920) 
and 287 (1950-1954) are reported; for the doctorate 
in psychology median ages of 29.5 and 31.2 for com- 
parable periods are reported. “Аз compared with 
chemists, psychologists thus tend to obtain the doc- 
torate older—and increasingly so." The "present 
31 is too old a median age for obtaining the doctorate 
in psychology ... [an] earlier [age] would increase 
and perhaps improve professional productivity. . . . 
New programs for superior undergraduates involving 
first selection before entrance, throughout guidance 
and instruction by outstanding faculty members, skip- 
ping of repetitious freshman year work with admis- 
sion even than to advanced courses, and research as- 
sistantships even in the second year give special 
promise of early finding and furthering creativity." 
—S. J. Lachman. 


1530. Rettig, Salomon; Jacobson, Frank N., & 
Pasamanick, Benjamin. (Ohio State U.) The 
motivational pattern of the mental health profes- 
sional. In Social aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. 
res, Rep., 1958, No. 10. Pp. 1-18—By means of the 
magnetic board rating technique “data were collected 
on 468 people, representing the professions of psy- 
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chiatry, medicine, psychology, social work, teaching, 
and nursing. The professionals were randomly se- 
lected and came from various state hospitals and 
schools, private agencies, general hospitals, public 
schools, and from private practice in Ohio. The re- 
sults indicate that the seeking of intellectual stimula- 
tion appears to be the essence of the work motiva- 
tion of the professional."—4R. Kaelbling. 

1531. Riegel, Lyman M., & Spern, Raymond A. 
Psychologists’ concept of their role in institutions 
housing the “criminally insane." Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 15, 160-163.—Institutions in 48 states 
housing persons legally defined as “criminally in- 
sane” were sent questionnaires; 89% were returned. 
The ratio of patients per psychologists varies greatly 
—from 5 to 2000 per psychologist. “41% of the 
psychologists are full-time, while 56% of the units 
have only part-time psychologists.” Major activity 
of psychologists is psychodiagnosis and secondarily 
psychotherapy. Medical administrations “have 
strongly favorable attitudes toward psychologists per- 
forming psychotherapy and ... as a whole psycholo- 
gists working with the ‘criminally insane’ are fairly 
well satisfied in their relations with their administra- 
tion.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1532. Rohles, F. H., Jr. (Ed.) (Holloman AFB, 
Alamogordo, N. Mex.) A preliminary survey of 
human factors personnel Washington, D.C.: 
Documentation Inc., 1960. 27 p—An alphabetical 
and a geographical listing of approximately 1000 
psychologists and nonpsychologists engaged in hu- 
man factors work.—C. T. Morgan. 

1533. Russell, Roger W. (American Psychologi- 
cal Ass.) Annual report of the executive secre- 
tary: 1959. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 735-739. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


1534. Santostefano, Sebastian. (U. Colorado 
School of Medicine) Postdoctoral training in clini- 
cal psychology: A preliminary report by an inter- 
est group. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 213-215.— 
3 purposes of this paper are: “to bring to those con- 
cerned with the education of psychologists some in- 
formation about postdoctoral training in clinical psy- 
chology and some thinking of an interest group ac- 
tively concerned with this problem, to call to the 
attention of potential candidates postdoctoral train- 
ing opportunities which now exist, and to invite 
correspondence and future participation from inter- 
ested institutions and individuals.” 19 centers offer- 
ing postdoctoral fellowships and their training direc- 
tors are listed.—S. J. Lachman. 


1535. Tallent, N. (VA Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) Psychological consultation in psychiatry. 
Dis. nerv. Sys., 1960, 21, 560-566.—A discussion of 
the role of the psychologist, his use and interpreta- 
tion of psychological tests, and his writing of psy- 
chological reports for the use of a psychiatrist—C. 
T. Morgan. 

1536. Towbin, Alan P. (VA Hosp., West Haven, 
Conn.) When are cookbooks useful? Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 119-123.— The clinical psycholo- 
gist as tester in the diagnostic triad (patient, refer- 
ring person, and tester) may have the role of a tech- 
nician or consultant. Asa technician, he is concerned 
with comparing the patient with others (diagnostic 
categorization) ; as a consultant, he attempts to un- 
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derstand the patient—to develop and evaluate hy- 
potheses on the basis of the patient’s behavior (rather 
than in getting test responses from him). "The im- 
portant differences between these two roles arise from 
the differences in the position or orientation of the 
psychologists in them. . . . Theoretically the kinds of 
activity in which the clinician cannot be replaced by 
the cookbook represent the limits of computing ma- 
chines, of which the cookbook is a special case.” It 
is the role of technician “that requires the use of 
cookbooks."—S. J. Lachman, 


(See also Abstracts 2425, 2692) 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


1537. Brackbill, Yvonne. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Experimental research with children in the Soviet 
Union: Report of a visit. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 226-233.—"In late June 1959, I visited 
several centers of psychological research in Moscow 
and Leningrad." Major sections are: Use of S-R 
Rather than R-R Research Designs, Hypothesis Test- 
ing, Use of Infants and Younger Children in Experi- 
mental Research, Interdisciplinary Cooperation, and 
Stress on Practical Applications. “I was surprised 
by the interest value, the quality, and the quantity of 
Soviet research with children.” There is “an inter- 
cultural problem in semantics that deserves considera- 
tion in the interests of better communication and 
hence better appreciation of Soviet contributions to 
the literature in experimental and child psychology.” 
—S. J. Lachman. 


1538. Brickman, William W. John Dewey in 
Russia. Educ. Theory, 1960, 10, 83-86.—Dewey's 
views on psychology and education were well re- 
garded in the Soviet Union from 1905 to 1931. Sub- 
sequently his popularity declined to the point that, 
since 1952, he has been described as “an ideologist 
of American imperialism” and “a violent enemy of 
the U.S.S.R.”—A. E. Kuenzli. 


1539. McCollom, Ivan N. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Psychologists in industry in the United 
Kingdom and Western Germany. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 15, 58-64.—Major sections are: Number 
of Industrial Psychologists, History, Universities and 
Industrial Psychology, Research Institutes, Present- 
Day Activities (United Kingdom: Vocational guid- 
ance, Personnel selection, Training, Methods study, 
Equipment design, Working conditions; Western 

ermany: Vocational guidance, Personnel selection, 
Skill training, Supervisory and management train- 
mg Accident prevention, Productivity) —S. J. Lach- 

an. 


1540. Masserman, Jules H. (Northwestern U. 
Medical School Chicago) Battlements and bridges 
in the East: The Czechoslovak Psychiatric Con- 
gress with international participation. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1960, 117, 306-313.—N. Н. Pronko. 


1541. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., Flushing) 
1957 and 1958 Russian books in psychology, рѕу- 
chophysiology, and related areas in psychiatry. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 204-207.—“I have in 
my possession 51 Russian books in psychology, PSY- 
chophysiology, and related areas of psychiatry— 
Published in 1957 and 27 in 1958.” The increased 
quantity of Russian books “is by all tokens being 
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matched by a rise in quality.” The “most outstand- 
ing books are in psychophysiology and not in psy- 
chology proper. . . . I would be glad to lend my books 
to Russian-reading psychologists planning published 
reviews.” An annotated list of the 51 books is pre- 
sented.—S. J. Lachman. 

1542. Shah, R. M., & Joshi, P. D. Development 
techniques for personality changes for happier in- 
dividuals and smoother society. J. Educ. Psychol., 
Baroda, 1960, 18, 344-359.—Some aspects of a tech- 
nique to introduce personality changes on a wide 
scale are presented along with 2 illustrations of the 
use of the technique. One is a group discussion of 
industrial supervisors about human relations in su- 
pervisory tasks. The other is a group discussion of 
parents regarding problems and development of chil- 
dren.—D. Lebo. 

1543. Wickert, Frederic R. Industrial psychol- 
огу in Africa. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 163- 
170.—'"The techniques of industrial psychology offer 
striking advantages not only to Africans at the em- 
ployee level but to managements as well" The in- 
dustrial psychology of Africa is mostly influenced by 
the British and French. Considerable American in- 
fluence was apparent in South Africa and Liberia. 
Centers of industrial psychology in Union of South 
Africa, Ghana, Nigeria, Federation of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, Kenya, Uganda, Sierra Leone, Li- 
beria, “French” Africa, and Belgian Congo as well 
as other African countries are mentioned. “The de- 
velopment of industrial psychology in the various 
parts of Africa has generally followed closely upon 
the development of the educational system and of 
industry.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1507, 1528, 1828, 2056, 2071, 
2076, 2097, 2126, 2129, 2170, 2192, 2200, 2216, 
2224, 2227, 2232, 2239, 2242, 2251, 2457, 2749, 
2814, 2815) 
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1544, Baker, Lawrence M. (Purdue U.) Gen- 
eral experimental psychology: An introduction to 
principles. New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 1960, 
xiii, 420 p. $6.00.—A textbook designed specifically 
for the first course in experimental psychology. Ma- 
terial is organized and presented under the following 
chapter titles: “General Problems, Methods, and 
Techniques: Measuring Time for Responses”; “Сеп- 
eral Sensitivity and Structural Considerations” ; “Ex- 
ploring Cutaneous Sense Functions”; “Position and 
Movement Sensitivity”; “Contributions and Experi- 
ments on Hearing”; “Facts, Problems, and Experi- 
ments in Seeing”; “Factors in Perception: Form, 
Distance, Movement”; “Bodily Changes and Psy- 
chological Phenomena"; “The Process of Attending: 
Temporary Set”; “Studies of Association: Relating 
and Organizing”; “Experiments in Exploring, Ma- 
nipulating and Thinking”; “Experiments with 
Drives, Motives, and Social Interaction"; "Design- 
ing and Performing on Original Experiment: Sci- 
ence, Research, Experimentation,” and others.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

1545. Powers, W. T., Clark, К. ‘K., & McFar- 
land, R. L. (VA Hosp., Chicago, Ш.) A general 
feedback theory of human behavior. Part II. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 309-323.—The applica- 
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tions of feedback theory to human behavior are out- 
lined, and 6 hypothesized levels of perceptual vari- 
ables associated with human feedback control systems 
are introduced. The range of these levels is from 
spinal reflexes to those systems perceiving and main- 
taining orderliness and system concepts. An organ- 
izing system is described—W. B. Essman. 


1546. Reid, R. L. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Be- 
havior theory. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1960, No. 
42, 35-39.—One of a series of papers describing mod- 
ern trends. This provides a brief review of the 
growth of behavior theory in the past and an assess- 
ment of present developments in relation to it.—P. F. 
C. Castle. 


PsvcHoPHvsiCs 


1547. Brooks, V., & Hochberg, J. A psycho- 
physical study of “cuteness.” Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 11, 205.—“Three groups of Ss each rated a set 
of five simple drawings of a baby on numbered scales, 
with ‘most cute’ at 10, ‘least cute’ at zero, and the 
rest where appropriate. For Groups A (profile, N 
= 39) and B (full face, N = 38), drawn eye heights 
were varied up (+) and down (—) from those of 
neutral stimulus Faces 1 and 2...; for C (profile, 
N —40), eyes were varied forward (+) and back 
(—) from Stimulus 1." Results were significant for 
Groups A and B, but not for Group C.—C. H. 
Ammons. 


1548. Brown, R. H. Some methodological con- 
siderations in measuring visual thresholds for 
velocity. Percept. mot, Skills, 1960, 11, 111-122.— 
“By expressing speed in terms of the visual angle 
subtended at the eye by a moving stimulus, it is 
possible to compare thresholds reported in the litera- 
ture for different observational distances. Examina- 
tion of threshold distributions shows a proportionality 
between mean and standard deviation. This pro- 
portionality indicates that a logarithmic function of 
angular speed yields, as an approximation, the con- 
stant variance assumed for the curve fitting pro- 
cedures and tests of normal curve statistics.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


1549. Creelman, C. D. (U. Michigan) Applica- 
tions of signal detectability theory to psychophysi- 
cal research: A bibliography. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Univer. Michigan Research Institute, 1960. iv. 12 p. 


1550. Green, David M. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Psychoacoustics and detection the- 
ory. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1189-1203.— 
In this tutorial paper detection theory is treated as a 
combination of 2 theoretical structures: decision the- 
ory and the concept of ideal O. By treating the 
threshold process as an instance of hypothesis testing, 
2 determinants of the process are recognized: (a) the 
detectability of the signal and (b) the criterion level 
of the O. The theory provides a technic of analysis 
which allows one to obtain a quantitative estimate of 
both factors. The concept of ideal O is reviewed 
with special emphasis on the assumptions of the 
derivation.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


1551. Tanner, W. P., Jr. (U. Michigan) Ap- 
plication of the theory of signal detectability to 
amplitude discrimination. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 364.—Abstract. 
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1552. Weiss, Walter, & Ten Eyck, Peter Н. 
(Boston U.) Effects on judgments of changes in 
the response scale. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 487-495, 
—In a study to determine the effect of previous ex- 
perience with differing response scales upon Ss' judg- 
ments of stimuli when a common scale was used, 
judgments of numerical and verbal response scales 
were called for. Number of categories in the re- 
sponse scale did not affect subsequent judgments 
where experience with these was indicated; com- 
parable scale judgments were made using the nu- 
merical and verbal response scales; greater informa- 
tion was transmitted with a 7-category scale than 
with a 3-category one; and response latency was 
linearly related to the number of categories in the 
response scale.—]V. B. Essman. 


PERCEPTION (GENERAL) 


1553. Arnoult, Malcolm D. (Texas Christian 
U.) Prediction of perceptual responses from 
structural characteristics of the stimulus. Percept. 
mot, Skills, 1960, 11, 261—268.—2 samples represent- 
ing 2 "stimulus domains" were combined: and pre- 
sented to 4 groups to obtain ratings for "Complexity," 
“Familiarity,” *Meaningfulness," and “Size.” Meas- 
urable characteristics of the stimuli correlated with 
the ratings confirmed reliability findings and pointed 
to the importance of "symmetry" and "curvature" in 
such judgments. "Size" judgments appeared depend- 
ent upon size.—W. B. Essman. 


1554. Boyle, D. G. (University Coll. Hull, Eng- 
land) A contribution to the study of phenomenal 
causation. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 171- 
179.—An attempt to discover the quantitative rela- 
tionships between the relative speeds of 2 rectangles 
representing objects participating in dynamic inter- 
relationships, and the length of path of the more 
passive of the 2 objects to the “Launching” and 
“Triggering” of a Michotte type impression.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 


1555. Cantril, Hadley. (Inst. International So- 
cial Research, Princeton, N.J.) Concerning the na- 
ture of perception. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1960, 
104, 467-473.—Experience is related to human aware- 
ness (a) as immediate (raw data unanalyzed), (b) 
as description (focused on particular aspects), (c) 
as analyzed or conceptual (a useful distortion), or 
(d) as abstraction from immediate experience into 
subjective units which have functional use. These 
units exist as "assumptions" (learned significances) 
which the individual builds up and maintains or 
alters. The assumptions may by means of learning 
create such generalizations as (a) objects, (b) peo- 
ple, (c) sequences, (d) actions, (e) times, and (f) 
values. There are constancies among these signifi 
cances, steady uniformities which nevertheless can 
change and which provide the individual with what 
he can count on.—E. G. Boring. 


1556. Chatterjea, R. G. (Calcutta U., India) 
The effect of distraction on time gap in the es- 
timation of short duration. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 335-339.—By the method of reproduction 10 Ss 
were asked to estimate 10 visual stimulus times rang- 
ing from 0.1 secs. to 1.0 secs., each stimulus being 
presented for judgment 10 times. An electric bell 
near the S began when the visual stimulus light went 
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off and finished when the S had concluded his time 
judgment. All the stimulus times were overestimated 
by all Ss. The time lag (i.e. the time before S 
begins his estimation) was positively related to length 
of stimulus time. The distracting noise apparently 
enhanced this relationship.—C. M. Franks. 


1557. Costello, C. G. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don, England) Further observations on the spiral 
after-effect. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 324.— 
2 experiments with the spiral aftereffect suggest that: 
(a) there is a relationship between the duration of 
the aftereffect and the distance of the projection field 
and (b) the expansion aftereffect was seen after 
shorter periods of stimulation than the contraction 
aítereffect which required a longer period of stimula- 
tion.—IW. B. Essman. 

1558. Eyck, P. H. T. (Boston U.) Relationship 
between judgments on a complex dimension and 
judgments on its elementary componets. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 982.—Abstract. 

1559, Eysenck, Н. J., & Holland, Н. Length 
of spiral after-effect as a function of drive. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 1290-130.—"Ss (N = 350) 
under high and low drive, respectively, were admin- 
istered the rotating spiral. It was found that high 
drive significantly reduces the duration of after- 
effect.” —C. H. Ammons. 

1560. Fraisse, P. Recognition time measured 
by verbal reaction to figures and words. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 204.—“Five Ss were required 
to recognize as quickly as possible four words 
(square, triangle, hexagon, octagon) and the four 
corresponding figures” presented in random order. 
Analysis of variance of verbal reaction times yielded 
significant Fs for Between Ss, Between Forms and 
Words; and Between Triangle and Square, and Be- 
tween Hexagon and Octagon. Naming a word was 
quicker than naming a shape—C. H. Ammons. 


1561. Harris, Jesse G. A study of visual-audi- 
tory conflict involving three stimuli. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. NM 14 01 11, 
Sub. 7, No. 2. ii, 30 p.—Visual and auditory stimuli 
were randomly presented to 40 cadets at the United 
States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida in pre- 
flight training. Analysis of response time and errors 
revealed marked differences between response cate- 
gories in accordance with the apparent levels of dif- 
ficulty of the conflict problems. Mean response times 
were shorter to color than to form. Significant im- 
provement in performance occurred on successive 
trials. This method is proposed for studies of ef- 
ficiency of perceptual and intellectual functions under 
varying physiological conditions.—L. Shatin. 

1562, Holland, H., & Eysenck, Н. J. Spiral after- 
effect as a function of length of stimulation. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 228.— 245 applicant indus- 
trial apprentices (ages between 16 and 18) were 
given four trials at periods of stimulation of 15", 45", 
90", and 120", duration of aíter-effect being assessed 
after each trial. Order was the same for all Ss. 
Trials were separated by 30" rest pauses. The spiral 

-. rotated at 100 rpm, апда... was viewed in good 
day-light illumination from a distance of 9 ft. Means 
and SDs for the four periods were as follows: 13.06 
+ 5.46; 14.54 +5.49; 16.97 + 7.00; and 19.05 ± 9.35. 
These points lie closely about a straight line the 
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function of which is: Y = 11.75 + .0595x. Curvature 
in this population would therefore appear to lie in 
the region of stimulation periods less than 15", and 
the asymptote, if any, above the 120" mark." Relia- 
bilities ranged from .64 to .85.—C. H. Ammons. 


1563. Ikuta, Hiroyuki. (Nagoya U. Japan) 
Displacement in figural after-effects and simul- 
taneous illusions: II. Temporal factors. Jap. J. 
Psychol, 1960, 31, 173-180.—It was hypothesized 
that these 2 visual phenomena may be attributed to 
the interaction of a perceived figure with the one 
preceding or following it in the visual field. Using 
the time elapsing after presentation or removal as 
the independent variable, the E measured the gradual 
changes occurring in the field in cases of simultane- 
ous illusions and the amount of the figural aftereffect 
at various points in an affected figure. In the latter 
case it was found that the time elapsed following 
removal of the inspection figure determined the ob- 
served change, and that there was gross correspond- 
ence between empirically and theoretically derived 
values.—J. Lyon. 


1564. Jensen, Glen D. (U. New Mexico) Ef- 
fect of past experience upon induced movement. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 281-288.—In an ex- 
periment using stimuli which elicit a forward direc- 
tional bias, induced movement occurred significantly 
less often when its presence would have resulted in 
backward movement. In a situation wherein the 
lateral extent of the total stimulus field remains con- 
stant induced movement of the stimulus figure oc- 
curred on 65% of all trials, and backward movement 
was more difficult to induce than forward movement. 
—W. B. Essman. 

1565. Maeda, Hisashi. (Kagoshima U., Japan) 
On the inhibitory effects of extrapolated stimuli 
in the successive comparison of brightness. II. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 161-172.—In опе of а 
series of studies on the inhibitory effect of a stimu- 
lus light (e) preceding a standard (N) and a com- 
parison (V) stimulus, further analysis was made of 
the successive comparison of brightness and of the 
assimilation-contrast effect. A number of variables 
were investigated in different combinations: the 
brightness of е, time interval between N and V, in- 
trospective reports of differences among the lights, 
spatial grouping of the stimuli, and order of presen- 
tation. The results were attributed to an inhibitory 
process similar to the Kohler-Restorff effect.—J. 
Lyons. 

1566. Meyer, Donald R., Sukemune, Seisoh, & 
Myers, Roger. (Ohio State U.) Local variations 
in the magnitude of a figural aftereffect. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 314-317.—'Measurements were 
made with two Ss, by a constant stimulus method, of 
magnitude of figural displacement as a function of 
position of the figures. Generally, displacement is 
greatest when the interacting figures are peripherally 
placed within the central visual field, This result is 
consistent with the view, common to theories of dis- 
placement, that the visual cortex is the locus of the 
processes involved in this effect." —J. Arbit. 


1567. Natsoulas, T. (U. Michigan) А study in 
the perception of causality: Principles of momen- 
tum and kinetic energy in the perception of colli- 
sions. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4731.— Abstract. 
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1568. Obonai, Torao. (Tokyo U. Education, 
Japan) The concept of psycho-physiological in- 
duction: A review of experimental works. Psy- 
chologia, 1957, 1, 3-9.—'The author discusses figural 
aftereffects and other induction effects in relation to 
his theory of “psycho-physiological induction.” This 
states that “the areas surrounding the stimulated 
part of the retina [strictly speaking, the nervous 
system] undergo a change in excitability when light 
stimulates one part of the retina. . . . Such an ex- 
citability appears as various sensory or perceptual 
properties such as sensitivity, brightness, color, spa- 
tial extent, protensity, etc.” (24 ref.)—C. T. Mor- 
gan, 


1569. Oyama, Tadasu. (Hokkaido U., Japan) 
Figure-ground dominance as a function of sector 
angle, brightness, hue, and orientation. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 299-305.— The figure-ground re- 
versible pattern was a circle divided into 6 or 8 
sectors. Alternate sectors had a constant hue and 
brightness which differed in the alternate sets. Meas- 
ured the percent of time each set of sectors was 
observed during a given observation period.—J. 
Arbit. 


1570. Rock, Irvin, & Ebenholtz, Sheldon. The 
relational determination of perceived size. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1959, 66, 387-401.—A series of experi- 
ments supported the hypothesis that phenomenal size 
is relationally determined. The effect is greater for 
single lines, less pronounced for 2 dimensional fig- 
ures, It is not possible to use the relational determi- 
nation of perceived size as explanation for size con- 
stancy.—W. J. Koppitz. 


1571. Sato, Chizu. (Keio U., Tokyo, Japan) 
Orientation in the perception of space. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 31, 153-160.—The problem of spatial 
orientation was studied from 3 aspects—visual per- 
ception, kinesthetic movement, and memory. In the 
Ist experiment, Ss were required to draw figures, 
either on inspection or from memory, as though ro- 
tated 90? or 180? or as seen in mirror image. Time 
required and error scores were greatest for the 180° 
rotation and least for the mirror rotation; Ss worked 
faster and made more errors under the condition of 
inspecting the figures, but reported the task as easier. 
Results from a 2nd experiment indicated that ease of 
perception under tachistoscopic exposure was unre- 
lated to accuracy in rotating them. In a 3rd experi- 
ment using mazes, no differences were found for 
conditions of rotation or complexity of the mazes. 
Results were interpreted as indicating more complex 
mental functioning, including kinesthetic and memory 
aspects, in the 3rd experiment.—/. Lyons. 


1572. Sato, K. Symposium on the structure of 
the induction field in visual form perception. Psy- 
chologia, 1957, 1, 2—As an introduction to a 3-paper 
symposium (see 35: 1563, 1577) Sato gives a table 
classifying papers given at the Japanese Psychologi- 
cal Association for 6 years, 1951-56. Out of 364 
total, 84 were on illusions and induction fields, 46 on 
aftereffects, 34 on constancies, 40 on space and move- 
ment, 26 on time error, 20 on social, 25 on develop- 
mental, 6 on method and theory, and 83 miscellane- 
ous —C. T. Morgan. 

1573. Sato, Koji. (Kyoto U., Japan) Japanese 
studies on the transposition problem. Psycholo- 
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gia, 1957, 1, 22-29.—A review of prewar and post- 
war research. (33-item bibliog.)—C. T. Morgan. 

1574. Simmel, E. C. (Washington State U.) 
Time perception as a function of the goal gradi- 
ent and magnitude of reward. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 684.—Abstract. 

1575. Terwilliger, R. F. (Stanford U.) Studies 
in visual aftereffects. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1266.—Abstract. 

1576. Wiener, M., & Schiller, P. H. (Clark U.) 
Subliminal perception or perception of partial 
cues. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 124-137.— 
3 studies are reported aimed at assessing whether 
perception without awareness involves response to a 
below-the-threshold stimulus or whether the stimulus, 
though below the reportable threshold, is nevertheless 
perceived and S responds to minimal cues. The re- 
sults favor the latter explanation. There is an in- 
tensive theoretical discussion. (28 ref.)—G. Frank. 

1577. Yokose, Zensho. (Nagoya U. Japan) 
"Theoretical formula of vector-field and its experi- 
mental proof. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 17-21.—4 theo- 
retical formula is derived for predicting retinal in- 
duction effects. This is said to be in essential agree- 
ment with theory and fact. “Thus the induction seen 
around a figure forms a field, which is a potential 
field for energy distribution, and at the same time 
constructs a vector field of forces due to the gradi- 
ent."—C. T. Morgan. 

(See also Abstracts 1662, 1748, 1755, 1817, 2037, 
2045, 2112, 2273, 2303, 2398, 2512) 


VISION 


1578. Flescher, I. (Columbia U.) Ocular- 
manual laterality and perceptual rotation of literal 
symbols. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 681.—Ab- 
stract. 


1579. Gaardner, Kenneth. (U. California School 
Medicine, San Francisco) Relating a component 
of physiological nystagmus to visual display. Sci- 
ence, 1960, 132, 471-472—“A transactional position 
suggests the hypothesis that there should be changes 
in the fine eye movements of a fixating subject if 
the fixated visual display is altered. It is shown that 
the mean saccadic eye movements are unequivocally 
different with different positions of the stimulus 
within the visual field.” Evidence suggests the possi- 
bility that fine eye movements are an experimentally 
predictable derivative of both the stimulus and the 
percept.—S. J. Lachman. 


1580. Hebbard, Frederick W. (Ohio State U.) 
Foveal fixation disparity measurements and their | 
use in determining the relationship between ac- 
commodative convergence and accommodation. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 3-26.—"A method was 
described whereby fixation disparity may be meas- 
ured with or without fusion present in the central 
part of the fusion field. The measurements are re- 
ported for one subject, made both with foveal fusion 
and with fusion prevented in the central 1.5 degrees 
of the fusion field, for prism vergence of 20 base-in 
to 40 base-out, and with adds of — 1 D. through 
+3 D. The factors which influence fixation dis- 
parity were summarized and the clinical significance 
of fixation-disparity findings was discussed."— 
Author summary. 
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1581. Hess, Eckhard H., & Polt, James M. 
Pupil size as related to interest value of visual 
stimuli. Science, 1960, 132, 349—350.— "Increases in 


the size of the pupil of the eye have been found to , 


accompany the viewing of emotionally toned or in- 
teresting visual stimuli. A technique for recording 
such changes has been developed, and preliminary re- 
sults with cats and human beings are reported with 
attention being given to differences between the sexes 
in response to particular types of material" А fig- 
ure is presented indicating changes in pupil size of 
male and female Ss to pictures of: a baby, mother and 
baby, nude male, nude female, and landscape.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

1582. Horsten, G. P. M., & Winkelman, J. E. 
(Amsterdam, Netherlands) Development of the 
ERG in relation to histological differentiation of 
the retina in man and animals. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1960, 63, 232-242.—In 2 litters of puppies 
the first signs of electrical activity in the developing 
retina could be detected only by using a high in- 
tensity light aíter dark adaptation. Then, from a 
comparison of the histological development of dog 
and human retinas, it was concluded that the ERG 
could be expected in the human newborn. Clinical 
examination. of newborn children, including pre- 
matures, revealed an ERG in all cases. This find- 
ing contradicts the generally held position which fol- 
lows from the studies of Zetterstróm.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1583. Pritchard, R. M., Heron, W., & Hebb, D. 
О. (McGill U., Canada) Visual perception ap- 
proached by the method of stabilized images. 
Canad. J. Psychol, 1960, 14, 67-77.—With retinal 
images stabilized by an optical system attached to a 
contact lens, each of 4 Ss reported on a variety of 
regular and irregular outline figures. “A mean- 
ingful diagram is visible longer than a meaningless 
one" When attention is directed to part of the 
target this part usually remains in view longer. 
Straight line segments act as a unit even when part 
of a square or triangle. Jagged closed figures are 
less stable than rounded ones. Depth effects are 
prevalent, and field effects have been noted.—R. S. 
Davidon. 

1584. Quereau, James V. D. (Reading Hosp. 
Ра.) Why torsion? AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 
63, 307-312.—Since Helmholtz, agreement that tor- 
sion exists has not led to any agreement as to why. 
Model eyes, with Helmholtz’s horizontal and Don- 
ders' vertical reference planes, were turned obliquely. 
Photographs of an overhead sphere also show “that 
once the: position of the meridians of longitude has 
been established by the direction of rotation, it is the 
movement of the observer's subjective vertical around 
the eyes which generates torsion.” The remaining 
question—what is the nature of the compensatory 
mechanism which rolls the eye around its visual 
line?—should be studied since some new principles 
of ocular movement may be inyolved.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1585. Sloan, Louise L. Sears, Marvin L, & 
Jablonski, Maria D. (Johns Hopkins U.) Con- 
vergence-accommodation relationships. AMA 
Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 283—306.— A. simple clini- 
Cal test is described which uses a combination of the 
Maddox rod and the prism-cover tests to provide 
subjective measures of the lateral phorias at 33 em. 
associated with different accommodative stimuli. 
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The 22 figures which summarize the data from 
several categories of patients show that the relation- 
ship between accommodative convergence (AC) and 
the accommodative stimulus (A) was approximately 
linear. A graph showing the AC/A ratio may be of 
help in determining the cause of an esophoria and, 
hence, in choosing the most suitable treatment—R. 
L. Sulzer. 
(See also Abstract 2209) 


Space & Object Perception 


1586. Alluisi, E. A. On the use of information 
measures in studies of form perception. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 195-203.—"Some of the classical 
generalizations relating to form perception in man 
have been identified loosely with certain information 
measures, The connection suggests, for example, 
that the ‘simplicity’ of a shape or pattern is related 
to the uncertainty of that pattern as a stimulus. 
Finally, a review of a selected sample of some of the 
more recent studies of form perception is presented; 
this review is meant to illustrate the use of informa- 
tion measures in perceptual studies and the influence 
of an ‘informational approach’ to form perception.” 
—C. Н. Ammons. , 

1587. Bryden, M. P. (McGill U., Canada) 
Tachistoscopic recognition of non-alphabetical 
material. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 78-86.— 
Horizontal rows of letters or of geometric forms, 
centered at the fixation point, were presented tachis- 
toscopically, For both, more were recognized in the 
left field than the right. With exposure of forms in 
the left and right fields successively, however, there 
was no difference between fields, a result different 
than that previously reported for letters. Instruc- 
tions to report either from left to right or right to 
left changed the locus of optimal recognition for 
forms, but not that for letters. A central association 
model, based on the concept of multiple associations 
between traces, seems best suited to such problems 
of serial order.—R. S. Davidon. 

1588. Goldberg, S. (U. Buffalo) The problem 
of form recognition in the uniform visual field. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 238.—Abstract. 


1589. Goodson, James E. & Miller, James W. 
Dynamic visual acuity in an applied setting. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep, 1969, Proj. No. NM 
17 01 99, Sub. 2, No. 16. ii, 14 p.— Visual acuity 
deteriorates in flight when target speeds are їп- 
creased, in much the same manner as it does in the 
laboratory when similar targets (Landolt C's) are 
used. The rate of deterioration in acuity, when using 
2 targets, seems to take a linear form over the range 
of speeds used as opposed to the curvilinear form 
taken when 1 target is used. Performance of the 
visual tracking task is benefited by deceleration and 
by change in configuration of the targets. Anxiety 
(proneness to air Sickness) does not influence task 
performance. All 3 methods used for testing dynamic 
acuity discriminate among Ss significantly at all 
speeds. There is considerable learning in the l-target 
method, but none with the more complex target.— 
L. Shatin. 

1590. Lit, Alfred. (U. Michigan) Magnitude 
of the Pulfrich stereophenomenon as a function 
of target thickness. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 
321-327.—"Measurements of the near and far dis- 
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placements of an oscillating black vertical rod are 
obtained as functions of (a) target thickness, (b) 
target velocity, and (c) condition of unequal binocu- 
lar retinal illuminance. The experimental data show 
that variation in target thickness has no effect on the 
magnitude of the apparent near and far displace- 
ments. Variations in target velocity and in condi- 
tion of unequal binocular retinal illuminance produce 
characteristic effects which are shown to be in good 
quantitative agreement with geometrical predictions 
based on the theory of the Pulfrich stereophenome- 
non. Discrepancies in the magnitude of the dis- 
placements at low target velocities are noted and dis- 
cussed.” —D, S. Blough. 


1591. Vasa, R. L. (USN Medical School, Be- 
thesda, Md.) A study of visual performance. 
Amer, J. Optom., 1960, 37, 67-81.—Using a Landolt 
ring target, variations in frequency of seeing and 
reaction time were studied as a function of contrast 
level, luminance, rate of successive exposures, and 
duration of exposures. Results for 3 Ss are pre- 
sented.—E. G. Heinemann. 


Color Vision 


1592. Brindley, G. S. (Cambridge U., England) 
Two more visual theorems. Quart. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 12, 110-112.—“The basis of the widely 
held opinion that the spectral sensitivities of the 
mechanisms determining trichromacy must be linearly 
related to the spectral mixture functions is examined, 
and a proof from simple assumptions is stated."— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1593. Conover, Donald W. The amount of in- 
formation in the absolute judgment of Munsell 
hues. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1959, No. 58-262. 
48 p.—Surface colors from the Munsell 50-hue series 
of colored papers were used to make a preliminary 
equal-discriminability scale for the absolute recog- 
nition of colors. An equally spaced series of 16 
colors was selected. This scale was validated with 
a 2nd group of Ss. No adjacent pair of colors was 
confused with much greater frequency than any other 
pair. The average color-normal individual can iden- 
tify, on an absolute basis, 9 surface colors. For prac- 
tical coding purposes between 5 and 8 colors can be 
used. The exact number depends on how unfavorable 
the viewing conditions are expected to be and how 
large a proportion of the population must read the 
code without error. Theoretical and practical aspects 
of the results are reviewed,—G. E. Rowland. 


1594, Enoch, Jay M. (Washington U. Medical 
School, St. Louis, Mo.) Response of a model 
retinal receptor as a function of wavelength. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 315-320.—*" A. polystyrene 
foam model of the ellipsoid of a retinal cone receptor 
was uniformly irradiated by a point source of micro- 
wave energy. . . . The shorter the wavelength, the 
greater the ability of the model to concentrate the 
incident energy when the model was oriented in the 
direction of maximum sensitivity. . . . for the shorter 
wavelengths, the sensitivity falls off more rapidly 
(from the maximum) for equivalent obliquity of 
incidence of the wave front."—D. S. Blough. 


1595. Geschwind, Norman, & Segal, John R. 
(VA Hosp. Boston, Mass.) Colors of all hues 
from binocular mixing of two colors. Science, 
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1960, 131, 608—‘Land has recently studied the per- 
ception of colors resulting from appropriate mixtures 
of two colors or of one color and light from an in- 
candescent lamp. In an 'image situation, colors of 
all hues may result from such mixtures. The find- 
ings presented demonstrate that the mixing which 
Land accomplished by superimposing two projected 
images on a screen can be achieved when the two 
color separation images are presented simultaneously 
but separately to the two eyes.” Explanations of 
binocular color mixing are suggested.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


1596. Goldstein, A. G., & Brooks, R. А red- 
green color vision test employing transparencies. 
Percept mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 229-230.—" A. red-green 
color vision test employing transparencies is de- 
scribed and data for 18 Ss are presented."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


1597. Perry, A., & Howard, I. P. (Durham U., 
England) A new colour mixer and episcotister. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 121-123.—A differ- 
ential system is described. It is inexpensive and can 
be used as a color mixer or episcotister for research 
and student work.—9M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1598. Wienke, Richard E. (USN Medical Re- 
search Lab., New London, Conn.) Refractive error 
and the green/red ratio. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
50, 341-342.—Studies using the Rayleigh equation 
have indicated that color-normal Ss may use widely 
varying proportions of red and green to match a 
standard yellow. 6 Ss with known refractive errors 
and with normal color vision made a series of red- 
green matches to a standard amount of the yellow 
stimulus. The green/red ratios were plotted against 
equivalent spherical error in diopters, and it was 
found that the refractive error can be used to make 
reasonably good predictions of the green/red ratio.— 
Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1602, 1729, 2030, 2528, 2851) 


Visual Sensitivity 


1599. Diamond, A. Leonard. (U. Hawaii) A 
theory of depression and enhancement in the 
brightness response. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 168- 
199.—A theory for the explanation of “psychophysi- 
cal depression and enhancement in terms of physio- 
logical inhibition occurring between on fibers (de- 
pression) and between on and off fibers (enhance- 
ment)." (21 fig, 25 ref.) —C. T. Morgan. 


1600. Dixon, Norman F. (University Coll, U. 
London, England) Apparent changes in the visual 
threshold: Central or peripheral? Вуй. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 207-309.—From a study of 12 normal 
Ss, in which the threshold of one eye was measured 
during the subliminal presentation to the other eye 
of anxiety-producing stimulus material it was sug- 
gested that the emotional correlations of a stimulus 
presentation to one eye will affect the thresholds 
recorded for the other eye. The wavelengths for 
which the thresholds change are determined by the 
wavelengths of the subliminal presentations. From a 
study of discrimination thresholds for 2 comple- 
mentary colors, it was tentatively suggested that 
“perceptual defence” depends upon central rather 
than peripheral mechanisms—C. M. Franks. 
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1601. Forsyth, D. M. (Johns Hopkins U.) Use 
of a Fourier model in describing the fusion of 
complex visual stimuli. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
50, 337-341.—' One interesting property of this type 
of analysis is that the direction of analysis with re- 
spect to time is irrelevant. Given a train of pulses 
which consists of three periods of alternating dura- 
tion, the train ABCABC. . . has the same amplitude- 
frequency components as the train СВАСВА. ... 
Further, if the three periods are square waves with 
on times equal to off times, these components remain 
the same when the on-off times within each period 
are reversed. The present paper demonstrates that 
such trains of pulses, having different temporal pat- 
terns but the same amplitude-frequency components 
according to Fourier, have equivalent fusion point.” 
—D, S. Blough. 


1602. Graham, C. H., Hsia Yun, & Heath, Gor- 
don G. (Columbia U.) Luminosity losses in 
deuteranopes. Science, 1960, 131, 417-418.—Instead 
of a luminosity loss in the blue and green regions of 
the spectrum, Heath in an earlier research found a 
luminosity gain for deuteranopes in the spectral re- 
gion from about 520mp into the red beyond 700my. 
Heath’s results are not in accord with those obtained 
by other methods. These results, according to Gra- 
ham and Hsia, may be due to Heath’s method of 
flicker equality or differences in criteria for the 
selection of deuteranopes. Heath replies that: “The 
question of whether deuteranopes show losses or 
gains in luminosity, quite apart from the two possi- 
bilities suggested by Graham and Hsia, may lie in 
one's definition of ‘luminosity. "—S. J. Lachman. 


1603. Hudson, E. M. (Columbia U.) The 
Brucke-Bartley effect and the subsequent course 
of dark adaptation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
969.—Abstract. 


1604. Kaplan, Ira Т., & Ripps, Harris. (New 
York U. Postgraduate Medical School) Effect on 
visual threshold of light outside the test area. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1960, 60, 284-289.—“A circular test 
field was surrounded by several spots of light (in- 
ducers), which were equidistant from the test field. 
The luminance threshold of the test field was de- 
termined as a function of the luminance, number, and 
location of inducers in the fovea and in the pe- 
riphery." Test threshold rose as inducing luminance 
increased and as the number of inducers increased. 
The rise in threshold produced by a given number 
of inducers increased as the distance between them 
increased. “Varying the luminance, number, or loca- 
tion of inducers produced larger effects in the pe- 
riphery than in the fovea.”—J. Arbit. 


1605. Lloyd, V. V., & Landis, C. (New York 
State Psychiatric Inst, NYC) Role of the light- 
dark ratio as a determinant of the flicker-fusion 
threshold. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 332-336.— 
An apparatus and procedure are described by which 
CFF-log I functions were obtained for a range of 
light-dark ratio (LDR) values with 2 sizes of foveal 
area. When the data are plotted against log light 
pulse brightness, ie, uncompensated, the relative 
Positions on the y axis of the sets of points corre- 
sponding to the different LDRs vary with bright- 
ness level. When the results are shown as а func- 
tion of log brightness which has been compensated 
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according to the Talbot-Plateau law, the higher the 
LDR, the lower the set of points on the y axis, ir- 
respective of brightness level. The effect of an in- 
crease in area is to raise the position of a given set 
of points.—Author abstract. 


1606. Meyerson, Ignace. (Ed.) (Toulouse, 
France) Problemes de la couleur. [Problems of 
color.] Paris, France: Centre National Recherche 
Scientifique, 1957. 372 p.—This volume is а collec- 
tion of 23 papers presented at a colloquium held in 
Paris from 18-20 May 1954. These papers deal not 
only with the physiology and psychology of color, but 
also with the use and manuíacture of colored pig- 
ments, the use of color in the graphic and plastic arts, 
the naming of color in several languages; in short, 
with all the possible interactions between man and 
his environment in which color was thought to be an 
important factor.—K. M. Newman. 


1607. Ogle, Kenneth N. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Blurring of the retinal image and con- 
trast thresholds in the fovea. J. Oft. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 307-315.—". . . the contrast thresholds of 
visibility at the fovea of a point light source for a 
white background having a luminance of about 12 
mL were determined for various degrees of out-of- 
focus images. Compared to the threshold for sharp 
imagery, the threshold was markedly increased with 
increase in blur of the retinal image. . . . An equa- 
tion, based upon (1) retinal response to a. uniform 
luminous density in the blurred image, (2) a minimal 
effective angular size of the blur disk size, and (3) 
an asymmetry factor probably related to the char- 
acter of the spherical aberration and possibly to the 
Stiles-Crawford phenomenon, was derived and was 
found to describe the data adequately.” —D. S. Blough. 


1608. Simonson, Ernst. (U. Minnesota Medical 
School)  Flicker between different brightness 
levels as determinant of the flicker fusion. J. Oft. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 328-331.—". . . an electronic 
flicker apparatus was developed for continuous vari- 
ation of brightness, area, light-dark ratio, ambient 
light ratio, and monocular ог binocular exposure. 
_.. At the same total light emission (Talbot level), 
the following ratios of ambient light, in percent of 
the total emission were investigated with monocular 
presentation: 0, 25, 50, 75, 85, and 95, at two levels 
of total brightness. Visual field (1.5°) and time in- 
terval ratio 50:50 were kept constant. There was no 
difference in the subjective sensation of flicker at 
any ambient light ratio, There was a continuous 
drop of the fusion frequency of flicker with increas- 
ing ratio of ambient light” —D. S. Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 1790, 1797, 1802, 1843, 2614) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


1609. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Illinois) Iso- 
hedonic contour maps. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 478. 
—IJsohedonic contour maps are described for various 
areas of taste sensation by measuring taste prefer- 
ences for positive and negative solutes in rats. These 
maps make possible the specification of hedonic 
equality for sets of taste stimuli and allow for the 
control of hedonic intensity.—W. B. Essman. 


(See also Abstract 1841) 
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SoMESTHESIS 


1610. Jacobs, Harry L., Levenspiel, Octave; 
Rhodes, H. J., & Elwell, Richard. (Bucknell U.) 
A hydrostatic oil bearing turntable system for the 
laboratory study of some aspects of weightless- 
ness. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 333-336—An 
externally pressurized oil bearing system is described 
which has been used to study performance under 
“free-fall” and to determine whole body movement of 
inertia—W. B. Essman. 


1611. Montandon, A., Russbach, A., & Fumeaux, 
J. (Hopital Cantonale, Geneva, Switzerland) Dé- 
termination du seuil vestibulaire nystagmique d’ac- 
célération giratoire, chez le sujet normal et en 
pathologie. [Threshold determination of vestibular 
nystagmus in response to rotational acceleration in 
normal subjects and patients.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 
20, 253-260.— The statistical threshold of the nystag- 
mic response of the horizontal semicircular canal to 
rotary acceleration in normal subjects lies just below 
l?/sec?. Differences due to various types of pathol- 
ogy are discussed. (2 fig, 15 ref, English sum- 
mary)—M. L. Simmel. 


1612, Pfaltz, C. R. (Bürgerspital, Basel, Switzer- 
land) Recherches photo-électronystagmographi- 
ques sur la réaction thermique du labyrinthe. 
[ Photo-electronystagmographic studies of the thermal 
reaction of the labyrinth.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 
240-248.— Techniques of stimulation and recording 
are discussed, as well as criteria for the interpreta- 
tion of results. (3 fig., 8 ref., English summary)— 
M. L. Simmel. . 


1613. Rhodes, H. J., Jacobs, Harry L., & Leven- 
spiel, Octave. (Bucknell U.) А duplex rotator 
for experimental control of vestibular stimulation. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 337-340.—A. duplex 
turntable system which allows translatory motion and 
a wide range of rotation speeds is described. De- 
signed to attenuate vestibular stimulation in constant 
rotation experiments, it can also serve for precise 
variation of vestibular input—W. B. Essman. 


1614. Ronco, P. G. (Boston U.) An experi- 
mental quantification of kinesthetic sensation: 
Extent of movement. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
972.—Abstract. 


1615. Shewchuk, L. А„ & Zubek, John Р. (U. 
Manitoba, Canada) A technique of intermittent 
stimulation for measurement of tactual sensi- 
tivity: Apparatus and preliminary results. Canad. 
J. Psychol, 1960, 14, 29-37.—The frequency of an 
interrupted stream of air was increased until S re- 
ported a constant or fused sensation. On the finger- 
tip the relation of critical frequency of percussion and 
pressure consisted of 2 linear parts and conformed to 
the Fechner logarithmic law.—R. S. Davidon. 


1616. Torok, ЇЧ. (Coll. Medicine U. Illinois, Chi- 
cago) Recording vestibular lateropulsion. Conf. 
neurol., 1960, 20, 266-274 —During vestibular stimu- 
lation a change in muscle tonus occurs which mani- 
fests itself in minute body deflections. Apparatus to 
measure this deflection is described together with re- 
sults obtained from 50 normal Ss. (4 fig., 10 ref., 
French summary )—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstracts 1798, 1825, 2226) 
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HEARING 


1617. Gray, J. A., Wedderburn, А. A. І. (Ox. 
ford U., England) Grouping strategies with simul- 
taneous stimuli. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 
180-184.—*. . . an experiment was designed in which 
a meaningful message would emerge for the subject 
if the ear-of-arrival cue was ignored. . . . words 
broken up into syllables, and phrases broken up into 
their monosyllabic constituent words were presented 
to the subject, with the constituents alternating be- 
tween the two ears. At the same time lists of digits 
were presented to whichever ear was unoccupied. 
The results show that recall by meaning rather than 
by ear-of-arrival, when these are in conflict, can 
occur and is no less efficient."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1618. von Békésy, Georg. Experiments in hear- 
ing. New York: McGraw Hill, 1960. x, 745 p. 
$25.00.—'"This book brings together . . . the chief 
results of a series of experimental studies on hearing 
and related problems extending over a period of 34 
years. Part lis introductory. The remainder of the 
book consists of [experimental] articles. . . . The 
German articles have been translated into English, 
and all have been edited. . . . Part 2 is concerned 
with the process of sound conduction in the ear, Part 
3 with several aspects of the psychology of hearing, 
and Part 4 with the mechanical and physiological 
processes of the cochlea and its associated nervous 
system.” (43 ref.) —W. R. Thurlow. 


(See also Abstracts 1770, 2289, 2849) 


Measurements 


1619. Barducci, I. (Istituto Nazionale di Ultra- 
custica, Rome, Italy) Loudness function and dif- 
ferential sensitivity of the intensity. Ric. scient., 
1960, 30, 1518-1523.—With slight modifications, the 
method of Schiaffino for deducing the loudness func- 
tion from experimental values, previously employed 
with Fletcher and Munson's loudness scale, can be 
used satisfactorily with the more recent and reliable 
results of Robinson and Dadson.—C. T. Morgan. 

1620. Flanagan, James L., & Guttman, Newman. 
(Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) On the 
pitch of periodic pulses. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 32, 1308-1319.—Ss adjusted the frequency of 
one periodic pulse train to match the pitch of another 
train fixed in frequency. 2 modes of pitch perception 
are found. For pulse rates less than 100 pulses per 
second (pps), the pulse trains are ascribed a pitch 
equal to the number of pps, regardless of the polarity 
pattern of the pulses. For fundamental frequencies 
in excess of 200 cps, the sounds are assigned a pitch 
equal to the fundamental frequency. In addition, the 
stimuli were studied on an electrical analog of the 
basilar membrane. The 2 pitch modes are found to 
be manifest in the mechanical operation of the 
cochlea.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

1621. Flanagan, James L., & Guttman, Newman. 
(Bell Telephone Lab. Murray Hill, N.J.) Pitch of 
periodic pulse without fundamental component. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1319-1328.— The 
pitch of a periodic pulse train is matched to that of 
another train whose fundamental component of fre- 
quency is rejected. 3 modes of pitch perception are 
found. For pulse rates less than 100 pulses per 
second the pitches are matched to equate pulse rate 
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regardless of the polarity patterns of the trains. The 
2nd mode occurs for fundamental frequencies in the 
range 200-500 cps where fundamental frequencies 
are equated. For frequencies of 1000 cps and higher, 
Ss equate the fundamental of the matching tone to 
the lowest spectral component present in the matched 
stimulus. In addition, the stimuli were studied with 
an electrical analog of the basilar membrane. The 3 
(psychophysical) pitch modes are found to be mani- 
fest in mechanical functions of the basilar membrane. 
—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1622. Goldstein, Robert, & Kramer, Joan C. 
(Jewish Hosp., St. Louis, Mo.) Factors affecting 
thresholds for short tones. J. speech hear. Res., 
1960, 3, 249-256.—Psychophysical thresholds for tones 
of various durations were determined on 48 normal 
adults by bursts of 1000 cps tones with 7.5 msec. 
rise and fall with durations of 2000, 400, 200, 100, 50, 
and 20 msec. There was a linear trading relation 
between time and intensity as duration increased 
from 20 to 200 msec. Thresholds continued to get 


' lower for durations longer than 200 msec. The in- 


tensity-duration curve was steeper for women than 
for men, with women having lower thresholds at 2000 
msec, and men at 20 msec. Ss 40 years old and older 
had 2.5-3.0 db. higher thresholds than Ss less than 
40 years old on all durations.—9M. F. Palmer. 


1623. Guttman, Newman; van Bergeyk, W. A., 
& David, E. E, Jr. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill N.J.) Monaural temporal masking investi- 
gated by binaural interaction. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 32, 1329-1336.—The experiment con- 
sisted of presenting a pair of clicks in one ear and a 
single “probe” click in the other. The ability of Ss 
to bring the probe click into fusion with one or the 
other contralateral click served as the measure of 
masking. Forward masking (inability to fuse the 
2nd click) was studied as a function of repetition rate 
and click levels. The forward-masking interval in- 
creased with increase of lst-click intensity and de- 
creased with increase of repitition rate. Backward 
masking (inability to fuse the Ist click) appeared 
when the monaural clicks were proximate and the 
2nd click was much more intense than the Ist— 
А. M. Small, Jr. 


1624. Reynolds, George S, & Stevens, 5. S. 
(Harvard U.) Binaural summation of loudness. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1337-1344.—A 
Stimulus of a given sound pressure sounds louder 
When it is heard with 2 ears than when it is heard 
with. only 1 ear. This fact is demonstrated by meth- 
ods including magnitude estimation, magnitude pro- 
duction, 1-vs.-2-ear ratio production, monaural-bi- 
naural loudness matching, and the cross-modality 
matching of loudness to the apparent intensity of à 
vibration. The results indicate that (a) monaural 
loudness grows as a power function of sound pres- 
sure with an exponent of 0.54, whereas binaural loud- 
Dess grows with an exponent of 0.6 and (b) the ratio 
between binaural and monaural loudness increases as 
a power function of sound pressure with an exponent 
of about 0.066. This ratio is 2:1 at about 90 db. 
Sound pressure level —A. M. Small, Jr. 


1625. Schodden, G.-R., & David, E. E, Jr. (Bell 
clephone Lab, Murray Hill N.J.) Pitch dis- 
crimination of two-frequency complexes. J. 
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Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1426-1435.—2 experi- 
ments are. reported which indicate that the “pitch 
difference limen" for a single high-frequency sinusoid 
is smaller in the presence of a nearby constant fre- 
quency component than in isolation, This result is 
interpreted as indicating the influence of the time- 
envelope properties of the 2-frequency complex.— 
A, М. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 2490, 2625) 


! Speech Perception 


1626. Andrésen, B. S. (U. Bergen, Norway) 
On the perception of unreleased voiceless plosives 
in English. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 109-119.—" An 
experiment concerned with the possibility of dis- 
tinguishing auditively between unreleased /?/ and 
unrealesd /p/, /t/, and /k/ in English was carried 
out, with two groups of hearers, one listening by 
means of earphones, one listening by means of loud- 
speaker. It was found that correct identification of 
all the voiceless stops largely depended on the way 
in which the sounds were (re)produced and con- 
veyed. . . . It was also found that correct identifica- 
tion very much depended on the quality of the pre- 
ceding vowel sound, especially in the case of /p/, 
/k/, and /?/. Under the best listening conditions 
/?/ was identified with considerable accuracy."— 
A. E. Horowitz. 


1627. Harbold, George J. Whispered monosyl- 
labic speech, initial and final consonant confu- 
sions. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. 
No. MR005.13-7003, Sub. 1, No. 86. ii, 12 p— 
Listener recognition was studied for whispered mono- 
syllables paired according to cognate consonants as 
spoken by 4 speakers. 4 signal/noise ratios were 
presented to groups of naval cadet listeners. Write- 
down responses were analyzed to assess speaker dif- 
ferences, syllabic position differences, and listening 
condition differences. Positive findings occurred in 
all 3 analyses. The nature of the error responses was 
explored.—L. Shatin. В 


1628. Ladefoged, Peter, & Broadbent, Donald 
E. (Cambridge U., England) Perception of se- 
quence in auditory events. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 12, 162-170.—“A series of tape-recorded sen- 
tences were presented to various groups of listeners. 
... During each sentence an extraneous sound was 
present on the recording, and the listener had to 
indicate the exact point in the sentence at which this 
sound occurred. . . . errors were made which were 
large compared with the duration of a single speech 
sound; which suggests that the listener does not deal 
with each sound separately but rather with a group 
of sound."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1629. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Systems Testing: 
Further approaches to microphone evaluation. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959, Proj. Мо. 
NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 85. ii, 8 p.—"Multiple- 
choice tests were recorded in noise by one voice 
using two dissimilar microphones. One experimen- 
tal series presented the signals full-band and low- 
pass filtered in noise and quiet. The other series 
presented the full-band recorded tests at six levels 
of peak clipping. The wide-band microphone yielded 
significantly higher reception scores in quiet but not 
in noise and also when peak clipped from 10 to 20 
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db but not at zero, 30, or 40 db of clipping.”—L. 
Shatin. 
(See also Abstract 2534) 


$РЕЕСН & LANGUAGE 


1630. Frincke, Gerald, & Johnson, Ronald C. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Word goodness and word 
frequency in homophone pairs. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 470.—In an attempt to determine whether 
the relation between “goodness” and frequency of 
words persists when pronounciability is held con- 
stant, a preference for “most frequent" words was 
found for homophone pairs—W. B. Essman. 


1631. Herdan, G. (U. Bristol England) Lin- 
guistic philosophy in the light of modern linguis- 
tics. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 78-83.—" Both linguistic 
philosophers and their opponents are apparently of 
the opinion that linguistic structure can be recog- 
nized intuitively and that the matter is still virgin 
ground. However... much of the confusion and 
acrimony of the recent dispute on linguistic philoso- 
phy is due to the neglect of scientific linguistics as 
we know it to-day, and to the difference between 
what Wittgenstein called ‘linguistics’ and what is 
now understood by that term. . . . It is shown that 
two of the so-called ‘pillars’ of linguistic philosophy, 
viz. the argument from paradigma cases and the 
argument from the contrast theory of meaning . . . 
are invalidated by, scientific linguistics."—4. E. 
Horowitz. 

1632. Hockett, C. D. The origin of speech. 
Scient. American, 1960, 203(3), 88-96—A review 
of the evolution of structural and behavioral char- 
acteristics important in human communication.—C. 
T. Morgan. 

1633. Hoshiko, Michael S. (Southern Illinois 
U.) Sequence of action of breathing muscles dur- 
ing speech. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 291-297.— 
Electromyographic study of the breathing muscles of 
12 male undergraduates (who were neither athletes, 
obese, physically handicapped, nor had scars on the 
abdomen) indicated the onset pattern as follows: in- 
ternal intercostals, rectus abdominis, and external 
intercostals. The pattern of action potential activity 
indicated that muscles have an onset sequence pat- 
tern which is maintained in spite of changes in speech 
material and rate of utterance. Lack of potential 
activity from the external intercostal muscles at 
termination of the phonation suggested that this 
arresting action may depend upon other muscle ac- 
tivity.—M. F. Palmer. 

1634. Kelleher, D. (U. Washington) А study 
of the relationship between stress and perform- 
ance during a speaking situation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4717.—Abstract. 


1635. Lotz, J., Abramson, A. S., Gerstman, L. 

` J., Ingemann, F., & Nemser, W. J. (Haskins Lab.) 
The perception of English stops by speakers of 
English, Spanish, Hungarian, and Thai: A tape- 
cutting experiment. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 71-77.— 
"American English stops, including residual stops, 
ie. stops in /s/-clusters after the removal of the 
/s/, were presented in front of stressed vowels for 
identification on the one hand by native speakers 
of American English, on the other, to native speak- 
ers of Puerto Rican Spanish, Hungarian, and Thai, 
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languages with differences in the phonetic composi- 
tion of their stop phonemes. Speakers of American 
English identified the residual stops with the voiced 
(lenis) stop; the others, with the voiceless stop. The 
results suggest that there is a hierarchic organiza- 
tion among the features of these stops: the lack of 
aspiration tends to force the evaluation of stops in 
the duration of /b,d,g/ in American English, whereas 
in the languages where other distinctions exist, the 
evaluation is different."—4. E. Horowitz. 


1636. Malécot, André. (U. California, Riverside) 
Nasal syllables in American English. /. speech 
hear. Res., 1960, 3, 268-274.—Differences of opinion 
concerning the articulation acoustic characteristics 
and the role of the phonemic structure of the lan- 
guage of syllabic nasal consonants in American Eng- 
lish are summarized. Tape-cutting experiments with 
real speech suggested that commonly occurring nasal 
syllabics are identified as to their place of articulation 
by the preceding stop and that the closing transitions 
of the preceding consonant determine the perceived 
place of both, and that a completely nonspeech, steady 
state segment can be successfully substituted for the 
syllabic. Context is important as an identification 
cue.—M. F. Palmer. 


1637. Moll, Kenneth L. (U. Iowa) Cinefluoro- 
graphic techniques in speech research. J. speech 
hear. Res., 1960, 3, 227-241.—Review of cinefluoro- 
graphic techniques in speech research, and report of 
results on 2 adult normal Ss. A frame-by-frame trac- 
ing measuring procedure is quantifiable. The limita- 
tions of single exposure radiography in the study of 
speech physiology are shown by the study.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

1638. Mostofsky, D. I. (Boston U.) The effect 
of certain contexts of the denotative meaning of 
some adverbs of frequency. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 970.—Abstract. 


1639. Peterson, G. E, & Sivertsen, E. (U. 
Michigan) Objectives and techniques of speech 
synthesis. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 84-95.—“The syn- 
thesis of speech is discussed as one of the simpler 
problems of language automation. While ultimately 
speech synthesizers will doubtless have many prac- 
tical applications, their chief value at present is in 
basic research on the relation of speech parameters 
to linguistic judgments. Two basic methods of 
speech synthesis are considered: (1) the generation 
of speech from stored segments, and (2) the gen- 
eration of speech through continuous control of the 
various speech parameters individually; in the latter 
case, the parameters may be physiological or acous- 
tical. It is concluded that electronic analogues of the 
physiological speech mechanism provide a means 0 
evaluating hypotheses about the physiological-acous- 
tic speech transformation, and that acoustical speech 
simulators are the most realistic and practical re- 
search tools for the experimental study of speech 
perception."—4. E. Horowitz. 


1640. Sumby, W. H. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center) The control tower language: 
case study of a specialized language-in-action. 
Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 61—70.—"A methodology !5 
presented by which the constraint imposed upon 2 
sublanguage by linguistic and non-linguistic factors 
is estimated. The asymptotic redundancy associate 
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with the control tower language, when the materials 
analyzed were predicted letter sequences, was esti- 
mated to be 75 per cent compared to 55 per cent for 
newspaper text. The average constraint imposed 
upon the selection of message units by the physical 
situation was estimated to be approximately 82 per 
cent. When the interaction of situational and lin- 
guistic constraints is considered, the estimated re- 
dundancy for the language-in-action is increased to 
95 per cent."—4. E. Horowitz. 


(See also Abstracts 2154, 2505, 2531, 2844) 


PSYCHOMOTOR TASKS 


1641. Bartlett, Neil R., & Bartlett, Susan C. 
Synchronization of a motor response with an an- 
ticipated sensory event. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 
203-218.—Reaction time was measured as deviations 
from series of visual and auditory stimuli. The 
synchronization of motor responses (voice, finger, 
toe) was better to auditory click series than to flashes 
of light. The effect of motor coordination dominates 
intervals up to 2% sec., the results of series with 
intervals over 15 sec. are influenced by some central 
or memory effects. (22 ref.) —W. J. Koppitz. 


1642. Buegel, Hermann F., & Byers, Laura Jane. 
(U. North Dakota) Movement time from C to all 
piano keys within four octaves above this C. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 299.—Investigating the 
relationship between time of movement and distance 
using a practice piano keyboard, the authors derive 
a linear equation applying the method of least squares 
to the data. This relationship gives the speed of 
motion over each key in transit as a function of dis- 
tance for nonpianists_W. B. Essman. 


1643. Clark, J. А., & King, G. F. Perceptual 
and motor speed in an extended age group: A 
factor analysis. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 99- 
102.—“The objective of the present study was . . . to 
explore the factor structure of a small battery of 
perceptual and motor speed tests in an extended age 
group of 199 male Ss. Ages ranged from 18 to 77 yr. 
As expected, the resulting factor structure was less 
complex than has usually been obtained in studies 
using more homogeneous groups of Ss. Further 
analysis based on correlations in which education 
was partialled out produced no appreciable change 
in the factor structure."—C. Н. Ammons. 


1644. Foley, P. J., & Dewis, E. V. T. (Defence 
Research Medical Labs., Toronto, Canada) Pacing 
rate and warning signal in serial simple reaction 
time. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 7-12 —When a 
constant afterperiod is maintained, serial reaction 
time is a linear function of foreperiod duration or 
pacing rate. When the foreperiod is held constant, 
however, and pacing rate is varied by changing the 
duration of the afterperiod, no changes in reaction 
time are apparent. Therefore, the foreperiod dura- 
tion, not the pacing rate, is the relevant factor. The 
Condition where the preceding stimulus serves as а 
warning signal does not affect reaction times differ- 
ently than the situation where a separate warning 
signal is given 0.5 sec. after each response—R. 5. 
Davidon. 

1645. Forrest, D. W. (Bedford Coll., U. London, 
England) Association between muscular tension 
and work output. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 325- 
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333.—2 sets of E.M.G. electrodes were used to record 
the amount of muscular activity in the right forearm 
and the moment of speaking (and thus the speed of 
work) while 10 female students performed aloud a 
simple addition task. 3 work conditions were stud- 
ied: maximum speed, normal speed, normal speed 
plus S pulling on a spring balance with her right 
hand. Sums of 3 lengths were used: 6, 11, and 21 
figures in a single column, tens being ignored. Dur- 
ing the course of addition, muscular tension was in- 
versely related to speed of work. When the totals 
of the sums were taken as units no consistent rela- 
tionship between these 2 variables was apparent for 
any S. These and other discrepancies are discussed. 
—C. M. Franks. 


1646. George, F. H., & McIntosh, S. B. (Bristol 
U., England) Experimental disorientation and 
conceptual confusion. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
12, 141-148.—A visual matching task was used to 
test the ability in 32 Ss “to maintain an orientation 
with respect to a particular direction in the hori- 
zontal plane, while being kept in circumstances de- 
signed to minimize their input of information and 
create thereby some conceptual confusion. . . . re- 
sults suggest that subjects tend to make corrections 
as if they were in the same position in space through- 
out, even though they have no necessary reason for 
supposing this to be true and some reasons for sup- 
posing the opposite.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1647. Gillies, S. M., MacSweeney, D. A., & Zang- 
will О. L. (U. Cambridge England) А note on 
some unusual handedness patterns. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 12, 1138-116.—"A short account of the 
lateral preference patterns . . . in ten subjects who 
are left-handed writers but preferentially righthanded 
for a variety of other activities.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1648. Halliday, A. M., Kerr, M., & Elithorn, A. 
(National Hosp., London, England) Grouping of 
stimuli and apparent exceptions to the psycho- 
logical refractory period. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 12, 72-89.—When an S responds to 2 stimuli, 
“the second of the two responses is often delayed if 
the stimuli follow closely on one another. . . . In the 
present experiment it is shown that delays in the 
second response are not necessary or invariable, and 
that the pattern and timing of the second responses 
when they are performed without delay differ in 
important respects from those to be expected of 
grouped responses.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1649, Kalmus, H., Fry, D. В, & Denes, Р. 
(University Coll., U. London, England) Effects of 
delayed visual control on writing, drawing, and 
tracing. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 96-108.— Writing, 
drawing to verbal instruction and tracing were re- 
corded on a combination of a telescriber with a short- 
term information store resulting in visual delay. The 
resulting conflict of visual and kinaesthetic feed-back 
slowed down performance and resulted in errors 
such as overshooting, repetition and wrong spacing. 
Measurable effects such as the duration of writing 
and the error area in tracing could be shown over 
the observed range to increase with the amount of 
delay. These results are compared with those of 
previous experiments in the visual and acoustic fields 
and certain similarities and differences are dis- 
cussed.”—A. E. Horowitz. 
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1650. Kornblum, S. (U. Michigan) Reaction 
time to sequential stimulus presentations. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 371.—Abstract. 

1651. Pierson, W. R., & Rasch, P. J. Generality 
of a speed factor in simple reaction and move- 
ment time. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 123-128. 
—The reaction time [RT] and movement time 
[MT] of 32 Ss were measured for arm extension, 
arm flexion, leg extension, leg flexion, and over-all 
body speed. For this population, the following con- 
clusions appear justified: (a) reaction time is con- 
ditioned by a general factor, (b) movement time is 
conditioned by a general factor, (c) arm flexion is 
a faster movement than the others tested, and (d) 
there is a low, but satistically significant, relationship 
between RT and MT."—C. H. Ammons. 

1652. Ugelow, A. (Pennsylvania State U.) Some 
characteristics of the signal in a vibratory vigi- 
lance task. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 249.— 
Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 2026, 2031, 2033, 2035, 2546, 
2547, 2854) 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


1653. Clevenger, Theodore, Jr. (U. Illinois) A 
synthesis of experimental research in stage fright. 
Quart. J. Speech, 1959, 45, 134-145—A review and 
analysis of the experimental literature. Hypotheses 
are derived for future tests of external judgment of 
stage fright, age and sex of speaker, speaking experi- 

« ence, and personality test scores. (26 ref.)—J. M. 
Pickett. 

1654. Freedman, Sanford J., & Greenblatt, Mil- 
ton. (Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Studies in human isolation. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep. 1959, No. 59-266. vi, 46 p.—"Thirty normal 
college-age subjects were run in 8-hour experimental 
sessions involving (a) non-patterned visual and audi- 
tory input combined with social isolation, (b) visual 
deprivation (blackout) combined with auditory non- 
patterning and social isolation, and (c) social isola- 
tion alone, Perceptual and cognitive distortions and 
disorientations" were differentially induced by these 
conditions.—M. B. Mitchell. 

1655. Freedman, Sanford J., & Held, Richard. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Sensory deprivation and perceptual lag. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 277-280.—A measure of visual 
disturbance with sensory deprivation was employed to 
determine the magnitude of disturbance with visual 
stimulation. The theory that "deprivation entails 
the randomization of sensory-neural activity rather 
than the diminution or absence of such activity" is 
supported, and the advantages of the procedure are 
discussed—W. B. Essman. 

1656. Gellhorn, E. (2 Fellowship Circle, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.) Recent contributions to the 
physiology of the emotions. In Explorations in the 
physiology of emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 
12. Рр. 209-223.—"The mecholyl test, the vascular 
reactions, and the urinary excretion in the state of 
anger suggest a state of high excitability of the hy- 
pothalamus and a dominant secretion of noradrena- 
line. The same indicators suggest a lesser hypothala- 
mic excitability and a dominant secretion of adrena- 
line in the state of fear. The proprioceptive impulses 
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which are increased in anger and reduced in fear 
have a decisive influence on hypothalamic excitability 
and may be a factor in the regulation of the hy- 
pothalamic downward and upward discharges that 
determine the character of the emotions. The dis- 
position of certain individuals to react to situations of 
stress with anger whereas others react with fear is 
explained on the basis of the interindividual varia- 
tions in hypothalamic sympathetic excitability."— 
R. Kaelbling. 

1657. Luyten, Norbert. (U. Freiburg, Switzer- 
land) Der Liigendetektor. [The lie detector.] 
Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 98-100.—Although the 
lie detector test is not felt to attack the personal rights 
of the S, it must be rejected as an inadequate method 
of legal investigation. Even when it furnishes cer- 
tain "objective" indications about the physiological 
reactions of the S, it cannot pretend to establish 
guilt or innocence, because the interpretation of the 
results is subjective—D. F. Mindlin. 


1658. Mendelson, J., Kubzansky, P., Leiderman, 
P. H., Wexler, D., DuToit, C, & Solomon, P. 
(Harvard U. Medical School) Catechol amine ex- 
cretion and behavior during sensory deprivation. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 147-155.—The 
effects of sensory deprivation on urinary epinephrine 
and norepinephrine excretion were studied in 10 adult 
male volunteer subjects. The combined group data 
revealed a rise in epinephrine and norepinephrine 
excretion during the experiment, with a fall toward 
control values during the post-experimental period. 
‚+. Behavioral measures made during the experiment 
included length of stay in the experiment, mental ex- 
periences, motor activity, amount of verbalization, 
somatic references, and judgment of passage of time." 
—C. T. Morgan. 


1659. Morris, Gary O., Williams, Harold L., & 
Lubin, Ardie. Misperception and disorientation 
during sleep deprivation. АМА Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 2, 247-254.—" Subjects participating in 
studies of 72 to 98 hours of sleep deprivation showed 
increasing visual misperception, temporal disorienta- 
tion, and cognitive disorganization as sleep loss in- 
creased. There were other anomalies, such as tactual 
ilusions, feelings of depersonalization, and fleeting 
episodes of spatial disorientation, which occurred 
only during sleep deprivation, but which did not cor- 
relate with the amount of sleep loss."—C. T. Morgan. 


1660. Sattler, J. M. (U. Kansas) А study of 
embarrassment. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4709. 
—Abstract. 

1661. Shaw, Franklin J. Laughter: Paradigm 
of growth. J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 151-157.— 
Laughter is a response to incongruity, representing 
triumph over the unexpected. Reconciliation is pos- 
tulated as the mechanism underlying the relation be- 
tween incongruity and laughter. “A proposed tech- 
nology of laughter takes the form of regulating the 
intensity of contradictions as well as the intensity of 
the setting in which the contradiction is presented, 
these intensities being conditions of reconciliation.” 
—A. R. Howard. 

1662. Vernon, J. A, & McGill, T. E. Utiliza- 
tion of visual stimulation during sensory depriva- 
tion. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 214.—"The 
utilization of the viewer [box] divides Ss [15] into 
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two groups, those who were able to complete their 
tour of S.D. (72 hr.), and those who demanded an 
early release. . . . Ss .. . who ‘panicked’ utilized 
the viewer significantly more (P < .01) than did 
those . . . who completed the confinement.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

1663. Vosburg, Robert; Fraser, Norman, & 
Guehl, John, Jr. Imagery sequence in sensory 
deprivation. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 
356-357.—Behavior “in experimental sensory de- 
privation (1) begins by an attempt at adaptation, 
characterized by cycles of successive excursions into 
memories starting from available external stimuli and 
ending in sleep, (2) breaks down from adaptive be- 
havior by development of classic neurotic behavior, 
characterized by reduced exploratory facility, and (3) 
ends in either flight or panic."—C. T. Morgan. 

1664. Walters, Richard H., & Quinn, Michael J. 
(U. Toronto, Canada) The effects of social and 

` sensory deprivation on autokinetic judgments. J. 
Pers., 1960, 28, 210-219.—40 male Ss, 10 in each 
group, were exposed for 30' to 1 of the following 
conditions: combined social and sensory deprivation, 
social deprivation, sensory deprivation, no depriva- 
tion. Immediately after this 30’ period, Ss were ex- 
posed to the autokinetic effect. “Initial latency of 
response . . . was shortest for Ss who had experi- 
enced both sensory and social deprivation, inter- 
mediate for those who had experienced social depriva- 
tion only or sensory deprivation only, and longest for 
those who had experienced neither kind of depriva- 
tion. . . . Criticisms of the concept of a social drive 
and of social reinforcement are offered.” (21 ref.)— 
G. Т. Lodge. 

_ 1665. Wheaton, Jerrold L. (USAF School Avia- 

tion Medicine, Brooks AFB, Texas) Fact and 
fancy in sensory deprivation studies. Aeromed. 
Rev., 1959, No. 5-59. 60 p—This consists of: (a) 
a brief review of human performance and neuro- 
physiological studies related to sensory deprivation; 
(b) some discussion of various types of isolation; 
(c) a review of some relevant fictional, anecdotal, 
and clinical literature; (d) a comparison of the meth- 
ods and results of the McGill, Princeton, and Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health studies; (е) a sum- 
mary of present knowledge of isolation effects and 
its implication for military problems. (211 ref.)— 
W. Heron. 


(See also Abstracts 1474, 1559, 1581, 1688, 
1902, 2324) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


1666. Arnoult, Malcolm D., & Lewis, John T, 
IIL (Texas Christian U.) Form discrimination 
during brief exposures. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 259-260.—Tachistoscopic presentation of pairs of 
nonsense figures requiring a judgment of “same” or 
different" showed little improvement in discrimina- 
tion accuracy with increased exposure time. A tend- 
ency to respond "different" with longer exposures 
was indicated.—W. B. Essman. Е 

1667. Austin, В. B., Jr. (U. Texas) Ехрегі- 
mentally induced levels of test anxiety and learn- 
ing as a function of test anxiety conditions and 
defensiveness. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4712. 
—Abstract. 
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1668. Azrin, N. H. Use of rests as reinforcers. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 240.—A single S was given 
3 daily 1-hr. sessions of turning the handwheel. “On 
the first day, a rest of 2 min. . . . [followed] each 1 
min. of work. On the second day, the 2-min. rest 
was arranged only after 85 revolutions of the hand- 
wheel. (This was the average number of revolu- 
tions completed per minute on the first day.) On the 
third day, the 2-min. rest again followed 1 min. of 
work regardless of how many revolutions occurred, 
... The use of response-contingent rest periods in- 
creased the work by about 50% in spite of the initial 
impression that the physical limit had been reached." 
—C. Н. Ammons. 

1669. Burnstein, E. (U. Michigan) Intentional 
and incidental learning as a function of selection 
processes. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 371.—Ab- 
stract. 

1670. Chisum, Gloria T.  (U. Pennsylvania) 
Transposition as a function of the number of test 
trials. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 966.— Abstract. 


1671. Curtis, David. Learn while you sleep. 
New York: Libra, 1960. 126 p. $3.00 —A non- 
technical account of the possibilities of learning dur- 
ing sleep by an editor of the New York Post. Chap- 
ters are devoted to definitions of sleep learning, theo- 
ries of sleep learning, and the role of the subconsious. 
Reference is made to well-known theories of learning 
and to some of the technical experimental literature 
on sleep learning. Hypnosis is also discussed.—J. 
Deese. 

1672. Denny, M. Ray; Allard, Marvel; Hall, 
Eugene, & Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State U.) 
Supplementary report: Delay of knowledge of re- 
sults, knowledge of task, and intertrial interval. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 327.—Hypothesized that if 
S is unsure of the response which is to be learned, 
the effects of intertrial interval and of knowledge of 
results (KR) may be different from that reported 
in other studies. Found that intertrial interval con- 
founded, as it may be, with post-KR delay appears 
critical rather than KR delay. Both experience and 
knowledge of the response to be learned diminish the 
importance of intertrial interval.—J. Arbit. 


1673. Derks, Р. L. (U. Pennsylvania) Human 
binary prediction and the generality of the “con- 
ditioning axiom” under temporal, incentive, con- 
tingency and experiential variations. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 967.—Abstract. 

1674. Eigenbrode, C. R. (U. Pittsburgh) An 
empirical derivation of scales designed to predict 
a theoretical construct using motor learning and 
motor reminiscence as criteria. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 679.—Abstract. : д 

1675. Greenfeld, N. Summation of conflict 
states. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 103-110.— 
“A family of formulae were hypothesized to permit 
quantitative specification of relationships between 
strengths of conflicting responses and degree of in- 
compatibility on the one hand, and various measures 
of conflicting responses on the other. Several prop- 
erties of these relationships were noted. First, in- 
crease in the absolute strengths of competing re- 
sponses produces a linear increase in the response 
measures. Second, as the strength of the weaker of 
two competing responses approaches equality to the 
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stronger response, the increase in the response meas- 
ures is positively accelerated. Finally, the responses 
themselves are interrelated by positive, monotonic 
functions."—C. Н. Ammons. 


1676. Hermann, Theo. Das déja vu-Erlebnis. 
[Déjà vu as experience.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 
60-76.—Theories of déjà vu are based on: physio- 
logically or psychologically split images, interrupted 
psychic continuity, introspective phantasmata, iden- 
tical elements, “free-floating familiarity,” and the 
phenomenon of resistance. As experience it appears 
that a concordance of past and present affective 
atmospheres ("complex qualities") which do not 
“match” the more differentiated elements of their 
respective configurations are decisive for the déjà 
vu phenomenon of sameness and yet difference—E. 
W. Eng. 


1677. Kanger, Frederick H. (Purdue U.) In- 
centive value of generalized reinforcers. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 531-538.—Ss given a proofreading task 
were rewarded with tokens which could be exchanged 
for (a) play money, (b) the same item, (c) any of 
8 preferred items, or (d) different items. Ss were 
permitted to continue beyond the actual experiment. 
The group reinforced under Condition с stayed for 
the greatest number of trials while those under Con- 
dition a stayed for the fewest. A generalized rein- 
forcer shows greater incentive properties than a 
secondary reinforcer when the method of establish- 
ing the former involves the traditional free choice of 
rewards on each trial. —И/. B. Essman. 


1678. McNamara, H. J. (U. Kansas) The de- 
velopment of a form constancy as a function of 
reward, Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1262—Ab- 
stract. 


1679. Moore, Mary E. (Rutgers U.) Running 
memory and prediction as a function of sequential 
context. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1263.—Ab- 
stract. 


1680. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois) Learn- 
ing theory and the symbolic processes. New York: 
Wiley, 1960. xiii, 473 р. $8.50.—Learning Theory 
and Behavior is summarized in Chapter 1. The 
“two-factor” learning theory developed there is com- 
bined with a theory of mediating functions developed 
in Chapter 2. Many animal and human experiments 
are then discussed from the viewpoints of this com- 
bined approach and from other positions. Special 
attention is given to problem areas in learning theory, 
and to language learning, imitation, imagery, mem- 
ory, attention, thought, insight, and social learning. 
2 chapters entitled “Learning, Causality, Probability, 
and Statistics” discuss various assumptions under- 
lying scientific thinking in psychology.—R. B. Lock- 
ard. 

1681. Overall, John E. (John Hopkins U.) A 
cognitive probability model for learning. Psy- 
chometrika, 1960, 25, 159-172.—A quantitative learn- 
ing model for multiple-choice tasks is presented, 
based on the behavior of albino rats. The probability 
of a response is equated to awareness of memory 
traces of that response. It is further assumed that 
the probability of recall decays by a constant pro- 
portion as each new event occurs. For a large num- 
þer of trials, this model gives the same results as 
those obtained by the Estes or the Bush-Mosteller 
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linear operators, in the case of 2 choices. For 3 or 
more choices Overall’s predicted asymptotic levels 
approach zero and unity more closely than would be 
predicted from the linear operators. Also, during the 
early trials, fluctuations predicted by the Overall 
model are greater than those expected from the linear 
operators —A. Lubin. 


1682. Wallach, Michael A., & Gahm, Ruthellen. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Effects of anx- 
iety level and extroversion-introversion on prob- 
ability learning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 387-398.— 
Utilizing “older” male Ss in a study to determine the 
relationship between personality variables and prob- 
ability learning, the authors find that manifest anx- 
iety and introversion-extroversion measures relate 
to choice behavior in an older population—W. B. 
Essman. 

1683. Wellner, A. M. (U. Wisconsin) Ex- 
pectancy shifts as a function of the control dimen- 
sion under three conditions of reinforcement. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 677.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1574, 1811, 1816, 1976, 1990, 
2396, 2548) 


Conditioning 


1684. Barik, Henri C., & Lambert, Wallace E. 
(McGill U., Canada) Conditioning of complex 
verbal sequences. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 87- 
95.—Ss were asked to complete sentences presented 
tachistoscopically. For trials 21-100, 1 group was 
reinforced for 1 type of completion with the comment 
"good," a 2nd group was reinforced for a different 
type of ending, and a control group was given no 
reinforcement. The responses of 1 experimental 
group changed significantly, the other did not.—R. 5. 
Davidon. 

1685. Baron, Martin R., & Connor, James P. 
(Kent State U.)  Eyelid conditioned responses 
with various levels of anxiety. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 310-313.—Ss were selected to represent the 
entire range of Manifest Anxiety scale scores and 
were tested in eyelid conditioning study. The cor- 
relation between total number of CRs over 80 trials 
and Manifest Anxiety scale score was linear and 
significant. —J/. Arbit. 

1686. Campbell, J. M., Jr. (U. Washington) 
Verbal conditioning as a function of the person- 
ality characteristics of experimenters and subjects. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4713.—Abstract. 

1687. Chatterjee, B. B. (U. Illinois) Cognitive 
factors in heart rate conditioning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1259.—Abstract. 


1688. Golin, S. (State U. Iowa) Incubation 
effect: Role of awareness in immediate vs. delaye 
tests of conditioned emotionality. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4716.—Abstract. 


1689, Hartman, T. F., Grant, D. A., & Ross, L. 
E. An investigation of the latency of “instructed 
voluntary” eyelid responses. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 305-311.—"One purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the correspondence between the latency dis- 
tributions of the responses of Ss told to blink to avo! 
an air puff and the latency distributions of responses 
judged to be of voluntary form in an eyelid condi- 
tioning situation. Under similar stimulus conditions 
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these two types of responses had similar latency dis- 
tributions. The effects of a ready signal, distribution 
of practice, and level of light adaptation on the 
latency distributions of the responses of Ss told to 
blink were also investigated. Distribution of prac- 
tice and the presence or absence of a ready signal 
produced effects which could be predicted by con- 
sidering the voluntary responses to be similar to the 
responses in a reaction time situation. Level of light 
adaptation had no effect."—C. H. Ammons. 

1690. Karpf, B. V. (U. Pittsburgh) An investi- 
gation of the effect of speech anxiety upon the 
conditioning of a finger withdrawal response. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 683.—Abstract. 

1691, Kimmel, H. D., & Hill, Frances А. (О. 
Florida) Operant conditioning of the GSR. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 555-562.—A. study was carried 
out to determine whether or not the unelicited GSR 
can be influenced by reinforcement in an operant 
situation. Groups received unpleasant or pleasant 
odors for unelicited GSRs, a click, or noncontingent 
odors. Groups receiving contingent or noncontingent 
odors did not differ except that the former showed an 
increased response rate upon termination of rein- 
forcement while the latter showed a decrease. The 
"contingent-click group" differed from the contingent- 
odor groups. Operant reinforcement procedures can 
influence the rate of emission of unelicited GSRs, 
but the effect is quite different from conventional 
operant conditioning findings—W. B. Essman. 

1692. Prokay, William F., Jr, & Chambliss, 
David J. (Pennsylvania State U.) Temporal con- 
ditioning: Negative results. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 539-542.—A classical eyeblink conditioning study 
with a fixed intertrial interval showed no temporal 
conditioning effects, A fixed interval schedule did 
not differ from a variable interval schedule—W. B. 
Essman. 

1693. Yarczower, Matthew; Vlases, Andrea, D., 
& Friedman, Harry. (U. Maryland) Partial rein- 
forcement effects as a function of number of ac- 
quisition trials and percent reinforcement. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 499-501.—Ss assigned to 6 groups 
received either 10 or 30 presentations of a CS (tone) 
paired with an UCS (shock) on 10%, 30%, or 100% 
of the trials. Maximum resistance to extinction of a 
GSR with 1 acquisition trials occurred at higher re- 
inforcement percentages and an increase in the num- 
ber of acquisition trials caused maximum resistance 
to extinction to occur at lower reinforcement per- 
centages. These results partially support a hypothe- 
ses favoring 2 processes involved in partial reinforce- 
ment effects—W. B. Essman. 


(See also Abstract 2281) 


Discrimination 

1694. Carterette, Teresa S. (Indiana U. An 
application of stimulus sampling theory to sum- 
mated generalization. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
78.— Abstract. 
‚1695. Evans, W. О. (Duke U.) The dimen- 
Sional bases of stimulus generalization. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 681.—Abstract. 
‚1696. Knaff, P. R. (U. Maryland) The acquisi- 
tion of a new perceptual task. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 246.— Abstract. 
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1697. Restle, F. Note on the "hypothesis" the- 
ory of discrimination learning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 194.—A. model for analysis of S's hypotheses ina 
2-choice discrimination learning experiment is de- 
scribed and an example given.—C. H. Ammons. 


1698. Rothkopf, E. Z. Two predictors of stimu- 
lus equivalence in paired-associate learning. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 241-250.—"Two hypothesized 
predictors of stimulus equivalence in learning, 
namely, stimulus similarity and association overlap 
(AO), were tested by correlating each of these meas- 
ures with substitution errors in paired-associate 
learning. . . . The data support the potential useful- 
ness of AO as a predictor of substitution errors 
among pictorial stimuli. They also indicate that simi- 
larity data obtained by the method of constant stimuli 
can be useful as a. predictor of stimulus equivalence 
in learning, even when the stimuli are easily dis- 
criminable, provided the stimuli are impoverished 
during judgment."—C. H. Ammons. 


1699. Sherman, J., & Knopf, I. J, Changes in 
the gradient of stimulus generalization as a func- 
tion of two procedural variations. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 253-258.—". . . 12 males and 12 females, 
were assigned to each of four conditions in a 2X2 
design, 4° of arc separation with 32 and 104 boosters 
[trials on the gradient of stimulus generalization] 
and 12° separation with 32 and 104 boosters. Ss 
were instructed to make a motor response to the 
visual stimulus in the center location but not to 
respond to the visual stimuli in other locations. They 
were given 15 training trials followed by the test 
trials which were interspersed among additional trials 
to the training stimulus. Frequency of response was 
employed as the measure of generalization, The 104 
booster gradients were significantly higher than the 
32 booster gradients, and the range of stimuli sepa- 
rated from the training stimulus by 4, 8, and 12° 
of arc yielded a significantly higher gradient than the 
12, 24, and 36°.”—C. Н. Ammons. 


1700. Wertheimer, Max. On discrimination ex- 
periments. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 252-266.—2 
logical structures of the discrimination process are 
discussed in this posthumous paper: (a) recognition 
of absolute qualities of stimuli, and (b) recognition 
of relations between stimuli. Factors which favor 
absolute or relational reactions are pointed out. The 
question is raised whether it is possible to under- 
stand both kinds of discrimination in terms of either 
logical structure. While an interpretation of rela- 
tional discrimination in terms of the Ist structure 
leads to difficulties, it is logically consistent to inter- 
pret absolute discriminations as а special case of the 
2nd structure. Thus the relational structure of dis- 
crimination experiments provides the general prin- 
ciple of discrimination processes.—J//. J. Koppitz. 


Verbal Learning 


1701. Berkson, Gershon, & Cantor, Gordon N. 
A study of mediation in mentally retarded and 
normal school children. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
82-86.—The purpose of this study is to test the 
mediation hypothesis in learning theory. Namely, 
if in paired association learning Ss learn lists AB 
and BC, learning AC will be facilitated. There were 
3 hypotheses: (а) normal Ss would learn paired as- 
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sociates more quickly than retarded Ss, (b) both re- 
tarded and normal Ss would be capable of mediation 
behavior, (c) differences in IQ level would not effect 
the degree of facilitation of the mediation process. 
30 Ss between 9 and 12 years were selected as nor- 
mal, and 24 Ss (with this same age range) as re- 
tarded. Arabic numbers, pictures of common ob- 
jects, and colors were used as materials in the paired 
association learning. The results supported the above 
hypotheses._W. E. Hall. 


1702. Brown, Philip К. The social desirability 
variable and verbal learning performance. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1960, 51, 52-59.—600 students in beginning 
psychology classes were given the Social Desirability 
scale. On the basis of this test, 4 experimental 
groups of 10 Ss each were formed—high and low 
ranking males and high and low ranking females. 
The purpose of the study was to determine if a sig- 
nificant relationship existed between social desira- 
bility as a psychological variable in learning perform- 
ance and recall of complex verbal material. The 
Social desirability was found to discriminate at the 
5% level of significance between good and poor per- 
formers in female college population but not the male. 
Explanation of findings is given with alternative in- 
terpretations of results discussed—W. E. Hall. 


1703. Cieutat, Victor J. (Central Louisiana State 
Hosp. Pineville) Differential familiarity with 
stimulus and response in paired-associate learning. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 269-275.—“The differ- 
ential effects of pre-learning visual familiarity with 
stimulus and response terms in paired-associate learn- 
ing were investigated.” Using a factorial design to 
evaluate stmiulus, response, and practice variables the 
author suggests that: paired associate learning is 
facilitated by prelearning familiarity with stimulus 
and response members, learning is "inhibited" by 
familiarity with the response member only, and there 
is no interaction of stimulus and response familiarity 
with practice—W. B. Essman. 


1704. Cieutat, Victor J. (Central Louisiana State 
Hosp. Pineville) Group paired-associate learn- 
ing: Recognition vs. recall as a criterion of learn- 
ing. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 305-308.—Using 
recognition as a criterion of learning, group presen- 
tation of paired associates was compared to individ- 
ual testing with a recall measure criterion. The ef- 
fects of "meaningfulness" were similar for both 
conditions, “А list of dissyllables of high meaning- 
fulness was compared with a list of terms low in 
meaningfulness [with]... . a difference favoring the 
former list" increasing over an 11-тіп. practice 
period—W, B. Essman. 


1705. Ferguson, Donald C., & Buss, Arnold Н. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Operant conditioning of hostile 
verbs in relation to experimenter and subject 
characteristics. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 324— 
327.—80 Ss from psychology classes were randomly 
assigned to 4 experimental groups. Ss were rein- 
forced for using hostile verbs. Hostile words were 
learned more rapidly then neutral words, E affected 
conditioning.—4. А. Kramish. 


1706. Gillen, R. W. (U. Southern California) 
Effects of an audience on serial association. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4728.— Abstract. 
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1707. Ginsberg, Rose. (Indiana U.) Corre. 
lated stimulus samples in verbal conditioning, 
Dissertation Absir., 1960, 21, 682.—Abstract. 


1708. Haun, Kenneth, W. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Measures of association and verbal learning. Psy. 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 451—460.— To determine the ef- 
fectiveness of 2 measures of association in predicting 
paired-associate difficulty, free-association and pair- 
comparison scaling were used, Paired-associates of 
varying difficulty were learned and it was suggested 
that compared-associates values appear to be truer 
measures of stimulus-response association—W. B, 
Essman. 


1709. Horton, D. L. (U. Minnesota) Response 
chaining paradigms for transfer in paired associate 
learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1261.—Ab- 
stract. 

1710. Koppenaal R. J, & Kenny, D. T. (U. 
British Columbia, Canada)  Postremity in human 
maze learning. Canad. J. Psychol. 1960, 14, 121- 
130.—Contrary to the postremity hypothesis, there 
were no significant differences in successful post- 
remity predictions between a group that learned a 
verbal maze with a minimum variation in visual and 
kinesthetic stimuli, a group that underwent 4 changes 
in posture during learning, and a group that was 
trained under normal conditions. The repetition of 
"correct" responses and the frequency of past occur- 
тепсе were important factors in the probability of a 
response being repeated.—R. S. Davidon. 


1711. Noble, C. E, & Parker, G. V. C. The 
Montana Scale of Meaningfulness (m). Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 325-331.—A replication with college 
students of a study done in 1950, i.e, а cross-valida- 
tion of the scale of meaningfulness (m), is described. 
—C. H. Ammons. 


1712. Richardson, J. Comparison of S-R and 
R-S learning of paired-associates. Psychol. Ref. 
1960, 7, 225-228.—"'Six lists of paired-associates were 
learned by different groups of Ss for 10 trials. Ss 
were then asked to give the stimulus when the re- 
sponse was presented alone. Three of the lists varied 
in the items used as stimuli and as responses while 
the other three were the same pairs of items with the 
stimulus and response reversed. It was shown that 
reversal of the pairs of a list had opposite effects on 
the S-R and R-S learning, with the less difficult list 
for S-R learning being the more difficult for R-S 
learning. This is considered evidence that compari- 
son of R-S with S-R learning requires control of the 
direction of pairing."—C. Н. Ammons. 


1713. Rosenstein, Alvin J. (Army Pictorial Cen- 
ter) Psychometric versus physiological anxiety 
and serial learning. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 279-292.— 
52 student Ss showing high scores and 50 Ss with 
low scores on the Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire (TAQ) were assigned randomly to 
each of 5 experimental groups. Treatments Were 
varied by means of instructions given each S prior 
to or in the course of learning a list of nonsense 
syllables. The palmar-sweat index (PSI) was ob- 
tained twice for each S in such a way that it was 
“possible to determine how well the TAQ predicts 
the effects of ego-involving test instructions on the 
PSI. ... The results show that scores on the TAQ 
failed to predict either changes in the PSI or learn- 
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ing efficiency. . - - Ss showing larger-than-average 
increments in the PSI learned with significantly 
fewer trials and errors under all the various instruc- 
tions than did Ss showing smaller-than-average PSI 
increments.” (21 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 

1714. Spires, A. М. (New York U.) Subject- 
experimenter interaction in verbal conditioning. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 249.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1732, 2095) 


Retention & Forgetting 


1715. Deese, J. Frequency of usage and num- 
ber of words in free recall: The role of associa- 
tion. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 337-344.—"The present 
experiment reports data on number of words cor- 
rectly recalled after one presentation of lists varying 
in (a) frequency of usage of the words in the lists 
and (b) number of words presented for recall in any 
given list. The mean number of words recalled in- 
creases both with frequency of usage and list length ; 
there is also an interaction between frequency and 
list length such that recall for high frequency long 
lists is disproportionaely higher than for low fre- 
quency long lists. . . . Evidence . . . [supported] the 
hypotheses that variation in free recall scores with 
frequency was largely the result of differences be- 
tween frequencies in inter-word associations, and 
that the interaction between list length and frequency 
on free recall was likewise largely the effect of inter- 
word association."—C. H. Ammons. 

1716. Eysenck, H. J. Reminiscence and post- 

rest increment after massed practice. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 221-222.— "Pursuit rotor data 
based on 11 l-min. practice periods separated by 5- 
min. rests support the notion that little or no glr is 
generated under these conditions (N = 45). —C. Н. 
Ammons. 
. 1717. Hornick, R. J. (Purdue U.) Serial learn- 
ing and retention with regulated and self-paced 
methods of acquisition. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1260.—Abstract. 

„1718. James R. L., & Stone, L. A. Individual 
differences in the production of retroactive facili- 
tation and inhibition. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 223-227“Four individual difference measures 
involving intelligence, anxiety (drive), and response 
set were investigated to determine the possible in- 
fluence of these measures on the production of retro- 
active inhibition and facilitation. The investigation 
used an analysis of covariance design based on mul- 
tiple regression. The results indicated that the differ- 
ence between the means of the RI and RF groups 
(Ns = 43 and 24) was relatively independent of the 
four measures used. The independent variables were 
further discussed in regard to their relation to the 
RI and RF groups, since the multiple correlation 
based upon total sums of squares and of products was 
Significant —C. Н. Ammons. 

1719. King, D. J. Expressing the magnitude of 
results in retroaction experiments. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 312.—“, . . one method [used] to express the 
magnitude of experimental effect in studies on retro- 
action [is described]. . . . The first ер... consists 
of adjusting the delayed recall means with respect to 
both the original recall means and the within-groups 
regression coefficient. . . . the formula for computing 
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the adjusted means (ie, M’,, is the adjusted mean 
for Group 1) is: M^j, = My, — bw (My, — Му) where 
Му, =the unadjusted mean of the delayed recall 
scores of Group 1; bw=the within-groups regres- 
sion coefficient; M,, =the mean of the original re- 
call scores of Group 1; M, — the mean of all original 
recall scores." —C. H. Ammons. 

1720. Underwood, Benton Ј., & Postman, Leo. 
(Northwestern U.) Extraexperimental sources of 
interference in forgetting. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 
73-05.—'"This paper examines two major sources of 
extraexperimental interference in long-term forget- 
ting: (a) letter-sequence interference which is pro- 
duced by well established associations between letters 
in S's language, and (b) unit-sequence interference 
which reflects pre-experimental associations among 
the units of a list. Both types of interfering associa- 
tions must be extinguished during the acquisition of 
a serial list and are assumed to recover during the 
retention interval. Differential rates of forgetting 
are predicted for materials varying in susceptibility 
to the two kinds of extraexperimental interference. 
Ап experiment testing these assumptions is reported." 
—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 2039, 2182, 2698, 2707, 2710) 


PROBLEM SOLVING & THINKING 


1721. Cansever, G. (Boston U.) Language 
structure of primary-process thinking. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 954.—Abstract. 

1722. Hunter, lan M. L. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land) Modern trends in the study of thinking. 
Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1960, No. 42, 29-34.—The 
author summarizes some of the very varied research 
currently devoted to thinking. He concludes that the 
study of thinking thrives more actively today than 
it has done since the early years of the century.— 
P. F. C. Castle. 

1723. Hutchinson, Eliot D. How to think crea- 
tively. New York: Abingdon, 1949. 233 p. $1.25.— 
On the basis of materials from 250 well-known, con- 
temporary thinkers, the creative process is analyzed 
into the stages of preparation, frustration, achieve- 
ment, and verification. For each stage the analysis 
is supported by quotations from creative thinkers in 
a variety of fields.—1. Fast. 

1724. Maki, Yasuo. (Kyoto U., Japan) Оп 
Mowrer’s learning theories, basic and applied. 
Psychologia, 1957, 1, 60-62.—А. critical discussion of 
Mowrer’s theory of symbolic behavior —C. T. Mor- 
gan. 

(See also Abstracts 2258, 2266, 2285, 2386, 2634) 


Problem Solving 


1725. Cooper, K. W. (Columbia U.) Problem 
eae pene disowning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 673.—Abstract. ys 

1726. Hoffman, L. R., & Smith, C.G. (U. Michi- 
gan) Some factors affecting the behaviors of 
members of problem-solving groups. Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 273-291.—96 members of 4-person labora- 
tory groups rated each other after working on 4 
different problems at different times. Ratings on 
guidance of the discussion, promotion of personal re- 
Jations, participation, influence over the decision, con- 
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tribution of good ideas, and attempts at being liked 
by others provide the data for a factorial analysis of 
variance design with sources of variance for: “prob- 
lems, group types, between groups, between individ- 
uals, and for a number of interactions among these." 
Scores on the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey were used to form homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous groups. Problem-by-group interaction and 
between-individual variances were more often sig- 
nificant in homogeneous groups. Each problem had 
its own configuration of behaviors apparently de- 
termined by the requirements of the problem.—H. Р. 
Shelley. 

1727. Hudgins, Bryce B. Effects of group ex- 
perience on individual problem solving. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1960, 51, 37-42.—This study was designed 
to find an explanation of the superiority of the group 
over individual problem solving activity. It was 
hypothesized that this superiority grows out of inter- 
action of group members. 128 5th-grade girls and 
boys were divided so that half worked as group 
members, half as individuals. Group members solved 
significantly more problems in the 1st phase of the 
experiment than Ss who worked alone. However, 
when, after the 1st phase, all Ss worked individually 
on problems, no differences in scores were found as 
a result of the 1st experience—W. E. Hall. 


1728. Koppenaal, R. J. Repetition of errors in 
human multiple-choice learning. Psychol, Rep., 
1960, 7, 269-286. (Monogr. Suppl., 1960, No. 2-V7. 
$1.00)—“Literature relevant to the repetition of 
errors in human multiple-choice learning has been 
summarized critically. Interpretations of the findings 
are shown to be deficient and the need for systematic 
experimentation is emphasized.”—C. H. Ammons. 

1729. Kuttner, R. Primitive color perception. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 220.—Several lan- 
guages are examined for use of terms for colors and 
"it is suggested . . . that psychological traits associ- 
ated with primitivity contributed to the earlier con- 
ceptualization and naming of ‘redness. °С. H. 
Ammons. 


1730. Levine, Marvin. A model of hypothesis 
behavior in discrimination learning set. Psychol. 
Rev., 1959, 66, 353-366.—The model is based upon 9 
hypotheses (Hs). It permits the evaluation of the 
strength of different Hs. It explains almost all the 
variance of the frequencies of response sequences oc- 
curring in a block of problems. Evaluation of H 
strength at successive stages of learning shows that 
Hs follow regular functions. Predictions from the 
model agree well with experimental data. Some dis- 
crepancies indicate that some H may be still missing 
in the model or that assumptions must be changed. 
The central property of the model is the use of H 
as dependent variable unit which is defined as a pat- 
tern of responses to selected stimuli. This pattern 
is susceptible to reinforcement and extinction. The 
empirical data indicate that different Hs may not 
extinguish at the same time. (15 re£.)—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

1731. Spiegel, J. (Columbia U.) The quality of 
solution of a tactical field problem as a function 
of the amount of information elicited by groups 
and individuals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4709. 
—Abstract. 

(See also Abstracts 2561, 2700) 
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Concept Formation 


1732. Mansfield, Lucile D. H. (U. Pittsburgh) 
The learning of abstract, functional, and concrete 
relations between words. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 683.—Abstract. 


1733. Mednick, Sarnoff, A., & Freedman, Jona- 
than L. (Harvard U.) Facilitation of concept 
formation through mediated generalization. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 278-283.—“Thirty Ss learned 
one of two paired-associate lists of 12 pairs and were 
then presented with a list of 12 nouns and were in- 
structed to discover into what three groups the nouns 
could be divided and what adjectives could describe 
each group. The paired-associate lists were each 
designed by a method based on mediated generaliza- 
tion to facilitate a concept in the concept-formation 
list. The facilitated concepts were attained more 
quickly and with fewer errors than the nonfacilitated 
concepts. An explanation of the process of facilita- 
tion is offered and is supported by an analysis of the 
results."—J. Arbit. 

1734. Richardson, Jack. (Harpur Coll)  As- 
sociation among stimuli and the learning of verbal 
concept lists. /. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 290-298.— 
Paired-associate lists were constructed so that 4 
words were paired with the same nonsense syllable 
response. The differences in learning the lists were 
not related to the ratings of association between the 
stimuli. Found that differential difficulty was due to 
differential intragroup transfer between stimuli. Con- 
cluded that the difficulty in learning the lists was re- 
lated to the difficulty in learning a mediating response 
for each group of stimuli, and this was not predictable 
from association ratings.—J. Arbit. 


1735. Sax, Gilbert. Concept acquisition as a 
function of differing schedules and delays of rein- 
forcement. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 32-35.—A 
task of learning abstract roots from complex Chinese 
characters was presented to 120 Ss who were high 
school students. These Ss were divided into 8 
equated groups on IQ, CA, and sex in order to study 
the effect of different schedules and delays of rein- 
forcement. Habit strength was measured as a fune- 
tion of the number of trials needed to reach a cri- 
terion of learning and number of correct responses 
on a retention check, As latency in presentation of a 
reinforcement is increased, there is a significant in- 
crease in the number of trials needed to reach a learn- 
ing criterion. When retention was employed as the 
dependent variable or when differing schedules of 
reinforcement were used with acquisition trials as 
the dependent variable, the null hypothesis was not 
refuted.—W. E. Hall. 


1736. Silverstein, A. B. Relations between in- 
telligence and conceptual levels in active and pas- 
sive concept formation. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
202.—Full Scale W-B IQs for 54 randomly selected 
members of the Kansas Highway Patrol were in- 
significantly related to some variables on Part 1 of 
the Goldstein-Scheerer Object Sorting Test, but posi- 
tively correlated with number of abstract definitions 
and negatively with number of concrete definitions. 
—C. H. Ammons. 


1737. Wason, P. C. (University Coll, U. Lon- 
don, England) Оп the failure to eliminate hy- 
potheses in a conceptual task. Quart. J. exp. Psy- 
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chol., 1960, 12, 129-140.—A. study of the “extent to 
which intelligent young adults seek . . . confirming 
evidence alone . . . or confirming and disconfirming 
evidence . . . in order to draw conclusions in a simple 
conceptual task. The results showed that these sub- 
jects, who reached two or more incorrect conclusions, 
were unable, or unwilling to test their hypotheses."— 
М. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1738. White, B. J. (U. Oklahoma) The rela- 
tionship of concept availability to contrast effects 
in judgment. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 250.— 
Abstract. 

1739. Wright, Benjamin, & Gardner, Burleigh. 
(U. Chicago) Effect of color on black and white 
pictures. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 301-304.— 
The effects of several colors on the meaning of black 
and white pictures were determined using Osgood's 
semantic differential. The results are interpreted 
viewing the conceptual organization embodied Бу the 
picture as modifying a threatening color stimulus so 
that it becomes safe, while the stimulus value of the 
color increases the liveliness of the conceptual or- 
ganization represented by the picture so that it be- 
comes more pleasurable—W, В. Essman. 


(See also Abstract 2284) ` 


Decision & Information Theory 


1740. Coombs, C. H., & Pruitt, D. G. (U. Michi- 
gan) Components of risk in decision making: 
Probability and variance preferences. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 265-277.—Suggests an alternative to 
the maximization of expected utility model. Using 
colege Ss, a "study was carried out on bets which 
were constant in expectation but which varied in 
skewness or variance with the other variable held 
constant.  Replicated pair comparisons permitted 
measurement of inconsistency of choice behavior, 
testing stochastic transitivity, construction of the 
stochastically dominant preference ordering, and an 
unfolding analysis of these preference orderings."— 
J. Arbit. 

1741. Dale, Н. C. А. (Medical Research Council, 
London, England) А study of subjective proba- 
bility. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1960, 13, 19-29.— 
"Adult subjects predicted the way a small number of 
items would be selected by chance from a long list of 
items. The frequencies of their predictions were 
then compared with the objective probabilities. The 
results suggest that the subjects avoided what they 
thought to be unlikely configurations, but that, in 
doing so, they considered certain aspects of a selec- 
tion only, and in these appeared to be guided by one 
or two simple rules which showed only a limited ac- 
cord with the laws of chance.”—H. P. Kelley. 

1742. Lacey, Oliver, & Pate, James Lp: 
Alabama) An empirical study of game theory. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 527-530.—Ss with no knowl- 
edge of game theory played a simple matrix game. 
Ss learn when playing against a machine utilizing а 
nonoptimum strategy. Playing against a human op- 
Ponent the plays are made in relation to previous 
Plays and E's anticipated plays.—W. B. Essman. 

1743. Lieberman, Bernhardt. (Harvard U.) 
Human behavior in a strictly determined 3 X 3 
matrix game. Behav. Sct., 1960, 5, 317-322.—The 
matrix game played was symmetric, and for each 
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player the game had an optimal strategy that did not 
dominate other alternate strategies. Also, the game 
contained 1 nonoptimal strategy with a higher aver- 
age value than the optimal strategy. The results ob- 
tained appear to be a mixture of 2 types of behavior. 
One type present in approximately half the Ss was 
conformity to the minimax model. While the other 
half deviated from this solution, their behavior con- 
tinued to show changes to the end of the game, and 
many of their choices were of optimal strategy.— 
J. Arbit. 


. 1744. Morin, Robert E. (U. Texas) Strategies 
in games with saddle-points. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 479-485.—Game matrices with saddle-points, which 
could be solved by examining dominance relations 
among the strategies were presented. Ss chose a 
nonoptimum strategy most frequently when average 
strategy-related entry was higher than average sad- 
dle-point strategy. A relationship between а profita- 
ble nonoptimum strategy and number of decision 
errors was shown. Many Ss did not use an obvious 
technique for preventing errors—W. В. Essman. 


1745. Myers, Jerome L., & Sadler, Ernest. (U. 
Massachusetts) Effects of range of payoffs as a 
variable in risk taking. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
306-309.—“Human Ss were required to choose be- 
tween a known payoff and an unknown payoff (the 
risk) on each of 100 trials. As the range of unknown 
payoffs increased, Ss deviated more from an optimal 
strategy which required that they always gamble 
when the known payoff was negative, and never 
when it was positive. All Ss did gamble more when 
the known payoff was negative.” —J. Arbit. 

1746. Siegel, Sidney, & Fouraker, Lawrence E. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Bargaining and group 
decision making: Experiments in bilateral mo- 
nopoly. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 132 p. 
$4.90.—Most economic models about bilateral mo- 
nopoly (1 seller sells 1 product to 1 buyer) predict 
that the amount sold will be determinate at the 
amount which maximizes joint payoff, but that the 
price will be indeterminate. Pairs of Ss bargained 
over prices and quantities of а hypothetical com- 
modity with real payoffs contingent on success 1n bar- 
gaining. The theoretical prediction was confirmed. 
In spite of severe restrictions on communication, most 
Ss arrived at prices which produced a 50-50 division 
of the maximum joint payoff, Variance of prices 
was reduced as information increased. The member 
of a bargaining pair with more information was at a 
disadvantage, because he arrived more quickly at the 
equitable offer and so was handicapped in subsequent 
bargaining —W. Edwards. 

1747. Staniland, Alan. (U. Exeter, England) 
Redundancy as an experimental variable. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 149-161.—This paper deals 
with “the measure of redundancy derived from In- 
formation theory, as an ‘objective’ specification of 
material used in perceptual experiments. As ex- 
amples for discussion it cites especially experiments 
by Fitts and his associates (1965), оп redundancy 
in visual patterns, and by Miller (1958) on recall of 
redundant strings of letters."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1748. Summerfield, Arthur, & Legge, David. 


(University Coll., U. London, England) Perception 
and information theory. Bull, Brit. Psychol. Soc., 
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1960, No. 42, 23-28.—One of a series of papers de- 
Scribing modern trends, this summarizes the con- 
tribution of information theory to perception. After 
considering a number of experiments, the authors 
conclude that "information theory has given a new 
impetus to studies of perception. It has provided a 
new way of analyzing relations between stimuli and 
responses to supplement, rather than supplant, older 
methods. In doing so it emphasizes the notion of 
perception as a coding process and so directs attention 
in a new way upon an old idea: when there are no 
responses into which inputs can be coded, there is no 
perceptual organization."—P. F. C. Castle. 


1749. Zinnes, J. L. (U. Michigan) A probabi- 
listic theory of preferential choice. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 365.—Abstract. 


(See Abstracts 1550, 1586, 1593, 1731, 2267) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1750. Beach, Frank A., Hebb, Donald O., Mor- 
gan, Clifford T., & Nissen, Henry W. (Eds. The 
neuropsychology of Lashley. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960. xx, 564 p. $9.50.—A collection of 31 
articles, prepared as a tribute to the late Karl S. 
Lashley, drawn from various phases of his work. 
Included are representative selections from the series 
of papers entitled "Studies of Cerebral Function in 
Learning" and "The Mechanism of Vision," as well 
as selections from his more general theoretical work. 
The book is introduced by E. О. Boring and Stanley 
Cobb. It contains a complete bibliography of Lash- 
ley's publications exclusive of book reviews.—J. S. 
Schwartsbaum. 


1751. Eames, Thomas H. (Boston U.) Some 
neural and glandular bases of learning. J. Educ., 
1960, 142(4), 36 p.—Emphasizing the need for teach- 
ers to understand something of the physiology of 
learning and the possible effects of undiscovered 
handicaps, Eames discusses some neurological and 
some glandular bases of learning. Included is a dis- 
cussion of the location in the brain of areas of spe- 
cific function, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, 
speech. Also cited are some recent studies with 
learning implications. The material is well docu- 
mented with research references. Suggestions for 
further reading are included, as well as a selected 
bibliography of Eames’ previous reports in the neuro- 
endocrine field.—G. F. Wooster. 

1752. Johnson, Gilbert E., Serrano, Jose, Jr., & 
Levy, Edwin Z. (Aerospace Medical Lab., Wright- 
Patterson AFB, О.) Application of skin resistance 
in psychophysiological studies. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-688. 17 p.—The usefulness 
of measuring changes in skin resistance as a device 
to detect the impairment of consciousness in person- 
nel whose work requires maximum alertness was in- 
vestigated during isolation, in flight, under accelera- 
tion, under influence of drugs, and other conditions. 
The use of skin resistance measures for monitoring 
of consciousness is promising; however, further 
studies are necessary before this method may be used 
as an operational tool. The effects of temperature 

and environmental changes must be eliminated. Pat- 
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terns of skin resistance require quantification —G, E, 
Rowland. 


1753. Krech, David; Rosenzweig, Mark В, & 
Bennett, Edward L. (U. California, Berkeley) In- 
terhemispheric effects of cortical lesions on brain 
biochemistry. Science, 1960, 132, 352-353.—“Uni- 
lateral lesions in the visual and somesthetic cortex of 
rat brain cause a slight but significant increase in the 
cortical cholinesterase activity in the contralateral 
hemisphere. There is some indication of strain dif- 
ferences in this effect. No change in cholinesterase 
activity is found in the subcortical brain. These find- 
ings may be helpful in understanding mechanisms of 
interdependence among brain areas.” —S. J. Lachman, 


1754. Malmo, Robert B. Activation: A neuro- 
psychological dimension. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 
367-386.—Activation is a function of cortical ex- 
citation from the ascending reticular activating: sys- 
tem (ARAS). Up to an optimum the correlated 
performance level increases, further activation re- 
duces the performance level. Activation, a quanti- 
fiable dimension, is a product of internal and external 
conditions. Compared with emotion it is broader, a 
phenomenon of slow changes and drifts. It lacks a 
directing influence upon behavior. More research 
is needed since it appears that activation has wide 
application to clinical phenomena, (47 ref.)—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

1755. Motokawa, Koiti, & Akita, Munehira. 
(Tohoku U., Japan) Electrophysiological studies 
of the field of retinal induction. Psychologia, 1957, 
1, 10-16—The experiments of Motokawa ‘and his 
colleagues on effects of electrical stimulation on retinal 
induction are reviewed. (21 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


1756. Reiss, Richard F. (General Precision, Inc.) 
The digital simulation of neuro-muscular organ- 
isms. Behav. Sci. 1960, 5, 343-358.—A discussion 
of computer simulations of neural networks and their 
function. Discusses a simulation model and presents 
a simulator program, (26 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


1757. Wistar, R., Jr, & Hildemann, W. Н. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Effect of stress on skin 
transplantation immunity in Mice. Science, 1960, 
131, 159-160.—Diverse types of systemic stress have 
long been known to modify the immunological те- 
sponses of mammals, “Chronic avoidance-learning 
stress was found to depress the immune reaction re- 
sponsible for skin homograft rejection to a modest 
but significant degree. This effect was observed in 
a genetically uniform as well as a heterogeneous line 
of mice.”—S, J, Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1577, 1656, 1854, 1899, 1915, 
2650) 


NEUROANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY 

1758. Hamasaki, Duco I., & Marg, Elwin. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Ап historical review of the 
accessory optic tracts. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 
53-66.—“There is very little doubt that the tractus 
peduncularis transversus (posterior accessory optic 
tract, basal optic root) exists. It has been reported 
to be present in chiropteres, insectivores, rodents, 
carnivores, ungulates and primates, . . . There is 
some evidence that the tractus peduncularis trans- 
versus contains both centripetal and centrifugal fibers. 
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The presence of the anterior accessory optic tract is 
more doubtful.”—Author summary. 

1759. Jabbur, S. J, & Towe, A. L. (U. Wash- 
ington School Medicine) Effect of pyramidal tract 
activity on dorsal column nuclei. Science, 1960, 
132, 547-548.—The response of single units in cune- 
ate and gracile neuclei to cutaneous stimulation can 
be modified by prior stimulation of the motor cortex 
of the cat. Both excitation and inhibition of these 
neurons can be effected via the pyramidal tract. Both 
anatomical and functional evidence “points to a direct 
connection between the somatic motor and sensory 
systems via that phylogenetically recent system, the 
pyramidal tracts.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1582) 


1 Brain LESIONS = 
1760. Hara, К. (Stanford U.) Behavioral ef- 

fects of posterior association cortical lesions in 

cats. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 968.—Abstract. 


1761. Sperry, R. W., Myers, R. E., & Schrier, A. 
M. (California Inst. Technology) Perceptual ca- 
pacity of the isolated visual cortex in the cat. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 65-71—“The split- 
brain approach was utilized in 6 cats to test the de- 
gree of functional autonomy in the visual system . . . 
isolation produced severe deficits in visual perform- 
ance, although all cases retained some ability to learn 
and to recall simple pattern discriminations . . . 
geniculostriate damage was not the limiting factor. 
Removal of frontoparietal cortex produced as much 
or more decrement in visual discrimination than did 
removal of temporal cortex."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


1762. Wedekind, C. E. (U. Pittsburgh) Тһе 
effects of hemicerebrectomy in rhesus monkeys: 
The acquisition and extinction of an instrumental 
avoidance response under two different avoidance 
conditioning procedures. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 684.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1815, 2512, 2522, 2543) 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


1763. Azrin, Nathan H. (Anna State Hosp., ш.) 
Sequential effects of punishment. Science, 1960, 
131, 605-606—‘Punishment is found to produce a 
large reduction in reinforced responses when it is 
initially introduced. Continued exposure to punish- 
ment, however, results in substantial recovery within 
each hour of exposure as well as from day to day. 
A compensatory increase in responding occurs after 
the removal of punishment, even after the punish- 
ment has ceased to be effective.” Ss were White 
Carneaux pigeons maintained at 80% ad libitum 
feeding weight; reinforcement was food; punishment 
was brief electric shock delivered through implant 
electrodes.—S. J, Lachman. 

1764. Beer, Bernard, & Valenstein, Elliot S. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, 
D.C) Discrimination of tones during reinforcing 
brain stimulation. Science, 1960, 132, 297-298—— 

ungry animals were trained to press а lever for 
brain stimulation. Different tones were presented 
concurrently with the stimulation. A second lever 
delivered food only during critical tone periods. 
Animals were able to discriminate tones presented 
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concurrently with rewarded intracranial stimulation, 
and they also interrupted self-stimulation behavior 
to respond appropriately under other reinforcements.” 
—S. J. Lachman, 


1765. Delgado, José M. R. (Yale U. School 
Medicine) Emotional behavior in animals and 
humans. In explorations in the physiology of emo- 
tions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 259-266. 
“Тһе following types of inhibited behavior were 
evoked in monkeys by electrical stimulation of spe- 
cific areas: (1) inhibition of motor behavior, (2) 
dozing, (3) arrest reaction, (4) hypotonic reaction, 
(5) specific inhibition of aggressiveness, (6) specific 
inhibition of interest in food. Objective and sub- 
jective manifestation of friendliness, pleasure, and 
fear were evoked in conscious patients by electrical 
stimulation, proving that experiential and expressive 
aspects of emotion can be artificially induced by ex- 
citation of specific cerebral structures."—R. Kael- 
bling. 

1766. Grimm, Robert J. (U. Michigan) Feed- 
ing behavior and electrical stimulation of the brain 
of Carassius auratus. Science, 1960, 131, 162-163. 
—Bipolar electrodes were implanted in large gold- 
fish in olfactory and nonolfactory areas of the central 
nervous system. Stimulation of olfactory areas 
elicited steretoyped feeding activity indistinguishable 
from normally induced behavior. It is suggested 
that the olfactory system plays the predominant role 
in the arousal of feeding activity." A table provides 
data on electrical stimulation of the brain (crura, 
forebrain, vagal lobe, facial lobe, valvula, cerebellum) 
and on feeding behavior.—J/. Lachman. 


1767. Grossman, S. P. (Yale U.) Eating or 
drinking elicited by direct adrenergic or choliner- 
gic stimulation of hypothalamus. Science, 1960, 
132, 301-302.—“A double cannula system, allowing 
repeated stimulation of central structures with crys- 
talline chemicals was developed. This technique was 
employed to study the effects of adrenergic and 
cholinergic stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus 
of rats. Drug-specific effects on the feeding and 
drinking mechanisms, respectively, were observed."— 
S. J. Lachman, $ 

1768. Hodos, W. (U. Pennsylvania) Motiva- 
tional variables affecting the rate of behavior re- 
warded by intracranial stimulation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 968.—Abstract. Р 

1769. Olds, James. (U. Michigan) Positive 
emotional systems studied by techniques of self- 
stimulation. In Exploration in the physiology of 
emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Рр. 238- 
258.—“Our data suggest the presence of a motiva- 
tional system of the brain that is differentiated from 
other brain systems. It appears to be divided into 
negative and positive subsystems and the positive 
system further subdivided according to the basic 
drives, This positive system seems to bear an im- 
portant relationship to the etiology of psychoses, the 
details of which need further specification.” —R. Kael- 
bling. 

1770. Ruben, Robert J., & Sekula, Jan. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Inhibition of central auditory re- 
sponse. Science, 1960, 131, 163.— "Suitable electrical 
stimulation of the region of the decussation of the 
olivo-cochlear bundles, which supply efferent in- 
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nervation to the organ of Corti, was found to abol- 
ish the response of the auditory cortex to a click, 
without changing the responses (N, and N») of the 
eighth nerve in cats. At higher stimulation values 
the eighth nerve responses also were abolished, and 
at intermediate stimulus values responses at the 
medial geniculate and inferior colliculus were sup- 
pressed.” 34 adult cats anesthetized with nembutal 
were subjects. A figure indicating graphically 8 
consecutive responses at the round window and the 
auditory cortex to a click is provided—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


1771. Sekiguchi, Shigehisa. (Tokyo U. Educa- 
tion, Japan) Effects of electro-convulsive shock 
(ECS) and electroshock (ES) on the estrus cycle 
of the rat. Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 181-188—The 
estrus cycle of the mature rat, as measured by the 
method of vaginal smears, was chosen as an indicator 
of behavioral and endocrine activity. The result of 
both ECS and ES was to postpone the cycle sig- 
nificantly, and ECS had the additional effect of in- 
creasing the length of each cycle. The author sug- 
gests a “physiological endocrine mechanism” as me- 
diating the disturbances produced.—J. Lyons. 


1772. Ursin, Holger. (U. Oslo, Norway) The 
temporal lobe substrate of fear and anger. Acta 
psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 378-396.— 
Fear has been produced by stimulation of the tem- 
poral cortex and from a limited portion of the amyg- 
dala, anger from the amygdala only. Fear and 
anger appear to be related to 2 subdivisions of the 
amygdaloid nuclear complex. Observations in hu- 
mans are not conclusive, but are in general agree- 
ment with this conclusion. (86 ref.)—R. Kaelbling. 


1773. Williams, L. N. (U. Washington) The 
effect of electroconvulsive shock on response flexi- 
bility and retention. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 
4734.—Abstract. 


ELECTRICAL RECORDING 


1774. Aschan, С. (Luthagsesplanaden 11, Upp- 
sala, Sweden)  Nystagmography in vestibular 
work. Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 248-253.—'"'The ad- 
vantage of objective recording of nystagmus in clini- 
cal oto-neurological work is stressed. Ocular influ- 
ences must be avoided when working with vestibular 
nystagmus . . . quantitative analyses of records are of 
great value both when dealing with spontaneous and 
positional nystagmus as well as induced vestibular 
nystagmus.” (2 fig, 13 ref, French summary )— 
M. L. Simmel. 


1775. Aschan, G. (Luthagsesplanaden 11, Upp- 
sala, Sweden) _ Standardisation des inscriptions 
nystagmographiques. II [Standardization of ny- 
stagmographic recordings: 11. About nystagmus re- 
cording.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 276-278.—Brief 
description of a simple AC amplification and record- 
ing system. (2 fig.) —M. L. Simmel, 

1776. Franceschetti, A., Monnier, M., Montan- 
don, A., & Dieterle, P. (Geneva, Switzerland) 
Standardisation des inscriptions nystagmographi- 
ques: I. Convention du groupe denevois d’electro- 
nystagmographie. [Standardization of nystagmo- 
graphic recordings: I. Practices of the Geneva elec- 
tro-nystagmographers.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 275— 
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276.—Brief discussion of standard electrode place- 
ments.—M. L. Simmel. 

1777. Schoenfeld, Sidney, & Goldstein, Robert. 
(Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Electrophysi- 
ologic responsiveness and alpha rhythm in chil- 
dren. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 288-290.—A 
study of 24 normally-hearing children on response to 
auditory stimuli of 1000 cps at a 40 db. sensation 
level was presented by 8 tones without reinforce- 
ment, 5 tones reinforced with annoying electric 
shocks, and 8 tones without reinforcement. Analysis 
failed to show any significant interactions among sex, 
EEG pattern, and electrodermal responses.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 1616, 1633, 1770, 2324, 2399) 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


1778. Bell, F. R. (Royal Veterinary Coll, U. 
London, England) The electroencephalogram of 
goats during somnolence and rumination. Anim. 
Behav., 1960, 8, 39-42.—Records taken from chroni- 
cally implanted cortical electrodes showed a hyper- 
synchronous character during somnolence similar to 
that recorded in other species during deep sleep. The 
pattern during rumination was indistinguishable from 
that during somnolence.—JV. J. Coppock. 


1779. Gianascol Alfred J. & Yeager, Charles 
L. (U. California School Medicine, San Francisco) 
Simultaneous study of behavior and brain waves. 
Science, 1960, 132, 470-471.—“A technique for the 
simultaneous audiovisual recording of behavior and 
brain waves is described. The absence of muscle 
movement artifact, despite unlimited activity of the 
patient, suggests that telemetering may be adaptable 
for routine electroencephalography.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1780. Grindel', O. M., & Spirin, В. G. (Burdenko 
Institute of Neurosurgery, Moscow, USSR) ОЬ 
otrazhenii v élektroéntsefalogramme tormozia- 
shchego vliianiia vtoroi signal’noi sistemy па 
konechnyi dvigateľnyï éffekt. [On reflection in the 
electroencephalogram of the inhibitory influence of 
the second signal sytsem on final motor effect.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 180-188.—Condi- 
tioned motor reactions, formed via verbal reinforce- 
ment and preliminary instruction, were elaborated in 
12 healthy Ss and 31 patients with light internal in- 
jury of the skull. The electroencephalogram, elec- 
tromyogram, and mechanogram were recorded. Ex- 
perimental conditions were such that a positive con- 
ditioned connection was elaborated at the level of the 
lst signal system at the same time that an inhibitory 
conditioned connection was formed at the level of the 
2nd signal system. Regular changes in the EEG 
in the form of an alpha-rhythm blockade or the ap- 
pearances of delta waves in central leads were ob- 
served in cases when the final motor effect was de- 
termined by the conditioned connection formed at the 
level of the 2nd signal system and when, conse- 
quently, there was no motor reaction. When no 
such changes were recorded in electrical activity; 
connections, associated with the Ist signal SYM 
were usually predominant and a motor conditione! 
reaction appeared.—/. D. London. $ 

1781. Holmes, J. Е., & Adey, W. R. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Electrical activity of the 
entorhinal cortex during conditioned behavior. 
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Amer. J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 741—744.—"A 4-6 cps 
wave form was observed in the entorhinal cortex of 
8 out of 10 cats studied with the implanted electrode 
technique. When the animals were trained to ap- 
proach a concealed food reward, the slow waves al- 
ways accompanied the act of walking to the goal, and 
the rhythm stabilized in the range of 5-6 cps. When 
the habit was subjected to extinction, the rhythm 
gradually dropped out, to return promptly with re- 
training. . . . A similar 4-6 cps rhythm was observed 
in the hippocampus during the early stages of train- 
ing in two animals. It is suggested that the en- 
torhinal slow waves are a correlate of an alert state 
of readiness to act."—C. T. Morgan. 


1782. John, E. Roy, & Killam, Keith F. (U. 
Rochester) Electrophysiological correlates of dif- 
ferential approach-avoidance conditioning in cats. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 183-201.—Changes in 
the distribution and form of potentials from different 
brain areas of 4 adult cats were recorded and inter- 
preted under conditions of simple approach condi- 
tioning, and differential approach conditioning, and 
differential approach-avoidance conditioning. The 
results are compared and contrasted with those ob- 
tained previously during familiarization and simple 
avoidance conditioning.—N. Н. Pronko. 


1783. Kennedy, John L. A possible artifact in 
electroencephalography. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 
347-352 Alpha rhythm and the anterior temporal 
rhythm may arise from mechanical oscillation of the 
gel of the living brain, not necessarily Írom syn- 
chronization of neural activity directly. Tests with 
a nonalpha subject gave support to this hypothesis.— 
И. J. Koppitz. 

1784. Lesse, Henry. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) ^ Rhinencephalic electrophysiological ac- 
tivity during "emotional behavior" in cats. In 
Explorations in the physiology of emotions, Psychiat. 
res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 224-237—“In these 
experiments the effect of certain behavioral changes 
on the brain activity of unanesthetized, unrestrained 
cats was investigated. It was demonstrated that a 
distinct electrographic pattern of 40—45/second, high 
voltage rhythmic activity could be elicited repeatedly 
by a conditioning technique and by a variety of stimu- 
lus situations. This electrical response was recorded 
from the basolateral portion of the amygdala and from 
the adjacent piriform cortex. It occurred when ani- 
mals reacted with vigilance or with excited behavior 
to naturally meaningful stimuli such as the proximity 
of a mouse or dog, to food rewards, or to noxious 
stimuli.”—R. Kaelbling. 


1785. Refsum, S. Presthus, J., Skulstad, A., & 
Östensjö, S. (Rikshospitalet, Oslo, Norway) Clini- 
cal correlates of the 14 and 6 per second positive 
spikes. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 
35, 330-344.—2.75% of 3161 sleeping tracings and 
0.15% of 1418 walking records showed 14 and 6/sec. 
Positive spikes. The 72 patients with this unusual 
electroencephalographic pattern differed in their clini- 
cal symptoms from the rest by a predominance of at- 
tacks of vegetative, emotional, and behavior disord- 
ers, headaches, and dizziness —R. Kaelbling. 

1786. Steiner, W. С. (U. Illinois) Electrical 
activity of rat brain as a correlate of primary 
drive. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1265.—Abstract. 
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Еуокер POTENTIALS 


1787. Gellhorn, E., & Ballin, Н. М. (U. Min- 
nesota) Effect of spatial summation on action 
of nociceptive stimuli on the cerebral cortex. 
AMA Arch. Neurol., 1959, 1, 68-73.—Since study 
of spinal reflexes has shown that temporal and spa- 
tial summation influences the intensity and duration 
of reflex reactions resulting from nociceptive stimu- 
lation, it has been deemed desirable to study the 
effect of these summations on cerebral reactions. 
Experiments reported here on cats indicate that an 
increase in the cutaneous area of noxious stimulation 
was accompanied by an increase in the intensity of 
cortical excitation (electrocorticograms). “Similar 
effects were observed when the area and intensity of 
noxious stimulation were kept constant and the dura- 
tion of the stimulation was increased, It may there- 
fore be said that spatial and temporal summations of 
nociceptive impulses, as well as an increase in the 
intensity of the stimulus, cause increasing degrees 
of cortical excitation.” Other findings are discussed 
in reference to the literature and to the underlying 
mechanisms.—L. A. Pennington. 


ENDOCRINE & BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


1788. Arenberg, D. L. (Duke U.) The rela- 
tions between delayed breathing at birth (apnea 
neonatorum) and subsequent intellectual, visual- 
motor, and motor development of children. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 669.—Abstract. 


1789. Berry, R. N. (Indiana U.) Changes in 
finger volume during a simple addition task. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 446.—Ss given a series of digit 
addition tasks showed a significant correlation be- 
tween number of correct answers and the degree of 
vasconstriction in ће finger.—JV. B. Essman. 


1790. Fang, Н. S., Hall, A. L., & Hwang, T. F. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
Combined effect of Vitamins A and E on dark 
adaptation in man. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 93- 
97, —“There was no improvement in rod dark adapta- 
tion after either a single dose of vitamin A (100,000, 
200,000 or 300,000 I.U.) or of vitamin Е (300 or 
500 mg.), indicating that greater than normal amounts 
of vitamin A or E alone do not improve dark adapta- 
tion. There was some improvement in rod dark 
adaptation after oral administration of vitamin A 
together with vitamin E. The possible mechanism of 
such a peculiar phenomenon is suggested.” Measure- 
ments on 2 Ss.—E. G. Heinemann. 

1791, Kishimoto, Suehiko; Nakanishi, Shige- 
yoshi, & Nishio, Shinichi. (Osaka U., Japan) 
Mouse no homeostasis karamita stress to sanka 
kangen busshitsu no yakuwari ni tsuite. IL [Of 
the mouse's stress from the Bona роши s view 
and the role of oxidizing and reducing substances. 
IL] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 31-41. 
—162 NA2 mice were used. Following the injection 
of oxidizing and reducing substances or coenzymes, 
lcholine was administered after 


adrenalin or acety rec 
varying time intervals. The level of activity was 


measured for 15’ with revolving wheel. The effect 
of coenzymes varied with the time interval between 
the 1st and the 2nd adrenalin and cetylcholine injec- 
tions. Hypothetical activities of these substances 
were proposed. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 
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1792. Nakanishi, Shigeyoshi, & Hanyu, Taka- 
hide. (Osaka U., Japan) Mouse no homeostasis 
kara mita tekio hanno katei no ichi jikkenteki 
kento: Jyokoso no yakuwari. [An experimental 
study of the mouse's adaptative response process 
from the stand-point of homeostasis.] Annu. anim. 
Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 23-30.—54 mice were in- 
jected with 1 c. of Vitamin B,, taurin, or hypo in 1 
of 3 concentration levels. 2 hours later adrenalin and 
achetylcholine were injected. The amount of ac- 
tivity was measured with the activity wheel for 15’, 
In the 2nd experiment, a mixture of Vitamin By, 
taurin, and hypo was injected. Under Vitamin B, 
(20 mg. injection) no stress was observed, and adap- 
tive response appeared quickly. No functional rela- 
tion was found between the density of the coenzymes 
used and adaptive response. The activity of these 
coenzymes is not independent but depends upon the 
relative balance among them. (English summary)— 
5. Ohwaki. 


1793. Steinschneider, Alfred. (Cornell U.) 
Audiogenic seizures: Insulin and high blood 
sugar. J. genet. Psychol. 1957, 90, 109-117.—1- 
month-old albino mice of a seizure-susceptable strain 
were placed individually in a semi-soundproof box 
and exposed to an auditory stimulus at 9000 cps 
for 60 seconds. In the Ist experiment alloxan was 
used to destroy insulin production in the pancreas 
and thus to increase levels of blood sugar. Controls 
were administered physiological saline. Alloxan 
treated mice showed a significant decrease in seizure 
susceptibility. In a 2nd experiment, blood sugar level 
was raised by injection of dextrose, but without sig- 
nificant effect on seizure behavior. Conclusion: “a 
decrease in insulin content of the pancreas, inde- 
pendent of the concomitant increase in the blood 
sugar level, decreases the sensitivity of mice to audio- 
genic seizüres."—HM. Phillips. E 


1794. Vandenberg, John G. (Ohio U.) Eosino- 
phil response to aggressive behaviour in CFW 
albino mice. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 13-18.—Eosino- 
phil counts were taken during the interval from 4 
hours to 3 weeks after previously isolated mice were 
placed 4 to a cage and also in a control group which 
remained isolated. All-male cages and cages of male- 
female pairs were observed to vary intensity of agres- 
Sion for constant population density. The intensely 
aggressive all-male groups showed depressed counts 
for 1 week. The mildly aggressive groups contain- 
ing females showed depressed counts only at 4 hours 
after grouping.—IW. J. Coppock. 


1795. Warren, Roslyn P., & Hinde, R. A. (Cam- 
bridge U., England) "The effect of oestrogen and 
progesterone on the nest-building of domesticated 
canaries. Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 209-213.— Birds 
were paired during the nonbreeding season in cages 
supplied with a standard nest-pan. Injections were 
given 3 times a week for 3-4 weeks. The amount of 
carrying or placing of the nesting material during 
12-minute watches was recorded. Estrogen doses of 
0.1 to 0.3 mg. had no effect but 0.5 mg., while toxic 
to some, produced active nesting in others including 
some males. Progesterone, neither enhanced nor in- 
hibited the effect. —И/. J. Coppock. 


(See also Abstract 1821) 
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PsyCHOPHARMACOLOGY 


1796. Abramson, Harold A. (Ed.). Neuro- 
pharmacology: Transactions of the fifth confer- 
ence. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
1960. 251 p. $6.00—Consists of 4 main presenta- 
tions, each followed by group interchange from 20 
invited participants working in the field of neuro- 
pharmacology: S. Udenfriend, “Amine Metabolism 
and its Pharmacological Implications,” summation by 
J. Н. Quastel; К. F. and Eva К. Killam, “The Cen- 
tral Action of Chlorpromazine and Reserpine”; W. 
P. Koella, “Physiological Fractionation of the Effect 
of Serotonin on Evoked Potentials”; and B. B. 
Brodie, “Biochemical Sites of Action of Psychotropic 
Drugs,” summation by С. C. Pfeiffer.—M. E. Jarvik. 


1797. Aiba, Satoru. (U. London, England) The 
effects of stimulant and depressant drugs on the 
Bidwell phenomenon. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
311-318.—5 normal Ss were given dexedrine, sodium 
amytal, and placebo in random order over 3 days of 
testing, at least a week apart. Using as the depend- 
ent variable in the Bidwell phenomenon the intensity 
threshold of a red colored stimulus necessary to 
render it just visible when followed by a fixed white 
stimulus, it was found that amytal raised this thresh- 
old whereas dexedrine lowered it, the amytal acting 
more slowly than the dexedrine. These findings are 
discussed in terms of possible physiological mecha- 
nisms and related experimental data.—C. M. Franks. 


1798. Beecher, Henry K. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston) Increased stress and effectiveness 
of placebos and "active" drugs. Science, 1960, 132, 
91-92.—"' Evidence is presented to indicate that place- 
bos are far more effective in producing carefully 
defined relief of pathological pain than they are in 
the case of experimental pain. This is construed as 
further support for the view that placebos are more 
effective when stress is great than they are when 
Stress is not so great. A similar situation holds for 
morphine. Certain drugs are effective in relieving 
visceral sensations only if an essential psychological 
state is present. This is, in effect, a new principle 
of drug action."—S. J. Lachman. 


1799. Clark, Robert, & Polish, Edwin. (Walter 
Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, D.C.) 
Avoidance conditioning and alcohol consumption 
in rhesus monkeys. Science, 1960, 132, 223-224.— 
"Measures of intake of water and of a solution of 
20-percent alcohol in water were determined in rhesus 
monkeys before, during, and after avoidance train- 
ing. Alcohol consumption increased during, and de- 
creased after, avoidance sessions. Water intake re- 
mained the same or decreased during avoidance ses- 
sions and stayed at this level after the sessions. — 
S. J. Lachman. 


1800. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Nicolas-Charles, P» 
& Perse, J. (Hosp. Ste-Anne, Paris, France) 
Etude psychometrique des effets de l'amobarbital 
(amytal) et de la chlorpromazine sur des sujets 
normaux. [Psychometric study of effects of amytal 
and of chlorpromazine on normal subjects.] PS 
chopharmacologia, 1959, 1(1), 48-58.—"Using 18 
normal voluntary subjects . . . the authors expert 
mentally compared the effects of . . . a dose of 
mg of chlorpromazine (neuroleptic), a dose of 3 
mg of amobarbital (hypnotic) and a placebo. The 
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psychophysiological measures and intelligence tests 
showed that with the 2 drugs there was а particu- 
larly noticeable deficit in the most elementary of 
sensori-motor functions but only a negligible deficit 
of intellectual functions. On the other hand with the 
personality test used (MMPI) . . . chlorpromazine 
had practically no effect whereas amobarbital brought 
about limited but distinct changes in the profile and 
particularly on the Ma, Sc and Mf scales.” (26 ref.) 
—C. T. Morgan. 

1801. Denenberg, Victor H., Ross, Sherman, & 
Ellsworth, Joanne. (Purdue U.) Effects of chlor- 
promazine on acquisition and extinction of a con- 
ditioned response in mice. Psychopharmacologia, 
1959, 1(1), 59-64.—Mice acquired a tone-shock as- 
sociation under conditions of saline injections, or an 
injection of 1.5 mgm/kgm or 4.5 mgm/kgm of chlor- 
promazine. 5 days later the Ss were tested for re- 
tention of the response by being given extinction 
trials Each of the 3 groups were divided and re- 
ceived either a saline injection or an injection of 
1.5 mgm/kgm chlorpromazine just prior to extinc- 
tion testing. A significant linear dose response func- 
tion was obtained between amount of chlorpromazine 
injected during acquisition and performance under 
extinction, with the saline group requiring the great- 
est number of trials to extinguish. The presence or 
absence of chlorpromazine during extinction did not 
affect performance, nor was there any interaction be- 
tween drug levels during acquisition and drug levels 
during extinction.—Author abstract. 


1802. Fang, Н. S., Hall, A. L., & Hwang, Т. F. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
A study of the effects of certain drugs on altera- 
tions of foveal dark adaptability. Amer. J. Optom., 
1960, 37, 27-31.—"Dark adaptation of the cone por- 
tion would not be improved by vitamin A (100,000- 
200,000 I.U.) or riboflavin (40-100 mg.). . . . Three 
to 5 gm. of methionine and 2-3 gm. of choline 
brought about an improvement in foveal dark adapta- 
tion, the duration of which varied directly with the 
dosage used. . . . Five gm. of creatine intake resulted 
in an opposite, namely slight depressed effect with a 
rise in threshold.”—Author summary, 

1803. Goldstein, Avram; Searle, Barbara W., & 
Schimke, Robert T. (Stanford U. School Medicine) 
Effects of secobarbital and d-amphetamine on psy- 
chomotor performance of normal subjects. J. 
bharmacol. exp. Ther., 1960, 130, 55-58.—57 medical 
Students received either secobarbital (200 mg.), d- 
amphetamine (10 mg.), or placebo in a double-blind 
classroom experiment. Pre- and postmedication per- 
formance were compared on 7 psychomotor tests: 
simple reaction time, contingent reaction time, com- 
putation, tachistoscopic digit recognition, repetitive 
Coordination, hand steadiness, and repetitive move- 
ment. The experiment "revealed a number of clear- 
cut effects of secobarbital upon psychomotor perform- 
ance and other aspects of behavior. d-amphetamine, 
at a dose well within the usual therapeutic range, 
had no detectable effects whatsoever."—G. A. Heise. 

1804. Gore, Edward M., Hadley, Frazer V., Tis- 
low, Richard, & Seifter, Joseph. (Wyeth Inst. 
Medical Research, Radnor, Pa.) Neurolathyrism in 
the Rhesus monkey induced by 8,8 iminodipro- 
Pionitrile. In Recent adyances in Neuro-Physiologi- 
cal Research, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1959, No. П. Pp. 
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115-118.—"IDPN administered subcutaneously to 19 
Rhesus monkeys did not produce the excitement or 
stimulant activity that had been observed by others 
in mice and rats. Instead, symptoms closely re- 
sembling the lathyrism described by Stockman in man 
were observed. This syndrome, once produced, was 
generally permanent. Occasionally a recession of 
some or all symptoms was observed."—R. Kaelbling. 


1805. Idestróm, Carl-Magnus. . (Karolinska sjuk- 
huset, Stockholm, Sweden) Experimental psycho- 
logic methods applied in psychopharmacology. 
Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 302- 
313.— Reaction time, tapping speed, perception, flicker 
fusion, and "standing steadiness" (— Romberg's test) 
were measured in 15 Ss before and after 0.1, 0.2, and 
0.3 g of amobarbital, after 10, 20, and 30 mg. of 
prochlorperazine, and after placebos. Comparison 
of the test results showed significant differences be- 
tween test profiles after prochlorperazine and after 
amobarbital, while no training or fatigue effects were 
found.—R. Kaelbling. 


1806. Isbell, Harris. (Addiction Research Center, 
Lexington, Ky.) Comparison of the reactions in- 
duced by psilocybin and LSD-25 in man. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1959, 1(1), 29-38.—' The reaction 
induced by oral administration of 57 to 114 mcgm/ 
kg of O-Phosphoryl-4-hydroxy-N-dimethyltryptamine 
(psilocybin) has been compared with that induced by 
a placebo and LSD-25 (1.0 to 1.5 mcmg/kg) in 9 
subjects. .. . After both drugs, abnormal mental states 
characterized by feelings of strangeness, difficulty in 
thinking, anxiety, altered sensory perception (par- 
ticularly visual), elementary and true visual hallu- 
cinations, and alterations of body image were re- 
ported by the subjects. The effects of psilocybin did 
not persist as long as those of LSD. LSD is 100 to 
150 times as potent as psilocybin."—C. Т. Morgan. 


1807. Isbell, Harris; Miner, E. J., & Logan, C. 
R. (Addiction Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) 
Relationships of psychotomimetic to anti-sero- 
tonin potencies of congeners of lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide (LSD-25). Psychopharmacologia, 1959, 
1(1), 20-28. —"The psychotomimetic potency of 13 
congeners of LSD-25 has been approximately de- 
termined in man. With the exception of actylation of 
the indole nitrogen, all the changes made in the LSD 
molecule reduced psychotomimetic potency. Bromi- 
nation at carbon 2 caused the greatest inactivation, 
High potency as a serotonin antagonist im isolated 
smooth muscle preparations was not correlated with 
high potency as a psychotomimetic. The data do not 
support but do not disprove the 'serotonin deficiency 
hypothesis of the LSD psychosis.” (22 ref.)—C. T. 
Morgan. 

1808. Janke, W. Über die Abhangigkeit der 
Wirkung psychotroper Substanzen von Persón- 
lichkeitsmerkmalen.  [Interrelations of psycho- 
tropic substances and personality characteristics.] 
Psychol. м. Praxis, 1960, 3, 128-129.—The problem 
of pharmaceutic factors on personality is complicated 
by environmental factors.—S. Kavruck. 

1809, Kenyon, G. Y., & Pronko, N. HTT: 
Wichita) Dexedrine (D-Amphetamine Sulfate) 
and laboratory-induced anxiety. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 415-433.—In a controlled administration of 
a 10 mg. dose of dexedrine to Ss reading aloud with 
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delayed auditory feedback in order to make dial ad- 
justments, several behavioral and physiological meas- 
ures were recorded. No differences in the behavioral 
or physiological measures were observed—W. B. 
Essman. 

1810. Klerman, Gerald L., Dimascio, Alberto; 
Havens, Leston L., Snell, John E. (Harvard Medi- 
cal School) Sedation and tranquilization. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 4-13.—"Data were presented 
to indicate that sedation and tranquilization are simi- 
lar states. It was concluded that the special proper- 
ties of so-called 'tranquilizer' drugs do not lie in their 
ability to induce a unique psychic state different from 
sedation, but, rather, lie in the dosage margins be- 
tween their sedative effects and their effects upon 
psychomotor performance consciousness, and physio- 
logical functions."—C. T. Morgan. 

1811. Korman, M., Knopf, I. J., & Austin, R. B. 
Effects of alcohol on serial learning under stress 
conditions. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 217-220.—"The 
present study investigates an exception to Jellinek 
and McFarland's dictum that ‘alcohol has a depress- 
ing effect on all psychological functions! It was 
hypothesized that under conditions of stress alcohol 
should facilitate learning of 12 nonsense syllables by 
69 Ss by virtue of a ‘checking’ effect upon distracting 
emotional concomitants, in contrast to its known in- 
hibitory effect upon learning under non-stress condi- 
tions. The predicted interaction occurred (p < .03) 
during the last third of the learning process when 
both stress and alcohol effects were maximally oper- 
ative."—C. Н. Ammons. 


1812. Krugman, A. D., Ross, S., Vicino, F. L., 
& Clyde, D. J. (VA Hosp., Martinsburg, W. Va.) 
A research note: Effects of dexto-amphetamine 
and meprobamate on problem-solving and mood 
of aged subjects. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 419-420.— 
No significant drug effects were found with respect 
to problém solving and 5 of the 6 factors of mood.— 
J. Botwinick. 


1813. Niki, Hiroaki. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Differ- 
ential effects of two kinds of tranquilizers upon 
avoidance learning and fear-motivated discrimina- 
tion learning. Jap. psychol., Res., 1960, 1(9), 1-13. 
—In Experiment I, male albino rats were trained to 
avoid an electric shock in a grid box and the effects 
of chlorpromazine and meprobamate on its acquisition 
and extinction were examined. Nembutal was added 
as a control to check the sedative effect of tran- 
quilizers. It was found that chlorpromazine retarded 
acquisition and facilitated extinction but the other 2 
showed these effects only slightly or not at all. In 
Experiment II, the effects of the same 3 medicines 
on fear-motivated stripe-discrimination learning were 
investigated. Only meprobamate was found to re- 
tard discrimination learning. It was concluded that 
chlorpromazine acts on hypothalamus and autonomic 
nervous system but meprobamate on the cerebral 
cortex.—$. Twahara. 


1814. Owen, John E, Jr. (Lilly Research Labs.) 
The influence of dl-, d-, and l-amphetamine and 
d-methamphetamine on a fixed-ratio schedule. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 293-309.—"Four sym- 
pathomimetic amines altered the fixed-ratio perform- 
ance of rats reinforced with food by: a) slowing 
the response rate; b) increasing the frequency and 
duration of pauses between and following reinforce- 
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ment; and c) inducing temporary cessation of lever 
pressing following drug administration. The drug 
curves are compared with curves for normal control, 
saline control, and satiation.”—Author summary, 


1815. Pautler, E. L. (U. Buffalo) The effect of 
chlorpromazine on the discrimination between in- 
termittent photic stimulation and a steady light in 
normal and brain-damaged cats. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4731.—Abstract. 

1816. Philip, A. F. (New York U.) The effect 
of lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) on pri- 
mary process thought manifestations. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 961.—Abstract. 

1817. Ruttiger, Katherine F. (Rutgers U.) In- 
dividual differences in reaction to meprobamate: 
A study in visual perception. Dissertation Abstr, 
1960, 21, 1264.—Abstract. 

1818. Shagass, C., & Kerenyi, A. B. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Canada) “Sleep” threshold techniques. 
In Recent advances in Neuro-Physiological Research, 
Psychiat. res., Rep., 1959, No. 11. Pp. 59-65.—The 
authors attempted to put patients to sleep under the 
same conditions used for determining the sedation 
threshold. They found a correlation of 0.66 between 
sleep and sedation threshold in 91 cases. As previ- 
ously reported for sedation threshold the authors 
now found a critical sleep threshold level of 6, 5-7 
mgm/kg of sodium amytal, which allowed them to 
differentiate between an acute psychotic or hysterical 
disorder (= favorable for ECT) and chronic psy- 
chosis with high anxiety (= unfavorable prognosis 
with ECT).—AR. Kaelbling. 

1819. Sidman, Murray. (Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C.) Behavioral 
pharmacology. Psychopharmacologia, 1959, 1(1), 
1-19.—". . . a review of experimental data on drug- 
behavior relationships obtained largely by means of 
operant conditioning techniques with animal sub- 
jects.” (37 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


1820. Stern, Muriel H. (McGill U., Canada) 
Behavioral retardation following barbituate an- 
aesthesia. Canad. J. Psychol. 1960, 14, 96-100.— 
Changes in behavior following surgery under an- 
esthesia may be the result of the anesthetic, rather 
than of the intended procedure. Nembutal affected 
conditioned avoidance behavior of rats 4 and 22 days 
after the drug was given, with a significant increase 
in the number of trials to criterion and a decrease in 
retention of the response. Anesthetic coma of the 
same duration produced with ether, however, had no 
significant effects under similar conditions. 157 
Davidon. 

1821. Stockhamer, N. N. (Columbia U.) The 
effect of hexamethonium chloride and insulin hy- 
poglycemia on the extinction of an anxiety-moti- 
vated locomotor avoidance response. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 973.—Abstract. 1 

1822. Verzar, F., & Farner, D. (Inst. Experi- 
mentelle Gerontology, Basel, Switzerland) Unter- 
suchungen über die Wirkung von Pharmaka auf 
Tiere verschiedenen Alters. [Investigation of the 
effect of drugs on animals of different age.] Geron- 
tologia, 1960, 4, 143-161.— The action of amphetamin 
(benzedrin) and hexobarbital (evipan) on rats O 
415, 19, and 29-32 months was tested. In young ani- 
mals amphetamin 1 mg/kg caused an increase O 
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spontaneous motility, whereas in old animals it gave 
only a small increase of motility. The narcotic doses 
of hexobarbital for old animals were 60% of those 
for young ones. The antagonistic effect of hexo- 
barbital against amphetamin was smaller than for 
young animals. The findings emphasized the im- 
portance of age for dosage, and demonstrated the 
decreased excitability of the central nervous system 
in old age.—L. Shatin. 


1823, Weiner, H. (U. Maryland) The effects 
of “unwanted” signals and dextro-amphetamine 
sulfate on observer responses. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 685.—Abstract. 


1824. Weintraub, Walter; Silverstein, Arthur 
B., Klee, Gerald D. (U. Maryland Medical School) 
The “correction” of deviant responses on a word 
association test. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 17- 
20.—'"Nineteen ‘normal’ volunteers were given a 
word association test twice, with an interval of one 
week between test and retest. The analysis of their 
performance showed that the subjects were able to 
reproduce exactly the great majority of adequate re- 
sponses and to ‘correct’ most of the pathological re- 
actions on the retest. Six subjects who were given 
2ug. of LSD per kilogram of body weight one and 
a half hours prior to the retest were significantly less 
able to ‘correct’ deviant responses than were the con- 
trol subjects, though they showed no impairment of 
the ability to reproduce exactly previous adequate 
responses.” —Author summary. 


(See also Abstracts 1656, 2517) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


1825. Berney, J. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) Les 
relations vestibulo-végétatives et leur rôle dans les 
cinétoses. [Vestibular-vegetative relations and their 
role in motion sickness.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 
219-225.—Studies of 46 rabbits during rotation. 
Findings: A fall in blood pressure was observed on 
sudden stop of rotation in normal animals and after 
removal of brain cortex ; it disappeared after bilateral 
destruction of labyrinths or after mesencephalic tran- 
Section; it was at times decreased, but never sup- 
pressed by bilateral vagus transection. ^It seems that 
these autonomic reactions, which are the physiologi- 
cal background of motion sickness must be integrated 
at the diencephalic and limbic level.” Nystagmus, 
electrocardiogram and breathing were also recorded. 
(2 fig, 10 ref, English summary)—M. L. Simmel. 

1826. Hupp, E. W., Pace, H. B., Furchtgott, E. 
& Murphree, R. L. Effect of fetal irradiation on 
mating activity in male rats. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 289-204—"Mating activity of male albino rats 
irradiated between the 17th and 22nd day of gestation 
was measured 12 times during 4-min. tests in observa- 
tion cages, and also for a 20-day period in the ani- 
mal’s home cages. In the 4-min. testing situation, 
Minimal mating activity occurred in the 18-, 19-, and 
20-day animals while testes weights were the lowest 
in 19-, 20-, 21-, and 22-day groups. Over-all fre- 
quency of copulation plugs in the irradiated groups 
Was not less than for the controls but the initial 
appearance of copulation plugs paralleled the fre- 
quency of mating activity in the 4-min. test. A 
previously: proposed hypothesis which assumed that 

earfulness? contributed to the decreased mating ac- 
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tivity in fetally irradiated rats is supported.” —C. H. 
Ammons. 


1827. Newton, Grant, & Heimstra, Norman. 
(U. Rochester) Effects of early experience on the 
response to whole-body X-irradiation. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 14, 111-120.—Prior to exposure to 
X-irradiation at 45 days of age, 1 group of rats was 
given early handling and another exposed to cold 
stress. Following irradiation, control group males 
lost significantly more weight than did either of the 
experimental groups. There was no significant dif- 
ference between experimental groups in ambulatory 
activity, or in mortality or time of death—R. 5. 
Davidon. 


1828. Stahl, Walter R. (Oregon State Coll.) 
Recent soviet work on reactions of the central 
nervous system to ionizing radiation. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 213-233.—Reviews of 50 Soviet 
publications appearing between 1958 and 1960 and 
mostly untranslated are reviewed for evidence on 
CNS effects of radiation. Lack of unanimity in the 
findings, in appropriateness of the analytic techniques 
employed (such as Pavlovian conditioning), and in 
the conclusiveness of the data are discussed.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1829. Upton, A. C. (Oak Ridge National Lab., 
Tenn.) onizing radiation and aging. Geron- 
tologia, 1960, 4, 162-176.—The life span of rodents 
is reduced by whole-body irradiation. Reduction 
varies with the amount of radiation absorbed and the 
dose rate. The reduction in longevity is not attribu- 
table to any one cause of death but is correlated with 
premature onset of neoplastic and nonneoplastic dis- 
eases otherwise associated with senescence. Further 
study is required to disclose whether external re- 
semblances between certain effects of radiation and 
those of aging imply common biologic mechanisms. 
(72 ref.)—L. Shatin. 

1830. Velasquez, Tulio. (Inst. Andean Biology, 
Lima, Peru) Correlation between altitude and 
consciousness time in high-altitude natives. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1959, No. 60-8. 10 p. 
— "The consciousness time was determined, after 
withdrawal of oxygen supply at 32,000, 34,000, 36,- 
000, 38,000, and 40,000 feet of simulated altitude, in 
high-altitude natives, residents of Morococha, located 
at 14,900 feet. A correlation curve, between level of 
altitude and consciousness time has been derived." 
Consciousness time was determined by handwriting 
and ability to follow simple instructions. "The cor- 
relation curve between altitude level and conscious- 
ness time found in the high-altitude native residents 
shows that, by comparison with sea-level people, they 
have a greater tolerance to acute and severe anoxia. 
The curve appears to be asymptotic."—C. T. Morgan. 


NUTRITION 


1831. Vaes, Gilbert. (Harvard Medical School) 
L'infuence des malnutritions sur le comporte- 
ment: Revue. [The influence of malnutrition on be- 
havior: A review.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 30-73.— 
General review of malnutritional effects on general 
behavior, learning, motivation, and personality. Loss 
of vitality, decrease of capacity and efficacy of work, 
disequilibrium of needs and motives, sexual disturb- 
ances, neurotic and even psychotic behavior, have 
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been observed. B-avitaminosis (especially thiamin) 
seems to parallel neurotic symptomatology. Modi- 
cations in learning appear to be secondary to motiva- 
tional and personality modifications. Behavioral 
modifications are paralleled by morphological, physio- 
logical, and biochemical changes in the nervous sys- 
tem. (277 ret.) —W. W. Meissner. 


Genetics & INHERITANCE 


1832. BroZek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) Estudios ex- 
perimentales sobre los efectos de la dieta deficiente 
sobre la conducta humana. [Experimental studies 
on the effects of deficient diet on human behavior.] 
Ciencia, Mex., 1960, 20, 57-67.—Translation, with 
some modifications, of a paper published in English 
in Borden's Review of Nutrition Research (see 35: 
517).—J. Brošek. 


1833. Freire-Maia, A. & Quelce-Salgado, A. 
(U. Parana, Brasil) Taste sensitivity to P.T.C. 
in samples from three Brazilian populations. Ann. 
hum. Genet., 1960, 24, 97-102.—""The frequencies of 
non-tasters to P.T.C. were determined in samples 
from three Brazilian populations: Salvador, Ba 
(38%), Curitiba, Pr (26%), and Presidente Pru- 
dente, SP (8%). The frequency of non-tasters in 
the white Brazilian general population is calculated 
to be about 30%, giving the frequency of the non- 
taster gene equal to 0.55. . . . Using the Harris & 
Kalmus method, the existence of variations within 
single individuals in taste sensitivity to P.T.C. was 
shown, thus confirming previous information obtained 
with a different and less precise method. . . . The 
frequencies of non-tasters among smokers and non- 
smokers were found to be statistically not signifi- 
cantly different. . . . The frequencies of non-tasters 
obtained by other authors in adults from a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium in Curitiba are statistically lower 
than those we obtained in normal individuals from 
the same city. This finding could be interpreted in 
favor of the hypothesis that the non-taster genotype 
shows a higher susceptibility to tuberculosis—Au- 
thor summary. 


1834. Giordano, A., & Gulî, E. Contributo allo 
studio dell ereditarietá dell' attitudine alla musica. 
{Contribution to the study of hereditarian factors in 
musical aptitude.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1960, 21, 271-286.—Statistical data obtained from 
genealogies of 6 families with a large number of 
musically talented members support the position that 
the genetic transmission of musical aptitude is due 


to a monomeric autosomic dominating characteristic. 
—L. L'Abate. 


1835. Goy, Robert W., & Jakaway, Jacqueline S. 
(U. Kansas) The inheritance of patterns of sex- 
ual behaviour in female guinea pigs. Anim. Be- 
hav., 1959, 7, 142-149.—Inheritance of lordosis and 
male-like mounting behavior was investigated in 
spayed females given replacement therapy with es- 
trogens. Inbred strains, F, and F hybrids, and 
backcrosses were represented. 3 independent genetic 
factors were apparent. One set, reflected in latency 
and duration of heat, may involve responsiveness to 
estrogen. А single factor without dominance ac- 
counts for the duration of lordosis. Male-like mount- 
ing inheritance apparently involves several factors 
with a possibility of modifiers —W. J. Coppock. 
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1836. Jakaway, Jacqueline S. (U. Kansas) In- 
heritance of patterns of mating behaviour in the 
male guinea pig. Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 150-162 — 
Behavior and morphology were measured in 2 in- 
bred strains, Е, and Fs hybrids, and backcrosses to 
both inbred strains. Lethargic Strain 13-type be- 
havior was dominant in mounting, circling, and nuz- 
zling, while dominance of Strain 2-type behavior was 
suggested for rate of intromission and number of 
ejaculations. Inheritance of testis weight appeared 
similar to that of body weight. The heavy Strain 
2-type adrenal appeared dominant.—JW. J. Coppock. 

1837. King, F. J, & Bowman, Barbara H. 
Phenylketonuria: Five affected members in one 
sibship. J. Hered., 1960, 51, 86-90.—5 phenylketo- 
nuric and 6 nonafflicted children appear in a sibship 
of 11. The mother and father, in 2 separate lines, 


descended from a twice-married great-great-grand- ` 


father. This suggests a common ancestor hetero- 
zygous for the gene pair and that he transmitted the 
recessive gene to at least 1 child in each marriage, 
who in turn became ancestors of the afflicted children 
6 generations later. The afHicted children tested on 
S-B tests at 2-4 years MA while their normal sibs 
finished at high school levels. Fainting and epilepsy 
are reported for some of the phenylketonurics. Die- 
tary regime and carrier detection appear to be suc- 
cessful.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


1838. Nolan, E. G. (Princeton U.) Uniqueness 
in monozygotic twins. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 247.—Abstract. 


1839. Pons, Jose. (U. Barcelona, Spain) A con- 
tribution to the heredity of the PTC taste char- 
acter. Ann. hum. Genet. 1960, 24, 71—76.— Taste 
sensitivity to PTC has been determined by the sort- 
ing technique of Harris and Kalmus in 177 sib pairs, 
inhabitants of Barcelona. The data are in satisfac- 
tory agreement with the genetic hypothesis that non- 
tasting is a simple recessive character. The original 
data for 159 individuals in 69 sibships are presented 
in an appendix.—S. G. Vandenberg. 


1840. Siegel, I. M. (Columbia U.) Inheritance 
and threshold determinations of the optomotor 
turning response in drosophila melinogaster. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 972.—Abstract. 

1841. Skude, Gunnar. On sweet taste percep- 
tion for P.T.C. Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1960, 
9, 99-102.—'67 persons aged 19 to 33 were examined 
with P.T.C. [phenylthiourea] solutions by the method 
of Harris and Kalmus (1949). Two persons 
(2.9995) distinguished between distilled water and 
a P.T.C. solution which they described as sweet. 
Four persons (5.9795) distinguished distilled water 
from P.T.C. which they, however, described as sweet 
and bitter, When both these categories were Te 
garded as sweet tasters, the frequency was 89676. 
The observed frequency supports the hypothesis 0 
an autosomal dominant mode of inheritance for 
sweet taste perception for P.T.C. (Skude 1959)- 
Author summary. 

1842, Wood-Gush, D. G. M. (Poultry Research 
Centre, Edinburgh, Scotland) A study of sex drive 
of two strains of cockerels through three genera- 
tions. Anim. Behav. 1960, 8, 43-53.—Selective 
breeding for high vs. low mating frequency produce 
additionally, in high scorers, more rapid adaptation 
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to females, smaller head appendages, and worse 
semen donors than in low scorers. No differences 
were found in tests sensitive to large endocrine differ- 
ences or tests of several other behavioral traits.— 


W. J. Coppock. 


1843. Ziv, Benjamin. (243 Charles St., Boston, 
Mass.) The electroretinogram (ERG) in human 
twins. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 243-245.— 
7 pairs of identical and 7 pairs of fraternal twins 
were used to study b-wave response with various 
color filters. Analysis of variance revealed under 
all conditions: (a) mean squares between pairs are 
larger than between twins, (b) there were no sig- 
nificant differences in variability of response between 
twins versus between eyes of twins, and (c) fraternal 
twins were less impressively similar than were iden- 
ticals.—R. L. Sulzer. 


(See also Abstracts 1874, 2179, 2199) 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


1844. Bermann, F., Lachmann, J., & Monnier, 
M. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Central nys- 
tagmus and its relation to the mechanism of 
vestibular nystagmus. Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 
214-218.—“Unilateral electrical stimulation of a cir- 
cumscribed area in the mesodiencephalon of the rab- 
bit, at frequencies of 15-50 c./s., produces conjugate 
eye movements, with the rapid phase towards the 
contralateral side. This central nystagmus shows 
latency and after nystagmus, characteristic for laby- 
rinthine—rotary or caloric—stimulation, and inter- 
acts with vestibular nystagmus by simple addition or 
subtraction. This interaction probably takes place 
ata nucleus in the reticular formation, as shown by 
transections at different levels. Transverse cuts can 
abolish central or vestibular nystagmus selective. In 
the latter case, the response to electrical stimulation 
changes its character: Latency and after-nystagmus 
disappear; the eye movements become so frequent 
(up to 300/min.) as to allow no distinction between 
slow and rapid component. The complete circuit for 
central nystagmus thus includes the vestibular nuclei. 
Longitudinal cuts at or near the midline, when reach- 
ing the level of the Sylvian aqueduct, produce a spon- 
taneous disconjugate nystagmus: during the rapid 
phase, the left eye moves to the left and vice versa.” 
(4 ref., French summary)—Author summary. 


1845. Brown, К. T. & Wiesel, T. М. (Johns 
Hopkins Medical School)  Intraretinal recording 
with micropipette electrodes in the intact cat eye. 
J. Physiol., 1959, 149, 537-562.—Techniques for in- 
traretinal recording are described and physiological 
criteria are given for locating the electrode tip dur- 
ing penetration in terms of certain major landmarks. 

lectrical phenomena associated with different retinal 
layers and locations when stimulated with light and 
under dark conditions are described.—D. К. Peryam. 


1846. Dohlman, G. (National Inst. Health, Be- 
thesda, Md.) Some aspects of the mechanism of 
vestibular haircell stimulation. Conf. neurol., 
1960, 20, 169-180.—“The results of studies of the 
endolymph secretions and excretion in birds by means 
of radioisotopes are presented. This investigation 
Shows the secretional areas in the vestibular laby- 
tinth and the cochlea and the excretion through the 
ductus endolymphaticus. The substances secreted are 
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sulphomuco-polysaccharides. The significance of 
these substances for the function of the sense organs 
is discussed. Reasons for a chemico-electrical in- 
fluence on the hair cells, instead of a bending of the 
hairs, are given to explain the transformation of 
mechanical movements into neuroactivity. The pres- 
ence of cholinergic nerve fibers and nerve endings in 
the vestibular endorgans is discussed in reference to 
the efferent fibre system to these organs." (5 fig, 
French summary)—4M. L. Simmel. 

1847. Donner, K. O. (U. Cambridge, England) 
The effect of a coloured adapting field on the 
spectral sensitivity of frog retinal elements. J. 
Physiol., 1959, 149, 318-326.—Using discharge from 
single ganglion cells in the excised frog’s eye as 
index, increment threshold curves were obtained 
when a small field was flashed upon a larger back- 
ground, When flash and background were of differ- 
ent colors, the threshold-intensity curves had 2j 
branches meeting at a kink, similar to the results 
with the human eye. “The results indicate that the 
method can be used to determine the spectral sensi- 
tivity of the receptors of the frog’s retina.”—D. К. 
Peryam. 

1848. Donnor, K. O., & Rushton, W. A. TIU. 


"Cambridge, England) Retinal stimulation by light 


substitution. J. Physiol., 1959, 149, 288-302.—An 
apparatus is described which allows light of one in- 
tensity and wave length to be suddenly substituted for 
light of another intensity and wavelength. Applied 
to human scotopic vision the intensity-wave length 
relation for the change to be undetected (silent sub- 
stitution) corresponds to the scotopic visibility func- 
tion. Silent substitution can be obtained from gan- 
glion cells in the frog's eye. In full dark adaptation 
its sensitivity curve corresponds to the rhodopsin ab- 
sorption curve or the scotopic visibility curve; in full 
light adaptation its sensitivity curve corresponds to 
the photopic dominator curve; at mesopic levels the 
curve in the green and blue is more sensitive than is 
rhodopsin. Transition from mesopic to photopic 
states passes through a condition where silent sub- 
stitution is impossible. —D. R. Peryam. 

1849. Donner, K. O., & Rushton, W. A.H. (U. 
Cambridge, England) Rod-cone interaction in the 
frog's retina analyzed by the Stiles-Crawford еї- 
fect and by dark adaptation. J. Physiol., 1959, 149, 
303-317.—This effect (cones are Sensitive to the 
direction of incident light but rods are not) was ex- 
amined in the excised frog eye with lens removed, 
using single ganglion discharge as the index. The 
green hump of excitability in the mesopic spectral 
sensitivity curve was found to be direction-sensitive 
and therefore involves cones; the blue hump is in- 
sensitive, hence does not. Dark-adaptation curves 
show 2 regions of sensitvity, one corresponding to 
the photopic dominator, the other to the mesopic 
state and involving rhodopsin rods, green rods, and 
some cones.—D, R. Peryam. 

1850. Echols, М. (О. Tennessee) The uptake 
of sodium ions by the tongue. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 363.—Abstract. 

1851. Gouras, P. (0. Cambridge, England) 
Graded potentials of bream retina. J. Physiol., 
1960, 152, 487-505.—Studies on excised retinas and 
on ERG's of anesthetized animals gave evidence sup- 
porting the hypothesis that the graded intraretinal 
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potentials originate near the horizontal cell layer. 
2 components of opposite polarity and different tem- 
poral sequence sum to varying degrees in the re- 
sponse.: With total illumination above 350 Im/m? 
the potentials are negative; at lower intensities slower 
developing maintained positive potentials are found, 
which are seen only as “off” responses at higher in- 
tensities. The resistance of the structure across 
which these potentials are generated ranges from 10 
to 200 ko.—D. К. Peryam. 


1852. Gramberg-Danielsen, B. (Hallerstrasse 25, 
Hamburg, Germany) Deutung des Argyll-Robert- 
son-Phánomens durch das Reafferenzprinzip. [In- 
terpretation of the Argyll-Robertson phenomenon in 
terms of the theory of reafferent stimulation.] Conf. 
neurol., 1950, 20, 315-321.— "The essentials of the 
reafference theory are briefly outline, and the Argyll- 
Robertson pupil is explained according to its prin- 
ciples. Instead of an anatomic-pathologic explana- 
tion, a disturbed function of the ‘regulatory circuit’ 
is assumed. Аз interruption between the receptor 
and the regulatory center acting upon the effectors 
(Wagner) induces ataxia in the skeletal muscles 
since they can be voluntarily innervated; in the pupil 
it induces immobility because the intensity of the 
light stimulating the retina cannot be voluntarily 
regulated. From this point of view, the immobility 
of the pupil is considered an analagon of peripheral 
ataxia.” (22 ref.; French, English summaries)— 
Author summary. 

1853. Hensel, H., & Witt, Ingrid. (U. Marburg, 
Germany) Spatial temperature gradient and 
thermoceptor stimulation. J. Physiol., 1959, 148, 
180-187.—Action potentials recorded from single cold 
fibers supplying the upper surface of the cat's tongue 
showed that cooling the upper as well as the lower 
surface led to an uninterrupted acceleration of the 
steady discharge. This indicates that cold fibers are 
stimulated simply by cooling and not by the slope or 
direction of any intracutaneous spatial temperature 
gradient.—D. R. Peryam. 


1854. Hugelin, A, Dumont, S, & Paillas, N. 
(Hopital Henri Rousselle, Paris, France) Tym- 
panic muscles and control of auditory input dur- 
ing arousal. Science, 1960, 131, 1371-1372. .—"A 
reticular stimulation producing a powerful arousal 
reaction decreases the potential in the cochlear nu- 
cleus evoked by a click. This reduction results from 
the contraction of the middle ear muscles, which 
lessens the pressure transmitted to the cochlea, and is 
not due to a direct neural inhibitory effect at the 
level of the first synapse of the auditory pathway.” 
2 figures, one indicating microphonic potential re- 
corded on the round window and the other indicating 
dorsal cochlear nucleus potential evoked by juxta- 
liminal clicks each second are presented.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


1855. Iggo, A. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Cu- 
taneous mechanoreceptors with afferent C fibres. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 152, 337-353.—Electrical activity 
was recorded in single afferent fibers (conduction 
rates 0.55—1.25 m/sec) dissected from cats’ saphenous 
nerves. Cutaneous receptors were excited by me- 
chanical pressure, were insensitive to heat, and dis- 
charged briefly when the skin was cooled. Peak 
frequencies of 100/sec were reached; rates of 50/sec 
lasted 1 sec. An initial quick phase of adaptation 
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(1 sec) was followed by a phase which lasted as long 
as 30 sec. Receptive fields of receptors were 2-5 
mm*.—D, R. Peryam. 

1856. Ledoux, A. (U. Liège, Belgium) Т/ас- 
tivité bioélectrique du nerf du canal semi-circu- 
laire, au repos et sous l'effet des différents stimuli 
utilisés en clinique humaine. [Bioelectric activity 
of the nerve of the semicircular canals, at rest and 
upon stimulation.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 196- 
207.—"In the frog, the nerve of the ampulla is the 
seat of a stable, spontaneous activity at rest. The 
intensity of this activity increases in the nerve of 
the external canal during ampullopetal displacement 
of the liquid; it diminishes . . . during an ampullo- 
fugal displacement. The responses are in inverse 
direction for the vertical canals. These modifica- 
tions of activity, under the effect of appropriate 
stimuli, follow well-determined laws: The intensity 
and .. .[duration] of the response are, between cer- 
tain limits, proportional to the logarithm of the angu- 
lar acceleration. . . . The intensity of the response is 
. . . proportional to the difference existing between 
the temperature of the irrigating water and the tem- 
perature of the ear. The intensity and the duration 
of the ampullopetal and ampullofugal responses are 

. equal for equivalent rotatory and thermic 
stimuli.” (9 fig., 25 ref., English summary)—M. L. 
Simmel. 

1857. Legouix, J. P., & Tarab, S. (Coll. France, 
Paris) Experimental study of bone conduction in 
ears with mechanical impairments of the ossicles. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1453-1457.—The 
cochlear-microphonic potential of guinea pigs was 
recorded during stimulation by bone-conducted 
sounds. The amplitude and the phase of the re- 
sponse were measured while the ossicles were al- 
tered in various ways. The results are interpreted as 
indicating that at low frequencies a translational 
mechanism involves 2 components : one related to the 
motion of the ossicular chain and the other related 
to the motion of the perilymphatic fluid. At higher 
frequencies a compressional mode of bone conduction, 
independent of the motion of the ossicles, is responsi- 
ble for the stimulation. These findings agree with 
the alteration of bone conduction observed in clinical 
cases and provide an explanation for the lateraliza- 
tion of the sound source in an ear affected by con- - 
duction deafness. (17 ref.)—24. М. Small, Jr. 


1858. Paintal, A. S. (U. Utah) Functional 
analysis of Group III afferent fibres of mamma- 
lian muscles. J. Physiol., 1960, 152, 250-270.—1m- 
pulses were recorded in fibers of known conduction 
velocity in the adult cat. Most Group III sensory 
fibers in lateral gastrocnemius, soleus and tibialis 
anterior muscles terminate in pressure receptors, VEY 
few in stretch receptors, and in some no impulses 
could be aroused by mechanical stimuli. Thresholds 
of pressure receptors varied considerably and most 
adapted rapidly. Some responded to injection of 676 
NaCl solution. Location of receptors in discussed.— 
D. R. Peryam. А 

1859. Pritchard, В. M., & Heron, W. (McGill 
U., Canada) Small eye movements of the cat. 
Canad. J. Psychol, 1960, 14, 131-137.—Eye move 
ments of cats during fixation were recorded by ап 
optical lever method with a moving film strip. Drifts, 
tremor, and flicks were observed. Flick movements 
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occurred very rarely. Differences in the control 
retina of the cat and of the human eye may account 
for differences in frequency of flick movements.— 
R. S. Davidon. 

1860. Rushton, W. A. Н. (U. Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Excitation pools in the frog's retina. J. 
Physiol., 1959, 149, 327—345.— The idea of an excita- 
tion pool whose level depends upon excitation from 
many kinds of receptors, but which only excites the 
ganglion cell through a chance in level of the pool, 
is advanced to account for the observation that in the 
mesopic state rods and cones both contribute excita- 
tion yet it is possible to substitute colors without 
discharge. А set of rigid properties is postulated 
determining the way light influences the pool's level. 
Where rhodopsin rods and cones are well above 
threshold the hypothesis fits observations, but, near 
threshold, the “grass-green” rods do not fit will. 
Phenomena at the transition from mesopic to photopic 
states require that a ganglion be connected to more 
than one pool A quantitative formulation of the 
theory is given.—D. R. Peryam. 

1861. Studebaker, G. A. (Syracuse U.) In- 
vestigation of two aspects of bone conduction 
testing: Placement of the vibrator on the head 
and presentation of the masking sound. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 369.—Abstract. 

1862. Trincker, D. (U. Erlangen, Germany) 
L'électrophysiologie de l'appareil vestibulaire et le 
probléme de la transformation du stimulus mé- 
canique en l'excitation nerveuse. [Electrophysi- 
ology of the vestibular apparatus and the problem 
of the transformation of the mechanical stimulus into 
nervous excitation.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 187- 
195.—"The adequate stimulus for all the sensory cells 
of the labyrinthine organs is the bending of the hair- 
like process. Bending in one direction causes de- 
polarization of the cell-membrane, bending in the 
other direction hyperpolarization. . . The DC rest- 
ing potential of the membrane is maintained by the 
cell metabolism. Stretching of the lipo-proteinic 
membrane structures produces the mentioned poten- 
tial changes which act as 'generator potentials’: They 
excite or inhibit the nerve impulse generator mecha- 
nism, increasing or decreasing its frequency.” (2 
fig., English summary)—M. L. Simmel. 

1863. Vallancien, B., & Burgeat, M. (16 rue 
Spontini, Paris, France) _ Valeur fonctionnelle des 
microphoniques du vestibule. [Functional value of 
vestibular microphonics.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 
180-186.—Electrical recording from the common 
trunk of the sacular nerve and the ampullar nerve їп 
the frog “shows a superposition of microphonic po- 
tentials and spontaneous action potentials.” The lat- 
ter are masked by vibratory stimulation. Recordings 
from the ampulla of the merione showed microphonic 
potentials which apparently result from the electrical 
activity of the ampullary sensory organs when stimu- 
lated by sound. Various technical problems are dis- 
cussed. (8 ref, English summary)—M. L. Simmel. 

1864. von Békésy, Georg. (Harvard U.) Neural 
funneling along the skin and between the inner 
and outer hair cells of the cochlea. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 1236-1249.—An attempt was made 
to show that rotating tones in hearing, rotating vibra- 
tions on the skin, difference limen for the smallest 
perceptible distance on the skin, and Mach's law of 
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contrast are all a consequence of the same funneling 
action of the nervous system. It was suggested that 
along the organ of Corti there is a longitudinal dis- 
placement produced by variations in frequency and a 
radial displacement between outer and inner hair cells 
produced by variations in sound pressure.—4. M. 
Small, Jr. ў 


(See also Abstract 1594) 
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1865. Beach, Frank A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Experimental investigations of species-specific be- 
havior. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 1-18.—"I 
have come to question the logical defensibility of any 
concept of a comparative psychology. My doubts 
stem in part from the conviction that Homo sapiens 
is, in some ways, a truly unique species.” A highly 
developed learning capacity is а distinctive charac- 
teristic of the human species. 2 desiderata. seem 
obvious to build a “comparative science of behavior" : 
(a) behavior selected for examination should. be 
"natural" to the species and (b) the kinds of be- 
havior chosen for analysis should be as widely 
distributed as possible, phylogenetically speaking. 
Major headings are: Species-Specific Behavior, Plan 
of Attack, Determinants of Behavior (Historical De- 
terminants, Indirect Environmental Determinants, 
Direct Environmental Determinants, Organismic De- 
terminants), and Conclusions. The proposed "broad- 
ening of our orientation would facilitate and encour- 
age rich interspecific comparisons and thus give rise 
to a truly comparative body of knowledge pertaining 
to behavior.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1866. Cresswell, E. (Massey Coll., New Zealand) 
Ranging behaviour studies with Romney Marsh 
and Cheviot sheep in New Zealand. Anim. Behav., 
1960, 8, 32-38—Equipment is described which re- 
cords distance travelled by an animal. Data on 2 
breeds on hill and flat lands are reported—W. J. 
Coppock. 

1867. Fabry, P., & Hruza, Z. (Inst. Human 
Nutrition, Prague, Czechoslovakia) The effect of 
age on the ability of rats to adapt to mechanical 
trauma. Gerontologia, 1960, 4, 32-37.—The effect 
of aging on the adaptability of female albino rats to 
mechanical trauma in the Noble-Collip drum was 
studied. No significant difference in mortality was 
found between young (3-month-old) and old (18- 
month-old) animals exposed to trauma for the first 
time. Affer an adaptation period of 14 days, young 
animals could stand nearly double the trauma dose 
which killed old rats. Thus in the older rats re- 
sistance to first trauma exposure is still preserved but 
adaptability to this trauma is considerably decreased. 
—L. Shatin. 

1868. Gilbert, Perry W., & Kritzler, Henry. 
(Cornell U.) Experimental shark pens at the 
Lerner Marine Laboratory. Science, 1960, 132, 
424—“A new facility has recently been added at the 
Lerner Marine Laboratory, Bimini, Bahamas, which 
make it possible for the first time to work experimen- 
tally with large elasmobranchs up to 15 feet in 
length.” 2 pens (holding and observation ens) 
measure approximately 40 by 80 feet and are 7 feet 
deep at mean high tide; а smaller operating реп 13 
16 by 40 by 7 feet.—5. J. Lachman. 
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1869. Imanishi, Kinji. (Kyoto U., Japan) So- 
cial behavior in Japanese monkeys, Macaca Fu- 
scata. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 47-54.— The behavior 
of groups of monkeys in the forest and at feeding 
places is described. (127 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

1870. Mezei, Tara C. & Rosen, Joseph. (On- 
tario Hospital, New Toronto, Canada) Dominance 
behavior as a function of infantile stimulation in 
the rat. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 53-56.—" Rats 
receiving tactual stimulation in the form of sys- 
tematic gentling during infancy were significantly 
more dominant than a control group of ungentled 
animals . . . [and] the differences in dominance-sub- 
mission behavior persisted into the adult life of the 
rat."—C. T. Morgan. 

1871. Sobel, Harry; Mondon, Carl E., & Means, 
Charles V. (U. Southern California) Pigmy mar- 
moset as an experimental animal. Science, 1960, 
132, 415-416.—The pigmy marmoset is a New World 
monkey which grows to about 4 inches in length 
(exclusive of the tail) and a maximum weight of less 
than 200 grams. It comprises 2 subspecies, one of 
which is found in the forests of Ecuador, Colombia, 
and Peru; the other in Brazil. A longevity of 6-8 
years is suggested which is "considerably less than 
the average life span of other primates for which 
adequate data are available... . The pigmy marmoset 
has been maintained under laboratory conditions for 
approximately 144 years, . . . We are firmly con- 
vinced that this species will become a useful labora- 
tory animal."—S. J. Lachman. 


EVOLUTION & DEVELOPMENT 


1872: Bartholomew, George A. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Mother-young relations and the 
maturation of pup behavior in the Alaska fur seal. 
Anim, Behav., 1959, 7, 163-171.—4A. rookery in the 
Pribilof Islands yielded detailed information on par- 
turition, pup behavior, and parent-pup recognition.— 
W.J. Coppock. 

1873. Carthy, John Dennis. (U. London, Eng- 
land) An introduction to the behaviour of in- 
vertebrates. New York: Macmillan, 1958. xii, 380 
р. $8.00 This text emphasizes the adaptive ability 
of invertebrates and shows how this behavior ex- 
plains invertebrate ecology. From protozoa to chor- 
data the author reviews the following topics: sense 
organs; light senses; color perception; perception of 
the plane of vibration of light waves; perception of 
form and movement; reactions to heat; position 
senses; perception of vibration; tactile senses; chemi- 
cal senses; the contact chemical sense; humidity 
sensitivity; and whole patterns of behavior, which 
includes a discussion of the variability of invertebrate 
behavior and the factors contributing to such varia- 
bility. (591 ref.)—J. E. Wilson, Jr. 

1874. Lindzey, G., Lykken, D. T., & Winston, 
H. D. (U. Minnesota) Infantile trauma, genetic 
factors, and adult temperament. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1960, 61, 7-14.— "This investigation was 
concerned with the effects of infantile trauma upon 
adult temperament, the influence of genetic factors 
upon temperament, and the possibility of an interac- 
tion between early experience and gene structure in 
their influence upon adult behavior." With mice as 
the Ss, evidence was obtained which indicated that: 
genetic factors influence emotionality, timidity, and 
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motility in mice; infantile trauma influences emo- 
tionality; and there is an interaction effect of genetic 
and traumatic factors on timidity. The results are 
related to Freudian theory. (20 ref.)—G. Frank. 

1875. Rubinstein, J. (U. Michigan) The effects 
of early experience on stress responsivity in the 
adult albino rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4732, 
— Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 1582, 1912, 1913) 


REFLEXES & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


1876. Alexander, Richard D. (U. Michigan) 
Communicative mandible-snapping in Acrididae 
(Orthoptera). Science, 1960, 132, 152-153.—Para- 
tylotropidia brunneri Scudder is the first insect 
known to possess a long-range mandibular sound sig- 
nal. This signal probably evolved through a stage in 
which feeding noises were significant; it is believed 
to be a functional analog of other insect calling 
sounds. “The mandible snapping of Paratylotropidia 
brunneri is a simple sound, resembling a low-intensity 
abbreviated version of the ticking song of the katydid. 
. . . It is audible from a distance of several yards."— 
S. J. Lachman. 

1877. Allen, M. Delia. (North Scotland Coll. of 
Agriculture, Scotland) The “shaking” of worker 
honeybees by other workers. Anim. Behav., 1959, 
7, 233-240.—Shaking, a distinctive vibration while 
in contact with other bees, occurs throughout the 
year but more frequently in the summer, during day- 
light, and in 3-week-old workers. Flight activity and 
shaking are correlated but apparently shaking of 
other workers is more complicated than shaking of 
queens and may depend on “a number of factors, 
such as weather conditions and events inside the 
hive.”—W. J. Coppock. 

1878. Bliss, Dorothy E. (American Museum of 
Natural History, NYC) Locomotor activity of 
land crabs during the premolt period. Science, 
1960, 132, 145-147.—"'When maintained in darkness, 
premolt specimens of Grecarcinus lateralis, with or 
without eyestalks, show variations in level of activity 
according to six distinct stages. Furthermore, in 
darkness the rhythmic pattern of premolt crabs with 
eyestalks resembles that of eyestalkless premolt crabs, 
the intervals between principal bursts of activity 
being generally shorter than in nonpremolt crabs."— 
S. J. Lachman. 

1879. Braddock, James C., & Braddock, Zora I. 
(Michigan State U.) The development of nesting 
behaviour in the Siamese Fighting Fish Betta 
splendiens. Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 222-232.—The 
size, shape, and location of the bubble nests of 154 
fish were measured over a year, Nest making is 
practically universal in both sexes but males nest 
earlier and their activity accelerates more rapidly than 
females. Visual isolation does not prevent nesting in 
young males, Mated females do not participate in 
nesting —W. J. Coppock. 

1880. Brown, F. A., Jr., Bennett, М. F., & Webb, 
Н. M. (Northwestern U.) A magnetic compass 
response of an organism. Biol. Bull., 1960, 119, 
65-74.—Snails, Nassarius obsoleta, emerging from 
an exit directed magnetic-south into a symmetrically 
illuminated field, were found to veer from the south- 
ward path to an increased degree when the magnetic 
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flux. was increased by a bar-magnet providing а hori- 
zontal field of 1.5 gausses. The relative effectiveness 
of 2 horizontal magnetic-force orientations one at 
right angles and the other parallel to the long axis of 
the snail body, were found to vary in manners cor- 
related with hour angles of the sun and moon, and 
with angle of elongation of the moon. Other factors 
equal, the parallel field was more effective near either 
solar or lunar “noon” and the right-angle field the 
more so when sun or moon was below the horizon. 
The 2 fields were equal near sun or moon rise or set. 
There was also a semimonthly fluctuation in the rela- 
tive significance of the 2 field orientations. Possible 
biological significances of this response phenomenon 
are discussed.—Biological Abstracts. 


1881. Davis, David E. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Territorial rank in starlings. Anim. Behav., 1959, 
7, 214-221.—Birds were observed both under natural 
conditions and in cages. The various calls and ag- 
gressive behaviors employed are described, No con- 
ventional territoriality appeared. Since males were 
driven from nest holes in the same manner as that 
used to establish rank in the cages, “it is suggested 
that territory is really a special case of social rank.” 


—W. J. Coppock. 


1882. De Vos, A. (Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada) Behavior of barren-ground cari- 
bou on their calving grounds. J. Wildlife Mgmt., 
1960, 24, 250-258.—Studies were made of barren- 
ground caribou to obtain data on the behavior of 
cows and calves, An absence of leadership was 
noticeable. Bands ranging in size from 2 to Н were 
most frequently observed, The majority of calves 
were born in “calving bands.” As calving pro- 
gressed, migratory behavior was gradually replaced 
by a drifting movement. The attachment between a 
cow and her calf gradually lessened after birth. 
Calves 4 days old and older moved widely through a 
band. Daily activity reached morning and afternoon 
peaks. An undisturbed band seemed to have a pat- 
tern of activity of resting periods during the calving 
season. Calves bedded more than cows. Vocal ac- 
tivity increased with the state of excitation and in- 
decision —Biological Abstracts. 


1883. Graue, L. С„ & Pratt, J. G. (Coe Coll.) 
Directional differences in pigeon homing in Sacra- 
mento, California and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Anim. 
Behav., 1959, 7, 201—208.—Vanishing directions and 
homing speeds from several simultaneous releases 
from the same distance but different directions are 
analyzed. Significant directional differences appeared 
for 3-mile and longer distances. Topographic and 
cultural features accounted for some of the effects, 
but “we are still not able to provide a complete ex- 
planation of their occurrence." —W. J. Coppock. 


1884. Haskell, Р. Т. (Anti-Locust Research Cen- 
tre, London, England)  Stridulation and associ- 
ated behaviour in certain orthoptera: III. The 
influence of the gonads. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 
76-81.—Extirpation of the gonads of male grasshop- 
pers “produced no very apparent effect” on their 
Spontaneous singing and mating behavior. Extirpa- 
tion in responsive females resulted in a disappear- 
ance of responsiveness in 1-2 days. Responsiveness 
was reestablished in several by transfusions of blood 
from responsive females. Experiments on cutting the 
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ventral nerve cord support the idea of hormonal con- 
trol of female responsiveness—W. J. Coppock. 
1885. Kilham, L. (7815 Aberdeen Rd., Bethesda, 
Md.) Courtship and territorial behavior of hairy 
woodpeckers. Auk, 1960, 77, 259-270.—The pro- 
longed courtship and pair formation of a pair of 
hairy woodpeckers (Dendrocopus villosus), in which 
the female on many days attracted the male from his 
territory to hers by her loud drumming, was observed 
from September until the time of nest excavation in 
the following April. The courtship activities of the 
female were most intense in the late fall, as indicated 
by frequent drumming and display flights. The ex- 
tent of her territory was clearly indicated by the 
round of her principal drumming trees and the sites 
of her conflicts with rivals. This fall-winter terri- 
tory was 450 yards long. The male and female might 
engage in duets of drumming, duet flights above the 
tree tops, or in the exchange of a jeek-jeek vocaliza- 
tion when they met. The pair became increasingly 
quiet in spring. A nest hole was excavated by the 
female in late April within a short distance of where 
hairy woodpeckers had nested in 2 previous years. 
Observations in both America and Europe indicate 
that in several species of Dendrocopus the females 
may take the lead in courtship and in the establish- 
ment of a nesting territory.—Biological Abstracts, 


1886. Mewaldt, L. Richard, & Rose, Richard G. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Orientation of migratory 
restlessness in the white-crowned sparrow. Sci- 
ence, 1960, 131, 105-106.— "Individuals of two migra- 
tory races of white-crowned sparrows (Zonotrichia 
leucophrys) caged under an open sky showed a pro- 
nounced orientation in their night restlessness during 
normal periods of migration for the species. In 
August and September 1958 most birds showed a 
southerly orientation at night; daytime activity was 
random to somewhat northerly. In April and May 
1959 most birds showed a strong northerly ori- 
entation at night; daytime activity was random to 
somewhat southerly.” A photograph of the activity- 
orientation cage is presented and a table of direc- 
tional perches used by a caged white-crowned spar- 
row on 9 successive days is provided.—S. J. Lachman, 


1887. Nonaka, Miya. (Карама. U, Japan) 
Jūshimatsu osu no dai niji веїкбйб ni tsuiteno 
ichni ni no jikken. [Some experiments on mating 
behavior in male bengalees (Uroloncha Striata 
variety domestica flower).] Annu, anim, Po 
Tokyo, 1960, 10, 77-82.—Mating behavior of. male 
bengalees to female bengalees and to 2 kinds of 
model bird was analyzed. Dancing, following, and 
mounting were observed; the main behavior se- 
quence being dancing-mounting. The frequency of 
mating behavior was higest to the female, Except 
for following behavior, movement was not the stimu- 
lus for mating; rather horizontal posture of the 
stimulus elicited mating behavior. —S. Ohwaki. iem 

1888. Raspet, August. (Mississippi State U. 
Biophysics Bf bird flight. Science, 1960, 132, 191- 
200—Major sections are: Wind-Tunnel Experi- 
ments, Comparison-Flight Studies, Bird and Air- 
plane, and Soaring. “The very low drag of nature's 
aircraft, birds, sets а goal {ог man in his striving for 
efficient aircraft... . The actual power required for 
flapping fight and propulsive efficiency of the bird 
have not yet been measured." —S. J. Lachman, 
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1889. Salzen, E. A., & Sluckin, W. (U. Durham) 
The incidence of the following response and the 
duration of responsiveness in domestic fowl. 
Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 172-179.—Day-old chicks ex- 
perienced either 1 minute beside a stationary box 
or 10 or 50 movements of the box in an enclosed 
alley. Both 10 and 50 movements produced responses 
in 50% and 80%, respectively, of the chicks. Fol- 
lowing responses 1 to 6 days later were inversely re- 
lated to the interval since first exposure, with the 
stationary-box group showing the least—W. J. Cop- 
pock. 

1890. Schein, M. W., & Hale, E. B. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) The effect of early social experi- 
ence on male sexual behaviour of androgen in- 
jected turkeys. Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 189-200.— 
Birds reared either in groups, in groups then in iso- 
lation, or continuously in isolation for 5-8 weeks 
received daily androgen injections to induce pre- 
cocious male sexual behavior. 7 of the 8 isolation- 
reared birds showed organized copulatory movements 
on the first test. Group-reared birds reacted pre- 
dominantly to a model of a head, but isolation-reared 
birds gave sexual responses predominantly to the 
observer's hand. It is argued that early social ex- 
experience modifies the releasing value of sexual 
stimuli—W. J. Coppock. 


1891. Snyder, L. L., & Shortt, T. M. (Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto, Canada) The drum- 
ming of the ruffed grouse. Canad. field Naturalist, 
1960, 74, 164.—A critical examination of photographs 
of Bonasa umbellus in the act of drumming, and a 
consideration of the inclination toward disarray in 
the imbrication of the primaries in specimens of this 
species, support a new theory concerning sound pro- 
duction by means of wing beating. It is postulated 
that the thumping sound is produced by the primaries 
sliding off one another, under tension, into reverse 
imbrication, the mechanics and sound effect being not 
unlike thumbing and releasing stiff cardboard.— 
Biological Abstracts. 

1892. Sudd, J. H. (University Coll., Ibadan, Ni- 
geria) The foraging method of Pharaoh’s ant, 
Monomorium pharaonis (L.). Anim. Behav., 1960, 
8, 67-75.—Observations in a baited room indicated 
that successful foragers laid down scent trails while 
returning to the nest where they activated others who 
used and reinforced the trail to the food. Recruits 
were not informed about the nature of the food or its 
distance.—W. J. Coppock. 


1893. Winn, Howard E., & Stout, John F. (U. 
Maryland) Sound production by the satinfin 
shiner, Notropis analostanus, and related fishes. 
Science, 1960, 132, 222-223.—"Several sounds are 
produced by minnows. Only one is not of purely me- 
chanical origin, and it is classed as a ‘biological’ 
sound, This sound is variously produced by males 
when fighting and chasing as well as during court- 
ship. Females emit a similar sound. Testosterone 
injections and elevated temperatures result in an in- 
creased rate of biological sound emission.” Their 
ease of handling and the fact that their behavior 
appears to undergo no unusual change in the labo- 
ratory “make these fish excellent subjects for the 
study of sound.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 1897) 
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1894. Bevan, William; Daves, Walter Е., & 
Levy, Girard W. (Emory U.) The relation of 
castration, androgen therapy and pre-test fighting 
experience to competitive aggression in male C57 
BL/10 mice. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 6-12—Cas- 
tration, castration-with-therapy, and nonoperated nor- 
mal groups were each split in terms of training in 
winning, training in losing, or no training in a com- 
petitive shock escape situation. The castrated groups 
were additionally divided into pre- and posttraining 
groups. Winning during the training experience was 
associated with the most intense aggression during 
the subsequent test period. Androgen status effects 
disappeared when body-weight differences were con- 
sidered. Time of castration was insignificant—W, 
J. Coppock. 

1895. Carpenter, Charles С. (U. Oklahoma) 
Aggressive behaviour and social dominance in the 
six-lined racerunner (Cnemidophorus sexlineatus). 
Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 61-66.—In encounters between . 
2 lizards under simulated natural conditions, the 
pursuer and pursued were assigned dominant and 
subordinate ranks, respectively. Dominance was seen 
more frequently in males who were large and more 
active. There was no evidence of territoriality.— 
W. J. Coppock. 

1896. Claus, Hans-Jórg, & Bindra, Dalbir. (Mc- 
Gill U., Canada) Reactions to novelty and stimu- 
lus-change induced response decrement. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 101-110.— The rate of a trained 
drinking response and of novelty reactions (eg, 
walking and rearing) were measured in situations 
which differed in their novelty value for 3 groups of 
rats. The more similar were the pretraining ex- 
posure conditions to the final test situation the fewer 
were the locomotory reactions and the less the decre- 
ment in the drinking response. "Novelty reactions 
are an important determinant of stimulus-change in- 
duced response decrement."—R. S. Davidon. 


1897. De Coursey, Patricia J. (U. Wisconsin) 
Daily light sensitivity rhythm in a rodent. Sci- 
ence, 1960, 131, 33-35.—Flying squirrels, Glaucomys 
voulans, were housed individually in recording wheel 
cages. 24-hour records showed that a squirrel al- 
ternated approximately 12 hours of inactivity with 12 
hours of intense running in the wheel. “By measur- 
ing the time between successive daily onsets of run- 
ning in the wheel, it was possible to determine the 
slope of the onset of activity and thus to predict the 
start of activity on a particular day." “Single 10- 
minute light periods can cause a phase shift in the 
rhythm of the daily locomotor activity of flying 
squirrels otherwise maintained in constant darkness. 
A daily rhythm of sensitivity to these standard light 
periods was found.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1898. Eells, Janet F. (Northwestern U.) In- 
consistency of early handling and its effect upon 
emotionality in the rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1259. —Abstract. 


1899. Epstein, Alan N. (U. Pennsylvania) Wa- 
ter intake without the act of drinking. Science, 
1960, 131, 497-498.—"A method is described that 
allows a rat to ingest fluid through a chronic gastric 
tube that bypasses the oropharyngeal cavity. In this 
situation long-term regulation of water intake occurs 
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in normal rats and in the rat with diabetes insipidus. 
Under special circumstances, a remarkable degree of 
excess intake can be produced.” Oropharyngeal sen- 
sations and feedback from consummatory responses 
are not essential for the day-to-day regulation of in- 
take in the normal and diabetic rat and such regula- 
tion can occur without the performance of the con- 
summatory acts of licking and swallowing. The 
"bar-pressing response used . . . is sensitive to an 
increased need for water produced by a major al- 
teration in internal fluid balance.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1900, Foreman, Darahl, & Allee, W. C. (U. 
Chicago) A correlation between posture stance 
and outcome in paired contests of domestic hens. 
Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 180-188.—6 postures observed 
in staged pair contests are described. Certain pos- 
tures are associated with winning and dominance in 
organized flocks, others with losing and submissive 
status. Early posturing is taken as an indication that 
most contests are decided soon after the birds are in 
the ring —W. J. Coppock. 


1901. Fox, S. S. (U. Michigan) Sensory depri- 
vation and maintained sensory input in monkeys: 
A behavioral and neuropharmacological study. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 370.—Abstract. 


1902. Hinde, R. A. (Cambridge U., England) 
Unitary drives. Anim. Behav., 1959, 7, 130-141.— 
Current drive concepts are critically reviewed. It is 
argued that they become unanlyzed entities and are 
invoked to explain diverse behaviors which very 
likely depend on different underlying mechanisms. 
"Finally, since . . . the nervous system is continu- 
ously active, there may be no need to invoke a drive 
which energizes behaviour.” —W. J. Coppock. 


1903. Hoffman, Howard S. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) A flexible connector for delivering shock to 
pigeons. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 330.—De- 
scribes a method for administering shock to pigeons 
through a pair of permanently fastened wing bands. 
—J. Arbit. 

1904. Komai, T., & Guhl, A. M. (Kansas State 
U.) Tameness and its relation to aggressiveness 
and productivity of the domestic chicken. Poultry 
Sci. 1960, 39, 817-823.—Some differences in tame- 
ness, as measured by approaches to an observer, were 
found among 6 strains including 4 breeds. Mean 
tameness scores, by strains, varied {тот week to 
week but strain differences tended to be maintained. 
There was an indication that the observer ceased to 
be an adequate stimulus for measurement of tame- 
ness. Tameness tended to be correlated with aggres- 
siveness on an interstrain basis in intermingled flocks, 
but not so apparent on an individual basis within 
pure-strain flocks. Some tendency toward a rela- 
tionship between tameness and egg-production was 
found for 3 strains of White Leghorns.—Biological 
Abstracts. 

1905. Maslow, A. H., Rand, H., & Newman, S. 
(Brandeis U.) Some parallels between sexual and 
dominance behavior of infra-human primates and 
the fantasies of patients in psychotherapy. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 202-212,—Parallels between 
human and infra-human primates in patterns of domi- 
nance-subordination and of male and female sexuality 
and character are drawn and discussed. One of the 
inferences derived from the observed parallels sug- 
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gests that “the dominance-sexual fusion is a lower 
evolutionary development than the differentiation of 
sex from dominance and parallels our suspicion that 
such a differentiation in the human being may be a 
correlate or epiphenomenon of greater psychological 
maturity or development."—N. Н. Pronko. 


1906. Mead, A. P. (University Coll. Ghana) A 
quantitative method for the analysis of explora- 
tory behaviour in the rat. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 
19-31.—3 stimulus variables (floor texture, illumina- 
tion, barriers) were evaluated with 4 measures of 
exploratory behavior (squares visited, time per visit, 
exploration time, defecation) taken while exploring a 
checkerboard. More exploratory movement occurred 
in shadow and along walls. Variety of stimulation 
increased defecation. Sawdust versus hardboard 
floors had no effect—W. J. Coppock. 


1907. Pliskoff, Stanley, & Tolliver, Gerald. 
(Army Chemical Center, Edgewood, Md.) Water- 
deprivation-produced sign reversal of a condi- 
tioned reinforcer based upon dry food. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 323-329.—"Rats deprived of 
water showed an increase in the frequency of time 
outs from dry-food-reinforced ration behavior. The 
data indicate that water deprivation changed from 
positive to negative the conditioned-reinforcing sign 
of the time-in stimulus complex.” —Author summary. 


1908. Ross, Sherman; Scott, J. P. Cherner, 
Maria, & Denenberg, Victor Н. (Roscoe В. Jack- 
son Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Effects of 
restraint and isolation on yelping in puppies. 
Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 1-5.—Yelping was measured 
under 4 conditions: restrained alone, restrained with 
a littermate, nonrestrained alone, nonrestrained with 
a littermate. Both restraint and isolation increased 
yelping. Yelping decreased over the 10-day testing 
period. The authors reject a simple innate releasing 
mechanism interpretation of yelping.—W. J. Cop- 
pock. 

1909. Schmit, P. W. (U. Washington) An 
analysis of the stimulus pattern in the fear situa- 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4733.— Abstract. 


1910. Siegel, P. B. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) 
A method for evaluating aggressiveness in 
chickens. Poultry Sci., 1960, 39, 1046-1048.—A 
modification of an existing method is proposed for 
measuring relative aggressiveness, Evidence is pre- 
sented to show that a reliable estimate of a chicken’s 
relative aggressiveness may be obtained from this 
method, utilizing a minimum of time and facilities. 
It eliminates the necessity of conducting numerous 
initial encounters or the determination of peck-orders 
when large numbers of individuals are used. . 
genetic application is given for the method.—Bio- 
logical Abstracts. 

1911. Takenaka, Haruji, & Iwamoto, Takashige. 
(Hokkaido U., Japan Shironezumi no kyüji-ji ni 
okeru gaibu shigeki enka to katsud6ry6 no һепуб. 
[The effects of external stimulation at feeding on the 
amount of activity in the white rat.] Annu. anim. 
Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 1-10.—32 white rats were 
used. The procedure during a 9-day training period 
was 10’-flickering light, 60’-feeding, and 30'-no stimu- 
lus for the experimental group and 10/-no stimulus, 
60’-feeding, 10/-light, and 10-no stimulus for the 
control group. Procedure during a testing period 
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was 10’-light and 20'-feeding for both groups. The 
activity level in a revolving wheel was higher in the 
experimental group in the prefeeding time during 
training and for the first 2 days of the testing period. 
Sheffield’s hypothesis was supported. (English sum- 
mary)—S. Ohwaki. 

1912. Tedeschi, J. T. Jr. (U. Michigan) In- 
fantile stimulation in rats and the genesis of the 
disposition to emotionality. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4733.—Abstract. 


1913. Warriner, C. C., Jr. (U. Oklahoma) Early 
experience as a variable in mate selection among 
pigeons. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 672.—Ab- 
stract. 


1914. Wase, Arthur W., & Christensen, Jens. 
(Hahnemann Medical Coll.) Stimulus deprivation 
and phospholipid metabolism in cerebral tissue. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 171-173.—“Тһе 
phospholipid turnover in the brain of single-isolated 
mice was significantly lower than that found in iso- 
lated-grouped and non-isolated-grouped mice."— 
Author summary. 


1915. Wilhoft, Daniel C., & Anderson, James D. 
(U. California) Effect of acclimation on the pre- 
ferred body temperature of the lizard, Sceloporus 
occidentalis. Science, 1960, 131, 610-611.—"The 
preferred body temperature was determined for sev- 
eral groups of Sceloporus occidentalis previously ac- 
climated to several constant temperature levels. Ac- 
climation to a high temperature (35° C) resulted in 
the selection of a lowered mean preferred body tem- 
perature, whereas acclimation to lower temperatures 
(12°C and 25°C) produced no change in the pre- 
ferred body temperature. . . . Our results indicate a 
behavioral thermoregulatory response that probably 
accompanies, and perhaps is responsible for, the re- 
duced rate of oxygen consumption.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1766, 1835, 1842) 
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1916. Duncan, C. J. (U. Liverpool, England) 
Preference tests and the sense of taste in the feral 
pigeon (Columba livia var Gmelin). Anim. Behav., 
1960, 8, 54-60.—Acceptance measurements with vari- 
ous concentrations of solutions showed marked rejec- 
tion of acids and quinine, small but significant pref- 
erence for 3% glucose, a large preference at 14% 
sucrose, and preference at lower concentrations of 
salts followed by rejection when more concentrated 
solutions were offered—W. J. Coppock. 


_ 1917. Eayrs, J. T., & Moulton, D. G. (U. Birm- 
ingham, England) Studies in olfactory acuity: I. 
Measurement of olfactory thresholds in the rat. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 90-98.—“The ca- 
pacity of the rat to respond to olfactory cues has 
been studied in three experimental situations: (1) an 
elevated Y-maze, (ii) a rectangular choice apparatus 
in which extraneous environmental cues were present, 
and (iii) a circular choice apparatus from which such 
cues were either excluded or randomized. . . . Differ- 
ences in the behaviour of rats on these three types of 
apparatus suggest first, that the formation of learned 
habits based on olfaction depends on the close con- 
tiguity of stimulus and reward, and second that the 
sense of smell possesses weak orientating properties 
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by comparison with those exerted by other modali- 
ties."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. ч 

1918. Moulton, D. G., & Eayrs, J. Т. (0. Birm- 
ingham, England) Studies in olfactory acuity: 
IL Relative detectability of n-aliphatic alcohols 
by the rat. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 99- 
109.—"The ability of albino and black rats to detect 
n-aliphatic alcohols in the vapour phase has been 
investigated and probit analysis used to evaluate the 
results.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also Abstract 1764) 


LEARNING 


1919. Clark, R. B. (Bristol U., England) Ha- 
bituation of the polychaete Nereis to sudden 
stimuli: I. General properties of the habituation 
process. Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 82-91.—Groups of 
N. pelagica were exposed to moving shadows, vibra- 
tions, and illumination changes. Habituation was 
slowest for increases in illumination of 30% duty- 
cycle and 5 minute intertrial interval. Worms ha- 
bituated to moving shadow require more trials to 
habituate to sudden decreases in illumination. Re- 
peated exposure to weak stimuli which cause no re- 
sponse accelerates subsequent habituation to similar 
stronger stimuli—W. J. Coppock. 


1920. Clark, R. B. (Bristol U., England) Ha- 
bituation of the polychaete Nereis to sudden 
stimuli: II. Biological significance of habituation. 
Anim. Behav., 1960, 8, 92-103.—Differences in rate 
of habituation of groups of N. pelagica and N. dever- 
sicolor to various combinations of light and mechani- 
cal stimuli are considered in light of their habitats. 
Additional evidence on previous experience, alterna- 
tion of habituating stimuli, and recovery from habitu- 
ation leads to the conclusion “that N. pelagica does 
not recognize the approach of a predator by a simple 
token stimulus as some sabellids may do.’—IV. J. 
Coppock. 

1921. James, Н. (Queen’s U. Canada)  Im- 
printing with visual flicker: Evidence for a critical 
period. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 13-20.—Chicks 
first exposed to a flashing light 1 day after hatching 
approached it more consistently than chicks first ex- 
posed when 7 days old. Chicks were more attracted 
by a high on/off rate (0.2/0.2 sec.) than by a low 
one (5.0/0.2 sec.), and were more likely to follow an 
object which had previously been associated with 
the higher rate of flicker.—R. S. Davidon. 


1922. Pick, Н. L., Jr. (Cornel U.) A com- 
parative study of probability learning. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 20, 4732.— Abstract. 


1923. Rohles, F. H., & Coy, R. A miniaturized 
operant conditioning chamber for behavioral re- 
search in the upper atmosphere. USAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-261. 7 p—“A miniaturized 
operant conditioning chamber for a mouse was de- 
signed for behavioral research in the upper atmos- 
phere. It requires the animal to press a lever on 2 
fixed ratio schedule of 25:1 for 20 minutes out of 
every 6 hours for food reward. The chamber utilizes 
mechanical power, and response recording is com- 
patible with telemetry systems. The unit is 3.5 inches 
in diameter, 6.5 inches long, and weighs approx! 
mately 2.25 pounds.”—Author abstract. 
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1924. Schoenfeld, W. N., Cumming, W. W., 
Snapper, A. G., & Haas, P. (Columbia U.) Some 
electronic control units for operant behavior stud- 
ies: III. A timer and counter with print-out. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 331-338.—“A system is 
described which permits, among other applications, 
the measurement of response durations and inter- 
response times, the counting of response or other 
events in specified time segments, and the printing 
out of these data sequentially.” —Author summary. 

1925. Thompson, Merrell E. (New Mexico State 
U.) A two-factor theory of inhibition. Psychol. 
Rev., 1960, 67, 200—206.— "Because both the reactive 
inhibition and stimulus satiation explanations of spon- 
taneous alternation seem inadequate, a two-factor 
theory of inhibition, in the form of three postulates, 
is presented. Deductions for the simple two-alterna- 
tive situation, as well as extinction, reminiscence, and 
spontaneous recovery phenomena are listed, together 
with available supporting evidence.” (41 ref.)— 
С. Т. Morgan. 


Conditioning 


1926. Boguslavsky, George W. (Cornell U.) 
Adaptive responses and the contiguity principle. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 83-88.—Polygraphs of 
the flexion of the foreleg showed successive changes 
in the behavior of 9 goats used in a conditioning ex- 
periment. A progressive, stable, and uniform se- 
quence of adaptation leading to the terminal CR 
was interpreted as supporting the contiguity view- 
point.—M. Phillips. 

1927. Howarth, E. (U. Melbourne, Australia) 
The effect of temporal separation and prior ha- 
bituation upon preconditioning. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 12, 117-120.—30 hooded rats were 
used to study the effect of temporal separation and 
prior habituation on response transfer in a shuttle 
box. | concurrent stimulation produced sig- 
nificantly greater response transfer than in controls, 
whereas preconditioning with spaced stimuli did not. 
Prior habituation produced no significant effect on 
the amount of response transfer." —W. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1928. Shigehisa, Tsuyoshi. (Waseda U., Tokyo, 
Japan) Rat no fuan jyokenzuke ni okeru shikó 
kaisü to US kyddo no koka no ichi jikken. [The 
effect of the number of trials and the US intensity on 
fear conditioning in the rat.] Annu. amm. Psychol., 
Tokyo, 1960, 10, 71-75.—84 rats were trained on’ bar 
pressing in a Skinner box; then a buzzer was pre- 
sented together with 3 intensities of electric shock. 
The amount of bar pressing decreased to a greater 
extent following intense shock and repeated condi- 
tioning than after weak shock and 1 or 3 condition- 
ings. The number of bar-press reinforcements af- 
fected the amount of bar pressing after fear condi- 
tioning, Fear ‘conditioning was seen even following 
1 conditioning —S. Ohwaki. 


(See also Abstract 2723) 


Discrimination 


1929. Davenport, Richard K., Jr, & Menzel, 
Emil W., Jr. (Yerkes Lab. Primate Biology, Orange 
Park, Fla.) Oddity preference in the chimpanzee. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 523-526.—206 sets of 3 ob- 
jects each were presented to 3 young chimpanzees. 
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1 object of the 3 was unique and 2 were identical. 
When permitted a single choice in each presentation, 
a definite preference for the oddity item occurred. 
The attention-arousing property of a discrepancy 
relationship between temporally contiguous stimuli 
is discussed —W. B. Essman. 


1930. Notterman, J. M., & Block, А.Н. (Prince- 
ton U.) Note on response differentiation during a 
simple discrimination. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 
3, 289-291.—"Force measures of bar-pressing re- 
sponses were obtained during the formation of simple 
light-dark discrimination. The data obtained reveal 
that force emission during the ‘dark’ (unreinforced) 
cycle is consistently higher than that for the ‘light’ 
(reinforced), even though bar pressing is less fre- 
quent during the dark cycle. An attempt is made 
to account for these higher forces by means of a 
роем termed ‘incidental directional reinforcement.’ ” 
. Arbit. 


1931. Pierrel, Rosemary, & Sherman, J. Gilmour. 
(Barnard Coll, Columbia U.) Generalization of 
auditory intensity following discrimination train- 
ing. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 313-322.—"Fol- 
lowing 4 weeks of discrimination training using two 
sound intensities with a separation of 20 decibels, 
generalization gradients were obtained over a range 
of 40 decibels [by] using nine stimulus intensities. 
Similar gradients were obtained regardless of the 
absolute intensity of SP and S^ The gradients 
gradually change shape with continued exposure to 
the multi-S4-valued discrimination.” —Author sum- 
mary. 

1932. Sato, Masaya. Den- 
shobato no operant jokenzuke: Tanitsu shigeki ni 
jokenzuke rareta shikiko shigeki hanka. |Stimu- 
lus generalization. along spectral continuum after 
operant training on а single stimulus in the pigeon.] 
Annu. anim. Psychol, Tokyo, 1960, 10, 43-54.—71 
pigeons were trained to а single monochromatic light 
stimulus in a modified Skinner box. Following a 2- 
day continuous and 2-day fixed interval reinforce- 
ment schedule, generalization was tested on 1 stimu- 
lus for each S. Pigeons tended to respond per- 
sistently to longer wave lengths. In the extinction 
period, response was made to all test stimuli. "There 
was no difference between extinction processes under 
original stimulus and that under a generalized one." 
The difference of the present results from those by 
other investigators was accounted for by the differ- 
ence in the experimental procedure, (17 ref, Eng- 


lish summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


1933. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) Pigeons in 
a pelican. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 28-37.— 
"This is the history of a crackpot idea, born on the 
wrong side of the tracks intellectually speaking, but 
eventually vindicated in a sort of middle class respec- 
tability. It is the story of a proposal to use living 
organisms to guide missiles—of a research program 
during World War II called ‘Project Pigeon and a 
peace-time continuation at the Naval Research Labo- 
ratory called ‘ORCON,’ from the words ‘organic 
Control." Major sections are: Project Pelican, 
Orcon, and The Crackpot Idea, Wide-ranging specu- 
lation about human affairs, “supported by studies 
of compensating rigor, will make a substantial con- 
tribution toward that ‘world of the future in which 


(Keio U., Japan) 
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... there will be no need for guided missiles."—S. J. 


Lachman. 

1934. Takemura, Ken’ichi. (Tokyo U., Japan) 
Saru ni okeru benbetsu gakushü no kamae no 
jigenkan icho.  [Intercategorical transfer of dis- 
crimination learning sets in monkeys.] Annu. anim. 
Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 55-63.—2 Japanese mon- 
keys and 1 Formosa monkey were presented with 
a modified Wisconsin General Test Apparatus I 
(WGTA) for pair discrimination. 8 stimulus boards 
were provided for color, form, and size categories. 
Tasks were in the order of 168 color, 112 form, 56 
color, 56 form, and 56 size discrimination problems. 
The formation of the form set started at chance level 
but developed faster than the preceding color set. 
The color set did not transfer to the form set. The 
size set started at a higher level but its development 
was not fast. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

1935. Takeuchi, Terumune, & Saito, Shigeru. 
(Hirosaki U., Japan) Gakushü ni oyobosu den- 
geki no koka: II. Shironezumi no shiro-kuro ben- 
betsu ni okeru ѕеіћаппо dengeki no kyodo kobaisa 
ni yoru kento. [The effect of electric shock on 
learning: II. An analysis of the variously increased 
intensity of shock for correct responses in a black- 
white discrimination in the white rat.] Annu. anim. 
Psychol., Tokyo, 1960, 10, 11-21.—2 levels of dif- 
ficulty on a discrimination task and 3 intensities of 
shock (30-100,A, 30-180,A, & no shock) were com- 
bined. A total of 130 reinforcements was given to 
24 rats. The number of errors was significantly less 
in the easy task and in the shock groups, but was not 
different between the shock groups. Inadequacy of 
Muenzinger's explanation of a shock effect was 
pointed out. (23 ref, English summary)—S. 
Ohwaki. 


Mazes & Problem Boxes 


1936. Fosmire, F. R, & Brown, W. L. (U. 
Texas) A study of spatial learning in a linear 
maze. J. genet. Psychol, 1957, 90, 33-57.—“These 
experiments demonstrate that the albino rat does not 
have to be 'forced' to respond differentially at a 
choice-point in an elevated open maze but will learn 
to turn correctly at the bifurcation associated with 
reward even if the original pathway continues for- 
ward beyond the bifurcation. . . . The results are 
basically in agreement with the findings of Brown, 
Gentry, Hebb, Honzik, and Hunter." (19 ref.)— 
C. T. Morgan. 

, 1937. House, B. J. (U. Connecticut) The rela- 
tionship of place and turn alternation to reactive 
inhibition. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 183-197.— 
The phenomenon of alternation behavior in maze 
running was investigated with appropriately designed 
apparatus and probability formulae derived for the 
purpose with the conclusion that a 1-factor explana- 
tion is feasible. An argument is presented to iden- 
tify this as reactive inhibition.—M. Phillips. 

1938. Murofushi, Kiyoko. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
The effect of cue on reversal learning after vary- 
ing periods of rest. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 37-46.— 
“After 86 male albino rats learned to form position 
discrimination on an elevated maze, they were given 
the reversal learning with varying rest periods from 
zero time interval to 28 or 49 days interval. One 
group learned with the cue added in order to differ- 
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entiate runways and goal-boxes, while the other 
group was not given any such cues.... [The re- 
sults were:] (a) in the original and reversal learn- 
ing, the animals which learned with the added cue 
reached the learning criterion significantly faster; 
(b) resistance to extinction first decreased, and then 
increased and again decreased, as a function of differ- 
ent rest periods ... (c) in both curves (extinction 
and reversal learning) the first decreasing trend was 
shown more clearly for the added cue groups than 
for the other." (19 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

1939. Waller, M. B. (Roscoe B. Jackson Mem- 
orial Lab, Bar Harbor, Ме.) А manipulandum 
for use with dogs. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 
311-312.—Describes, portrays, and discusses con- 
struction of a manipulandum to be operated by a 
dog's nose.—J. Arbit. 


Avoidance Learning 


1940. Appel, J. B. (Indiana U.) The aversive 
control of an operant discrimination. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 678.—Abstract. 


1941. Brady, Joseph V., & Polish, Edwin. (Wal- 
ter Reed Army Inst. Res., Washington, D.C.) Per- 
formance changes during prolonged avoidance. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 554.—Behavior changes in 2 
rhesus monkeys on an avoidance schedule are de- 
scribed. A progressive increase in avoidance lever- 
pressing rates are noted after the first week both 
during "shock" periods and "rest" periods. High 
acid concentrations in the gastric juice and duodenal 
erosions were noted.—W. B. Essman. 


1942. Carlson, N. J., & Black, A. H. (Western 
Reserve U.) Traumatic avoidance learning: The 
effect of preventing escape responses. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 14, 21-28.—Using a shuttle box, the 
effects of preventing reinforcement of the response by 
shock termination was studied. Avoidance learning 
was better for dogs that could escape shock as well 
as avoid it than it was for those who could avoid it 
but could not escape once the US occurred.—R. S. 
Davidon. 


1943. Denenberg, V. H., & Karas, G. G. In- 
teractive effects of age and duration of infantile 
experience on adult learning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 313-322— "Three experiments are reported in 
which rats were handled in infancy on Days 1 to 10, 
11 to 20, 1 to 20, 11 to 15, 16 to 20, or were non- 
handled controls. They were tested for avoidance 
learning in adulthood; in addition, some were placed 
on a terminal food and water deprivation schedule. 
. . . Ss handled for 10 days were significantly better 
learners than nonhandled controls and Ss handled 
for 20 days. The survival time data for Ss on the 
terminal deprivation schedule followed the same gen- 
eral pattern. The results were interpreted in terms 
of the hypothesis that infantile stimulation reduced 
S's responsiveness to later stressing events and that 
this results in a curvilinear relationship between mag- 
nitude or duration of infantile stimulation and adult 
behavior."—C. H. Ammons. 

1944. Denenberg, Victor H., & Bell, Robert W. 
(Purdue U.) Critical periods for the effects of 
infantile experience on adult learning. Science, 
1960, 131, 227-228. —'"Mice were shocked with 0.1, 
0.3, or 0.5 ma of current at 2 to 3, 8 to 9, or 15 to 
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16'days. Handled, nonshocked and nonhandled con- 
trols were also used. In adulthood each group was 
split into thirds and taught an avoidance response 
under shock of 0.3, 0.5, or 0.7 ma. The amount of 
shock given during infancy and adulthood, and the 
age at which shock occurred, were all found to have 
significant effects upon learning." Young mice are 
extremely sensitive "to external environmental stimu- 
lation, especially at ages 2 to 3 days."—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

1945. Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U., Canada 
Acquisition of avoidance with a variable CS-U 
interval. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 1—6.—Rats 
given shuttle-box avoidance training with a variable 
CS-US interval (3-15 sec.) were compared with ones 
trained with comparable fixed intervals. There were 
no significant differences on 5 indices of acquisi- 
tion, “indicating that a time discrimination based on 
a regular CS-US interval is not involved in the de- 
velopment of shuttle-box avoidance responding."— 
R. S. Davidon. 

1946. Trapold, Milton A. & Fowler, Harry. 
(State U. Iowa) Instrumental escape perform- 
ance as a function of the intensity of noxious 
stimulation. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 323-326.— 
“Five groups of rats were trained to escape shocks of 
120, 160, 240, 320, and 400 v. in a straight alley by 
running to an uncharged goalbox. Running speed 
was found to be an increasing, negatively accelerated 
function of shock intensity, but starting speed was 
nonmonotonically related to shock intensity, first in- 
creasing and then decreasing with increasing shock 
intensity. These results are discussed in relation to 
inconsistencies among the findings of several other 
studies pertaining to the empirical relationship be- 
tween shock intensity and performance in escape 
conditioning."—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 1763, 1799, 1948) 


Reinforcement 


1947. Appel, James B. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) Some schedules involving aversive control. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 349-359.—"The dis- 
criminatory behavior of the Rhesus monkey is stud- 
ied as a function of several conditions of multiple and 
mixed schedules of aversive control.” —Author sum- 
mary. 

1948. Brown, W. L., & Halas, E. S. (U. Texas) 
Terminal extinction in a multiple-T-maze within 
a heterogeneous environment. J. genet. Psychol., 
1957, 90, 80-95.—2 groups of male rats (N — 18) 
subjected to extinction trials after training showed 
a deterioration in learning which is attributed to 
secondary reinforcing values. After extinction, the 
group for whom a visual stimulus was removed from 
the terminal area of the maze during extinction runs 
was significantly slower and made more errors than 
the controls.—M. Phillips. 

1949. Brown, W. L., & Halas, E. S. (U. Texas) 
Terminal extinction in a mulitple-T-maze within 
a homogeneous environment. J. genet. Psychol., 
1957, 90, 97-101.—(see 35: 1948) Differences in 
performance of 2 groups of female rats (N = 18) in 
Tunning a maze following extinction of original train- 
ing are attributed to intra-maze visual stimuli —M. 
Phillips. 


35: 1945-1957 


1950. Conant, R. D. (Boston U.) Gradients of 
delay of reinforcement and discriminative stimuli 
during the delay interval. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 967.—Abstract. 

1951. Goldstein, M. L. (U. Illinois) Acquired 
drive strength as a function of shock intensity and 
number of acquisition trials. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4729.—Abstract. 

1952. Hurwitz, Harry M. B. (Birkbeck Coll., U. 
London, England) The effect of illumination con- 
ditions on the effectiveness of light-onset as a 
reinforcer: A test of the Bevan-Adamson rein- 
forcement theory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 341- 
346.—“Two groups of hooded rats (five in each 
group) were given seven half-hour operant sessions 
in a dark and an illuminated box, respectively. A 
measure of the frequency of bar pressing and ex- 
ploration of a copper screen was taken, The groups 
were then given fourteen sessions in a dark box, 
bar pressing resulting in light-onset. The results 
showed that the bar pressing rate for the dark 
operant-tested subjects was significantly higher than 
for subjects operant-tested in an illuminated box. 
These results appear to be in accordance with the 
Bevan-Adamson theory.”—C. M. Franks. 


1953. Iwahara, S. Response fixation of the 
shocked rat in the free-choice situation. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 221-224.—“Pronounced response fixa- 
tion in... [an] alternation group is explained in 
terms of a strong position preference and reinforce- 
ment by shock reduction."—C. Н. Ammons. 


1954, Mabry, John. (U. Houston) An example 
of a strong conditioned reinforcer in animal-ex- 
perimenter interaction. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 
3, 288.—It was found with 1 monkey that the opening 
of the experimental cubicle could be used to maintain 
a response only weakly maintained by food.—J. Arbit. 


1955. Moyer, K. E. (Carnegie Inst. Technology) 
Relationship between emotional elimination and 
persistence of an anxiety motivated response. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 103-107.—No significant 
correlation is found between measures of emotionality 
(open field test) and extinction for 18 female rats 
trained to experience "anxiety." The open field test 
as a valid indicator of emotion is questioned. Differ- 
ences in extinction may be related to differences in 
autonomic stimulation—M. Phillips. 

1956. Polidora, V. J. (U. Illinois) Evaluation 
of reinforcing properties of visual stimulus con- 
straint. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 332.—Several 
experiments with rhesus monkeys were carried out to 
determine whether exploration of simpler visual 
stimuli reinforces stimuli that have had no oppor- 
tunity to become secondary reinforcers. „The data 
indirectly support the view that visual stimuli gain 
their reinforcing properties through prior associa- 
tions.—W. B. Essman. 

1957. Premack, David. Toward empirical be- 
havior laws: I. Positive reinforcement. Psychol. 
Rev., 1959, 66, 219-233.—The hypothesis that “any 
response A will reinforce any other response B, if 
and only if the independent rate of A is greater than 
that of B,” is tested in experiments with Cebus mon- 
keys and children. The relativity of reinforcement 
becomes apparent. The response with the highest 
independent rate of occurrence serves as a universal 
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reinforcer, while responses with low rates of occur- 
rence gradually fail to reinforce any other responses. 
This relationship leads to a hierarchy of reinforcers 
for an organism. (17 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

1958. Scott, E. D. (U. Kansas) The effects of 
reward schedules and drive conditions on second- 
ary reinforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1264.—Abstract. 

1959. Siegel, M. H. (Rutgers U.) The differ- 
ential effects on extinction of five reinforcement 
schedules. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1250.— 
Abstract. 

(See also Abstract 1814) 


Motivation & Learning 


1960. Bolles, R. C., & Morlock, H. Some asym- 
metrical drive summation phenomena. Psychol. 
Rep. 1960, 7, 373-378.—"Two groups of animals 
were run in an alley, one under 24-hr. food depriva- 
tion plus various hours of irrelevant water depriva- 
tion, and one under 24-hr. water deprivation plus 
various hours of irrelevant food deprivation. The 
effect of the irrelevent drive was different in the two 
cases, sometimes facilitory in the former case and 
always decremental in the latter. In both cases it was 
found that the effects of irrelevant drive are not stable 
across trials but develop during the course of train- 
ing."—C. H. Ammons. 

1961. Hulicka, Irene Mackintosh. (VA Hosp., 
Buffalo, N.Y.) Combination of drive and incen- 
tive. 
“Nine groups of rats were trained to press a bar 
under three levels of food deprivation (12, 24 and 
36 en and three incentive conditions (1, 2 and 3 
pellets). Response strength was estimated by count- 
ing the number of responses with a latency of 1 sec. 
or less during five 20 trial sessions" and was found 
to increase as deprivation and reward was increased. 
Results indicate that drive and habit combine multi- 
plicatively and drive and incentive additively.—9M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

1962. Kintsch, W. (U. Kansas) Runway per- 
formance as a function of drive strength and mag- 
nitude of reinforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1261.—Abstract. 

1963. Lachman, R. (New York U.) Drive level 
and forced choice response schedules in brightness 
discrimination. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 247.— 
Abstract. 

1964. Lambert, Karel (U. Alberta, Canada) A 
study of latent inference. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 
14, 45-50.— To establish the existence of latent in- 
ference learning, rats satiated for food were first 
given equal experience in both halves of an E-maze 
with no food present; then, still satiated, they were 
given trials with food in one distinctive end box and 
no food in the other, the end boxes now being de- 
tached from the maze. Finally, after food depriva- 
tion, they were given 1 test trial in the restored maze. 
21 of 28 ran to the side where they had formerly 
found food. The effect is derivable from the Mac- 
Corquodale-Meehl version of expectancy theory— 
R. S. Davidon. 

1965. Logan, Frank A. (Yale U.) Incentive: 
How the conditions of reinforcement affect the 
performance of rats. New Haven: Yale Univer. 


Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 12, 185-189.— . 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Press, 1960. xvi, 288 p. $6.00.—4 report of 5 years 
of research concerned with the effect of various con- 
ditions of reinforcement on the performance of rats 
in a runway situation. Running speeds in successive 
sections of a straight alley, and aggregate alley 
speeds, were studied as a function of over 100 differ- 
ent conditions of reinforcement in order to "give a 
reasonably comprehensive description of the large 
number of possible ways a response can be rewarded 
. .. [and] on the theoretical side . . . to examine 
the micromolar assumption that quantitatively differ- 
ent behaviors are different responses with separate 
response tendencies." Introductory and methodologi- 
cal chapters are followed by: "Conditions of Constant 
Reinforcement," "Conditions of Varied Reinforce- 
ment," “A Micromolar Theory," “The Problem of 
Response Definition,” “The Equilibrium Model for 
Correlated Reinforcement,” “Conditions of Corre- 
lated Reinforcement,” “Changes in the Conditions of 
Reinforcement,” “Conditions of Punishment,” “The 
Free Behavior Situation,” and “Problems for Future 
Research."—L. E. Ross. 


1966. Shepp, B. E. (U. Maryland) Experimen- 
tal tests of Spence's incentive motivational factor, 
K. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 248.— Abstract. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


1967. Sidman, Murray. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Normal sources of 
pathological behavior. Science, 1960, 132, 61-68.— 
There is “the possibility that maladaptive behavior 
can result from quantitative and qualitative combina- 
tions of processes which are themselves intrinsically 
orderly, strictly determined, and normal in origin.” 
A number of researches beginning with the Estes- 
Skinner 1941 article are cited with discussion cen- 
tered on concepts of conditioned suppression and 
facilitation. . Certain behavior which is “spuriously 
maintained as part of an avoidance pattern" may be 
regarded as "sick," although "the processes that gen- 
erate and maintain it are healthy enough. . . . The 
experimentalist . . . would do well to cultivate an 
interest in pathology as a source of insight into nor- 
mal behavioral processes."—S, J. Lachman. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1968. Berlyne, D. E, & Piaget, J. Théorie du 
comportement et opérations. [Theory of behavior 
and operations.] Vol. 12. Paris, France: Presses 
Univer. France, 1960. vi, 127 p. NF 9.— Continuing 
the studies of genetic epistemology of the preceding 
volumes, Berlyne's 2 essays are based on the stimu- 
lus-response theory. He explains the mechanisms at 
work in primary and secondary generalization, the 
chains of transformations, and the importance of the 
“habit-family-hierarchy.” He suggests that it is 
“the function of thinking to select the parts of in- 
formation received from the present stimuli an 
those of past experiences,” In the 2nd essay Berlyne 
deals with the important role of number in serial 
learning, in the study of equivalences, and above al 
in forming the relations of order. Results of experi- 
mental studies with adolescent boys and girls are 
reported. The 3rd essay, by Piaget, stresses the im- 
portance of Berlyne's “Neo-Hullian” theories and of 
his "operative" concept of intelligence. In the trans- 
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formation-response the S actively adds the trans- 
forming operation to the given data. The internal 
processes of equilibration and of the “inner counter” 
in the relations of order must also be considered. 
The theory of learning permits us to dissociate it 
entirely from any empiristic epistemology. (29-item 
bibliogr.)—M. Haas. 

1969. Wisner, Robert Ј., & Kenny, Douglas T. 
(Haverford, Pa.) An evaluation of Shock's 
"Growth Curves.” J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 75— 
82—4A critical mathematical evaluation of Shock's 
basic growth equations, together with a presentation 
of 4 corrected models of his general theory.—M. 
Phillips. 

1970. Zazzo, René, & Hurtig, Marie-Claude. 
L'inclinaison de l'écriture. [The slope of writing.] 
Enfance, 1960, No. 2, 173-197.—Samples of hand- 
writing were taken from 1055 children, 2016 adoles- 
cents, 657 students ages 20—35, and 877 persons aged 
35-60. In addition, 135 Ss, ages 8, 10, and 12 were 
asked to write the same material 4 times, once each 
on large, small, ruled, and unruled paper. The re- 
sults are analyzed in considerable detail, but the 
major hypothesis that usually the slope of writing 
is to the right and that variation is an indication 
that some material or mental obstacle exists was sup- 
ported.—S. S. Marzolf. 


(See also Abstract 2059) 


INFANCY 


_ 1971. Knobloch, Hilda, & Passamanick, Ben- 
jamin. (Ohio State U.) The relationship of race 
and socioeconomic status to the development of 
motor behavior patterns in infancy. In Social 
aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, No. 
10. Рр. 123-133.—“Оп the basis of the findings after 
developmental evaluation of motor behavior in 992 
infants born in Baltimore in 1952... there were no 
significant Negro-white differences. . . - Previous 
differences could not be attributed to innate racial 
characteristics. . . . The differences which exist in 
motor behavior in a group of prematurely born in- 
fants can be the result of greater brain damage in the 
more premature infants and this in turn can be re- 
lated to lower socio-economic status."—R. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstract 1788, 2283) 


CHILDHOOD 


1972. Davids, Anthony, & Oliver, Geraldine R. 
(Brown U.) Learning, performance, and reten- 
tion under stress in emotionally disturbed and 
normal children. J. Pers, 1960, 28, 368-381 —2 
groups of boys, 30 from public schools and 26 under- 
going residential psychiatric treatment for hyper- 
aggressive (but nonschizophrenic) behavior, were 
Ss in a study of verbal and motor learning and 
retention under neutral and stressful conditions. 
Among the findings: (a) the 2 groups did not differ 
in learning neutral words, but disturbed Ss made 
significantly more errors on words with aggressive 
connotation; (b) “In the normal group, there were 
significantly fewer errors on the aggressive words 
than on the neutral words." (c) "In motor learning, 
the disturbed Ss performed significantly faster and 
made significantly fewer errors than did the normal 
Ss under both neutral and failure conditions." The 
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results are regarded as consistent with predictions 
based on drive theory and previous research on per- 
formance under stress.—G. T. Lodge. 

1973. Fawl, C. L. (U. Kansas) Disturbances 
experienced by children in their natural habitats: 
A study in psychological ecology. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4707.—Abstract. 

1974. Fish, Jeanne E. (U. Kansas) Ап ex- 
ploration of development aspects of body scheme 
and of ideas about adulthood in grade school chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1253.—Abstract. 


1975. Garvey, Margaret J., & Popplestone, John 
A. (Kalamazoo State Hosp., Mich.) Influence of 
age and sex on Bender Gestalt associations. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 258.—Associations to 
Bender Gestalt figures were obtained from 59 public 
school children. The associations were classified and 
differences analyzed, showing little difference with 
respect to age and sex.—W. B. Essman. 

1976. Getoff, L. (Columbia U.) The early 
memories of three age groups. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 957.—Abstract. 

1977. Kephart, N. C., Manas, Leo, & Simpson, 
Dorothy. (Purdue U.) Vision and achievement 
in kindergarten. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 36- 
39.—50 kindergarten children were given a battery 
of 9 visual skills tests and the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test (school achievement). A significant cor- 
relation (r=0.45) was found between visual skill 
scores and school achievement, Repetition of the 
study with a second group of 62 kindergarten chil- 
dren yielded a correlation of 0.45.—E. С. Heinemann. 


1978. Palter, G. Н. (New York U.) A study 
of the relationship between the child’s pattern of 
adjustment and mother-child interaction: An in- 
vestigation of normal and acting-out behavior in 
boys as reflected in the mother-son relationship. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4723.—Abstract. 

1979. Pierce-Jones, J., & King, F. J. Perceptual 
differences between Negro and white adolescents 
of similar symbolic brightness. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 11, 191-194.— "This study tested the hypothesis 
that samples of Negro (N — 84) and white (N — 84) 
children, selected to be similar in average levels. of 
symbolic Ie аана abilities, do not differ 
significantly in certain perceptual closure factors meas- 
ured by four tests using verbal and figural stimulus 
materials. Negro-white means were significantly 
different in three of four comparisons. The pattern 
of differences on the tests using verbal stimuli tended 
to favor the hypothesis tested, but this was not true 
for the non-verbal closure measures. It was sug- 
gested that failure to use *performance intelligence" 
as a control variable might account {ог the results 
disagreeing with the hypothesis." —C. H. Ammons. 

1980. Skard, Aase Gruda; Inhelder, Barbel; 
Noelting, Gerald; Murphy, Lois B., & Thomae, 
Hans. (U. Oslo, Norway) Longitudinal research 
in personality development. In Henry Р. David & 
J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in person- 
ality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 247—269.—А sym- 
posium on continuing longitudinal research studies 
in personality development in 4 countries. Skard 
(Norway) describes the continuous study of 21 
families since 1951. Murphy (United States) is 
studying how children cope with emotional situa- 
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tions. Inhelder and Noelting (Switzerland) аге 
studying the stages of development of reasoning. 
Thomae (Germany) is studying the correlation of 
somatic and personality development throughout the 
first 4 years. (27 ref.)—M. B. Mitchell. 

1981. Tabouret-Keller, Andrée. usage écrit 
des formes temporelles du verge chez les enfants. 
[The written use of temporal forms of the verb 
among children.) Enfance, 1960, No. 2, 143-171.— 
As a part of a larger study of the reasons for poor 
French usage, this study investigates the difficulties 
encountered in use of the proper tense form. The Ss 
came from a region of France where the French 
spoken in the home is little different from that taught 
in the schools. 7 groups, ages 8-14 inclusive, num- 
bering about 100 each, were asked to write a brief 
story which had been presented to them in a series 
of 4 pictures. The major conclusions are: (a) ex- 
pressing the time of an action or an event is an 
ability which develops with age, (b) instruction usu- 
ally precedes development of the comprehension of 
time differences, (c) use of temporal forms does not 
necessarily correspond to the richness of temporal 
significance of the sentences used, and (d) there is 
no apparent relationship between intelligence and 
ability to express time relations in the use of the 
verb.—S. S. Marzolf. A 

1982. Witryol Sam, L., & Fischer, W. F. (U. 
Connecticut) Scaling children’s incentives by the 
method of paired comparisons. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 471-474.—The usefulness of the method of 
paired comparisons as a scaling approach to chil- 
dren's incentives was explored. Incentive prefer- 
ences for 5 incentives reflected the relative reinforce- 
ment strengths of these items. The findings suggest 
an approach for measuring reward values of objects 
for children at various age levels.—W. B. Essman. 


(See also Abstracts 1499, 2229, 2385) 


Learning 


1983. Carey, J. E., & Goss, A. E. (U. Massa- 
chusetts) The role of mediating verbal responses 
in the conceptual sorting behavior of children. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 69—74.—"Preschool age 
children were divided into four groups of 10 Ss each 
equated for sex, age, and school. Eight blocks repre- 
senting combinations of tall or short, large or small, 
and circular or square were presented one at a time 
in the window of box-like exposure device. One 
group learned common familiar word [labels] and 
another common nonsense syllable labels for the two 
blocks within each height-size category to % correct 
anticipations or for 12 trials. A third group saw and 
named the blocks for 12 trials. These groups plus 
controls then had 10 trials to learn to sort the blocks 
according to height-size. The experimental hypothe- 
sis of positive transfer from verbal learning to learn- 
ing to sort was confirmed by the familiar word but 
not by the nonsense syllable group.”—C. T. М organ. 
_ 1984. Gollin, Eugene S. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing) Developmental studies of visual recognition 
of incomplete objects. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 289-298.—Groups of children and adults were 
tested for recognition of line drawings of common ob- 
jects under conditions of reduced cues. The youngest 
children required greater completeness for recogni- 
tion. The amount of representation required for 
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recognition was decreased by training. Limited 
training on intermediately complete representations 
improved recognition scores, while training with 
complete pictures was less effective—W. B. Essman. 

1985. Luria, A. R. (U. Moscow, USSR) Ex- 
perimental analysis of the development of volun- 
tary action in children. In Henry P. David & J. C. 
Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in personality re- 
search (see 35: 761). Рр. 139-149.— The child first 
learns to respond to the spoken word of his parents. 
Then he may control his motor behavior by his own 
speech. Later he learns to control his own behavior 
by inner speech. (18 ref).—M. B. Mitchell. 

1986. McCullers, John C., & Stevenson, Harold 
W. (U. Texas) Effects of verbal reinforcement 
in a probability learning situation. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 439—445.— Children were tested in a 3-choice 
probability learning situation with either 33% or 
6695 "physical reinforcement." In addition, 50% of 
the Ss at each age level and condition were reinforced 
verbally, The older children showed greater varia- 
bility and were not as affected by verbal reinforce- 
ment as were the younger children.—W. B. Essman. 

1987. Martin, W. E., & Blum, Abraham. (Pur- 
due U.) Effects of irrelevant cues on inter-test 
generalization in discrimination learning of nor- 
mal children. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 399—404.—In 
an attempt to determine age changes in effects of 
irrelevant cues on inter-test generalization and the 
relation of performance to sex of child and to the 
nature of discriminandum, an oddity choice situation 
was utilized. The results demonstrated an improve- 
ment in performance with age, a sex difference in per- 
formance favoring boys, and a sex-age interaction in 
sensitivity to stimulus cues.—W. B. Essman. 

1988. Messick, S. J., & Solley, C. M. (U. Ili- 
nois) Probability learning in children: Some ex- 
ploratory studies. J. genet. Psychol, 1957, 90, 23- 
32.—"'Three experiments ... were conducted. In the 
first experiment . . . [with probability levels of 1.00, 
.90, .75, and .60, the task] was to guess whether а 
‘big’ or ‘little’ drawing was coming up next in a 
deck of 20 cards. The results . . . [suggested that] 
children's response output curves converge to an 
asymptote equal to the input probability level.” A 
2nd experiment gave similar results. In a 3rd ex- 
periment with candy reward added to verbal ap- 
proval the “seven- and eight-year-olds maximize! 
probability, ie, their response probability curves 
converged to 1.00; the five-year-olds stabilized at 
.90; and the three- and four-year-olds converged to 
the .75 input level for ‘big? "—C. T. Morgan. 

1989. Ruzskaya, A. С. Rol’ neposredstvennogo 
opyta i slova obrazovanii obobshcheniya u dete 
doshkolnogo vozrasta. [The role of direct exper!” 
ence and of speech in the concept formation of pre- 
school children.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1958, No. 3, 77-80.—In this study on concept forma- 
tion children of ages 3-7 were used as Ss (number 
of Ss is not reported). They were taught to dis- 
criminate between various geometrical figures by 
means of visual presentation and verbal designation 
of the figures. It was found that the verbal factor 
was very important particularly with older children. 
The formation of verbal connections with the objects 
depended upon the orienting-investigatory activity O 
the Ss (some proceded by trial and error, some use 
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secondary clues, some the whole outline of the fig- 
ure). It was concluded that the most important 
factor in the concept formation is “the verbal sig- 
nal.”—A. Cuk. 


1990. Takemoto, Teruko; Yatabe, Tatsuro; 
Iwahara, Shinkuro, & Ogawa, Masako. (Nara 
Women’s U., Japan) A developmental study of 
goal and entrance gradients in a unilinear maze in 
human subjects. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 30-36.— 
“Two types of a 12-unit unilinear maze of the 
Haslerud pattern were used for a developmental study 
of entrance and goal gradients in human maze learn- 
ing. . . . Four groups of different ages from four 
through 10" were used. Some of the results were: 
"the number of trials to criterion decreased with 
age; the entrance gradient was dominant over the 
goal gradient in free units for all groups but espe- 
cially for younger groups; in the three criterion 
trials, the entrance gradient was still high in younger 
groups in comparison with older groups . . . [and] 
learning clues were more conceptual in older groups 
as compared with younger groups."—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstract 1777) 
Abilities 

1991. Kumae, Tsukiharu. (Hiroshima U., Japan) 
Yöji ni okeru futei süryogo no imi no sokutei. I. 
[The measurement of meaning of indeterminate num- 
ber words in preschool children, Part L] Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 106-111.—30 children in each 
of 3 age groups (4, 5, and б) were used. Their 
task was to pick up very many, many, neither many 
nor few, few, or very few marbles from a pile of 
100, 200, or 300 marbles in a container according 
to E's instructions. The Ss did not always know 
the quantitative relation among the indeterminate 
number words used, although “many” and “few” were 
correctly understood. In general, the number of 
marbles taken by the S increased with the total num- 
ber of marbles presented in the container. The de- 
velopment of the indeterminate number concept 
seemed to be closely related to that of determinate 
number concept. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

1992. Wall, W. D. Highly intelligent children: 
I. The psychology of the gifted. Educ. Res., 1960, 
2, 101-110.— Present British practice defines high 
ability in terms of borderlines: for grammar school 
curriculum an IQ of about 110-115; for university, 
an IQ 120-125, The able child tends to be superior 
to average in every way. The degree of superiority 
is greatest in originality, intellectual interests, and 
achievement test results. Detection of high ability 
is possible in the first junior school year and earlier. 
Gifted children tend to arouse antagonisms in adults 
with resulting withdrawal and isolative tendencies. 
The gifted in England are likely to be less lonely and 
“odd” than in United States because of their different 
educational environment. The difficulties of able 
children are most likely to be marked in the middle 
years and lessen as age and range of social movement 
increases.—P. D. Leedy. 


(See also Abstract 2705) 


Personality 


1993. Chess, Stella; Thomas, Alexander; Birch, 
Herbert G., & Hertzig, Margaret. (New York 
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Medical Coll.) Implications of a longitudinal 
study of child development for child psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 434—441.— "The pres- 
ent paper has described the considerations that led 
to the formulation of a longitudinal study of child 
development. It has indicated that such study is 
necessary for: l. The determination of the variables 
which contribute to personality formation, 2. The 
understanding of individuality in psychological func- 
tioning, 3. The relationship of behavioral disturbance 
to psychodynamic and non-psychodynamic etiologies, 
and 4. The importance of longitudinal study of a child 
for parental guidance."—N. Н. Pronko. 

1994. Grapko, M. F. (U. Toronto, Canada) The 
significance of social expectancy and achievement 
in the development of security in school age chil- 
dren. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 1960, 22(3), 7-11.— 
“This study was designed to test the hypothesis that 
social expectancy is a factor which influences the 
degree of relationship between security and academic 
achievement. Three classes of Grade IV children 
were used. . . . The results give some evidence in 
support of the hypothesis, namely that for high social 
expectancy, a relationship between security and 
achievement was shown, while for low social ex- 
pectancy, no significant relationship between security 
and achievement was indicated.”—D. G. Applezweig. 

1995. Green, Richard, & Money, John. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Incongruous gender role: Nongeni- 
tal manifestations in prepubertal boys. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 160-168.—5 prepubertal boys 
with incongruities of their gender role and orienta- 
tion were studied in a series of interviews, Results 
showed that no single etiological factor was outstand- 
ing. A theoretical discussion of the cases is related 
to the concept of imprinting.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1996. Hoffman, Lois Wladis; Rosen, Sidney, & 
Lippitt, Ronald. (U. Michigan) Parental coer- 
civeness, child autonomy, and child's role at 
school. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 15-22.— "Parental 
coerciveness toward boys was hypothesized as arous- 
ing hostility and needs for seli-assertion; and au- 
tonomy [by the boy] as softening this hostility and 
contributing to the development of social skills and 
self-confidence. Thus, autonomy was seen as facili- 
tating the effective expression in the peer group of 
needs engendered by coerciveness. The sample con- 
sisted of 217 elementary school boys. Data collection 
procedures included interviews, classroom sociomet- 
rics, and teacher ratings. To test the hypotheses, the 
boys in the upper quartile on both coerciveness and 
autonomy were compared with the remainder of the 
sample, and with those who were high on only one of 
these variables, The overall pattern of the findings 
supported the hypotheses.” —H. Р. Shelley. 

1997. L’Abate, Luciano. (Washington U. School 
Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) Personality correlates 
of manifest anxiety in children. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 24, 342-348—49 boys and 47 girls (9- 
13 years old) were tested to determine if sex differ- 
ences exist in handling anxiety and the nature of 
these differences. Differences were found between 
anxiety and daydreaming, maladjustment and inde- 
pendence, inferiority and independence. (15 ref.)— 
A. A. Kramish. 

1998. Ledwith, Nettie H. (Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center, Pa.) A Rorschach study of child 
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development. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Univer. Pittsburgh 
Press, 1960. viii, 336 р. $6.50.—A companion to an 
earlier book by Ledwith, Rorschach Responses of 
Elementary School Children (see 34: 1385). This 
supplements normative results on 291 children with 
detailed presentations of the developmental processes 
of 11 children, including periodic Rorschach records, 
results of other psychological testing, family history, 
and follow-up reports. Part I contains an overview 
of the entire project; Part II, the 11 case descriptions 
and analyses; and Part III, “technical aids to clini- 
cians and researchers."—L. P. Lipsitt. 


1999. Lesser, Gerald S. (Hunter Coll) The 
relationships between various forms of aggression 
and popularity among lower-class children. /. 
educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 20-25.—A variation of the 
“Guess Who” technique was used with 5 classroom 
groups of upper lower-class preadolescent (ages 10.0— 
13.4) boys to measure 5 different forms of overt 
agression: provoked physical, outbursts, unprovoked 
physical, verbal, and indirect. Popularity was meas- 
ured through a standard sociometric technique. 
Spearman's rho was utilized in each classroom group 
to correlate the measures. Provoked physical aggres- 
sion was relatively approved; outbursts, unprovoked 
physical aggression, and verbal aggression were pro- 
gressively more disapproved; and indirect aggression 
was strongly disapproved—W. W. Wattenberg. 


2000. Miller, Daniel R. (U. Michigan) Studies 
of denial in fantasy. In Henry P. David & J. C. 
Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in personality re- 
search (see 35: 761). Pp. 43-64.—Over 100 school 
children from different social classes were Ss in each 
of 3 studies designed to investigate the psychoanalytic 
concept of denial as a defense. There is an inverse 
relationship between denial and “verbal intelligence, 
age, liking by peers and realistic problem solving.” 
Denial is directly related to social class for the less 
intelligent (but not for the brighter half) and also 
directly related to degree of fundamentalism of the 
Ss’ churches. Denial was used as a defense most 
frequently when children had been subjected by their 
parents to arbitrary rather than explained requests 
for obedience. Both corporal and psychological dis- 
cipline were associated with denial, but a more flexi- 
ble combination of both was not. Use of denial varied 
with sex, but the trends differed in terms of social 
class, In the middle class, boys exceeded girls; this 
trend was reversed in the working class. “.. . denial 
may be deliberately indoctrinated by parents in the 
working class and in fundamentalist churches.” (27 
ref.)—M. В. Mitchell. 

2001. Morino Abbele, Francesca. (U. Florence, 
Italy) Il disegno infantile come manifestazione 
di problemi della personalità. 
ings as an expression of personality problems.] Boll. 
Psicol. appl., 1960, No. 37-39, 71-121.—An analysis 
of spontaneous drawings by 9-14-year-old boys in 
Florence, Italy. One group of Ss from an institution 
for children had lost one or both parents; a second 
group of children lived at home with both parents. 
"There were very significant differences in content and 
"style"; more stillness and inanimate objects were 
represented in the drawings of orphaned children.— 
L. V. Steinzor. 

2002. Nemovicher, ]. (New York U.) A com- 
parative study of adopted boys and non-adopted 


[Children's draw- , 
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boys in respect to specific personality characteris- 
tics. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4722.—Abstract. 


2003. Norman, Ralph D., & Daley, Marvin F, 
(U. New Mexico) The comparative personality 
adjustment of superior and inferior readers. J. 
educ. Psychol, 1959, 50, 31-36.—2 groups of 6th 
grade boys from middle class schools, 42 reading 1 
SD above grade level on the California Achievement 
Test and 41 reading 1 SD below grade level, were 
also given the California Test of Mental Maturity and 
the California Test of Personality, Elementary. The 
mean Non-Language IQ of the superior group was 
106.67; of the inferior, 98.85. On the personality 
measure, although no significant difference in pat- 
terns of adjustment were found, there was a definite 
difference in total adjustment scores favoring the 
superior readers. Inspection of 67 significant test 
items suggested several clusters of "needs" and 
“presses” which differentiated between the 2 groups. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 


2004. Walters, Richard H., & Ray, Edward. 
(U. Toronto, Canada) Anxiety, social isolation, 
and reinforcer effectiveness. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 
358-367.—"Forty grade-school children were each 
assigned to one of four experimental conditions: 
isolation with anxiety, isolation without anxiety, 
satiation with anxiety, satiation without anxiety. 
. .. Anxious Ss conditioned much more readily than 
nonanxious Ss. A smaller difference between iso- 
lated and nonisolated Ss also seemed explicable in 
terms of anxiety level. . . . It is suggested that [these] 
results . . . can be explained in terms of anxiety- 
arousal and without reference to the concept of a 


` social drive supposedly resulting from social depriva- 


tion.” (23 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 


(See also Abstracts 2232, 2433) 


ADOLESCENCE 


2005. Angelino, Henry, & Hall Richard, L. (U. 
Oklahoma) Temperament factors in high- and 
low-achieving high school seniors. Psychol. Rep. 
1960, 7, 518—Temperament attributes of high- and 
low-achiéving bright students from Grades 7 to 12 
were compared with the S-O Rorschach Test 
(SORT). The results indicate that “low-achievers 
[show] a lack of tact [and the] presence of rigidity,” 
2 attributes not found in “high-achievers.’—IV. B. 
Essman. 


2006. Breckenridge, Marian E., & Vincent, E. 
Lee. Child development: Physical and psycho- 
logic growth through adolescence. (4th ed.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1960. xiii, 648 
p. $6.50.—This revision incorporates new materials 
within the old chapter headings. Films and film- 
strips are now listed by chapters, and the bibliography 
has been increased to 1406 items.—H. Angelino. 


2007. Cook, D. L. (Purdue U.) Emotional 
emancipation in adolescence. J. Teacher Educ. 
1960, 11, 370-374.— The emancipated person is de- 
fined as one who has achieved relative independence 
from adult direction. Both males and females with 
high degrees of emancipation status ranked sig- 
nificantly higher on desirable teacher-pupil relations 
than did less emancipated male and female prospec 
tive teachers.—E. M. Bower. ] 
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2008. Cooper, J. B. (San Jose State Coll.) Par- 
ent evaluation and social ideology. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 414.—A Parent Evaluation scale and the 
E-F scale were given to a population of high school 
and college students. Ss giving their parents high 
evaluations are close to their parents ideologically 
and are high in scholastic achievement. Ss high on 
the E-F scale tend to accord their parents low evalua- 
tions—_W. B. Essman. 


2009. Fonzi, Ada. Successo e insuccesso come 
schemi di riferimento nella formazione di opinioni 
e atteggiamenti in adolescenti. [Success and fail- 
ure as a frame of reference in the formation of opin- 
ions and attitudes in adolescence.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 
1959, 26, 221-233.— The author reviews the literature 
on the effect of reward and punishment, success and 
failure, on attitude and opinion formation. He con- 
cludes that success and failure appear to be more 
constrictive, the more they are socially acknowledged. 
Success appears to determine a more stereotyped 
frame of reference, while failure develops stronger 
attitudes toward criticism. (22 ref, English sum- 
mary)—C. T. Morgan. 

2010. Franklin, R. D., Graziano, S. G., & Rem- 
mers, H. H. Report of Poll 59 of the Purdue 
Opinion Panel: Youths’ attitudes toward indus- 
trial relations. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univer., 
Division of Educational Reference, 1960. ix, 32 p. 
$1.00 .—A questionnaire was administered during 
April of 1960 to a nationally representative sample 
of high school students. 5896 of the students aspired 
to be professionals, even though 5296 of those who 
expect such jobs will be disappointed. Teenagers 
knew little about industrial relations. They tend to 
respect both union and management leaders equally. 
On the other hand they tend to favor government 
intervention in labor disputes. In spite of some at- 
titudes to the contrary, they are generally pessi- 
mistic about the future of collective bargaining. Re- 
sults are also given on the presidentail election. А 
32-page appendix of tables shows responses for sex, 
grade, education, religion, and other variables—W. 
4. Koppe. 

2011. Franklin, R. D., & Remmers, Н. Н. Re- 
port of Poll 58 of the Purdue Opinion Panel: 
Youth looks at current and future problems. 
Lafayete, Ind.: Purdue Univer., Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, 1960. vii, 22 p. $1.00.—A ques- 
tionnaire was administered during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1960 to a nationally representative sample 
of high school students, Part I of the questionnaire 
Covered items of current interest. At that time, over 
50% of the teenagers felt the Republicans would win 
the election, 60% felt we should give foreign aid for 
birth control research, and generally, students were 
dissatisfied with the offerings of television. Respond- 
ents estimated the year in which certain technological 
advances or social reforms would come about. A 
calendar of these events is included. 22 pages of 
tables showing responses for sex, grade, education, 
religion, and other variables—W. А. Koppe. 


2012. Franklin, R. D., & Remmers, Н. Н. Re- 
Port of Poll 60 of the Purdue Opinion Panel: 
Youth looks at politics, college education, jobs 
and family. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univer., Di- 
vision of Educational Reference, 1960. vii, 22 p. 
$L00.—4 questionnaire was administered in May 
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of 1960 to a nationally representative sample of high 
school students. At the time of the poll, Nixon en- 
joyed more poular support than Democratic candi- 
dates. Kennedy was the most popular Democratic 
candidate, About 50% of the teenagers were satisfied 
with the age requirement of 21 years for voting, and 
75% favored some military training for all able- 
bodied men. Most students are in favor of expand- 
ing colleges, perhaps with federal funds, so that all 
young people with serious interests can attend. Teen- 
age earning, spending, and decisions are discussed. 
22-page appendix of tables showing responses for sex, 
grade, education, religion, and other variables—W. 
A, Koppe. 

2013. Franklin, R. D., & Remmers, Н. Н. Re- 
port of Poll 57 of the Purdue Opinion Panel: 
Youths' attitudes re elections, competition, dis- 
cipline, status, spare time, driving, grandparents, 
and health. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univer. Di- 
vision of Educational Reference, 1960. ix, 30 p. 
$1.00.—A questionnaire study of 2000 boys and girls, 
Grades 10 through 12, on a variety of topics. They 
were evenly divided as to political party preference. 
70% approved Krushchev's visit. 75% of them pre- 
ferred popularity to good grades. 80% believed that 
schools should teach driver training. About 33% of 
the teenagers have outside jobs. An equal number 
complained of too little time for leisure. Most stu- 
dents had favorable attitudes toward grandparents. 
They believed children are financially obligated to 
care for elderly parents. 30 pages of tables show 
frequencies for sex, grade, education, religion, and 
other variables—W. A. Koppe. 

2014. Freud, Anna. Probleme der Pubertät. 
[Problems of adolescence.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 
1-24.—Original English version in Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1958, 13, 255-278 (see 34: 7466).—E. W. Eng. 

2015. Getzels, J. W., & Jackson, P. W. (U. 
Chicago) Occupational choice and cognitive func- 
tioning: Career aspirations of highly intelligent 
and of highly creative adolescents. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 119-123.— "This investigation ex- 
tends an earlier series of studies of two types of 
gifted adolescents, those exceptionally high in IQ 
but not in creativity and those exceptionally high in 
creativity but not in IQ, by comparing their career 
aspirations and their cognitive functioning. It was 
found that (a) the two groups differ significantly in 
both the quantity and quality of occupational goals 

. and (b) the two groups differ significantly in 
attitudes toward adult success and toward conformity 
to teacher preferences."—G. Frank. 

2016. Glóckel Hans. Eine Vergleichsuntersuch- 
ung zur Frage jugendlichen Idealerlebens. [A 
comparative investigation on the question of teenage 
experience of ideals.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 1- 
20.—Schmeing's 1935 investigation of teenage ideals 
and negative counterparts was repeated with an ex- 
tended population of Ss. The results do not vary 
significantly. The majority chooses persons of the 
immediate environment as ideals; famous personali- 
ties living or dead follow in 2nd place. Educational 
level and sex are factors leading to significant differ- 
ences in ideals.—W. J. Koppits. ~ 

2017. Godin, André, & Marthe, S. Magic men- 
tality and sacramental life in children of 8 to 14 
years. Lumen Vitae, 1960, 15, 277-296.—Results of 
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an experimental study on 90 children and 20 adults, 
based on Piaget’s notion of “participation,” are re- 
ported. The test employed showed a gradual evolu- 
tion in sacramental thinking which does not end at 
age 14. Adolescent years are crucial in a proper 
transition from animistic to sacramental mentality. 
Implications for psychopedagogy are discussed—W. 
W. Meissner. 


2018. Pegnato, Carl V. & Birch, Jack W. 
(Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pa.) Locating gifted 
children in junior high schools: A comparison of 
methods. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 300-304.—7 
methods of selection of gifted children were studied: 
teacher judgment, honor roll listing, creative ability 
in art or music, student council membership, superi- 
ority in mathematics, group intelligence test results, 
and group achievement test results. The most effec- 
tive method of selection, identifying approximately 
97% of the gifted children, was the combination of 
group intelligence and achievement tests. Group in- 
telligence tests have merit for gross screening, but 
actual identification is best left to individual examina- 
tion.—4. Barclay. 


2019. Rose, G., Frankel, N., & Kerr, W. (llli- 
nois Inst. Technology) Empathic and sociometric 
status among young teen-agers. J. genet. Psychol., 
1956, 89, 277-278.—Contrary to previous reports on 
adult groups, quite low Pearsonian r values (e.g. 
.05) were found (N = 112 junior high school stu- 
dents) between scores on a test of empathy and scores 
of sociometric choice. Suggestions are made re 
characteristics of growth of empathic ability.—M. 
Phillips. 


2020. Scarpitti, F. R., Murray, Ellen, Dinitz, S., 
& Reckless, W. C. (Ohio State U.) The "good" 
boy in a high delinquency area: Four years later. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 555-558.—In 1955, 6th 
grade teachers in Columbus, Ohio nominated 125 
white boys "who would never, in their estimation, 
experience contact with the police or courts.” Ques- 
tionnaire answers and interviews obtained in 1955 
indicated these boys “һай developed and internalized 
law-abiding norms and concepts which . . . would 
protect them from future difficulties.” 103 of the 
original sample were restudied 4 years later, the boys 
now being approximately 16-years-old. The results 
suggest that once a favorable self-image has been de- 
veloped it is “difficult to alter as a delinquent self- 
image. In view of their relatively stable and cohesive 
families, the continued interest in and supervision of 
their activities by their parents, their school aspira- 
tions, and isolation from purveyors of deviant values, 
it may be predicted that the good boys will persist in 
théir law-abiding behavior.”—L, Berkowitz. 


2021. Symonds, P. M., & Jensen, Arthur R. 
From adolescent to adult. New York: Columbia 
Univer. Press, 1961. 413 p. $8.75.—А 13-year fol- 
low-up study of 28 young men and women who were 
among the 40 originally seen as adolescents and re- 
ported in Adolescent Fantasy. Ss were given the 
Symonds Picture-Story Test and the Rorschach and 
were also interviewed in 2 mechanically recorded 
sessions. The themes in the stories of 1940 and of 
1953 were compared in both dynamic and formal 
characteristics. Each S was rated for personality 
characteristics and general adjustment. There is 
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marked persistence of themes in fantasy over the 13- 
year interval and also a high degree of consistency 
in overt personality. General adjustment ratings 
show an r of 0.54. Brief synopses of the 28 Ss, with 
one in full detail.—H. В. English. 


2022. Urell, Catherine. (Board Education, NYC) 
What do they want out of life? Teachers Coll. 
Rec., 1960, 61, 318-330.—]unior high school children 
in a delinquency area were compared with a control 
group in aspirations and choice of ideal person. The 
groups were alike in most items. Professional occu- 
pations were significantly more attractive to the con- 
trols, nursing to those in the experimental school. 
Those in the delinquency area chose more often as 
ideals their parents, entertainers, friends, or athletes. 
—H. K. Moore. 


2023. Zazzo, Bianka. L'image de soi comparée 
à l'image de ses semblables chez l'adolescent. 
[The self-concept compared with the conception of 
peers among adolescents.] Enfance, 1960, No. 2, 9- 
141—The way in which an individual's self-concept 
differs from his conception of his peers was investi- 
gated by interviews and questionnaires obtained from 
87 men enrolled in a teacher-education program. 
The possibility that findings would differ from one 
subgroup to another is noted but was not investi- 
gated in this report. The Ss saw their peers as being 
more socially at ease, more stable, and generally more 
relaxed than they saw themselves as being. The 
conception the adolescent has of other adolescents 
serves as an incentive for self-development. The 
discordance between the adolescent's conception of 
himself in relation to peers is a necessary stage in 
development.—S. S. Marzolf. 


(See also Abstracts 2193, 2427, 2494, 2589, 
2622 2798) 
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„ 2024. Bloom, К. L. (Columbia U.) Some rela- 
tionships between age and self perception. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 670.—Abstract. 


2025. Cameron, D. Ewen. Certain problems of 
the psychophysiology of remembering. Acta psy- 
chother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 290-291.—Study of the 
memorial processes in 4 areas: creation of behavioral 
patterns, disinhibiting agents, artificially produced 
amnesia, and biochemical agents. Aging provides an 
experimental area in which the organismal aspects 
can be studied in relation to interplay between func- 
tions. Group anticipation exerts influence upon in- 
dividual behavior in the group. Modifications of be- 
havior in the group. Modifications of behavior in 
later life should not be seen as normal and can be 
remedied; primarily they should be prevented—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


2026. Clement, F. (Centre Gérontologie Claude 
Bernard, Paris, France) Un test d'apprentissage 
psycho-moteur influence de Гаре et de divers 
facteurs sur ses résultats. [Influence of age and 
other factors on the results of a test of psychomotor 
learning.] Gerontologia, 1960, 4, 120-139.—424 men 
and women of widely varying ages and backgrounds 
were tested for the learning of motor responses to 
light signals supplied in arbitrary sequences. There 
were no sex differences, but intelligence and, espe- 
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cially, age were directly related to the speed of learn- 
ing. (19 ref.)—L. Shatin. 


2027. Cumming, Elaine; Dean, Lois R., Newell, 
David S., & McCaffrey, Isabel. (New York State 
Dept. Mental Hygiene) Disengagement: A tenta- 
tive theory of aging. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 23-25. 
— The study reported is based on 3 successive inter- 
views 6 months apart of 211 respondents between 
the ages of 50 and 90. The sample approximates a 
stratified random sample of the healthy adults of 
metropolitan Kansas City. The theory holds that 
the “disengaging process, which may be primarily 
intrinsic, and secondarily responsive, leads to a dis- 
engaged state.” A process of mutual withdrawal 
(not desertion by others) starts during the 6th decade 
and results in a “more self-centered and idiosyncratic 
style of behavior among the ambulatory aged.” —H. 
Р. Shelley. 

2028. Dean, Lois, R. (Portland State Coll.) 
Aging and the decline of instrumentality. J. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 403—407.—Responses to 2 open- 
end questionnaire items by 200 Ss aged 50-85 years 
suggest "support for the general theory of disengage- 
ment from social obligation as the major social- 
psychological dimension along which change in the 
latter part of the life span occurs."—J. Botwinick. 


2029. Ehrmann, Winston. (U. Florida) Pre- 
marital dating behavior. New York: Bantam, 1960. 
хіх, 396 р. $.75.—A paperback reprint of the 1959 
edition (see 34: 3393). 


2030. Gramm, H., & Ries, W. Farbpsychologi- 
sche Alternsstudien im Lichte der Statistik. 
[Colorpsychological studies of aging in the light of 
statistics] Z. Alternsforsch., 1960, 14, 112-126.— 
The Lüscher color test was administered to 1000 
persons (500 males and 500 females). Age and sex 
were found to be significant factors in color prefer- 
ences. (4 tables, 13 illustrations)—R. M. Frumkin. 


2031. Guertin, W. H. Effects of sampling on 
dimensionality: A discussion of “Perceptual and 
motor speed in an extended age group: A factor 
analysis.” Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 189-190.— 
Critical comments regarding the “importance” and 
the “validity” of trait factors reported by Clark and 
King (see 35: 1643) are made.—C. Н. Ammons. 


2032. Hügin, F., Norris, A. H., & Shock, N. ү. 
(National Heart Inst., Baltimore, Md.) Skin re- 
flex and voluntary reaction times in young and 
old males. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 388-391.—No 
significant difference in either plantar or abdominal 
rellex latency was found with age. However, volun- 
tary reaction times to touch were found to be sig- 
nificantly increased in young children and elderly 
Ss. It was concluded that the increased RT with 
increasing age “1з due primarily to functional altera- 
tions in the central nervous system." —J. Botwinick. 


2033. King, G. F., & Campos, L. P. Note on 
age and intertrial variability for perceptual and 
motor speed tests. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 
206.—Greater intertrial variability [on perceptual 
and motor speed tests of relatively short duration] 
was clearly shown by the М [40-50 ут.] group: 
more decrement on three of five tests and more in- 
crement on [2-plate tapping] than either the Y 
[20-30 yr.] or О [60 yr. +] groups. - -- There was 
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a slight trend for the least intertrial variability to be 
associated with the Y group."—C. H. Ammons. 


2034. Kral, V. A. (McGill U., Montreal, Canada) 
Types of memory dysfunction in senescence. In 
Recent advances in Neuro-Physiological Research, 
Psychiat. res. Rep., 1959, No. 11. Pp. 30-40.—"The 
residents of an Old People's Home, 71 men and 91 
women, with a mean age of 79.4 years, were investi- 
gated. . . . Roughly two-thirds of the population 
showed deficient memory . . . [on] the usual . . -~ 
tests. Two types of memory dysfunction could be 
distinguished: impaired recall of specific remote 
memories and progressive impairment of recent mem- 
ory . . . leading to a senile amnestic syndrome. . . - 
The amnestic syndrome was significantly more fre- 
quent in women than in men. There was no sig- 
nificant relationship between memory dysfunction of 
either type and the presence or absence of functional 
psychotic signs, cerebrovascular disease, degenera- 
tive extrapyramidal disease, hypertension, or dia- 
betes."—R. Kaelbling. 


2035. Perugia, Angelo. Та valutazione del 
tempo di reazione a stimoli visivi. [The evaluation 
of reaction time to visual stimuli.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 138-143.—A. review of 


research on reaction time and age.—L. L'Abate. 


2036. Shanas, Ethel. (Chicago U.) Family re- 
sponsibility and the health of older people. J. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 408-411.—Based on a nation- 
wide area probability sample, it was found that about 
22% of older people do not have children. More than 
14 of the remaining 78% live in the same household 
with at least 1 child. “The poorer the health of the 
older person, the more likely he is to be living in the 
same household as an adult child."—J. Botwinick, 


2037. Wapner, S., Werner, H., & Comalli, P. E. 
(Clark U.) Perception of part-whole relation- 
ships in middle and old age. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 
412-416.—With Ss 6-80 years old, it was found that 
the Miiller-Lyer illusion effect is least at age 20-39. 
The Titchener Circles illusion effect increases from 
6-44 years, and decreases at older ages. The data 
were "interpreted in terms of developmental concepts 
of regression. —J. Botwinick. 


2038. Wertheimer, Michael (U. Colorado) 
Conceptions of chronological age as a function of 
chronological age. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 450.— 
A questionnaire Was administered to a diverse aca- 
demic population in order to determine the relation- 
ship between actual chronological age and “concep- 
tions of chronological age." The data suggest that 
conceptions of chronological age change with chrono- 
logical age—W. B. Essman. 

2039. Wimer, R. E. (McGill U., Canada) A 
supplementary report on age differences in reten- 
tion over a twenty-four hour period. J. Gerontol., 
1960, 15, 417-418.—2 groups of male Ss were com- 
pared with respect to learning and retaining а list 
of 7 paired associates. 1 group comprised 17 Ss over 
65 years, and the other group 20 Ss, aged 18 to 29 

ears. Learning of the nonsense list and recall after 

23-26 hours was poorer for the older group.—J. 

Botwinick. 

(See also Abstracts 1643, 1660, 1812, 1822, 1867, 
2469, 2610) 
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2040. —— ——. Decennial index. Brit. J. So- 
ciol., 1959, 10, 393—421.—Index of authors, articles, 
and subjects for Volumes 1-10.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2041. Curtis, J. H. Social psychology. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. х, 435 p. $7.50—The 
author has as his goal an introductory textbook 
that maintains the standards of scientific study 
"while retaining catholic values on the nature of 
man." The conceptual framework within which the 
author presents his subject matter is interactionism. 
Part I covers not only the customary topics, e.g., 
nature and functions of theory and scientific method, 
and scope and methods of social psychology; but, 
also, social psychology's “long history as a social 
philosophy and short history as a social science." 
Part II covers personality and Part III deals with 
collective behavior. A 15-page topical outline or- 
ganized by chapters follows the final chapter.—H. P. 
Shelley. 


2042. Goldschmidt, Walter. Man's Way: A 
preface to the understanding of human society. 
Cleveland, O.: World Publishing Co., 1959, 253 p. 
$4.00.—Through history man progressively masters 
his environment and solves concomitant technical 
and social problems. Chapters describe human biol- 
ogy, anthropological views on evolution, requisites 
for society, evolution as more effective technological 
production, changes on society with evolution, stages 
of social evolution, and social change as a selective 
process.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


2043. Goode, W. J. (Columbia U.) A theory of 
role strain. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 483-496.— 
“The present paper attempts to develop role theory 
by exploiting the well-known notion that societal 
structures are made up of roles. The analysis takes 
as its point of departure the manifest empirical in- 
adequacies . . . of a widely current view of social 
stability, namely, that the continuity of a social sys- 
tem is mainly a function of two major variables: (a) 
the normative, consensual commitment of the individ- 
uals of the society; and (b) the integration among 
the norms held by those individuals. . . . the paper 
develops the idea that the total role system of the 
individual is unique and over-demanding. The in- 
dividual cannot satisfy fully all demands, and must 
move through a continuous sequence of role decisions 
and bargains, by which he attempts to adjust these 
demands. These choices and the execution of the 
decisions are made somewhat easier by the existence 
of mechanisms which the individual may use to 
organize his role system, or to obtain a better bargain 
in a given role.”—L. Berkowitz. 


2044. Gross, Llewellyn. (U. Buffalo) System- 
construction in sociology. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 
281-290.—Based upon the laws of formal logic a 
systematic framework for sociological generaliza- 
tions is developed. Several systems of sociological 
generalizations are developed, and the methodological 
problems involved are noted. A final section con- 
sists of a rational of system-constructions. (38 ref.) 
—J. Arbit, 

2045, Taft, Ronald. (U. Western Australia) 
Judgment and judging in person cognition. In 
Henry P. David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Per- 
ceptives in personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 
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196-209.—The judge is one of the sources of varia- 
tion in person cognition. There are 4 factors in the 
judge which influence his judgments: “(a) the 
judge's previous experience, (b) the motivation of 
the judge, (c) the judge’s ability, and (d) interac- 
tion effects."—M. B. Mitchell. 

2046. Veness, Thelma. (Birkbeck Coll, U. Lon- 
don, England) Social psychology. Bull. Brit. psy- 
chol. Soc., 1960, No. 42, 40-46.—This is one of a 
series of short papers describing modern trends. The 
areas of social psychology chosen for discussion are 
social interaction, attitudes, language, and body im- 
age.—P. F. C. Castle. 

2047. Word, C. E., Jr. (Boston U.) Freudian 
theories of wit and humor as applied to certain 
theories of social conflict. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 954.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 2272, 2313) 


CULTURAL Factors 


2048. Bagby, Philip. Culture and history: Pro- 
legomena to the comparative study of civilizations. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Univer. California Press, 1959. іх, 
249 p. $5.00.—Order in history is not to be found 
by studying events as unique phenomena, but by treat- 
ing them as regularities in a cultural sequence. Cul- 
ture has both simple and civilized forms, and the 
regularities are best discovered by comparing the 
basic values in the 9 main civilizations that have 
appeared to date.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


2049. Carson, Arnold S., & Rabin, A. I. Verbal 
comprehension and communication in Negro and 
white children. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 47-51.— 
3 groups (30 in each group) of children were 
matched for age, sex, grade placement, and level of 
verbal comprehension on 2 vocabulary tests—Full- 
Range Picture Vocabulary Test and WISC. The 3 
groups were: northern Negroes migrated to Lansing, 
Michigan; northern white; and southern Negroes. 
When these children were tested in terms of the level 
of communication based on meaning, the white chil- 
dren were superior to the northern Negro children, 
and in turn the northern Negroes superior to the 
southern Negroes. Results are discussed in relation 
to possible racial and cultural geographic factors.— 
W. E. Hall. 

2050. Christensen, Harold T. (Purdue U.) Cul- 
tural relativism and premarital sex norms. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 31-39.—"Premarital sex norms 
in Utah, Indiana, and Denmark stand in sharp con- 
trast—with Utah being very conservative or restric- 
tive, and Denmark being extremely liberal or permis- 
sive. As might be expected... premarital pregnancy 
rates were found to be lowest in the Utah sample 
and highest in the Danish sample. . . . Certain con- 
sequences of premarital pregnancy were found to vary 
from culture to culture. Thus permissive Denmark 

‚ Showed the longest delay between premarital 
conception and the wedding, and the smallest divorce 
rate differential between premarital pregnancy and 
postmarital pregnancy cases. In all three cultures 
the same factors were associated with premarital 
pregnancy; young age at marriage, a civil wedding, 
and a laboring occupation.”—L, Berkowitz. 


2051. Duker, Abraham. (Coll. Jewish Studies) 
Notes on the culture of the American Jew. Jew- 
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ish J. Sociol., 1960, 2, 98-102.—A. brief but detailed 
review of contemporary changes in American Jew- 
ish cultural patterns in response to five influences: 
the American culture, Jewish religion, East-Euro- 
pean Jewish culture, German-Jewish culture, and the 
impact of the State of Israel.—5. Glasner. 

2052. Field, M. J. Search for security: An 
ethnopsychiatric study of rural Ghana. Evanston, 
Ill., Northwestern Univer. Press, 1960. 478 p. $6.50. 
— Part I comprises a general ethnological survey and 
а discussion of the natives' ordinary troubles and de- 
sires. Part II is a description of the types of mental 
illness found among native pilgrims to a shrine. 
Among the syndromes described are depression, anx- 
iety and fear reactions, obsession-compulsion, para- 
noia, schizophrenia, organic psychoses, involutional 
and post-influenzal psychoses. 1 chapter is devoted 
to mental illness in children. 146 case histories are 
included.—J. Bucklew. 

2053. Gabriel, K. R. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, 
Israel) Nuptiality and fertility of origin groups 
in Israel. Jewish J. Sociol., 1960, 2, 74-97.—The 
diverse composition of the new State of Israel pro- 
vides a unique opportunity to study nationality differ- 
ences and the phenomena of acculturation in relation 
to various patterns of marriage and fertility rates.— 
S. Glasner. 

‚2054. Goode, William J. (Columbia U.) Ille- 
gitimacy in the Caribbean social structure. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 21-30.—"Although Malinow- 
ski's Principle of Legitimacy [marriage is valued for 
the legitimation of parenthood] has been called into 
question by several students of the Caribbean [where 
illegitimacy rates are often over 50%], the detailed 
descriptions of family and courtship patterns in that 
area show that it is generally valid. Derived from 
societies in which conformity to this norm was high 
[where illegitimacy rates are low], however, the prin- 
ciple requires revision.” This principle rests pri- 
marily upon the function of status placement of the 
child. Commitment to the norm of legitimacy is least 
in the least prestigeful social strata. Girls of these 
lower social strata must make the best bargains they 
can in the courtship system, including the risk of 
pregnancy.—L. Berkowitz. 

2055. Heiss, Jerold S. (U. Connecticut) | Pre- 
marital characteristics of the religiously inter- 
married in an urban area. Amer. sociol, Rev., 1960, 
25, 47-55.—"A sample of persons who married out- 
side their faith is compared with a sample of intra- 
married respondents on a series of premarital varia- 
bles. In general, the intermarried are found to re- 
port a lesser early tie to religion, greater dissatisfac- 
tion with early relationships with parents, greater 
strife in family of orientation, lesser early family 
integration, and greater emancipation from parents 
at time of marriage. Each of these differences 1s 
interpreted as representing а way in which barriers 
to intermarriage are removed. Differences were 
also found on such variables as religion, socio-eco- 
nomic status, and ethnicity." —L. Berkowitz. 

2056. Herman, Simon N., & Schild, Erling. 
(Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Ethnic role con- 
flict in a cross-cultural situation. Hum. Relat., 
1960, 13, 215-228 —A nalysis of the reactions of 
American-Jewish students studying jn Israel in- 
dicate that the relative potency of dissonant roles is 
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a function of valence and salience. Valence is seen 
as determined by rewards and by the relation of the 
role to other roles: a compromise role may gain 
valence if the potencies of conflicting roles are ap- 
proximately equal—W. W. Meissner. 

2057. Jones, L. V., & Bock, К. D. (U. North 
Carolina) Multiple discriminant analysis applied 
to “Ways to Live” ratings from six cultural 
groups. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 162-176.—The tech- 
nique of discriminant analysis was applied to the 
data obtained from 117 Ss from each of 6 groups of 
college students: United States white, United States 
Negro, Indian, Japanese, Chinese, and Norwegian in 
response to Morris’ “Ways to Live” schedule. The 
purpose of the study was “(a) to test the equality of 
mean ratings of the six samples for the "Ways to 
Live; (b) to determine the number of independent 
canonical variates necessary to account for the de- 
parture of the mean ratings from equality, and (c) 
to specify extent, pattern, and kind of inter-group 
mean differences in terms of those canonical vari- 
ates.” Variates include: moderation and eclecticism 
vs. receptivity and self-containment; dignity, refine- 
ment, and self-control; social action vs. quiet recep- 
tivity to nature.—H. P. Shelley. 

2058, LeVine, Robert A. (U. Chicago) The 
role of the family in authority systems: А cross- 
cultural application of stimulus-generalization 
theory. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 201-206.—"My pur- 
pose in this paper has been to demonstrate that social- 
psychological theory, when applied to the materials of 
political anthropology, can yield propositions which 
are worthy of cross-cultural investigation and which 
may advance our understanding of political behavior." 
—J. Arbit. 

2059. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Tradi- 
tional Jewish cultural values and performance on 
the Wechsler tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 177- 
181.—Statistically significant differences in verbal 
and performance IQs tend to increase through the 
childhood and adolescent years for individuals reared 
in traditional Jewish backgrounds, The cumulative 
effect of Jewish backgrounds. The cumulative effect 
of Jewish traditional cultural values is to emphasize 
verbal abilities. For this reason Jews with such back- 
grounds do significantly better on verbal as com- 
pared to performance Wechsler tests. (19 ref.)— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

2060. Litt, Edgar. (Amherst Coll.) Status, 
ethnicity, and patterns of Jewish voting behavior 
in Baltimore.” Jewish soc. Stud., 1960, 22, 159- 
164.—A. comparison of votes in 5 presidential elec- 
tions in matched pairs of predominantly Jewish ат 
predominantly non-Jewish voting precincts in Balti- 
more, Distinctive differences in voting were found 
between Jewish and non-Jewish precincts of similar 
socioeconomic status, confirming the hypothesis of 
an ethno-political factor. However, the upper-mid- 
dle class vote among Jews differs markedly from 
both the upper class vote and the lower-middle class 
vote. The author suggests certain differences in 
political perception which account for the modifica- 
tion of the ethno-political factor by the socioeconomic. 
—S. Glasner. 

2061. Moss, James Allen. (Union Coll.) Cur- 
rents of change in ‘American race relations. Brit. 
J. Sociol., 1960, 11, 232-243.—There has been an 
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uneven pace of change in race relations in the United 
States. Thus, in the army and in professional base- 
ball integration has been very rapid. However, in 
other areas, such as public school desegration and 
housing, progress is slow and erratic, and in still 
other areas such as college teaching, change is oc- 
curring so slowly as to be almost nonexistent. While 
edicts and laws appear to be related to the speed and 
efficiency of change in areas involving large num- 
bers of people, extralegal means can, do, and have 
served as initiating and accelerating forces for 
change, as indicated by successful integration experi- 
ences in professional baseball and in college teach- 
ing.—R. M. Frumkin. 

2062. O’Doherty, E. F. Taboo, ritual, and re- 
ligion. Studies, 1960, 49, 131-143—Psychological 
aspects of moral prohibitions and religious practices 
are discussed. Freud's views involve the fallacy of 
"psychomechanistic parallelism” (Zilboorg). 3 dif- 
ferences between taboo and ritual and true religion 
are indicated: taboos are irrational and moral pre- 
cepts are "ordinances of reason"; taboo operates 
through emotion, morals through conscious judg- 
ment; and "ritual" is incapable of efficacious result, 
while sacramental rites are efficacious by divine in- 
stitution.—W. W. Meissner. 


2063. Omari, T. Peter. (University Coll. Ghana, 
Legon) Changing attitudes of students in West 
African society toward marriage and family rela- 
tionship. Brit. J. Sociol., 1960, 11, 197-210.— 
Ghanaian students in secondary schools reject many 
traditional values оп -ће family, e.g., in relation to 
betrothal and marriage, polygyny, romantic love, and 
the avunculate. It was found that the attitudes of 
educated women and girls seem to be more anti- 
traditional than those of educated men. (6 tables) — 
К. M, Frumkin. 


2064. Turner, R. Н. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Preoccupation with competitiveness and 
social acceptance among American and English 
students. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 307-325.—Com- 
mentaries on American and English cultures suggest 
cultural differences in preoccupation with competi- 
tiveness and a resultant exaggerated seeking for love 
(Horney). 2 8-item Guttman-type scales devised to 
measure these attitudes were administered to college 
students from each culture. Retest stability and re- 
producibility are generally satisfactory. The 2 scales 
have low but significant positive intercorrelations. 
"In general, the results suggest that the scales are 
useful, and that English and American students are 
similar with respect to these preoccupations in spite 
of surface cultural differences.” Both scales are 
given in an appendix.—H. P. Shelley. 


2065. Williams, John S. Maori achievement 
motivation. (Monographs on Maori Social Life and 
Personality, No. 5) Victoria U. Wellington Publ. 
Psychol, 1960, No. 13. 113 p—“A sociocultural 
questionnaire was administered to . . . [Maori and 
European] groups and certain questions were de- 
Signed to measure" Maoriness. The replies of Maori 
Ss "were subjected to a factor analysis and two fac- 
tors . . . were found. These were then used as a 
Scale of Maoriness.” Maori Ss display levels and 
patterns of achievement motivation similar to Euro- 
peans. Appendices give questionnaires. (51 ref.)— 
C. T. Morgan. 
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(See also Abstracts 2085, 2132, 2169, 2181, 2191, 
2197, 2451, 2602, 2782) 


Status & Crass DIFFERENCES 


2066. Berkshire, James R., & Waters, Lawrence 
K. A measure of cultural background. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. MR005.13- 
3003, Sub. 2, No. 3. iii, 5 p.—A 20-item question- 
naire of “cultural level of the home" was administered 
to 350 naval air trainees. Item analysis indicated 
that 19 of the items discriminated between high and 
low scorers. Factor analysis of these items yielded a 
general factor identified as "general home cultural 
level" and 6 orthogonal group factors, each defined 
by 2- or 3-item loadings.—L. Shatin, 

2067. Bernstein, Basil. (City Day Coll., London, 
England) Language and social class. Brit. J. 
Sociol., 1960, 11, 271-276.— There are in the work- 
ing-class and middle-class 2 different ways of utiliz- 
ing speech and language. Accordingly, the normal 
linguistic environment of the working-class is one of 
relative deprivation. "Therefore when it comes to 
distinguishing between potential and developed in- 
telligence, middle-class children appear better than 
working-class children. The higher developed intelli- 
gence of middle-class children is a cultural function 
of linguistic advantages over the working-class chil- 
dren and is not a function of genetic superiority.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

2068. Blau, Peter M. (U. Chicago) Structural 
effects. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 178-193.—In 
order to study effects of social structures it is neces- 
sary to examine the relationship between some cri- 
terion and the distribution of a given characteristic 
in collectivities, while this characteristic is held con- 
stant for individuals. This procedure was employed 
in analyzing data from a public assistance agency. 
60 caseworkers organized in 12 supervisory units 
were studied. 6 types of structural effects are dis- 
cussed, among which are: (a) direct effects—e.g. 
"regardless of their own attitudes, members of groups 
in which pro-client values prevailed were more apt 
to be oriented toward casework service than mem- 
bers of groups with other values"; (b) inverse effects 
—e.g., "individuals with pro-client attitudes were less 
willing than others to delegate [certain responsibili- 
ties] to the client, but the prevalence of pro-client 
values increased the willingness to delegate"; (c) 
contingency effects—e.g., “individuals who were in- 
tegrated in their work group were more prone than 
those who were not to deviate from the prevailing 
group climate in respect to [work] involvement."— 
L. Berkowitz. 

2069. Frumkin, Robert M. (Oswego State Coll.) 
Jewish-gentile and interfaith dating on a college 
campus. Ethos, 1960, 5(4), 5-7.—A study of inter- 
faith dating among a sample of 328 upperclass 
(junior and senior) students indicated that 95% had 
one or more interfaith dates since entering college. 
The findings support the hypothesis that the rate of 
interfaith dating in a given religious group increases 
as the ratio deviates from 1.00 or equality in that 
group. (18 ref.)—Author abstract. 

2070. Kohn, M. L., & Carroll, E. E. (National 
Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Social class 
and the allocation of parental responsibilities. 
Sociometry, 1960, 23, 372-392. —On the basis of in- 
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terviews with 400 families with a 5th-grade child it 
is concluded that: “Middle-class mothers emphasize 
the father’s obligation to be as supportive as the 
mother herself; his role in imposing constraints is 
of only secondary importance.” For the working- 
class mother it is more important that the father play 
a major role in the imposition of constraints. Mid- 
dle-class fathers agree with their wives and seem to 
act accordingly. "They do not appear to be as sup- 
portive of daughters; apparently they feel this to be 
more properly the mother’s domain. Working-class 
fathers seem to . . . see child rearing [in all aspects] 
as more completely their wives’ responsibility.” —H. 
P. Shelley. 

2071. Kuppuswamy, B. & Srinivas. (Mysore 
U. India) An analysis of some variables in- 
volved in socio-economic status. J. Educ. Psychol., 
Baroda, 1960, 18, 314-321—The Socio-Economic 
Status Scale (SES), developed by Kuppuswamy, 
uses 3 variables: occupation, education, and income. 
Each variable is divided into 7 categories and weights 
are allocated to each of the categories. The extent 
to which each variable contributed to a general 
evaluation of high-low status was ascertained by ask- 
ing Ss to indicate persons of such status and to sup- 
ply information regarding the 3 variables for each 
person evaluated. Discriminant function analysis and 
multiple biserial correlation revealed that each of the 
variables contributed significantly to the total evalua- 
tion.—D. Lebo. ` 

2072. Lazerwitz, Bernard. Suburban voting 
trends: 1948 to 1956. Soc. Forces, 1960, 39, 29-36. 
—Data оп the 1952 and 1956 elections were divided 
into 3 residential belt classes: (a) central city, (b) 
suburban, and (c) adjacent to suburban. Data were 
also gathered in terms of the residential belts of cen- 
tral cities with 250,000 or more population in 1950 
and of those under 250,000. In the former popula- 
tion subgroup, as well as nationally, “the suburban 
residential belts show small but steady increases in 
Democratic Party strength."—4A. R. Howard. 


2073. Litwak, Eugene. (U. Michigan) Geo- 
graphic mobility and extended family cohesion. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 385-394.—This is the 
2nd of 2 papers based on data obtained in 1952 from 
interviews with 920 white wives in the Buffalo urban 
area seeking to demonstrate, contrary to an hypothe- 
sis advanced by Parsons, that modified extended 
family relations are consistent with democratic in- 
dustrial society. Such family relations "do not re- 
quire geographical propinquity, occupational nepo- 
tism, or integration, and there are no strict authority 
relations.” The data show “that persons separated 
from their families retained their extended family 
orientation; those with close family identification 
were as likely, if not more likely, to leave their 
family for occupational reasons; those on the up- 
swing of their careers were apt to move away from 
their families and to receive family support . . . and 
that the modified extended family seems to be 
uniquely suited to provide succor during periods of 
movement."—L. Berkowitz. 

‚ 2074. Litwak, Eugene. (U. Michigan) Occupa- 
tional mobility and extended family cohesion. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 9-21.—“Parsons’ hy- 
pothesis that extended family relationships are anti- 
thetical to democratic industrial societies because 
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they are not constant occupational mobility is ques- 
tioned.” Interviews with 920 white married women 
from the Buffalo urban area indicated, contrary to 
Parsons’ hypothesis: (a) upper class people have, the 
most visits from relatives residing in the same city 
and manual groups the fewest, (b) “the degree of ex- 
tended family-orientation increased as the respondents 
engaged more and more in upper class occupations,” 
(c) extended family-oriented persons are likely to 
be status-oriented. “It is hypothesized that a ‘modi- 
fied’ extended family is consonant with occupational 
mobility in the mature industrial economy."—L. 
Berkowitz. 

2075. Mahar, Pauline M. (U. Arizona) A 
ritual pollution scale for ranking Hindu castes. 
Sociometry, 1960, 23, 292-306.— "This analysis of the 
scale-pictures and rankings of castes, derived from 
the 272 responses to the Ritual Distance Interview 
by 18 persons, suggests that there are implicit in the 
cultural ideology of caste uniformities and regulari- 
ties both in criteria for ritual ranking and in the 
ritual rankings themselves as shown by the high 
degree of consensus among these informants. Both 
the ways in which the ritual hierarchy described 
here relates to caste rankings based on other criteria 
and how it relates to the context of daily interper- 
sonal relationships need investigation. However, 
if the ideal pattern of ritual relationships is well 
defined, it should be possible to study the deviations 
from the ideal more effectively.” An appendix gives 
the Ritual Distance Interview and lists the castes of 
Khalapur.—H. P. Shelley. 

2076. Nowak, Stefan. (U. Warsaw, Poland) 
Egalitarian attitudes of Warsaw students. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 219-231.—Questionnaire re- 
sponses given by 732 students at all institutions of 
higher learning in Warsaw (88% of the original 
random sample) showed relationships between the 
students’ economic self-interests and their ideas of 
economic equality. Among the findings are: (a) 
Their family’s occupational stratum serves as a 
reference group and a “source of norms regarding a 
just upper limit of income. These standards, together 
with [family] income... determine . . . attitudes 
toward acceptable upper limits of income in Poland. 
The higher the reference group is located. in the 
stratification. of income, the less egalitarian these 
[economic] standards are.” (b) Their economic 
egalitarianism also is inversely related to their own 
income expectations, and the closer the students come 
in time to reaching an independent economic position 
the greater the influence of their own income expecta- 
tions.—L. Berkowitz. 

2077. Pawl, J. L. H. (U. Michigan) Some ego 
skills and their relation to the differences in intelli- 
gence between the middle and lower classes. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 368.—Abstract. 

2078, Scheuch, Erwin K. & Ruschmeyer, Diet- 
rich. Scaling social status in Western Germany. 
Brit. J. Sociol., 1960, 11, 151-168.—Concerns the 
construction of a scale measuring social status in 
Cologne, West Germany. Significant items included 
in the scale are as follows: ratio *room-per-person," 
occupation of main provider, income of main pro- 
vider, per capita income, possession of valued goods, 
threater attendance, attendance at concerts, reading 
level, and educational level. The validity of the scale 
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has been demonstrated in the present study as well 
as 2 subsequent studies.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2079. Takala, Annika. (Centre Educational Re- 
search, Jyvaskyla, Finland)  Child-rearing prac- 
tices and attitudes as measured by different tech- 
niques: II. Child-rearing practices and attitudes 
in different social environments. Acta Acad. 
Paedag. Jyvaskylaensis, 1960, No. 19, 76-152.—The 
main problem was to investigate child-rearing atti- 
tudes and methods as related to: (a) socioeconomic 
status of the family and (b) the community. In 
upper classes child training is guided by more con- 
sistent principles, with greater attempt to use meth- 
ods which benefit the child's development. A puni- 
tive-aggressive attitude was less common and demo- 
cratic interaction more common in upper than in 
lower classes. It was difficult to separate parents’ 
ideals from actual practice.—F. M. Douglass. 


2080. Takala, Martti; Nummenmaa, Tapio, & 
Kauranne, Urpo. ~ (Centre Educational Research, 
Jyvaskyla, Finland)  Child-rearing practices and 
attitudes as measured by different techniques: I. 
Parental attitudes and child-rearing practices. A 
methodological study. Acta Acad. Paedag. Jyvas- 
kylaensis, 1960, No. 19, 1-75.—Responses of mothers 
in different social class groups from 4 communities 
were analyzed with regard to the following prob- 
lems: primary dimensions of child-rearing attitudes, 
relationships between child-rearing attitudes and 
practices, relationships between "clusters" obtained 
by different methods. The methods used included 
oral questionnaires, projective techniques, and rat- 
ings. Factor analysis of results provided for com- 
parisons between child-rearing practices and attitudes. 
Different techniques do not yield equivalent results, 
though each may be reliable and valid to a degree.— 
F. M. Douglass. 

2081. Westoff, C., Bressler, M., & Sagi, P. C. 
(New York U.) The concept of social mobility : 
An empirical inquiry. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 
375-385.—'"A common use of the term ‘social mo- 
bility’ implies that there exist high intercorrelations 
among the several dimensions presumed to comprise 
the concept. A comprehensive statistical analysis of 
22 varidbles presumably measuring various aspects 
of social movement shows that even when the focus of 
observation is restricted to the married pair at least 
eight, and possibly nine, orthogonal dimensions can 
be isolated. Among other things, the data show that 
it is erroneous to posit interchangeabilities among or 
between objectives and subjective dimensions of mo- 
bility; of husband and wife variables; and of inter- 
generational and intragenerational mobility. Thus 
the most general implication of this paper is that 
‘social mobility’ is acomplex multidimensional con- 
cept consisting of an indeterminant but considerable 
number of components.” —L. Berkowitz. 


2082. Willingham, Warren W. Methods for de- 
riving standard scores for peer nominations with 
subgroups of unequal size. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. NM 14 02 11, Sub. 1, No. 
27. ii, 8 p—When the peer nomination method is 
used among groups varying in size, variations in the 
distributions are usually adjusted by dividing the 
raw scores of each group by the size of the group. 
This constitutes over-correction. А corrective 
formula is presented which adjusts the standard 
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deviations of different size groups, taking into ac- 
count the average nominator reliability as well as 
group size. Raw score distributions of different size 
groups vary considerably in kurtosis, and these varia- 
tions can be controlled by varying the number of 
nominations according to a constant proportion of 
group size.—L. Shatin. 


(See also Abstracts 2000, 2054, 2084, 2099, 2121, 
2729, 2818) 


ATTITUDES 


2083. Belson, W., & Bell, C. R. (U. London, 
England) А bibliography of papers bearing on 
the adequacy of techniques used in survey re- 
search. London, England: Oakwood, 1960. 52 p. 
15s. 

2084. Burchinal, Lee С. (Iowa State U.) Ru- 
rality, item bias, and the application of scientific 
methodology to human behavior. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1960, 25, 257-260.—Questionnaires given to 
students in the 10th and 12th grades from rural Iowa 
schools and from a fairly large Iowa city contained 
alternate forms of 2 items embedded in questions 
about the applicability of scientific methodolgy to the 
study of human behavior. The variations in the item 
form produced considerably different response pat- 
terns. Considering all of the questions, although the 
differences were not always statistically significant, 
“most of the data support the hypothesis of greater 
rural conservatism concerning the application of sci- 
entific methods to man and his problem.”—L. Berko- 
wits. 

2085. Glenn, Jules. Circumcision and anti- 
Semitism. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 395-399.— 
“Two clinical instances are cited to illustrate that the 
anti-Semite may harbor contradictory attitudes to- 
ward Jews. Because the Jew is circumcised, he is 
held to be castrated and effeminate. For the same 
reason, he is feared and envied as being virile, ag- 
gressive, and castrative. In both patients these соп- 
flicting prejudices were projections of bisexuality. 
—L. N. Solomon. 

2086. Hall, J. Oliver. Note on relationships be- 
tween attitudes toward the scientific method and 
the background of seminarians. Soc. Forces, 1960, 
39, 49-52.—333 lst-year seminarians were divided 
almost evenly in their acceptance or rejection of the 
scientific method. Some representative essay ге- 
sponses are given. Also cited are many background 
factors and their statististical relationship to the 
attitudes held.—4. R. Howard. 

2087. Holman, P. A. (U. Southern California) 
The use of multiple objective measures in survey 
research as a means for predicting respondent fu- 
ture behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 372.— 
Abstract. 

2088. Kanungo, R., & Das, J. P. (Ravenshaw 
ColL, India) Differential learning and forgetting 
as a function of the social frame of reference. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 82-86.—“The present 
study was aimed at demonstrating how learning апі 
recall become selective because of the relevant frames 
of reference. . . . Brahmins and Karana . . . were 
required to learn and recall . . . favorable and . . - 
unfavorable familiar stereotypes concerning them- 
selves." Effectiveness of learning was seen to be de- 
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pendent upon whether the stereotypes were identified 
with a caste different from one’s own and whether 
they reflected favorable or unfavorable attitudes—G. 
Frank. 


2089. Levy, Leon Н. (Indiana U. Weber 
fraction analogues in social perception. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 233-242.—Using a procedure in 
which Ss were asked to indicate what they felt con- 
stituted a “real” difference in magnitudes between 
majority and minority groups of varying sizes on 
particular issues, a proportional measure was ob- 
tained. A Weber fraction analogue in social percep- 
tion was verified and this was related in magnitude 
to the meaningfulness of the issue on which groups 
are divided—W. B. Essman. 


2090. Market Research Society. Attitude scal- 
ing. London, England: Oakwood, 1960 76 p. 15s. 
— Papers presented at the Market Research Society's 
second conference comprise this volume. The 9 brief 
chapters center grossly about technique, quantifica- 
tion, and application. Following an introductory 
chapter on "Attitude Research," the contents include 
“Organization,” “Nature and Measurement of Atti- 
tudes,” “A General Introduction to Attitude Scaling 
ing Techniques,” “Rational and Irrational Factors 
Determining Consumer Attitudes,” “Problems and 
Opportunities in Inferring Attitudes,” "Guttman's 
Scalogram Analysis of Attitudes,” “A Study of Brand 
Images: An experimental approach to attitude meas- 
urement,” “Problems in Interpreting Attitude Data,” 
and “The Place of Attitude Measurements in Opera- 
tions Research.”—A. R. Howard. 

2091. Perlman, S. E. (Columbia U.) Some cor- 
relates of social awareness. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 242.— Abstract. 


2092. Secord, P. F., & Saumer, Ellen. (U. 
Nevada) Identifying Jewish names: Does preju- 
dice increase accuracy? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 61, 144-145.—Ss with strong prejudices were 
no more capable of identifying names as being more 
or less Jewish than Ss who were not so prejudiced. 
“The present negative results . . . are consistent with 
the fact that properly controlled photographic stud- 
ies have been uniformly negative. It seems reason- 
able to conclude that the hypothesis that prejudice in- 
creases accuracy of identification of Jews may be 
safely put to rest."—G. Frank. 

2093. Small, Donald O., & Campbell, Donald T. 
(Northwestern U.) The effect of acquiescence re- 
sponse-set upon the relationship of the F Scale 
and conformity. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 69-70.— 

This paper reports a minor study re-evaluating the 
well established correlation between the F scale and 
suggestibility or conformity to the expressed judg- 
ment of others.” Conformity is measured by the 
effect of anonymous prior judgments upon а series 
of S's judgments of the number of beans in a bag. 
F Scale scores were obtained from a 60-item version 
of the F Scale containing the 30 original items and 
Christie’s 30 reversed items. “Insofar as these data 
are indicative, they reassure us that the correlation 
between conformity and the F Scale is a function of 
E-type item content [rather than a tendency to ac- 
quiesce]."—H. P. Shelley. 


2094. Snyder, Aaron 


F., Mischel, Walter, & 
Lott, Bernice Eisman. 


(Evansville State Hosp., 
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Ind.) Value, information, and conformity be- 
havior. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 333-341—‘This study 
tested the hypotheses that the greater the value of 
an interest area for S and the more information S 
has about that area, the less likely he will be to con- 
form in a related social influence situation. The 
social influence situation utilized here involved aes- 
thetic preferences with respect to two abstract paint- 
ings. The results obtained supported both hypothe- 
ses. Significantly fewer conformity responses were 
made by high-aesthetic-value Ss, as compared to low- 
value Ss, and by Ss who had received a lecture (in- 
formation) on modern art, as compared with Ss who 
had not heard the lecture.” (18 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 

2095, Staats, C. K., Staats, A. W., & Heard, W. 
G. Attitude development and ratio of reinforce- 
ment. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 338-350.—“The experi- 
ment tests the hypothesis that attitudes elicited by a 
word can be conditioned to a contiguously presented 
verbal stimulus and that the intensity of the acquired 
attitude is a function of the percentage of reinforce- 
ment) Reinforcement conditions of 100%, 50%, and 
0% (N = 114 college students) were employed. “A 
reinforced trial consisted of a nonsense syllable paired 
with a word of positive or negative meaning; а non- 
reinforced trial consisted of a nonsense syllable paired 
with a word of no systematic meaning.” The hy- 
pothesis was confirmed, "i.e, attitude intensity was 
significantly greatest in the 100 percent group, in- 
termediate in the 50 percent group... . and least in 
the 0 percent group."—H. P. Shelley. 

2096. Triandis, H. C., & Triandis, L. M. (U. 
Illinois) Race, social class, religion, and nation- 
ality as determinants of social distance. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 110-118.—"In a study of so- 
cial distance of college students with respect to vari- 
ous social objects, a factorial design with two levels 
of value of race, social class, religion, and nationality 
was employed and analyses of variance were com- 
puted on social distance scores. For white Ss race 
and social class were found to be more important de- 
terminants of social distance than religion or na- 
tionality. . . . The data are interpreted in terms of a 
theory of prejudice that employs conformity, cogni- 
tive dissonance, and insecurity as its main con- 
structs.” (31 ref.)—G. Frank. 

2097. Wolf, H. E. Stellungnahmen von Schül- 
ern zu konfessionell-religidsen und regionalen 
Gruppen. [Attitudes of students toward confes- 
sional-religious and regional groups.] Kol, 2. $02101. 
Soz.-psychol., 1960, 12, 473-490.—A study of the atti- 
tudes of 1230 Protestant and Catholic students from 


Cologne, Wiesbaden, and Saarbriicken toward Bud- 
Bavarians, 


dhists, Moslems, Catholics, Protestants, 
Berliners, Hamburgers, and Palatinates. (12 tables) 
—R. M. Frumkin. 
(See also Abstracts 2010, 2011, 2012, 2013, 
2461, 2728) 
Measurement 


2098. Hays, W. L. (U. Michigan) , Psychologi- 
cal dimensionality and the distribution of rank 
order agreement among judges. Sociometry, 1960, 
23, 262-272.—Available tests of agreement or con- 
cordance among judges’ rankings assume that all n! 
le rankings are equally likely to occur. On the 


possib! 
other hand, when judgments are made in terms of 
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preference for or endorsement of items, it is not 
psychologically reasonable to assume that all stimuli 
should require maximum psychological dimensionality 
(ie, n-1 dimensions). As a result “statistical tests 
of rank order agreement between pairs or among 
several judges may be seriously biased. Several sim- 
ple instances of this are given as illustrations. The 
conclusion is that more study is needed of the psy- 
chological dimensionality of stimuli before statements 
about ‘psychological distance’ between judges may be 
made in statistical terms.”—H. P. Shelley. 


(See also Abstract 2082) 


Change 


2099. Adams, John B. Effects of reference 
group and status on opinion change. Journalism 
Quart., 1960, 37, 408-412.—An experiment was con- 
ducted to test the effects of nationality and status on 
opinion change. The experimental format was that 
of test-stimulus-test, in which the stimulus was a 
variety of "news stories" purportedly taken from a 
nationally known newspaper. Data were analyzed 
from 152 Ss involved in conflict situations where 
spokesmen of different nationality and status took 
different sides of a controversy. The influence of 
nationality on opinion change was statistically sig- 
nificant. The status effect was not.—D. E. Meister. 

2100. Bernhardt, Karl S., Johnston, Frances L., 
Foster, Nan, & Brown, Marguerite. (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Attitude change in members of parent 
education courses. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 394— 
399.—Using the Q sort technique the investigators 
attempted the assessment of members of a parent edu- 
cation group and found evidence of a change of atti- 
tude in the desired direction, although this was not 
universally demonstrable in all cases.—M. A. Seiden- 


feld. 


2101. Lambert, Wallace E. Libman, Eva, & 
Poser, Earnest С. (McGill U., Canada) The ef- 
fect of increased salience of a membership group 
on pain tolerance. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 350-357 — 
“Jewish and Protestant female Ss were tested for 
their tolerance of pain first when they were asked, 
as students, to participate in a scientific study and 
then after their religious membership group was made 
salient to them by having them believe that scientific 
evidence indicated that their religious group char- 
acteristically is less able to withstand pain than 
others.” Jewish, but not Protestant, Ss then showed 
reliable increase in their mean pain-tolerance thresh- 
old. In a 2nd experiment “both Jewish and ‘Chris- 
tian’ Ss increased their pain tolerance when told 
their groups were typically inferior in regard to this 
variable.” —G. T. Lodge. 

2102. Raab, Earl, & Lipset, Seymour M. Preju- 
dice and society. New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B’Nai B'rith, 1959. 48 р. $.35.—Since 
much discrimination has been eliminated without a 
matching reduction in the amount of prejudice, it 
appears that “it is the pattern of prejudiced practices 
in the community which typically gives rise to and 
sustains prejudiced behavior and attitudes.” Thus, 
prevailing prejudiced and prejudicial community be- 
havior customs are the self-renewing source of preva- 
lent individual patterns of prejudiced behavior and 
attitude and must be the target of remedial social 
action.—E. L. Gaier. 
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2103. Rosenbaum, M. E., & Franc, D. E. (State 
U. Iowa) Opinion change as a function of ex. 
ternal commitment and amount of discrepancy 
from the opinion of another. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 61, 15-20.—"'The present study was con- 
cerned with the effect of prior attribution of opinion 
to a person on a subsequent attempt to influence his 
opinion. It was hypothesized that an attribution con- 
gruent with the recipient's current opinion results in 
resistance to influence while an incongruent attribu- 
tion facilitates opinion change." The results sup- 
port the hypothesis.—G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 2009, 2063, 2104, 2150) 


Group PROCESSES 


2104. Baur, E. J. (U. Kansas) Public opinion 
and the primary group. Amer, sociol. Rev., 1960, 
25, 208-219.—"Interaction in primary groups per- 
forms an essential function in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion. Research on small groups shows their 
significance for the generation and maintenance of 
opinions. Panel studies of elections show the im- 
portance of personal influence in opinion change. 
Opinion leadership in the community can be dis- 
tinguished from opinion initiation in primary rela- 
tions. . . . The typical history of a public passes 
through stages characterized by mass behavior, pub- 
lic controversy between organized factions, and in- 
stitutionalized decision-making. In each stage pri- 
mary groups perform generative and relay functions 
within larger structures. The consequence of con- 
tinued interaction is sharpening, crystallizing, and 
polarizing of opinions, Persons who are ambivalent, 
undecided, and uninformed change in the direction 
of conformance to primary group expectations. In- 
terests are redefined to accord with expectations."— 
L. Berkowitz. 


2105. Blau, P. M. (U. Chicago) Patterns of 
deviation in work groups. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 
245-261.—'"The starting point of this paper is а 
replication, in modified form, of Kelley's experiments 
with laboratory groups in a field study of 12 work 
groups of 60 caseworkers in a public assistance 
agency." In addition to the basic hypothesis that 
integrated group members are more likely to resist 
group pressures and to hold deviate opinions, a vari- 
ety of attitudes, judgments, and practices for which 
group standards could be established are explored. 
Variations in conformity and deviation are related 
to variations in the type of orientation in a group.— 
H. P. Shelley. 

2106. Carlson, E. R. (Michigan State U.) 
Clique structure and member satisfaction in 
groups. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 327-337.— Cliques in 
68 business and government conference groups 
15 members) were identified by leaders, by Os, an 
by a sociometric device. Ratings by all members on 
various aspects of the group meeting were average’ 
to provide a group measure of satisfaction with the 
meeting as a whole and with the process, decisions, 
and leader of the meeting. “The observer- an 
leader-clique measures were significantly related, but 
the sociometric ratings were not related to either 
observer or leader ratings. . . . The extent of clique 
structure identified by leaders [and by observers 
related negatively to each of the measures of mem- 
ber satisfaction." The indices based on sociometric 
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analysis were not related to member satisfactions.— 
H. P. Shelley. 

2107. Deutsch, M. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill N.J. Trust, worthiness, and the F scale. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 138-140.—"Ss 
played an interprersonal game which, in one position, 
required them to choose between being trusting or 
suspicious of another and, in a second position, re- 
quired them to choose between being trustworthy or 
untrustworthy toward another. There was a strik- 
ing tendency for Ss who were trusting to be trust- 
worthy and for Ss who were suspicious to be un- 
trustworthy. F scale scores correlated significantly 
with game behavior; Ss with Low scores tended to 
be Trusting and Trustworthy while Ss with High 
scores tended to be Suspicious and Untrustworthy in 
their game choices.”—Author summary. 


2108. Deutsch, Morton. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Тһе pathetic fallacy: An ob- 
server error in social perception. J. Pers., 1960, 
28, 317-332.—'"The studies reported in this paper 
repeat and elaborate our first observer study [see 34: 
4179] using as Os telephone operators who were 
similar in relevant respects to the telephone opera- 
tors who were the Ss in our initial study. . . . We 
have compared how . . . [an S and an О] react to 
a teammate of S who responds (in a written note) 
either positively or negatively to the S after S has 
performed very well or very poorly on a team- 
relevant task. . . . An explanation for the discrep- 
ancy between the ratings made by the S and by the O 
was offered in terms of the pathetic fallacy . . . 
[which it is assumed] results from: (a) the per- 
vasive success-orientation characteristic of American 
culture . . . and (b) O's limited information about 
S which would be likely to lead O to characterize S, 
decisively, in terms of this information.” —G. T. 
Lodge. 

2109. Exline, Ralph V. (U. Delaware) Inter- 
relations among two dimensions of sociometric 
status, group congeniality and accuracy of social 
perception. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 85-101.—14 all- 
male and 14 all-female 5-member groups randomly 
assigned to high and low congeniality groups dis- 
cussed a task in which a different position was taken 
by each member. Accuracy of knowledge of others’ 
positions (task-relevant) and interpersonal prefer- 
ences (less task-relevant) was measured. Socio- 
metric status was measured by peers’ ratings of 
group members’ productivity (task-relevant) and 
popularity (less task-relevant). “The results were 
interpreted as . . . [suggesting that a] relationship 
between accuracy of social perception and socio- 
metric status is more likely to occur when group con- 
ditions enhance the relevance of measures of ac- 
curacy and status to group goals held in common 
with others."—H. P. Shelley. 


2110. French, J. R. P. Jt. 
Levinger, G. (U. Michigan) Coercive power 
and forces affecting conformity. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 93-101.—"In a laboratory experi- 
ment... Ss worked on a card sorting task under a 
supervisor who created various conditions of coercive 
power. ... It was hypothesized that the supervisor’s 
inductions would set up punishment forces and oppos- 
ing resisting forces both of which would determine 
S's conformity. . . . It is concluded that punishment 
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forces and resistance forces are independent determi- 
nants of conformity to coercive power."—G. Frank. 

2111. Friedrichs, R. W. (Drew U.) Alter ver- 
sus ego: An exploratory assessment of altruism. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 496-508.—280 male, 
white college students in 5 fraternities rated each 
other on “altruism.” The students also responded to 
questionnaire items of a demographic, social, or so- 
cial-psychological nature which had been hypothe- 
sized as being related to altruism. Factor analysis of 
the intercorrelations indicates “altruism” . . . “pos- 
sesses an identity which cannot be equated with esti- 
mates of social acceptability, popularity, degree of 
acquaintance, or sociability—at least in the under- 
graduate milieu in which the study took place." 
Several hypotheses are suggested for further ex- 
amination.—L. Berkowitz. 

2112. Fromm, Franz G. (U. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark) Perception of human action. In Henry P. 
David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in 
personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 161-174.— 
“Human behavior cannot be described purely in the 
language of physics; it is more than a series of physi- 
cal events.” Very short movies were shown and Ss 
asked to predict the action to follow. Experience in- 
fluenced the way Ss predicted the behavior. A class- 
room experiment, having 1 of 48 students rudely in- 
terrupt the lecturer twice and then noisily leave, 
demonstrated “how rules of conduct may influence 
our perception of a series of human actions."—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

2113. Gnagey, William J. Effects on classmates 
of a deviant student's power and response to a 
teacher-exerted control techniques. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 1-8.—This is a study of discipline in 
a public school classroom. A sociogram was given to 
130 children in 4 classes of 5th-graders to determine 
the social power of each boy in the class. In 2 
classes a boy with high social power was selected ; 
and in the other 2, boys with low social power were 
selected. These boys were secretly trained to misbe- 
have while a science film was being shown, 2 boys, 
one with high social power and the other with low 
social power, were trained to defy teacher control, 
while the other 2 were trained to submit, Classmates 
who saw deviants submit to teacher control perceived 
the teacher to be more expert, fairer, and recognized 
more film facts than the classmates who saw the 
deviants defy. These effects were more pronounced 
when deviants had high social power than when they 
had low power.—W. E. Hall. 

2114. Hilkevitch, R. R. Social interactional 
processes: А quantitative study. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 195-201.—^Analysis of social-behavioral and 
intra-personal factors (based on Rorschach and 
sociometric indices) in reciprocal peer choice by 26 
boys and 29 girls leads to the following conclusions. 
(a) There are significantly more complementary 
traits among boys than common traits. Social inter- 
action takes place between boys who complement 
each other in strength or weakness of personality, 
leadership or followership, and social acceptability in 
a specific situation other than friendship. Com- 
munality of traits may be found mainly in the in- 
tellectual sphere. (b) Reciprocal-choice behavior of 
girls, on the other hand, is based more on similarity 
than difference of attributes. The complementary 
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characteristics are in the area of adaptivity, effective 
as well as intellectual, . . . with communality in so- 
cial-behavioral traits and peer status. (c) Social in- 
teractional processes can be studied quantitatively 
and meaningfully differentiated by peer status and 
sex."—C. H. Ammons. 


2115. Hoffman, Joyce M. (Boston U.) Mani- 
fest personality needs and triadic interaction. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 981.—Abstract. 


2116. Hollander, E. P. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Reconsidering the issue of con- 
formity in personality. In Henry P. David & J. C. 
Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in personality re- 
Search (see 35: 761). Рр. 210-225——Laboratory 
studies of conformity are criticized. Conformity 
serves to maintain or increase status; but after status 
is established greater freedom is permitted, and lead- 
ers must deviate to establish new norms for con- 
formity.—M. B. Mitchell. 


2117. Izard, C. (Vanderbilt U.) Personality 
similarity and friendship. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 61, 47-51.—Using the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule, "personality similarity or similarity 
of affect needs and of ways of expressing and re- 
ceiving affect" was found to be a significant factor 
in interpersonal attraction.—G. Frank. 


2118. Kelley, H. H., & Arrowood, A. Join CU: 
Minnesota) Coalitions in the triad: Critique and 
experiment. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 231—244. —Previ- 
ous studies have shown the paradoxical finding that 
with certain distributions of power in a triad the 
strongest member is actually at a disadvantage and 
may receive the smallest share of the rewards. “The 
purpose of the present research is to state . . . the 
conditions under which this phenomenon prevails 
and to test experimentally some of the limits of these 
conditions" 2 experiments are reported utilizing 
135 college students and varying (a) the clarity of 
the game and (b) whether or not a player is assured 
of а certain return regardless of his joining a coali- 
tion. The results indicate that previous findings re- 
flect the operation of ambiguities in the players' un- 
derstanding of the game and the degree to which 
coalition is the only source of reward.—H. P. Shelley. 


‚2119. Kleiner, Robert J. The effects of threat 
reduction upon interpersonal attractiveness. ur 
Pers., 1960, 28, 145-155. —60 groups, each consisting 
of 2 Ss and a confederate were given 2 parts of a 
test battery, “presumably for . . . comparison with 
Supervisory personnel in industry in group problem- 
solving situations. After the first part the groups 
experienced one of two estimates of the probability 
of [failure]. After the second part, all groups ex- 
perienced one of two reductions in the probability of 
loss due to improved performance through the con- 
tribution of [the confederate].” Some conclusions 
are: (a) the confederate was perceived to be highly 
important to the group performance; and (b) the 
increment of perceived attraction for the confederate 
varied directly with the degree to which probability 
of loss was reduced, as well as with the initial level 
of probability of loss—G. T. Lodge. 

2120. Knutson, Andie L. (U. California) Quiet 
and vocal groups. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 36-49. — 
On the basis of prior observation 31 Master of Pub- 
lic Health candidates were assigned to 4 groups: a 
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very vocal group, a vocal group, a quiet group, and а 
very quiet group. The group's task was a laboratory 
class problem, i.e., the pretesting of a public health 
pamphlet. Responses to a questionnaire administered 
at the end of the project confirmed the hypotheses 
that members of more vocal groups would be happier 
in their group asignments and more satisfied with 
their group experiences. The hypothesis of no differ- 
ence in quality of task performance was not accepta- 
ble; the quiet groups clearly had a higher quality 
and more useful product.—H. P. Shelley. 


2121. Litwak, Eugene. (U. Michigan) Refer- 
ence group theory, bureaucratic career, and neigh- 
borhood primary group cohesion.  Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 72-84.—". . . in future reference group 
analyses it will not be sufficient to differentiate be- 
tween reference group and membership group. It 
will be necessary to determine whether the group is 
one stage of an ordered movement and to specify 
three reference group orientations—past, present, 
and future. Depending on which of these conditions 
held, one would predict high membership turnover 
to be consistent or inconsistent with group cohesion." 
These conclusions are based on an interview study 
of persons with children under 19 years old who had 
recently moved into new homes in the Buffalo area 
during the interview period of June to October, 1952. 
—H. P. Shelley. 

2122, MacRae, D., Jr. (U. Chicago) Direct 
factor analysis of sociometric data. Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 360-371.—"'Electronic computation allows 
cliques or subgroups [defined by similarity of choices 
given or received by group members] within a larger 
group to be separated by ‘direct’ factor analysis of 
Sociometric choices, followed by analytic rotation. 
Information on the positions of individuals within 
subgroups is also provided by this procedure, which 
is illustrated here with a group numbering 67. Ex- 
isting computer routines permit extension to groups 
as large as 125; the principles may be extended to 
larger groups by additional programming."—H. P. 
Shelley. 

2123. Manheim, Н. L. (Arizona State U.) In- 
tergroup interaction as related to status and 
leadership differences between groups. Sociom- 
etry, 1960, 23, 415-427.—"Despite the voluminous 
works subsumed under ‘intergroup interaction,’ few 
studies of relationships between actual groups, and 
even fewer experimental studies, exist. In the pres- 
ent research, an experimental laboratory investiga- 
tion of intergroup interaction between small [3-mem- 
ber] groups was conducted. The groups varied in 
status and leadership characteristics.’ The number 
of interaction situations was 32; the number of dif- 
ferent groups was 12. “The interaction between 
groups was analyzed by means of Bale's system. In- 
tergroup hostility was found to vary directly with 
the number of differences between the groups. It 
was shown that interaction between groups is capable 
of laboratory study, as is interpersonal interaction."— 
H. P. Shelley. 

2124. March, James G., & Feigenbaum, Edward 
A. (Carnegie Inst. Technology) Latent motives, 
group discussion, and the “quality” of group de- 
cisions in a non-objective decision problem. 50- 
ciometry, 1960, 23, 50-56.—Data from 10 5-man and 
7 3-man contrived groups of undergraduate students 
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support the prediction that preinteraction individual 
ratings of female “beauty” from photographs would 
be less consistent with widely shared norms than 
either group decisions or postinteraction judgments 
by the same individuals.—H. P. Shelley. 


2125. Mulder, Mauk. (State U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands) Communication structure, decision struc- 
ture and group performance. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 
1-14.—"This paper reported a laboratory investiga- 
tion testing two hypotheses about group structure 
and group performance. The first hypothesis was 
that the more centralized the decision structure of 
groups, the better will be the group's performance 
in regard to speed, quality and efficiency. The 
second hypothesis stated that more centralized struc- 
tures are generally characterized by ‘vulnerability,’ 
which leads to negative performance results as long 
as centralized decision structures have not developed. 
These hypotheses were confirmed by the results of 
an experiment in which groups of four persons [13 
groups with a wheel structure and 13 with a circle 
structure] solved [five] so-called complex problems." 
—H, P. Shelley. 


2126. Mulder, Mauk. (State U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands) The power variable in communication ex- 
periments. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 241-257.—80 
recruits of the Royal Dutch Navy solved 15 Leavitt- 
type problems in 4-man groups. Communication was 
by means of telephonic apparatus. Results indicate 
that power (determining the behavior of others) leads 
to satisfaction, and self-realization (completing one's 
own task) does not. “Behaviour toward other group 
members, both more and less powerful, is explained 
in terms of a ‘power-distance’ theory. There appears 
to be a tendency . . . toward reducing distance be- 
tween oneself and the more powerful . . . [and] to 
creating distance between oneself and the less power- 
ful" (43 ref.) —И7. W. Meissner. 


2127. Müller, Ernst. (Landheim Erlenhof, Rein- 
ach BL, Switzerland) Gruppengrósse und Freiheit 
des Einzelnen. [Size of the group and freedom. of 
the individual] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 24-30. 
—The freedom which can be granted to groups of 
children depends on the maturity of the individuals 
inthem. Limitations of freedom are necessary in the 
beginning. It is a long road from this to the grant- 
ing of complete freedom. The small group has the 
advantage of permitting individual variations in the 
degree of freedom: (a) limited with intensive super- 
vision, (b) some independence with more flexible 
group rules, and finally (c) freedom of the individ- 
uals in the group to make their own independent de- 
cisions—D, F. Mindlin. 


2128. Oakes, William F., Droge, Arnold Е., & 
August, Barbara. (U. Wichita) | Reinforcement 
effects on participation in group discussion. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 503-514.—Groups of students dis- 
cussing psychiatric case histories were either posi- 
tively or negatively reinforced for statements made 
in discussion, Differential effects of signal meaning 
were revealed in verbalization. In the absence of 
reinforcement, a reversal of the effect was observed. 
—W. B. Essman. 

2129. Ramuz-Nienhuis, Wilhelmina, & van 
Bergen, Annie. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) Re- 

‘lations between some components of attraction- 
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to-group. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 271-277.—A repli- 
cation of Eisman’s study (1959) was performed with 
24 groups of Dutch female students. The hypotheses 
tested were: (a) personal attraction will correlate 
with similarity in values of group members; (b) 
personal attraction will correlate with homogeneity 
of reasons for group-belongingness. No significant 
correlations were obtained. Differences between 
Dutch and American female students on the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values were obtained. (20 ref.)— 
W. W. Meissner. 

2130. Rosen, Sidney; Levinger, George, & Lip- 
pitt, Ronald. (U. Michigan) Desired change in 
self and others as a function of resource owner- 
ship. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 187-193.—Individual 
interviews with 64 boys (age 12-14) were used to 
gain material which confirmed the following hypothe- 
ses: (a) the more positive resources (properties 
having utility for others) that others attribute to a 
group member, the less they will desire to see him 
change; (b) the less he will desire to see changes in 
himself; and (c) the less he will desire to see changes 
in other members’ properties. Thus, in the peer 
group, the desire for change in one’s own or an- 
other’s properties is partly a function of one’s rela- 
tive lack of resources. —W. W. Meissner. 


2131. Shelley, H. P. (U. Nebraska) Focused 
leadership and cohesiveness in small groups. So- 
ciometry, 1960, 23, 209-216.—“The positive relation 
between the degree of agreement among group mem- 
bers in their task rankings of group members (status 
consensus) ... and group cohesiveness and the con- 
sistent finding that the group member ranked first 
tends to be the high participator are discussed in 
terms of a focused-distributed leadership continuum. 


Hypotheses centering around the general proposition 


that the degree of . . . differentiation of the high 
status member is positively related to group cohesive- 
ness are confirmed by the data from 12 five-member 
laboratory groups. Inclusion of degree of agreement 
on rankings other than first decreases the correlation 
with cohesiveness. . . . Level of participation by the 
high status person appears to account for the com- 
mon variance between spread of participation and 
cohesiveness.” —H. P. Shelley. 

2132, Stimson, J. Some religious-ethnic differ- 
ences in interaction rates. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
345-356.—“College sophomore and juniors (N 
= 133) were divided into groups composed of Jew- 
ish, Catholic, Protestant, and No Religious Prefer- 
ence, .. .The influence of background characteristics 
on action initiated and interpersonal judgments in 
group discussion situations was examined. . . . Sig- 
nificant differences were found between the sub- 
samples in the actual amounts of different types of 
behavior initiated and in the mean rankings by self 
and peers in the Behavioral Characteristics areas.” 
—C. Н. Ammons. 

2133. Stryker, 5., & Psathas, G. (Indiana U.) 
Research on coalitions in the triad: Findings, 
problems and strategy. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 217- 
230.—The research reported comes from (a) Cap- 
low’s theory of coalitions in the triad, (b) research 
attempting to test Caplow’s theory, (c) and Simmel’s 
discussion of tertius gaudens. The paper attempts 
to test Caplow’s theory and to raise questions regard- 
ing the experimental procedures employed to test the 
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theory. Independent variables in the design were the 
distribution of power among the players and the de- 
gree of contention between players. Findings in- 
clude: (a) the weak member appears in coalitions 
at a chance level, (b) the weak member does not 
share equally in the rewards, (c) the weak member 
tends to increase his share of the reward as his 
power increases. The findings are also discussed in 
terms of predictions from game theory —H. Р. 
Shelley, 

2134, Tagiuri, Renato. (Harvard U.) Move- 
ment as a cue in person perception. In Henry P. 
David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in 
personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 175-195.— 
College students were shown a line and asked to 
imagine it was the path a person would take to a 
goal. Sometimes the type of goal was described as 
desirable or undesirable; sometimes the type of goal 
was not indicated. The Ss were asked to tell what 
they could about the personality and character of a 
person who would move in that particular way. The 
directness of the path was considered in relation to 
the type of goals in describing the person. For in- 
stance, a person taking the shortest path to an un- 
desirable goal might be described as determined or 
courageous, while a person taking a very round- 
about path to a desirable goal might be described as 
mentally unbalanced or disorganized. (20 ref.)— 
М. В. Mitchell. 


2135. Tagiuri, Renato, & Kogan, Nathan. (Har- 
vard U.) Personal preference and the attribution 
of influence in small groups. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 
257-265.—". . . four types of preference-influence 
patterns can be distinguished: Type I Ss like both 
those they feel they influence and those who influence 
them; Type II Ss like those they feel they influence; 
Type III Ss like those who influence them; Type IV 
Ss manifest a weaker relationship between preference 
and influence than do the other Types. Ss' descrip- 
tions of most and least liked others suggest that Type 
II Ss are 'sociopersonally oriented; Type III Ss are 
‘task oriented,’ while Type I and Type IV Ss com- 
bine these orientations to varying degrees."—G. Т. 
Lodge. 

2136. Thibaut, John; Strickland, Lloyd H., 
Mundy, David, & Goding, Elizabeth F. (U. North 
Carolina) Communication, task demands, and 
group effectiveness. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 156-166.— 
Group subunit size and inter-subunit communication 
were evaluated as they affect the group's perform- 
ance on a dot counting task involving 3 degrees of 
response stability. Groups consisted of 1 or 2 
dyads. 2 levels of communication were compared : 
(а) no communication between subunits prior to re- 
cording their responses; (b) communication between 
subunits permitting preresponse coordination. Dou- 
ble dyads performed significantly better than single 
dyads; preresponse coordination resulted generally 
in better performance, this advantage being greatest 
when task demands were unstable; single dyads with 
intermember communication gave their lowest per- 
formance when task demands were stable —G. T. 
Lodge. 

2137. Trow, Donald B. (Yale U.) Membership 
succession and team performance. Hum. Relat., 
1960, 13, 259-269.—24 teams of 5 members each were 
subjected to systematically varied rates of member 
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replacement while performing the Common-Symbol 
problem. Team performance varied with rate of 
change, performance decreasing when replacements 
were greater than usual. It is suggested that the 
effect of succession on organizational performance 
is a function of the rate of change of the succession 
rate and of the successor's ability—W. W. Meissner, 


2138. Wilson, Ronald $. (Yale U.) Personality 
patterns, source attractiveness, and conformity. 
J. Pers., 1960, 28, 186-199.—2 groups of high school 
boys were chosen by a pencil-and-paper measure as 
representing the extremes of the processes of social 
accommodation (SA) and self-correction (SC). The 
groups were run in a conformity situation where 
pressure was applied to 2 sets of judgments, a click- 
counting task, and a series of attitude statements. 
As predicted, the SC group yielded equally to liked 
and disliked sources in both sets, while the SA group 
yielded more to liked than disliked sources in the 
attitude judgments. But, contrary to prediction, the 
SA group did not yield more to liked sources in the 
click series, nor did the SC group resist pressure 
more effectively. Maximum conformity is associated 
with indefinite status and decreases towards both the 
popular and rejected extremes of the sociometric 
scale.—G. T. Lodge. 

2139. Wishner, Julius. (U. Pennsylvania) Re- 
analysis of "impressions of personality." Psychol. 
Rev., 1960, 67, 96-112.—Asch's (see 20: 4654; 27: 
3409) interpretation involving: (a) a unitary, wholis- 
tic impression, underivable from а knowledge of the 
connotations of the individual elements and their 
interactions in the formation input; and (b) central 
and peripheral traits was examined.  Intercorrela- 
tions of all trait-names were calculated and applied 
to Asch's 1946 data. Also, 4 new experiments were 
reported in which the stimulus list and/or the check 
list was varied. “. . . it was concluded that Asch's 
central and peripheral effects can be predicted on the 
basis of knowledge of the specific intercorrelations 
involved. In general a stimulus trait will have 
strong effects if the items to be judged are cor- 
related with it, and weak effects if they are uncor- 
related."—D. S. Holmes. 


2140. Zipf, Sheila G. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Resistance and conformity under reward and 
punishment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 61, 
102-109.—"An experiment was designed to com- 
pare influence by means of rewards and punishments 
for differential effects on motivation to conform . . . 
and motivation to resist . . . and the resulting change 
in actions.” Conformity is positively related to 
measures of "increase in speed following a sanc- 
tioned induction to go faster. . . . Influence by means 
of punishment produces a greater resistance force 
= аңын by means of reward.” (20 ref.)—G. 

rank. 


(See also Abstracts 1726, 1727, 2134, 2143, 2166, 
2260, 2274, 2279, 2294, 2207, 2299, 2315, 2823) 


LEADERSHIP 


2141. Adams, J. Stacy, & Romney, A. Kimball. 
A functional analysis of authority. Psychol. Rev. 
1959, 66, 234-251.—Authority is not static but a func- 
tional concept based on certain operationally defined 
variables, reinforcing, aversive and discriminative: 
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The reciprocal nature of authority interactions is 
emphasized. A paradigm demonstrates evolution, 
maintaining and weakening of authority—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

2142. Blatter, Alva L. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Accuracy in predicting the behavior of individ- 
uals in leaderless group discussions. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 245.—Abstract. 


2143. Harvey, O. J. (U. Colorado) Reciprocal 
influence of the group and three types of leaders 
in an unstructured situation. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 
57-68.—51 military squads and 3 control groups 
made judgments of the distance between 2 flashes of 
light. Squads were characterized as: formal leader 
—official squad leader but not sociometrically pre- 
ferred, informal leader—preferred by the members 
but not the official leader; and formal-informal leader 
—official leader and preferred leader. Compared 
to control groups all leaders conformed markedly 
to member judgments. Most conforming to the 
evaluations of group members was the formal leader 
under the most uncertain conditions, “Authoritarian- 
ism, group satisfaction and solidarity, and informal 
status in the group did not relate to influence. . . . 
However, members’ popularity in the squad did 
correlate significantly to their influence by the leader 
in the informal leader conditions."—H. P. Shelley. 


2144. Hutchins, E. B., & Fiedler, F. E. (U. 
Illinois)  Task-oriented and quasi-therapeutic 
role functions of the leader in small military 
groups. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 393-406—‘A study 
was conducted to test whether the interpersonal at- 
titudes of a leader of 53 military units influenced the 
members' adjustment as well as their effectiveness. 
Leader attitudes were measured by means of two 
independent Assumed Similarity scores [ie,] As- 
sumed Similarity between opposites (ASo) and As- 
sumed Similarity to the group (ASg).” ASo was 
found to be related to group effectiveness (defined 
by officer ratings) but not to adjustment (defined 
by 2 adjustment scales and psychophysiological dis- 
pensary visits). Further analysis indicates that the 
effective leader is “distant only from poor co-workers 
rather than from all of his co-workers."—H. P. 
Shelley. 


2145. Showel, M. (Human Resources Research 
Office, Washington, D.C.) Interpersonal knowl- 
edge and rated leader potential J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 87-92.—"This study investigated 
the relationship between the possession of interper- 
sonal knowledge about others and the ratings re- 
ceived as to leader potential . . . The data indicate 
that the more interpersonal knowledge nonleader 
trainees had, the higher were the leader potential 
ratings they received from trainee leaders and trainee 
nonleaders."—G. Frank. 


2146. Tannenbaum, R., & Massarik, F. “Lead- 
ership”: Uno schema concettuale. ["Leadership": 
A conceptual scheme.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 26, 
235-259 Тһе authors define "leadership as ‘inter- 
Personal influence, exercised in situation and di- 
rected, through the communication process, toward 
the attainment of a specified goal or goals." They 
Point out “the need to take into account the different 
characteristics of followed and situation in reference 
to their perceptual and action flexibility, to choose 
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appropriate behavior. Leadership effectiveness, in 
fact, depends on the choice of communication be- 
havior.” (English summary)—C. Т. Morgan. 


CoMMUNICATION 


„2147. Appel, Clara Т. (Brooklyn Coll) Tele- 
vision’s impact upon middle class family life. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 61, 265-274.—Findings of 
an unpublished EdD project—H. K Moore. 


2148. Belson, W. A. Television and the family. 
London, England: British Broadcasting Corp., 1959, 
xx, 151 p—The effect of television on family life and 
sociability was studied by means of questionnaires 
and interviews using a stratified random sample of 
over 3000 viewers in 3 metropolitan areas of England 
during 1956. Experimental (television homes) and 
control (non-television homes) groups were matched 
with 12 criteria. The effects of television on family 
life and sociability were found to be highly sensitive 
to local and seasonal factors.—K. J. Hartman. 


2149. Biderman, A. D. (Bureau of Social Sci- 
ence Research, Washington, D.C.) Social-psycho- 
logical needs and “involuntary” behavior as illus- 
trated by compliance in interrogation. Sociome- 
try, 1960, 23, 120-147.—Social-psychological aspects 
of the interrogation situation account in part for the 
fact that almost all prisoners converse despite orders 
to the contrary (N — 235 air force personnel). The 
tendency to behave in accordance with a consistent, 
learned role and in accordance with an esteemed self- 
image rather than overt threats of violence operate 
to make silence difficult. “For the operation of both 
internal and external sanctions consistent with the 
closest approach to the norms of resistance, however, 
more accurate understandings of the compelling char- 
acter of social-psychological needs are required than 
were developed in the discussions leading to the 
[Code for Conduct for Members of the Armed 
Forces]."—H. P. Shelley. 


2150. Choo, T. (Boston U.) Communicator- 
credibility and communication-discrepancy as de- 
terminants of opinion change. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 1246.—Abstract. 


2151. Cottrell, L. S., Jr. (Russell Sage Found., 
NYC) Social research and psychological war- 
fare. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 103-119.—After briefly 
discussing the problems associated with administra- 
tion of psychological warfare in government, the 
author proceeds to a discussion of the ambiguities 
both conceptual and operational in the area loosely 
identified as psychological warfare, The proposal is 
made that the term “political communications” be 
substituted since it proposes a broader behavioral 
science for the loosely tied together functions and 
purposes of psychological warfare. Finally, there is 
a discussion of the “opportunities and responsibilities 
of non-governmental social scientists” for political 
communications.—H. P. Shelley. 


2152. Deutschmann, Paul J., & Danielson, Wayne 
A. Diffusion of knowledge of the major news 
story. Journalism Quart., 1960, 37, 345-355.—Using 
a questionnaire and telephone interviewing tech- 
nique, studies were made of the diffusion of 3 stories 
in 3 communities. Results indicate that “(1) Initial 
mass media information on important events goes 
directly to people on the whole and is not relayed to 
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any great extent; (2) People talk about important 
news they have learned from media; (3) At this 
stage, opinion leaders who have more information, 
may do some relaying of information. But this is a 
supplementary relaying.” The conclusion is reached 
that the "relay function is supplemental in nature, 
probably takes place at the same time as the rein- 
forcement function, and is hard to distinguish from 
the latter."—D. E. Meister. 


2153. Dyer, Murray. (Operations Research Ot- 
fice) The weapon on the wall: Rethinking psy- 
chological warfare. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1959. xxi, 269 р. $6.00.—". . . what we 
have been thinking of as psychological warfare falls, 
more properly, into the domain of political communi- 
cation.” The latter, along with the diplomatic, mili- 
tary, and economic forms of communication is 1 to 
4 main instruments for attaining national objectives. 
Its activities cut across all lines of human endeavor. 
It is a continuous process and requires long- as well 
as short-term planning. The propagandist must be a 
part of the policy formulation process. Political 
communication must be supported at the highest level 
in the government structure. "The weapon is on the 
wall when it should be in our hands."—G. T. Lodge. 


2154. Fishman, Joshua A. (Yeshiva U.) A 
systematization of the Whorfian hypotheses. Be- 
hav. Sci., 1960, 5, 323-339.—The Whorfian hypothe- 
sis (that the characteristics of a language have de- 
termining influences upon cognitive processes) is 
discussed in terms of 4 levels arising from a double 
dichotomy of 2 factors—one pertaining to the char- 
acteristics of a given language and the other per- 
taining to the behavior of the speakers of that lan- 
guage. (49 ref.) —J. Arbit. 


2155. Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior. Communication in organizations: Some 
new research findings. Ann Arbor, Mich.: FRHB, 
1959, 48 p. $3.00.—A summary of 4 research proj- 
ects, 1 with college student Ss (R. Zajonc & E. Burn- 
stein) and 3 with personnel in industry (C. Lawshe, 
N. Maier, & H. Triandis). Conclusions: uncertainty 
in previous information partly determines the kinds 
of distortions of new information, role playing can 
increase sensitivity to other people, and communica- 
tion barriers between persons at different levels in an 
organization are correlated with different values and 
ways of thinking.—C. T. Morgan. 


2156. Gieber, Walter. Two communicators of 
the news: A study of the roles of sources and 
reporters. Soc. Forces, 1960, 39, 76-83.—The so- 
cial-psychological forces controlling the flow of news 
into the press are discussed. The communicator 
groups examined "have what amounts to polar per- 
ceptions and behavior.” The communicator’s refer- 
ence group rather than community needs determine a 
story’s fate.—4. R. Howard. 


2157. Gruen, Walter, & Bierman, Ralph. (Beth 
Israel Hosp. Boston, Mass.) Determinants for 
verbal communication among strangers. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 463-469.—The authors tested a hy- 
pothesis regarding group formation through com- 
munication resulting from entropy production. 20 
groups of 4 strangers were required to solve difficult 
puzzles from which several measures of communica- 
tion behavior were obtained. None of the hypotheses 
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were directly confirmed except for a discussion situa- 
tion where communication in the entropy-producing 
problems was increased. Significant sex differences 
are discussed.—W,. B. Essman. 


2158. Lee, A. McClung. (Brooklyn Coll) La 
sociologia delle comunicazioni. [The sociology of 
communication.] Torino, Italy: Taylor, 1960. 253 
p. L. 1250.—Part I, consisting of 8 chapters, covers 
such basic concepts of sociology as cultural varia- 
bility, personality, social organization, social inter- 
action, and social change. Part II, on sociological 
applications in the audiovisual area, has 3 chapters 
on content analysis, opinion measurement, and the 
clinical study of society. 6 chapters in Part III cover 
the formulation of research plans, methods and prob- 
lems, techniques of observation, and methods of sum- 
mary and analysis.—C. T. Morgan. 


2159. Miron, M. S. (U. Illinois) А cross-lin- 
guistic investigation of phonetic symbolism. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1263.—Abstract. 

2160. Pear, Т. Н. (U. Manchester, England) 
The accuracy of “reproduced” conversation. Brit. 
J. Psychol, 1960, 51, 289-295.—A social psycholo- 
gist’s views of the distortions by a witness of a heard 
conversation and the treatment of conversation by 
historians, biographers, and novelists. The ethical 
and legal issues arising from the use of tape record- 
ings as evidence are discussed.—C. M. Franks. 


2161. Schein, E. H. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Interpersonal communication, group 
solidarity, and social influence. Sociometry, 1960, 
23, 148-160.—"Social and personal integration de- 
pend on interpersonal cues which confirm social 
norms and the individual's beliefs, self-image, basic 
values, and social role. When such cues are absent 
or disconfrming, the individual becomes socially 
alienated, which makes him susceptible to influence 
for three reasons: First, forces against change are 
reduced or removed; second, motives toward rein- 
tegration are induced; and third, cognitive redefini- 
tions are facilitated.” This model, developed from 
the authors work with Chinese Communist tech- 
niques for controlling prisoners is presented as а 
"useful approach both to the comparative study of 
influence within organizations and to the study of 
those influences which have major consequences for 
the personalities of the individuals who become its 
targets."—H. P. Shelley. 


2162. Shelton, J. E. (Ohio State U.), A study 
of certain constructs used in communication by 
school workers and other professional menta 
health personnel. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1258.—Abstract. 

2163. Stone, LeRoy A. (U. N. Dakota) Influ- 
ence of exposure to informational media on gen- 
eralized and specific ethnocentrism. Psychol. Rep. 
1960, 7, 434.—Ss were given forms of the California 
E Scale, the California F Scale, and a rating scale 
measuring exposure to mass media and the direction 
of specific and generalized ethnocentrism—W. P. 
Essman. 

2164. Suci, G. J. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) A comparison of semantic struc- 
tures in American Southwest culture groups. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 25-30.—“The pres- 
ent study is one of a series investigating the simi- 
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larity of semantic structures for different groups of 
subjects. . . . The factor structures of a sample of 
semantic scales indicated that Zuni, Hopi, Spanish, 
and English-speaking Ss define a semantic space 
with similar evaluate and dynamism dimensions. 
Although the semantic space for a group of Navaho 
could be defined with the same dimensions, the simi- 
larity measures were consistently lower for this 
group.”—G. Frank. 

2165. Tannenbaum, Percy H., & Lynch, Mervin 
D. Sensationalism: The concept and its meas- 
urement. Journalism Quart., 1960, 37, 381-392.— 
*Definitions and analyses of what is sensational have 
varied markedly. Using an empirical approach, the 
authors (1) identified dimensions of the judgment 
of ‘sensationalism’ and (2) developed a semantic dif- 
ferential index of the sensationalism of messages. 
They describe their ‘Sendex’ technique and its use.” 
—D. E. Meister. 


2166. Triandis, Harry C. (U. Illinois) Some 
determinants of interpersonal communication. 
Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 279—287.— The hypothesis that 
cognitive similarity leads to greater communication 
effectiveness is tested by the semantic differential 
technique (Osgood) applied to 30 Ss. Effectiveness 
was measured by matching the semantic differential 
of another person to the correct word. “The more 
similar the semantic profiles of a given concept, as 
judged by 2 people, the more likely it is that they 
will be able to communicate effectively about that 
concept.” —W. W. Meissner. 


(See also Abstracts 2049, 2125, 2136, 2202, 2274, 
36, 2844) 


ESTHETICS 


2167. Alexander, Christopher. (Massachusetts 
Inst. Technology) A result in visual aesthetics. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 357-371.—6 Ss were asked 
to sort 8 forms in a number of ways on the basis of 
overall similarity and to state their preference orders 
among the forms. 4 tentative results pertinent to 
esthetic discrimination emerged.—C. M. Franks. 


2168. Brittain, W. Lambert, & Beittel, Kenneth 
R. (Cornell U.) Analyses of levels of creative 
performances in the visual arts. J. Aesthet. art 
Crit, 1960, 19, 83-90.—College art students were 
asked to do 3 art performance tasks. 15 tests at- 
tempting to measure creativity were then given them. 
Judges scored the performance tasks on a 9-point 
scale. The paper devotes itself primarily to a discus- 
sion of the top, middle, and lower levels of perform- 
ance. The top-level products were “more complex, 
asymmetrical, containing shapes within shapes, and 
having a lack of sameness between products. The 
artist... [likes] variety and change . . . seeks dis- 
order, strives to change the status quo, does not con- 
form easily to restrictions . . . [uses] negative space 
. .. transparencies.” He is more spontaneous. _ The 
low-level drawings show literalness of theme, reliance 
on outline, symmetry, equi-balancing areas. They 
are sparse and lack spontaneity and ideas.—P. К. 
Farnsworth. 


2169. Chipp, Herschel B., (U. California) 
Formal and symbolic factors in the art styles of 
primitive cultures. J. Aesthet. art Crit, 1960, 19, 
153-166.—Certain anthropologists and psychologists 
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have attempted to explain the motivation in the pro- 
duction of primitive art objects by hypothesizing 
either that it is a need to symbolize religious mean- 
ings or it is pleasure in form. The author suggests 
that most primitive art styles have been formed 
through the functioning of both of these motivations 
“combined in widely varying proportions.” Illus- 
trative material is offered from the cultures of the 
Maori and the Plains Indians of North America.— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 


2170. Ekman, Gösta, & Künnapas, Teodor. 
Handstilars estetiska värde: En metodstudie. 
[The aesthetic value of handwriting: A methodologi- 
cal study.] Pedag. Forsk., 1960, No. 2, 67-73.—7 
handwriting specimens were presented, 2 at a time 
in all possible combinations, to 85 Ss for aesthetic 
judgment. A comparison of 2 psychophysical scaling 
methods (Thurstone’s paired comparison and Stevens’ 
ratio estimation) revealed essential agreement be- 
tween the scales.—L. Goldberger. 


2171. Frumkin, Robert M. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll, Oswego) Some factors in painting 
preferences among college students; An em- 
pirical study in the sociology of art. J. hum, Re- 
lat., 1960, 9, 107-120.—Using a rating scale composed 
of 10 color slides of paintings by Mondrian, Kroll, 
Braque, Vermeer, Modigliani, Arp, Pollock, van 
Gogh, Courbet, and Benton; the Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale, Form E; and a modification of the Hollings- 
head-Redlich Index of Social Position, it was possi- 
ble to test 5 null hypotheses concerning the relation- 
ship of social class, sex, age, dogmatism, and famili- 
arity with paintings to painting preferences among 
college students. It was found that all factors were 
significant in painting preferences. (Bibliography 
on the sociology of art) —4wthor abstract. 


2172. Hausman, Carl R. (Kansas State U.) 
Maritain's interpretation of creativity іп art. J. 
Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 19, 215-219,—Maritain’s 
theories are criticized on a number of grounds: the 
view of the preconscious, the treatment of the motive 
for artistic creation, the account of the initial stage 
of artistic creation including the lack of a rational 
explanation of creativity, the incomplete picture of 
the second stage of creativity, the assumed relation 
between mental process and material object, and what 
is termed the 3 levels of meaning, Hausman also 
takes issue with the treatment of the work of art as 
symbol and the use of a concept such as the Illumi- 
nating Intellect.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2173. Jessup, Bertram. (U. Oregon) Taste and 
judgment in aesthetic experience. J. Aesthet. art 
Crit., 1960, 19, 53-59.—“Good taste is not innate 
.. . it is informed, experienced, and cultivated... . 
it is discriminating, broad, tolerant, and unconfused 

it is sincere and honest. . . . is refined but at 
the same time robust, not so over-refined that it 
loses its gusto.” It must be really aesthetic, ade- 
quately perceptive, and fall within the range of 
normality. “А judgment is basically а review and 
a comparison of acts of taste.” —P, R. Farnsworth. 


2174. Lepore, Giuseppe. Lamisura del giudizio 


estetico mediante il test di Graves. [Measuring 
aesthetical judgments with Graves’ test.] Boll. 


Psicol. appl., 1960, No. 37-39, 145-154.—An ap- 
plication of Graves’ Design Judgment Test on Italian 
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Ss. Groups of students from different curricula in 
college, high school, and vocational school were com- 
pared and significant differences obtained. Whether 
these are to be correlated with scholastic experience 
or with socioeconomic environment is not clear.— 
L. V. Steinzor. 


2175. Margolis, Joseph. (U. Cincinnati) Aes- 
thetic perception. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 19, 
209-213.—Aesthetic perception is defined as a “phe- 
nomenal concept, referring to an awareness of quali- 
ties, regardless of the specific mechanisms entailed 
or the specific qualities discriminated, referring to 
whatever is ‘before the mind.’ . . . It refers to the 
achievement of seeing in the largest sense, to what- 
ever we are aware of, to whatever is the content of 
our attention."—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2176. Offer, Daniel, & Stine, Diane. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Function of music in 
spontaneous art productions. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 3, 490-503.—12 hospitalized schizophrenics, 12 
hospitalized neurotically depressed, and 12 controls 
each drew 3 drawings to stimulating, relaxing, and 
no music. 3 judges rated the 108 pastel drawings 
on 6 point scales for color, movement, line and form, 
and pressure and on 3 point scales for level of in- 
tegration and use of space. There were 6 sessions 
according to the possible order of the 3 conditions. 
Depressed Ss responded differentially to music, 
schizophrenics to the order, and controls to both but 
to a lesser degree than either of the experimental 
groups. (22 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


2177. Portnoy, Julius. (Brooklyn Coll) Is the 
creative process similar in the arts? J. Aesthet. art 
Crit., 1960, 19, 191-195.—Although the methods may 
differ from art to art, the psychological mechanisms 
are similar.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2178. Zink, Sidney. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Is the music really sad? J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 
19, 197-207.—An emotion has "three grades: (1) a 
middle range as exemplified by a moderate anger or 
a moderate sorrow, and containing both definite 
bodily symptoms and an awareness of quality; (2) 
an extreme of passion, as blind rage, in which the 
person is aware of little more than the violent throb 
of his organism; (3) an extreme of quality, as in the 
aesthetic objectification of emotional experience in 
life. . . . By ‘emotion’ then we mean two contrary 
tendencies of experience. Art is the extreme de- 
velopment of one of these tendencies, ‘passion’ of the 
other.”—P. R. Farnsworth. 


(See also Abstract 1834) 
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2179. Gottesman, I. 1. (U. Minnesota) The 
psychogenetics of personality. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 957.— Abstract. 


2180. Moran, L. J., Kimble, J. P., Jr., & Mefferd, 
R. B., Jr. (Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) Repetitive 
psychometric measures: Memory-For-Faces. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 407-413.—A. Memory-for-Faces 
measure, with 25 alternate forms was evaluated under 
various conditions. А positive relationship of this 
measure with speed of closure, flexibility of closure, 
intelligence, and education was found. Age was 
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negatively related to the measure. Schizophrenics 
appeared inferior on this task as compared with non- 
psychiatric controls.—W. B. Essman. 


2181. Roen, S. R. (U. New Hampshire) Per- 
sonality and Negro-white intelligence. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1960, 61, 148-150.— "The hypotheses 
tested were confirmed: the Negro group scored lower 
on the ACB [Army Classification Battery] than did 
the whites; the Negro group manifested a greater 
lack of self-confidence than did the whites... . Al- 
though statements of causality cannot be made from 
the data . . . the evidence can be seen as warranting 
further research on the proposition that Negroes as 
a group, lacking support from pride in significant 
historical achievement, and developing in an environ- 
ment of negative experiences, incorporate intellec- 
tually defeating personality traits that play a sig- 
nificant role in their ability to score on measures of 
intelligence."—G. Frank. 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


2182. Beach, Н. D., & Johnston, Carl (Dal- 
housie U., Canada) A delayed reaction test for 
humans. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 1960, 9, 11- 
21.—A series of 25 paper-and-pencil mazes of in- 
creasing difficulty was developed in 2 forms: a closed 
maze form showing the entrance, exit, blinds, and 
pathways; and an open maze form with all possible 
exits open and barriers removed. Ss studied the 
closed maze and, after a delay, attempted to repro- 
duce the correct pathway on the open maze counter- 
part. Results on 100 school children and 24 college 
students showed a curve of increasing success with 
mental age. The test is designed for study of the 
effects of frontal lobotomy on delayed reactions in 
humans.—J. Bucklew. 


2183. Crowne, Douglas P., & Marlow, David. 
(Ohio State U.) A new scale of social desira- 
bility independent of psychopathology. J. consult. 
Psychol, 1960, 24, 349-354—A new social desira- 
bility scale was constructed and correlated with 
MMPI scales. Comparison was made with correla- 
tions of the Edwards Social Desirability scale. The 
new scale correlated highly with MMPI scales and 
supported the definition of social desirability. Ss 
need to respond in “culturally sanctioned ways."— 
A. A. Kramish. 


2184. Grace, D. P. (U. Missouri) An experi- 
mental study of the validity of Barron's Ego 
Strength scale. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 238. 
—Abstract. 


2185. Graham, F. K., & Kendall, B. S. Memory- 
for-Designs Test: Revised general manual. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 147-188. (Monogr. 
Suppl, 1960, No. 2-VII. $2.50)—Review of the 
literature and extensive new data show that per- 
formance on MFD significantly differentiates brain- 
disordered Ss from those without brain disorder, 
and among various subgroups of patients with brain 
disorders. Test development, scoring procedure and 
interpretation are discussed, and devised norms are 
given.—C. H. Ammons. 

2186. Kilpatrick, F. P., & Cantril, Hadley. Self- 
anchoring scaling: A measure of individuals 
unique reality worlds. J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 
158-173.—A measuring device which utilizes self- 
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perceptions is described and illustrated —A. R. How- 
ard. 


2187. Lynn, David В. (U. Colorado School Medi- 
cine) Structured Doll Play Test (SDP): A pro- 
jective test for use with children. Denver, Colo.: 
Test Developments, 1959. 23 p.—The manual “рге- 
sents an overall description of the test, specifies its 
unique features, describes its materials and the use 
of the Recording Form and Tally Sheet, and presents 
brief illustrative material.” Directions for adminis- 
tering the test are given separately in a spiral-bound 
Structured Doll Play Test (SDP) Manual of In- 
structions.—C. T. Morgan. 


2188. Mahoney, S. C. (U. Oklahoma) The 
literature empathy test: Development of a pro- 
cedure for differentiating between "good em- 
pathizers" and "poor empathizers.” Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 674.—Abstract. 


2189. Vroom, Ann L. W. (U. Michigan) A 
validation study of the Blacky Analogies Test. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 364.—Abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


2190. Alper, A. E. (U. Florida) An analysis 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
with institutionalized mental defectives. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4711.—Abstract. 


2191. Anselmi, Eugenia Z. Valori differenziali 
accertati negli esami psicologici, sociologici е 
medici di tre gruppi di soggetti appartenenti a 
tre zone diverse della provincia di Padova. [Dií- 
ferences obtained in a psychological, sociological, and 
medical study of three groups of subjects belonging 
to three different zones of the province of Padova.] 
Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 26, 267-290.—The purpose of 
the study was “to determine whether, and how much, 
social and economic conditions exercise an influence 
over interest level, intelligence development, charac- 
ter structure, and . . . [other] conditions. . . . It was 
found that the group of subjects who live in needy 
zones and under limited economic and social condi- 
tions have no ‘tension to knowledge.’ . . . They seldom 
attain a normal level of intelligence." (English sum- 
mary)—C. T. Morgan. 


2192. Bardet, С., Moreigne, Е, & Senecal, J. 
Application du test de Goodenough a des ecoliers 
africains de 7 a 14 ans. [Application of the Good- 
enough test to African school children ages 7 to 14] 
Enfance, 1960, No. 2, 199-208—Drawings were ob- 
tained from 503 children at Dakar and from 247 at 
a rural educational center “in the bush" in French 
West Africa. The age range was 6-15 inclusive. 
These children yielded quotients between 70 and 100, 
but this retardation appears to be accounted for in 
part by the relative lack of educational opportunities. 
Not only is schooling started later, but also the dis- 
cordance between the French culture of the schools 
and that of the natives is believed to retard educa- 
tional growth. The developmental sequences те- 
vealed in the drawings seem to be the same as 15 
found among Europeans—S. 5. Marzolj. 


2193. Bayley, Nancy. (National Inst. Mental 


Health, Bethesda, Md.) Data on the growth of 
intelligence between 16 and 21 years as measured 
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by the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 90, 3-15.—Sample of 33 youths previ- 
ously tested repeatedly for intelligence since infancy 
as part of Berkeley Growth Study, was administered 
WAIS at ages 16, 18, and 21. Increases in measured 
intelligence are noted at all levels of mentality and 
education found in the group and at about equal rates 
for both sexes, with the observation that some in- 
dividuals appear to reach a peak at 16 or 18, while 
others may still be developing in intelligence at age 
21.—M. Phillips. 


2194. Braen, Bernard B., & Masling, Joseph M. 
(Onondaga County Child Guidance Center, Syra- 
сизе, N.Y.) Intelligence tests used with special 
groups of children. Except. Child., 1959, 26, 42- 
45.—A. questionnaire was sent to various agency 
psychologists dealing with handicapped children re- 
questing information on the frequency with which 
certain tests were used for the intellectual evaluation 
of these children. The Binet, Wechsler, and Arthur 
scales, together with the Draw-a-Person test, were 
most frequently used for physically or verbally educa- 
tionally handicapped children. For infants, the Cat- 
tell and Gesell Scales were most often used, while 
with preschool children the Stanford-Binet was most 
often used. Modification of these tests through the 
questionable procedure of introducing clinical norms 
is discussed—A. Barclay. 


2195. Broverman, Donald M. (Clark U.) Cog- 
nitive style and intra-individual variation in abili- 
ties. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 240-256.— "This study dem- 
onstrates that abilities vary within individuals as 
functions of their cognitive styles. The intra-individ- 
ual ability variations were measured through the use 
of ipsative scores . . . which reflect deviations in per- 
formance on particular tasks from the person's gen- 
eral level of performance on a large battery of tasks. 
... The implications of these findings for personality 
research and stress methodology were discussed.—G. 
T. Lodge. 


power sequence. à 
both Mexican and American Ss scored higher under 

wer conditions than under speed conditions, the 
difference was significantly higher for the Mexicans. 


—W. E. Hall. 


2198. Levinson, В. М. (Yeshiva U.) А com- 
parative study of the intelligence of Jewish pre- 


school boys and girls of orthodox parentage. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 17-22.—In a sample of 45 
male and 44 female siblings, considered to be repre- 
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sentative of a population of 1000 children, "the IQ's 
of the boys (118.06) was higher than that of girls 
(114.2) [but] the difference was not statistically 
significant.” (20 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

2199. Maxwell, J., & A. E. G. Pilliner. The in- 
tellectual resemblance between sibs. Ann. hum. 
Genet., 1960, 24, 23-32.—“The younger sibs of a 
random sample of 11-year-old Scottish children were 
tested individually as they reached the age of 11 
years. The average intelligence of the younger sibs 
is found to be lower than that of the original random 
sample, and explanations of this difference are dis- 
cussed. It is shown however, that if one ‘average’ 
sib is taken for each subject, then the mean score of 
these ‘sibs’ is not significantly different from that of 
[the younger sibs]. Some implications for the selec- 
tion of samples of sibs are examined, together with 
the effect of incomplete families on the estimation of 
the relationship between intelligence, test score, and 
size of sibship. . . . the correlation for І.О. between 
sibs is found to be of the order of r = + 0.5."—4u- 
thor summary. 

2200. Piaget, J. The psychology of intelligence. 
Patterson, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams, 1960, vii, 182 p. 
$1.75.—Paperback reprint of the book first published 
in French in 1947 (see 22: 2063) and in English in 
1950 (see 25: 2897).—C. T. Morgan. 

2201. Silverstein, А. B. & Fisher, Gary М. 
(Pacific State Hosp.) Reanalysis of sex differences 
in the standardization data of the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 405-406. 
—A re-analysis of. sex differences in the WAIS 
standardization data was carried out using a 2-factor 
analysis of variance and correlation methods for the 
subtests, The results were in general agreement 
with those of the original analysis—W. B. Essman. 
(See also Abstracts 1736, 2059, 2077, 2250, 2263, 

2552, 2632) 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


2202. Block J. Commonality in word associa-- 


tion and personality. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 332.— 
Scores on the California Psychological Inventory of 
17 high commonality and 14 low commonality males 
and 16 high commonality and 16 low commonality 
females (chosen on the basis of their scores on the 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association Test) were item- 
analyzed. For both sexes results were insignificant, 
ie, no statements differentiating the psychological 
significance of the commonality dimension emerged. 
—C. Н. Ammons. , 

2203. Brengelmann, J. C. (Maudsley Hosp., U. 
London, England) Problems of measurement in 
Objective personality evaluation. In Henry P. 
David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in 
personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 294-315.— 
Suggestions are given for increasing the precision of 
objective personality tests. These include considera- 
tion of the actual-genetic or developmental process 
of perceiving, the effects of method of scoring tests, 
and analyzing experimentally the effect of antecedent 
conditions. (31 ref.) —M. B. Mitchell. 

2204. Corotto, Loren V., & Curnutt, Robert H. 
(Napa State Hosp. Imola, Calif.) The effective- 
ness of the Bender-Gestalt in differentiating a 
flight group from an aggressive group of adoles- 
cents. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 368-369.—Seg- 
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regation of groups by sex showed significant differ- 
ences. Girls utilizing flight behavior tended toward 
lower B-G scores than girls reacting with agressive- 
ness. Boys reacting with aggressiveness tended to- 
ward lower B-G scores than boys reacting by running 
away. There are implications for treatment of ado- 
lescents with behavior involving aggression and flight, 
—A, A. Kramish. 


2205. Dailey, Charles A. (Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.) The life history as a 
criterion of assessment. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 20-23.—Premises of personality assessment which 
are considered to be faulty are discussed as “the 
pathologic bias,” “the abstract bias,” and “the test- 
ing bias.” The life history is presented as a more 
adequate basis for assessment, and as a means of 
overcoming bias.—M. M. Reece. 


2206. Dana, Richard H., & Goocher, Buell. (U. 
Nevada) Pessimism reaffirmed: A reply to Wit- 
kin. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 243-244.—Points 
raised by Witkin regarding the authors’ research 
using the Embedded Figures Test suggest that re- 
sults reported with new personality measures should 
be complete and unambiguous.—IW. B. Essman. 


2207. Fiske, Donald W., Cox, John A. Jr, & 
van der Veen, Ferdinand. Consistency and varia- 
bility in peer ratings. I. USAF WADC tech. Rep, 
1959, No. 59-37(1). v, 13 p.—'"This study is de- 
signed to test the assumptions that peer and ob- 
server ratings are consistent over tasks, over groups, 
across types of traits, and over time. An additional 
goal has been to examine the reliability and nature 
of 'variability' scores taken from rating data. The 
primary finding is that the group making the ratings 
(either peer or observer) has a marked effect on the 
ratings. There is little effect on ratings due to type 
of work, rater role (peer or observer), or time. 
Generalized or global traits are rated more con- 
sistently from session to session than traits specific 
to behavior in the situation." —M. B. Mitchell. 


. 2208. Gross, Cecily F. (Columbia U.) Intra- 
judge consistency in ratings of heterogeneous 
persons. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 952.—Ab- 
stract. 


2209. Kogan, N., & Shelton, F. C. Differential 
cue value of age and occupation in impression 
formation. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 203-216.—2 
studies are reported in which college student Ss made 
trait inferences about stimulus persons varying widely 
in age (33 and 65 or 74 yr.) and occupation (labor 
leader, business executive, university professor). SS 
tended to use occupational information more than 
age in a single impression situation. In a double im- 
pression situation "results strongly indicated an age 
effect, with certain traits common to the three осси- 
pations and other traits specific to one or two of the 
Occupational categories. "Theoretical implications of 
the findings are discussed."—C. H, Ammons. 


2210. Lehman, Edward. (Kings County Hosp, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) The monster test. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 3, 535-544.—550 youngsters between 
ages 6 and 16 were asked to explain 3 other proverbs 
and “2 heads are better than 1” and to draw the 2 
heads. 2 heads on 1 body, Siamese monsters, 2 faces 
on 1 head, and an additional head detached from a . 
complete figure are drawn more frequently by psy- 
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chotic than by nonpsychotic patients. More psychotic 
boys than girls gave monster responses. Normal 
responses by psychotics occurred. Normal children 
of 10 50-70 often cannot give a verbal response but 
produce a normal drawing and can thus be differ- 
entiated from pseudodefectives. Ability to abstract, 
reality testing, and body image are expressed by the 
drawings. Comments by the patient indicate whether 
the concept produced is ego-syntonic or ego-alien.— 
L. W. Brandt. 


2211. Messick, Samuel. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Dimensions of social 
desirability. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 279-287. 
—Ss rated desirability of items representing psycho- 
logical needs. Several dimensions of desirability 
were found suggesting that equating of items on a 
single desirability scale leaves ratings uncontrolled. 
Individual differences are important in making infer- 
ences. (25 ref.)—A. A. Kramish. 


2212. Sarbin, Theodore R, Taft, Ronald, & 
Bailey, Daniel E. (U. California) Clinical infer- 
ence and cognitive theory. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1960. x, 293 p. $5.50.—Clinical 
inference is a special case of statistical inference. 
The method of processing data, from input to con- 
clusion, is looser for clinical inference than for ac- 
tuarial inference; but the materials used in making 
predictions and the kind of predictions made are the 
same. Actuarial predictions (if they are feasible) 
are more accurate than clinical predictions. The 
clinician, however, will always be needed as a meas- 
uring instrument for input cues, as an inventor of 
RE батона procedures, and as а therapist.—F. 

uld, Jr. 


2213. Throne, J. M. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Face-to-face interaction and other 
factors in the clinical prediction of anxiety level. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 676.—Abstract. 


2214. Warren, Jonathan R., & Heist, Paul A. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Personality attributes 
of gifted college students. Science, 1960, 132, 330- 
337.— The sample consisted of 659 men and 259 
women whose “estimated mean and minimum 1.0.3 
of 150 and 130, respectively . . . clearly justify desig- 
nating these students as gifted.” The Omnibus Per- 
sonality Inventory and the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 


. Study of Values were used, among other instruments. 


"The attribute that most sharply differentiates the 
gifted of both sexes . . . from groups of unselected 
college freshmen is a strong disposition toward in- 
tellectual activity. . . . The subjects of this study 
have a stronger esthetic orientation than is commonly 
found. . . . are independent, confident, and generally 
mature in their interactions with the external world.” 
—S. J. Lachman. 


2215. Vidulich, R. N., & Bass, B. M. Relation 
of selected personality and attitude scales to the 
Famous Sayings Test. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 259- 
260.—"Correlations of the four Famous Sayings Test 
subscales with scores of several personality and atti- 
tude questionnaires for 108 Ss ranged from — 23 
to 49, and correlations among the subscales from 
16 to .67."—C. Н. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 1702, 2093, 2130, 2139, 2184, 
2341, 2349) 
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Inventories 


2216. Bhagoliwal, B. S. The personality profile 
of a sample of Indian M. Sc. students on the Six- 
teen Personality Factor Questionnaire. J. Educ. 
Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 18, 322-336.—Cattell's ques- 
tionnaire, Form A, in English, with modification of 
a few items, was administered to 50 postgraduate 
students at the University of Allahabad. The modi- 
fied form was found to be satisfactory. Comparisons 
of the personality profile of this sample were made 
with those of Indian undergraduate students who 
took a revised Hindi version of the test, and with 
American groups consisting of college students, gen- 
cTan populator and eminent scientists. (17 ref.)— 

. Lebo. 


2217. Dahlstrom, W. G., & Welsh, G. S. (U. 
North Carolina) An MMPI handbook: A guide 
to use in clinical practice and research. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : Univer. Minnesota Press, 1960. xviii, 
559 p. $8.75.—This volume includes a bibliography 
of over 1000 MMPI references, and is designed as a 
guide to clinicians and researchers. The authors de- 
scribe each scale, how it was developed, and its spe- 
cial features, Illustrative case material is a large 
part of the text. Most of the relevant studies are 
considered.—L. V. Steinzor. 


2218, Dicken, Charles F. (Stanford U.)  Simu- 
lated patterns on the California Psychological In- 
ventory. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 24-31.—"Five 
college student and two psychologist groups played 
roles in experiments designed to evaluate the simula- 
bility of the California Psychological Inventory. . . . 
The findings were interpreted in terms of the effect 
of social desirability . . . and in terms of acquies- 
cence. . . . For naive Ss, the CPI appears more subtle 
by all criteria considered than the Edwards PPS, 
which was investigated in a previous study."—4M. M. 
Reece. 

2219. Gilberstadt, Harold, & Duker, Jan. (U. 
Minnesota) Case history correlates of three 
MMPI profile types. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 
361-367.—Records were selected from files to assist 
in developing a reference source for personality de- 
scriptions. Using these descriptions tend to avoid 
dependency on personal experiences and skill of the 
clinician. A trait and symptom check list was de- 
signed for profile interpretation and for classification 
for research. (15 ref.)—A. 4. Kramish. 


2220, Korman, Maurice. (U. Texas Southwest- 
ern Medical School) Ego strength and conflict 
discrimination: An ‘experimental construct valida- 
tion of the ego strength scale. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960, 24, 294—298.—47 psychiatric inpatients were 
given the MMPI, and Barron Ego Strength (Es) 
scores obtained through Hathaway and Briggs norms. 
High Es group resolved discrimination conflict more 
rapidly than low Es group. (15 ref.)—A. A. 
Kramish. 

2221. Kuethe, James L., & Hulse, Stewart H. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Pessimism as a determinant 
of the tendency to claim undesirable symptoms on 
personality inventories. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
435-438.—Ss attempted to predict the occurrence of 
a noxious auditory stimulus. 14 Ss who over-pre- 
dicted the actual frequency scored higher on the Psy- 
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chasthenia scale of the MMPI than did 14 extreme 
underpredictors—W. B. Essman. 

2222. Super, Donald E. (Columbia U.) L'in- 
ventaire biographique à choix-multiple comme 
méthode pour la description de la personnalité 
et pour le pronostic du succés. [The biographical 
inventory as a method for describing adjustment and 
predicting success.] Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 
1960, 9(1), 18-39.—Preliminary evidence of validity, 
“developed on the basis of hypothesized underlying 
traits, is provided by the work with the Career Pat- 
terns Study form of the inventory which demon- 
strated that such scales can be made internally con- 
sistent and that the resulting ‘trait’ scores can agree 
with theoretically comparable indices obtained by the 
content analysis of interviews.” (French and Eng- 
lish)—C. J, Adkins, 

2223. Wherry, R. J., Jr. A test of new rationale 
and methodology for the forced-choice technique. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. 
MR005.13-5001, Sub. 1, No. 21. ii, 38 p—A new 
rationale for the forced-choice technique is set forth, 
tested, and found to yield accurate prediction of re- 
sults, A method is suggested for estimating the 
validity of a forced-choice item under no-bias, selec- 
tion set, and maximum bias conditions. (30 ref.)— 
L. Shatin. 


Projective Methods 


2224. Bohm, Ewald. (Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Psychodiagnostisches Vademecum: Hilfstabellen 
für den Rorschach-Praktiker. [Psychodiagnostic 
vademecum: Aides for Rorschach practitioners.] 
Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1960. xv, 166 p. 
S, Fr. 22.80.—Designed as an “aide memoire” for 
experts and as a student training device, this hand- 
book of diagnostic and prognostic signs and syn- 
dromes is avowedly limited to the evaluation of quan- 
titative aspects when the formal Rorschach protocol 
is scored in the classic Rorschach-Zulliger-Bohm 
tradition. The reader is warned that the manual is 
inappropriate in conjunction with the revised scor- 
ing suggested by Beck, Klopfer, Piotrowski, etc. (99 
ref.)—H. P. David. 

2225. David, Henry P., & Rabinowitz, William. 
(New Jersey State Dept. Institutions & Agencies, 
Trenton) Brief projective methods in person- 
ality assessment. In Henry P. David & J. C. Bren- 
gelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in personality research 
(see 35: 761). Pp. 316-341.—“Ртојесііуе techniques 
are wide-band instruments; they elicit information 
relevant to many decisions, but the information is, in 
general, less accurate than that obtained from tests 
with a very restricted bandwidth. . . . By structuring 
the interview or the projective technique one can 
reduce the bandwidth with a corresponding gain in 
fidelity. . . . In following up the hypotheses suggested 
by other, less structured procedures, the decision 
maker needs additional, highly relevant information. 
The information must often be obtained at fairly low 
cost, and must be related to the specific decision prob- 
lem in question. At their best, brief projective meth- 
ods hold great promise of providing information 


which meets these requirements.” (108 ref.)—M. B. 
Mitchell. 
2226. Goldstone, M. Н. (Yeshiva U.) The 


relationship between certain Rorschach indicators 
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and the magnitude of kinesthetic after-effect, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1254.—Abstract. 


2227. Marui, F. (Nagoya U., Japan) A norma- 
tive study of the TAT: Chiefly on emotional tone, 
outcome, and shift. Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 83- 
92.—A Japanese version of the TAT was constructed, 
using 12 pictures chosen from 35 used by Murray, 
Male and female adults totaling 761 were tested and 
their stories analyzed, by age and sex of respondent, 
according to the following categories: degree of 
structure of story, degree of positive or negative 
emotional tone, type of outcome, and shift of plot. 
Marked differences were found between the 25-64- 
year-old Ss and those either under 25 or over 65. 
A detailed report on the stories obtained will be pub- 
lished later. (English summary)—J. Lyons. 


2228. O'Connor, Patricia A. С. (U. Michigan) 
The representation of the motive to avoid failure 
in thematic apperception. Dissertation Abstr, 
1960, 20, 4708.—Abstract. 


2229. Rabin, Albert I., & Haworth, Mary R. 
(Eds.) Projective techniques with children. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. xiii, 392 p. $11.75. 
—Following an introduction by A. I. Rabin, F. Hal- 
pern and М. R. Hertz review the Rorschach. Ap- 
perceptive approaches covered include the CAT (L. 
Bellak & C. Adelman), Blacky (G. S. Blum), TAT 
(J. Kagan), MAPS (E. S. Shneidman), P-F Study 
(S. Rosenzweig), and films (M. R. Haworth). H. 
Würsten discusses story completions, B. К. Forer 
offers word association and sentence completion meth- 
ods, and E. Fromm discourses on projective aspects 
of intelligence tesing. Graphic and artistic proc- 
edures are presented by K. Machover (human figure 
drawing), E. F. Hammer (H-T-P), and P. Elkisch 
(free art). L. B. Murphy, V. Krall, and A. С. 
Woltmann present play materials. M. R. Haworth 
and A. 1. Rabin cite a host of miscellaneous tech- 
niques. In the final section, C. H. Altman comments 
on limitations, I. Sigel deals with research aspects, 
and G. F. King summarizes recent developments.— 
H. P. David. 


2230. Rappaport, S. M. (Temple U.) An ex- 
perimental investigation of the effects and per- 
sistence of set directed toward increasing re- 
sponses on the color variables in Rorschach. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 369.—Abstract. 


2231. Rickers-Ovsiankina, Maria A. (Ed.) Ror- 
schach psychology. New York: Wiley, 1960, xvi, 
483 p. $8.50.—"Intended primarily as contributions 
toward a theoretical basis for the Rorschach," in- 
dividual chapters focus on research issues. 
Rickers-Ovsiankina provides an introductory synop- 
sis of psychological premises underlying the Ror- 
schach; M. R. Hertz, L. Hemmendinger, and C. Р. 
Fondo focus on location; S. J. Korchin, Z. A. Pio- 
trowski, D. Shapiro, E. Bohm, and J. L. Singer 
consider determinants; E. R. Holt and J. Havel as- 
sess content; R. Kuhn and G. Murphy and L Murphy 
discuss test patterns; and J. D. Holzberg and J. G- 
Harris, Jr. review reliability and validity. Ар- 
pended is a 24-page tabular comparison by L. C. 
Toomey and M. A. Rickers-Ovsiankina of Rorschach 
scoring systems proposed by Rorschach, Binder, 
Rapaport and Schafer, Beck, Piotrowski, Hertz, and 
Klopfer.—H. P. David. 
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2232. Takahashi, Shigeo. (Kagawa U., Japan) 
Toei kensa ni yoru jid6 no kogekiteki койо no 
kenkyü. [An investigation into aggressive behavior 
of children as seen through projective tests.] Jap. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 85-91.—120 children be- 
tween 11 and 12 were given ТАТ and the Hostile 
Sentence Completion Test (HSCT) and wrote a 
composition on their friends. Overt aggression was 
rated by their teachers. Results (a) "There was a 
significant relationship between the ratings of ag- 
gressions expressed in the compositions and the 
teachers’ ratings." (b) There was no significant re- 
lationship between the hostile content of TAT and 
the overt aggressions. (c) "The relationship be- 
tween the HSCT and their overt behavior was curvi- 
linear ... ie, the aggressive and very nonaggressive 
children were more aggressive in the HSCT than 
those who were rated as moderately aggressive." 
(English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


2233. Tobias, S. (Columbia U.) Effects of re- 
inforcement of verbal behavior on response 
changes in a nonreinforced situation. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 964.—Abstract. 


2234. Zamansky, Harold S., & Goldman, Alfred 
E. A comparison of two methods of analyzing 
Rorschach data in assessing therapeutic change. 
J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 75-82.— The results suggest 
that global assessment of Rorschach protocols is more 
valid than a sign approach in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of a therapeutic program.—4. F. Green- 
wald. 

2235. Zax, Melvin, & Stricker, George. (U. 
Rochester) The effect of a structured inquiry on 
Rorschach scores. J. consult. Psychol, 1960, 24, 
328-332 —75 Ss (male and female) were adminis- 
tered the Rorschach. 2 types of inquiries were used. 
Various determinants tend to be elicited according to 
test procedure. The number of FY on the highly 
structured inquiry is clinically significant. A stand- 
ardized inquiry based on frank descriptions of de- 
terminants seems desirable—A. А. Kramish. 


2236. Zax, Melvin; Stricker, George, & Weiss, 
Jonathan Н. (U. Ro Some effects of 
non-personality factors on Rorschach perform- 
ance. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 83-93.—Studies deal- 
ing with the influence of nonpersonality factors on 
Rorschach performance are reviewed. Both stable 
and unstable indices were identified. The authors 
emphasize clinical interaction as a significant varia- 
ble—A. F. Greenwald. 


(See also Abstracts 1998, 2187, 2436, 2519, 2584, 
2635, 2811, 2835) 


Personality Diagnosis 


2237. Cattell, Raymond B., & McMichael, Rob- 
ert E. (U. Illinois) Clinical diagnosis by the 
IPAT Music Preference Test. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960, 24, 333-341.—7 groups—organics, sociopathic 
Personalities, schizophrenics, paranoids, affectives, 
psychoneurotics, and normals—were tested. The test 
has some value in diagnosis. (15 ref.)—A. 4. 
Kramish. 


2238. Chance, Erika, & Arnold, Jack. (Mt. Zion 
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theoretical system upon clinical case description. 
Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 195-213.—533 psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers were given the 
transcripts of 1 psychoanalytic and 1 psychotherapy 
session and were asked to describe verbalizations 
about interpersonal experiences. Significant differ- 
ences related to professional training were confined 
to judgments of the therapy case by clinicians of 
more than 10 years experience. Comparison of the 
responses of Freudian and non-Freudian psychiatrists 
showed that, with increasing experience, analytically 
trained psychiatrists put more emphasis on positive, 
passive relationships, while the reverse was true of 
the nonanalytic group. “Factors in selective observa- 
tion include order of case presentation, length of ex- 
perience, membership of clinical discipline, and 
formal training in a given theory.”—W. W. Meissner. 


2239. Ferracuti, Franco, & Rizzo, G. B. (U. 
Rome, Italy) Signos sobresalientes de homosex- 
ualidad en una poblacion penitenciaria feminina, 
obtenidos mediante la aplicacion de tecnicas de 
proyeccion. [Homosexuality signs in projective 
techniques in a female prison population.] Rev. Ci. 
soc., 1958, 2, 467-479.—The Rorschach, Draw-a-Per- 
son Test, and Make-a-Picture-Story Test were ad- 
ministered to 40 female convicts in a Puerto Rican 
penitentiary—20 homosexuals and 20 controls, No 
significant differences were found between the 2 
groups on the DAP or MAPS, but differences in the 
mean number of Wheeler signs on the Rorschach 
were highly significant (р < .01).—С. T. Morgan. 


2240. Foster, Arthur L. The climacteric syn- 
drome: Psychological factors. Provo Pap., 1957, 
1(1), 40-60.—Psychological factors in climacteric 
disturbances were investigated by using tests or scales 
designed to measure efficiency, observable behavior, 
self-evaluation, anxiety, and depression. The Ss 
were 22 women who had been diagnosed as climac- 
teric by a private physician.—IV. F. Hill. 


2241, Giffen, Martin B., Kenny, James А, & 
Kahn, Theodore C. Psychic ingredients of vari- 
ous personality types. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 
117, 211-214.—Personality types characterized by the 
traditional psychiatric labels are specified according: 
to their actual ingredients on the basis of the cate- 
gories derived from the Kahn Test of Symbol Ar- 
rangement. The symbol patterns found in various 
clinical categories are illustrated.—N. H. Pronko. 


2242. Ito, K. (Kyoto U., арап), Factorial stud- 
ies on the work curve of the chida-Kraepelin 
Psychodiagnostic Test. Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 
103—112.—Previous factorial studies of this test, by 
Tsujioka and Soma, are criticized on the ground that 
scores were transformed into percentages in order to 
eliminate the effect of intelligence. Using raw 
scores instead, a new factor analysis with Thur- 
stone’s complete centroid method eliminated 1 cen- 
troid factor found by Tsujioka. 5 factors were then 
extracted and tentatively named numerical ability, 
mental fatigue, volitional-tension, excitation, and 
second-order mental energy level. (English sum- 
mary)—J. Lyons. 

2243. Kim, I. С. (U. Arizona) The Bender- 
Gestalt Test: An analysis of certain clinical 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 959.—Ab- 


Hosp. San Francisco, Calif. The effect of profes- groups. 
Sional training, experience, and preference for a stract. 
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2244. Kingsley, Leonard. (VA Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Wechsler-Bellevue patterns of psycho- 
paths. J. consult. Psychol, 1960, 24, 373.—W-B 
difference scores and patterns do not appear useful 
for psychopaths. Wechsler’s patterns for adoles- 
cent psychopaths do not apply to adult psychopaths — 
A. A. Kramish. 


2245. Loftus, Thomas А. (Jefferson Medical 
Coll. Philadelphia) Meaning and methods of diag- 
nosis in clinical psychiatry. Philadelphia, Pa.: Lea 
& Febiger, 1960. 169 p. $5.00.—This textbook is 
for students of psychiatry. The diagnostic concept, 
A. Meyer's "reaction-type," is a syndrome based upon 
description and includes hereditary-constitutional con- 
siderations. The concept avoids the problem of spe- 
сїйс etiology, especially that of ascribing dynamics 
in a “mental-apparatus” approach as in Freudian 
systems. History-taking and examination are con- 
sidered at length. For all of the “reaction-types,” 
differentiating criteria which may be found in the 
history and examination are placed in tabular syn- 
optic form to facilitate comparisons. Brief case pres- 
entations are followed by questions and answers.— 
E. deT. Kooser. 


2246. Meehl, Paul. (U. Minnesota) The cog- 
nitive activity of the clinician. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 15, 19-27.—Functions performed by the 
psychodiagnostician can be trichotomized: formal 
diagnosis, prognosis, and personality assessment. 
“Quite apart from the validity of current techniques 
for performing these various cognitive functions, 
their pragmatic value is open to question.” If there 
is anything that justifies the existence of the clinical 
psychologist “it is that we think scientifically about 
human behavior and that we come from a long tradi- 
tion, going way back to the very origins of experi- 
mental psychology in the study of human error, of 
being critical of ourselves as cognizing organisms 
and of applying quantitative methods to the outcomes 
of our cognitive activity."—S. J. Lachman, 


2247. Schein, Jerome D. (Florida State U.) 
The duration of the Archimedes spiral afterimage 
in the diagnosis of brain damage. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 24, 299-306.—No support is given to 
theories that indicate brain damage causes decreased 
cortical efficiency or increased cortical inhibition. 
Duration of afterimage does not differ between brain 
damaged. and other agnostic groups. Brain dam- 
aged patients report their perception less frequently. 
(20 ref.)—A. A. RR ái : А 


2248. Schwartz, Marvin, & Shagass, Charles. 
(State U. Iowa) Note on the relation between 
autokinesis and psychiatric diagnosis. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 253-257.—The amount of auto- 
kinesis measured in 95 patients with diagnoses of 
psychotic depression, neuroses, schizophrenia, and 
personality disorder did not relate to diagnosis. Pre- 
dictions based on Voth's study were not confirmed, 
and the discrepancy is possibly due to population dif- 
ferences.—IV. B. Essman. 


2249. Schwartz, Marvin, & Shagass, Charles. 
( State U. Iowa) Responses to colored and con- 
flict-inducing stimuli in a psychiatric population. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 245-252. —The admin- 
istration of Stroop's Color-Word Interference Task 
to 4 psychiatric and 2 nonpatient groups indicates 
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that (a) "conflict" scores were highly correlated with 
age, but not with diagnosis; (b) a greater retarda- 
tion in response time to color stimuli is shown in the 
psychiatric groups. “Rigidity” and “color shock" 
are discussed—W. В. Essman. 

2250. Tolor, Alexander; Glass, Harvey L., & 
Mermelstein, Matthew D. Rorschach card rejec- 
tion as a correlate of intelligence in children. Л. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 71-73.—Rorschach records and 
intellectual evaluations of 268 emotionally disturbed 
children, aged 4-18 years, were studied. “Results 
failed to confirm the hypothesis that Rorschach card 
rejection is a correlate of intelligence in emotionally 
disturbed children."—4. F. Greenwald. 

2251. Yamada, Akira. (Tohoku U., Japan) 
MMPI oyobi Rorschach test ni yoru seishin 
shogaisha no ruikei shidan: Seishin bunretsubyo 
oyobi shinkeisho ni tsuite. [A typological diag- 
nosis of mentally disturbed persons by MMPI and 
Rorschach test: On schizophrenics and neurotics.] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 92-105.—44 schizo- 
phrenic and 25 neurotic patients were classified into 
negative and positive symptom-types. These groups 
showed differences in the profile of MMPI. The 
group difference of the schizophrenics was clear in 
Piotrowski's prognostic percept-analytic sign of the 
Rorschach test. Combining these data, schizo- 
phrenics were classified into 4 groups from the psy- 
chodynamic point of view. In the case of the neu- 
rotics, Eichler's anxiety index was useful to separate 
the positive and negative symptom-types with con- 
siderable accuracy. (9 tables of test scores, 27 ref., 
English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


(See also Abstracts 2520, 2527, 2585, 2670, 2671) 
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2252. Alexander, Irving E., & Adlerstein, Arthur 
M. (National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Studies in the psychology of death. In Henry P. 
David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives 
personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 65-92— 
Groups of male Ss, 31 Princeton undergraduates and 
108 summer campers aged 5—16, showed more affect 
оп a word association test to death words than to 
basal words. Boys in the latency period, 9-12, 
showed less reaction to death than the others. Death 
words produced as much affect in 25 religious Prince- 
ton men as in 25 nonreligious Princeton men. The 
defenses against these negative feelings differed, how- 
ever. “Religious subjects tend to escape to the satis- 
fying concept of an after-life. Non-religious subjects 
are more likely to banish the topic from conscious- 
ness.” (54 ref.)—M. B. Mitchell. 

2253. Altrocchi, J., Parsons, О. A., & Dickoff, Н. 
(Duke U.) Changes in self-ideal discrepancy 1n 
repressors and sensitizers. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 61, 67-72.—Self-ideal discrepancies were 
measured in “repressors” and “sensitizers.” That 
repressors would manifest smaller self-ideal discrep- 
ancies was confirmed; not confirmed was that self- 
ideal discrepancies would change (repressors in- 
crease, sensitizers decrease) in response to therapy. 
Results were related to other findings. (19 ref.)— 
G. Frank. 

2254. Becker, W. C. (U. Illinois) Cortical in- 
hibition and extraversion-introversion. J. abnorm. 
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soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 52-66.—“This study set out 
to examine Eysenck’s hypothesis that cortical in- 
hibition is one of the bases for individual differences 
in extraversion-introversion.” A survey disclosed 
that 3 different hypothetical variables were being 
used to mean one and the same concept: cortical in- 
hibition. The 3 factors (satiation, reactive inhibi- 
tion, and basal cortical inhibition) were not found 
to be directly related to measures of extraversion and 
introversion.—G. Frank. 


2255, Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) The 
judgmental process in personality functioning. 
Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 130-142—The studies of 
projection by Sears (see 10: 5067) and Goldings 
(see 29: 5307) are interpreted by the same judg- 
mental contrast and assimilation model used in psy- 
chophysical and social judgment experiments. This 
framework, in conjunction with psychoanalytic ideas 
and recent social psychological theorizing, forms the 
basis for a tentative theory of the dynamics of para- 
noia. Because the extremely heterosexual ideal self 
serves as the judgmental standard, the real self and 
important others are judged, partly due to contrast, 
as being relatively homosexual (“projection”). 
Other aspects of paranoia are interpreted, and evi- 
dence supporting the speculations is suggested. A 
final section discusses individual differences in cate- 
gorizing tendencies, the authoritarian personality, 
and hostility displacement. (31 ref.)—D. S. Holmes. 


2256. Bramel, D. H. (Stanford U.) Some de- 
terminants of defensive projection. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21(4), 980.—Abstract. 


_ 2257. Brodie, C. M. (U. Illinois) The prdeic- 
tion of qualitative characteristics of behavior in 
stress situations, using test-assessed personality 
constructs. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4712.— 
Abstract. 


2258. Broverman, Donald M. (Clark U.) Di- 
mensions of cognitive style. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 167— 
185.—The following hypotheses were established: 
(a) Conceptually dominant (CD) Ss will be less 
distracted than perceptual-motor dominant (PMD) 
Ss on a concentration-demanding conceptual task 
(difficult arithmetic). (b) PMD Ss will be less 
distracted than CD Ss on a concentration-demanding 
perceptual-motor task (tracing a difficult pattern). 
(c) Strong automatizer (SA) Ss will be less dis- 
tracted than weak automatizer (WA) Ss on an au- 
tomatized conceptual task (simple addition). (d) 
SA Ss will be less distracted than WA 5з on an 
automatized perceptual-motor task (tracing a straight 
line). 6 Ss with extreme Stroop Word Color Inter- 
ference Test indices were selected for each of the 
following groups: (a) CD, SA; (b) CD, WA; (c) 
PMD, SA; (d) PMD, WA. These Ss were ex- 
amined on the above tasks under control and dis- 
traction conditions. Results supported Hypotheses 
à, c, and d beyond the .05 level of confidence; Hy- 
potheses b reached the .11 level in the predicted 
direction.—G. T. Lodge. 

.2259. Budner, S. (Columbia U.) Ап investiga- 
tion of intolerance of ambiguity. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 693.—Abstract. : 

2260. Chance, June Elizabeth, & Meaders, Wil- 
son. (U. North Carolina) Needs and interper- 
sonal perception. J. Pers. 1960, 28, 200-209— 
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“Differences in psychological needs as described on 
the EEPS were explored for Ss markedly accurate 
or inaccurate in predicting the responses of two dis- 
similar target figures. Differences in needs were also 
compared for groups of Ss showing evidence of per- 
vading “sets” to assume similarity or dissimilarity 
between self and others in making predictions. Dif- 
ferences were obtained on a number of need scales.” 
—G. T. Lodge. 

2261. Duff, O. Lee, & Siegel, Laurence. Bio- 
graphical factors associated with academic over- 
and underachievement. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
43-46—A criterion of achievement was computed 
for 1454 students at Miami University, This cri- 
terion was computed by subtracting the grade point 
average decile rank from the ACE decile rank for 
each student. This decile discrepancy was correlated 
with scores from the Biographical Inventory for 
Students by Siegel. The negative values were con- 
sidered underachievement and the positive values 
overachievement. It was conceded that high ability 
students have relatively little room to demonstrate 
overachievement, and the same principle holds true 
for underachievement for students of low ability. 
Females tend to utilize ability more effectively than 
males. High ability females who overachieve con- 
form more to societal requirements and participate 
more actively in religious activities and less actively 
in aesthetic activities than do the other subgroups.— 
W. E. Hall. 

2262. Dyckman, Louise M. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The effect of shared and unshared threat upon the 
arousal and expression of aggression. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 981.—Abstract. 

2263. Esbenshade, Ann A. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Rigidity as a function of age and intelligence. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 956.—Abstract. 

2264. Feld, Sheila С. (U. Michigan) Studies in 
the origins of achievement strivings. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4707.—Abstract. 

2265. Fisher, Gary M. Ап experimental ap- 
proach to the study of “localization of self.” 
Provo Pap., 1957, 1(3), 12-36.—"Ten Ss were stud- 
ied to gather some normative data on a person's 
reproduction of nonsense symbols that are marked 
on various parts of his body. Various body parts had 
differential difficulty for all subjects and for various 
subjects individually.”—W. F. Hill. 

2266. Gardner, R. W., Holzman, P. S. Klein, 
G. S. Linton, Н. P., & Spence, D. P. Cognitive 
control: A study of individual consistencies in 
cognitive behavior. Psychol. Issues, 1959, 1(4), 
1-186.—60 Ss. 6 control principles (leveling-sharp- 
ening, tolerance for unrealistic experiences, equiv- 
alence range, focusing, constricted-flexible control, 
and field dependence-independence) are defined and 
14 experimental tasks used to measure them are de- 
scribed. Factor analyses of the results are reported. 
The authors discuss the relation of leveling to re- 
pression and scanning to isolation—D. Prager. 

2267. Graves, Bernice C. (U. Texas) Inter- 
relationships between some personality and de- 
cision-making variables. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4729.—Abstract. 

2268. Hamby, R. (U. Kansas) Tachistoscopic 
identification of words as a function of category 
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set, selective verbal report, mode of psychological 
defense, and generalization of threat. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1260.—Abstract. 


2269. Haughey, D. W. (Boston U.) Need con- 
flicts of pregnancy and the learning of need re- 
lated stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 958.— 
Abstract. 


2270. Hurvich, M. S. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
experimental arousal and assessment of depend- 
ency motivation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 970. 
—Abstract. 


2271. Koltuv, M. (Columbia U.) Some social 
perceptual correlates of the valence of social be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 959.—Ab- 
stract. 


2272. Levy, L. H., & Dugan, R. D. (Indiana U.) 
A constant error approach to the study of dimen- 
sions of social perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 61, 21-24.—“A method was described 
for use in the study of dimensions of social percep- 
tion which consisted of the factor analysis of inter- 
correlations between trait judgments of photographs 
where each judgment was made of a different stimu- 
lus.” 4 factors were isolated, and the findings were 
related to other research on social perception and 
personality.—G. Frank. 


2273. Lynn, R. (Exeter U., England) Extra- 
version, reminiscence, and satiation effects. Brit. 
J. Psychol, 1960, 51, 319-324. —Eysenck's theory 
that extraverts accumulate reactive inhibition quickly 
and dissipate it slowly led to the following predic- 
tions which were investigated, using 40 male students 
as Ss, the Maudsley Personality Inventory to meas- 
ure extraversion and neuroticism, and the Archi- 
medes Spiral and an inverted alphabet printing task 
to measure inhibition: (a) a negative correlation 
between extraversion and duration of the aftereffect ; 
(b) a tendency for extraverts to see progressively 
less of the spiral aftereffect with repeated massed 
trials; (c) a tendency for extraverts to recover more 
in their perception of the aftereffect after a period 
of rest; (d) a negative correlation between the dura- 
tion of the aftereffect and a measure of reminiscence 
using the inverted alphabet printing task; (e) a posi- 
tive correlation between extraversion and reminis- 
cence; and (f) a tendency for extraverts to show 
more work decrement with massed practice on the 
inverted alphabet printing task. Predictions a, b, d, 
and e were confirmed at a statistically significant 
level, and predictions c and f produced results in the 
expected direction.—C. M. Franks. 


2274. Mangan, G. L., Quartermain, D., & 
Vaughan, G. M. (Victoria U., Wellington, New 
Zealand) Taylor MAS and group conformity 
pressure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 146- 
147.—5з with low anxiety “tend to question their 
own judgment more but still show ‘normal con- 
formity,’ under strong pressure conditions . . . [those 
with high level of anxiety] become somewhat hostile 
and rigid and less amenable to conformity influence. 
Some general support is thus given to the findings 
- . . that increase in emotional tension reduces the 
See of persuasive communications."—G. 

rank. 


2275. Metz, J. R. (U. Michigan) Ап initial 
step in the development of a method for measur- 
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ing aspects of ego strength. Dissertation Abstr, 
1960, 20, 4721.—Abstract. 

2276. Moore, Shirley G. (State U. Iowa)  Dis- 
placement of aggression as a function of primary 
stimulus generalization. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4730.—Abstract. 

2277. Morris, J. R., Jr. (U. Oklahoma) A study 
of free association based on Collier's theory of 
consciousness as a regulatory field. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 367.—Abstract. 


2278. Moss, C. S., & Waters, T. J. Intensive 
longitudinal investigation of anxiety in hospital- 
ized juvenile patients. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 379- 
380.—"Over a two-year period scores for 12 juvenile 
patients were obtained on the Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, Pain Apperception Test, LP.A.T. Anxiety 
Scale, and Semantic Differential ratings of. actual 
and ideal self concepts. Correlational analysis in- 
dicated that when the MMPI Lie Scale score is 
within normal limits, both the M.A.S. and ІР.А.Т. 
are sensitive indicators of clinical anxiety."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

2279. Mullin, Charles, J. (United States Naval 
Academy) Some psychological aspects of iso- 
lated Antarctic living. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 
117, 323-325.—“Some psychological effects of iso- 
lated group living in the Antarctic are described. It 
would appear that the cold, danger, and hardship are 
not major stresses. The most important psycho- 
logical stresses appear to be: First, the problem of 
individual adjustment to the group; second, and more 
subtly acting, the relative ‘sameness’ of the milieu; 
and third, the absence of certain accustomed sources 
of emotional satisfaction.”—N. H. Pronko. 


2280. Newbigging, P. L. (McMaster U., Canada) 
Personal values and response strength of value- 
related words as measured in a pseudo-perceptual 
task. Canad. J. Psychol, 1960, 14, 38-44.—After 
they repeatedly pronounced each of 12 words selected 
so that 2 were related to each of the 6 value areas 
on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Scale, Ss were in- 
structed to identify on each trial which one of these 
words was briefly flashed. If they could not see it 
clearly they were to guess. Actually a blank card 
was exposed each time for .02 sec. Ss gave more 
words related to their dominant value area, compared 
to their nondominant areas. “The results are !n- 
terpreted as showing the importance of response 
strength as a determinant of recognition thresholds. 
—R. S. Davidon. 

2281. O'Donnell, W. F., Jr. (U. Washington) 
The effects of individual differences and hostility 
arousal on the expression of hostility in a verba 
conditioning situation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4723.— Abstract. 

2282. Ormont, L. R. (Columbia U.) Tendency 
to differentiate in perceiving others as related to 
anxiety and adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 960.—Abstract. 

2283. Prothro, E. Т. (American U. Beirut, Leba- 
non) Patterns of permissiveness among pre- 
literate peoples. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 
151-154.—"In order to ascertain the generality 0 
norms of permissiveness in child rearing, data - - > 
on primitive cultures from all parts of the world were 
examined by the use of factor analysis. It was foun 
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that there were three relatively unrelated dimensions 
of permissiveness : orality-sexuality, independence- 
anality, and aggression. . . . the patterning of child 
rearing norms might be explained in terms of con- 
scious motives of parents, ecological variables, or 
even the concerns of the individual ethnographers.” 
—G. Frank. 


2284. Quevillon, Naomi M. (U. Minnesota) 
Semantic behavior of three different personality 
groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 242.—Ab- 
stract. 


2285. Rosen, M. H. (New York U.) The re- 
lationship between unevenness of cognitive func- 
tioning as derived from verbal-spatial discrepancy 
scores and measures of personality functioning. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4724.—Abstract. 


2286. Saul, Leon J. (U. Pennsylvania) The de- 
velopment and dynamics of personality. (2nd ed.) 
Emotional maturity. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1960. xxi, 393 р. $6.50.—Using the premise 
that emotional maturity is the goal of a healthy, well 
adjusted personality the author presents a develop- 
mental theory of personality based upon the general 
principles of psychoanalysis. It combines the bio- 
logical, sociological, and psychological observations 
in order to show the basic avenues of normal develop- 
ment. The dynamics underlying normal process of 
maturation and examples illustrating unhealthy de- 
velopment are described. Graphs and charts are used 
as visual aids for better understanding of theoretical 
implications. (123 ref.)—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


2287. Schulberg, H. C. (Columbia U.) Social 
perceptions and personality descriptions of au- 
thoritarian, nonauthoritarian, and agreeable in- 
dividuals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4725.—Ab- 


stract. 


2288. Schulman, J. H. (Columbia U.) The re- 
lationship of manifest anxiety to the pain reaction 
in low stress and high stress situations. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 963.—Abstract. 


2289, Sivley, R. В. (George Peabody Coll. Teach- 
ers) Relationship between level of personality 
functioning and response to delayed auditory feed- 
back. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 672.—Abstract. 


‚ 2290. Speal, S. A. (Vanderbilt U.) The rela- 
tionship of phenomenological empathy to certain 
personality and interpersonal variables. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 675.—Abstract. 


2291. Stern, M. (U. Missouri) The relation be- 
tween alternative thinking and adjustment. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 244.—Abstract. 


2292. Stone, T. E. (New York U.) The effect 
of anxiety on fantasy. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
963.—Abstract. 


2293. Strayer, F. К. (U. Southern California) 
Empathy and social perception. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 21, 244.—Abstract. 


2294. Strickland, L. H., Jones, E. E., & Smith, 
W.P. (U. North Carolina) Effects of group sup- 
port on the evaluation of an antagonist. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 73-81.—“The present 
experiment was concerned with variations in person 
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perception as a function of the perceiver’s role in 
instigating a stimulus person to hostility." Ретсер- 
tion of the stimulus person was manipulated by ex- 
perimentally determining information feedback con- 
cerning acceptance of ideas by a group of which S 
was a part. Interpersonal perception was seen to be 
a function of inner (individual) as well as outer 
(socially determined) criteria. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of their implication for studies on 
person perception and in light of cognitive and frus- 
tration-aggression theories.—G. Frank. 


2295, Sweetbaum, Н. А. (U. Pennsylvania) A 
comparison of the effects of introversion-extro- 
version and anxiety of conditioning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1266.—Abstract. 


2296. Thompson, David D., Spivack, George, & 
Levine, Murray. (Devereux Found., Devon, Pa.) 
The experience of time as a determinant of self- 
control Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 563-566.— 
Ап overestimation of time intervals is hypothesized 
to decrease self-control, an underestimation to in- 
crease inhibition, 24 female Ss were placed into 2 
experimental groups (El and E2) and 1 control 
group (С). All were instructed to write "abc" as 
slowly as possible in 1 stroke. All were asked to 
attend to 2 sets of time intervals of 15, 30, and 60 
sec. El were told that the intervals had been 20, 40, 
and 80 sec.; E2 10, 20, and 40; and C were asked to 
tell E when 15, 30, and 60 sec. were up. All were 
to repeat the slow writing task. El mean score de- 
creased. E2 and C mean scores increased. Sub- 
jective time was shown to be useable as an inde- 
pendent variable —L. W. Brandt. 


2297. Videbeck, R. (U. Nebraska) _ Self-con- 
ception and the reactions of others. Sociometry, 
1960, 23, 351-359.—This study supports “the general 
view that self-conceptions are learned, and that the 
evaluative reactions of others play a significant part 
in the learning process.” The differential effects of 
approval and disapproval were interpreted as “а func- 
tion of an interaction between the subject’s initially 
anchored self-rating and the objective scale value of 
the approval or disapproval implied in the other's 
reaction.” Also supported is “the hypothesis that 
ion ig an organization of discrete 


one's self-concepti nj f di 
self-ratings which are unitized by the principle of 


stimulus generalization.” —H. P. Shelley. 


2298. Walker, G. (U. Washington) Social pres- 
sure, repression, and cognitive transformation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4726.—Abstract. 


2299, Weinberg, Jon R. (State U. Iowa) The 
effects of degree and personalization of failure on 
performance. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 266-278,—"Per- 
sonalization was defined as the extent to which fail- 
ure instructions were intended to disturb . .. 5 [in a 
verbal speed task], while degree was defined as S's 
percentile rank in a fictitious norm group.” 4 fail- 
ure groups represented combinations of personal or 


impersonal failure in mild or severe degree; а neu- 
tral control group was also used. ^... severe failure 


led to greater variability within groups than did 
mild failure. Personalization did not affect varia- 
bility. The analyses of variance indicated failure in 
general, as contrasted with nonfailure, Jed to superior 
performance for men but not for women, and this 
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difference was attributable to the nonfailure groups. 
. . . The hypothesis was suggested that failure may 
produce improvement in simple speed tasks and 
decrement in complex tasks" (18 ref)—G. T. 
Lodge. 


2300. Weiner, I. B. (U. Michigan) The ego- 
ideal, defensive style, and achievement-related be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4727.—Ab- 
stract. 


2301. Wiggenhorn, Allan Н. Ап investigation 
of changes in human figure drawing as a function 
of changes in the “self-concept.” Provo Pap., 1957, 
1(4), 15-37.—A. group of college sophomores were 
studied to determine whether or not the self-concept 
as measured by a modified DAP test could be changed 
by the introduction of stress and reinforcement. 
False norms relating to a personality test were pre- 
sented to the 2 experimental groups, the stress group 
being given low norms, the reinforcement group high 
norms, On a redrawn figure the stress group showed 
several changes in the drawing corresponding to 
lowered self-concept as measured by personal rank- 
ing sheets. The reinforced group showed no appre- 
ciable change nor did the control group.—JV. Hill. 


2302. Wilder, D. H. (Boston U.) An experi- 
mental study of the concept of negation. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1960, 21, 964.— Abstract. 


2303. Zigler, Edward, & Yospe, Leonard. (U. 
Missouri) Perceptual defense and the problem 
of response suppression. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 220- 
239.—The difference in recognition thresholds be- 
tween taboo and neutral words was investigated. 
Recognition thresholds were obtained by a verbal re- 
port method or by a checking method from tachis- 
toscopic exposures of increasing duration. “It was 
assumed that response suppression would operate in 
the verbal report condition but not in the checking 
condition.” 2 groups of college students were used 
as Ss. Findings confirmed predictions that “(a) the 
recognition thresholds for the taboo words in both 

. . conditions will be higher than . . . for neutral 
words, and (b) the recognition threshold for both 
taboo and neutral words will be higher in the verbal 
report condition.” (55 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 


2304. Zilaitis, V. (Boston U.) Relationship of 
consistency in self-perception to judgment con- 
fidence. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 965.—Ab- 
Stract. 


2305. Zuckerman, Marvin; Norton, James, & 
Sprague, David S. (Indiana U. Medical Center, 
Indianapolis) Acquiescence and extremes sets and 
their role in tests of authoritarianism and paren- 
tal attitudes. In Social aspects of psychiatry, Psy- 
chiat. res, Rep., 1958, No. 10. Pp. 28-45.—Response 
sets were measured by using positive and reversed 
forms of the F-scale and the Parental Attitude Re- 
search Instrument with 88 student nurses as Ss. 
Forced choice and projective personality tests were 
used along with a sociometric choice to assess rele- 
vant personality traits. “The general conclusion was 
that although there is a relationship between acquies- 
cence and authoritarianism, acquiescence introduces 
another dimension of personality, ‘Compliancy-Re- 
belliousness,’ so that the ‘Acquiescent Authoritarian’ 
may be quite different in personality and behavior 
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from the ‘Non-Acquiescent’ Authoritarian,’ "—g. 
Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 1653, 1665, 1667, 1674, 1690, 
1725, 1808, 1838, 1994, 1997, 2000, 2024, 2065, 
2107, 2111, 2115, 2119, 2195, 2228, 2240, 2321, 
2537, 2600) 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


2306. Abraham, Karl. Compléments 4 la théorie 
du caractére anal. [Additions to the theory of the 
anal character.] Rev. Franc. psychanal., 1960, 24, 
187-205.—A translation of the original German 
article (see Int, Z. Psychoanal., 1923, 9, 2647) — 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2307. Blum, Gerald $. (U. Michigan) Psycho- 
analytic behavior theory: A conceptual frame- 
work for research, In Henry P, David & J. C. 
Brengelmann (Eds.), Perspectives in personality re- 
search (see 35: 761). Pp. 107-138.—Academic psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis are both used in devising 
an electronic type model for behavior. It includes 
input (stimulus), activation of memory traces, proc- 
essing of ideas, and output (behavioral response), 
The Blacky test is used as an example. Emphasis 
on the anxiety potential is the chief contribution from 
psychoanalysis—M. B. Mitchell, 


2308. Böhm, Felix. Über den Weiblichkeits- 
komplex des Mannes. [On the male femininity 
complex.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 38-59.—The pas- 
sivity of the male infant and little boy tends to be 
reinforced by difficulties during the oedipal period. 
He may then assume a diversionary homosexual role 
in relation to the father, accompanied by guilt feel- 
ings that are of oedipal derivation. Vestiges of such 
feminine identifications in the male are to be found 
in breast envy, birth envy, and resentment toward 
women. Clinical illustrations. (Reprinted from Int. 
Z. Psychoanal., 1930, 16, 185-209)—E. W. Eng. 


2309. Bowlby, J. Separation anxiety. Int. J. 
Psycho-anal., 1960, 41, 89-113.—When а child's 
clinging, crying, and other attaching behavior trends 
are elicited in the absence of a mother symbol to 
satisfy these drives, separation anxiety results. This 
anxiety is seen, therefore, to be a type of primary 


anxiety, which occurs whenever an instinct is aroused 


in the absence of a means of termination (i.e. satis- 
fying) the drives released by the instinct.—G. Elias. 


2310. Devereaux, G.  Retaliatory homosexual 
triumph over the father. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 
41, 157-161.—Author believes that the oedipal fan- 
tasy also involves a homosexual triumph over the 
feminized father. Cites a patient's dream to demon- 
strate that this homosexual attack upon the father 
is the result of presumed earlier homosexual aggres- 
sions by the father against the son.—G. Elias. 


2311. Frank, G. Н. Why Oedipus. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 287-288.—"A rationale is offered for 
the development of the Oedipal phase in terms of a 
frustration of libidinal needs during the pre-Oedip 
period. It is suggested that the father becomes the 
legatee of unacceptable feelings of hostility displace 
from the mother and that the seeking of another ob- 
ject upon whom to cathect the aggressive impulses 
itself creates the structure for the Oedipal triangle. 
—C. H. Ammons. 
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2312. Kubie, L. S. Practical and theoretical 
aspects of psychoanalysis. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1961. xvii, 258 р. $1.85.—A paperback 
edition, with some revisions and new material, of a 
book originally published in 1950 (see 24: 3486) — 
С. Т. Morgan. 


2313. Langman, Lauren. Adlerian thought in 
Asch’s social psychology. J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 
16, 137-145.—“ Striking parallels” are noted in the 
views of Adler and Asch. That these views "were 
independently arrived at, may attest to the validity 
of each.’—A, R. Howard. 


2314, Mendelsohn, G. A. (U. Michigan) Ex- 


periments on the psychoanalytic mechanism of 
isolation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4721.—Ab- 
stract. 


2315. Mummery, W. J. (U. Oklahoma) An in- 
vestigation of conformity as it relates to ways of 
handling hostility. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
241.—Abstract. 


2316. Sarró, Ramón. L'interpretation du mythe 
d'Oedipe chez Freud et chez Heidegger. [The in- 
terpretation of the Oedipus myth according to Freud 
and to Heidegger.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 
1960, 8, 266-289.— To Freud, the Oedipus complex 
was given the meaning of a real crime and implied 
true guilt. This deeply pessimistic and disparaging 
concept of the human personality has been fading. 
According to Heidegger, Oedipus becomes the hero 
who goes too far in his passion for truth and suffers 
punishment by the gods for his audacity. The ana- 
lyst's effort to discover the unconscious is comparable 
to the exploit of Oedipus.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2317. Searles, Harold F. (Chestnut Lodge Sani- 
tarium, Rockville, Md.) The nonhuman environ- 
ment. New York: International Univer. Press, 1960. 
xvii, 446 p., $7.50.—This book treats (a) the psy- 
chological meaning of the nonhuman constituents of 
the environment (nature, animals, and cultural arti- 
facts) and (b) deals with the significance of the non- 
human environment for persons with profound psy- 
chological disturbances. The book begins with a 
theory of the attitudes of the normal individual, tak- 
ing him from subjective oneness with the nonhuman 
environment to differentiation. and mature object rela- 
tions. In pathological states this kind of relationship 
is lost through regression. Later sections of the book 
deal with the reaction of patients to other persons as 
being nonhuman, the substitution of interpersonal 
needs through the nonhuman environment, and with 
related transference and counter-transference prob- 
lems.—F. Wyatt, 


2318. Seidmann, Peter. Der Weg der Tiefen- 
psychologie in geistesgeschichtlicher Perspektive. 
[The path of depth-psychology from the perspective 
of the history of the mind.] Zürich & Stuttgart, 

‚ Switzerland: Rascher, 1959. 240 p. S.Fr. 16.—The 
theories of the mind and the consequent therapies of 
Freud, Adler, Jung, and Binswanger; and the phi- 
losophies of man of Nietzsche, Pestalozzi, Klages, 
Jaspers, and Heidegger are presented, discussed, and 
compared in the light of the democratization proc- 
ess expressed in the French revolution and in the 
light of the 19th century development of scientific 
thought.—L. W. Brandt. 


35: 2312-2323 


2319. Straus, Erwin W. Phenomenology of re- 
membering and infantile amnesia. Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom., 1960, 8, 334-351.—The engram 
theory does not explain the “mmnestic” functions; in- 
deed it hinders understanding. In remembrance 2 
measures of time are involved; the act of remember- 
ing belong to the present, the remembrance to the 
past. The subject of remembering is neither a brain 
passing from one condition to another in the objec- 
tive order of time, nor a consciousness in which one 
individual's experience follows another. It is a hu- 
man being who forms his life history within the 
temporal horizon of personal time. Human life 
evolves on the levels of biological need and signal 
events, Corresponding are 2 modes of remembering 
and forgetting: the familiar and repeatable, and the 
new and unique. The growing whole makes an in- 
fantile amnesia inevitable —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2320. Weiss, Edoardo. The structure and dy- 
namics of the human mind. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1960. xix, 472 p. $8.75.—A. psychoanaly- 
tic textbook contrasting Federn’s concept of the ego 
with Freud’s. The concepts of Hartmann et al., 
French, Klein, and others are discussed. Some of 
the author’s own concepts are introduced. Some 
biographical data about Federn are given in the in- 
troduction—L. W. Brandt. 


2321. Wiemers, Irene. The autonomy of the 
ego: History of the concept. Provo Pap., 1957, 
1(1), 61-77—The history of the origin and func- 
tioning of the ego is traced from Freud’s original 
writings to the changes in his later views, including 
the elaboration of Freud’s views by Hartmann and 
Rapaport as well as the writings on this subject by 
Anna Freud. Brief reference is made to the work 
of Dr. Katherine Wolfe including the Topeka study 
and the Denver study. Reference is also made to 
the work of Rank, Adler, Cantril, Woodworth, All- 
port, and James. Special emphasis is made upon the 
shift in the interpretation of the relationship of the 
ego to the id—W. Hill. 


2322. Wolpe, Joseph, & Rachman, Stanley. (U. 
Virginia School Medicine) Psychoanalytic “evi- 
dence”: A critique based on Freud’s case of little 
Hans. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 1960, 131, 135-148.— 
Freud's ^The Case of Little Hans" is reexamined 
and reevaluated. It is shown that “although there 
are manifestations of sexual behavior on the part of 
Hans, there is no scientifically acceptable evidence 
showing any connection between this behavior and 
the child’s phobia for horses; that the assertion of 
such connection is pure asumption; that the elaborate 
discussions that follow from it are pure speculation ; 
and that the case affords no factual support for any 
of the concepts listed by. Glover."—N. H. Pronko. 


2323. Zilboorg, Gregory. Individualism, per- 
sonalism, and existentialism. Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom., 1960, 8, 261-266.—Freud returned the in- 
dividual person to psychiatry. He is in some cir- 
cles becoming lost again in test batteries and “ma- 
turity" and “ego” concepts. If values are not ex- 
cluded and the existentialist approach is made within 
a frame of reference that does not omit the trans- 
cending aspects of the human person, then we deal 
with the most fruitful aspect of existentialist psy- 
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35: 2324—2332 


chotherapy which truly saves the human person as 
an autonomous individual—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstracts 1432, 2014, 2047, 2085, 2286, 
2346, 2579) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CoRRELATES 


2324. Malmo, Robert B. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada) Activation: A neuropsychological di- 
mension. In Recent advances in neuro-physiologi- 
cal research, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1959, No. 11. Pp. 
:86-111.—By means of polygraph studies it is dem- 
onstrated: “(а) Activation has no steering function 
in behavior. (b) It is considerably broader than 
emotion. (c) Activation is not a state that can be 
inferred from knowledge of antecedent conditions 
alone, because it is the product of an interaction be- 
tween internal conditions such as hunger or thirst, 
and external cues. (d) Activation does not fit very 
well into the S-R formula. It is a phenomenon of 
slow changes, of drifts in level with a time order of 
minutes (even hours) not of seconds or fractions 
thereof. (e) Activation is a quantifiable dimension 
and the evidence indicates that physiological meas- 
ures show a sufficiently high intraindividual con- 
Spins for quantifying this dimension.”—R. Kael- 

ing. 


2325. Smith, Donald E. Р. (U. Michigan) 
Serum correlates of perceptual errors in problem 
readers. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 300.—Serum 
tests for 7 determinations were made for a group of 
“explosive,” retarded readers; and for a total of 56 
measures, 16 were “abnormal” and 9 “borderline.” 
In a behaviorally more extreme subgroup the pattern 
revealed by serum tests suggests a subclinical hypo- 
parathyroidism—W. B. Essman. 


(See also Abstracts 2254, 2667) 


THERAPY, GUIDANCE, & MENTAL HEALTH 


2326. Masserman, Jules Н. (Ed.) (Northwest- 
ern U.) Biological psychiatry. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1959. xvi, 338 p. $975 —"The pro- 
ceedings of the scientific sessions of the Society of 
Biological Psychiatry, San Francisco, May, 1958." 
Divided into 5 main parts: “Neuroanatomy and Phy- 
siology," “Clinical Research,” “Psychopharmacologic 
Research,” “Drugs in Psychiatric Therapy,” and 
“Evaluations and Discussion.”—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstract 1497) 


Medical Therapy 


2327. Delgado, Honorio. Acerca del trata- 
miento de las depresiones. [On the treatment of 
depressions.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1960, 23, 
157-164.—Depressions are classified into 5 groups: 
melancholy of manic-depressive psychosis, including 
involutional forms; endoreactive dysthymia; reac- 
tive or neurotic depressions; chronic or periodic 
background depressions; and secondary or symp- 
tomatic depressions. Management of each type is 
reviewed, particularly the use of electric shock and 
new psychotropic drugs.—R. M. Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 2182, 2382) 
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Drug Therapy 


2328. . Symposium international sur le 
haloperidol. [International symposium on halo- 
peridol] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 152 
p.—The whole issue includes 17 papers discussing the 
efficacy of haloperidol. A discussion as well as a 
bibliography is presented.—//. Sanua. 

2329. Abramson, Harold A. (Ed.) (Princeton, 
N.J. The use of LSD in psychotherapy: Trans- 
actions of a conference on d-lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (LSD-25). New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, 1960. 304 p. $5.00.— This conference 
of 25 leading people involved in the use of LSD met 
at Princeton in a Macy foundation meeting to pool 
experiences on the use of this drug in psychotherapy. 
Topics like psychoanalytic psychotherapy with LSD, 
the nature of the psychological response to the drug, 
and the study of communication processes under LSD 
make up some of the foci for this conference. In 
addition, the appendix includes a verbatim account 
of psychotherapy with someone under the drug.—F. 
J. Goldstein. 


2330. Casey, Jesse F., Bennett, Ivan F., Lind- 
ley, Clyde J., Hollister, Leo E., Gordon, Mordecai 
H., & Springer, Norton М. (VA Central Office, 
Washington, D.C.) Drug therapy in schizophrenia. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 210-220.—"A 
large cooperative study involving 692 men with 
schizophrenic reactions hospitalized in 37 Veterans 
Administration neuropsychiatric hospitals was under- 
taken to determine the relative effectiveness of chlor- 
promazine, promazine, phenobarbital, and placebo. 
Controls included random assignment of treatments, 
use of the double-blind technique for drug adminis- 
tration, and provision for similar conditions of treat- 
ment. . . . Chlorpromazine was found to be sig- 
nificantly better in reducing total morbidity of pa- 
tient groups treated with this drug over a 12-week 
period than were any of the other three agents."— 
C. T. Morgan. 


2331. Deberdt, R. Expérimentation clinique et 
études “double Blind" du R 2028 en psychiatrie. 
[Clinical experimentation and double-blind studies of 
R 2028 in psychiatry.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 
1960, 60, 663-676.—*. . . three groups, each of 10 
patients, were treated respectively with placebos, 200 
mg. chlorpromazine, 40 mg. R 2028 (4'-fluoro-4- (4'- 
(2"-methoxyphenyl)-piperazino)-butyrophenone) all 
of them remaining previously without drugs, during 
a week. Placebos proved useless, R 2028 proved to 
be a little superior. A second study was then made 
on two groups of 15 patients both of them having 
been treated during two weeks by a standard treat- 
ment of 300 mg. chlorpromazine a day. This treat- 
ment was continued in one group, the other receiving 
instead 50 mg. R 2028 a day. This experiment 
ио that both drugs have a similar action.”—V. 

anua. 


2332. Diamond, Leon S, & Marks, John В. 
(VA Hosp., American Lake, Wash.) Discontinu- 
ance of tranquilizers among chronic schizophrenic 
patients receiving maintenance dosage. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 247-251.—“Of forty chronic 
schizophrenic patients on maintenance dosage of one 
of two phenothiazine tranquilizers, half were put ОП 
placebos in a double-blind design. At three months 
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there was a tendency for the placebo group to show 
deterioration relative to the medication subjects but 
at six months the superiority of the medication group 
was definite both in terms of psychiatrists’ ratings 
and in terms of ward behavior ratings.” —N. H. 
Pronko. 

2333. Freedman, L. Z. “Truth” drugs. Scient. 
American, 1960, 202 (3), 145-154.—The plant sources 
and chemical structure of “truth” drugs are described 
along with their use in criminology and psychiatry. 
Although they cannot force the truth from criminals, 
they do “facilitate access to psychological reality.” — 
С. Т. Morgan. 


2334. Friedhoff, A. J., & Alpert, Murray. (New 
York U. Coll. Medicine) The effect of chlorprom- 
azine on the variability of motor task performance 
in schizophrenics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
110-116.—A finger-tapping test was administered to 
15 normal Ss, 15 schizophrenic patients treated with 
placebo, and 15 schizophrenics treated with chlor- 
promazine. Results showed increased heterogeneity 
in performance for the placebo group and decreased 
heterogeneity for the chlorpromazine-treated group. 
Implications of these and other findings are discussed. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


2335. Jacobs, R. Experimentation clinique du 
haloperidol (R1625) en psychiatrie. [Clinical ex- 
perimentation with haloperidol in psychiatry.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 560—575.—Haloperi- 
dol was given to 200 psychotic patients for а period 
of 18 months. Results were generally favorable. 35 
patients improved enough to be discharged. The 
neuroleptic effect induced by administration of initial 
moderate doses appears to have an additional thera- 
peutic value.—V. Sanua. 


_ 2336. Lippert, E. Stérungen der Konzentra- 
tionsfáhigkeit bei Schulkindern. [Concentration 
disturbances in school children.] Acta paedopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 27, 112-117, 148-151.—At the basis of 
disturbances of concentration is the organic syn- 
drome of fatigue. The psychiatric picture corre- 
sponds to а schizoid reaction. Drug therapy, educa- 
tional therapy, and occasional inpatient treatment 
are indicated.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2337. Oken, Donald; Grinker, Roy R., Heath, 
Helen A., Sabshin, Melvin, & Schwartz, Neena. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Stress re- 
sponse in a group of chronic psychiatric patients: 
Special reference to the use of curare as a stress- 
ful stimulus. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 451- 
466.—The Ss were 10 depressed males. Their изи 
response to stress was avoidance. On 2 consecutive 
days 30-minute stress periods were produced by an 
interview not permitting avoidance (since the patients 
were told that they could not continue remaining in 
their dependent states) and by curare injection on 
one day to block muscular activity. Physiological 
measurements revealed stress responses limited, how- 
ever, to the stress period. Curare administration di 
not effect much change. The patients proved to be 
capable of affective responses. (25 ref.)—L. W. 
Brandt, 


2338. Olson, Gordon W., & Peterson, Donald B. 
(Anoka State Hosp., Minn.) Sudden removal of 
tranquilizing drugs from chronic psychiatric pa- 
tients. J. neru. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 252-255.— 


35: 2333-2343: 


“This. study investigated the effects of sudden in- 
terruption of chemotherapy in 127 chronic hospi- 
talized psychiatric patients. The results indicated 
that 70 per cent of this group could remain drug-free 
for one month without negative effects, and that 
reintroduction of chemotherapy, -when indicated, was 
as effective as had been the initial drug. Also, the 
presence of distress was contraindication {о drug 
removal in the majority of cases, but not all. Finally, 
the results showed that when personnel found no 
overt indication for re-introduction of drugs, subtle 
or gradual deterioration did not occur up to six 
months following drug removal."—N. Н. Pronko. ў 


2339. Overall, John Е, & Gorham, Donald R. 
Factor space D? analysis applied to the study of 
changes in schizophrenic symptomatology during 
chemotherapy. J. clin. exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 
187-195.—A  factor-analytic method of multivariate 
analysis was applied to data in a drug evaluation 
study. Two dimensions of change were identified : 
improvement in ward behavior and improvement in 
mental processes. (French and Spanish summaries) 
—S. Kavruck. 

2340. Paquay, J. Arnould, F., & Burton, P. 
Étude clinique du R 2028 en psychiatrie. [Clini- 
cal study of R 2028 in psychiatry.] Acta neurol. psy- 
chiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 677-682.—"R 2028 (4-fluoro- 
4-4- (2"-methoxyphenyl) piperazino-butyrophenone ) 
tried for six months in а mental hospital had the fol- 
lowing physical effects : pronounced disorders of the 
circulation but lesser extrapyramidal effects than 
haloperidol. The mental activity is satisfactory, 
without having, however, produced cures. The drug 
appears to be an interesting neuroleptic because of 
the obtained sedation; combined with haloperidol it 
gave marked sedation in idiots and imbeciles. It is 
less powerful than haloperidol in hallucinations and 
deliria."—V. Sanua. 

2341. Royo, D., & Martin, F. (Inst. Epileptiques 
Lavigny, France) Modifications d’un trouble de 
la fonction visuo-motrice de structuration en 
cours de traitement chez un enfant sourd-muet 
élipleptique. [Treatment-induced changes in defec- 


tive perceptuo-motor organization in a deaf-mute epi- 
leptic child.) Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 113-121.— 
With change in anticonvulsive medication a 10-year- 
old epileptic deaf-mute showed significant improve- 
ment in performance on the Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test and Rey's Complex Figure—M. L. 
Simmel. 

2342. Saavedra, Alfredo ; Mariátegui, Javier, & 
Boggiano, Luis. La imipramina en los estados de- 
presivos. [The use of imipramine in depressive con- 
ditions.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1960, 23, 195- 
228.—A report of the results of the use of imipramine 
(tofranil) treatment on 40 depressives. Good re- 
sults were reached in 77.5% of the cases. Caution is 
recommended in its use with patients having cerebral 
arteriosclerosis.—K. M. Frumkin. 

2343. Sorel, L. Action antiépileptique éxperi- 
mentale et clinique du Zarontin. [Experimental 
and clinical antiepileptic action of Zarontin.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 551-559.—“Thirty- 
five patients unimproved by any 
were given during a period from three months to one 
year, 250 mg. to 1 gr. of Zarontin daily (P.M. 671, 
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35: 2344—2353 


Parke and Davis). Thirty of them presented ап 
epilepsy of centroencephalitic origin, either genuine 
petitmal, or myoclonical syndrome. Four improved 
strikingly, 18 showed a fair improvement and eight 
remained unchanged. The E.E.G. trace showed im- 
provement in 10 of the 30 cases, but none was nor- 
malized. Five cases, suffering from epilepsy that was 
not centroencephalitic, had no benefit by the therapy.” 
—V. Sanua. 


2344. Waelkens, J. Le R 1647 dans les états 
dépressifs. [К 1647 in depressive states.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat, Belg., 1960, 60, 576-583.—“The au- 
thor reports the results obtained with R 1647, 4-(4’- 
phenyl-2': 3’: 5’: 6’-tetrahydropyridino) 4’-methoxy 
Obutyrophenone hydrochloride (new original com- 
pound of the Research Laboratorium Dr. C. Janssen, 
Beerse, Belgium) in the ambulatory treatment of 50 
patients with depressions of the most various etiology. 
Treatment, which was fixed at the average dose of 60 
to 120 mg. orally daily, was continued for periods 
varying from six weeks to over six months. The 
drug proved successful (50% cures) in calming af- 
fective disorders and improving disposition. Best 
results were obtained in endogenous depressions and 
neurotic depressions."—J. Sanua. 


(See also Abstracts 1810, 1818, 1824, 2348) 


Shock Therapy 


` 2345. Green, Martin A. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N.Y.) Relation between threshold and du- 
ration of seizures and electrographic change dur- 
ing convulsive therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
131, 117-120.—No relationship was observed between 
the threshold strength for initial ECT treatment of 
39 patients and the degree of delta change in serial 
P during the course of treatment —N. H. 
ronko. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


2346. Binswanger, Ludwig. Daseinsanalyse und 
Psychotherapie. [Dasein analysis and psychother- 
apy.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 251— 
260.—Phenomenological and existential-analytical 
modes of experience are contrasted with discursive 
experience, Psychiatric existential analysis does not 
derive from a therapeutic insufficiency, but from a 
scientific insufficiency. It is not a psychotherapeutic 
technique, yet it is based largely on the experience 
of psychoanalysis without identifying itself with the 
later’s theoretical constructions. It approaches the 
patient as a whole, making him a partner in the en- 
counter.—G. Rubin-Rabson. i 


. 2347. Brown, Janet L. Prognosis from present- 
ing symptoms of preschool children with atypical 
development. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 
382-390.—On the basis of a study of preschool chil- 
dren who did well in treatment compared with those 
who did poorly, certain presenting symptoms were 
found to be significant for Prognosis. Children in 
the best group were able to play with toys appro- 
priately and presented more symptoms in the direc- 
tion of caution and inhibition. The worst cases ex- 
cluded stimuli and withdrew in all areas. No treat- 
ment variables seemed significant, suggesting that 
treatment may act as a catalyst in accelerating ego 
development in cases where the process. is partly 
under way; but that it is difficult to alter the direc- 
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tion of responding from total withdrawal to reaching 
out.—R. E. Perl. 


2348. Chandler, Arthur L., & Hartman, Morti- 
mer А. Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) as 
a facilitating agent in psychotherapy. AMA Arch, 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 286-299.—"'This paper re- 
ports the treatment of 110 patients with LSD ther- 
apy. . . . In conjunction with LSD therapy, deep- 
fantasy or waking-dream technique was used. With 
LSD therapy most patients showed greater depth of 
therapy and greater acceleration of therapy than they 
had shown with previous drugless psychotherapy."— 
C. T. Morgan. 

2349. Dollard, J., & Auld, F., Jr. (Yale Uni- 
versity) Scoring human motives: А manual. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer. Press, 1959. 452 
p. $9.50.—A detailed procedure for utilizing and 
scoring the complex motives of both patient and 
therapist in the psychotherapy situation is provided. 
Examples of patient motives scored singly and in 
combination are anxiety, hostility, sex, depression, 
love, psychosomatic symptoms, and reasoning. Ex- 
amples of therapist motives scored are interpretation, 
agreement, countertransference, and attempt to mo- 
tivate patient. An illustrative interview and informa- 
tion on reliability and validity are included.—B. 
Martin. 


2350. Ey, Henri. Valeur thérapeutique de l'ana- 
lyse existentielle. [Therapeutic value of existential 
analysis.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 241- 
251.—Normality is characterized by the intersubjec- 
tive bonds tying one being to other beings. The’ 
mentally ill have fallen into an imaginary symbolic 
world fettering them to themselves. Existential analy- 
sis penetrates the metaphoric enigmas, goes beyond 
psychoanalytic hermeneutics, and supplements it.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2351. Ferster, C. B. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) Reinforcement and punishment in the con- 
trol of human behavior by social agencies. In 
Social aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 
No. 10. Pp. 101-118.—"The present analysis em- 
phasizes the manipulatable aspects of environments 
potentially available to the patient. The behavior of 
the patient is treated directly as the subject matter 
of therapy rather than as a symptom of inner cause. 
. . . To the extent that behavioral processes are re- 
versible, it should be possible to change any perform- 
ance by manipulating the revelant factor within the 
context of the same process in which it was originally 
generated."—R. Kaelbling. 


2352. Hirsch, Ernest A. Interpretive flexibility 
as a condition set by schizophrenic children in 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 
397-404.—1 case is discussed in detail to illustrate 
the use of flexibility of interpretation in work with 
schizophrenic children. The technique requires the 
therapist to help the child to function better by per- 
mitting himself to be used as an “auxiliary ego” who 
pn his capacities available to the child—R. E- 

erl. 


_ 2353. Lofgren, L. B. Difficulties and ambigui- 
ties in using ‘results’ as an evaluating norm in psy- 
chiatry. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 95-103.— 
“If a certain technique is used in order to achieve а 
certain goal its efficiency can sometimes be expresse 
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in terms of ‘results’ This obviously presupposes 2358. Storrow, Hugh A. (U. California, Los 
clear knowledge of primary conditions, and a de- Angeles) The measurement of outcome in psy- 
scription of the goal in unambiguous terms. Results chotherapy. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, :2, 
cannot be used to evaluate а superstructure connected 142-146.—"Using a series of rating scales grouped 
with the technique. . . - If the primary conditions and under the five adjustment areas described by Knight, 
the goal cannot be stated in explicit terms, the term a series of scores for therapeutic outcome were col- 
results must be ambiguous. The latter applies in lected from the patient, the therapist, a relative or 
psychiatry.—C. . L. Winder. friend of the patient, and an independent judge, who 

2354, Masserman, Jules H. (8S. Michigan Blvd. used material in the patient's chart. Using the 
Chicago, Ill.) The office therapy of psychosomatic judge's rating as a criterion, weights were assigned 
disorders. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 320-329.— to therapist's and patient's ratings in order to arrive 
The therapist serves as good parent, skilled tech- аё an index of therapeutic outcome. This procedure , 
nician, and magician. Man wants power over his en- was found to be possible only when therapists with 
vironment, peaceful relations with other human specialized professional training did the rating.” — 
beings, and some supernatural force which he can Author summary. 
control through his behavior. Therapy must not try 2359. Strachstein, Harriet W. (New York U.) 
to destroy these 3 “Ur-delusions” which are part of A comparison of individual and group psycho- 
being human but must use them towards growth. therapy on the basis of the recognition of the 
Any technique is valuable if it is effective. The aim transference object, the interpretation of, and the 
of psychotherapy is “to help the patient recognize working through of, the transference. Disserta- 
that his previous Pete of behavior кы neither tion Abstr., 1960, 20, 4710.—Abstract. 
as necessary nor as à vantageous as he had im- апо: r ange- 
plicitly assumed them to be” and "that new potes „2%. Tramer М. Газ аг ERE 
of conduct are really preferable” in terms of happi- jnnatae vitae infantilis) [The phenomenon of 
ness and usefulness to society.—L. W. Brandi. innate life patterns in childhood.] Y paedopsy- 

2355. Schaffner, Bertram. (NYC) Thoughts chiat, 1960, 27, 129-139.—A. pathological case of 
about therapy today. Ment. Hyg, NY, 1959, 43, fear, independent of favorable environmental condi- 
339-350.—A philosophically oriented appraisal of tions is described, and is considered an innate pat- 
what is happening in the field of psychotherapy today tern of life. With this in mind, treatment was 
with particular emphasis on the need for psycho- planned with favorable results. Comparisons of this ` 
analysts to become more aware and appreciative of phenomenon are made with animal psychology.—G. 
the Каст 86 gained from experimental studies in  Rubin-Rabson. 
psychiatry, psychology, and biology which may ex- 8 
plain psychological function in a more realistic fash- ( | Whitehorn, Тон ore, Md Зат. 
ion. The stress is on the need for the analyst neither Jo ate Ge рє RM ein Î variable in the 
to expect more from himself than he can deliver to ute ome of treatment with schizophrenic patients 
Be ре nor to i MR. to seek unattain- ner. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 215-223 j 
able solutions.—9M. A. Seidenfeld. wid SOS 5 2 j 

5 H 2362. Williams, Joan MORS QU Michigan) The 
OR e DE A., ec o J > influence of therapist commitment on progress in 
ушп, Helen E, & Glatzer Henriette т. Sym елсе ару, Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4727. 
bined individual and group psychoanalysis. Sym- ра ру. X deles 
posium, 1959. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, —Abstract. 
223-246.—Shaskan raises the question, "Must in- (See also Abstracts 2234, 2316, 2408, 2532) 
dividual and group .psychotherapy be opposed?” X 
Sager believes that concurrent group and individual Therapeutic Process 
analysis, although posing many problems for the 9363, Adkins, Beatrice б. (Columbia 0) 
therapist, can allow for a mote complete working Guides to conduct in reconstructive psychother- 
through of problems on various psychological and ару, Dissertation Abstr, 1960, 21, 673.—Abstract. 
levelopmental levels. In the discussion Durkin con- Д ў Brandeis U.) The dif- 
firms Sager’s conclusions, but suggests that Sager’s 2364. Baker, Elliot. (Brandeis U.) 8 
concept of transference puts undue limitations upon ferential effects of two psychotherapeutic En 
the combined therapy. On the other hand, Glatzer proaches on client percer d ч i Hoi KRA 
eels that the need to place an individual patient in chol., 1960, 7, 46-50. — Base rus f led io AS sige 
a group, or vice versa, often stems as much from the pists and 28 clients, the dr ding" bg pis uod 


analysts c m the needs of nificant differences between і 
4 ошентиш жае Ee psychotherapeutic treatments for the reduction of 


the patient. Th fill in the therapist's un- ment: 1 t 
conscious blind poc eect i more FEET. un- “indiscriminate perceptions,” for discrepancies Ље- 
derstanding by lending him ego support—R. E. Perl. сп dian i ош 
i of them, or or the reduction of res с analyz- 
Stowe sont x Er M of peres ing problems. It is concluded that the investigation 
apy, Vol. I. Ni ae os z S Rm т, 1960. Pp. 64- suggests relatively more resistance in clients who dis- 
CECI S OE ATE Ex of: DS eae aren patients continue therapy; and that “a leading psychotherapy 
after psychoth: Г + d: improved, another may be more effective than a reflective psychotherapy 
%4 nee: EAT ue Din ae improved, in reducing personal overgeneralizations. —HM. M. 
and 5-10% were markedly improved. 6095 of psy- Reece. 6 { 

chosomatic. patients mou Eus themselves improv: 2365. Burton, Arthur. (San Jose, Calif.) The 
(German and French summaries)—C. Т. Morgan. clinician as moralist. J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 
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207-218.—Moral or value contamination of patients 
has been forbidden in the training of psychologists 
and psychiatrists, but the unspoken communications 
transfer these to patients. The author points out 
that continuity and integrity of morality in psychol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis, whatever their cost, are to 
the benefit of the patient. "He then knows where the 
clinician stands in the world and operates within it. 
lt is the kind of consistency and basic honesty he 
seeks and which is also the goal of every psycho- 
therapist" The clinician needs more rather than 
less involvement with his patient and by not de- 
ceiving himself can place his morality consciously at 
the disposal of his patient but not impose it upon him. 
—C. A. Curran. 


2366. Dalmau, Carlos J. (322 Central Park W., 
NYC) Problems of transference analysis. Arch. 
crim. Psychodynamics, 1960, 4, 13-31.—The root of 
psychoanalysis' failure to fulfill therapeutic expec- 
tations resides in its conception of transference as 
merely a shadow of a childhood conflict. New tech- 
niques, recognizing transference as affectively mul- 
tiplied rather than diminished, may interpret and 
rechannel acting out tendencies and thus utilize posi- 
tive aspects of this process.—4. Eglash. 


2367. Harris, I. D. Unconscious factors com- 
mon to parents and analysts. Int. J, Psycho-Anal., 
1960, 41, 123-129.— The following common factors 
were found in the emotional growth of an individual 
in both the parent-child and the patient-therapist 
relationships: (a) parent and therapist are both more 
mature than the child-patient, (b) the child-patient 
can identify with a more mature individual in both 
relationships, and (c) introjection and projections 
operate in both relationships to facilitate the emo- 
tional development of the patient-child.—G. Elias. 


2368. Jackson, M. Jung’s “archetype”: Clarity 
or confusion? Brit J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 83- 
94.—A series of events during psychotherapeutic 
treatment of a case is discussed to illustrate the im- 
plications of the archetype concept. Characteristics 
of archetypal imagery are specified. The role of 
mutual interaction of patient and psychotherapist as 
a crucial therapeutic event is emphasized.—C. L. 
Winder. 


2369. Kelman, Harold. (American Inst. Psy- 
choanalysis, NYC) “Kairos” and the therapeutic 
Process. J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 233-269.— 
“Kairos” is a qualitative, experiential, and unique 
element in time and “refers to a spiritual event in 
the life history of an illness, be it physical, psycho- 
logical, moral or involve confronting a whole way of 
having lived.” Therapy with its notions of adjust- 
ment, adaptation, and functioning of human beings 
blocks the concept of kairos so it is not recognized 
or understood. A philosophy of human nature based 
on the urge to self-realization is essential to the con- 
cept of kairos, and both patient and therapist must 
be able to grow in therapy. Illustrative case material 
and a summarizing conclusion complete the work.— 
C. A. Curran. 


2370. Laforgue, Rene. (62° Rue de la Tour, 
Paris, France) Die Rolle von Auge und Ohr in 
der Psychotherapie. [The role of the eye and ear 
in psychotherapy.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1959, 5, 
167-171.—A theoretical discussion of the effect upon 
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the mind of differentially integrated visual and/or 
auditory stimuli in individuals with varying oppor- 
tunities for exposure to either or both kinds of 
stimuli is followed by practical suggestions for the 
utilization of visual or auditory techniques in psy- 
chotherapy. Painting and drawing are recommended 
for compulsives and introverts. Monophonic or iso- 
plastic music is also recommended for introverts, 
Alloplastic or polyphonic music is recommended for 
extroverts and manic-depressives to encourage in- 
troversion.—L. Katz. 

2371. Neumann, E. Das Schópferische als Zen-. 
tralproblem der Psychotherapie. [The creative as 
the central problem of psychotherapy.] Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom., 1960, 8, 351-364.—The creative 
reality of man is based on the coexistence of the per- 
sonal ego and the transpersonal self. The thera- 
peutic approach of analytical psychology consists 
in reinstating, by means of transference and by the 
experience of the creative psyche, the ego-self unity 
which the sick modern human being has lost.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

2372. Selzer, Melvin L. (Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
use of first names in psychotherapy. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 3, 216-218.—Everything the psycho- 
therapist does must be therapeutic for the patient. 
Otherwise the patient may be harmed. Therapists 
may want to address their patients by first names to 
meet their own needs, These include the need: to 
feel superior, to minimize the severity of the patient's 
ilness, to relieve guilt feelings about lack of prog- 
ress by "avoiding therapeutic commitment," to reduce 
the therapist's own anxiety by pretending a social 
instead of a professional relationship. By treating 
the patient as less mature the therapist may en- 
courage further regression by the patient. Patients 
should be addressed by first name only after careful 
consideration that this is therapeutically indicated.— 
L. W. Brandt. 

2373. Strupp, Hans H. (Chapel Hill, N.C.) Na- 
ture of psychotherapist’s contribution to treat- 
ment process. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 219- 
231.—Therapists’ personalities and qualifications are 
more decisive in treatment then technique. The work 
of experienced therapists should be analyzed on the 
basis of: (a) their accounts and (b) observations 
for the existence or absence of common factors. An 
experiment consisting of “a sound film of an initial 
interview between a middle-aged, male patient and a 
young resident, to which therapists in the audience 
were invited to respond as vicarious interviewers, 
showed that “the more experienced therapists tended 
to rate the patient's disturbance as more severe - . · 
and expressed more negative attitudes towards the 
patient.” Perception of and attitude towards the pa- 
tient reflect the therapist’s own personality. If the 
latter does not encompass “integrity, honesty, and 
dedication,” no technique will achieve positive treat- 
ment results.—L. W. Brandt. 


2374. Tausch, Reinhard. (U. Marburg, Ger- 
many) Das psychotherapeutische Gespräch: Er- 
wachsenen-Psychotherapie іп  nicht-directiver 
Orientierung. [The psychotherapeutic talk: Adult 
psychotherapy in nondirective orientation.] ed 
tingen, Germany: Verlag für Psychologie, 1960. 21 
p.—A detailed description of the basic assumptions, 
experimental findings, application, technique, results, 
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and training for nondirective psychotherapy with 
quotations in translation from Rogers and other 
American sources and numerous excerpts from taped 
interviews with German clients. (83-item bibliog.) 
—L. W. Brandt. 


2375, Wallach, Martin S., & Strupp, Hans H. 
(U. North Carolina School Medicine) Psycho- 
therapists’ clinical judgments and attitudes to- 
ward patients. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 316- 
323.—82 practicing medical psychotherapists read 2 
case histories recording clinical impressions, esti- 
mates, and attitudes. Therapist personality factors 
are important in clinical judgments and therapeutic 
procedures. Therapists are “warmer” to highly mo- 
tivated patients—A. A. Kramish. 


Group Therapy 


2376. De Wit, Fred. Therapist behavior in 
group therapy. Provo Pap., 1957, 1(3), 1-11— 
The author advances what he believes is the essence 
of group therapy and how the therapist can behave to 
enhance the process. Variability and versatility are 
offered as the aims of good group therapy; and the 
suggestion is made that therapy is an intensification 
of the interpersonal, interactive aspects of daily liv- 
ing whose process is hampered by the traditional 
doctor-patient relationship. A group therapist 
should: (a) engage in constant re-evaluation of his 
position in the group, (b) be inclined to free expres- 
sion in a differsified manner, (c) be prepared to dis- 
E relationships that are becoming stabilized —W. 

ш. 


2377. Jacks, I. (New York U. A study of ac- 
cessibility to group therapy of a group of in- 
carcerated adolescent offenders. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 21, 1254.— Abstract. 


2378. McGriff, Dorothy. Working with a group 
of authoritative mothers. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(1), 
63-68.—The group therapy described (of authori- 
tarian mothers of psychiatrically hospitalized pa- 
tients) produced no significant improvement in the 
mothers or the patients.—G. Elías. 


2379. Maldonado-Sierra, Eduardo D. & Trent, 
Richard D. (Puerto Rico Inst. Psychiatry, Baya- 
món) The sibling relationship in group psycho- 
therapy with Puerto Rican schizophrenics. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 239-244—"This paper sum- 
marizes one way a group psychotherapeutic process 
was made more culturally relevant for Puerto Rican 
schizophrenics.” The role of the sibling relationship 
in therapy is stressed. —N. H. Pronko. 


2380. Psathas, G. (Indiana U.) Phase move- 
ment and equilibrium tendencies in interaction 
Process in psychotherapy groups.  Sociomeiry, 
1960, 23, 177-194.—^*Nine meetings of each of two 
psychotherapy groups engaged in therapy for a year 
were analyzed according to Bales' interaction proc- 
ess analysis category system. ... Results show that 
over the total number of meetings the phase sequence 
pattern is found; a balance between actions and re- 
actions occurs when the therapists interaction 15 
included in the analysis but not when he is excluded; 
and the distribution of acts by initiator and target 
shows, with few exceptions, a pattern whereby the 
rank number of acts directed to the group as a whole 
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vary with the rank of the initiator."—H. P. Shelley. 

2381. Scheidlinger, Saul. Experiential group 
treatment of severely deprived latency-age chil- 
dren. Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 356-368.— 
Activity group therapy was used experimentally for 
latency-age children who have experienced marked 
deprivation in their lives and consequently developed 
serious disturbances in ego functioning. For these 
groups the therapist had to become more open and 
direct in his emotional reactions and verbalizations, 
readier to use restraint, and frequent verbal inter- 
vention. Case material is presented to depict the 
usefulness of a guided gratification, regression, and 
upbringing through group therapy for these children. 
—R. E. Perl. 


2382. Spear, F. С. Deterioration in schizo- 
phrenic control groups. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1960, 33, 143-148.—Group treatment of hospitalized 
schizophrenic patients was of doubtful value. Some 
patients responded to physical treatment. The “re- 
jection effect” is emphasized, i.e., the tendency for 
the control group to deteriorate with a resulting dif- 
ference from the experimental groups.—C. L. Winder. 


2383. Truax, C. B. (U. Wisconsin) The proc- 
ess of group psychotherapy: Relationships be- 
tween hypothesized therapeutic conditions and in- 
trapersonal explorations. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 676.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 2839) 


Special Therapies 


2384. Gibby, Robert G., Adams, Henry B, & 
Carrera, Richard N. (VA Hosp., Richmond, Va.) 
Therapeutic changes in psychiatric patients fol- 
lowing partial sensory deprivation. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 3, 33-42.— "Thirty white male VA 
neuropsychiatric patients, representing major cate- 
gories of functional psychiatric disorders, were sub- 
jected to social isolation and deprivation of visual 
and auditory stimuli. . . . The number of subjects 
showing changes in both the positive (better) and 
the negative (worse) direction on . . . [a] rating 
scale was much greater than chance, but positive 
changes for the group as a whole considerably out- 
numbered negative changes. . . . The results strongly 
suggested previously unsuspected psychotherapeutic 
possibilities of sensory deprivation methods, and ap- 
peared to be inconsistent with many other published 
investigations which stressed the disruptive effects 
of sensory deprivation on mental functioning."—C. T. 
Morgan. 

2385. Lebo, D. (Carter Memorial Hosp... In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) Age and suitability for nondirec- 
tive play therapy. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 231- 
238.—4 children each of age groups 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 
years old (total N= 10 normal boys plus 10 normal 
girls) yielded 4092 statements in 3 1-hour nondirec- 
five undivided play therapy sessions | (total = 60) 
with play materials selected from published lists of 
recommended (38) and nonrecommended toys (23). 
During play therapy the 12-year-olds spoke less than 
the younger age levels. Conclusion that “nondirec- 
tive play therapy toys seemed to restrict the speech 
of 12-year olds,” and thus children of this age deemed 
unsuitable for “present day nondirective play ther- 
apy.” (23-item bibliog.)—N. Phillips. 
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2386. Ackman, Phyllis. (U. Michigan) The 
effects of induced regression on thinking proc- 
esses. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 365.—Abstract. 


2387. Boyer, L. B. A hypothesis regarding the 
time of appearance of the dream screen. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 114-122.—Dream screen ap- 
pearances occur when the following co-exist: (a) 
the patient has reached the state of development when 
narcissistic identification is giving way to true object 
relationships, (b) there is threat that patient may 
lose a new "object," and (c) an event occurs which 
reminds the patient of a childhood trauma which re- 
sulted from his feeling of being deserted by his 
mother.—G. Elias. 

2388. Crasilneck, Harold B., & Jenkins, M. T. 
(5908 Meadowcrest Dr., Dallas, Tex.) Further 
studies in the use of hypnosis as a method of an- 
esthesia. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 152-158.— 
A presentation of some of the problems involved in 
the use of hypnoanesthesia. It should be employed 
in terms of the patient's particular status. It appears 
that there are several problems in which hypnosis is 
an acceptable and perhaps preferable method of an- 
esthesia. Also mentioned are disadvantages of using 
hypnoanesthesia. (17-item bibliog.)—M. V. Kline. 


2389. de Rivera, Joseph. The postural sway 
test and its correlations. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. MR005.13-3001, Sub. 7, 
No.3. ii 31 p.—A replicated relationship was dem- 
onstrated between the Postural Sway Test and pre- 
flight navigation grades and flight grades. Study by 
questionnaire suggested that the Postural Sway Test 
measures the willingness of S to accept communica- 
tion from another person when the communication 
has implications for his own actions. (15 ref.)— 
L. Shatin. 

2390. Dittborn, Julio M. (Psychiatric Clinic, 
Р.О. Box 6507, Santiago, Chile) Expectation as a 
factor of sleep suggestibility. J. clin. exp. Hyp- 
nosis, 1958, 6, 164—170.—Expectation as defined seems 
to be a fundamental factor in the sleep suggestibility 
of a group of selected Ss. The suggested sleep in 
this experimental situation does not seem to corre- 
spond to amnestic hypnosis; however, it does cor- 
respond to it in Ss previously induced by other 
methods. A parallelism does not seem to exist be- 
tween the postural sway test and suggestibility de- 
termined by this method.—M. V. Kline. 


2391. Fujisawa, K., & Obonai, T. (Tokyo U. 
Education, Japan) Psycho-physiological studies 
of hypnotic sleep. Jap. J. Psychol, 1960, 31, 94— 
101.—3 hypnotic Ss, 2 female and 1 male, were given 
the suggestion to sleep after hypnotic catalepsy and 
amnesia had been induced. The resulting state was 
studied by a variety of measures (EEG, EKG, GSR, 
and patellar reflex) under 2 conditions—with rap- 
port (I) and without rapport (II) between S and E. 
No significant differences were found between hyp- 
notic sleep (II) and natural sleep, but hypnotic 
sleep (I) was found to differ from the waking state, 
hypnotic trance, and natural sleep. (English sum- 
mary)—J. Lyons. А È 

2392. Jones, Marshall B., & Goodson, James E. 
The effect of boredom on suggestibility. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959, Proj. No. NM 16 
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01 11, Sub. 16, No. 1. ii, 10 p—Deprivation of 
social contact for 715-9 hours yielded a demonstrable 
but small increase in suggestibility of naval aviation 
cadets as measured by the Hull body-sway test—L, 
Shatin, 

2393. Schmidl, Fritz. Psychoanalysis and ex- 
istential analysis. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 
344-354.—The obscure language and terminology, 
and the grandiose claims to offer a new dimension, of 
the existential analysts block communications with 
Freudian psychoanalysts. Matter-of-fact descrip- 
tions of existential therapy, rather than philosophical 
explanations, are needed before a psychoanalytic 
evaluation of existential practice can be made.—L. 
N. Solomon. 


2394. Schneck, Jerome M. (26 W. 9th St., NYC) 
Relationships between hypnotist-audience and 
hypnotist-subject interaction. J. clin. exp. Hyp- 
nosis, 1958, 6, 171-181.—Patients discussing or en- 
tering hynotherapy are frequently influenced in their 
attitudes by some measure of direct or indirect con- 
tact with popular exhibitions of hypnosis. Expec- 
tations, interpretations, general behavior, etc., are 
affected as a result. The relationships between hyp- 
notist-audience and hypnotist-S interaction are of 
interest within the larger context of interpersonal 
relations involving small and large groups.—M. V. 
Kline. 

2395. Sears, Alden B., & Talcott, Martha M. 
(218 N. 10th St., Geneva, Nebr.) Hypnotic induc- 
tion by use of non-meaningful languages: A pilot 
study. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 136-138.—46 
university students were asked to report on which of 
3 foreign languages was most relaxing. Future work 
should be directed so as to explore the possibilities of 
accentuating monotony, rhythm, or actual similarity 
in the different languages.—M. V. Kline. 


2396. Uhr, Leonard. (U. Michigan) Learning 
under hypnosis: What do we know? What 


‘should we know? J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 


121-135.—We know a good bit about many of the 
variables involved in the learning of material under 
hypnosis, and a number of interesting and testable 
hypotheses could be generated. We should be able to 
learn an enormous amount about the hypnotic state 
once we have a dependent variable sensitive enough 
to its changes so that we can look at its differential 
cives and begin to see what it is about.—M. V. 
Ane. 


2397. Underwood, Н. W. (U. Illinois) The 
validity of hypnotically induced visual hallucina- 
tions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 61, 39-46— 
Varying degrees of visual distortion were found to 
be related to varying degrees of hypnotic trance. Jn 
general, hypnotically induced perceptual distortion 
was not as effective as the “real thing."—G. Frank. _ 


2398. Weitzenhoffer, A. M., & Moore, R. К. 
Influence of certain hypnotic suggestions upon 4 
type of visual illusion: Preliminary report. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 137—Of 26 carefully 
chosen Ss 12 proved to be highly susceptible to sug- 
gested hallucinations (based on the Zelner visual il- 
lusion). “The present data . . . [are] preliminary 
evidence in support of the contention that not al 
hypnotic behavior is pretense or role-playing, that 
hypnotic experiences in the form of hallucinations 
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can have a reality comparable to that of actual events 
and objects, and that it is possible to study subjective 
phenomena in an objective manner.” —C. H. Am- 
mons. 

2399. Wolpert, Edward A. (U. Chicago) Stud- 
ies in psychophysiology of dreams. AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 231-241.—"'Brain waves, eye 
movements, and electromyographic potentials in the 
extremities were studied in eight subjects over 20 


“nights of experimental sleep. A greater incidence of 


isolated wrist activity was observed during dreaming 
periods of sleep than in nondreaming periods of sleep. 
An association was observed between electromyo- 
graphic activity and manifest dream activity."—C. T. 
Morgan. 

Case STUDIES & CASEWORK 


2400. Bemmels, Violet G. Seven fighting fami- 
lies. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(1), 91-99.—Reports success 
in individual casework treatment of 7 New York City 
chronic multiproblem families who were visited by 
the same caseworker for 18-24 months. The rela- 
tionship that developed with this one worker enabled 
the families to improve where former desultory short 
term contacts by these families with a variety of 
social agencies had brought no help.—G. Elías. 

2401. Berg, R. B. Combining group and case- 
work treatment in a camp setting. Soc. Wk., 1960, 
5(1), 56-62.—In this combination of group and in- 
dividual psychotherapy in a camp setting, à single 
therapist would administer individual therapy to a 
camper and observe the child's adjustment in camp. 
The therapist also manipulated the camp environ- 
ment to suit therapy goals.—G. Elías. 

2402. Biermann, Gerd. Behandlung einer psy- 
chogenen Depression. [Treatment of a psycho- 
genic depression.] Acta psychother: psychosom., 
1960, 8, 307-318.—In an 18-year-old woman, psycho- 
genic depression was unrelieved by insulin therapy. 
Identification with an older depressed patient created 
a pseudo-catatonic attitude with refusal of food. En- 
suing crisis was overcome by cathartic breakthrough 
(Fromm-Reichmann technique). Rapid convales- 
cence resulted and steady further development was 
indicated by a check-up aíter 3 years.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2403. Bour, P. Psychothérapie croisée d'un 
couple névrotique. [Overlapping therapy with a 
neurotic couple.] Evolut. psychiat., 1960, 25, 255- 
269.—A ‘man suffering from a phobia which inter- 
fered with his job was treated by psychoanalysis. 
Next, his wife, who had dermatological and ulcerous 
conditions, was treated separately. Later, both were 
treated simultaneously. Some of the techniques used 
were clinical tests, narcoanalysis, and psychodrama. 
The problems of both patients were alleviated, and 
3 years later their adjustment was still favorable. 
The man resumed his work, and the cutaneous syn- 
drome of his wife disappeared.—L. A. Ostlund. 

2404. Hartman, A. (Southeast Nassau Guidance 
Center, Seaford, N.Y.) The use of the workers 
vacation in casework treatment. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 
41, 310-313.— The caseworker's vacation may be an 
unfortunate incident in the casework process by hind- 
ering progress or precipitating the client's with- 
drawal from treatment, “If consciously and pur- 
posefully used in the casework process, however, the 
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worker’s vacation can be a helpful tool in facilitating 
the progress of the client."—G. Hearn. 

2405. Itzin, F. (State U. Iowa) The use of tape 
recording in field work. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 41, 
197-202.—A study of 13 students and their super- 
visors to determine the value of tape recordings in 
field work teaching and learning. Both the advan- 
tages and disadvantages in their use are discussed 
although the opinions of the 13 student-supervisor · 
pairs was that the balance was on the positive side.— 
G. Hearn. 

2406. Khan, M. M. Regression and integration 
in the analytic setting. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 
41, 130-146.—Discusses the ‘successful 3-year analy- 
sis of a woman, whose tenacity in remaining in ther- 
apy despite many obstacles contributed to the cure.— 
G. Elias, 

2407. Kronhausen, Phyllis, & Kronhausen, Eber- 
hard. Sex histories of American college men. 
New York: Ballantine, 1960. 313 p. $5.00.—Con- 
cerned with the psychosexual histories of approxi- 
mately 200 students enrolled in a marriage course in 
an all-male, eastern college. Background factors 
covered included: sources of sex information, mas- 
turbation, memories of early childhood sexual experi- 
ences, adolescent sexual experiences, homo- or hetero- 
sexual contacts, and specific college-level sexual 
experiences including necking, petting, premarital, 
extramarital, and prostitute relations.—D. G. Brown. 


2408. Lacombe, P. Le probléme du jumeau 
monozygote tel qu’il transparait dans une com- 
pulsion masochique de duper. [A masochistic 
compulsion to cheat in identical twins.] Rec. Franc. 
psychanal., 1960, 24, 169-186.—The analytic sessions 
of a 41-year-old identical twin are presented to illus- 
trate his compulsive need to cheat as he was cheated 
at birth by a mutilated unity. He seeks to find this 
unity in relations with his twin, relatives, analyst, 
parents. Cruel treatment of his son is surrogate 
annihilation of his twin. Therapy succeeds in de- 
veloping a feeling of “nonidentity” as a twin, while 
his twin remains in his original role—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2409. Munt, Janet S. Fear of dependency: A 
factor in casework with alcoholics. Soc. Wh., 
1960, 5(1), 27-32.—Relates 2 unsuccessfully treated 
alcoholics who displayed strong dependency wishes 
with concurrent fears of these learnings.—G. Elias. 


2410. Paterson, J. E, & Cyr, F. E. (U. Edin- 
burgh) The use of the home visit in present-day 
social work. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 41, 184-191.—A 
study of 141 families registered with the Family 
Health Clinic of the Howard University School of 
Public Health, 50 of whom were visited in their 
homes by a female caseworker during the first 3 
months after the birth of the baby. The study in- 
dicated that the home visit can be used to the ad- 
vantage of both client and worker in present-day 
casework practice. It indicated also that the factors 
of timing and the identity of the visitor were also 
important—G. Hearn. 

2411. Perlman, Helen Н. (U. Chicago) Intake 
and some role considerations. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 
41, 171-177.—The paper is concerned with the “third 
man” problem—the 1 person in 3 who does not re- 
turn to the agency after the initial intake interview. 
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Instead of regarding the beginning phase of casework 
as chiefly a study or exploratory phase, it is advocted 
that its purpose should be “to engage the applicant 
in working to use the help the agency can offer him 
. . . to help an ‘applicant’ to undertake the role of 
‘client.’” Suggestions are made as to how this may 
be done.—G. Hearn. 


2412, Rapoport, Lydia, & Dorst, Kate S. (С. 
California, Berkeley) Teamwork in a rehabilita- 
tion setting: A case illustration. Soc. Casewk., 
1960, 41, 291—297.— The case of a 21-year-old man, 
severly handicapped from birth by spaciticity due to 
cerebral palsy, is used to indicate that an effective 
rehabilitative program demands a “total push" effort 
and that such an effort requires close and purposeful 
collaboration of multidiscipline personnel in both the 
intramural settling and in the community. The re- 
habilitative program extending over a period of 4 
years shows the vital need for coordination of team 
activities and the fact that the specific leadership of 
the team may change over a period of time; in the 
case presented, from the medical personnel to the 
psychological personnel and then to the patient him- 
self—G. Hearn. 


2413. Stuchlik, J., & Bobon, J. Les “druses” 
écrites et dessinées (Kontaminationen, Blend- 
ings): Pathogenie de certains néomorphismes. 
[*Blendings" written and drawn: Pathogenesis of 
certain neomorphisms.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 
1960, 60, 529-550.—‘The authors report a case which 
is unique in psychiatric literature. Their patient, 
Czech-born, draws, from 6 normal forms (a fish, a 
maid, a caterpillar, etc.) a series of telescoped forms 
becoming more and more complex to a sort of mon- 
ster, unintelligible at first sight. Simultaneously, 
these composite forms are translated in verbal forms 
which are also blending normal words. . . . The draw- 
ings are remarkable and the corresponding [words] 
have been perfectly made out in Czech, German and 
French.”—V. Sanua. 


2414. Taylor, R. К. Identification and ego- 
directive casework. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(1), 39-45.— 
The caseworker helps the client to internalize so- 
cially acceptable social norms and to acquire an ego 
structure which is adequate to cope with the adjust- 
ments to these norms. The client may be led to 
modification of his ego ideals and norms, or he may 
be encouraged to relate to reference groups which 
support the proper ideals and facilitate his adjust- 
ment.—G. Elias. 

2415. Thomas, R. E., Gilliam, J. J., & Walker, 
Dollie R. Casework services for alcoholics in a 
magistrate’s court. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(1), 33-38— 
Describes the casework service attached to a magis- 
trate’s court in Maryland. The court referred al- 
coholics to this service.—G. Elias. 


2416. Visher, John S. (3031 Telegraph, Berke- 
ley, Calif.) Successful therapy in a case of in- 
fanticide. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1960, 4, 76— 
90.—A 27-year-old woman, admitted to a psychiatric 
hospital following her murder of her children, was 
amnesic for the episode, unaware that the children 
were dead. Her amnesia was accepted by a jury as 
evidence of insanity. After therapy, she “realized 
that she had killed her children because of her hope 
that they would be together in heaven." Further 
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therapy stimulated reintegration and realistic plan- 
ning.—A. Eglash. 

2417. Wallach, Michael A., Ulrich, David N., & 
Grunebaum, Margaret B. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Relationship of family disturbance 
to cognitive difficulties in a learning-problem 
child. J. consult. Psychol, 1960, 24, 355-360.—A 
young boy's problems are studied in therapy from 
basic family relationships through emotional difficul- 
ties to cognitive processes. Chronic disturbance in 
parental and family relationships can result in cog- 
nitive difficulties for a child.—4. А. Kramish. 


(See also Abstract 2360) 


PsYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


2418. Astrup, C. & Ødegård, Mrnulv. (Vin- 
deren, Oslo, Norway) ‘The influence of hospital 
facilities and other local factors upon admissions 
to psychiatric hospitals. Acta psychiat. neurol. 
Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 289-301.— АП first admissions 
to psychiatric hospitals in Norway 1916-55 are ana- 
lyzed, Admission rates increased invariably with im- 
provement in hospital facilities and after appointment 
of a new superintendent. Previous geographical dif- 
ferentials have been levelling out. No long-time in- 
crease in mental morbidity was found.—R. Kaelbling. 

2419, Brooks, George W., Deane, William N., & 
Ansbacher, Heinz L. Rehabilitation of chronic 
schizophrenic patients for social living. J. indiv. 
Psychol. 1960, 16, 189-196.—A description of the 
Vermont Project for the Rehabilitation of Chronic 
Schizophrenic Patients in which it is found that “at 
least 50% of a very chronic group of patients can be 
released. from the hospital and restored to the com- 
munity. . . . [and] 50% to 80% of those released 
attain economic and social restoration.” —A. К. 
Howard. 

2420. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U.) So- 
cial and emotional development of students in col- 
lege and university. Part І. Ment. Hyg, NY, 
1959, 43, 358-367.— The 1st part of an extended dis- 
cussion of the author's plan for colleges and universi- 
ties to assist their students toward better self-under- 
standing and improved interpersonal relations. To 
accomplish this Farnsworth urges a broadening of 
the goals of education in institutions of higher learn- 
ing through supplying psychiatric services which 
will assist the student to a better understanding of 
his reactions to conflict. He discusses some of the 
experience of psychiatrists currently working in col- 
lege programs and the goals that they are seeking 
to attain. He encourages colleges to seek such pro- 
fessional staff psychiatrists and indicates the need to 
offer adequate salaries, opportunities for outside prac- 
tice, and a greater appreciation of the task the col- 
lege psychiatrist must face in fulfilling his obligations 
to staff and student.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2421. Goodman, N. Are there differences be- 
tween fee and non-fee cases? Soc. Wk., 1960, 5 
(4), 46-52.—Fee paying clients of social work agen- 
cies, as against non-fee paying clients, are less likely 
to undertake therapy aíter intake service; but they 


are more likely to remain in, and profit from, therapy 


once they undertake it.—G. Elias. 
2422. Kiland, J. R. (U. Minnesota) Occupa- 
tional prestige in two Veteran’s Administration 
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hospitals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1255.—Ab- 
stract. 

2423. Locke, Ben Z., Kramer, Morton; Timber- 
lake, Charles E., Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Smelt- 
zer, Donald. (United States Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Md.) Problems in interpretation of pat- 
terns of first admissions to Ohio State public 
mental hospitals for patients with schizophrenic 
reactions. Їп Social aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. 
res. Rep., 1958, No. 10. Pp. 172-196.—" Admission 
rates among the nonwhite population were higher 
than among the white population; rates among íe- 
males were usually higher than rates among males; 
the peak admission rate was usually in the 25-34 age 
group; years of school completed did not appear to 
be associated with admission rates; rates were much 
higher among the separated, divorced, or single as 
compared to the married or widowed; males classi- 
fied as laborers had the highest rate compared to 
other occupations; rates among employed females 
were somewhat higher than among females keeping 
house; females engaged as laborers, domestics or 
service workers had higher rates than females in 
other occupations. Metropolitan rates were usually 
higher than non-metropolitan rates, but in a four-way 
breakdown, the high non-metropolitan area involving 
1,347,220 people oftentimes had rates equal to or 
higher than the low metropolitan area involving 
3,142,005 persons.”—R. Kaelbling. 


2424. Mandelbrote, Bertram. (Coney Hill & 
Horton Road Hosp. Gloucester, England) De- 
velopment of a comprehensive psychiatric com- 
munity service around the mental hospital. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 368-377.—A. description of a 
British program for the provision of comprehensive 
psychiatric service based around a mental hospital. 
It is necessary for the hospital to eliminate barriers 
between the mental hospital and the community, an in- 
ternal environment must be provided for the patients 
that will serve to educate the community about the 
patient as a human being and thus create tolerance 
for minor farms of aberrant behavior and the limi- 
tations that may exist. In the program described 
early referrals of individuals with psychiatric prob- 
lems occur because of the community acceptance of 
the services that are available to aid the patient. The 
mental hospital is seen as a therapeutic community 
in which problems that are unmanageable in the home 
environment or which the community cannot tolerate 
can be cared for—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2425. Querol, Mariano. Consideraciones acerca 
del estado actual de la psiquiatria en el Canada. 
[Accounts on the present status of psychiatry in 
Canada.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1960, 23, 
240-252.—Ап account of various aspects of mental 
health and psychiatric treatment in Canada and a re- 
view of the contributions by Canadian authors and 
schools to psychiatry and related disciplines —R. M. 
Frumkin, 

Psychiatric Care 

2426. Simon, J. Richard. (U. Iowa) Patient 
activity as a measure of patient welfare. Hosp. 
Mgmt., 1960, 90(3), 95-100.—Development of cri- 
terion measures is a pressing problem in nursing re- 
search. The ultimate criterion for evaluating nurs- 
ing care must be the welfare of the patient. A sys- 
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tem for sampling and recording patient activity is 
described. The rationale is that a patient's welfare 
is reflected in the way he spends his time while in 
the hospital—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstract 2353) 


Institutional Care 


2427. Constantine, Н. (New York U.) Inte- 
grative processes in non-deviant and deviant male 
adolescents: A comparative analysis and evalua- 
tion of the relationship between the external and 
internal aspects of behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4714.—Abstract. 


2428. Dain, Norman, & Carlson, Eric T. (Cor- 
nell U. Medical Coll, NYC) Milieu therapy in the 
nineteenth century: Patient care at the Friend's 
Asylum, Frankford, Pennsylvania, 1817-1861. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis 1960, 131, 277-290.—“Through a 
series of daily diaries kept by the superintendent and 
supplemented by annual reports, it is possible to see 
in detail how psychological medicine—at that time 
called ‘moral treatment or ‘moral management’—was 
administered in an early American asylum well- 
suited to its practice and strongly committed to it in 
theory."—N. Н. Pronko. 


2429. Dinitz, Simon; Lefton, Mark; Simpson, 
Jon E., Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Patterson, Ralph 
M. (Ohio State U.) The ward behavior of psy- 
chiatrically ill patients. In Social aspects of psy- 
chiatry, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, No. 10, Pp. 52- 
61.—"This study based on over 100 observation 
periods of the ward behavior of all patients at a 
short-term, heavily-staffed, intensive-therapy mental 
hospital fails to support the hypothesis that the orien- 
tations of key policy-makers directly and significantly 
affect the ward behavior of patients. Although dit- 
ferential ward orientations are to some extent re- 
flected in the medically prescribed (ie., scheduled) 
activities, the nature and amount of unplanned, un- 
directed, and non-medically prescribed behavior is 
not.”—R. Kaelbling. 


2430. Falstein, Eugene I., Feinstein, Sherman 
L., & Cohen, William Р. An integrated adoles- 
cent care program in a general psychiatric hos- 
pital. Workshop, 1959. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1960, 30, 276—291.—At Michael Reese Hospital a 
program of special adolescent care was organized for 
the psychiatric adolescent patients who were dis- 
tributed among 5 autonomous adult units. This 
special care included schooling, individual psycho- 
therapy, an occupational and recreational program, 
and modified group therapy. The benefits of keep- 
ing the adolescents in the adult units are discussed 
and the staff difficulties and objections are presented. 
After 2 years of experience with this program the 
authors conclude that this flexible but structured 
situation can be used successfully in treating acting- 
out adolescent cases in a general psychiatric hospital. 
—R. E. Perl. 


2431. Jacobs, Durand F. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the psychiatric patient: A hospital-com- 
munity problem. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 642- 
647.—One important phase of the rehabilitation proc- 
ess is to prepare the patient for vocational adjust- 
ment in the community. While the patient is hos- 
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К assistance in evaluating his poten- 
pitalized he needs на, 


ialiti he must experience vocat ation 
He wil” Sater upon his release. Cooperation is 
needed with community agencies so that the patient 
may find work which will help him gradually to ac- 
cept more personal responsibility and face demands 
and attitudes of those outside the hospital—L. G. 


Schmidt. vie А 

jegrist, Beatrice. (Schertlingasse ^ 
Bele "eS ind) Die Gefahr der Vermassung 
im Heim. [The danger of loss of individuality in 
an institution.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 16-24. 
— The healthy emotional development of the child is 
threatened today, even in his own family, by the 
deterioration of the parents' system of social values, 
by mass communication, by lack of sufficient living 
space, by constant hurry, etc. In an institution for 
children this danger is still greater. Regimentation 
and lack of staff time for individual attention often 
result in the child's failure to develop a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, in excessive dependency, in emo- 
tional impoverishment, and in a general loss of in- 
dividuality. Children who are placed in an institu- 
tion often are already very weak in these areas, 
Thus, they also contribute to the difficulties in de- 
veloping a healthy community life and socialization 
as opposed to “massification.” Educational efforts 
in institutions must counteract these dangers through: 
individual attention; encouragement of individual 
abilities; freedom to join groups voluntarily; and 
training in exercising critical judgment, responsi- 
bility, апа selí-reliance.—D. F. Mindlin. 


(See also Abstract 2612) 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


2433. Brast, Rosmarie. (Kantonsspital, Luzern, 
Switzerland) ois rco X Probleme. 7 іп der 
Erziehungsberatung. sychiatric problems in 
M riches for children.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1960, 
29, 6-16.— The difference between a psychiatric, psy- 
chotherapeutic approach and a counseling approach 
lies in the concentration of the former on the dis- 
covery and working through of deeply repressed ex- 
periences and the unconscious drives (id). Counsel- 
ing is primarily directed toward the conscious forces 
in the child; it is mainly guidance through ego 
strengthening. In either case, the interpersonal rela- 
tionship may be more important than the particular 
approach. Various arrangements for collaboration 
between counselors and psychiatrists are described. 
Several cases are used to illustrate when the psy- 
chiatrist should be called in (in cases of deep neu- 
roses, child psychoses, and psychosomatic disorders). 
—D. F. Mindlin. 

2434. Buckle, D., & Lebovici, S. Child guid- 
ance centres. Geneva, Switzerland: World Health 
Organization, 1960. 133 p. $4.00 —As an effort 
"to accelerate the development of child guidance 
centres" this book shows "that those which already 
exist serve a useful purpose." „The material is based 
on lectures, data, and case histories presented and 
discussed at an international World Health Organi- 
zation seminar; and is summarized in 10 chapters 
covering child guidance, the case-history, team-work, 
training of professional workers for child guidance 
centers, case-finding, external relations of the child 
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guidance center, and the establishment of new cen- 
ters.—J. C. Franklin. 

2435. Cohn, B., Ohlsen, M., & Proff, F. Roles 
played by adolescents in an unproductive counsel- 
ing group. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 724-731— 
An attempt was made to identity and to describe the 
roles of a nonproductive group in counseling. The 
roles described fulfilled the functions of: (a) describ- 
ing a group of underachieving adolescents who re- 
ceived group counseling, (b) reflecting the change 
in group progress, (c) describing the members of 
the group, and (d) allowing for comparison oí 2 
different therapeutically oriented groups. The scor- 
ing system developed seemed satisfactory for record- 
ing client behavior and for classifying both verbal 
and nonverbal interactions observed in counseling 
the groups.—L. G. Schmidt. 

2436. Delany, L. T. (New York U.) A com- 
parison of the individual Rorschach method and 
the group discussion Rorschach method as a diag- 
nostic device with delinquent adolescent boys: A 
study of certain personality characteristics of de- 
linquent adolescent boys as revealed by their re- 
sponses to the individual and the group discussion 
Rorschach method. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 
4715,—Abstract. 


2437. Drasgow, James. (VA Hosp., Buffalo, 
N.Y.) A graphic description of counseling rela- 
tionships. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 51-55.—A 
graphic framework utilizing horizontal, vertical, and 
diagonal structure and designed to describe ap- 
proaches to counseling is presented. Various types 
of interpersonal relationships are described and con- 
ceptualized within this framework.—M. M. Reece. 


2438. Klippert, Н. L. (Temple U.) An assess- 
ment of psychological tension changes of veterans 
in client-centered counseling as measured by the 
discomfort-relief quotient. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4718.—Abstract. 

2439. Lake, M., & Levinger, G. (Southern Home 
for Children, Philadelphia, Pa.) Continuance be- 
yond application interviews at a child guidance 
clinic. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 41, 303-309.—A study 
systematically comparing continuers and discontinu- 


.ers at a child guidance clinic. 5 hypotheses concern- 


ing the characteristics of the clients and 4 concerning 
their relationship to the agency were tested by having 
3 trained judges rate the application records. The 
results indicated that the continuers in significantly 
higher proportion “perceived the child’s problems 
themselves, rather than through the demands made 
by the community . . . desired to see change in them- 
eselves. . . . showed higher cooperation with the 
worker . . . and agreed more with the worker con- 
cerning the nature of the core problem."—G. Hearn. 


2440. Luckey, Eleanore B. (State U. Iowa) 
Implications for marriage counseling of self per- 
ceptions and spouse perceptions. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 3-9.—The concepts of self, ideal self, 
and spouse were evaluated by means of the Inter- 
personal Check List in a group of Ss determined to 
be satisfactorily married and in a group classified as 
less satisfactorily married. The interrelationships 
of these measures were then established. “Сеп- 
erally, the findings support the theory that perception 
of (a) self and ideal self and (b) ideal self and 
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spouse are significantly related to marital satisfac- 
tion.” The implications of these findings for marital 
counseling are considered M. M. Reece. 

2441, Romano, Robert L. (Pittsburgh Psycho- 
logical Counseling Center, Pa.) The use of the 
interpersonal system of diagnosis in marital coun- 
seling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 10-18.—"A 
theoretical approach emphasizing the interpersonal 
aspects of personality, and a methodology for the 
analysis of personality in interactional terms was 
presented." Marital dynamics and intrapersonal 
aspects are stressed.—M. M. Reece. 

2442. Samler, Joseph. (VA Vocational Rehabili- 
tation & Education Service) Change in values: A 
goal in Counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 
32-39—In considering the role of values in coun- 
seling, a series of propositions is presented concern- 
ing their derivation, their determination, and their 
relation to the task of counseling. The teaching, and 
the promotion of given values are included.—M. M. 
Reece. 

2443. Walters, Paul A. (Harvard U.) Some 
effects of stealing in a college dormitory. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 582-592.—A. case report of the 
role of a consulting psychiatrist at an unnamed girls’ 
college in helping student government groups to 
clarify their goals. Following several incidents of 
theft the house council of a student dormitory had 
set aside the democratic student government and had 
resorted to punitive methods. Group discussions 
with the psychiatrist brought the house council 
through periods of defensive hostility and argumen- 
tativeness toward administrators and house mother, 
to mature member, and to member insight. Group 
unity thus developed resulted in more responsible 
self-government and, incidentally, the solution of the 
thefts.—R. 4. Hagin. 

2444. Wrenn, Robert L. (Ohio State U.) Coun- 
selor orientation: Theoretical or situational? J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 40-45.—"Thirteen inter- 
view situations were selected in which it was thought 
that theoretical orientation would . . . differentiate 
counselor remarks." Responses to the open-ended 
interview situations were obtained from 54 coun- 
selors, in 23 institutions, who adhere to specific theory 
orientation. 
terms of theoretical position by independent judges 
and their replies judged along 5 dimensions by 2 
other judges. The results tend to support the find- 
ings of previous studies *that theoretical orientation 
is of little influence in determining the manner in 
po experienced counselors respond."—M. M. 

еесе. 


(See also Abstracts 1509, 2431, 2606, 2768, 2771) 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


2445. Beres, David; Gale, Conrad, & Oppen- 
heimer, Lila. Disturbances of identity function 
in childhood: Psychiatric and psychological ob- 
servations. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 369- 
381.—Identity problems were studied in a group of 
Pleasantville Cottage School children who had in 
common extreme disturbances of early parent-child 
relationships and separation from parents. Clinical 
summaries are offered to illustrate the thesis that 
disturbances of identity are influenced by incon- 


The respondents were categorized in. 
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sistencies in intrafamilial relationships and by ex- 
treme and early deprivation. The term “identity” 
should not be used in too broad a sense but should be 
reserved to denote a complex of psychic functions ex- 
pressing the separateness of an individual and the 
awareness of this separateness as a specific ego func- 
tion.—R. E. Perl. 

2446. Epstein, Nathan B., & Westley, William 
A. (McGill U., Canada) Patterns of intra-familial 
communication. In Recent advances in Neuro- 
Physiological Research, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1959, 
No. 11. Pp. 1-9.—“It has been attempted to dem- 
onstrate: (1) the technique of an approach to family 
study: (2) some indications of a method of classify- 
ing families. . . . The examples presented demon- 
strate significant points of approach for a therapist 
faced with a problem family."—R. Kaelbling. 


2447. Harper, Robert A. Marriage counseling 
as rational process-oriented psychotherapy. J. 
indiv, Psychol., 1960, 16, 197-207.—The author illus-, 
trates his method which emphasizes: “combating ir- 
rational beliefs” and (b) suggesting “effective al- 
ternatives in thought and action for the patient to 
practice between therapeutic sessions.” —A. R. How- 
ard. 

2448, Harris, E. R. (Purdue U.) Some rela- 
tionships between personal similarity and inter- 
action in the marital dyad. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 239.—Abstract. З 

2449, Hoffman, Barbara А. (U. Houston) The 
effects of the behavior problems and physical 
handicaps of children on the child-rearing atti- 
tudes of mothers and fathers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 239.—Abstract. 


2450. Lewis, Verl S., & Zeichner, Abraham N. 
(State Dept. Mental Health, Hartford, Conn.) Im- 
pact of admission to a mental hospital on the pa- 
tient’s family. Ment. Hyg. NY, 1960, 44, 503-510. 
— Families of 109 patients admitted to Connecticut's 
mental hospitals between December 1, 1958 and Feb- 
ruary 28, 1959 were interviewed to determine ways 
of coping with mental illness. While most of the 
families recognized the nature of the illness, more 
than 1% persisted in denial. Family attitudes ranged 
from sympathetic understanding to overt hostility. 
Nearly all families turned for help to resources in 
the community. About 70% of these resources were 
perceived as having been helpful. Nearly 60% of 
the patients had received some psychiatric attention 
before hospitalization—R. A. Hagin. 

2451. Maas, Н. S. The successful adoptive par- 
ent applicant. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(1), 14-30.—Sur- 
veys the sociological characteristics of parents adopt- 
ing children in 9 widely separated United States 
counties.—G. Elias. 

2452, Mitchell, Celia B. (Jewish Family Serv- 
ice, NYC) The use of family sessions in. diag- 
nosis and treatment of disturbances in children. 
Soc. Casewk., 1960, 41, 283-290.—The case of the K 
family is used to demonstrate the use of family ses- 
sions in the diagnosis and treatment of disturbances 
in children. “The intrinsic value in pursuing familiar 
goals through the use of this new method lies in the 
demonstrable fact that it serves to delineate, in a 
dynamic way, the family matrix in which the child 
is developing. It lays bare the involvement of all 
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the family members, thus contributing to ап under- 
standing of their joint problems and uniting them 
in seeking solutions."—G. Hearn. 

2453. Schaefer, E. S, & Bayley, N. (National 
Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Consistency 
of maternal behavior from infancy to preadoles- 
cence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 61, 1-6.— 
Continuing studies on the effect of the mother on 
child development, the present investigation estab- 
lishes that (a) interviews with the mother elicit com- 
parable data to that gleaned from direct observation 
of the mother-child interaction and (b) at least with 
regard to the love-hate dimension, there is a con- 
sistent pattern of relationship between mother and 
child during infancy and in to preadolescence. Such 
validation was not found with regard to the factor of 
the autonomy-control continuum.—G. Frank. 

2454. Sher, Norman. (USA Hosp., Fort Meade, 
Md.) Some considerations of paranoid schizo- 
phrenic-passive dependency marriages. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 169-171.—"Four cases of mar- 
ried couples in which the wife is a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic and the husband a passive dependent per- 
sonality have been seen in our clinic in the recent 
past. Two of these cases are briefly presented, and 
some questions arising from such a marriage com- 
bination are discussed."—N. Н. Pronko. 

2455. Tashman, Harry F. Today's neurotic 
family: A journey into psychoanalysis. New 
York: University Publishers, 1960. vii, 214 p. $1.65. 
—A paperback reprint of the 1957 edition (see 31: 
6463).—H. B. English. 

2456. Titchener, James, & Emerson, Richard. 
(U. Cincinnati) Some methods for the study of 
family interaction in personality development. In 
Social aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 
No. 10. Pp. 72-88.—'" This paper has described with 
illustration three methods devised for research upon 
the correlation of patterns of family dynamics with 
personality development: 1. Interlocking: individual 
interviews with family members; 2. a family rela- 
tions inventory; 3. a group interaction session."— 
R. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 2055, 2805) 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


2457. Addis, Robina S. (National Ass. Mental 
Health, London,England) The new mental health 
act. Cerebral palsy Bull, 1960, 2, 94-98—‘The 
Mental Health Act 1959 [Great Britain] scraps all 
the previous legislation connected with mental de- 
ficiency and indeed abandons the name. New terms 
are substituted, new definitions made and new ma- 
chinery set up."—C. T. Morgan. 

2458. Bellak, Leopold, & Black, Bertram. The 
rehabilitation of psychotics in the community. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 346-355. —For the 
past five years Altro Health and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices, Inc. has accepted hospital-discharged psychotic 
patients for rehabilitation in the community. Re- 
habilitation should be arranged for early in the hos- 
pital stay of the patient. Provision for quick re- 
hospitalization, if necessary, should be made. Plan- 
ning for crises and their management may often in- 
clude assigning 2 workers to 1 patient. Arranging 
for a suitable milieu after work is part of the pro- 
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gram. Termination often involves a psychotic flare- 
up, a brief rehospitalization at this time frequently 
being the most constructive step.—R. E. Perl. 


2459. Frumkin, Robert M. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll, Oswego) The biomedical and psy- 
chological approaches to functional mental ill- 
ness: A critique. J. hum. Relat., 1960, 8, 288-297 — 
In the treatment and prevention of mental illness and 
in the attempt to discover the causes of mental ill- 
ness, it is suggested that the psychological and 
biomedical approaches are less adequate than the 
social psychological approach because the former 
approaches view man unrealistically, while the latter 
approach tends to view man as he really is. (30 
ref.)—R. M. Frumkin. 


2460. Hamovitch, M. B., Caplan, Gerald; Hare, 
Paul & Owens, Charlotte. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Establishment and maintenance of a men- 
tal health unit. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 412- 
421.—The authors describe the procedures used by 
them in setting up a mental health unit indicating in 
a step-by-step manner how the program was evolved. 
Included in the plan was: consultation with members 
of the health unit staff on appropriate problems in 
mental health, training of staff members of the health 
department, study of emotional problems of selected 
families in the area to provide a basis for integrating 
the mental health and public health workers and to 
provide a training resource for those who would be 
responsible for the working operation of the mental 
health unit, and finally a teaching program for stu- 
dents in the medical school and the school of public 
health —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2461. Haun, Paul. (New Jersey Dept. Institu- 
tions & Agencies, Trenton) Attitudes about mental 
health. Ment. Hyg, NY, 1959, 43, 351-357.—A 
brief panoramic view of the factors which, in the 
author’s opinion, cause public reluctance to accept 
or understand mental illness. Because he feels these 
reactions are deep-seated it is pointed out that some 
of the efforts at mental health education are destined 
to fail due to a failure to recognize that they are 
largely at variance with the experience of the audi- 
ence. It is necessary to seek ways to overcome the 
prejudices and apathy of the public through a better 
understanding of the origin of these attitudes.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

2462. Hodges, Allen, & Cameron, Dale C. (Min- 
nesota Dept. Public Welfare, St. Paul) Character- 
istics of communities successful in organizing 
local mental health services. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 400-402.—3 characteristics common to the 
communities observed by the authors which they con- 
sider related to success in planning for local mental 
health services are: (a) leadership of local welfare 
boards in interpreting the program in the com- 
munity, (b) strong sectional pride with fluid bound- 
aries, and (c) the utilization of previously established 
community leadership—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2463. Hoffman, Martin. (State U. New York 
Upstate Medical Center) Psychiatry, nature and 
science. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 205-210.— 
The meanings of the terms “mental health,” “mental 
illness,” “normal,” “neurosis,” etc., are examined. It 
is shown that these terms cannot be defined scien- 
tifically ; and therefore it is suggested that they either 
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not be used or be defined precisely, thus aiding clarity 
of discourse and eliminating issues heretofore con- 
sidered unsolved.—N. Н. Pronko. 


2464. Kaplan, Louis. Mental health and human 
relations in education. New York: Harper, 1959. 
xiv, 476 p. $5.00.—Part I describes psychological 
disorders, their incidence, and school and community 
mental health programs. Part II reviews environ- 
mental influences of the home and social class upon 
personality development, and Part III helps the 
teacher understand the dynamics of growth. Part 
IV describes the principles and techniques of class- 
room teaching which facilitate mental health. An- 
notated list of audio-visual aids in appendix.—4. 5. 
Thompson. ў 

2465. Klapper, Morris. (National Ass. Mental 
Health, NYC) Sample survey of admission of ex- 
mental patients in rehabilitation centers. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 378-389.—Seeking to determine 
the extent to which leading rehabilitation centers 
are including ex-mental patients in their programs, 
Klapper invited 86 centers to indicate such participa- 
tion. He received 78 replies out of which 38 either 
actually had or were planning programs which in- 
cluded the ex-mental patient. All 23 which are cur- 
rently accepting such patients are briefly reported 
by state. The author urges the entire group of ap- 
proximately 350 such rehabilitation centers to open 
their doors and offer this opportunity for the ex- 
mental patient who appears to greatly benefit from 
such programs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


. 2466. Klein, Donald C. (Human Relations Serv- 
ice Wellesley, Mass.) Some concepts concerning 
the mental health of the individual J. consult. 
Psychol. 1960, 24, 288-293.—A set of concepts are 
suggested that might be useful in defining mental 
health. The discussion points to the need for a *dif- 
ferentiated approach to the problem of human ad- 
justments and maladjustment.” (17 ref). —A. А. 
Kramish. 

2467. Kotchen, Theodore A. Existential mental 
health: An empirical approach. J. indiv. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 174-181.—Existential “meaning” is defined 
in terms of 7 components derived from current ex- 
istential writings and related to mental health. Items 
derived from these components comprise a question- 
naire administered to groups of Ss representing 5 
operationally defined steps of mental health. Since 
questionnaire scores generally conform to these steps, 
support is lent to the existential concept of mental 
health.—4. R. Howard. 

‚2468. Lin Tsung-Yi. (Taiwan National U.) So- 
cial change and mental health. World ment. Hlth., 
1960, 12, 65-73.—The major factors in social change 
are “technology, population increase, large-scale mi- 
gration and resettlement, and urbanization.” Their 
operation has resulted in giving modern society 4 
main characteristics: “(a) enormous complexity of 
economic and social organizations; (b) mechaniza- 
tion and standardization; (c) increasing seculariza- 
Чоп... ; arid, (d) substitution of impersonal human 
relations for personal ones.” These conditions have a 
profound bearing on mental health situations in terms 
of both study and handling.—J. C. Franklin. 

2469. Manson, Morse P., & Engquist, Carlton L. 
(VA Hosp, Sepulveda, Calif.) Adjustment of 
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eighty discharged geriatric-psychiatric patients. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 319-322.—A follow-up 
study of 80 geriatric-psychiatric patients discharged 
into community living showed favorable results.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


2470. Marmor, Judd; Bernard, Viola W., & 
Ottenberg, Perry. Psychodynamics of group op- 
position to health programs. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 30, 330-345.—Some psychodynamic and 
sociodynamic features involved in group opposition to 
health programs are threats to power, prestige and 
economic security, coercion, timing, leadership, feel- 
ings of vulnerability in relation to the sense of bodily 
wholeness, psychic wholeness, or wholeness of the 
individual's “Tife-space.” Opposition to scientifically 
motivated health legislation covers a wide range from 
groups whose opposition is based on reason to those 
whose objections appear to be based on selt-ag- 
grandizement to those whose opposition stems from 
irrational anxieties or ignorance.—R. E. Perl. 


2471. Olshansky, Simon; Grab, Samuel, & Ek- 
dahl, Miriam. (Massachusetts Ass. Mental Health, 
Boston) Survey of employment experiences of 
patients discharged from three state mental hos- 
pitals during period 1951-1953. Ment. Hyg. NY, 
1960, 44, 510-522.—From a sample of 370 expatients 
interviews on vocational adjustments were obtained 
from 160 directly and from 54 through indirect re- 
ports. 120 S could not be located. Of the patients 
interviewed 115 were found to be employed, 20 re- 
employed, 80 stably employed with a new employer, 
and 15 marginally employed. The majority, 7796, 
had stayed at the same Occupational level although 
there were some instances of underemployment. Evi- 
dence from this study indicates that expatients may 
have less difficulty adjusting to work roles than to 
social and family roles. Findings raise questions 
concerning commonly held assumptions that employ- 
ment is a major problem for expatients and that 
negative employer attitudes cause underemployment. 
—R. A. Hagin. 


2472. Pacheco Y Silva, A. C. (Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Mental hygiene in under-developed countries. 
World ment. Hlth., 1960, 12, 18-23.—For the most 
part mental hygiene can only follow (or develop con- 
currently with) improvement in basic physical well- 
being. Until basic needs are met, such as adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, and elementary education, 
mental hygiene—as it is usually conceived oí—is 
irrelevant—J. C. Franklin. 


2473, Samler, Joseph. (VA Central Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Basic approaches to mental health: 
An attempt at synthesis. Personnel. guid. J., 1959, 
37, 638-643.—A society is sought which would 
counter the trends of destructiveness, alienation, 
rootlessness, loss of personal identity, and, in total, 
a loss of the meaning of life. The possibility is seen 
of the emergence of the competent, productive, toler- 
ant and respecting, feeling and loving human being. 
—S. Kavruck. 


2474. Wall, Bartholomew D. (Wayne County 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan) Educa- 
tion’s mental hygiene dilemma. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1960, 44, 569-577.—The methods by which people 
learn have much to do with the extent to which they 
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can make their knowledge operational. Education’s 
mental hygiene dilemma relates to the lag between 
how we prepare teachers to teach and what we know 
about how children learn. Other factors impinging 
are problems relating to teacher personality, a need 
of predictive instruments, and a need for realistic 
guidance in colleges of education.—R. A. Hagin. 


2475. Williams, Harold L., Lubin, Ardie, & 
Goodnow, Jaqueline J. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Impaired perform- 
ance with acute sleep loss. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 
73(14), (Whole No. 484), 26 p.—Based upon the 
results of 2 studies on sleep loss the investigators 
report their findings on 49 Ss who were subjected 
to loss of sleep from 72 to 98 hours and were then re- 
quired to perform a variety of tasks. These included 
tasks in which the Ss set their own pace of perform- 
ance, reaction-time tasks, and tasks in which speed 
and accuracy could be measured simultaneously. Ss 
were given a modest monetary reward for participa- 
tion. It was found that somewhat contrary to the 
findings reported by others, with the dimension of 
the sleep loss as described there was a deterioration 
on a variety of tasks due to the occurrence of lapses 
in which no response was given followed by extreme 
drowsiness and a fall in the amplitude of alpha waves 
on the EEG. These appear to worsen as the sleep 
loss was extended. The specific effect on perform- 
ance was related to the nature of the task so that in 
subject-paced tasks the fall was in the speed of per- 
formance while on the tasks in which the E set the 
pace the number of errors increased. Futher studies 
to identify the sensitive aspects of performance under 
conditions of loss of sleep and fatigue are indicated. 
(53 ref.)—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2476. Winter, Esther. (Niedersáchsisches Landes- 
Krankenhaus Tiefenbrunn, Göttingen, Germany) 
Uber die Häufigkeit neurotischer Symptome bei 
“Gesunden.” [Frequency of neurotic symptoms 
among the “healthy.”] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1959, 
5, 153-167.—200 healthy individuals employed by a 
large technical firm were interviewed to determine 
frequency of neurotic symptoms. Questions about 
family life and early childhood experiences were 
stressed. Of the total, 5% had no symptoms, 19.5% 
had mild disturbances, 55.5% moderate disturbances, 
8.5% severe neuroses, and 11.5% could not be evalu- 
ated, Among the latter 4 groups, 20.5% were found 
with delinquent traits. The "mild" group came from 
unbroken homes with sufficient parental attention, the 
moderate group with less attention. The “severe” 
group came from bad marriages with moralistic up- 
bringing. The “delinquent” group was raised in 
predominantly broken homes with a combination of 
harsh and indulgent upbringing. Differences were 
significant.—L. Kats. 

2477. World Health Organization, Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health. Social psychiatry and 
community attitudes. WHO tech. Rep. Ser., 1959, 
No. 177. 40 p. $.30.—This is the 7th report of the 
Expert Committee on Mental Health. 2 assumptions 
are involved: “mentally ill individuals can be fitted 
into a more complex social environment” and “pro- 
vision of adequate opportunities for favorable social 
contacts is useful for the prevention and care of 
mental disorder.” Implementation of these requires 
community studies of community attitudes and prac- 
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tices with reference to the mentally ill and psychiatric 
treatment. Specific research is suggested the results 
of which will provide the “base-line information . . . 
as a starting point" for bringing about both individ- 
ual and community attitudes more favorable to the 
practice of social psychiatry—J. C. Franklin. 


2478. World Health Organization, Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health. Epidemiology of men- 
tal disorders. WHO tech. Rep. Ser., 1960, No. 185. 
29 p. $.30—This is the 8th report of the Ex- 
pert Committee on Mental Health. ^". . . the 
prevention of mental disorder must be based on 
accurate knowledge of prevalence and incidence, 
ie, an epidemiological approach is required." 
The aims must be "to elicit facts about treated 
and untreated disease which are needed for the 
intelligent administration of community psychi- 
atric services (‘operational research’) [and] to 
discover those aspects of the habits, environment or 
organization of human populations which may affect 
the onset or course of mental disorders, and to assess 
their relative importance (‘clinical research’).” In 
both operational and clinical research "the most 
pressing need is for the development of suitable tech- 
nical methods and concepts.” The report contains 
relevant suggestions and deals with staffing and train- 
ing problems.—J. C. Franklin. 


2479. World Health Organization, Mental 
Health Problems of Automation Study Group. 
Mental Health problems of automation. WHO 
tech. Rep. Ser., 1959, No. 183. 30 p. $.30.—It is 
certain that “automation will have a direct effect 
upon the physiological and psychological reactions 
of the worker by changing the nature of his work 
and exposing him to new tensions" plus indirect 
effects through accompanying social and cultural 
changes. "It is important that efforts to mitigate 
the disadvantages of automation should be based on 
information and education, not only of the workers 
themselves, but also of all those who are in positions 
of responsibility, such as works managers, engineers, 
trade union leaders or doctors. It will be necessary, ` 
moreover, to reorganize labor, to improve the work- 
er's living conditions with respect not only to hous- 
ing but also leisure and recreation. Appropriate 
"orientation and pilot studies" are recommended.— 
J. C. Franklin. 
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2480. Bittencourt, Roberto de Souza. Distin- 
coes fundamentais entro os grandes grupos de 
anormalidades da conduta. [Basic distinctions be- 
tween the major groupings in abnormal behavior.] 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1959, 9(7-8), 33-39.— 
The author believes that psychological methods are 
applicable and successful in the treatment of neu- 
rotics, that psychotics are amenable to biological in- 
tervention supplemented by psychological methods, 
but that psychopathic personalities are incurable— 
G. Soloyanis. 


ү 2481. Eliseo, T. S. (Purdue U.) Distractibility 
in psychiatric patients as a function of personal- 
social orientation and escape from an aversive 
stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1252-1253. 
—Abstract. К 
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Benjamin. (Research Found. 
Albany, N.Y.) Mental disease 
among Negroes: An analysis of first admissions 
in New York State, 1949-51. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 422-459.—An analysis of the frequency of 
mental disease among Negroes based upon the first 
admissions of Negroes to the mental hospitals of 
New York State during the 3-year period from Octo- 
ber 1, 1948 to September 30, 1951, Comparisons are 
made with similar admissions during the preceding 
decade and with the white population of New York 
State during the same period —M. 4. Seidenfeld. 


2483. Schneider, Eliezer. Fundamentos em- 
piricos, logicos, е experimentais do conceito so- 
ciogenico de personalidade anormal [Empirical, 
logical, and experimental bases of the sociogenic con- 
cept of abnormal personality.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., 

. Rio de Jan., 1959, 9(4-8), 15-32.—Concepts such as 
“neurosis” and “mental illness” are critically evalu- 
ated as applied to abnormal personality theory and 
practice and found wanting by a significant omission 
of social, developmental, experimental, and environ- 
mental parameters. The writings and prison be- 
havior of Caryl Chessman are used to illustrate the 
applicability of learning theory to the understanding 
of abnormal personality.—G. Soloyanis. 


2484. Schneider, Kurt. (U. Heidelberg, Ger- 
many) Clinical psychopathology. ed.) 
(Trans. by M. W. Hamilton) New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1959. xvi, 173 p. $4.50—The changes in 
this edition over the previous ones (see 25: 8160) 
include a reexamination of the author's systematic 
position and changes in the discussions of psycho- 
pathic personality, cyclothymia, and schizophrenia.— 
J. Bucklew. 


(See also Abstracts 1967, 2194, 2278) 


2482. Malzberg, 
Mental Hygiene, 
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2485. Bertin, Morton A. (Florida School Deaf 
& Blind) A comparison of attitudes toward blind- 
ness. Int. J. Educ. Blind, 1959, 9, 1-4.—72 blind 
children and 271 normal children indicated for which 
of 5 senses loss would be most felt. 71% of normal 
children chose the blind as worse off compared with 
18% for the blind. 49% of the blind preferred re- 
maining blind to losing any other sense, but only 3% 
of seeing children made this choice. The author con- 
cludes "the blind child is not as concerned with what 
he hasn't got, as much as he is with losing what he 
already has.’—C. Y. Nolan. 


2486. Center for Blind Children. Problems of 
adjustment of handicapped children. Boston, 
Mass.: Center for Blind Children, 1959. 115 p— 
The report of a 2-day institute held May 22-23, 1958. 
The papers deal with problems of diagnosis of ad- 
justment difficulties in blind children, medical prob- 
lems associated with blindness, the role of the teacher, 
the parent and the psychiatrist, and the therapeutic 
implications of group living.—B. Lowenfeld. 


2487. Doehring, Donald G. (Indiana U. School 
Medicine) Color-form attitudes of deaf children. 
J. speech hear. Res, 1960, 3, 242-248—A test of 
color-form attitude was administered to 95 deaf chil- 
dren and 90 hearing children ranging in age from 8 
to 12 years, and also to 32 hearing nursery school 
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children and 33 hearing adults. Deaf children show 
a greater tendency to differentiate visual stimuli on 
the basis of color. Males tend to make more color 
responses than do females. There was no change 
in the distribution of color-form attitudes between 
the nursery school children and the adult group.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


2488. Doehring Donald G., & Rosenstein, 
joseph. (Indiana U. School Medicine) Visual 
word recognition by deaf and hearing children. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 320-326.—Tests of 
accuracy of visual recognition of briefly exposed 
letters, trigrams, and four-letter words were ad- 
ministered to 40 deaf children and 40 hearing 
children ranging in age from 8 to 16. АП Ss 
were given the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test. The young hearing children were 
significantly more accurate in letter trigram and 
word recognition than young deaf children, but older 
deaf children did not differ significantly from older 
hearing children. However, the Ammons reading 
scores of both young and older deaf children were 
significantly smaller than those of hearing peers.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


2489. Graham, Milton D. Social research on 
blindness: Present status and future potentials. 
New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1960. 177,p. $2.50A compilation of social re- 
search litefature in work for the blind, including 
many psychological items, published between 1953 
and 1958. An analysis of the trends of social research 
of blindness precedes the extensive bibliographical 
part of the study. The following 5 areas are covered: 
“General Research on Blindness,” “The Adult Blind,” 
“The Young Blind,” “The Deaf-Blind,” “Psychologi- 
cal Measurement."—B. Lowenfeld. 


2490. Jerger, James. (Northwestern U.) Bekesy 
audiometry in analysis of auditory disorders. J. 
speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 275-287.—The Bekesy 
audiograms of 434 Ss tested at the hearing clinic of 
Northwestern University Medical School over a 3- 
year period were qualitatively reviewed. Most trac- 
ings can be placed into 1 of 4 categories on the basis 
of the relationship between tracings of periodically 
interrupted and continuous tonal stimuli, It is possi- 
ble to distinguish lesions of the middle ear, the 
cochlea, and the 8th nerve by the 4 Bekesy types.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


2491. Kopra, Lennart І. (0. Texas) Hearing 
levels and types of hearing loss among selected 
Air Force personnel. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 
327-336.—Air and bone conduction tests were ad- 
ministered to 4 air force personnel groups: 25 with 
no hearing loss greater than 15 db, in either ear; 25 
who had been exposed to noise; 50 with hearing loss 
more than 15 db. in either ear at any frequency, 
through 6000 cps, not more than 15 db. for 500, 1000, 
and 2000 cps, noise-exposed; and 25 with average 
loss of more than 15 db. from 500 to 2000 cps, noise- 
exposure. Median and mean thresholds agreed well. 
The 2nd group deviated from the lst group only at 
3000, 4000, and 6000 cps. The 3rd group differed 
from all the others, except the 2nd group, at 4000 and 
6000 cps at all test frequencies. Conductive or mixed- 
type losses were found in 13% and perceptive types 
in 86% of Groups 2 and 3.—M. F. Palmer. 
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2492, Lampard, Marie Т. The art work of deaf 
children. Amer, Ann. Deaf, 1960, 105, 419-423.— 
Paintings of 20 deaf children were compared with 
those of hearing children. Differences are reported 
as regards technique (similar varieties used, but ap- 
pearing later in the deaf) and as regards subject 
matter (quite restricted in the deaf). “As the child 
becomes older and his own language and vocabulary 
compare most favorably with hearing children of his 
own age, his art work becomes less distinguishable 
from the work of hearing children.”—T. E. Newland. 


2493. Lange, Patricia. (Canton, Mass.) Frus- 
tration reactions of physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 355-357—An at- 
tempt to determine whether significant differences 
exist in reactions to frustration as a result of whether 
a handicap is acquired or congenital. The Rosen- 
zweig Picture Frustration Test was used to elicit the 
child's response to frustrating situations. No signifi- 
cant differences were found between groups, and it 
was concluded that clinical observations of differen- 
tial reactions to frustration on the basis of whether 
a handicap is acquired or congenital are not sup- 
ported by this study.—4. Barclay. 


2494. Lowenfeld, Berthold. (California School 
for the Blind, Berkeley) The blind adolescent in 
a seeing world. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 310-315.— 
A series of observations on the behavior,of the blind 
adolescent is presented, with particular reference to 
the difficulties the sensory handicap imposes on self- 
concepts and upon attitudes toward interpersonal re- 
lations. Difficulties and attitudes in the area of sex 
curiosity, dating, mobility, and concern for the future 
are discussed. While such factors can be important 
in producing personality problems, the problems of 
the blind adolescent may be qualitatively different 
but not necessarily more severe than those of other 
adolescents.—A. Barclay. 


2495. Maxfield, K. E., & Perry, J. D. Perform- 
ance of blind vocational rehabilitation clients on 
the Purdue Pegboard. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 139-146.—" Analysis of the Purdue Pegboard per- 
formance of 275 blind clients under vocational evalua- 
tion was made in terms of three vision groups 
(legally blind with usable vision, blind from birth or 
an early age, more recently blind), age, education, 
sex, and previous work experience. Middle 50% 
ranges in performance by subtest are reported as are 
raw score percentile conversion tables. The correla- 
tions of the Wechsler IOs with the subtest scores 
were generally low, being significant only for As- 
sembly. Comparison of results for the present sam- 
ple with similar data gathered in 1953 by Bigman 
showed shifts in percentages of blind persons in the 
vision groups and age groups, by sex."—C. Н. 
Ammons, 


2496. Myklebust, Helmer R. (Northwestern U.) 
The psychological effects of deafness. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1960, 105, 372-385.—" A psychology of deafness 
is developing.” That “sensory deprivation alters the 
psychological response mechanisms” is shown with 
respect to “the areas of intellectual capacities, per- 
sonality, and language behavior.” Implications re- 
garding the “laws of learning” for those who have 
sensory impairment are suggested—T. E. Newland. 
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2497. Rogers, Merrill, & Quigley, Stephen P. 
(Washington, D.C.) Identification of research- 


able rehabilitation problems of the deaf. Amer, 
Ann. Deaf, 1960, 105, 335-364.— The 6 major di- 
visions of the report reflect "several recurring themes 
such as the need for measuring instruments, for 
demographic data on the deaf population, for long- 
term studies of the processes of concept formation 
and learning . . . for evaluation of the effects of the 
various means of communication used by and with 
the deaf, for evaluations of the effect on adult adjust- 
ment of various types of school programs, for de- 
termination of needs in vocational counseling, guid- 
ance, and placement, and for programmatic research." 
—T. E. Newland. 

2498. Rushford, Georgina, & Lowell, Edgar L. 
(John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) Use of 
hearing aids by young children. /. speech hear. 
Res., 1960, 3, 354—360.—1515 families replied to a 
questionnaire from the John Tracy Clinic. 79.5% 
of the children had been fitted with at least 1 hearing 
aid. Of these, 22.7% had purchased 2, 8.9% had 
purchased 3, 2.3% had purchased 4, 5.4% had pur- 
chased 5 or more. 61% had the first hearing aid at 
at age under 5.5 years. More early evaluations are 
made by audiologists than by physicians. Only 67% 
of the respondents felt an accurate determination had 
been made prior to the purchase of the first aid. 
43.9% reported the first hearing aid as satisfactory. 
45.8% of the children make maximum use of the 
hearing aid, wearing it as though it were an article 
of clothing. 52.6% reported that the performance 
of their child’s current hearing aid was satisfactory. 
—M. F. Palmer. 

2499. Salfield, D. J. A case of gargoylism with 
normal intelligence. Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 
146-148.—A. typical gargoyle was found to be of 
average intelligence, happy disposition, and normally 
adjusted in family life. Despite poor prognosis, such 
children should not be neglected educationally.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


2500. Scouten, Edward L.  (Gallaudet Coll.) 
Meeting the problem of literalness in deaf stu- 
dents. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1960, 105, 425—426.— The 
importance of helping deaf children progress from a 
perceptual level to a conceptual level in language 
behavior is stressed, and an illustration of a way in 
facilitating such progress is given.—T. E. Newland. 


2501. Woodward, Mary F., & Barber, Carroll G. 
(U. Southern California) Phoneme perception in 
lipreading. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 212-222.— 
A silent film of 24 initial consonants was presented 
to 185 experimental normal hearing adult Ss and to 
smaller control groups by presenting the sound track 
alone and by showing the complete film with both 
picture and sound. Results indicate that only 4 
visually-contrastive units are available consistently 
to the lipreader: bilabial, rounded-labial, labial-den- 
tal, and nonlabial.—M. F. Palmer. 

2502. Ziltener, Werner. (Vorderthal SZ, Switzer- 
land)  Kórperliche Behinderung und seelische 
Reaktion. [Physical handicap and psychological re- 
action] Нейрайад. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 106-116.— 
Self-realization and the development of the self al- 
ways take place through interaction with others. For 
the physically handicapped this interaction involves 
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limitations, suffering, and grief. Specific feelings of 
inferiority, connected realistically with the handicap, 
may become generalized into an inferiority’ complex. 
Effective help for the invalid involves help in build- 
ing up a healthy selt-esteem.—D. F. Mindlin. 


(See also Abstracts 1505, 2449, 2743) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


2503. Arns, Josephine. (Rehabilitation Center, 
Miami, Fla.) Evaluation of the vocational poten- 
tial of the cerebral palsied by the work sample 
technique. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(3), 10-11. 
—A 7-week program is described involving job sam- 
plings in the area of manual dexterity, use of basic 
tools, use of vocational equipment, and basic academic 
skills.—T. E. Newland. 

2504. Belmont, Lillian, & Birch, Herbert G. 
(New York Medical Coll.) The relation of time of 
life to behavioral consequence in brain damage: 
I. The performance of brain-injured adults on the 
marble board test. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
91-97.—A. comparison of marble board behavior of 
a group of 20 persons who sustained cerebral damage 
in later maturity with a group of children with early 
damage showed a greater visual deficit in the children 
than in the adult group. It is concluded that "the 
time in life at which a neurologic insult is sustained 
has a significant bearing upon the behavioral con- 
sequences of the damage."—N. H. Pronko. 


2505. Burgi, Ernest J., & Matthews, Jack. (U. 
Nebraska) Effects of listener sophistication upon 
global ratings of speech behavior. J. speech hear. 
Res. 1960, 3, 348-353.—Connected speech samples 
from 22 Ss with multiple sclerosis were recorded on 
tape and evaluated by 4 listening groups, differing in 
respect in the amount of training they had received 
in the area of speech and hearing disorders. Analy- 
sis of the differences among the mean ratings of each 
group of listeners indicated that there were no sig- 
nificient differences. There are no significant differ- 
ences between trained and untrained listener groups 
in terms of global or overall ratings of speech be- 
havior of groups of Ss with speech problems.—M. F. 
Palmer. . 

2506. Corboz, R. (Zurich, Switzerland) Та 
symptomatologie psychique des tumeurs céré- 
brales chez l'enfant. [Psychological symptoms of 
cerebral tumors in the child.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 
20, 151-153.—Comments on disturbances of psycho- 
logical functions found pre- and postoperatively in 
children with brain tumors, with indications for re- 
education, psychotherapy, and auxiliary drug therapy. 
—M. L. Simmel. 

.2507. Cruse, D. B. (U. Texas) The effects of 
distraction upon the performance of brain-injured 
and familial retarded children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4714.—Abstract. 

2508. Day, R. Н. (U. Sydney, Australia) The 
aftereffect of seen movement and brain damage. 
J. consult, Psychol., 1960, 24, 311-315.— Variations 
in locus, extent, and nature of brain damage do not 
justify attempts to establish a relationship between 
Sensory aftereffect and brain damage. Weakness or 
absence of aftereffect from a moving pattern 15 de- 
rived from voluntary fixation failure. (22 ref.)— 
4. A. Kramish. 
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2509. Eisenberg, Leon; Knott, John R., Pasa- 
manick, Benjamin; Knobloch, Hilda; Thompson, 
William R.; Benton, Arthur L., Teuber, Hans- 
Lukas. Brain and behavior. Session II. Sym- 
posium, 1959. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 
292-329.—In reviewing the literature оп EEG and 
behavior, Knott considers interindividual variability, 
intra-individual differences, and the correlation be- 
tween certain EEG characteristics and certain clini- 
cal states. Pasamanick and Knobloch describe a 
series of studies which advance the hypothesis that 
neurological damage incurred in the prenatal period 
is a potent source of neuropsychiatric disorder. 
Thompson presents evidence that environmental 
events occurring in the prenatal and early postnatal 
period may effect intellectual and emotional behavior. 
On the basis of reaction time studies Benton con- 
cludes that special motivating conditions do improve 
the performance of brain-damaged patients on a sim- 
ple high-speed task. Teuber studied the pre-morbid 
personality and reaction to brain damage, concluding 
that a patient’s preinjury motives and attitudes can 
modify post-injury loss in the case of smaller lesions. 
—R. E. Perl. 

2510. Fink, Stephen L., & Shontz, Franklin C. 
(Western Reserve U.) Body-image disturbances 
in chronically ill individuals. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 131, 234—240.— Focusing on pictorial aspects of 
the body-image, disturbances of the body-image were 
investigated employing double simultaneous tactual 
stimulation as the stimulus variable and judgments 
of related visual distance as the response variable. 
The hypothesis tested predicted an ordering of body- 
image disturbance, from least to most, in the order: 
physically healthy persons; chronically ill, nonhemi- 
plegic, nonbrain-damaged persons; and hemiplegics. 
Results substantiated the hypothesis. It was con- 
cluded that “chronic disease tends to have associated 
with it measurable disturbances in the body-image 
and that these disturbances occur even where there 
are no indications of serious cerebral damage beyond 
that attributable to age alone."—N. H. Pronko. 


2511. Foster, Robert E. (Sonoma State Hosp., 
Calif.) A survey of 300 case histories of cerebral 
palsied patients at Sonoma State Hospital as to 
their need for continuous care. Cerebral palsy 
Rev., 1960, 21(4), 5-7.—The functionally dependent 
cerebral palsied individual may well need the help of 
some agency beyond that supplied by the members 
of his immediate family, but is still dependent upon 
the support of the family constellation. “Continuous 
care planning on the community level is definitely 
needed."—T. E. Newland. 

2512. Gottlieb, Ann L. (Duke U.) Effects of 
facilitating, neutral and inhibiting instructions on 
visual perception in brain damage. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 670.—Abstract. 

2513. Hillbom, Eero. After-effects of brain-in- 
juries: Research on the symptoms causing in- 
validism of persons in Finland having sustained 
brain-injuries during the wars of 1939-1940 and 
1941-1944. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 
35, Suppl No. 142. 195 p—From the records of 
3552 brain injured veterans a representative sample 
of 415 cases was chosen for a more thorough evalua- 
tion. About 100 summaries of case histories, 32 
statistical tables, and over 200 references substantiate 
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the conclusions. Psychiatric aspects were found in 
about 40% of the cases and correlated with neuro- 
logical aspects, prognosis, personality types, etc.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

2514. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita) Correct 
status of vowels in the speech of children with 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(5), 
6-7, lL—In so far as ability to articulate vowel 
sounds, the sex factor was of negligible effect; CA, 
MA, and IQ provided insufficient predictive bases, 
“correct scores” significantly exceeded substitutions 
and omissions; “spastics significantly are superior to 
athetoids"; and "there are no significant differences 
in the mean scores of quadriplegics, hemiplegics and 
paraplegics.” No significant geographic regional 
differences were found —T. E. Newland. 

2515. Irwin, Orvis С. (U. Wichita) A short 
diphthong test for use with children with cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(6), 9-10—5 
diphthongs were employed in 3 different positions in 
14 word items. The test was found to be acceptable 
in its validity, discriminating power, and item unique- 
ness. The relation between item uniqueness and dis- 
criminating power was satisfactory. However, relia- 
bility was not high (.51 to .64) and the difficulties 
of the items had a restricted range (67% to 92%) — 
Т. Е. Newland. 


2516. Irwin, Orvis С. (U. Wichita) A short 
vowel test for use with children with cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(4), 3-4.—Re- 
sults are reported on a test involving 11 vowel sounds 
in initial and medial positions administered to 492 
cerebral palsied children (CA 3-16) in 23 states. 
Reliability, validity, item discriminating power, and 
item uniqueness were found satisfactory; but range 
of difficulty was high and compact (76965-9395). The 
possibility of using the vowel sounds in the 2nd 
syllable of polysyllabic words is recognized as capable 
of providing for a wider range.—T. E. Newland. 


2517. Kibler, R. F., & Nathan, P. W. (National 
Hosp. London, England) Relief of pain and para- 
esthesiae by nerve block distal to a lesion. J. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 91-98.— 
"The pain and paraesthesiae associated with lesions 
in peripheral nerves, nerve roots, root entry zone, 
'posterior columns, and spinothalamic tract can be 
prevented by blocking the nerves distal to the lesion. 
The relief of pain and paraesthesiae may outlast the 
duration of the anaesthesiae. Blocking of impulses 
from a large part of the region supplied by the af- 
fected nerves may remove the spontaneous pain and 
paraesthesiae from the whole of the region,” De- 
tailed presentation of 8 clinical cases. (1 table )— 
М. L. Simmel. 


‚ 2518. Landau, Miriam F. (Columbia U.) Body 
image in paraplegia as a variable in adjustment to 
physical handicap. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
960.—Abstract. : 

2519. Matunas, Marian I. (New York U.) Test 
performance of psychotic children with organic 
brain pathology: A study to determine whether 
the Bender-Gestalt Test, the Benton Visual Re- 
tention Test, and the Marble Board Test can de- 
tect the presence of organic brain pathology in 
psychotic children. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1257.—Abstract. 
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2520. Mecham, Merlin J. (Brigham Young U.) 
Measurement of verbal language development in 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(3), 
3-4——Further attempts to standardize the author's 
informant-interview scale of language development 
as a diagnostic tool are reported. Employed in re- 
spect to 30 cerebral palsied children ranging from 
CAs of 2 yr. 6 mo. to 7 yr. 2 mo. and in degree of 
physical involvement from mild to severe, the pro- 
cedure is observed as capable of being used "satis- 
factorily with cerebral palsied children." The scores 
were affected by mental age but not by degree of 
involvement.—T. E. Newland. 

2521. Müller, R. Nylander, І, Larsson, L. 
Widen, L., & Frankenhaeuser, M.  (Serafimer- 
lasarettet, Stockholm, Sweden) Sequelae of pri- 
mary aseptic meningo-encephalitis. Acta psychiat. 
neurol, Scand., Kbh., 1958, 33, Suppl. No. 126. 115 
p.—238 patients who had been hospitalized for 
“meningo-encephalitis of unknown cause” were com- 
pared with 138 “social twins.” No differences in re- 
gard to frequency of different mental symptoms, 
number of symptoms per individual, and severity or 
character of the principal mental symptoms were 
found. Headaches and abnormal EEGs were more 
common among the postencephalitic group; and 2 
had epilepsy, 2 tonic pupils, and 2 endocrine dis- 
orders, none of which occurred among the controls. 
Psychological tests revealed no differences between 
the 78 younger patients and their controls. The test 
performance of the postencephalitic adults was al- 
most invariably poorer than that of their controls, 
but this may be a selection artifact. Aseptic mem- 
ingo-encephalitis cannot be considered a common or 
important cause of mental illness or behavioral dis- 
turbance in modern Sweden.—R. Kaelbling. 


2522. Orchinik, C. W. (Temple U. School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa.) Some psychological 
aspects of circumscribed lesions of the diencepha- 
lon. Confin. neurol., 1960, 20, 292-310.—46 psychi- 
atric patients undergoing stereotactic dorsomedial 
thalamotomy were given the Wechsler-Bellevue in- 
telligence test, WB Memory scale and Rorschach test 
pre- and postoperatively. The mean scores on some 
of the WB subtests show statistically significant de- 
creases during the first 2 months after operation, but 
these mean scores return to the preoperative levels 3 
months to 1 year after surgery. Rorschach scores 
change progressively after operation. The implica- 
tions are discussed. (12 tables; French, German 
summaries)—M. L. Simmel. ; 

2523. Riese, Walther. (Medical Coll. Virginia) 
Dynamics in brain lesions. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 
1960, 131, 291-301.—In opposition to the view that 
the so-called organic defects such as those of memory 
are explainable in terms of the destruction of brain 
tissue, the argument is developed that such defects 
are not irrevocable despite irrevocable tissue changes, 
that memory recall can be understood in psychologi- 
cal rather than anatomical terms, and that the "re- 
turned functions" follow rules that are related to 
each individual's specific biography. These points 
are illustrated with cases of loss of speech due to 
brain injury or aphasia.—N. H. Pronko. 

2524. Rudel, Rita G., Teuber, Hans-Lukas; Lie- 
bert, Robert S., & Halpern, Seymour. (National 
Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Localization 
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of auditory midline and reactions to body tilt in 
brain-damaged children. J. merv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
131, 302-309.—A series of 36 boys and 36 girls, 
aged 5-17 years, and diagnosed as “cerebral palsy” 
were required to set a sound source to the midline 
while their bodies were tilted. Results were com- 
pared with those derived from a previous study of 
72 normal children. In general, it was found that 
brain-damaged children lagged behind normals both 
in constant errors and average starting-position 
errors.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2525. Sato, Chiyoko. (Tokyo Municipal Komei 
School, Japan) Musical aptitude of cerebral pal- 
sied children. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(6), 
3-8.—A musical aptitude test, published in 1954 by 
the Tanaka Educational Research Institute, was ad- 
ministered to 107 cerebral palsied children (64 boys, 
43 girls, 36 athetoids) in Grades 1-7, The author 
observed "that although their expressions in music 
are full of errors and of poor quality, their aptitude 
itself is by no means inferior, [and] that there was 
great correlation between" musical aptitude and, (test 
evidences of) intelligence.—T. E. Newland. 

2526. Sato, Chiyoko. (Tokyo, Japan) Survey 
on vocal pitch range of cerebral palsied children. 
Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(5), 4—5, 8.—Ability of 
103 such children to phonate was ascertained in 1955 
and, on most of the original children, 3 years later. 
“Моге than half" of the children had only 1⁄2 the 
normal range, and the range tended to be low. After 
3 years of training, “67% had the same or even mar- 
rower range, and only 35% showed some expansion." 
—T. E. Newland. 

2527. Wachs, Hirsh, & Zaks, Misha S. (North- 
western U. Medical School) Studies of body image 
in men with spinal cord injury. J. nerv. ment, Dis., 
1960, 131, 121—127.—Male and female drawings ot 
30 men with spinal cord injury were compared with 
the drawings of 30 controls (patients). While the 
former group showed a tendency toward more anx- 
iety or tension and greater dependence, in most re- 
spects there was no significant difference between the 
2 groups on the Draw-a-Person Test. This simi- 
larity is explained as a reflection of a disturbance in 
the psychological functioning of the chronically ill 
patient —N. Н. Pronko. 

2528. White, Н. L., & Price, A. C. Figure- 
ground confusion on a test for color blindness as 
related to impairment on perceptual tests for cor- 
tical brain damage. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 
131-136.—"It was shown that older males (N = 34; 
mean age 62.1; SD, 5.76) whose performance оп the 
Spiral Aftereffects Test and the Memory-for-Designs 
Test showed impairment were likely to be classified 
as red-green color deficient on the Dvorine Pseudo- 
Isochromatic Plates. This lowered performance on 
the color test was not found in older males (N = 37: 
mean age 63.0; SD, 245) or younger males (N = 20; 
mean age 22.75; SD, 2.72) who scored well on the 
Spiral and Memory-for-Designs tests. It was shown 
that the poor performance of the perceptually-im- 
paired group could be explained in terms of figure- 
ground confusion rather than in terms of defective 
color vision, since this group’s performance was also 
Poor on achromatic plates similar to the Dvorine 
plates."—C. H. Ammons. 

(See also Abstracts 2247, 2744) 
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2529. Bluemel, С. S. (Englewood, Colo.) If a 
child stammers. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 390- 
393.—A brief guide to the etiology and treatment of 
the stammerer—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2530. Douglass, Robert L. (Los Angeles State 
Coll., Calif.) Basic feelings and speech defects. 
Except. Child., 1959, 25, 319-324.—A discussion of 
the influence of parental emotional attitudes on the 
etiology of speech defects in children. Current opin- 
ion in this area holds that maternal attitudes, com- 
municated on an emotional rather than verbal basis, 
are sources for some speech defects. Particular em- 
phasis and discussion of the psychological significance 
of the mouth in speech defects is presented and teach- 
ers are urged to develop sensitivity to the psychologi- 
cal implication of speech problems among children.— 
A. Barclay. 


2531. Goodglass, Harold, & Berko, Jean. (VA 
Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Agrammatism and inflec- 
tional morphology in English. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1960, 3, 257—267.—21 aphasic Ss were tested by 
means of sentence completion on their ability to pro- 
duce correct inflectional endings for nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives. The difficulty of such endings fol- 
lows a definite order based on grammatical function. 
Phonological complexity is not as important for 
aphasics as for children. A common factor appears 
to underlie adequate performance with all inflec- 
tional endings studied except the simple past, ‘The 
inflectional ending scores related to verbal agility, 
but not to over-all adequacy in speech. Syntactic 
and inflectional aspects of grammar may be impaired 
independently of each other—M. F. Palmer. 


2532. Hejna, Robert F.  (U. Connecticut) 
Speech disorders and nondirective therapy. New 
York: Ronald, 1960. vii, 334 p. $6.50.— The non- 
directive approach applied to problems of speech is 
significantly different from the “teacher-oriented ap- 
proach.” Speech therapists direct their energies to- 
ward eliminating those emotional factors such as 
fear and anxiety which in many cases serve as the 
etiology of speech problems. This underlying theme 
is discussed theoretically in Part I, in Part II this 
thesis is demonstrated practically through play ther- 
apy interviews, and in Part III individual counseling 
is considered. Part IV is devoted to verbatim tran- 
scripts of client-centered interviews with both in- 
dividuals and groups. "Through the client's ex- 
ploration of his attitudes toward his speech and other 
problems, accurate evaluation and perception can 
result, as well as greater over-all self acceptance."— 
B. H. Light. 

2533. Hess, Donald A., & McDonald, Eugene T. 
(State Teachers Coll. Indiana, Pa.) Consonantal 
nasal pressure in cleft palate speakers. J. speech 
hear. Res., 1960, 3, 201-211.—20 cleft palate speak- 
ers articulating CV monosyllables and CVCVCV 
trisyllables with 24 consonants and the single vowel 
(a) were measured by nasal manometer. Consonants 
requiring greater intraoral pressure involved greater 
nasal pressure with mean nasal pressure ranking in 
descending order as follows: affricates, fricatives, 
plosives, nasals, glides. Surds involved greater nasal 
pressure than sonants. Misarticulations of cleft pal- 
ate speakers most frequently involved consonants 
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with higher mean nasal pressure. Nasal pressure of 
individual Ss on 10 selected trisyllable items tends 
to predict each S’s rank.—M. F. Palmer. 


2534. Jordan, Evan P. (Colorado State U.) 
Articulation test measures and listener ratings of 
articulation defectiveness. J. speech hear. Res., 
1960, 3, 303-319.—30-second samples of the connected 
speech of 150 children with mild to severe articula- 
tory deviations were arranged in random order and 
were rated by 36 advanced undergraduate and grad- 
uate students majoring in speech pathology on a 9- 
point, equal-appearing interval scale. Each child's 
articulation was also tested on the Templin-Darley 
176-Item Diagnostic Articulation Test. Multiple re- 
gression analysis of 22 measures of relationships in- 
dicated the following: (a) Articulation test responses 
provide valid information. (b) Listeners depend 
upon frequency and degree of articulatory deviation, 
omissions being more deviant than substitutions, and 
substitutions more deviant than distortions. (с) 
Measures of number of defective items and number 
of defective single sounds are highly related to meas- 
ures of defectiveness of articulation derived from 
listener responses.—M. F. Palmer. 


2535. Murphy, Albert T., & FitzSimons, Ruth 
M. (Boston U.) Stuttering and personality dy- 
namics: Play therapy, projective therapy and 
counseling. New York: Ronald, 1960. vii, 519 p. 
$6.50.—Stuttering, as a psychogenic problem, has its 
roots in disturbed interpersonal relationships and a 
fractured self-image. A variety of diagnostic and 
therapeutic techniques are presented which aim at 
aiding the stutterer to develop greater personal and 
speech comfort through increased self-awareness and 
reduced anxiety.—L. N. Solomon. 


2536. Palasek, James R., & Curtis, W. Scott. 
(Purdue U.) Sugar placebos and stuttering. J. 
speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 223-226.—8 male and 1 
female stutterers were studied on the effect of read- 
ing aloud a short passage 5 times under controlled 
conditions and after taking 3 placebos: (a) 11 grains 
of lactose, (b) 11 grains of calcium carbonate, and 
(c) 5.5 grains of lactose and 5.5 grains of calcium 
carbonate. No significant differences were found 
either among readings or among conditions. Ob- 
served differences, however, indicate the possibility 
that stuttering frequency may be decreased by the 
administration of lactose.—M. F. Palmer. 


2537. Santostefano, Sebastian. (U. Colorado 
School Medicine) Anxiety and hostility in stutter- 
ing. J. speech & hear. Res., 1960, 3, 337-3475 
male and 6 female stutterers were matched to a group 
of 26 normal speakers on the Elizur scoring system 
from Rorschach content of anxiety and hostility 
scores. АП Ss were asked to recall previously- 
learned material in neutral conditions and in stressful 
conditions, the neutral conditions being free associa- 
tions to neutral words and the stressful conditions 
free associations to emotionally-toned words. Results 
show that stutterers projected on the Rorschach sig- 
nificantly more content indicative of anxiety and 
hostility than did nonstutterers. АП Ss showed a 
decrement performance under stress. The stutterers 
showed a significantly greater decrement than non- 
stutterers.—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstract 2550) 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


2538. Blackman, Leonard S. (Edward R. John- 
stone Training and Research Center, Bordentown, 
N.J.) Research in mental retardation: A point of 
view. Except. Child., 1959, 26, 12-14.—4An informal 
essay, noting the recent revival of scientific interest 
in the research definition of mental retardation with 
emphasis upon the importance of the learning process 
in the study of retardation. It is suggested that the 
role of psychological learning theory will play an 
increasingly important role in research upon the re- 
tarded child.—4. Barclay. 

2539. Farber, Bernard. (U. Illinois) Percep- 
tions of crisis and related variables in the impact 
of a retarded child on the mother. J. Hlth. hum. 
Behav., 1960, 1, 108-118.—Previous findings indi- 
cated that the impact of a retarded child on the family 
resulted in either a tragic crisis (in which antici- 
pated life careers were frustrated) or in a crisis of 
role organization (in which family interaction with 
the child was not organized). Moreover, the reac- 
tion of mothers had been categorized as (a) nerv- 
ousness or (b) poor physical health. The author 
suggested that nervousness was related to the tragic 
crisis and poor physical health to the role of or- 
ganizational crisis, 74 mothers served as Ss in order 
to test 13 hypotheses. 10 were confirmed at the .05 
level of significance. (3 tables, 15-item bibliog.)— 
L. A. Ostlund. 

2540. Johnson, G. Orville, & Capobianco, Ru- 
dolph J. (Syracuse U.) Physical condition and 
its effect upon learning in trainable mentally de- 
ficient children. Except. Child., 1959, 26, 3-5.— 
An evaluation of the belief that physical condition 
affects learning and developmental status. Groups 
classified as having good, fair, or poor physical con- 
dition were compared through the use of the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale, the Fels Child Behavior 
Rating Scale, and the Illinois Behavior Check List 
for their improvement in status on learning and de- 
velopment over a period of months, No significant 
differences were found even though an initial bias 
toward better intellect was present in groups having 
good physical condition.—4. Barclay. 

2541. Lewis, Aubrey. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- · 
don, England) The study of defect. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 117, 289-305 —The progress made in 
the study of defect is characterized through a review 
of pertinent studies in this area.—N. H. Pronko. 


2542. Malzberg, Benjamin. (Research Found. 
Mental Hygiene, Albany, N.Y.) Statistics of ad- 
missions to and discharges from state schools for 
mental defectives. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 434— 
441—Admission and discharge rates in the 6 New 
York state schools for mental defectives were studied 
for the period 1930-58 to clarify relationships be- 
tween institutionalization and opening of new facili- 
ties, fluctuations in the labor market, length of hos- 
pitalization, and such selective factors as age at ad- 
mission, mental status, and IQ. Except for the years 
during World War II, the discharge rate was found 
to have declined since 1930.—R. А. Hagin. 

2543. Milner, Brenda. (McGill U., Montreal 
Canada) The memory defect in bilateral hippo- 
campal lesions. In Recent advances in Neuro- 
Physiological Research, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1959, 
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No. 11. Рр. 43-52.—0On the basis of 4 case studies 
it is concluded: “The amnestic syndrome seen in Kor- 
sakoff states, senescence, and in some cases of third 
ventricle tumour appears uncontaminated by other 
intellectual change after bilateral destruction of the 
hippocampus and hippocampal gyrus together with 
the uncus and amygdala. The peculiar nature of this 
memory defect emphasizes the fact that attention 
does not automatically ensure recall. . . . The hippo- 
campus and hippocampal gyrus play an essential part 
in the consolidation process by means of which the 
passing moment-to-moment experience is transformed 
into an enduring memory."—4R. Kaelbling. 


2544. Wagner, Theres. (St. Josefsheim, Brem- 
garten, Switzerland) Das mongolische Kind im 
schulpflichtigen Alter. [The mongoloid child of 
school age.] Нейрайад. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 59-64.— 
A summary of the appearance, physical and psycho- 
logical characteristics, causes, and medical treatment 
of mongoloid children is followed by a discussion of 
what can be expected of them in school. Successful 
school education is not possible. Their ability to 
imitate often misleads into too high expectations. 
They lack ability for abstract reasoning. The 10 
ranges between imbecility and idiocy. After puberty, 
slow but progressive deterioration can be expected. 
—D. F. Mindlin. 


2545. Yacorzynski, G. K., & Tucker, Beatrice E. 
(Northwestern U. Medical School) What price in- 
telligence? Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 201-203. 
—One study “investigated the effects of prolonged 
labor with instrumentation, precipitate labor, and 
normal spontaneous delivery upon the later develop- 
ment of the child. . . . There were 120 children ex- 
amined with 40 in each of the three groups. Each 
group consisted of 20 males and 20 females and each 
of these subgroups had 10 colored and 10 white chil- 
dren.” It was “found that precipitate labor can pro- 
duce the most deleterious effects on later develop- 
ment as far as the intelligence is considered as meas- 
ured by the Stanford-Binet. . . . In another study 
... the effects of severe and prolonged anoxia at or 
immediately following birth was investigated. . . . 
The results appear to indicate that the superior chil- 
dren come from those groups studied who also showed 
the greater incidence of feeblemindedness. Тһе 
meaning of the results "is difficult to rationalize."— 
S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1837, 2190, 2507) 


Evaluation & Performance 


2546. Berkson, G. (Maudsley Hosp., U. London, 
England) An analysis of reaction time in normal 
and mentally deficient young men: I. Duration 
threshold experiment. J. ment. defic. Res., 1960, 4, 
51-58—“Reaction time studies employing mentally 


deficient Ss have consistently shown a positive rela-. 


tionship between speed and IQ. A series of experi- 
ments has been undertaken to analyze the RT stimu- 
lus-response process in order fo determine which 
Speed functions are and which are not related to IO 
within the lower levels of intelligence. The first 
experiment reported here measured the length of time 
a stimulus must be exposed in order to be correctly 
identified, Normal and familial mentally deficient 
adolescent boys . . . were compared with respect to 
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visual duration threshold. . . . No significant differ- 
ence in duration threshold was found between the IQ 
groups.” —A. Barclay. 


2547. Berkson, G. (Maudsley Hosp., U. London, 
England) An analysis of reaction time in normal 
and mentally deficient young men: II. Variation 
of complexity in reaction time tasks. J. ment. defic. 
Res., 1960, 4, 59-67—“The visual reaction times 

. were compared on three tasks varying in com- 
plexity. . . . On both measures, the Retarded were 
slower than the Normals and the more complex tasks 
elicited slower responses than did the simpler tasks. 
. . . Certain of the data suggested the hypothesis that 
in RT situations IQ is related, not to information 
gathering and choice functions, nor to speed of plan- 
ning a movement, but to the speed of initiation or 
performance of a movement.”—<A. Barclay. 


2548. de Haan, H. J. (U. Pittsburgh) An ex- 
perimental evaluation of two methods for the 
formation of learning sets in retarded children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 679.—Abstract. 


2549. Denton, L. R. Some problems in the 
diagnosis of mental defect. Bull, Maritime Psy- 
chol. Ass., 1960, 9, 5-10.—Common problems in diag- 
nosis are the varied etiology of mental defect, the 
lowering of function in mental defects as a reaction 
to their own condition, confusion of mental defect 
with other clinical syndromes, and the inadequate 
predictability of diagnostic test instruments.—/. 
Bucklew. 


2550. Hess, Maria. (Bahnhofstr. 11a, Zug, Swit- 
zerland) Die Sprache des Hilfsschülers. [The 
speech of the retarded child.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 
1960, 29, 65-76.—The peculiarities of speech of re- 
tarded children as compared with normal children's 
speech are considered in some detail as to causes, 
incidence, types, manifestations, and degree of lan- 
guage impairment. (Generalizations are not re- 
stricted to the German language.)—D. F. Mindlin. 


2551. Howe, Clifford E. (U. Illinois) A com- 
parison of motor skills of mentally retarded and 
normal children. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 352-354. 
“Тһе purpose of the study was to compare men- 
tally retarded and normal children . . . on a variety 
of motor skill tasks. . . . The normal children were 
consistently superior to the mentally retarded on a 
variety of motor skill tasks. Implications were drawn 
which suggest that a structured program of physical 
education may be a necessary part of the curriculum 
for the mentally retarded.”—A. Barclay. 


2552. Fisher, С. M., Dooley, M. D, & Silver- 
stein, A. B. Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
performance of familial and undifferentiated men- 
tal subnormals. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 268.—“From 
a larger pool of WAIS data, 40 familial and 40 un- 
differentiated Ss were selected at each of three age 
levels (16 to 24 yr., 25 to 34 yr., and 35 to 44 yr.) 
and individually matched for age, sex, and Full Scale 
IQ. The total sample was thus set at 240. Critical 
ratios between the mean subtest scores of the two 
diagnostic groups were calculated at each age level. 
_.. none of the 33 differences were significant at 
.05."—C. Н. Ammons. 

2553. Johnson, G. Orville, & Blake, Kathryn. 
(Syracuse U.) Learning and performance of re- 
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tarded and normal children. Syracuse, New York: 
Syracuse Univer. Press, 1960. xviii, 216 p. $5.00.— 
Children with similar MA’s but different CA’s and 
levels of intelligence were compared on tasks includ- 
ing sensorimotor learning, rote learning, reasoning, 
recognition, recall, RI, and transfer. Retarded Ss 
(older in CA-lower in IQ) were superior in sensori- 
motor learning, in paired associate letter-digit learn- 
ing, and in certain of the transfer tasks. The nor- 
mal children were superior in paired associate non- 
sense syllable learning, and showed slight superiority 
in some aspects of the recognition tasks. There were 
no significant differences between the groups in 
serial nonsense syllable learning, in reasoning, or 
‚ for the most part, in the retention tests. It is con- 
cluded that a priori expectations about intellectual 
performance should not be based on MA alone, but on 
intelligence level, CA in relationship to MA, and on 
the kinds of tasks utilized.—E. S. Gollin. 


2554. Kimbrell Don L. (Austin State School) 
Comparison of Peabody, WISC, and academic 
achievement scores among educable mental de- 
fectives. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 502.— Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) scores were com- 
pared with WISC scores for institutionalized re- 
tardates. Significant correlations between PPVT 
and WISC verbal IQs and WISC Full Scale IQs 
were obtained; the relationship between PPVT and 
WISC Performance Scale IQs was insignificant. 
PPVT scores appear poorly validated when overall 
academic achievement scores serve as a criterion.— 
W. B. Essman 


2555. Levy, Leon H., Orr, Thomas B., & Rosen- 
zweig, Sanford. (Indiana U.) Judgments of emo- 
tion from facial expressions by college students, 
mental retardates, and mental hospital patients. 
J. Pers., 1960, 28, 342-349.—"]udgments of 48 pic- 
tures on a dimension of Happiness-Unhappiness by 
61 high-functioning, mentally retarded males and 50 
male, mental hospital patients were compared with 
those of 96 college students. Correlations over 
median judgments for the 48 pictures between the 
three groups ranged between .97 and .99, suggesting 
apparent insensitivity in this area to intellectual and 
emotional factors. . . . comparison of mean inter- 
quartile ranges . . . revealed both clinical groups to 
be significantly more heterogeneous than the nor- 
mal group, and also significantly different from each 
other."—G. T. Lodge. 

2556. Meshcheryakov, A. I. Osobennosti re- 
aktsii na slovesnye razdrazhiteli u uchashchikhsya 
vspomogatel’noi shkoly. [Peculiarities of reactions 
to verbal stimuli in children of auxiliary schools.] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 125- 
128.—3 groups of feeble-minded children were used 
as Ss in this study (9 imbeciles, 19 morons, and 8 
of borderline capacity). They were trained to re- 


act to verbal stimuli by pressing a key: they pressed . 


with the right hand when the stimulus was the noun 
of a tree and with the left when the stimulus was the 
noun of an animal. Once the connections were estab- 
lished they were given extraneous stimuli which in 
retarded children produced the wrong reaction and 
disrupted the previously established associations. It 
was concluded that in retarded children the system 
of conditioned responses is never firmly established 
and can be easily upset.—4. Cuk. 
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2557. Orlando, Robert, & Bijou, Sidney W. 
(U. Washington) Single and multiple schedules 
of reinforcement in developmentally retarded chil- 
dren. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 339-348.—“The 
behavior of developmentally retarded children as a 
function of four basic schedules of reinforcement and 
several multiple-schedule variations is illustrated. 
Effects are similar to those found with nonretarded 
and infrahuman subjects.”—Author summary. 


2558. Orlando, R., Bijou, S. W., Tyler, R. M, 
& Marshall, D. A. A laboratory for the experi- 
mental analysis of developmentally retarded chil- 
dren. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 261-267.—" A. labora- 
tory for the experimental analysis of developmentally 
retarded children has been described. The experi- 
mental situations are modifications of free-operant 
and Wisconsin General Test Apparatus methods 
originally developed for infra-human Ss. In addi- 
tion to the physical layout and features of the labo- 
ratory, operational routines, special considerations in 
laboratory research in an institutional setting, and 
unique characteristics of the retarded population are 
discussed to illustrate the laboratory approach for 
research with developmentally retarded children."— 
C. H. Ammons. 

2559. Orr, T. B. (Indiana U.) Social percep- 
tion in retardates and its modifications under 
stress. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 674. — Abstract. 


2560. Pevzner, M. S.  Klinicheskaya kharak- 
teristika variantov defekta pri oligofrenii. [Clini- 
cal characteristics of different forms of oligophrenia.] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 117- 
120.—The author attempts to present a rational 
classification of feeble-mindedness on the basis of 
pathogenesis, pathophysiology, and the clinical symp- 
toms. He distinguishes 4 types of feeble-minded- 
ness: The first and the basic one is determined by 
“a diffuse but rather superficial lesion of the cortical 
layers of the brain.” To this basic pathogenetic 
factor other impairments can supervene, such as а 
hydrocephalic condition (2nd form), an impairment 
of the frontal areas (3rd form), and local impair- 
ments in the different sensory and motor areas (4th 
form).—A. Cuk. 


2561. Schachtel, Z.S. (New York U.) On rea- 
soning and non-reasoning: An investigation of 


certain aspects of reasoning and non-reasoning in 


mentally retarded children and adolescents. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4725.—Abstract. 


2562. Siegel, P. S., & Foshee, J. С. (U. Ala- 
bama)  Molar variability in the mentally defec- 
tive. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 141-143.— 
Rigidity in the response patterns of mentally defec- 
tive children was explored and the results related to 
Hull's reactive inhibition and other cognate concepts. 
—G. Frank. 

2563. Woodward, Mary. Early experiences and 
later social responses of severely subnormal chil- 
dren. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 123-132.— 
“Observations were made of the social response of 
90 pre-verbal, mentally defective children, aged 3-10 
years, living in hospital. Thirty-three children made 
social responses of distress or avoidance when con- 
fronted with an unfamiliar person in an unfamiliar 
toom. This type of social response was significantly 
associated with the presence of an adverse material 
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or emotional factor in the child’s environment before 
_admission to hospital.” —C. L. Winder. 
(See also Abstract 1701) 


Education & Treatment 


2564. Grunspiin, Haim. A сгїапса oligofrénica: 
Sua psicopedagogia. [The mentally retarded child: 
His psychopedagogy.] Rev. Psicol. norm. patol., 
Sao Paulo, 1959, 5, 311-376.—An historical study of 
the concepts of oligophrenia culminating in the con- 
cept of the oligophrenic child. A foundation is laid 
for a psychopedagogical technique to be followed 
with oligophrenic children. There are many values 
.in psychotherapy with oligophrenics and in therapy 
with their families —G. Soloyanis. 
2565. Lyle, J. б. (Mental Health Research Inst., 
Victoria, Australia) The effect of an institutional 
environment upon the verbal development of im- 
becile children: II. Speech and language. J. ment. 
defic. Res., 1960, 4, 1-13.—A comparison of institu- 
tional and day school retarded children on measures 
of word naming, word comprehension, word defini- 
tion, language complexity, speech sounds, speech 
clarity, speech frequency, and verbal intelligence. 
‘Mongoloid children were found to be lower in verbal 
ability regardless of institutional or day school set- 
ting, and the institutional children as a group were 
significantly lower in verbal ability than were day 
school children. It was concluded that restricted 
opportunities, restricted motivation, and emotional 
difficulties of adjusting to the environment might 
account for the lower verbal abilities.—4. Barclay. 
2566. Lyle, J. G. (Mental Health Research Inst., 
Victoria, Australia) The effect of an institutional 
environment upon the verbal development of im- 
becile children: 111. The Brookland residential 
family unit. J. ment. defic. Res., 1960, 4, 14-23.—An 
evaluation of the contribution of the social environ- 
ment to the retardation in verbal ability of institu- 
tionalized children. Retarded children in the experi- 
mental groups were exposed to a more personal and 
stimulating social environment and were compared 
with groups of retarded children in the usual institu- 
tional environment on their rate of verbal develop- 
ment as defined by verbal intelligence and other meas- 
ures of verbal abilities. It was found that the groups 
exposed to the stimulating environment developed 
their verbal abilities more rapidly than the controls. 
—A. Barclay. 
2567. Pinsky, B. І. O vliyanii slovesnykh ob’- 
yasnenii na deistviya umstvenno otstalykh ucha- 
Shchikhsya pri perenose ranee priobretennogo 
opyta. [The influence of verbal explanations on the 
actions of mentally retarded school children under 
conditions of transfer of a previously acquired ex- 
perience.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1953, 
No. 3, 121-124.—Feeble-minded children of the 2nd 
and 3rd grades of auxiliary schools were taught to 
build 2 walls using small toy bricks. After having 
mastered this skill they were invited to build a 3rd 
wall which was a combination of the previous walls. 
Ss paid attention to the general form of the wall but 
overlooked the resemblance with walls 1 and 2. In 
urther experiments verbal instructions, demonstra- 
tions, and correction of mistakes were added; and, 
as expected, the performance of the children im- 
proved.—4. Cuk. 
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2568. Wallin, J. Е. W. (Lyndalia, Del) Shel- 
tered workshops for older adolescent and adult 
mental retardates. Part I., Train. sch. Bull., 1960, 
56, 111-121—The following aspects of sheltered 
workshops for older adolescent and adult mental 
retardates are discussed: historical perspective, mag- 
nitude of the problem, inspection or evaluation of 
workshops, types available, reasons for specific work- 
shops, and the manifold goals of the workshop for 
the mentally retarded—V. M. Staudt. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


2569. Jenkins, Richard L. (VA Hosp, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) The psychopathic or antisocial per- 
sonality. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 318-334.— - 
The psychopathic personality is redefined in terms of 
defect, or failure of development, rather than as a 
disorder; factors considered causal in the psycho- 
path’s failure to develop are next considered and, 
finally, ways of preventing and of treating such con- 
ditions are discussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 


2570. Lennhoff, F. G. Exceptional children: 
Residential treatment of emotionally disturbed 
boys at Shotton Hall. London, England: Allen & 
Unwin, 1960. 201 p. 21s.—Shotton Hall is а resi- 
dential school for 35-40 maladjusted boys (aged 10- 
16) “of good intelligence and potential ability.” The 
author, an analytically trained psychologist-educator, 
describes the school’s program, problems, and group 
therapeutic approach, Appended are varied teach- 
ing resources and a suggested syllabus for a 14- 
month training course for housemothers working 
with emotionally disturbed boys.—H. F. David. 


2571. Salzman, Leon. Masochism and psycho- 
pathy as adaptive behavior. J. indiv. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 182-188.— Both the masochist and psycho- 
path feel powerless and worthless, cheated and abused, 
and are attempting to obtain compensation for their 
claims. Both use exploitive methods in their at- 
tempts."—A. R. Howard. 


(See also Abstract 2415) 


Alcoholism 


2572. Bailey, Margaret B., & Fuchs, Estelle. 
Alcoholism and the social worker. Soc. Wk. 
1960, 5(4), 14-19.—Surveys the attitudes of New 
York members of the National Association of Social 
Workers towards alcoholism. Most felt that al- 
coholism is a symptom of underlying emotional prob- 
lems and the membership in Alcoholics Anonymous 
was the most effective means of combating the ill- 
ness.—G. Elias. 

2573. Cain, A. Н. (Columbia U.) Philosophical 
psychology of the socially estranged alcoholic. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 693.—Abstract. 


2574. Hobbs, A. Н. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
consumption of alcohol and the hypothesis of re- 
ciprocal complementarity. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1960, 117, 228-233.—The inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions associated with drinking are discussed 
and interpreted in line with the author's hypothesis 
of reciprocal complementarity, which includes the so- 
cial factors in drinking “both as external reality and 
as internally incorporated into patterns in the neo- 
pallium."—N. H. Pronko. 
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2575. Jackson, Joan К. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Family structure and alcoholism. Ment. Hyg., 
NY, 1959, 43, 403-406.—While the majority of al- 
coholics actually are sober and handle themselves in 
а socially acceptable manner most of the time, their 
families are faced with problems that grow out of 
the discrepancy which exists in the social stereotype 
of the alcoholic and the actual fact. As the alcohol- 
ism progresses, problems for the family increase as 
well as for the alcoholic himself. Even after recov- 
ery has been attained, the family has difficulty in 
establishing good rapport with the patient and with 
the community alike. Readaptation is thefore com- 
plicated and often prolonged.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2576. Jellinek, E. M. (U. Alberta School Medi- 
cine) The disease concept of alcoholism. New 
Haven, Conn.: Hillhouse, 1960. ix, 246 p. $6.00.— 
Alcoholisms are: alpha—purely psychological con- 
tinual dependence on the effects of alcohol to relieve 
bodily or emotional pain; beta—polyneuropathy, or 
cirrhosis of the liver from alcohol without physical 
or psychological dependence; gamma—involving ac- 
quired tissue tolerance, physical dependence, and loss 
of control; delta—as in gamma but with inability to 
abstain instead of loss of control; epsilon—dipsoma- 
nia, or periodic alcoholism. Gamma is the mode in 
Germany and the United States but delta in France. 
The world literature on alcoholism is reviewed for 
trends in the validity of the concept of alcoholism as 
a disease which is treatable—W. L. Wilkins. 

2577. Kragh, Ulf. (Inst. Military Psychology, 
Stockholm, eun) Pathogenesis in dipsomania : 
An illustration of the actual-genetic model of 
perception-personality: II. Presentation апа 
analysis of the actual-genetic series. Acta psy- 
chiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 261-288.—"in 
the second part of the study, three actual-genetic test 
series are given in extenso together with commen- 
tary. The series are seen to run parallel with each 
other, similar types of [visual] organization and of 
meaning appearing at approximately the same pre- 
cognitive levels and in corresponding sequences. It 
has also been possible to refer the sequence of pre- 
cognitive levels to successive periods of the patient's 
life history; the changes of response in relation to 
each of the successive exposures of a picture disclose 
temporal correspondences with changes in the patient 
from early infancy to maturity."—R. Kaelbling. 

2578. Podolsky, Edward. (State U. New York 
Downstate Medical Center) The obsessive-com- 
pulsive chronic alcoholic. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 
117, 236-238.—Personality features of the chronic al- 
coholic are described and illustrated with case his- 
ки an иы ang. i implications for ther- 

ру are offered in terms of the patien i 
defenses—N. Н. Pronko. зы 


(See also Abstracts 2409, 2415) 
Sex Deviations 


2579. Beukenkamp, Cornelius. (993 Park Ave. 
NYC) Phantom patricide. athe gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 3, 282-288.—The primitive drive for patricide 
which Freud discovered creates a new problem in the 
"Angry Young Man" whose father is no longer a 
leader since the emancipation of women. A figure for 
masculine identification is missing. These men “have 
but two alternatives: homosexuality or actual patri- 
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cide, of either their biological fathers or suitable 
psychological substitutes.” A case history of a 
homosexual man in his late 20s who was treated by 
the author for 3% years in 5 individual and 2 group 
sessions per week illustrates the solution of the con- 
flict by means of killing in a dream the member of 
the therapy group who represented the father and 
almost killing the real father with a car.—L. W. 
Brandt. ; 

2580. Chang, Judy, & Block, Jack. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) A study of identification in male 
homosexuals. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 307- 
310.—Homosexuals show identification with mothers 
and not fathers. 2 groups (homosexual and non- 
homosexual) did not show significant differences in 
degree of self-acceptance or ego-ideal.—4. A. Kram- 
ish. 

2581. Grant, Vernon W. (Summit County Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic, Akron, О.) The cross-dresser: 
A case study. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 149- 
159.—The case history of a transvestite with a strong 
fetishistic interest in feminine shoes is presented and 
discussed. Although he rarely dressed fully in 
woman’s clothing, his fantasy and preoccupation with 
feminine apparel and his erotic stimulation from 
wearing feminine shoes classify him as a transvestite 
rather than a fetishist. The need for obtaining more 
data along the lines of sex deviation rather than 
theorizing is indicated.—N. Н. Pronko. 


2582. Huffman, Arthur V. (Illinois Dept. Pub- 
lic Safety, Joliet) Sex deviation in a prison com- 
munity. J. soc. Ther., 1960, 6, 170-181.—An analy- 
sis and description of patterns of homosexual be- 
havior in a prison population. Several generaliza- 
tions are made: homosexuality in prisons is fre- 
quent, Negroes and whites have different homosexual 
patterns, and the easily recognizable sex deviant does 
not usually participate in his speciality while in pri- 
son.—E. D. Lawson. 

2583. Karpman, Benjamin. (St Elizabeths 
Hosp. Washington, D.C.) Towards the psycho- 
dynamics of voyeurism: A case study. Arch. 
crim. Psychodynamics, 1960, 4, 95-142.—A 30-year- 
old married white male sought treatment, complain- 
ing of sexual abnormalities which might result in 
arrest. Childhood, adult sex life, and personality 
are described.—4. Eglash. 


2584. Martin, J. О. (Michigan State U.) А 
psychological investigation of convicted incest of- 
fenders by means of two projective techniques. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 241.—Abstract. 


2585. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Étude medico- 
psychologique et sociale de l'inceste, dans la per- 
spective pédo-psychiatrique. [Medical-social-psy- 
chological study of incest, from the o-psychiatric 
point of view.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 139- 
146.—Abuse of girls, age 7 to 20, by fathers (often 
drunkards), brothers, etc. is surveyed from the eco- 
nomic, social and psychological points of view. Ror- 
schach protocols reveal instability, opposition, no sex- 
ual responses, a high degree of introversion, neurotic 
tension charged with latent aggressivity.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2586. Yalom, Irvin D. (Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
Baltimore, Md.) Aggression and forbiddenness in 
voyeurism. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 305-319. 
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—8 men between ages 15 and 33 who gained greater 
sexual satisfaction from voyeurism than from inter- 
course and 6 of whom were sentenced for offenses 
other than voyeurism are reported on in separate 
case studies. 7 of them were treated by the author. 
Sadism as universally expressed in the superstition 
of the “evil eye” and forbiddenness are shown to be 
important components in the perversion of the Ss. 
They were not interested in burlesques or porno- 
graphic literature. The mean IQ of the Ss was 115. 
Yet they all acquired knowledge about female ana- 
tomy and procreation very late and had shown no 
overt interest in such knowledge, Arson and par- 
ticularly burglaries gave them the same sexual grati- 
fication as peeping. Masturbation occurred only in 
some cases in connection with peeping. (31 ref.)— 
L. W. Brandt. 
(See also Abstracts 2382, 2630) 


Drug Addiction 


2587. Armitage, G. H., & Sim, M. Barbiturate 
addiction and sensitivity. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1960, 33, 149-155.—“Nineteen cases of drug addiction 
are analyzed of whom fifteen were addicted to bar- 
biturates. Three of these were barbiturate sensitive. 
There is general support for the psychoanalytical con- 
cept that barbiturate like other addiction is based on 
а pre-genital (oral) fixation. Barbiturate sensitivity 
can stimulate organic disease of the nervous system 
with distressing symptoms, yet can co-exist with ad- 
diction, Sudden withdrawal of barbiturates in ad- 
dicts may produce epileptic seizures or delirium."— 
C. L. Winder. 

2588. Chessick, Richard D. (25 E. Washington 

St, Chicago, Ill.) The *pharmacogenic orgasm" 

in the drug addict. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 

545-556.—42 male and 8 female heroin addicts were 

asked to describe their sensations while or soon after 

taking the drug: the location of the sensation; how 
long it lasts; whether a wish to sleep exists and if 

50, whether it accompanies, follows, or precedes the 

Sensation; and what fantasies, if any, accompany it. 

АП Ss took the drug intravenously. Their sensations 

resembled mania but with a slowing down of experi- 

enced time. Physical sensations were placed in the 

Stomach which was felt as full. Fantasies centered 

around the mother. Sexual and aggressive drives 

were reduced. In treatment the therapist becomes 

a mother-like figure who is expected to satisfy every 

need of the patient without the latter even pronounc- 
' Ing it. (30 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 

2589. Gold L. (New York U.) Reaction of 
male adolescent addicts to frustration as compared 
to two adolescent non-addicted groups. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 20, 4716.—Abstract. ? 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


2590. Abrahamsen, David. The psychology of 
crime. New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. 
xiv, 358 р. $6.00.— The human act (Н) is the sum 
of an individual's tendencies (T) plus his total situa- 
tion (S) divided by the amount of his mental and 
emotional resistance to act (R). This law applies to 
the criminal act (C). Thus, C= (T + S)/R. Since 
criminal behavior begins basically in childhood and/ 
or adolescence as an emotional and social maladjust- 
ment, the elimination of crime depends principally 
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upon the eradication of juvenile delinquency and its 
causes. All of us, according to Abrahamsen's psy- 
choanalytic orientation, have criminalistic negative 
tendencies. It is the purpose of the intelligent society 
to recognize this and strengthen, through psycho- 
therapeutic means, the anticriminalistic, positive tend- 
encies. He believes that an extensive system of men- 
tal hygiene and guidance clinics is needed if any 
society is to prevent crime and rehabilitate existing 
criminals. (88-item bibliog.) —R. M. Frumkin. 


2591. Andry, Robert G. (U. London, England) 
Delinquency and parental pathology. London, 
England: Methuen, 1960. ху, 173 р. 215.—80 de- 
linquent boys matched with 80 nondelinquents were 
studied by means of a special interview question- 
naire. For 30 cases in each group both parents were 
also interviewed. The delinquents received less 
strong and open affection from their parents, espe- 
cially from their fathers, and identified less with the 
fathers. They viewed communication between their 
fathers and themselves as inadequate. Infant {гаїп-' 
ing did not differ significantly, but the delinquents 
suffered from inadequate postinfancy training, espe- 
cially from their fathers. The delinquents' more ag- 
gressive reaction to stress situations, less constructive 
outside social activities, and noncorrected early devi- 
ant acts are regarded as consequences of the defici- 
encies in the home atmosphere and training. Parent- 
child separations were not found to distinguish the 2 
groups. “... the role of the fathers is of great sig- 
nificance in the etiology of delinquency and . . . the 
supremacy of the role of mothers (as claimed by the 
theory of ‘maternal deprivation’) is questionable as 
a universal feature.”—D. F. Mindlin. 

2592. Glueck, Sheldon, & Glueck, Eleanor. 
(Harvard U.) Reflections on basic research in 
juvenile delinquency. World ment. Hlth., 1960, 12, 
6-17—The authors review their research method- 
ology to point out its unique biosocial objectivity 
which recommends it to other researchers in this 
field. In particular, results obtained thereby from 
studies in foreign countries will make possible the 
development of comparative criminology. Beginnings 
have already been made in this direction with the 
appearance of results using this research approach in 
Japan and France, as well as in the United States — 
J. C. Franklin. 

2593. Hodges, Donald Clark. (U. Missouri) 
Significance of the science of ethics for criminol- 
ogy. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1960, 4, 32-75.— 
A scientific ethics is partly applied psychology, partly 
a sociological problem of establishing “the primary 
goods of life" Proper behavior is the quest for 
goods lying within man’s power and pursued with 
profit, Criminal behavior should not be confused 
with immoral behavior (concept of moral sanity). 
Punishment is justified, not as retribution, but as a 
deterrent. The criminal is a “moral agent who usu- 
ally knows better than others what is morally proper 
and reasonable for him."—4. Eglash. i 

2594. Knight, James A. Acting out throug! the 
child. eh J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 422-423.— 
А case is presented which illustrates the role of the 
father in the delinquency of his 10-year-old son. The 
father lived the life of a respectable citizen but acted 
out his forbidden antisocial impulses through the 


child.—R. E. Perl. 
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2595. Monahan, Thomas Р. Оп the incidence 
of delinquency. Soc. Forces, 1960, 39, 66-72— 
This actuarial study "discloses that the incidence of 
official delinquency varies with age and that before 
reaching age 18 a high proportion of all children 
are brought to the juvenile court in Philadelphia on 
a delinquency charge." Philadelphia appears to be 
“no worse than other cities of comparable size and 
population mixture."—4. R. Howard. 


2596. Popplestone, John A. & Lundell, Mae. 
(W. Michigan U.) Three biologically independent 
siblings. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 153-159.—A. dis- 
cussion of the "experiential biographies" of 3 patho- 
logical adolescents. Their adoptive parents are seen 

‚ as having reacted to actual or assumed familial char- 
acteristics in such a way as to produce different be- 
havior, symptoms, and diagnosis in each child. 
Paper is presented as an approach to exploring more 
thoroughly the role of heredity and environment in 
forming the adult personality.—R. J. Seidel. 

2597. Rose, Gilbert J. Screen memories in 
homicidal acting out. Psychoanal, Quart., 1960, 
29, 328-343.—"From the story of the murderer of a 
three-year-old girl, a hypothesis was formulated that 
the crime represented the re-enactment of consciously 
remembered, severely traumatic events in the man’s 
childhood. An amytal interview conducted by an 
independent observer confirmed this hypothesis. 
From the data, the probability that the primal scene 
was also re-enacted is reconstructed, and the psychic 
functions involved are discussed.” (40 ref.)—L. N. 
Solomon. 

2598. Schmideberg, Melitta, & Orr, Richard H. 
(Ass. Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, NYC) 
Psychiatric treatment of offenders. Ment. Hyg. 
NY, 1959, 43, 407-411—Almost 20 billion dollars 
are spent annually as a result of criminal activity. 
The Association for Psychiatric Treatment of Of- 
fenders is seeking to curtail this bill for crime by (a) 
trying to stop law-breaking activities through treat- 
ment of those who commit criminal acts; (b) through 
socialization of the offender, teaching him to live with 
his fellow man in a cooperative rather than a de- 
structive manner; and (c) by supplying adequate 
psychotherapy to permit him to live an adjusted life 
among other people. 3 case histories are reported to 
substantiate this approach—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2599. Schultz, Leroy G. (Circuit Court Criminal 
Causes, St. Louis, Mo.) The wife assaulter. J. soc. 
Ther., 1960, 6, 103-111.—4 cases were selected for 
analysis and description. Conclusions indicate that 
wife assaulters: (a) engage in behavior that fore- 
tells later hostile acts toward their spouses, and (b) 
some spouse assaulters can be treated within an au- 
thoritative setting.—E. D. Lawson. 

2600. Springfield, F. B. (New York U.) Con- 
cept of father and ideal self in a group of crimi- 
nals and non-criminals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1258.—Abstract. 

2601. Zeegers, Machiel  (Valeriuskliniek, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands) The swindler as a player. 
J. soc. Ther., 1960, 6, 78-91—An analysis of the 
behavior of the swindler in terms of the needs which 
performing that role serves.—E. D. Lawson. 


(See also Abstracts 1531, 1657, 2020, 2239, 2333, 
2377, 2562) 
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Personality Characteristics 


2602. Clinard, Marshall B. (U. Wisconsin A 
cross-cultural replication of the relation of urban- 
ism to criminal behavior. Amer, sociol. Rev., 1960, 
25, 253-257.—Urbanism, referring to social charac- 
teristics such as “impersonality, extensive mobility, 
and differential association," is directly associated 
with community size. Attempting to replicate 2 
previous studies in Iowa, the author administered 
questionnaires to 101 Swedish property offenders from 
9 prisons. It is reported that: (a) urbanism is posi- 
tively associated with rate of property offenses in 
Sweden as in Iowa, (b) the rural criminal in Sweden 
as in Iowa is “characterized by having considerable 
contacts of an impersonal nature . . . and a concep- 
tion of himself as not attached to a community," (c) 
in all 3 studies networks of criminal relationships 
increased as urbanism increased so that in compari- 
son to their urban counterparts "rural offenders are 
more likely to be of the individual rather than the 
group type.” Other findings also are described.—L. 
Berkowitz. 


2603. Cooper, Clara Chassell. (Berea Coll) A 
comparative study of delinquents and nondelin- 
quents. Psychol. Serv. Cent. J., 1960, 10, 240 p.— 
Based on a large number of earlier studies of the 
relation between delinquency and "mental inferi- 
ority published in this country and abroad, this 
monograph concludes that “Delinquency tends on the 
whole to be much more common among the feeble- 
minded than among people in general. . . . mental 
deficiency is likely . . . [to be] more prevalent among 
delinquents . . . [and] the educational status of of- 
fenders is inferior . . . to that of the general popula- 
tion.” Findings from numerous studies are pre- 
sented along with 45 detailed tables.—H. D. Arbit- 
man. 


2604. Smith, Gordon Ross. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) The credibility of Shakespeare's Aaron. Lit. , 
Psychol., 1960, 10, 11-13.—Aaron, in Titus Androni- 
cus, is generally thought to lack credibidity, but the 
European criminologist Hans Brennecke has de- 
scribed a criminal who seems to have a similar con- 
stellation of character traits. This man, like Aaron, 
temporarily reforms because he loves his child, but 
later expresses his readiness to commit more crimes, 
apparently without feeling. It is possible that Aaron 
has adopted as his self-image the image held by his 
contemporaries, which includes both normal and 
criminal traits. If, this is so, then a criminal act 
is as natural as an ordinary one and calls for no re- 
morse. In any case, Shakespeare’s character is credi- 
ble since a real person like him has been reported to 
exist.—L. B. Fraiberg. 


(See also Abstract 2022) 


Prevention & Treatment 


2605. Cassel, Russel N. (Phoenix Coll) The 
Phoenix youth study proposal for delinquency 
reduction. J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 67-72.—Tests 
were administered to 3 experimental groups (selected 
from: populations in correctional institutions, Per 
sons suspended for excessive noncompliance WI 
school rules, and persons with average or better 1n- 
tellectual capacity and educational experiences Who 
have failed 2 or more courses in the 9th grade) fo 
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identify characteristic patterns of behavior which 
distinguish the delinquent who is repeatedly appre- 
hended or who has an ineffective probation record. 
—C. Epstein. 

2606. Friedland, D. М. (New York U.) Group 
counseling as a factor in reducing runaway be- 
havior from an open treatment institution for de- 
linquent and pre-delinquent boys: The evaluation 
of changes in frustration tolerance, self-concept, 
attitude toward maternal figures, atitude toward 
paternal figures, attitude toward other authority 
and in reality testing of runaway delinquent boys. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 237.—Abstract. 

2607. Keeler, Martin Н. (U. North Carolina) 
Signifying: A paranoid aspect of prison life. 
Arch. crim, Psychodynamics, 1960, 4, 91-94.—Sig- 
nifying is a conscious recognition of unconscious 
meanings in communication. “The phenomenon is 
considered in terms of dynamics, place in descriptive 
psychiatry, and group meaning with the conclusion 
that it constitutes a regressive but tenable adjust- 
ment to prison life.’—A. Eglash. 


2608. Rowland, Robert L., & Perlman, 1. Rich- 
ard. (United States Dept. Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C.) Statistics on public in- 
stitutions for delinquent children: 1958. (Statist. 
Ser. No. 59) Washington, D.C.: United States De- 
partment Health, Education, Welfare, Children’s 
Bureau, 1960. iv, 48 p.— Approximately 36,000 
children were living in public training schools for 
delinquent children on June 30, 1958... [which is 
a] 9 percent increase over 1956... the average 
length of stay of children in these institutions was 9.7 
months; for boys, 9.3 months and for girls, 12.0 
months. A fourth (25.6 percent) of the children 
committed . . . had been there at somé time before 
(returnee rate). . . . Significantly, institutions with 
populations of less than 150 children had the lowest 
returnee rate; this rate increased as the child popu- 
lation of the institution increased. About 4 out of 
10 of all public training schools were overcrowded. 
For State training schools, the proportion was, even 
higher—5 out of 10.” Data are given on expendi- 
tures and personnel.—C. T. Morgan. 

2609. Weaver, Anthony. They steal for love: 
An experiment in education and psychiatry with 
children and parents. New York: International 
Univer. Press, 1959. 132 p. $4.00.— Experiences in 
handling a group, of *predelinquent" preteen children 
in an English residential school—with emphasis on 
the educational, psychiatric, and residential programs 
—are illustrated with several case histories of the 
children and with verbatim reports from staff per- 
sonnel. The children had been charged by the courts 
as being “beyond control’ ‘or had been convicted оп 
an indictable offense, and were found by the school 
to have received insufficient parental love, companion- 
ship, and opportunities for self-expression. Since 
the school was established for short-term treatment 
and most of its residents were found to need long- 
‚ term treatment, Lammas House was closed after 4 
years.—H. D. Arbitman. 


PSYCHOSES 


2610. Frumkin, Robert M., & Frumkin, Miriam 
(State U. New York Teachers Coll., Oswego) 
ge as a categoric risk in major mental disorders: 
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A research note. J. hum. Relat., 1960, 8, 297-299. 
—A study of 2960 first admissions to Ohio state pro- 
longed-care mental hospitals reveals a definite trend 
in the direction of increased prevalence of major 
mental disorders with increasing age. However, in- 
dividual disorders show their highest prevalence at 
young adulthood, adulthood, middle age, or old age. 
Includes comprehensive table with 16 age categories 
and numerous differential treated prevalence indices. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


2611. Laroche, Jacques. Réflexions a propos du 
délire chez l'enfant. [Comments concerning child- 
hood delusions.] Evolut. psychiat., 1960, 25, 219- 
252.— Childhood delusions are illustrative of regres- 
sion mechanisms. Such delusions may be classified 
under 3 groups: (a) acute states which seem to be 
the clinical expression of allergic encephalitis; (b) 
delusions induced by fever or drugs; and (c) chronic 
delusions which involve a lack of differentiation be- 
tween fantasy and reality, self, and object, as well 
as themes of persecution. The delusion functions as · 
an explanation, due to the disharmony between the 
cognitive level and the level of fixation of the self- 
object relationship. Morever, it was found that the 
efficiency of the delusions correlates with the effici- 
ency of the repression. —L. А. Ostlund, 


2612. Mahler, Margaret Schoenberger, & Furer, 
Manuel. Observations on research regarding the 
“symbiotic syndrome” of infantile psychosis. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 317-327. Existing meth- 
ods of approach to the treatment of psychotic chil- 
dren within conventional institutions may be harm- 
ful in that they involve the premature exposure of 
such children to group situations which interfere 
with or dilute a corrective symbiotic experience with 
the therapist—L. N. Solomon. 


2613. Morris, Charles; Eiduson, Bernice T. & 
O'Donovan, Denis. (U. Florida) Values of psy- 
chiatric patients. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 297-312 — 
50 psychiatric outpatients, their spouses, and a con- 
trol group filled out the Morris “Ways to Live” test. 
These data are compared for the 3 groups for vari- 
ous diagnostic categories in terms of value conflicts 
and severity of illness, husband-wife relationships, 
and patient-society relationships.—/. Arbit. 


2614, Rubin, Leonard S. & Stein, Gerald H. 
Scotopic visibility in normals and psychotics. J. 
clin. exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 231-239.—Psy- 
chotics have a significantly higher scotopic threshold 
than do normals. The course of rod dark adaptation 
in psychotics remains unaffected by practice. Sco- 
topic visibility may be used as a measure of central 
neural excitability. (16-item bibliog., French and 
Spanish summaries) —S. Kavruck. 

2615. Steisel, Ira M., Weiland, I, Hyman; 
Denny, Joseph V., Smith, Kirby, & Chaiken, Nina. · 
Measuring interaction in nonverbal psychotic chil- 
dren. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 405-411.— 
A method is being devised to measure changes in the 
behavior of psychotic children based on interaction 
with the therapist in a play room. During the ex- 
perimental procedure interaction is solicited by the 
experimenter, interaction attempts made by the child 
are rejected, and lastly, interaction is awaited and 
responded to. The child's interactive attempts can 
be gauged with some degree of reliability by the ob- 
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server and the degree of involvement of the child 
with the experimenter and toys can be given a nu- 
merical value which has clinical significance —R. E. 
Perl. 


(See also Abstracts 1818, 2176, 2255, 2384) 


Schizophrenia 


2616. Beck, Samuel J. Families of schizophrenic 
and of well children: Method, concepts and some 
results. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 247-275. 
—Characteristic family patterns are studied in the 
families of 3 child populations; schizophrenic chil- 
dren of families that are at or below marginal eco- 
nomic level, schizophrenic children from a very 
favored economic layer, and upper-middle class well 
children. Methods include the Q technique applied 
to a universe of 106 traits, factor analysis, identifica- 
tion theory, the Talcott Parsons model, and the 
growth or arrest of personality judged on a frame 
with pleasure-pain. Some preliminary results are 
reported. In the discussion Gregory Bateson raises 
some question about the method, stating that Beck 
talks about a transactional approach but does not 
base his study upon completed transactions. Henry 
Maas reviews 4 previous studies of schizophrenia in 
order to see Beck's work in the light of its research 
forebears. Irving Harris reviews his book on nor- 
mal children and mothers in order to compare his 
conceptualizations with those of Beck, To be con- 
sidered are the intervening variable of the child's 
ego, the importance of contradictory stresses, and the 
topic of internalization.—R. E. Perl. 


2617. Chapman, Loring F., Hinkle, Lawrence 
E., Jr, & Wolff, Harold С. (New York Hosp., 
Cornell Medical Center, NYC) Human ecology, 
disease, and schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1960, 117, 193-204.— The thesis is developed that 
"when inappropriate in kind or amount, the adaptive 
reactions evoked in an individual in response to 
threat can result in impairment of organ function 
and in some instances to tissue damage." Maladapta- 
tion can furthermore restrict the functional capacity 
of the brain and thereby produce disturbance of mood, 
thought, and behavior, including schizophrenia.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


_ 2618. Cleveland, S. E. Judgments of body size 
in a schizophrenic and a control group. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 304.—This is a preliminary report con- 
cerning size judgment of various body parts from 
photographs of a hand, foot, stomach, heart, and a 
baseball by 30 male schizophrenics and 30 males hos- 
pitalized for nonpsychotic and nonpsychosomatic rea- 
sons. "Results indicate that schizophrenics suffer a 
loss in definiteness of body image. This vagueness 
of body image results in a ballooning of the schizo- 
phrenic's concept of his body."—C. H. Ammons. 


2619. Delay, Jean; Deniker, P., & Green, A. Le 
milieu familial des schizophrénes: II. Méthodes 
d'approche. [The family background of schizo- 
phrenics: II. Methods of approach.] Encephale, 
1960, 49, 1-21.—A protocol is proposed for investi- 
gating the relations of schizophrenics to the family 
constellations. The major points of the protocol are 
concerned with characteristics of the parents and 
their interaction with the patient. Results will be 
reported in a forthcoming article—W. W. Meissner. 
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2620. Ehrenworth, J. (Boston U.) The differ- 
ential responses to affective and neutral stimuli 
in the visual-motor performance of schizophrenics 
and normals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 955. 
Abstract. 

2621. Esman, Aaron H. Childhood psychosis 
and “childhood schizophrenia.” Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1960, 30, 391-396.—The term “childhood 
schizophrenia” at present leads to more confusion 
than clarification. The concept of ego pathology is 
more helpful, the ego being described as the center 
of a field of forces, all of which act dynamically on 
the developing organism to produce the final product. 
—R. E. Perl. 


2622. Eveloff, Herbert H. The autistic child. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 66-81.—A discussion 
of infantile autism and a detailed case history.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


2623. Farina, A. (Duke U.) Patterns of role 
dominance and conflict in parents of schizophrenic 
patients. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 31-38. 
—By making observations of husband-wife interac- 
tion in an experimental setting, ratings of dominance 
of one parent over the other and degree of conflict 
could be obtained directly rather than inferred. Such 
ratings could be compared to data regarding the 
status of their children. Schizophrenic children with 
good and poor premorbid adjustment were compared 
with a comparable group of children hospitalized for 
tuberculosis. Good premorbids and controls were 
found to be from paternal-dominated families whereas 
poor premorbids came from maternal-dominated fami- 
lies. Parents of schizophrenics displayed more con- 
flicts than those of the controls.—G. Frank. 


2624. Fenn, J. D., & Goss, A. E. (U. Massachu- 
setts) The role of mediating verbal responses in 
the conceptual sorting behavior of normals and 
paranoid schizophrenics. /. genet. Psychol., 1957, 
90, 59-67.—“The mechanisms of acquired equivalence 
and acquired distinctiveness of cues were applied to 
a conceptual block-sorting situation to generate a 
prediction that common familiar word or nonsense 
syllable responses to blocks within tall-large, tall- 
small, short-large, and short-small categories would 
increase manipulative placements according to height- 
size. . . . In accordance with the hypothesis, marked 
increases in height-size placements were observed 
for both normals and schizophrenics who had learned 
the common word or nonsense syllable responses to 
blocks within the height-size categories."—C. T. 
Morgan. 

2625. Friedman, H. (VA Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) 
The structural aspects of schizophrenic responses 
to auditory stimuli. J. genet, Psychol, 1956, 89, 
221-230.—A method is described for analysis of 
structural aspects of responses to recorded sound 
stimuli. Within the limits of a "general develop- 
mental law," investigation of certain structural 
aspects of auditory stimuli led to conclusion that a 
group of schizophrenic patients (N — 20) exhibits 
"significantly less hierarchic integration, and sig- 
nificantly more diffuse homogeneity of organization 
than a group (N — 24) of comparable normal adults. 
—M. Phillips. 

2626. Goldman, Alfred E. (Norristown State 
Hosp, Pa.) Symbolic representation in schizo- 
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phrenia. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 293-316.—Hypotheses : 
*1. Group agreement in the meaning given symbols 
islower among schizophrenics than normals. 2. The 
tendency to relate a symbol with two divergent refer- 
ents is higher among schizophrenics. . . . 3. Schizo- 
phrenics represent the meaning of affective words in 
terms of concrete contexts more frequently... . 
4. Schizophrenics represent abstract mood terms by 
pictorial symbols more frequently than normals." 
Performances of 15 normal and 15 schizophrenic 
women, individually matched for education, were 
tested in linear schematization and response-equiva- 
lence experiments in which S chose 1 of 2 antonyms 
as an expression of a standard schematic drawing. 
Each hypothesis was confirmed. (36 ref.)—G. T. 
Lodge. 

2627. Gottschalk, Louis A., Gleser, Goldine C., 
Daniels, Robert S., & Block, Stanley L. (U. Cin- 
cinnati) The speech patterns of schizophrenic pa- 
tients: A method of assessing relative degree of 
personal disorganization and social alienation. In 
Social aspects of psychiatry, Psychiat. res. Rep., 
1958, No. 10. Pp. 141-158.—"Using five male 
chronic schizophrenic patients, an index of the rela- 
tive degree of personal disorganization and social 
alienation of a patient at different times was obtained 
from approximately weekly three-minute verbal sam- 
ples, elicited with standardized instructions. . . . 
From 5 to 21 indices were obtained on each patient 
on different occasions, indices being obtained on a 
total of 76 verbal samples in this experiment. The 
criterion to which these indices were compared was 
the consensus of the ratings by two independent 
judges (psychiatrists) who rated the patients over 
6 day periods on three separate scales: intrapersonal 
phenomena (mental status), interpersonal-behavior, 
and personal habits. The rank-order correlations be- 
tween the estimates obtained from the verbal analysis 
method and the composite criterion on these 5 pa- 
tients ranged from .35 to .81.” Correlations would 
be increased after a revision of scores in accordance 
with an item-analysis. “The revised scoring of ver- 
bal samples was valid for intra-individual but not 
for inter-individual variations."—R. Kaelbling. 


2628. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. Perceptual dis- 
tortion and schizophrenia. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 30, 412-418.—Responses of mothers on 
a child-rearing attitude questionnaire were compared 
to the responses which their daughters predicted 
they would give, both in the case of schizophrenic 
daughters and of normals. Schizophrenics were just 
as accurate in their perception of maternal attitudes 
as were normals. In the "authoritarian-control" 
area schizophrenics tended to inject slightly more 
pathology into their mothers’ attitudes while normals 
Perceived their mothers as having markedly more 
adjustive attitudes than was the case. The results 
are discussed in terms of benign delusions in normals, 
[р defense being lacking in schizophrenics—R. E. 

rl. 


2629. Klonoff, H., Hutton, G. H., Gundry, G.H., 
& Coulter, T. T. (Shaughnessy Hosp., Vancouver, 
Canada) ^A longitudinal study of schizophrenia. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 348-353.—A series of 
118 hospitalized schizophrenic patients (the total 
number of World War II veterans in British Co- 
lumbia) was studied to determine the factors related 
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to the course and present status of the disorder. Re- 
sults “suggest that prognosis in schizophrenia de- 
pends as much on the unfaltering support of the 
relatives as on symptomatology or extent of treat- 
ment."—N. Н. Pronko. 


2630. Koupernik, C. (37, rue Erlanger, Paris, 
France) Delires à thèmes homosexuels et schizo- 
phrenie. [Delusions with homosexual and schizo- 
phrenic themes.] Evolut. psychiat., 1960, 25, 173- 
211 The relationship between homosexuality and 
schizophrenia was probed by a study involving 12 
men and 3 women. Types of homosexuality and the 
position of the homosexual in the community were 
discussed. Their delusions were grouped under 3 
categories: (a) projection mechanisms, (b) remnants 
of incestuous infantile fixations, and (c) deep dis- 
turbances of the body image. Sex chromatin and 
gonadal sex had no determinable influences. How- 
ever, the cause may be found in certain areas of the 
central nervous system; namely, the hypothelamus, 
rhinencephalon, and neocortex. (28-item bibliog.) — 
L. A, Ostlund. 

2631. Krimsky, M. L. (U. Oklahoma) The re- 
birth fantasy in catatonic schizophrenia and its 
implications. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 367.— 
Abstract. 

2632. Ladd, C. E. (State U. Iowa) The digit 
symbol performance of schizophrenic and non 
psychiatric patients as a function of motivational 
instructions and task difficulty. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 20, 4719.—Abstract. 

2633. Langs, Robert J., Rothenberg, Michael B., 
Fishman, Jacob R., & Reiser, Morton F. (Albert 
Einstein Coll Medicine, Bronx, N.Y. A method 
for clinical and theoretical study of the earliest 
memory. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 523-534.— 
The earliest memories of 10 paranoid schizophrenic 
women and 10 women with hysterical character dis- 
orders between ages 20 and 40 were elicited with 
comments, associations, and data regarding: age at 
time of event, clarity, feeling tone, sense modality, 
color, mood, and origin of memory. 3 judges scored 
the memories independently on the basis of an earlier 
created 43-item manual. The memories of the hys- 
terics contained more action, attacks on the patient, 
damage caused by the mother, and traumatic feeling 
tone than those of the schizophrenics. (27 ref. Rec- 
ord Sheet of earliest memory and “Abbreviated Major 
Section Headings of the Manual for Scoring Earliest 
Memories” in appendix.)—L. W. Brandt. 

2634. Long, R. С. (U. Texas) Praise and cen- 
sure as motivating variables upon the motor be- 
havior and learning of schizophrenics. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 20, 4719.—Abstract. 

2635. Low, Natalie S. (New York U.). A Ror- 
schach study of the parents of children with child- 
hood schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
240.—Abstract. 

2636. Lucas, L. J 
ences and schizophrenic reactions. 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4720.—Abstract. 

2637. Modell, Arnold H. (Brookline, Mass.) 
An approach to the nature of auditory hallucina- 
tions in schizophrenia. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 
3, 259-266.—A large number of hourly interviews 


(Columbia U.) Family influ- 
Dissertation 
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with 10 highly communicative hallucinating psy- 
chotic patients were tape-recorded and subsequently 
carefully and systematically studied. Contrary to a 
widespread asumption the voices heard by the pa- 
tients were not predominantly threatening but fre- 
quently loving. They could in all cases be traced 
back to persons who had been close to the patients. 
When reality becomes so threatening that the patient 
can no longer have an object relationship with a 
real object, he seems to establish an object relation- 
ship by means of hallucinations with an introjected 
object, ie, with a part of his by now disorganized 
ego.—L. W. Brandt. 


2638. Nencini, Rodolfo. Effetti di alcuni atteg- 
giamenti materni sulla personalità dei figli. [The 
influence of some maternal attitudes on children's 
behavior.] Boll. Psicol. appl., 1960, No. 37-39, 123— 

44.—A comparison of 9 mothers of schizophrenics 
and 9 of normal children. Parental Attitude Re- 
search Instrument (PARI) by Schaefer and Bell 
was used to measure attitudes. Significant differ- 
ences were shown on some scales.—L. V. Steinzor. 


2639. Parsons, Anne. (McLean Hosp., Belmont, 
Mass.) Family dynamics in south Italian schizo- 
phrenics. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 507-518.— 
The hypothesis that south Italian schizophrenics have 
a symbiotic relationship with one parent at the ex- 
pense of all other family ties and do not autisticly 
withdraw from all people like many other schizo- 
phrenics was tested on 2 cases in the United States 
and 25 in and near Naples. The patients and their 
relatives were interviewed from 3 to 10 times. The 
hypothesis had to be modified, namely, *that all other 
things being equal, south Italian schizophrenics tend 
towards a very close identity with family members 
rather than a drifting away into isolation.” Some 
relationship appeared between jealous, capricious pa- 
tients and small families on the one hand and quiet, 
good ones on the other. Violation of taboos may be 
an important pathogenic factor. A much clearer dis- 
tinction between normalcy and pathology than pres- 
ently available must be established before further 
conclusions can be reached.—L. W. Brandt. 


2640. Phillips, J. С. (Temple U.) A study of 
motor functions of selected groups of schizo- 
phrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 962.—Ab- 
stract. 


2641. Rosenthal, David. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Confusion of identity and 
the frequency of schizophrenia in twins. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 297-304. "Confusion of ego 
identity" as an etiological factor of Schizophrenia is 
studied by a comparison of the frequencies of this 
disease among monozygotic twins, dizygotic twins, 
and nontwins. Data collected in Sweden and Ger- 
many with proper sampling methods do not show the 
expected higher frequency of schizophrenia among 
twins. The "confusion of ego identity" hypothesis is 
therefore rejected. Further systematic research con- 
cerning the hypothesis that "censorious mothers or 
dominant mother-submissive father combinations" 
contribute to schizophrenia in the offspring is sug- 
gested.—L. W. Brandt. 


2642. Rozynko, V. V. (U. Washington) Social 
desirability in schizophrenics’ reaction to am- 
biguity and to different sources of conformity 
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pressure. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 243. —Ab- 


stract. 


2643. Wilensky, H., & Solomon, L. (VA Hosp., 
Montrose, N.Y.) Characteristics of untestable 
chronic schizophrenics. /. abmorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 61, 155-158—Some patients refused to be 
tested, and some agreed to be tested but were too 
confused to produce scorable answers. The untest- 
able-refused and testable patients were seen to be 
more alike on demographic variables, with the un- 
testable-confused group appearing to be made up of 
deteriorated patients. “The results suggest that [so- 
called] untestable patients do not compose a homog- 
eneous category. Untestable patients can meaning- 
fully be divided into at least two major subgroups 
according to level of ability in test performance and 
motivation to accept the task."—G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 1660, 1686, 2251, 2336, 2339, 
2361, 2419, 2454, 2816) 
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2644. Neuringer, C. (U. Kansas) An explora- 
tory study of suicidal thinking. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 21, 1257.—Abbstract. 


2645. Ostow, Mortimer. The psychic function 
of depression: A study in energetics. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1960, 29, 355-394.—‘The depression syn- 
drome is a reaction to a loss, and it governs attempts 
to retrieve the lost object. . . . Inertia and a sense 
of emptiness and enervation prevent flooding of the 
ego by instinctual impulses which, in the absence of 
the lost object, cannot be gratified. These A last 
changes are the manifestations of a depletion of the 
energy content of the ego.” Other features of the 
depression syndrome are discussed under the head- 
ings of aggression, denial, depersonalization, anxiety, 
agitation, suicide, identification, addiction, guilt, 
shame, projection, diurnal rhythm, апа miscellane- 
ous somatic features. (38 ref.)—L. N. Solomon. 


2646. Pokorny, Alex D. (Baylor U. Coll. Medi- 
cine) Characteristics of forty-four patients who 
subsequently committed suicide. AMA Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 2, 314-323.—“This study was a sur- 
vey of all available case records of the 44 known 
suicides who had previously been treated in a Vet- 
erans Administration General Hospital. The findings 
were compared with a control group of 44 cases 
(same age, race, and general type of illness). Of 
the 44 cases, 39 had been on a psychiatric ward. 
Of these, 5 were still in the hospital; 14 were on leave 
or elopement status, and 23 had been discharged. 
. . . Of the 37 of these patients who had left the hos- 
pital, 20 had committed suicide within the first 30 
days."—C. T. Morgan. 


2647. Rosenzweig, S. (Indiana U.) The effects 
of failure and success on evaluation of self and 
others: A study of depressed patients and nor- 
mals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 675.—Abstract. 


2648. Shneidman, Edwin S., & Farberow, Nor- 
man L. (VA Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) A 
socio-psychological investigation of suicide. In 
Henry P. David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), Per- 
spectives in personality research (see 35: 761). Pp. 
270-293.—An analysis of 948 suicide notes obtained 
in a 3-year period in the Los Angeles area indicated 
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that the reasons given for suicide vary with the type 
of area in which the person lived. In Area Type I 
(most advantaged suburbs), the suicides were tired 
of life; in Area Type III (most advantaged apart- 
ment areas), they frequently gave illness as a reason. 
Those from moderately advantaged areas expressed 
the most emotion in their notes and might have bene- 
fited most from psychotherapy. Those from the 
least advantaged areas seldom gave reasons for their 
suicide but usually gave instructions for disposition 
of their corpse or their meager possessions. (23 ref.) 
— М. B. Mitchell. 


2649. Wiele, Erwin F. Uber sozialpsychologi- 
sche Fragen bei suicidalen Persönlichkeiten. [On 
social-psychological questions in suicidal personali- 
ties.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 37-44.—Acute con- 
flicts were not sufficient explanation for the suicidal 
attempts of 23 patients interviewed. More important 
seemed to be repeated incidents of social failure and 
a prolonged period of psychological starvation which 
culminated in the suicidal attempts—W. J. Koppitz. 


Physiological Correlates 


2650. Bercel, Nicholas A. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia School Medicine) А study of the influence 
of schizophrenic serum on the behavior of the 
spider Zilla-x-notata. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 2, 189-209.—“In roughly two-thirds of the ex- 
periments in which catatonic schizophrenic serum 
was administered to the spider Zilla-x-notata, a rudi- 
mentary web was obtained after which the spider 
showed withdrawal. . . . In the large majority of ex- 
periments with the serum of other forms of schizo- 
'phrenia, cyclothymic depression, and organic psy- 
Choses, no significant deviation was found from the 
control webs obtained with the serum of normal sub- 
jects and those of organically ill patients and from 
the webs that were not influenced by serum at all.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 


2651. Bogoch, Samuel; Dussik, Karl T., Fender, 
Christa, & Conran, Peter. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Boston, Mass.) Longitudinal clini- 
cal and neurochemical studies on schizophrenic 
and manic-depressive psychoses. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 117, 409-420.—New, quantitative meth- 
ods are discussed that furnish “a unique opportunity 
to study longitudinally primary cofrelations between 
neurochemical and clinical events in individual pa- 
tients.”—N. Н. Pronko. 


2652. Coppen, A. J. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don, England) Abnormality of the blood-cerebro- 
spinal fluid barrier of patients suffering from a 
depressive illness. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1960, 23, 156-161.—'"The blood-cerebrospinal fluid 
barrier was investigated in mental patients by meas- 
uring the rate of entry of ?*Na. from blood into cere- 
brospinal fluid. This was found to be normal in 
schizophrenia but the rate of entry was nearly half 
that of normal in patients suffering from а depres- 
sive illness, Patients who had recovered from a 
depressive illness had a normal rate of entry; the re- 
turn to normal was related to clinical improvement as 
depressed patients who had received electro-convul- 
Sive treatment and had not improved were found to 
have a low rate of entry.” (8 tables, 2 fig., 19 ref.) 
—Author summary. 
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2653. Dewsbery, J. P. Schizophrenia and the 
psychotomimetic drugs. Endeavour, 1960, 19, 20- 
24— This article reviews the postulate that schizo- 
phrenia is due to some chemical abnormality in a 
brain that is itself structurally normal. The research 
and new theories on the mode of action of the hallu- 
cinogens are discussed with a section devoted to each 
of the substances currently under scrutiny: aceyl- 
choline, adrenaline and its near relative noradrenaline 
(epinephrine or norepinephrine), serotonin (also 
known as enteramine, 5-hydroxytryptamine, or 5- 
HT).—A. J. Sprow. 


2654. Doust, John W. Lovett. (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Spontaneous endogenous oscillating sys- 
tems in autonomic and metabolic effectors: Their 
relation to mental illness. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
131, 335-347.—A series of observations was made on 
a total of 182 hospitalized psychiatric patients to de- 
termine their autonomic and metabolic status at rest. 
It was found that each of the measures showed regu- 
larly recurrent oscillations of a frequency charac- 
teristic for the type of psychiatric disturbance suf- 
fered by the patient. The apparent psychophysio- 
logical implications of the results and their support 
of a biological theory of mental illness are discussed. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 

2655, Frohman, Charles; Luby, Elliot D., Tour- 
ney, Garfield; Beckett, Peter G. S., & Gottlieb, 
Jacques S. (Wayne State U., Coll. Medicine) Steps 
toward the isolation of a serum factor in schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 401-408.— 
Methods for isolating and determining a plasma com- 
pound that may underlie schizophrenia is described 
and results to date are indicated.—N. Н. Pronko. 


2656. Frohman, Charles E., Czajkowski, Nor- 
bert P., Luby, Elliot D., Gottlieb, Jacques S., & 
Senf, Rita, (Wayne State U.) Further evidence 
of a plasma factor in schizophrenia. AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 263-267.— “Chicken erythro- 
cytes incubated with plasma from schizophrenic ра- 
tients had lower pyruvate production and higher 
lactate-pyruvate ratios than those incubated with 
plasma from normal subjects. This suggests the 
presence of some inhibitor of aerobic metabolism in 
the plasma of schizophrenic patients. . . . The data 
suggest that a factor in plasma from schizophrenic 
subjects interferes with some phase of hydrogen 
transport.”—C. T. Morgan. 

2657, Frohman, Charles E., Latham, L. Ken- 
neth; Beckett, Peter G. S., & Gottlieb, Jacques S. 
(Wayne State U.) Evidence of a plasma factor in 
schizophrenia. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 
55-262,—“It is concluded that in the plasma of 
schizophrenic patients there must be either an ab- 
normal substance or an excessive amount of a normal 
substance which interferes with the control of car- 
bohydrate metabolism and energy transfer.”—Author 
summary. 

2658. Mefferd, Roy B., Moran, Louis J., & Kim- 
ble, James P. (VA Hosp., Houston, Texas) Meth- 
odological considerations in the quest for a physi- 
cal basis of schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 131, 354-357.— Departing from the usual com- 
parison of groups of schizophrenics with nonschizo- 
phrenics, the change in psychiatric condition and 
serum copper levels is presented and discussed in a 
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longitudinal study of 1 male chronic schizophrenic 
patient for 246 consecutive days from the start of 
his first hospitalization. While the observed rela- 
tionships are not considered to indicate a functional 
relationship between serum copper levels and psy- 
chiatric condition; they do show in a striking way 
that significant concomitant changes can take place, 
changes that would have been easily overlooked in a 
cross-sectional study of groups of Ss.—N. H. Pronko. 


2659. Mezey, А. G., & Melville, Р. Н. (Mauds- 
ley Hosp. U. London, England) Adaptation to 
postural change in psychiatric patients. /. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 162-169.—Metabolic 
and respiratory adaptation in consecutive lying, sit- 
ting, and standing positions were studied in 10 nor- 
mal controls and 32 consecutively admitted psychi- 
atric patients with various diagnoses, and divided 
into anxious and nonanxious groups, There was no 
difference between normal Ss and patients with re- 
spect to minute respiratory volume, respiratory rate 
and tidal air in the 3 body postures. Control Ss and 
nonanxious patients showed a linear increase in 
metabolic rate, with a significant rise after each 
change of position, Anxious patients showed a sig- 
nificant increment on sitting up, but showed no fur- 
ther increase on standing, For normals and non- 
anxious patients a small decrease in oxygen extrac- 
tion is observed after each change in posture; for the 
anxious patients oxygen extraction increases slightly 
after the first change and falls considerably on stand- 
ing up. (7 tables, 1 fig., 36 ref.) —M. L. Simmel. 

2660. Pishkin, Vladimir; Armstrong-Ressey, 
Carlos T., Aller, Robert A., & Comstock, Richard 
L. (VA Hosp, Tomah, Wisconsin The effects 
of temperature on nerve excitability, attention 
and reaction time in chronic Schizophrenia. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 348-353. —A group of 40 
chronic undifferentiated. hospitalized schizophrenic 
patients were randomly divided into 2 temperature 
groups (72° F. and 100° F.) and randomly matched 
for age and length of institutionalization in an at- 
tempt to determine the relationship of water tem- 
perature to nerve excitability as measured by chro- 
naxy, continuous performance test and reaction time. 
Among the major findings was the decrease and in- 
crease of the threshold of nerve excitability under 
72° F. and 100? F. conditions, respectively, and in- 
hibition of the span of attention and reaction time at 
the higher temperature. Significance of the results 
for the understanding and treatment of schizophrenia 
is indicated.—N. Н, Pronko. 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


2661. Ehrenwald, Jan. (Roosevelt Hosp, NYC) 
Neurosis in the family. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 
3, 232-241.—Neurotic behavior patterns may spread 
within the family and the community by contagion, 
"ie, the sharing of socially undesirable or ‘sick’ 
traits and attitudes." 4 consecutive generations of 
an obsessive-compulsive family and 4 short family 
histories are examined by means of an "Inventory 
of [30] Traits and Attitudes" for the relationships 
between any 2 family members. Their study sug- 
gests that "psychological contagion may be conducive 
to the development of similar or dissimilar clinical 
symptomatology"; it is "directly proportional to the 
duration of exposure and, within certain limitations, 
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inversely proportional to the age at which exposure 
takes place"; it is "further determined by an individ- 
ual's susceptibility and resistance to ats and “the 
contagious potential . . . of the disturbed attitudes 

. is in direct proportion to their archaic nature, 
coupled with their emotional charge, while it is in- 
versely proportional to their semantic value.”—L. 
W. Brandt. 

2262. Koons, P. B., Jr. (Michigan State U.) 
An experimental investigation of exhibitionism 
and scoptophilia. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1255.—Abstract. 

2663. Listwan, Ignacy A. (Sydney, Australia) 
Mental disorders in migrants: Further study. 
World ment. Hlth., 1960, 12, 38-45.—"Each group 
of migrants is affected by a collective neuroses of 
the anxiety type. That is partly due to migration 
stresses and partly to a head-to-head collision with 
another neurotic reaction in the host group called 
prejudice." Individual migrant "neurotic reaction" 
may take the form of regression, paranoia, escapism, 
depression, hypomania, hysteria, or inferiority feel- 
ings. These "emotional disorders in migrants should 
be treated on a social level [and] education is of 
primary importance."—J. C. Franklin. 


2664. Lomas, P. Dread of envy as an etiologi- 
cal factor in puerperal breakdown. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol, 1960, 33, 105-112.—"Dread of envy by 
others of the real or imagined attributes of a mother 
and her baby is one of the factors which threatens 
the mother's mental stability during the puerperium. 
3 ways in which this occurs are discussed. 6 cases 
are presented.—C. L. Winder. 


2665. Mailloux, Noél, & Ancona, Leonardo. (U. 
Montreal, Canada) А clinical study of religious 
attitudes and a new approach to psychopathology. 
In Henry P. David & J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.), 
Perspectives in personality research (see 35: 761). 
Pp. 93-106.—Not all neurotic and psychotic disturb- 
ances having religious content are obsessive based 
on moral scrupulosity. “In a certain number of cases 
an obsessive-compulsive functioning is apparent; in 
an equal proportion of others there is a clearly phobic, 
depressive, or paranoid picture."—M. B. Mitchell. 


2666. Miller, Millon H., & Chotlos, John W. 
(U. Wisconsin) Obsessive and hysterical syn- 
dromes in the light of existential consideration. 
J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 315-328.—The authors 
begin with the question, What moves man?, and 
briefly sketch theories on a continuum from Freud to 
existential psychiatry. Experimental observations 
of both obsessive and hysterical patients are fol- 
lowed by a discussion of therapy with both groups— 
C. A. Curran, 


2667. Morton, H. S., Davis, J. F., & Lipowski, 
Z. J. (Royal Victoria Hosp., Montreal, Canada) 
The use of the electrogastrograph in problem 
identification in psycho-neurotic patients. In Re- 
cent advances in neuro-physiological research, Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1959, No. 11. Pp. 70-82.—“A pilot 
study is reported which utilized the electrogastro- 
graph as an indicator of gastric function and ex- 
plored its applicability as an aid to problem iden- 
tification in psychoneurotics presenting gastric com- 
plaints in the absence of structural pathology. In the 
majority of the patients studied, discussion of some 
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of the topics thought to relate to symptom produc- 
ing conflicts was accompanied by easily observable 
changes in the recorded tracings. These changes 
were relative to the pattern obtained during rest and 
discussion of presumably ‘neutral’ topics.” —R. Kael- 
bling. 

2668. Saavedra, Alfredo. La vida de relación y 
las neurosis. [Interpersonal relations and neu- 
rosis.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1960, 23, 1-23. 
—After reviewing the role of interpersonal rela- 
tions in the formation of the normal personality, 13 
cases of neurotic individuals are presented in order 
to illustrate how negative types of interpersonal rela- 
tions in the family, school, and community lead to 
neurosis. (38 ref.)—R. M. Frumkin. 

2669. Sandler, Ј., & Hazari, A. The “obses- 
sional”: on the psychological classification of ob- 
sessional character traits and symptoms. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 113-122.—Factor analysis 
of items from the Tavistock Self-Assessment Inven- 
tory yielded results suggesting 2 rather independent 
conditions. The one involves being systematic, 
methodical, thorough, consistent, punctual, and me- 
ticulous. The other seems to be the obsessional neu- 
rosis.—C. L. Winder. 

2670. Weisner, Wayne M., & Riffel, Pius An- 
thony. (St. Charles Child Guidance Clinic, Brook- 
lyn, М.Ү.) Scrupulosity: Religion and obsessive 
compulsive behavior in children. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 117, 314-318.—The behavior manifesta- 
tions of scrupulosity in 23 children referred to the 
clinic {ог this reason is described, their personality 
picture summarized and treatment results indicated. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 1818, 2251, 2322) 


PsyCHOSOMATICS 


2671. Alcock, Theodora. Some personality 
characteristics of asthmatic children. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol, 1960, 33, 133-141—4 groups of children 
ages 7 to 11 (asthmatic, child guidance, chronic 
physical disorder, and normal) were compared on 
Rorschach performance. “The asthmatic personality 
appears characterized by conflicting factors, and a 
high degree of emotional tension without appropriate 
release."—C. L. Winder. 

2672. Antonelli, F. Significato psicosomatico 
della distonia neurovegetativa. [Psychosomatic 
Significance of neurovegetative dystonia.] Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psychiat., 1960, 21, 255-268.—A. per- 
sistent condition of disequilibrium in the autonomic 
nervous system, ie. dystonia, is the expression of 
a persisting condition of disequilibrium in emotional 
States, i.e., neurosis.—L. L’Abate. 

2673. Heath, Helen A., Oken, Donald; Korchin, 
Sheldon J., & Towne, Jack C. (Michael Reese 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) A factor analytic study of 
multivariate psychosomatic changes over time. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat, 1960, 3, 467-477— Ihe Ss 
Were 8 depressed chronic psychiatric patients. Psy- 
chiatric ratings of affect, blood biochemical measures, 
cardiovascular, respiratory, and electromyographic 
readings were the dependent, while stress and curare 
were the independent variables. They were meas- 
ured on 7 occasions: preday, pre- and postsession, 
and during stress periods on 2 experimental days. 
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4 out of 10 factors were loaded with anger, anxiety, 
depression, or a combination of these and with 
physiological and/or muscle data. The method is 
compared to others aiming at “information regard- 
ing correlations between changes over time rather 
than levels.” (18 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


2674. Majerus, Philip W., Guze, Samuel B., De- 
long, W. Bradford, & Robins, Eli. (Washington 
U. School Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) Psychologic 
factors and psychiatric disease in hyperemesis 
gravidarum. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 421- 
428.—A follow-up study of 69 consecutive female 
patients who were vomiters compared with a group 
of 66 controls showed no significant differences be- 
tween vomiters and controls to indicate any associa- 
tion between hyperemesis gravidarum and chronic 
psychiatric or psychologic disorders.—N. H. Pronko. 


2675. Raher, Jack, & Flores, Angeles М. (U. 
Maryland School Medicine, Baltimore) Role of 
emotion in the precipitation and exacerbation of 
symptoms and in the unexplained death of an 
adolescent with dermatomyositis: A case report. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 260-266.— "This is.a 
report of some evidence from the case of an adoles- 
cent with the clinical pathological diagnosis of derma- 
tomyositis with associated Raynaud's phenomena."— 
N. H. Pronko. 


2676. Sperling, Melitta. (960 Park Ave., NYC) 
Psychiatrische Aspekte der ulcerativen Colitis. 
[Psychiatric aspects of ulcerative colitis.] Z. psy- 
cho-som. Med., 1959, 5, 171-178—On the basis of 
18 years of experience in the psychoanalytic treat- 
ment and examination of 49 ulcerative colitis pa- 
tients ranging in age from 3—46 years, the author 
points out that ulcerative colitis is etiologically de- 
termined by a typical symbiotic relationship between 
mother and child. The mother can not permit the 
child to grow up, fosters his dependency, and satis- 
fies her own repressed anal impulses. The child is 
overly dependent which inhibits development of au- 
tonomy and aggressive self-assertion normally occur- 
ring from 114 to 3 years. Psychoanalytic treatment 
or at least treatment in which psychoanalytic insights 
are applied is recommended. (28 ref.) —L. Katz. 


(See also Abstract 2354) 
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2677. Barton, Allen. (Columbia U.) The meas- 
urement of organizational characteristics and its 
bearing on the study of colleges. New York: Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 1960. ii, 63 p.— 
A review of the literature of research on organiza- 
tional characteristics, broader than the study of col- 
lege organizations, but providing a background for 
it Literature is summarized under the headings of 
(a) social structure variables, (b) attitudes, and (c) 
activities. An appendix summarizes empirica! meas" 
ures of college characteristics. (91 ref.)—C. T. 


Morgan. 
2678. Dodson, Dan W. (New York U.) The 


role of the community in social studies. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1959, 33, 85-92.—There are 6 crucial ques- 
tions which stem from the growing dominance of 
suburbanism as a way of life: What is the role of 
education in serving children who are increasingly 
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segregated by race, creed, and socio-economic status 
from each other in residential living. How shall edu- 
cation deal with the social class orientation of sub- 
urban value structures? How shall education deal 
with the growing conformity which stems from 
homogeneous suburban living? How shall education 
deal with the growing amount of outer direction 
which seems to dominate suburban culture? How 
shall education deal with the power fights which 
communities go through as the newcomers challenge 
the status groups already ensconced? What does 
the social studies teacher do about suburban values? 
—C. Epstein. 


2679. Flanders, Ned A., & Havumaki, Sulo. 
The effect of teacher-pupil contacts involving 
praise on the sociometric choices of students. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 65-68.—10th-grade students 
were assigned to groups of 10 students each. In 17 
groups praise for group participation was given in- 
dividually, but only to students in odd-numbered 
seats. The praised students later received signifi- 
cantly more sociometric choices. As a check, 16 
additional groups were given group praise for par- 
ticipation. Here there was no tendency for the stu- 
dents in odd-numbered seats to receive more choices. 
—W. E. Hall. 


2680. Harris, C. W. (Ed.) Encyclopedia of edu- 
cational research. (3rd ed.) New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1960. xxix, 1564 p. $20.00.—Nearly 200 articles 
written by more than 200 contributors. Each article 
has an extensive bibliography.—C. T. Morgan. 


2681. Heitz, Peter. (Ed.) Soziologie der Schule. 
[Sociology of the school.] Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz.-psy- 
chol., 1959, Suppl. No. 4. 200 p.—This separate is- 
sue of the journal deals with the sociology of educa- 
tion. It contains the following papers of interest to 
psychologists: [Public Education in West Germany, 
France, England, and the United States"] by W. 
Schultze, [The School as a Middle-Class Institu- 
tion"] by C. Lütkens, ["The School as a Selective 
Institution"] by J. Floud, ["Sociocultural Determi- 
nants of Learning"] by B. Bernstein, [School and 
Youth"] by R. J. Havighurst, [“The Problem of 
Roles in the Academic Profession"] by J. Kob, [The 
Elementary Teaching Profession and Social Mo- 
bility"] by Н. von Recum, [“On the Structure of 
Groups of the Grammar School Class"] by O. 
Schafer, [“The School Class as a Social System” ] 
by C. W. Gordon, ["Schooltime and Delinquency"] 
by T. Ferguson, and [Developmental Trends in the 


Sociology of Education"] by W. B. Brookover.— 
К. M. Frumkin, 


2682. McGlothlin, William J. (U. Louisville) 
Patterns of professional education. New York: 
Putnam, 1960. xviii, 288 р. $675.—A comparative 
study of educational programs in architecture, busi- 
ness administration, engineering, law, medicine, nurs- 
ing, psychology, social work, teacher education, and 
veterinary medicine with emphasis on curricula, 
methods of instruction, faculty, student recruitment 
and selection, and accrediting procedures. Changes 
are likely, but they will occur through evolution 
rather than radical reorganization —E. A. Rubin- 
stein. 


2683. National Research Council, Advisory 
Board on Education. Psychological research in 
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education. (NAS-NRC Publ. No. 643) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, 1958. iii, 31 p. $1.00—A report 
of a conference at Easton, Maryland, April 24—26, 
1958, sponsored by the Advisory Board on Educa- 
tion of the NAS-NRC. Panel reports cover (a) 
fundamental learning processes in education, (b) 
psychological contributions to problems of communi- 
cation in education, and (c) education evaluation. 
The report concludes with a section on institutional 
relations affecting psychological research and a 
section of general recommendations.—C. T. Morgan. 


2684. Otterstadt, Herbert. Akzeleration und 
Stoffplan. [Acceleration and curriculum.] Psy- 
chol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 45-51—A radical revision of 
the curriculum is recommended in order to bridge 
the gap between psychological development and ac- 
celerated physical growth of today's school children. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

2685 Pressey, Sidney L., Robinson, Francis P., 
& Horrocks, John E. (Ohio State U.) Psychol- 
ogy in education. (3rd ed.) New York: Harper, 
1959. ix, 658 p. $6.50.—4 main areas of psychology 
are presented in their bearing on education: (a) psy- 
chology of child development through childhood and 
youth, (b) learning, (c) applications of psychology 
(counseling, therapy, etc.) as an aid to help each 
individual student, (d) psychology of adult and older 
age as a help to the teacher's mental hygiene and 
work efficiency, Suggestions for applications to spe- 
cific school situations throughout the book.—L. V. 
Steinzor. 

2686. Sanchez-Hidalgo, Efrain. (U. Puerto 
Rico) Psicología educativa. (2nd ed.) [Educa- 
tional psychology.] Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Edi- 
torial Universitaria, Univer. Puerto Rico, 1959. 718 
p.—In this revision, the 1st edition of the textbook is 
brought up to date. It consists of 4 parts: Part I: 
“Introduction” (General Orientation, Brief History of 
Psychology, Methods of Psychology), Part 11: “Hu- 
man Development” (Physical, Motor, Emotional, So- 
cial, Mental, and Moral), Part III: “Personality and 
Mental Hygiene” (Personality, Mental Hygiene, and 
the Adjustments of the Individual), and Part IV: 
“Human Learning” (Theories of Learning, the Gen- 
eral Nature of Learning, Types of Learning, and the 
Evaluation of Learning). Most of the material is 
drawn from the North American literature in the 
field. Chapters are followed by a selected bibliog- 
raphy, a list of exercises, a list of activities, and a 
list of films with a brief description of each.— 
Author abstract. 

2687. Watson, Goodwin. (Columbia U. Teach- 
ers Coll) What psychology can we feel sure 
about? Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 61, 253-257.— 
A list "of fifty propositions, important for education, 
upon which psychologists of all ‘schools’ would con- 
sistently agree."—H. К. Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 1503, 2113, 2261, 2464) 
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2688. Ahmann, J. Stanley, & Glock, Marvin D. 
(Cornell U.) An evaluation of the effectiveness 
of a freshman mathematics course. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 50, 41—45.— The effectiveness of an ex- 
perimental course for agricultural freshmen in ap- 
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plied mathematics at Cornell University was evalu- 
ated by comparing an experimental and control group 
on subsequent college achievement, tendency to re- 
main enrolled at the university, and gains as meas- 
ured by the Cornell Mathematics Test. Statistically 
there was no evidence that the course influenced sub- 
sequent achievement or ultimate attrition rate to any 
important degree. In mathematics knowledge, the 
mean gain of the experimental group was signifi- 
cantly more than that of the control group. On ques- 
tionnaires and in interviews, student and faculty gave 
favorable opinions as to the worth of the course.— 
W. W. Wattenberg. 

2689. Beck, Jacob, & Shaw, William A. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Learning and teaching: An analy- 
sis and characterization. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
543-553.—Learning tasks are defined by (a) a set 
of discriminative and auxiliary stimuli, (b) the re- 
sponses to be made, and (c) the relationship between 
the elements of these 2 sets. Task characteristics are 
analyzed, and the manner in which responses are 
evoked (teaching rules) is considered. An analysis 
of certain learning tasks is made, and hypotheses for 
the teaching rules are formulated. —W. B. Essman. 


2690. Bellack, Arno A., & Huebner, Dwayne. 
(Columbia U. Teachers Coll.) Teaching. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1960, 30, 246—257.—Опе would assume 
that curriculum research would focus major atten- 
tion on teaching in order to understand it and thereby 
gain greater control over it. However, teaching has 
seldom been studied by curriculum researchers as a 
social or educational phenomenon in its own terms. 
During the 3-year period of this review, researchers 
have continued to study effectiveness of teaching and 
prediction of teacher success, teacher-student rela- 
tionships, and methods and styles of teaching. Inter- 
est in the study of teaching is growing. The re- 
searcher who is interested in the testing, refinement, 
and development of new concepts and theoretical sys- 
tems has to analyze the phenomena of teaching. 
From such efforts, explanatory and predictive theory 
is possible. The function of research is to develop 
such theory. (63 ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 

2691. Chansky, N. M. Learning: A function of 
schedule and type of feedback. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 362.—Effects of 4 types of teacher feedback 
(continuous or intermittent information, continuous 
or intermittent grading) on acquisition and recall of 
verbal material were evaluated. “The most economi- 
cal feedback was intermittent information, which 
notifies S of errors and the direction of a correct 
response. Also S has more opportunities to develop 
discriminations free of threat.—C. H. Ammons. 

2692. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois) The effect 
of introductory psychology course on self-insight. 
J. educ. Psychol, 1959, 50, 83-87—The Gross self- 
insight scale was administered to 179 undergraduates 
before and after an introductory course in psychol- 
ogy and to 97 students before and after a verbal com- 
munication course. No significant change їп self- 
insight score occurred with the verbal communication 
course; a small but statistically significant increase 
Was recorded for the psychology class as a whole. 

ains were recorded for both men and women in the 
upper % on scholastic achievement in the course, 
and for the men but not the women in the lower %. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 
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2693. Dienes, Z. P. (University Coll. Leicester, 
England) The growth of mathematical concepts 
in children through experience. Educ. Res., 1959, 
2, 9-28.—Mathematics can be introduced to a larger 
section of the child population than has hitherto been 
thought practicable. This is done by coordinating the 
teacher's work with the natural process of concept 
formation in the child. Most children can under- 
stand complex workings of the 4 rules of arithmetic 
in the decimal and other systems. Normal 10 year 
olds can learn solution of linear and quadratic equa- 
tions if one uses a constructive point of view. Games 
and workshop methods are suggested. Teachers 
should accept challenge to devise way to draw chil- 
dren into mathematical workshops.—P. D. Leedy. 

2694. Evans, K. M. (University Coll, Cardiff, 
Wales) The teacher-pupil relationship. Educ. 
Res., 1959, 2, 3-8.—Pupil-teacher relationships are 
the result of many influences besides the actual per- 
sonal qualities of teacher and pupil The pupil's 
attitude is conditioned by home environment. Both 
teacher and pupil may each be affected by in-class- 
room or inter-classroom relationships. Good will is 
necessary on both sides. The teacher’s maturity can 
give sense of security and determine ultimate pattern 
of classroom relationships.—P. D. Leedy. 

2695. Gilbert , Luther C. (U. California) Sac- 
cadic movements as a factor in visual perception 
in reading. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 15-19.—The 
influence of saccadic movements of the eyes on speed 
and accuracy of visual perception in reading simple 
prose sentences was determined by having 76 Ss 
(college students in educational psychology courses) 
take 4 tests. In 2, the phrases composing the 20 test 
sentences were exposed so they could be read with- 
out eye movement; in the other 2, so as to require 
saccadic movements. Both good and poor readers 
made more perceptual errors when they read with 
eye movements. There was greater loss for the 
poor readers, who seem to need a longer interval of 
time to stabilize their fixations.—]V. W. Watten- 
berg. 

2696. Gilbert, Luther C. (U. California) Speed 
of processing visual stimuli and its relation to 
reading. J. educ. Psychol, 1959, 50, 8-14.—The 
effects of varying periods of freedom from interfer- 
ing stimuli in relation to correct reporting of phrases 
ranging from 1 to 5 words were measured for 64 Ss, 
English-speaking college juniors, seniors, and grad- 
uate students in educational psychology classes. For 
the average college student, if a word or phrase was 
left on the screen for 14 or М of a second before 
extraneous visual material (nonsense words) was 
presented, the extraneous material had little influence 
on the span of visual perception. The narrower the 
span of perception the easier it was to avoid the in- 
fluence of the extraneous visual material—W. W. 
Wattenberg. 

2697. Klausmeier, Herbert J., & Feldhusen, John 
F. (U. Wisconsin) Retention in arithmetic 
among children of low, average, and high intelli- 
gence at 117 months of age. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 88-92.—A counting task and, 12 weeks later, an 
addition task selected to accord with his ability were 
given to every child in 3 groups each of 20 boys and 
20 girls with WISC IQs in the 56-81, 90-110, and 
120-146 ranges. The correct response to the tasks 
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was reinforced during the initial learning. Retention 
was measured at 5 minutes and, again, at 6 weeks 
after completion. Using analysis of covariance, no 
difference significant at the .01 level was found among 
the means for the 3 IQ groups. This supported the 
hypothesis that retention of arithmetic learning is 
the same among children of low, average, and high 
intelligence when the original task is graded to the 
learner's achievement level —W. W. Wattenberg. 


2698. Krauskopf, C. J. (Ohio State U.) The 
use of written responses in the stimulated recall 
method. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 953.—Ab- 
stract. 


2699. Kress, Roy A. (Syracuse U.) That all 
may learn to read. Vol. I. Syracuse, New York: 
Syracuse Univer. Press, 1960. 94 p.—Reports the 
papers presented at the First Annual Reading Con- 
ference conducted under the sponsorship of Syra- 
cuse University. The 11 papers prepared by well- 
known leaders in the field of reading cover such 
areas as basic concepts in reading, discovering read- 
ing needs, planning for individual differences, in- 
creasing word recognition, and cultivating reading 
interests and tastes.—4. S. Artley. 


2700. Parnes, S. Ј., & Meadow, A. Evaluation 
of persistence of effects produced by a creative 
problem-solving course. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
357-361.—"Groups, matched for vocabulary ability, 
were compared on six creative ability tests, . . . ex- 
perimental Ss outperformed two separate groups of 
control Ss on all six measures. . . . [Differences] 
were statistically significant by comparison with one 
control group; all but two were significant in the 
case of the second control group. . . . increased pro- 
ductivity in creative thinking produced by the crea- 
tive problem-solving course persists for а period of 
eight months or more after the completion of the 
course.”—C, Н. Ammons. 


2701. Parnes, Sidney J. & Meadow, Arnold. 
(U. Buffalo) Effects of “brainstorming” instruc- 
tions on creative problem solving by trained and 
untrained subjects. J. educ. Psychol, 1959, 50, 
171-176.—Brainstorming instruction is an effective 
method for increasing the production of good ideas 
in a particular type of creative thinking problems, 
and is even more effective if preceded by extensive 
training in its use, (5 tables)—R. M. Frumkin. 


2702. Phillips, Beeman N., Duke, Ralph L., & 
DeVault, M. Vere. (U. Texas) Psychology at 
work in the elementary school classroom. New 
York: Harper, 1960. xii, 395 р. $5.00.—“The work 
here presented is a carefully selected group of re- 
search studies chosen in terms of their particular 
value to classroom teachers, and supplemented by ap- 
plications to classroom situations and commentary by 
a trio of educational psychologists who at the same 
time are also specialists in some aspects of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum, This work, therefore, 
combines the reports of researchers and the judg- 
ments of the practicing specialists in the elementary 
school."—C. T. Morgan. 


2703. Roulon, Phillip J., & Brooks, W. Douglas. 
A comparison of two methods of teaching type- 
writing. USN Train. Dev. Cent. tech. Rep., 1960 
(Jan), No. 294-1. viii, 32 p.—The navy method, 
employing lettered keyboards, demonstration, empha- 
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sis on speed, and teaching grouped letters, was com- 
pared with the L. Robins method, using covered keys, 
letters taught separately, and emphasis on accuracy. 
No significant difference was found—R. Tyson. 


2704. Schellenberg, James А. (U. Kansas) 
Group size as a factor in success of academic dis- 
cussion groups. J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 33, 73-79.— 
Students and instructors in a discussion course in 
western civilization reported on their general satis- 
faction with: the course, freedom of expression, and 
content coverage. Student satisfaction decreased 
as the size of the discussion group increased from 4 
to 10. Instructors showed some tendency to more 
satisfaction with larger groups. There was limited 
evidence that smaller groups showed slightly higher 
academic achievement than did larger groups.—C. 
Epstein. 

2705. Schoonover, Sarah M. (Northwest Guid- 
ance Center, Lima, Ohio) The relationship of in- 
telligence and achievement to brith order, sex of 
sibling, and age interval. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 143-146.—Analysis of sibling performance on in- 
telligence and achievement tests utilizing longitudinal 
data show that either boys or girls with brothers 
consistently had higher mental and achievement ages 
than sibs with sisters. Age and spacing of siblings 
showed insignificant differences.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2706. Sharp, G. B. (U. Melbourne, Australia) 
Ignorance and the teacher's situation. /. educ. 
Sociol., 1959, 33, 61-66.—A part of a larger study 
of delinquent behavior, pointing out that the teach- 
er’s understanding of the pupil is limited, because the 
teacher “is cut off from the conditions shaping the 
child's approach to learning . . . he imputes the level 
and the degree of fulfillment of the conditions of 
achievement to qualities within the children." The 
teacher's evaluations are based on the child's reac- 
tions to the curriculum, and he loses sight of the 
significance of outside conditions and such internal 
factors as friendly groupings.—C. Epstein. 


2707. Siegel, Laurence; Adams, James F., & 
Macomber, F. G. Retention of subject matter as 
a function of large group instructional procedures. 
J. educ. Psychol. 1960, 51, 9-13.—Retention scores 
of students at Miami University who had received 
conventional instruction in 9 courses were compared 
with the scores of students who had been instructed 
in the same courses by closed circuit television, large 
group instruction, and instruction by graduate as- 
sistants. Retention of subject matter a year or more 
after course completion did not appear to be ad- 
versely affected by increased class size or by par- 
ticular instructional procedures used—W. E. Hall. 


2708. Spoerl Dorothy T. (Ed.) Tensions our 
children live with: Stories for discussion. Boston, 
Mass.: Beacon, 1959. xxiii, 232 p. $3.50.—This “is 
an anthology of stories to be used as a resource book 
by teachers who want either to raise the specific prob- 
lem with which a story deals or who would like to 
introduce a unit on problems of social relationships. 
It includes stories on: children with handicaps; the 
broken family; and children of different national, 
racial, or religious backgrounds.—C. T. Morgan. 

2709. Standish, E. J. Readiness to read. Educ. 
Res., 1959, 2, 29-38.—A study of 60 primary schools 
in Kent. The task of teaching beginners varies ac- 
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cording to home background. Subsequent rate of 
progress is likely to depend upon correct evaluation 
of pupil’s readiness. Reading skill may be assessed 
by teacher observation or by testing. Early school 
years are invaluable in aiding diagnosis of later 
weakness. Much depends upon alertness of teacher 
in appraising pupil needs. Methodology must differ 
with background and interest of pupil. “The happy 
medium” is probably to satisfy needs of pupils by a 
method also personally satisfying to the teacher.—P. 
D. Leedy. 


2710. Webb, Wilse B. & Schwartz, Marvin. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine) Measurement 
characteristics of recall in relation to the presenta- 
tion of increasingly large amounts of material. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 63-65.—Questions on stories 
presented to naval aviation cadets were arranged in 
4 ways: after each paragraph, after each story, after 
3 stories, and after 6 stories. The Ss’ variance in- 
creased in a negatively accelerated fashion with in- 
creasing amount of materials being presented prior 
to testing. However, the error variance also in- 
creased but in a linear or positively accelerated 
fashion—W. W. Wattenberg. 


2711. Woo-Sam, J. McD. (Purdue U.) A study 
of selected factors related to teaching effective- 
ness of mathematics instructors at the college 
level. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 237.—Abstract. 


2712. Worth, W. H. (U. Alberta, Canada) Pro- 
motion or nonpromotion. Educ, Adm. Superv., 
1960, 46, 16-26.—After having been matched for sex, 
CA, IQ, and initial achievement, 132 low-achieving 
3rd graders, 40 girls and 92 boys, served as Ss in the 
study. 1 of the Ss remained in Grade 3; 32 were 
promoted to Grade 4. The children were enrolled 
in 80 different classes in 30 different schools. No 
attempt was made to control instruction. After 1 
year, the promoted group made significant gains in 
teading vocabulary, total reading, and arithmetic 
fundamentals ; the retained group gained in paragraph 
reading. Nonpromoted pupils were rated higher 
in personality traits and in sociometric status than 
those who were promoted. No significant differences 
between the groups were found for many variables. 
Methodological limitations are discussed. (19 ref.) 
—N. M. Chansky. 


LEARNING & INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


2713. Barlow, J. A. Conversational chaining in 
teaching machine programs. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 187-193.—" ‘Conversational programming’ is а 
variation of Skinner's teaching machine’ or ‘self- 
Instruction’ method of communicating information. 

arious items of the program are written in an in- 
terlocking pattern so that the completion for Item 1 
is contained in Item 2, and so on, through the se- 
quence of items. The method is illustrated by a sam- 
Ple lesson from an Introductory Psychology program 
and a tabulation of student responses to the 28 items. 
—C. H. Ammons. 


2714. Cook, Donald A. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) On vanishing stimuli in 
instructional material J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 
3, 292.—Offers an alternative, in the use of teaching 
Machines, to the situation where the stimulus simply 
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vanishes and S is required to produce the appropriate 
response.—J. Arbit. 


2715. Evans, J. L. (U. Pittsburgh) An investi- 
gation of “teaching machine” variables using 
learning programs in symbolic logic. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 680.—Abstract. 


2716. Fidler, William P. (American Ass. Uni- 
versity Professors, Washington, D.C.) Educa- 
tional television: A faculty point of view. Quart. 
J. Speech, 1959, 45, 121-127.—4A. general discussion 
of various professional problems which the college 
teacher may encounter in college courses presented by 
television, e.g., maintenance of course standards, rela- 
tion of course offerings to demand, talent rights, and 
handling of faculty "stars."—J. М. Pickett. 


2717. Holland, James G. (Harvard U.) Teach- 
ing machines: An application of principles from 
the laboratory. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 275— 
287.—Discusses the general principles of program- 
ming for teaching machines and gives some indication 
yi me experimental basis for these principles—J. 

rbit. 


2718. Klugh, Н. E., Deterline, W. A., & Hen- 
derson, D. E. A note on the teaching of Skin- 
ner's descriptive behaviorism in the fifth grade. 
J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 51, 74-75.—An unselected 
5th-grade class of 33 students participated in an ele- 
mentary science class in which Skinner box demon- 
strations were given twice a week for 8 weeks. In 
these 30-minute classes the concepts of reinforce- 
ment, extinction, secondary reinforcement, and chain- 
ing were demonstrated by using white rats. The 
children participated as helpers in the demonstra- 
tions whenever possible. The children surpassed a 
control group on a brief test dealing with the con- 
cepts.—iW/. E. Hall. 


2719. Lepore, A. R., Wilson, J. D., Insel, S. А., 
& Powell, M. An experimental study of college 
instruction using broadcast television. (Project 
No. 2, Instructional Television Research) San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: San Francisco State College, 1958. 77 p. 
— Television Instruction (TI) was compared with 
Conventional Instruction (CI) for high school stu- 
dents, college students, and instructors. There was 
no difference between the 2 techniques for: acquisi- 
tion of information, essay writing, critical thinking, 
and self-insight. There were fewer negative reac- 
tions to teacher techniques in TI than CI. Teacher 
participation was emphasized in TI and student 
participation in CL Campus TI was not accepted 
as wel as At Home TI. TI was considered eco- 
nomically feasible, especially in large classes—J. A. 
Vernon. 


2720. Melaragno, R. Effect of negative rein- 
forcement in an automated teaching setting. Psy- 
chol Rep., 1960, 7, 381-384.—"Ss (N — 28) were as- 
signed to three groups, one having an all-positive 
reinforcement teaching sequence, one having a spaced 
negative-reinforcement sequence, and one having a 
massed negative-reinforcement sequence. The all- 
positive reinforcement and spaced negative-reinforce- 
ment groups did not differ significantly, while both 
of these groups were significantly better than the 
massed negative reinforcement group, as measured 
on a criterion post-test. Implications for teaching 
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machine programming were advanced."—C. Н. Am- 
mons, 


2721. Meyer, Susan R. (U. of Buffalo) A test of 
the principles of “activity,” “immediate reinforce- 
ment,” and “guidance” as instrumented by Skin- 
ner’s teaching machine. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4729.—Abstract. 


2722. Oakes, W. F. Use of teaching machines 
as a study aid in an introductory psychology 
course. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 297—303.—"Matched 
experimental [E] and control [C] groups were estab- 
lished in a course in general psychology. Ss in the 
experimental group were permitted the use of teach- 
ing machines with materials designed to increase 
their familiarity with important concepts discussed in 
the text. Machine material was coordinated with the 
text assignments. Comparison was made of E and 
C groups on the final exam, and on total score on 
all tests after the first three tests (which provided 
the basis for matching). No significant effects of 
the teaching machine experience were found. Pos- 
sible reasons for this were suggested."—C. Н. Am- 
mons. 


2723. Pronko, N. Н. An effective classroom 
demonstration of operant conditioning in the 
pigeon. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 295-296.—" A class- 
room demonstration of operant conditioning in the 
pigeon is described which, besides a specially con- 
structed plastic box, requires only certain switch- 
operated, easily purchased toys to present a wide 
variety of reactions built up prior to the class and/or 
shaped during the class session itself"—C. H. Am- 
mons, 


2724. Silverman, Robert E., & Alter, Millicent. 
(New York U.) Note on the response in teaching 
machine programs. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 496.— 
Using the sequential presentation of items in a teach- 
ing machine, the authors find better learning in a 
group that merely read the items (unreinforced) 
than with a group required to fill in blanks and 
then given correct answers for each item (rein- 
forced) —W. B. Essman. 


2725. Smith, E. A., & Quackenbush, J. Deve- 
reux Teaching Aids employed in presenting ele- 
mentary mathematics in a special education set- 
ting. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 333-336—“Multiple- 
choice ‘teaching machines’ were employed to provide 
supplemental instruction in mathematics for a group 
of 23 slow learners, mean IQ 71, mean CA 177. Re- 
sultant gains indicated on California Achievement 
Tests were compared with gains in other academic 
areas and with gains by similar students for the 
previous year. Mean arithmetic growth in previous 
year .19; mean growth in other areas during experi- 
mental year 25; mean growth in arithmetic during 
experimental year .51.” The Teaching Aids are con- 
sidered useful in promoting academic achievement 
and motivation.—C. Н. Ammons. 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & ADJUSTMENT 


2726. —  — —. Bol. Inst. Psicopedag. Nac., Lima, 
1959-60, 1(2-3), 96 p.—This issue includes 6 articles ` 
by various authors dealing with vocational aspira- 
tions and social and personal characteristics of stu- 
dents in Lima and in other parts of Peru, Some 
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of the studies are based on surveys, objective tests, 
and questionnaires.—L. V. Steinzor. 


2727. Bendig, A. W., & Hountras, P. T. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Anxiety, authoritarianism and student 
attitude toward departmental control of college 
instruction. J. educ. Psychol, 1959, 50, 1-7— 
Psychometric scales yielding scores on (a) attitude 
toward the amount of control a college department 
should exercise over the procedures and policies 
of instructors, (b) “covert” and (c) “overt” anxiety 
derived from the Cattell IPAT Anxiety Scale, and 
(d) authoritarianism derived from the Adorno stud- 
ies, were administered to 109 undergraduate Ss (31 
men and 78 women) and 110 graduate Ss (73 men 
and 37 women) in education courses. The graduate 
Ss preferred less departmental control and were less 
authoritarian than the undergraduates. No differ- 
ences were found related to either anxiety measure. 
Favorable attitudes toward departmental control were 
correlated .29 with general authoritarianism, — .18 
with covert anxiety for male Ss, .19 for female Ss, 
and .03 with overt anxiety—W. W. Wattenberg. 


2728. Brown, Donald R. (Chr.) Social changes 
and the college student: A symposium. Educ. 
Rec., 1960, 41, 329-358.—This symposium was held 
at the 1959 meeting of the American Psychological 
Association. Papers and discussions include: "Re- 
cent social change and its impact on higher educa- 
tion" (W.C. Н. Prentice), Discussion by Nevitt San- 
ford, "Social change and student values" (Philip 
E. Jacob), Discussion by Joshua A. Fishman, "The 
impact of population change and working force 
change on American education," (Robert J. Havig- 
hurst), and Discussion by Donald R. Brown.—W’. 
W. Meissner. 


2729. Coster, John К. (Purdue U.) Some char- 
acteristics of high school pupils from three in- 
come groups. J. educ. Psychol, 1959, 50, 55-62.— 
A sample of 878 students in 9 Indiana high schools, 
to whom a questionnaire containing 27 attitudinal 
items and 14 personal information items was admin- 
istered, was divided into 3 groups (high, middle, and 
low income) on the basis of a *House and Home" 
scale. The 3 groups were similar on attitudinal 
items pertaining to the school and school program, 
but the high income pupils showed statistically sig- 
nificant superiority in respect to participation in ac- 
tivities, offices held, marks achieved, and religious 
activities.—]V. Wattenberg. 


2730. Crowley, Francis J. (Fordham U.) How 
well can teachers estimate student goals. Educ. 
Admin. Superv., 1959, 45, 319-328.— To determine 
degree of teacher-pupil agreement. From a check- 
list administered to 485 seniors and 205 teachers 
from 7 public academic and 2 public vocational high 
schools, it appeared that teachers as a group were 
aware of the students’ goals. Teachers estimates 
were unrelated to length of service, to a particular 
socioeconomic class, or to a particular intellectual 
group. Vocational teachers were less accurate than 
academic teachers in estimating student goals. 
Teachers of different subject matter areas differed 
widely in their perception of student aspirations.— 
N. M. Chansky. 


2731. Dole, Arthur A. (U. Hawaii) College 
students report on their use of time. Personnel 
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guid. J., 1959, 37, 633-637.—Reported hours of prep- 
aration in relation to class attendance may be a useful 
index of academic morale. (15-item bibliog.)—S. 
Kavruck. 

2732. Freedman, Mervin B. (Vassar Coll.) Im- 
pact of college. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960, iii, 27 p. 15¢—“This 
report summarizes the progress of social scientific re- 
search in identifying the components by which the 
degree of change in student personality, character, 
and values may be ascertained. It indicates the con- 
tributions made by recent studies to understanding 
of the factors influencing these changes during the 
student years. It also permits estimates of the extent 
to which life patterns may be altered by attendance 
at college.” (78 ref.)—Author abstract. 


2733. Harrington, L. G. (U. Florida) Attitude 
towards mathematics and the relationship be- 
tween such attitude and grade obtained in a fresh- 
man mathematics course. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4717.—Abstract. 


2734. Henderson, R. W. 
measurement of academic interest. 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 234.—Abstract. 


2735. Hughes, Everett Cherrington. (U. Chi- 
cago) Stress and strain in professional education. 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 319-329.—As part of a 
more extensive survey, 64 students and about % the 
staff of a midwestern medical school received taped 
questionnaire interviews directed towards the prob- 
lem of student-staff identification with each other. 
The replies indicate that the teachers preferred for 
emulation by the students are those who (a) were 
native to the region and had studied and worked 
there most of their lives, (b) came closest to their 
image of the general practitioner, and (c) were 
associated primarily with the departments of medi- 
cine, surgery, or pathology. The attitudes and prob- 
lems of the teachers remain to be reported elsewhere. 
—C. M. Franks. 


2736. Josephina, C. (Boston Coll) А study 
of attitudes in the elementary grades. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1959, 33, 56-60.—Tenenbaum’s School Atti- 
tude Questionnaire was given to 900 pupils in Grades 
5-8 in 9 parochial schools. Boys in all grades “tend 
to be more moderate in the degree of expressing 
their likes.” The “best liked” subjects for all grades 
were spelling, arithmetic, and history. There was 
а generally favorable attitude toward school, with 
More girls than boys feeling this way. Conjectures 
are made relating the personality, knowledge, and 
skill of the teacher, and the students’ success in the 
Subject with their attitude toward the subject— 
C. Epstein. 

2737. Key, Muriel M. An examination of some 
Psychological effects of teaching English in 
Schools. Educ. Res., 1960, 2, 149-151.—Summary of 
MA thesis. The effects found were: (a) develop- 
mental—a clarification and enhancement of the self- 
Picture, a stimulus toward personal growth, and im- 
Provement in social relations between teacher and 
Pupils; and (b) therapeutic—reduction of anxiety 
and tensions, the opening of new channels of com- 
Munication between adolescent and adult, the ех- 
Ploration of personal problems, and opportunities for 
€motional release.—P. D. Leedy. 


(U. Kentucky) The 
Dissertation 
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2738. Kulberg, Gordon E., & Owens, William A. 
Some life history antecedents of engineering in- 
terests. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 26-31.—A 100- 
item life history questionnaire was correlated with 
the Engineering scale of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank. 2 optional interest scales representing 
Pure Research and Sales Engineering were included 
in the correlations. The Ss with typical engineering 
interests and those of pure research interests showed 
a pattern of academic superiority and more satis- 
factory experiences with things and ideas than with 
people and social situations. The pattern was re- 
versed for sales engineering interests—W. E. Hall. 


2739. Mayfield, E. C. (Purdue U.) Interests as 
a predictor of graduation in engineering. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1248.—Abstract. 


2740. Rivlin, Leanne Green. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
Creativity and the self-attitudes and sociability 
of high school students. J. educ. Psychol., 1959 
50, 147-152.— The student, selected by teachers as 
creative, emerged as a rather sociable individual, 
rated by his peers as more popular and creative than 
his noncreative counterpart. 2 factors associated 
with creativity appear to be social confidence and 
parents who have attained a somewhat higher educa- 
tional level. —R. M. Frumkin. 


2741. Semler, Ira J. Relationships among sev- 
eral measures of pupil adjustment. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 60-64.—Data were obtained from 483 
Sth-grade children in 18 classrooms. Adjustment 
measures consisted of: 2 measures of social accept- 
ance, the California Test of Personality, and teacher 
ratings on personal adjustment. Files contained data 
on intelligence, achievement, and father's profession. 
Correlations between adjustment measures ranged 
from .27 to .54, there being marked fluctuations from 
classroom to classroom. Teacher ratings showed 
most agreement with other measures of adjustment 
when male teachers rated boys or female teachers 
rated girls. Linear correlations between adjustment 
scores and intelligence or achievement scores ranged 
from .22 to .48. There was a marked curvilinear 
relation (eta=.71) between peer acceptance and 
achievement, both average and high achievers being 
accepted but low achievers not—W. E. Hall. 


(See also Abstracts 2076, 2100, 2809) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


2742. Bond, Guy L., & Wagner, Eva Bond. (U. 
Minnesota) Teaching the child to read. (3rd 
ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1960, x, 416 p. $5.50 
—Тһе 3rd revision of this textbook, directed toward 
college students and classroom teachers, places in- 
creased emphasis upon practical applications rather 
than upon any change in viewpoint. 5 current meth- 
ods for teaching reading are examined for the con- 
tribution each makes to reading methodology. How- 
ever, a composite method which utilizes the best fea- 
tures of all 5 methods is recommended for a balanced 
program. Other sections deal with building and 
appraising readiness, techniques for teaching basic 
reading skills and competencies in special subject 
areas, appraising and adjusting to individual needs. 
(189-item bibliog.)—R. A. Hagin. 

2743. Boskis, R. M. K teorii spetsial’nogo obu- 
cheniya deteí s chastichnym defektom slukha. 
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[Concerning the theory of special training of chil- 
dren with partially impaired hearing.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3 ,113-116.—The 
author discusses briefly 11 principles which should 
underlie any training of children with impaired hear- 
ing. Some of the principles are: a primary impair- 
ment in a child has secondary repercussions on the 
development of his personality; a partial impairment 
affects the personality in a qualitatively different 
way from the total impairment; the hearing impair- 
ment affects the speech and the language of the child 
(pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, reading, and 
writing); and as a rule, children with partially im- 
paired hearing are able to learn some speech and 
language—4. Cuk. 

2744. Davies, H. B. (Thomas Delarue School, 
Tonbridge, Kent, England) Factors rendering the 
cerebral palsied child capable or incapable of 
benefiting from formal education. Cerebral palsy 
Bull., 1960, 2, 28-33.—“To benefit from formal edu- 
cation the cerebral palsied child must have average 
intelligence and aptitude and good drive, accom- 
panied by incentive, and adequate learning and 
physical aids. Because of the wide range of in- 
dividual differences and his peculiar learning diffi- 
culties, his education must be largely individual. A 
lowered capacity for intellectual activity in cerebral 
palsied children is the principal limiting factor to 
learning, but this is not indicative of their ultimate 
potential.”—Author abstract. 

2745. Gowan, J. C., & Scheibel, R. W. (San Fer- 
nando Valley State Coll) The improvement of 
reading in gifted children. Educ. Adm. Superv., 
1960, 46, 35-40.—Gifted high school students given 
a remedial reading program (including individual 
help, special exercises, and tachistoscopic exercises) 
increased significantly in reading speed over a similar 
group of gifted children receiving no special training. 
Gains in comprehension were made by the experi- 
mental group. (21 ref.) —N. M. Chansky. 

2746. Gulliford, R. (U. Birmingham) Teaching 
the mother tongue to backward and subnormal 
children. Educ. Res. 1960, 2, 82-100.—The lan- 
guage development of backward children is impor- 
tant mainly because it is closely linked with intel- 
lectual development. Тһе backward are slow to 
develop those mental functions upon which concept 
formation and vocabulary development depend. Late 
start in speech, inadequate language abilities in early 
school years, and later reading retardation charac- 
terize backward chiidren who usually come from 
verbally unstimulating home environments. Such 
children usually make poorer emotional and social 
adjustments.—P. D. Leedy. 

2747. Kephart, Newell C. (Purdue U.) The slow 
learner in the classroom. Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
E. Merrill, 1960, xi, 292 p. $495.—The author's 
thesis is that slow learning results from atypical de- 
velopment of perceptual-motor skills. Research is 
cited baring the relationships between posture, later- 
ality, directionality, and achievement in the elemen- 
tary school. A self-regulating feedback mechanism, 
which includes integration of past with present, is 
posited as effecting a balance between the pattern 
of neural impulses resulting from sensory stimulation 
and the pattern of neural impulses which innervate 
muscular response. This model is used to explain 
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both the development of form perception and the 
development of space discrimination. Tests are pre- 
sented which the teacher can use to survey per- 
ceptual-motor adequacy, and 35 exercises designed 
to improve perceptual-motor functioning are de- 
scribed.—N. M. Chansky. 


2748. Morgan, Elmer F., Jr., & Stucker, Gerald 
R. The Joplin plan of reading vs. a traditional 
method. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 69—73.—From 
226 pupils in the 5th and 6th grades, 90 pairs were 
matched on the basis of reading scores. These pairs 
were divided into fast and slow groups. These 
groups were randomly assigned to Joplin plan and 
traditional procedures for reading instruction. After 
1 year the Joplin plan appeared more effective. 
Limitations in the study are noted—W. E. Hall. 


2749. Morkovin, Boris V. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Experiment in teaching deaf preschool 
children in the Soviet Union. Volta Rev., 1960, 
62, 260-268. (Reprint No. 735)—A report on the 
methods used in the 1st 3 years of deaf education in 
the Soviet Union and in the United States, both 
countries emphasizing first-hand experience as the 
basis for teaching conversational language. There 
are some discrepancies in the methods, due perhaps 
as much to differences in the language as to differ- 
ences in the techniques themselves. The author feels 
that finger spelling would probably not be useful for 
American children and might impede the acquisition 
of oral English.—M. F. Palmer. 


2750. Mueller, William J., & Rothney, J. W. M. 
Comparisons of selected descriptive and predic- 
tive statements of superior students, their parents, 
and their teachers. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 
621-625.—In an attempt to discover how well the 
superior student understands himself, his parents, 
and his teachers and how well these people under- 
stand him, the authors examined the statements of 
78 9th-grade superior students, their parents, and 
teachers about the students’ expressed behavior in 
8 areas. These areas were nervousness, social-mind- 
edness, open-mindedness, influence, acceptance by 
peers, academic performance, responsibility, and ac- 
ceptance of peers. The fathers, mothers, teachers, 
and students described, in relation to the 8 areas of 
behavior, one of the students in the study and su- 
perior students in general. Significant differences 
were found among the groups’ descriptions of “real” 
and “general” superior students. Only the parents 
predicted accurately how the students would describe 
themselves. The students were able to predict ac- 
curately only the teachers’ response to them, and they 
expected a greater response from their parents than 
they received.—L. С. Schmidt. 


2751. Murray, Carol-Faith, & Karlsen, Bjorn. 
(San Diego City Schools, Calif.) A concurrent 
validity study of the Silent Reading Tests and the 
Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests. Read. Teacher, 
1960, 13, 293-294, 296—The Gates Reading Diag- 
nostic Tests (GRDT) and the Silent Reading Diag- 
nostic Tests (SRDT) were given to 20 3rd, 4th, and 
5th graders retarded 2 or more years in reading. 
Significant differences are reported. Conclusion: 
“the assumption of concurrent validity between the 
SRDT and GRDT must be rejected. Since no con- 
clusive information is available on the validity of 
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either one of these two tests, it was not possible to 
determine their relative merits."—C. Wurtz. 


2752. Nuttall, Edmund C. (Cornell U.) When 
should clinical practice begin? ASHA, 1960, 2, 
207-208.—In training of speech correctionists, clini- 
cal experience assignments should not be made until 
the individual has completed at least a course of lec- 
tures in the field of the disorders involved.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

2753. Sartain, Harry W. (Roseville Public 
Schools, Minn.) The Roseville experiment with 
individualized reading. Read. Teacher, 1960, 13, 
277-281.—5 2nd-grade groups were taught reading 
by an individualized method for 3 months, followed 
by a basal reading method for 3 months. For 5 other 
2nd-grade groups the order was reversed. Com- 
plete results of the Gates Primary and Advanced 
Primary tests were obtained for 171 Ss in average 
and better groups and for 63 Ss in lower groups 
Lorge-Thorndike test IQ averaged 114 for all 2nd 
graders in this system. Regardless of method, the 
gains were greater (at .05 or .01 level) for the first 
3 months than for the second 3 months. No sig- 
nificant gains were found in one method over an- 
other except the basal method was superior (sig- 
nificant at .05 level) in word recognition gains for 
low group Ss. Conclusion is that the advantages of 
both methods should be combined.—C. Wurtz. 


2754. Smith, LaVerna. A method of typing for 
the handicapped. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(6), 
11-12.—The development of a one-hand typing skill 
is described (40-50 wpm) with respect to keyboard 
orientation. The standard typewriter was preferred 
to the electric machine.—T. E. Newland. 


(See also Abstract 2325) 
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2755. Ackerly, S. S., Bernstein, L., Edmond, E., 
Noble, H., & Monk, M. (U. Louisville) Foster- 
ing mental health in the classroom. J. Teacher 
Educ., 1960, 11, 365-369.—Selected teachers worked 
full time for 6 months in a child guidance clinic to 
help the teachers deal with the emotional needs of 
children in the classroom and to enable clinic staff 
to study characteristics of teachers. Both aims ap- 
peared to be accomplished.—E. M. Bower. 

2756. Bakes, Frank P. (U. Pennsylvania) A 

Fulbrighter in Norway. ASHA, 1960, 2, 209-213. 
—Report on Fulbright experience during 1957-58 in 
] Norway covering training centers and special clinics 
in Norway.—M. F. Palmer. 
. 2757. Beeley, Arthur L. High school counsel- 
ing: A revised statement of its basic principles. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 419-421.—Follow- 
ing a series of case conferences conducted in the 
Ogden public schools, Utah, the author presented a 
restatement of principles of high-school counseling 
based on clarifying aims, the new knowledge of 
adolescence, individual counseling, the child guid- 
ance clinic, and the function and scope of pupil per- 
Sonnel services.—R. E. Perl. 

. 2758. Bell, Hugh. Ego involvement in voca- 
tional decision. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 732- 
7 96.—3 case studies showing how a student's de- 
Cisions become so ego-involved that it is difficult 
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for him to take an objective view of his vocational 
assets and liabilities.—L. G. Schmidt. 


2759. Borow, Henry. (U. Minnesota) Research 
programs in career development. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 62-70.—Career development programs 
are considered from the viewpoint of theories of 
career development and studies at Harvard, in Japan, 
and in France are reviewed.—M. M. Reece. 


2760. Burgess, Thomas C. (Montana State U9 
Student personnel problems after nineteen years. 
Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 677-678.—Student per- 
sonnel problems evaluated in 1936 are very similar 
to those evaluated in 1955. Reasons are suggested. 
—S. Kavruck. 


2761. Caskey, Owen L. (Colorado State U.) 
Teacher inconsistency and guidance readiness. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 58-61—A measure was 
obtained of the ability of a sample of public second- 
ary school teachers to evaluate the relative severity 
of student problems and the consistency in their rat- 
ing of these problems. ^". . . with relation to the 
selected factors, certain areas of guidance readiness 
are measurable."—9M. M. Reece. 


2762. Davis, Junius A. (U. North Carolina) 
Non-apparent limitations of normative data. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 656-659.—Accurate norma- 
tive descriptions in themselves may be misleading 
and even dangerous. Cautions for counselors are 
suggested —S, Kavruck. 


2763. Gribbons, Warren D. Evaluation of an 
eighth grade group guidance program. Personnel 
guid J., 1960, 38, 740-745.—8th-grade pupils (N 
= 108) were interviewed before and after participat- 
ing group guidance based on a published program. 
The program aided pupils to make accurate ap- 
praisals of their abilities, values, and interests; pro- 
vided information about educational and occupational 
opportunities; and helped pupils integrate the self- 
appraisals and the information.—L. G. Schmidt. 


2764. Hewer, Vivian H. (U. Minnesota) Group 
counseling, individual counseling, and a college 
class in vocations. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 
660-665.—No definite conclusion can be drawn con- 
cerning the effectiveness of either group or individ- 
ual counseling. (7-item bibliog.) —5. Kavruck. 


2765. Kowitz, Gerald T., & Kowitz, Norma G. 
Guidance in the elementary classroom, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, v, 314 р. $5.75.—Since 
school counselors and other specialists are not avail- 
able for many elementary schools, the teacher must 
assume the role of helping pupils within her scope 
of competence. “This book was written to aid both 
classroom teachers and perspective teachers who are 
interested in the philosophy of guidance and its prac- 
tical relationship to mental hygiene, to child develop- 
ment, to teaching, and to learning.” The goals are: 
(a) “to increase sensitivity in the teacher to the rela- 
tionship of the child’s personality to his behavior in 
the classroom and his structured activities, both aca- 
demic and nonacademic” and (b) “to propose and 
discuss specific techniques for the teacher’s use in 
helping children to meet and to solve their problems.” 
Various roles and activities of the teacher as a coun- 
selor for her own pupils are discussed—J. Z. Elias. 
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2766. Motto, Joseph J. (U. Michigan) Inter- 
est scores in predicting success in vocational 
school programs. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 674— 
676.—No KPR scales significantly differentiated suc- 
cessful from unsuccessful vocational school trainees. 
—S. Kavruck. 


2767. Robertson, Malcolm H. Test scores and 
self-estimates of two curricula groups. Personnel 
guid. J., 1960, 38, 746-750—A comparative study 
of 2 groups of freshmen, half of whom planned to 
major in engineering. 6 test scores and 2 sets of 
self-estimate instruments were used. The engineer- 
ing group had significantly higher scores on the Col- 
lege Qualification Test and on the Differential Apti- 
tude Test. After counseling, the engineering group 
showed greater reduction in estimates of reading 
speed and reading vocabulary. Both groups under- 
estimated reading vocabulary before and aíter coun- 
seling and made significant reduction in estimates 
of reading speed.—L. G. Schmidt. 


2768. Selzer, Melvin L. (U. Michigan) The 
happy college student myth. AMA Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 2, 131-136.—"A diagnostic survey 
of all students seen by three psychiatrists at the Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic of the University of Michigan 
revealed nosological information somewhat contrary 
to expectation. Referral sources were varied, but the 
self-referred accounted for approximately 40%. 
Physicians referred 29%, and 9% were referred by 
the faculty. The remaining 22% were referred by 
the deans, dormitory staff members, and academic 
counselors.” —Author summary. 


2769. Trueblood, Dennis L. (Southern Illinois 
U.) The role of the counselor in the guidance of 
Negro students. Harvard educ. Rev., 1960, 30, 252— 
269.—A point-by-point review of 13 issues specifically 
pertinent to the counseling of Negro students.—C. M. 
Franks. 

2770. Weigersma, S. & Barr, Frank. Interest 
testing in educational and vocational guidance. 
Educ. Res., 1959, 2, 39-64.—Educational and occupa- 
tional interest patterns of adolescents are sufficiently 
permanent, depending upon age, to be used for pur- 
poses of secondary school and vocational guidance. 
Measurements of interests must be supplemented 
by tests of general and special abilities. Measured 
interests represent only a general disposition, and 
such interests may be influenced by experience in 
home and school.—P. D. Leedy. 


2771. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. Minnesota) 
Counseling a way of living. Counseling, 1960, 18 
(4), 1-4.—5 levels of counseling are presented as 
well as 8 principles of counseling relationships.—S. 
Kavruck. 


2772. Wrightstone, J. Wayne. (Board of Edu- 
cation, NYC) Demonstration guidance project in 
New York City. Harvard educ. Rev., 1960, 30, 237- 
251.—A pilot program aimed at the identification of 
able pupils in culturally deprived areas and their 
stimulation to attain higher educational and voca- 
tional goals. Techniques used include “culture-fair” 
tests, attainment tests, verbal intelligence tests, teach- 
ers' appraisals, sociometric scales, and parent and 
pupil aspiration questionnaires. The data indicate 
a raising in aspiration level, a decrease in early 
school leaving and an improvement in general be- 
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havior. 
Franks. 


Follow-up studies are in progress.—C. M. 


(See also Abstract 1509) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


2773. Baker, Robert І, & Doyle Roy P. 
Teacher knowledge of pupil data and marking 
practices at the elementary school level Person- 
nel guid. J., 1959, 37, 644-647.—The adoption of a 
district-wide testing program and increased emphasis 
on the importance of collecting and utilizing pupil 
data resulted in lower correlations between teachers’ 
marks in reading and spelling and intelligence test 
scores. As teachers gained more information about 
pupils, the number of unsatisfactory marks assigned 
to the more capable pupils increased—S. Kavruck. 


2774. Cieutat, Victor J. (Central Louisiana State 
Hosp. Pineville) Reliability and validity of two 
types of objective test items. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 447-449.—In a study to estimate the relative re- 
liability and validity of test items testing factual 
knowledge and those requiring the application of 
principles taught in introductory psychology, the fac- 
tual type was found superior.—W. B. Essman. 


2775. Doppelt, J., Seashore, Н. G., & Odgers, 
J. G. Validation of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests for auto mechanics and machine shop stu- 
dents. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 648-655.—In 
a study on DAT scores and ratings of students in 
vocational courses, the prediction of over-all ac- 
complishment of auto mechanics was not sat 
For machine shop students, the relationships be- 
tween DAT scores and ratings were useful... 
Kavruck. 


2776. Green, Donald A., & Schmedling, Robert 
W. Suggested techniques for conducting talented 
student follow-up studies. Athens, O.: Ohio Uni- 
versity, 1959, 36 p.—In 1959 personal data were 
secured from school records of 10 cooperating high 
schools on 736 students with IQs of 110 or higher 
who had entered the 9th grade in 1951, 1952, and 
1953. Of these students, 277 responded to a follow- 
up questionnaire mailed to them in the spring of 
1959. Summary tables of results were presented 
separately by individual schools, types of schools 
(county vs. city), and students’ sex. Appendices in- 
cluded copies of forms and questionnaires used as 
well as a suggested Cumulative Record Check List. 
The authors state that the purpose of this report was 
to illustrate procedures and form recommendations 
for schools interested in planning and conducting 
follow-up studies.—F. Carleton. 


2777. Haga, Jun. (Hokkaido Gakugei U., Japan) 
Chügaku 3-nen eigo kikitori kensa sakusei no 
kenkyü. [A study of the construction of an English 
aural comprehension test for third grade middle 
School students.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 8, 
82-84 —An English aural comprehension test con- 
cerning 6 different abilities (word identification, 
pronunciation, place of accent, answering simple 
questions, understanding short and long sentences) 
was administered by radio to 1267 middle school 
students. Though some sex differences appeared, 
the scores were almost normally distributed. The 
correlation with a written English achievement test 
was 078. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 
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2778. Long, J. Robert. (W. Seattle High School) 
Academic forecasting in the technical-vocational 
high school subjects. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 
666-668.—An analysis of the relationships between 
junior high school data and subject marks in 5 areas 
based on 1178 students is presented—S. Kavruck. 

2779. Middleton, George Jr., & Guthrie, George 
M. (McNeese State Coll.) Personality syndromes 
and academic achievement. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 66-69.—A 300-item personality questionnaire was 
given to 14 high-achieving and 14 low-achieving 
business management students with at least junior 
standing. Adjusted phi coefficients were computed 
between each pair of Ss. The 14 X 14 matrices for 
high and low achievers were factor analyzed. 5 
factors of persons were found in the matrix of high 
achievers, and 4 among the low achievers—W. W. 
Wattenberg. 


2780. Norris, Raymond C., Hottel, John V., & 
Brooks, Sadye. Comparability of Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test scores under group and in- 
dividual administration. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 87-91.—The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
was presented to 60 children of normal intelligence 
in the 5th grade under various conditions. The de- 
sign of the experiment was set in a counterbalanced 
fashion (Type V mixed design by Linquest) so that 
individual and group presentation of the test could 
be studied as well as the practice effect. Scores 
were the same for both forms of the test. There 
were no differences between individual and group ad- 
ministration. Practice on an alternate form 2 days 
earlier produced a change of only 1 point—W. E. 
Hall. 

2781. Ortar, Gina R. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, 
Israel) Improving test validity by coaching. 
Educ. Res., 1960, 2, 137-142.—A proposal for tests 
Which incorporate a period of coaching and which 
attempt to assess the capacity to profit from instruc- 
tion. Test should consist of 3 parts: first part given 
and scored like any other test; second part, consider- 
able number of specially chosen and graded items 
Which challenge the S. Оп failed items the S re- 
ceives explanations (coaching); third part, test is 
again administered, but without examples. 2 difficul- 
ties are cited: increased duration of testing period, 
need of trained personnel for coaching activities. 
Verbal tests are less susceptible to coaching than 
performance tests.—P. D. Leedy. 

2782. Osborne, R. T. Racial differences in 
mental growth and school achievement: A longi- 
tudinal study. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 233-239 — 
"The California Achievement and Mental Maturity 
tests were administered to 815 white children and 
446 Negro children in 1954, 1956, and 1958, when 
the children were in grades 6, 8, and 10, respectively. 
Longitudinal comparisons of arithmetic skills (rea- 
Soning and fundamentals), of reading skills (vocabu- 
lary and comprehension), and of mental maturity 
were made. Reading and arithmetic achievement 
differences between the white and Negro groups in- 
creased progressively from the 6th to the 10th grade 
With the greatest difference found on noncultural 
test questions. For the Negro group achievement 
and mental maturity growth became negatively ac- 
celerated or leveled off in the 14 to 16 age range. 
At the latest testing the regression effect tended to 
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reduce the range and variability of mental maturity 
scores for both groups."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2783. Worell, Leonard. (State U. Iowa) Level 
of aspiration and academic success. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 50, 47-54.—A series of level of aspiration 
measures was obtained from 421 students in a small 
liberal arts college. These were correlated with total 
grade average and with decile rank, as were high 
school grades, ACE scores, and CEEB scores. Stu- 
dents with small discrepancy scores tended to be 
successful; the level of aspiration measures was suc- 
cessful in differentiating graduates from nongradu- 
ates among students who had averages above C. The 
intercorrelations among the predictor variables sug- 
s they measure a common factor.—JV. W. Watten- 

erg. 


2784. Ziller, R. C., & Branca, A. A. Personality 
correlates of preferred reality testing schedule. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 251-252.—" Preferred reality 
testing schedule as evidenced by the number of 
achievement examinations per semester desired by 
62 first-semester students of psychology was found to 
be associated with the K scale of the MMPI and 
Welsh's A scale."—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstract 2018) 


Testing Programs 


2785. Hatano, Giyoo. (Tokyo U. Japan) Koko 
nyügakusha senbatsuho ni kansuru ichi kosatsu. 
[A study of the admission system of a high. school.] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 69-73.—The validity 
and impartiality of the screening system of a senior 
high school were examined, and the predictive power 
was measured by comparing the results of the screen- 
ing test with the academic records in 5 school sub- 
jects. Ss were 350 10th-graders of a senior high 
school, The correlation of the screening test and 
the academic records was as high as 840: “, .. 
there was a tendency for the graduates of one junior 
high school to be evaluated more highly in the screen- 
ing.” Although the academic records in junior high 
school were highly correlated with the screening test, 
a standardized achievement test is also needed. 
(English summary )—S. Ohwaki. 


2786. La Gaipa, John J., Kipnis, David. (USN 
personnel Research Field Activity, Washington, 
D.C.) School grades as criteria for validation of 
enlisted selection tests. USN Bur. Naval Per- 
sonnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-31. vii, 19 p— 
“Analyses were made of Navy Basic Test Battery 
scores and school grades at the Yeoman Class A 
School, Bainbridge, for the year 1957. School 
achievement was being predicted much better than 
reported in earlier studies. This higher validity 
may be accounted for by the lesser weight given in 
recent years to typing grades, which are not pre- 
dicted by BTB scores, and the addition of a course 
in Navy Mail, which is predicted by the BTB. 
Ability to type and fleet experience were factors 
associated with higher school grades. It is sug- 
gested that typing ability testing be continued in the 
selection of applicants for the Yeoman School. 
Separate validity analyses of Fleet and Recruit input 
data confirm the use of separate standards for the 
two groups."—H. P. Kelley. 
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2787. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) A follow- 
up analysis of the new composite system for se- 
lecting NROTC regular students. USN Bur. 
Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1960, No. 60-8. vii, 
11 p—Based on a study of weighting factors used 
in NROTC admissions (see 35: 1268) it was 
recommended that selection be considered on terms 
of 2 composites (Academic Promise and Career 
Motivation) making systematic use of interviewing 
officers’ judgments of career motivation. Some 80% 
of the applicants have been processed under the new 
procedures. The over-all interviewer's rating, for- 
merly heavily overweighted, is now given a more 
appropriate place in the selection process, with a 
resulting increase in effectiveness. —H. P. Kelley. 

2788. Rosen, Ned A. (Purdue U.) A validation 
study of the College Entrance Examination 
Boards and other predictors at Purdue University. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1960, No. 90, 1-22 —Data for 
the College Entrance Examination Board, rank in 
high school graduating class, and various Purdue 
placement tests were collected from the entire 
freshman class at Purdue University in 1958. First- 
semester grade point index was used as the cri- 
terion. The formal selection devices are not as 
likely to be useful unless the criterion can be sub- 
stantially improved. (15 tables) —R. M. Frumkin. 


Aptitudes 


2789. Buegel, Hermann F. (U. North Dakota) 
Comparison of SCAT scores of high school 
juniors in parochial and public schools. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 497-498.—In a comparison of SCAT 
scores for high school juniors no significant differ- 
ences in school ability are found between parochial 
and public school students—W. B. Essman. 

2790. Frankel, Edward. Effects of growth, 
practice, and coaching on Scholastic Aptitude 
Test scores. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 713-719. 
—The effect of growth was studied by comparing 
SAT scores of 74 seniors who had not taken the 
tests in their junior year; 51 who had taken the 
SAT in December, 1958; and 23 who had taken 
the test in January, 1959. The effect of practice in 
taking the SAT was not statistically significant, 
but the differences due to experience were—L. G. 
Schmidt. 

2791. Juola, Arvo E. Predictive validity of 
five college-level academic aptitude tests at one 
institution. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 637—641. 
—The predictive validity of the College Qualification 
Test (COT), Form B; School and College Ability 
Test (SCAT), Form A; the American Counseling 
on Education Psychological Examination, Form 
1952; the Ohio State Psychological Examination, 
Form 25; and the Scholastic Aptitude Test were 
analyzed at Michigan State University. Using fresh- 
men students in 1956 and 1957 it was found that 
the tests differed only slightly in predictive validity. 
'Total scores on all tests were as good an index of 
attainment as the most revelant part-score, with the 
exception of the relationships of GPA in communica- 
tion skills. Optimal weights for communication 
skill differed from those for natural sciences. The 
СОТ was a better predictor for men students and 
the SCAT for women students.—L. G. Schmidt. 
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2792. Marks, Alvin, Michael, William B. & 
Kaiser, Henry F. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Comparison of manual and analytic techniques 
of rotation in a factor analysis of aptitude test 
variables. Psychol. Rep. 1960, 7, 519-522— 
Centroids and principal axes extracted from an 
intercorrelation matrix of 21 tests were rotated by 
Zimmerman's subjective method and Kaiser's vari- 
max solution. 11 and 5 factors, respectively, of 
little similarity in psychological meaningfulness re- 
sulted.—]V. B. Essman. 


Achievement 


2793. Coombs, L. M., Kron, R. E., Collister, E. 
G., & Anderson, K. E. The Indian child goes to 
school: A study of interracial differences. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1958. xi, 249 p. $1.60. 
— From the results of 23,608 Indian and white pupils 
given the California Achievement Tests, a clearcut 
hierarchy was noted: white pupils in public schools, 
Indian pupils in public schools, Indian pupils in 
Federal schools, and Indian pupils in mission schools. 
Other relations with achievement studied: degree of 
Indian blood, preschool language, choice of white 
or Indian friends, educational aspiration, regularity 
of attendance, Indian-white ratio in school, and 
place of residence—W. B. Webb. 

2794. Didier, Mary Ambrose. The vocabulary 
of general science at the eighth grade level. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. of America 
Press, 1960. vi, 80 p., $1.50.—Describes the con- 
struction and validation of a science vocabulary test, 
based on a random sample of 2000 parochial ele- 
mentary pupils in the United States Catholic School 
system. The test -has 2 equivalent forms. Per- 
centile norms are presented separately for boys and 
girls, for those "who received school instruction in 
Science and those who did not, for testing at the 
beginning of the eighth grade and for testing at 
the end of eighth grade.” (47 ref.) —C. T. Morgan. 

2795. French, John W. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) The relationship of 
home and school experiences to scores on achieve- 
ment tests. J. educ. Psychol, 1959, 50, 75-82.— 
A battery of 6 tests (Science Glossary, Science Abili- 
ties, Social Studies Essay, Social Studies Abilities, 
Humanities References, and Humanities Abilities) 
plus a questionnaire on home and school experiences 
were administered to high school seniors at 26 private 
and 15 public schools. Complete data were obtained 
for 1275 boys and 725 girls divided into 2 samples. 
Multiple correlations ranged from the .30s for the 
Social Studies Essay to the .60s for Science Glossary. 
On cross-validation comparable results were found. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 

2796. Holland, John L. (National Merit Schol- 
arship Corp.) The prediction of college grades 
from the California Psychological Inventory and 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test. J. educ. Psychol. 
1959, 50, 135-142.— The CPI and SAT are useful in 
predicting college freshman grades for a sample of 
high aptitude high school seniors. At a high level 
of scholastic aptitude, personality variables may yield 
validity coefficients which are almost 3 times as great 
as those obtained using aptitude measures alone.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 
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2797. Isaacs, Ann F. A gifted underachiever in 
arithmetic. Arith. Teacher, 1959, 6, 257-261—An 
11-year-old girl showed marked improvement on 
tests of arithmetic achievement after remedial in- 
struction that included enrichment materials, special 
practice in practical problems, and drill—C. T. 
Morgan. 

2798. Phillips, B. N., Hindsman, E., & McGuire, 
C. Factors associated with anxiety and their re- 
lation to the school achievement of adolescents. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 365-372.— The anxiety factors 
were denoted as: “F1: Self Criticism and Guilt, F2: 
Frustration With Generalized Aggression, F3: Ef- 
fective Verbal Ability, F4: Anxious Hostility 
Toward School, F5: Anxious Hostility Toward Age- 
mates, F6 (females): Independent Sociability and 
Interests, and F6 (males): Aggressive Self-assured- 
ness. . . . correlations computed between these six 
factors and nine criteria of school achievement re- 
vealed: (a) Effective Verbal Ability was the best 
predictor, followed closely by Anxious Hostility 
Toward School; (b) Effective Verbal Ability was 
more highly correlated with grades among adolescent 
males; and (c) Anxious Hostility Toward School 
and Anxious Hostility Toward Age-mates, were 
more highly correlated with both achievement cri- 
teria among adolescent girls."—C. H. Ammons. 


2799. Sawada, Keisuke; Нійапо, Tadashi; 
Jimbo, Shin-ichi & Hatori, Hiroyoshi. (Tokyo U., 
Japan) Eitango no kyoiku shinrigakuteki kenkyü. 
[A study of understanding of English words from 
the viewpoint of educational psychology.] Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol, 1960, 8, 74-81.—Ss were 584 7th- 
llth graders. For each grade 2 forms of test were 
given: (a) unconnected words and (b) words in 
sentences. “(1) Words in sentences were easier to 
understand than those given alone, (2) The per- 
centage of understanding increased with grade level. 
-.. (3) The above... was true when IQ was 
matched and when twins were used. (4) Context 
helped the superior students more than the inferior 
ones... . (5) The knowledge of words has some 
relation to general English ability. ... (6) The 
results of this test were highly related with the simi- 
lar test given in the previous year." (English sum- 
mary ).—S. Ohwaki. 

2800. Willey, Clarence, F. (Norwich U.) The 
three-decision multiple-choice test: A method of 
increasing the sensitivity of the multiple choice 
item. Psychol. Rep. 1960, 7, 475-477—A_ more 
Sensitive method of administering and scoring 5- 
option multiple choice items is described and the 
advantages outlined —W. B. Essman. 


2801. Wood, Dorothy A. (U. North Carolina) 
Test construction: Development and interpreta- 
tion of achievement tests. Columbus, О.: Charles 
E. Merrill, 1960. vi, 134 р. $3.50.—A description 
of the construction, administration, scoring, and 
interpretation of informal achievement tests at all 
educational levels. This book is addressed to both 
experienced and prospective teachers. No pre- 
Tequisite knowledge of statistics is assumed. It is 
intended to be a supplementary textbook for such 
courses as educational psychology, educational meas- 
urement, personnel administration, and test construc- 
tion. Both objective test items and essay test items 
are treated.—J. S. Ahmann. 
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2802. D'Amico, Louis A. (United States Dept. 
Health, Education, Welfare) Characteristics of 
ITTP teachers and some pupil behavior problems 
they encountered their first year of teaching. 
Educ. Admin. Superv., 1960, 46, 5-10.—A question- 
naire dealing with problem behavior of children was 
administered to 38 teachers (15 males and 23 fe- 
males) in their 2nd year of an Intensive Teacher 
Training Program. Chief problems were student 
carelessness in work, disorderliness, inattention, and 
interruption. Both male and female teachers re- 
ported that boys had more problems than girls in 
all grades. Male teachers had more problems than 
female teachers. Except for female teachers of 
Grades 4-6, there were fewer problems in the 2nd 
semester. Female teachers aged 27-32 listed the 
fewest number of problems.—N. M. Chansky. 


2803. Freehill, Maurice F., & Ross, J. Alan. 
(Western Washington Coll, Education) The ele- 
mentary-school principal: As others see him. 
Elem. sch. J., 1960, 61, 35—40.—4186 Ss consisting 
of elementary-school teachers, parents, and 3rd- and 
6th-graders responded to questionnaires asking how 
they viewed the principal. Each group demonstrated 
its own unique points of view.—J. Z. Elias. 

2804. Peck, Robert F. (U. Texas) Predicting 
principals' ratings of teacher performance from 
personality data. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 70-74. 
—A “projective personality analysis" was made of 
each of 49 experienced elementary school teachers 
from 5 cities in Texas on the basis of a biographical 
form and a sentence completion form. The teachers 
were rated by their principals as high, average, or 
low on each of 5 scales. Correlations between the 
projective ratings and the principals' rating ranged 
from .19 for rating of ability to create healthy rela- 
tionships with pupils to .89 for rating of building 
good relations in the community—W. W. Watten- 
berg. 

2805. Powell, Marvin, & Ferraro, Charles D. 
Sources of tension in married and single women 
teachers of different ages. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 92-101—White female public school elementary 
teachers (100 married and 100 unmarried) ranging 
in age from 20 to 59 years were given a word asso- 
ciation test. There were significant differences in 
reaction times but not in verbal responses. Differ- 
ences were largely in emotional tendencies, hetero- 
sexual relations, social acceptability, and physical 
health, with greater tensions in single women. Age 
trends, although not clear cut, showed greater ten- 
sion for older teachers in both groups—W. E. Hall. 


2806. Rabinowitz, William, & Rosenbaum, Ira. 
(Municipal Coll, NYC) Elem. sch. J., 1960, 60, 
313-319.— The scores of 343 Ss who took the Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory when student 
teachers were compared with the scores they made 
3 years later when employed as teachers, А con- 
sistent decline in scores would seem to indicate a 
deterioration in teacher attitudes, but various other 
interpretations are found possible —J. Z. Elias. 

2807. Richards, R. (Ohio State U.) Prospec- 
tive student attitudes toward teaching, J. Teacher 
Educ., 1960, 11, 375-380.—Majority of students who 
chose teaching said they wanted to help children and 
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anticipated personal enjoyment in their work. The 
greatest single influence on choice of teaching came 
from teachers with parents playing an influential 
role with a smaller percentage of students.—E. М. 
Bower. 

2808. Ryans, David G. (U. Texas) Character- 
istics of teachers: Their description, comparison, 
and appraisal. Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1960. xxiii, 416 p. $7.50—The 
identification of able teaching personnel constitutes 
one of the most important of all educational needs. 
The project described represents 6 years of study, 
100 separate research efforts with more than 6,000 
teachers. Outstanding teachers were found to have 
superior intellectual ability; above average school 
achievement; good emotional adjustment; generosity ; 
interests in reading, music, and painting; and strong 
social service concerns. Differences between teach- 
ers with respect to age, years of experience, sex, 
marital status, professed avocational activities, under- 
graduate college attended, academic success, and 
other variables are reported.—E. M. Bower. 

2809. Scott, Owen, & Brinkley, Sterling G. At- 
titude changes of student teachers and the validity 
of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 76-81.—The MTAI was 
given to 82 student teachers before and айег 13 
weeks of practice teaching. The pupils being taught 
completed a device intended to measure personal 
relations between teacher and pupils. Results from 
this device did not support the MTAI scores. There 
were significant changes in pre- and posttest scores 
on the MTAI. Students who had a lower MTAI 
than their supervisors showed a significant improve- 
ment, while the students who had a higher MTAI 
than their supervisors did not change—W. E. Hall. 

2810. Sheldon, M. Stephen, Coale, Jack M., & 
Copple, Rockne. (Colorado State Coll.) Concur- 
rent validity of the “warm teacher scale.” J. educ. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 37-40.—In a sample of 176 stu- 
dents at Colorado State College, the 10 scoring 
highest and the 10 scoring lowest on the MTAI and 
on the K, Ho, Pv, and Tp scales of the MMPI were 
given Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, the Cali- 
fornia F Scale, the WAIS, and 10 cards from the 
TAT. The "warm" group was significantly higher 
on the WAIS and lower (less authoritarian) on the 
F scales. No significant differences were found on 
the study of values. Оп need for dominance and 
aggression, the EPPS and TAT yielded opposite 
findings. On both measures, the ^warm" group had 
a higher need for affiliation and a lower need for 
succorance.—]W. W. Wattenberg. 

2811. Weaver, Carl H. Instructor rating by 
college students. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 21-25. 
—A total of 699 Ss in 39 classes in 4 subjects rated 
12 instructors on personality traits and teaching 
skills. Student ratings were found to be biased in 
the direction of expected grades. However, students 
who expected Cs seemed to be less discriminating 
in their rating of instructors than the students who 
expected As or Bs. Most of the student bias in in- 
structor rating was directed toward teaching skills 
and did not effect the ratings of personality variables. 
—W. E. Hall. 

(See also Abstract 1511) 
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2812. Spinrad, William. (Rutgers U.) Corre- 
lates of trade union participation: А summary of 
the literature. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 237- 
244.—"Studies of American trade unions have con- 
tributed significant data comparing the participant 
and non-participant members. Many variables ap- 
pear to be correlated with union activity, but these 
can be meaningfully grouped into three classes: ob- 
jective conditions of job and residence, personal as- 
sociations, and personal orientations. АП of these 
are interrelated. The objective conditions conducive 
to union activity are those which encourage personal 
contact with work colleagues (particularly other 
active unionists) and those which stimulate relative 
job satisfaction. The resulting orientations which 
encourage union participation include the acceptance 
of work experience as a central life value and the 
acceptance of the work group or the ‘working class’ 
or both as a salient reference group. Theories about 
trade unions are criticized for their lack of attention 
to the union activist."—L. Berkowitz. 


(See also Abstracts 1539, 1543) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & REHABILITATION 


2813. Brook, D. F., & Heim, A. W. (Cambridge 
U. England) А preliminary note on the Brook 
Reaction Test. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 347-356. 
—From associations to ambiguous auditory verbal 
stimuli and an investigation of individual interests 
the hypothesis was confirmed that people's interests 
can be revealed by their responses to an ambiguous 
word-association test. Present findings and future 
proposals for test development are discussed.—C. M. 
Franks. 

2814. Masuda, Koichi. (Osaka U., Japan) 
L’orientation professionelle au Japon: Passé et 
présent. [Vocational guidance in Japan: Past and 
present.] Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1960, 9(1), 
40-51.—Development of vocational guidance to the 
present; difficulties to be overcome in the future. 
(French and English)—C. J, Adkins. 

2815. Reuchlin, M. Le service de recherches de 
Institut National d'Orientation Professionelle 
(Paris). [Research unit of the National Institute 
of Vocational Guidance, Paris.] Bull. Ass. Int. 
Psychol. Appl, 1960, 9(1), 52-59.—Description of 
services and research. (French and English)—C. 
J. Adkins. 

2816. Wright, H. W. (U. Minnesota) Factors 
associated with vocational rehabilitation of World 
War II veterans disabled by schizophrenia. Dis- 
sertation Absir., 1960, 21, 245.—Abstract. 


OccuPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


2817. Hotchkiss, S. М. (U. Minnesota) Word 
knowledge of an industrial population. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 1247—Abstract. 

2818. More, Douglas M. (NK & Associates, 
Inc.) A note on occupational origins of health 
service professions. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 
403-404.—The North-Hatt Scale of Occupational 
Prestige was applied to statements regarding father's 
occupation in questionnaires administered to 335 
entering dental students in the fall of 1958 and to 
760 freshman medical students in the fall of 1956. 
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The occupational prestige of the medical students’ 
fathers was significantly higher than that of fathers 
of dental students. There was a greater professional 
"inheritance" in the medical student sample and a 
greater craft “inheritance” for the dental students. 
The mean prestige of fathers’ occupation apparently 
has not changed for the medical students from the 
earlier decades of this century.—L. Berkowitz. 


2819. Straus, Murray A. (Cornell U.) Family 
role differentiation and technological change in 
farming. Rural Sociol., 1960, 25, 219-228.— Tech- 
nological competence of 903 Wisconsin farm op- 
erators was found to be associated with an “integra- 
tive-supportive" wife marital role.—H. К. Moore. 


| 2820. Tombrink, К. В. (Purdue U.) А com- 
parison of three types of work activity statements 
in terms of the consistency of job information 
reported by incumbents. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1251.—Abstract. 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, & APPRAISAL 


1 2821. Lecznar, William B. Preparation of the 
Airman Classification Test: 1960. USAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-197. iii, 5 p.—The Airman 
Classification Battery was used for classification 
of basic airmen from 1948 to 1959. Introduction by 
the Air Force of selective enlistment required the 
development of a new instrument, the Airman Classi- 
fication Test, for use by the Recruiting Service in 
pre-enlistment aptitude testing. A preliminary form, 
for use in 1960, was developed by abbreviating and 
simplifying administration of Airman Classification 
Battery AC-2A. The reduced battery requires only 
4 hours for administration. It retains elements that 
provide aptitude indexes equivalent to 4 of the 5 
indexes of Battery AC-2A. A table gives the con- 
tent of each subtest, the time limits, and the com- 
position of the 4 aptitude indexes—Awuthor abstract. 


2822. Mullins, Cecil Ј., & Cox, John A. Con- 
struction and validation of the instructor aptitude 
test. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-203. 
11 p.—A test was constructed for predicting success 
in technical instructor school and pilot instructor 
school. It consists of 4 sections: verbal, arithmetic 
reasoning, social insight, and interest. The test was 
normed for instructors now performing on the job. 
Validation coefficients were obtained between test 
Scores and course grades in technical instructor 
Schools at 6 air force bases. Validities ranged from 
:06-.63, with 5 of the 6 highly significant. These 
Compare favorably with validities of the General 
Aptitude Index of the Airman Classification Battery 
for the final school grade criterion. Test scores 
identified eliminees from technical instructor schools 


: With considerable accuracy.—G. E. Rowland. 


„ 2823. Smith, W. R. (U. Utah) Selected batter- 
les of reading, writing, and speaking predictor 
tests. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 953.—Abstract. 


2824. Stander, N. E. (Ohio State U.) Ап eval- 
Uative and diagnostic forced-choice rating scale 
for policemen. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 236.— 

Stract. 


2825. Stevens, Nancy D. (New York U.) The 
relationship of placement readiness to placement 
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success. 
stract. 


Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1251.—Ab- 


(See also Abstracts 1562, 2832) 


TRAINING 


2826. Muckler, F. А., Nygaard, J. E., O'Kelly, 
І.І, & Williams, A. C., Jr. (U. Illinois) Psy- 
chological variables in the design of flight simu- 
lators for training. USAF WADC tech. Rep. 
1959, No. 56-369. vi, 132 p.—In general the closer 
training devices, such as the flight simulators, re- 
semble an aircraft the more expensive they become. 
Just how much they must resemble the aircraft to 
provide adequate transfer of training is still de- 
batable. Motivation of pilots and skill of the instruc- 
tors are variables which must be controlled. In 
addition to the physical simulation of the training 
device to the aircraft, the psychological simulation 
must be considered in studying the transfer of train- 
ing from the flight simulator to performance in the 
aircraft. Procedures trainers which are much less 
complicated and less expensive than flight simulators 
can be used for training on discrete tasks, but there 
is disagreement about the amount of positive transfer 
from such devices to the more complicated flight 
situation requiring continuous feedback skills as well 
as discrete reactions to emergency situations. 3 
theories of transfer of training are considered in 
relation to training of pilots in flight simulators. 
Training research literature on flight trainers and 
simulators is reviewed and suggestions are made 
for further research.—M. B. Mitchell. 


MorivATION & ATTITUDES 


2827. Kleinman, Forrest K. Our neglected tool 
for depth motivation. Military Rev., 1959, 39(3), 
47—52.—Tradition and symbolization are linked in 
military history with morale and motivation. The 
tendency to overlook the importance of these in- 
centives is noted by Kleinman, who urges us to re- 
turn to the use of established military symbols for 
the motivational values.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2828. Robinson, Н. Alan. (Hofstra Coll.) Job 
satisfaction researches of 1958. Personnel guid. J., 
1959, 37, 669-673.—The 17th in a series covering 
reports published in 1958 is presented. (34-item 
bibliog.)—35. Kavruck. 

2829. Slater, Carol W. R. (U. Michigan) Some 
factors associated with internalization of motiva- 
tion towards occupational role performance. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 373.—Abstract. 


2830. Vroom, Victor H. The effects of attitudes 
on perception of organizational goals. Hum. 
Relat., 1960, 13, 220-240.—Data were gathered by 
questionnaire from 1676 employees of an industrial 
firm and were analyzed by a modified Q sort tech- 
nique. Findings support the following hypotheses: 
(a) The more positive a person's attitude toward an 
organization, the greater the tendency for him to 
perceive a similarity between organizational goals 
and his own goals for the organization. (b) A 
person will accurately perceive organizational goals 
with which he agrees to the extent that he has a 
positive attitude toward the organization. It is con- 
cluded that persons tend to attribute their own 
attitudes, opinions, and goals to organizations toward 
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which they have a positive attitude and deny them 
in those toward which their attitude is negative.— 
W. W. Meissner. 

(See also Abstracts 2475, 2834) 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


2831. Cunningham, Roy R. (Houston, Tex.) 
The personnel manager: A professional? Per- 
sonnel J., 1960, 39, 263-265.—Personnel managers 
will not receive the respect they deserve until pro- 
fessional standards including adequate education are 
set by certification. The public is often given a poor 
impression of personnel managers because young 
inexperienced men are assigned as employment inter- 
viewers. Some young men go into personnel work 
because they want to help the downtrodden working 
class. Some foremen are given the job in personnel 
because they know something about company poli- 
cies. Their performance frequently is not at a 
professional level—M. B. Mitchell. 


2832. Gruenfeld, L. W. (Purdue U.) Selec- 
tion of executives for a training program. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1247.—Abstract. 


2833. Hotchkiss, Saly М.  (U. Minnesota) 
Word knowledge of industrial supervisors. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1247.—Abstract. 


2834. Kratz, Lawrence A. (Mississippi State 
U.) The motivation of the business manager. 
Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 313-316.—A theoretical dis- 
cussion of the break-even point in productivity on 
the basis of whether the firm is owner-dominated or 
manager-dominated and, if the latter, whether man- 
agement is paid on straight salary, straight com- 
mission, or mixed. The relationship between out- 
put and the problems, responsibilities, and work load 
eet is important psychologically.—J. 

rbit. š 

2835. Krumbein, E. (Northwestern U.) Reli- 
ability of techniques for scoring T.A.T. responses 
and rating predicted executive behavior: A study 
of advertising agency executives. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1256.—Abstract. 


2836. Read, W. H. (U. Michigan) Some fac- 
tors affecting the accuracy of upward communi- 
cation at middle management levels in industrial 
organizations. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 373. 
—Abstract. 

2837. Reveal, R., Jr. (U. Southern California) 
The develòpment and validation of a proverbs test 
for the selection of supervisors. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 235.—Abstract. 

2838. Rosen, N. A. (Purdue U.) The revision 
and validation of the How Supervise? Test— 
1960. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 364.— Abstract. 


2839. Speroff, B. J. (Lithographers & Printers 
National Ass., Chicago, Ill.) Group psychotherapy 
and role playing in labor relations: A case study. 
Group Psychother., 1960, 13, 87-93.—A report of а 
6-month training program in a large steel mill of 
10 labor relations supervisors who met in a series 
of 2-hour meetings, conducted after work and pre- 
ceded by a dinner. The primary aim of the meet- 
ings was to examine critically the skills and capaci- 
ties of the supervisors who handled grievances 
presented by the union to management. The meet- 
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ings were tape recorded. Problems were presented 
by any of the supervisors, and then questions were 
asked by the remainder of the group. Information 
was sought on: (a) What are the key issues in- 
volved in this grievance and why? (b) What is or 
should be management position with respect to these 
issues and why? (c) What does the union expect 
to gain from the grievance, and what implication 
does it hold for management? The results of group 
therapy and role playing helped the supervisors 
understand themselves and empathize more effectively 
with the workers. Grievances were reduced con- 
siderably, and grievance disposition doubled over 
an 8-month period.—S. Kasman. 


(See also Abstracts 2144, 2478) 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


2840. Alevy, D. I. (Indiana U.) A comparison 
of methods for the determination of the discrim- 
inability of letters. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
966.—Abstract. 

2841. Duncan, J. K., & Frymier, J. R. (Temple 
U.) Research in teacher education: A syntac- 
tical view. J. teacher Educ., 1960, 11, 357-364.— 
A syntactical model for research in teacher educa- 
tion is presented and illustrated. Examples of re- 
search possibilities are kinds of emotional problems 
prospective teachers have, changes in selí-concept 
over a 4 year period of training, development and 
validation of a motivation index, and influence of 
educational terms in changing students' perceptions. 
—E. M. Bower. 

2842. Edson, W. H., & Davies, Don. (U. Min- 
nesota) Selectivity in teacher education. J. 
teacher Educ., 1960, 11, 327—334.—A comparison 
of opinion and practice in recruitment and selective 
retention in teacher education programs between 
1953 and 1958 showed that there is more emphasis 
on academic achievement and English usage as a 
basis for selection. Staff members trained in student 
personnel work are less frequently involved.—E. М. 
Bower. 

2843. Hollien, Harry, & Curtis, James F. (U. 
Wichita) A laminagraphic study of vocal pitch. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 361-371.—6 males with 
very low-pitched voices, 6 very high-pitched male 
voices, 6 very low-pitched female voices, and 6 
very high-pitched female voices were selected from 
a group of 254 volunteers and studied on a Keleket 
Selecto-plane laminagraphic X-ray unit. Measure- 
ments were made under 4 conditions of phonation 
representing 4 fundamental frequencies which 
sampled the complete pitch ranges of the S, including 
falsetto. Lower pitched Ss exhibited larger vocal 
fold areas and thickness. Similar significant dif- 
ferences were also found between fundamental fre- 
quencies—M. F. Palmer. 

2844. Toussaint, Isabella H. A classified sum- 
mary of listening: 1950-1959. J. Commun., 1960, 
10, 125-134.—Review of research in the area of 
listening. (71 ref.)—D. E. Meister. 

(See also Abstracts 1532, 1756) 


Systems 


2845. Kidd, J. S. Summary of research meth- 
ods, operator characteristics, and system design 
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specifications based on the study of a simulated 
radar air traffic control system. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-236. iv, 29 p.—14 labora- 
tory studies of human engineering aspects of radar 
air traffic control systems, including a review of 
methodological developments and empirical findings. 
Human operator characteristics consistently observed 
in the task setting employed are presented, along 
with recommendations for system design and system 
management based on the experimental findings. 
Comments regarding the future potential of this type 
of research in dealing with significant human factor 
problems are also included—Author abstract. 


2846. Safren, Miriam A., & Chapanis, A. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) A critical incident study of hospital 
medication errors. Hospitals, 1960, 34(9), 32-34, 
57-66; 34(10), 53, 65-68.—A study of “178 medi- 
cation errors and near errors occurring in an 1100- 
bed hospital during a seven-month period." 90% of 
the incidents fall into 5 categories of underlying 
causes. “The most important of these are: (a) fail- 
ure to follow required checking procedures; (b) 
misreading or misunderstanding written communica- 
tion; and (c) calculation errors."—C. T. Morgan. 


Displays 

2847. Culbert, Sidney S. (U. Washington) In- 
strument reading errors under startle conditions. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 276.—With the pres- 
entation of stimuli constituting “startle conditions,” 
Ss required to make a series of instrument reading 
responses show a significant percentage of omitted 
геѕролѕеѕ.—И/. B. Essman. 


2848. Dardano, Joseph F., & Mower, Irving. 
Relationships of intermittent noise, inter-signal 
interval and skin conductance to vigilance be- 
havior. USA Ord. Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 
1959, No. 59-7. (Proj. No. TB1-1000) v, 29 p.— 
Relationships of intermittent, low intensity, ambient, 
white noise, intersignal interval variability, and basal 
skin conductance to prolonged observation were in- 
vestigated. Performance in monitoring signals on 
a cathode ray tube screen did not deteriorate with 
low variability of intersignal intervals of 50-70 sec. 
Intermittent noise impaired performance with this 
schedule by slightly increasing reaction times. With 
a greater variability of intersignal intervals, per- 
formance deteriorated continuously during the vigil 
and was unaffected by intermittent noise. Basal 
skin conductance was negatively correlated with 
logarithm of reaction time when performance de- 
teriorated under a signal schedule requiring continu- 
ous observation.—C. Fried. 


.2849. Delit, M. Automatic signal selection for 
airborne direction finders. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 11, 138.—"Using a modified manually-operated 
loop antenna direction finder, a series of experiments 
Was performed to determine the psychophysical ac- 
tions in taking aural null direction finding bearings 
in the presence of interfering noise. . . . In addi- 
tion to expected findings such as the importance of 
auditory acuity and signal strength, a positive rela- 
tionship was obtained between the proportion of first 
harmonic in a wave form and the threshold; the 
larger the proportion, the lower the threshold tends 
to be"—C. H. Ammons. 
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2850. Hughes, С. L. (U. Houston, Texas) 
Variability of stroke width within digits. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 671—Abstract. 


2851. Walraven, P. L., & Leebeck, H. L. (Inst. 
Perception RVO-TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) 
Recognition of color code by normals and color 
defectives at several illumination levels: An evalu- 
ation study of the H.R.R. plates. Amer. J. Optom., 
1960, 37, 82-92. —The ability of 57 color defective 
and 24 normal Ss to recognize the color code of 
resistors was compared to their performance on the 
Hardy, Rand, and Rittler and the Ishihara tests. 
“For selection among color defectives the H.R.R. 
plates are better than the Ishihara. At normal il- 
lumination mild classifieds read color code as well 
as normals do. For low illuminations the perform- 
ance of mild color defectives turned out to be ap- 
proximately equivalent to the results obtained by 
normals at a level of illumination reduced six times.” 
—E. С. Heinemann. 


Controls 


2852. Chernikoff, Rube; Duey, John W., & 
Taylor, Franklin V. (USN Research Lab., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Two-dimensional tracking with 
identical and different control dynamics in each 
coordinate. J. exp. Psychol. 1960, 60, 318-322.— 
Studied the effect upon tracking of various pairings 
of position, rate, and acceleration control dynamics. 
Minimum error occurred when the dynamics in the 
2 coordinates were the same, and error increased 
as the dissimilarity became greater. The findings 
are interpreted in terms of the limited information- 
handling capacity of the human.—J. Arbit. 


2853. Pierce, B. F. A technique for determin- 
ing and representing the mobility envelope of a 
supine operator. Percept. mot, Skills, 1960, 11, 215- 
219.—"A simple and inexpensive method for ascer- 
taining the reach limits of an S is presented. The 
manner of presenting the data in a meaningful form 
to the design engineer is demonstrated."—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


2854. Hicks, Samuel A. Motivational effects of 
rest periods on performance. USA Ord. Hum. 
Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 59-8. (Proj. 
No. TB1-1000) ii, 18 p—This study investigated the 
effects of different rest schedules on the performance 
of a heavy rotary task. The schedules used were: 
(a) fixed interval (FI)—rest after a given amount 
of time; and (b) fixed ratio (FR)—rest after a 
given number of responses. 40 enlisted men were 
used as Ss for this experiment. The FR schedule 
elicited greater total output than did the FI schedule. 
This effect may be a direct result of the work load 
or physical strength of the operator.—C. Fried. 


2855. Levine, Abraham S. For whom the Po- 
laris submarine is habitable. Proc. U. S. Naval 
Inst, 1959(Oct), 85, 32-39.—For a crew of true 
submariners habitability is no problem; but with 
large numbers of boats to be built, provision must 
be made for more ordinary crewmen. Well planned 
off-duty activities, provision of diurnal cycles, orig- 
inal selection of highly motivated men, and informed 
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leadership aiming to support the submariner’s con- 
cept of himself as an important person performing a 
job well are advocated.—R. L. Sulzer. 


2856. Newell, Homer E., Jr. (National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Washington, 
D.C.) The space environment. Science, 1960, 
131, 385-390.—“There are two aspects of the en- 
vironment of space to consider: first, the natural 
environment of the earth’s outer atmosphere and 
space; and second, the environmental conditions 
peculiar to flight through space. ... The psycho- 
logical environment is of course built up as a com- 
bination of the physical setting and the man himself.” 
Solitude and separation “from the natural abode of 
man will be primary factors in the psychological 
environment.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 1645, 2479) 


ACCIDENTS & SAFETY 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


2857. Grossack, Martin. (Grossack Research 
Ass., Boston, Mass.) 1-С Advertising Test. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 7, 486.—An Image-Credibility Ad- 
vertising Test, utilizing 5 variables—image, credi- 
bility, attention-getting, emotional impact, and action- 
potential is described. · The applicability of this tech- 
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nique to television and printed advertising is dis- 
cussed.—W. B. Essman. 

2858. Koponen, Arthur. (J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Chicago, Ill.) Personality characteristics of 
purchasers. J. adv. Res., 1960, 1, 6-12.—The needs 
of 8963 persons as measured on the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Test correlate significantly with 
their respective ages, incomes, and geographical lo- 
cation and also with their purchases of certain prod- 
ucts and brands.—C. T. Morgan. 


2859. Woods, Walter A. (Nowland & Co. 
Greenwich, Conn.) Psychological dimensions of 
consumer decision. J. Market., 1960, 24(3), 15-19. 
— Motivational research and psychological research 
are not identical, the former being frequently undis- 
ciplined and capricious. Theories of consumer be- 
havior have often ignored relevant dimensions such 
as habit, cognition, etc. Distinction should be made 
between consumer dimensions and product dimen- 
sions of which examples are given and discussed. 
Consumers tend to behave in consistent fashions; 
there are 6 groups: habit-determined, cognitive, 
price-cognitive, impulse, emotional, and new con- 
sumers. Similarly, products are grouped into 6 
psychological categories: prestige, maturity, status, 
anxiety, hedonic, and functional. The interrelations 
of consumer and product variables are briefly dis- 
cussed.—H. W. Daniels. 
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OBITUARIES & BIOGRAPHY 


2860. ————. Leopold Bellak. Rev. Psychol. 
appl, 1959, 9, 187-191.—Biography, portrait, and 
70-item bibliography —_W. W. Wattenberg. 

2861. ————. Richard Meili. Rev, Psychol. 
appl., 1959, 9, 119-120.— Biography, brief list of 
principal works, and portrait—W, W. Wattenberg. 

2862. Aron, Willy. Notes on Sigmund Freud’s 
ancestry and Jewish contacts. Yivo Annu. Jewish 
soc. Sci., 1956-57, 11, 286-295.—Although Sigmund 
Freud’s father, Jacob Freud, came from a strongly 
orthodox Jewish environment, he (Jacob) was him- 
self apparently of more liberal inclinations. He 
wrote a florid Hebrew and probably gave his young 
son a rich traditional Jewish background. Sigmund’s 
mother was also from a notable and learned Jewish 
ancestry. Likewise, his wife, Martha Bernays, came 
of a distinguished and extremely orthodox family. 
Though not an observant Jew, Freud had strong 
emotional ties to Judaism and to Jewish causes.— 
S. Glasner. 

2863. Bakan, D. John Broadus Watson: 1878- 
1958. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 81-82.—The role of 
John Broadus Watson in the development of psy- 
chology is assessed in personal terms.—C. H. Am- 
mons. 

2864. Kanner, L. (U. Minnesota) Itard, Seguin, 
Howe: Three pioneers in the education of re- 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 
2-10.—Brief accounts of the work of Мага, Seguin, 
and Howe in behalf of retarded children are pre- 
sented. Biographical data and publications of each 
man are listed—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


2865. McCreary, J. R. Thomas Henry Scott, 
M. A. (N.Z), Ph.D. (McGill). Aust. J. Psychol., 
1960, 12, 1-3.—Obituary. 


(See also Abstract 3028) 


History & SYSTEMS 


2866. Ben-David, Joseph. (Hebrew 0.) Sci- 
entific productivity and academic organization in 
Nineteenth century medicine. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1960, 25, 828-843.—A count of medical discoveries 
made in France, Britain, Germany and the United 
States between the years 1800 and 1925 indicates that 
there were sharp changes over time in each nation’s 
relative share of medical discoveries. “French su- 
Premacy in the beginning of the [nineteenth] century 
with Britain a close second gave way to an over- 
whelming preponderance of German discoveries 


| through the second half of the last century. The 


American share was rapidly increasing from the 
1880's and became the largest by 1910-1919 . . . the 
Telative decline of the European countries started 


‘Prior to” World War I. These changes are explained 
* А 263 


аз a result of the various degrees of competitiveness 
in the academic systems of these countries. “The 
American and German systems were competitive (be- 
cause they were decentralized) ; the French and the 
British were not. Academic competition forced upon 
the German system, and later the American system as ^ 
well, decisions . . . concerning the recognition of 
specialized disciplines, creation of research facilities, 
and expansion of research training [which] led to 
the emergence of regular scientific careers,”—L. 
Berkowitz. 

2867. Courville, Cyril B. (Coll. Medical Evan- 
gelists, Los Angeles, Calif.) Craniocerebral in- 
juries as found in myths, legends, and folk tales. 
of the ancient world. Bull, Los Angeles Neurol. 
Soc., 1960, 25, 193-210.—This is another of the re- 
views by Courville, a medical historian, of the litera- 
ture of ancient times. The author ranges over the 
ancient world from Greece to Germany, Scandinavia, 
the British Isles, and France; and eastward to Persia, 
India, China, and Japan. The myths, legends, and 
folk tales include excerpts from the stories of the 
Hydra and Hercules, Apollo and Hyacinthus, Diana 
and Orion, the Nibelungenlied, Beowulf, Thor, Sirs 
Tristram and Marhaus, King Arthur's death, the 
Chanson Roland, the monkey gods and the Rakshasas 
of India, the Shahnamah of Persia, and Raiko and 
the Goblin Spider in Japan. These tales reflect "some 
of the concepts (about head injuries and their ef- - 
fects) held by laymen throughout the centuries.”— 
I. М. Mensh. 

2868. di Grasso, P. G. Gordon W. Allport ela ` 
psicologia della personalita. [Gordon W. Allport 
and the psychology of personality.] Orient. pedag., 
1959, 6, 605-631—Allport is described as a pioneer 
in emphasizing the dynamic character of personality 
and providing “a synthetic view of personality which 
seems to be very effective from the viewpoint of a 
realistic theory and practice of education" (Eng- 
lish summary and a 134-item bibliography of All- 
port’s publications)—C. T. Morgan. 

2869. Lasswell, H. D. Approaches to human 
personality: William James and Sigmund Freud. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal, Rev., 1960, 47(3), 52-68.— 
The article is introduced by Benjamin Nelson. James 
was a philosopher, organizer, general psychologist, 
tactician, balanced presenter of human nature, lec- 
turer, and mixer, Freud was a scientist, contributor, 
psychopathologist, expressor of counter-mores, Hob- 
besian presenter of human nature, and nonmixer. 
Both James and Freud were preoccupied with. an in- 
clusive map of knowledge of man, with man's sub- 
jectivity, with observational procedures, with resent- _ 
ment against established methods. Both had pano- 
ramic and dramatizing intelligences.—D. Prager. 

2870. Murchison, Carl. (2 Commercial St., Pro- 
vincetown, Mass.) Recollections of a magic dec- 
ade at Clark: 1925-35. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 


35: 2871-2879 


3-12.—An account of the establishment of 5 psycho- 
logical journals and the creation of 5 psychological 
handbooks.—H. Ruja. 


2871. Ramul, Konstantin. (Tartu State U., 
Estonia, USSR) The problem of measurement in 
the psychology of the eighteenth century. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 256-265.—Hitherto “largely 
unknown opinions of a number of eighteenth century 
philosophical and nonphilosophical writers regarding 
the possibilities and methods of psychological meas- 
urements” are considered in approximately chrono- 
logical order. Writers mentioned include Christian 
von Wolff, Andrew Michael Ramsay, Alexander 
Gottlieb Baumgarten, Christian August Crusius, 
Pierre-Louis Moreau de Maupertuis, Friedrich Joh- 
ann Buck, Moses Mendelssohn, Gottfried Ploucquet, 
Charles Bonnet, Hans Bernhard Mérian, Johann 
Heinrich Lambert, Johann August Eberhard, Gott- 
lieb Friedrich Hagen, Johann Gottlieb Kriiger, and 
Christian Albrecht Körber. “The question of the 
measurement of mental phenomena did not by any 
means remain alien to the inquiring genius of the 
eighteenth century."—S. J. Lachman. 

2872. Watson, Robert I. (Northwestern U.) 
The history of psychology: A neglected area. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 251-255.—"I propose 
to document the extent of the current neglect of the 
history of our field, to suggest some of the factors 
which help to bring about this neglect, to answer 
certain possible criticisms of devoting one’s time to 
advancing knowledge of our history, and to try to 
show some positive values to be found by research in 
our history.” During a 20-year period (1938-57) 
only 12 out of 1207 articles published in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, 13 of 937 articles in the 
Journal of General Psychology, and 13 of 682 articles 
in the Psychological Bulletin were historical in na- 
ture.—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 3387) 


PHILOSOPHY oF SCIENCE 


2873. Berryman, R. A physical model for the 
experiment. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 3-12.— 
“A switching circuit model for the controlled experi- 
ment is described. Various features of the model 
represent an experimental variable, three independent 
variables, and two dependent variables. Observations 
of its operation under different conditions exemplify 
types of possible relations between variables, illus- 
trate Mill’s canons of experimental inference, and 
provide a basis for the discussion of several im- 
portant points in research methodology."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

28/4. Brain, W. Russell. Space and sense-data. 
Brit. J. Phil. Sci, 1960, 11, 177-191.— Traditional 
sense-datum theory involves the concept of private 
perceptual spaces. This concept has, however, been 
alleged to be self-contradictory, The author pro- 
poses a revised sense-datum theory which does away 
with the belief in a multiplicity of private perceptual 
spaces. This theory reconciles “the representation- 
alist view of perception with the views of some at 
least of the realists."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2875. Fine, R. The measurement problem in 
psychology. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47 
(3), 91-105.—Behaviorism and system-building side- 


GENERAL 


step the measurement problem. Recent studies in 
animal psychology criticize the neglect of the inter- 
nal environment by American psychology. Much 
current psychological experimentation is to crudely 
empirical and fails to specify adequately the theo- 
retical framework within which it is done. “Рѕусһо- 
analytic psychology is the only theory extant which 
recognizes the measurement problem and is prepared 
to account for it.” The S in a psychological experi- 
ment will offer variable cooperation for conscious 
and/or unconscious reasons. Clinical psychology is 
not derivable from any hypothetical pure learning 
theory, “As the measurement problem is given its 
due weight, the whole concept of scientific method 
in psychology must be reformulated.”—D. Prager. 


2876. Gladin, Leo L. (Michigan State U.) Ob- 
servers’ and metaobservers. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 
10, 229-239.— The psychologist “is required to ob- 
serve" organism-organism and organism-environment 
relationships “and yet serve only as an instrument." 
It is this detached status of a metaobserver which the 
psychologist as a scientist must attain. Aside from 
eliminating the "human tendency to anthropomor- 
phize,' the theorist in psychology should recognize 
also that "the method employed by sciences-of-status 
. . . can provide no magic key." Physicalism was a 
product itself of "knowledge of human and organ- 
ismic frailty.’ Attaining the complete status of meta- 
observer, “the psychologist would attain the status 
of scientist without any more formal initiation by rite 
or prescription."—R. J. Seidel. 


2877. биле, Tad W. (St. Louis U.) St. 
Thomas and learning theory: A bibliographical 
survey. New Scholast., 1960, 34, 275-296.—A cri- 
tical survey of everything published since 1800 on 
"Thomistic educational theory and philosophy of edu- 
cation. The author notes the change, in studies of 
recent decades, from "exaggerated intellectualism" 
to an increased emphasis on the senses, and also the 
fact that American scholars have made little con- 
tribution to the field. He concludes that since 
Thomism does not have “а theory of learning or a 
philosophy of education as such," much creative work 
remains to be done, starting with a clear distinction 
between logical and psychological explanations.— 
J. Lyons. f 

2878. Howe, E. S. (U. Maryland School Medi- 
cine) Quantitative motivational differences Ье- 
tween volunteers and nonvolunteers for a psy- 
chological experiment. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 
115-120.—How do volunteers compare with paid Ss 
in research? What part does anxiety play in volun- 
teering? “Two classes each of 89 students were 
given the short form of the Taylor MAS (the 
SMAS), the Christie and Budnitzky Short Forced- 
Choice Anxiety Scale (the SFCAS), and a 20-item 
scale purporting to assess Murray's n Harmavoid- 
ance" 2 weeks later the Ss were invited to par- 
ticipate as paid Ss in an "experiment" Need for 
cash and fear of the electric shock were assessed. 
Volunteers needed cash more, feared the shock and 
harm less. “As in other reported studies of this kind, 
the SMAS did not at all discriminate volunteer from 
other Ss; пог in fact did the SFCAS."—J. W 
Russell. 


2879. Lyons, Joseph. Lexington, 


(VA Hosp. 


Ky.) Cinematography as a method in resaerch. © t ў 
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J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 238-244. Моноп pic- 
ture photography is presented as a means of combin- 
ing experimental and correlational methods in re- 
search in mental hospitals.—M. M. Reece. 


2880. McNemar, Quinn. (Stamford U. At 
random: Sense and nonsense. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 295-300.—“It is often said that psycholo- 
gists are captivated by the magic of words.” One ex- 
ample of this is the epidemic use by psychologists of 
the word ‘design.’” “Despite glib talk about using 
factor analysis to test hypotheses, practically no users 
of factor analysis ever test hypotheses.” A psycholo- 
gist may “trudge off weighted down with a box full 
of statistical tools in search of a research problem 
that permits him to display skill with his tools.” 
Most psychologists "without intentional eavesdrop- 
ping know that occasionally their theory oriented col- 
leagues simply discard all data of an experiment as 
bad data if not in agreement with the theory, and 
start over. The theory is, of course, always good.” 
The theorist who has the one and only approach and 
solution to all, or nearly all, psychological problems 
“tends to lure those among us who have a low toler- 
ance for the ambiguity that flourishes in psychology.” 
This “model business is nothing more than a new 
name for old hat stuff. . . . The question of the use- 
fulness of mathematical models and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the value of high powered statistical techniques 
is debatable.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2881. Mandler, George. Stimulus variables and 
subject variables: A caution. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 
66, 145-149.—Covariations of 2 variables are not 
adequately defined unless additional specification 
states whether the variables are associated with situa- 
tions or with stimuli. Relationships across Ss and 
across situations are rarely functionally dependent. 
An example constructed to show an extreme case 
and 2 research studies illustrate the importance of a 
complete specification of variables—W. J. Koppitz. 

2882. Popper, Karl R. (U. London, England) 
The logic of scientific discovery. New York: Basic 
Books, 1959. 480 p. $7.50.—This treatise on scien- 
tific theories and methods is a translation by its au- 
thor of the 1934 Viennese edition, with considerable 
Tearrangement and the addition of numerous appen- 
dices and notes. Scientific theories are said to be 
Systems of statements which logically imply some 
Singular, existential propositions which in principle 
could be falsified by empirical observations. Meta- 
Physical theories lack such implications but many 
Scientific theories have been derived historically from 
metaphysical speculations. The latter are not mean- 
ingless but only untestable as initially formulated. 
No scientific theory is established as a truth about 
reality, but is vindicated for the purposes of a dis- 
Cipline by repeated failures to falsify it by means of 
approved empirical methods. The probability value 
Of theories is interpreted in parallel terms. The con- 
Cepts of testability and simplicity are systematically 
examined. Applications are made to a number of 
Controversies in recent and contemporary physics. 
Some attempt is made to show the relationship be- 
tween the defended position and the positions of 
Various historical thinkers and schools of thought.— 

reegan. 


2883. Short, James F., Jr. (U. Chicago) Dif- 


М | ferential association as a hypothesis: Problems of 
285 
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empirical testing. Soc. Probl, 1960, 8, 14-25.—In 
operationalizing a theory to make it researchable, 
precisely what one must do is to define the variables 
and their functional relationships. Research on a 
theory such as differential association, the variables 
and functional relationships of which, though they 
are not without meaning, are so imprecisely defined, 
is necessarily a theoretically creative task. What is 
needed is a statement of the theory of differential 
association into a series of verifiable propositions 
from which verifiable predictions may be derived. 
(22 ref.)—R. M. Frumkin. 

2884. Thorpe, J. G., & Baker, A. A. (Banstead 
Hosp. Sutton, Surrey, England) Statistics, science, 
and psychiatry: A reconsideration. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 3, 389-390.—Statistics must not be 
applied in psychiatry without sufficient evidence that 
the population which is used for generalizations is 
actually a random or representative sample of the 
larger population to which the generalizations are 
applied—L. W. Brandt. 


2885. Winthrop, Henry. (U. Wichita)  Psy- 
chology and value: A critique of Morris’ approach 
to evaluation as behavior. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 
61, 13-37.—Charles Morris’ investigation of valuing 
as reported in his Varieties of Human Value is cri- 
ticized for semantic and statistical flaws and for lack 
of relevance of the conclusions to prediction of be- 
havior. (24 ref.) —H. Ruja. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


2886. Arrow, Kenneth J. Karlin, Samuel, & 
Suppes, Patrick, (Eds. Mathematical methods in 
the social sciences. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
Univer. Press, 1960. viii, 365 p. $8.50.— These 23 
papers of the first Stanford Symposium on Mathe- 
matical Methods in the Social Sciences held in June 
1959 cover topics in economics, management science, 
and psychology. The psychology papers cover: sto- 
chastic process models for intelligence test scores, 
learning and discrimination models, choice behavior, 
response latency, utility, and measures of worth in 
item analysis and test design.—D. 4. Grant. 

2887. Bradley, R. A., Walpole, R. E., & Kramer, 
C. Y. Intra- and inter-block analysis for fac- 
torials in incomplete block designs. Biometrics, 
1960, 16, 566-581.—An extension of the use of fac- 
torial treatment combinations in classes of partially 
balanced incomplete block designs. The recovery of 
inter-block information, significance tests, estimators 
of factorial effects, and efficiencies of contrasts are 
obtained for each design considered.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

2888. Buel, William D. (Pure Oil Co., Chicago, 
Ш.) A simplification of Hay's method of record- 
ing paired comparisons. J. appl. Psychol, 1960, 
44, 347-348 Although Hay's method enables the 
recording of compared comparisons on one sheet of 
paper rather than on numerous paired stimulus cards, 
as before, it can be made even simpler by reducing 
the number of necessary comparisons by one half. 
** . , the method presented here is probably not much 
shorter of completion for small numbers of compari- 
son than is the Hay method, however, for large num- 
bers of comparisons the time and effort saved and the 
number of comparisons obviated by the proposed 
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method could amount to appreciable savings."—J. W. 
Russell. 


2889, Cattell, R. B. Evaluating interaction and 
non-linear relations by factor analysis. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 69—70.—"It is a rather widespread 
stereotype among psychologists that the factor ana- 
lytic model cannot contribute to understanding of 
relationships involving interaction or non-linear func- 
tions. Although the basic model does not allow in- 
teraction (but only covariance), or respond to non- 
linearity in relationships, factor analysis can be used 
in properly planned multivariate experiment designs 
to yield information on interaction effects among fac- 
tors and on non-linear, e.g., ‘moderator variable,’ 
relation of factors to variables, in ways here de- 
lineated."—C. H. Ammons. 


2890. Cattell, Raymond B., & Muerle, John L. 
(U. Illinois) The “maxplane” program for factor 
rotation to oblique simple structure. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 569-590.—Since present 
analytical methods have certain limitations, the max- 
plane method has been developed with these 5 im- 
portant characteristics: (a) permits obliqueness, (b) 
works directly maximizing the hyperplane count, (c) 
put no restriction on the factor patterns and their 
relationships, (d) permits parameters to be inserted 
conveniently into the program in response to statis- 
tical and other properties’ of the given research, (е) 
tends to select first the hyperplanes bearing the fac- 
tors of largest variance. “... simple structure is that 
which maximizes the total number of zero loadings 
for k hyperplanes in k space.” This definition dis- 
tinguishes "maxplane" from oblimax, quartimax, 
varimax, and minimax. General and technical de- 
scriptions of the maxplane program are given, Ac- 
tual use of the program has revealed some limitations 
which must be overcome before a "fully effective and 
dependable automatic rotation program" will be avail- 
able—W. Coleman. 


2891. Clostermann, Gerhard.  (Forschungsinst. 
Psychologie Arbeit Bildung, Gelsenkirchen, Germany) 
Beitráge zur mathematischen Psychologie. [Con- 
tributions to mathematical psychology.]  (Gelsen- 
kirchen Psychologisches Institut Publ. No. 8) Mün- 
ster, Germany: Aschendorffsche, 1960. x, 62 p. 

‚ DM 7.50.—This is the 3rd publication on the author's 
"percentage-quotient-method" for simplified calcula- 
tion of correlations from 2 X 2 tables requiring 2 
operations—100(a-- d)/N—and the author's tables 
(published earlier), whereas Thurstone's tetrachoric 
r requires 32 (22 different) operations plus nomo- 
graphs and Pearson's contingency-coefficient requires 
27 operations plus chi square tables. (Appendix : 
bibliography of 126 published and 232 unpublished 
paners history and activities of the institute) —E. 

akis. 


2892. Danford, M. B., Hughes, Harry M., & 
McNee, R. C. On the analysis of repeated-meas- 
urements experiments. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 547- 
565.—Assumptions for and techniques of the usual 
univariate analysis of variance procedure for re- 
peated measurements on the same individuals over 
time are given. Tests for these assumptions are 
given and illustrated. Multivariate analysis of vari- 
ance procedures are then given for the case where 
the assumptions are not justified.—R. L. McCornack. 
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2893. DeSoto, Clinton B., & Kuethe, James L. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) On the relation between two 
variables. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 743- 
749.—Over-use of r has prevented psychologist's from 
doing more complete analyses of data. Frequently, 
x may set an upper or lower limit resulting in hetero- 
scedasticity. Closer attention should be paid to char- 
acteristics of arrays as number and location of modes, 
skewedness, and peakedness—W. Coleman. 


2894. DuBois, Philip H., & Manning, Winton H. 
(Washington U., St. Louis) An analytically mean- 
ingful approach to matrix inversion. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 705-712.—‘‘The use of scalar 
notation in the development of the inverse of a matrix 
of r's has been demonstrated as one example of the 
analytically meaningful approach to matrix computa- 
tion. Variables, as residualized with respect to other 
variables, remain identified at all times. There are 
numerous usable by-products, either in the form of 
coefficients within the matrices, or in the form of 
coefficients readily found from matrix elements."— 
W. Coleman. 


2895. Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry & Co, NYC) A table for computing 
the phi coefficient. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 141- 
145.—"When faced with a research job which en- 
tailed the computation of at least 1770 phi coefficients, 
some way to reduce the work was sought. The an- 
swer was the accompanying table." The formula 
given was: “for various values of pis, [and] for 
values of S = Vp; ро from .20 to .80."—J. W. Rus- 
sell. 


2896. Eisen, Jacob N. (United States Dept. Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C.) A note on the appli- 
cation of orthogonal polynomials to data on pala- 
tability when the levels of a treatment are un- 
equally spaced. Food Technol., 1960, 14, 663-664.— 
Orthogonal polynomials were used to evaluate panel 
scores for flavor of fresh brocolli cooked by boiling 
for 4 unequally spaced times. А quadratic equation, 
formed by adding several terms to the linear equa- 
tion, was calculated for estimating flavor score from 
cooking time. It is demonstrated that the goodness 
of fit of the linear, quadratic, and cubic regression 
curves can be independently and successively tested 
for significance.—D. R. Peryam. 


2897. Eysenck, Н. J. (U. London, England) 
The concept of statistical significance and the 
controversy about one-tailed tests. Psychol. Rev., 
1960, 67, 269-271.—". . . verbal statements regarding 
'significance' are at best supererogatory restatements 
in an inconvenient dichotomous form of results al- 
ready properly stated in terms of a continuous sys- 
tem of p values; at worst they carry unjustified e 
plus meaning of an entirely subjective kind under Р 
guise of an objective and mathematically meaning! 
statement. .. . It is suggested that the accurate өп 
factual statement of probabilities (two-tailed) shou 
be mandatory and that all subjective considerations, 
arguments, and judgments should be clearly separate 
from such factual statements.”—C. T. Morgan. У 

2898. Gaito, J. Expected mean squares Jn 
analysis of variance techniques. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 3-10.—*The general mathematical model for 
expected mean squares in complete factorial analysis 
of variance designs is presented and four speci®c 
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models (zero, one, two, and three random variables) 
are discussed."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2899. Gaito, John. (Wilkes Coll.) Scale classi- 
fication and statistics. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 277— 
2/8.—The author argues that “statements concern- 
ing scale properties and statistical procedures should 
be guides and that context, mathematical assumptions. 
of statistical procedures, and the results of research 
concerned with failure to satisfy assumptions should 
be the ultimate determiners of the choice of statis- 
tical techniques."—C. T. Morgan. 

2900. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. California) Dif- 
ferentiation of tests in terms of the accuracy with 
which they predict for a given individual. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 675-684.—3 investiga- 
tions are reviewed in which a differential predicta- 
bility variable was derived. The method involves de- 
termining which of 2 predictors is the better predic- 
tor through the computation of the degree of rela- 
tionship between scores on the differential predicta- 
bility variable and the values Dy — D,. This permits 
differentiating individuals as to which of a pair of 
tests provides a better prediction of criterion varia- 
bles.—W. Coleman. 


2901. Gibson, W. A. (USA TAGO) Orthogo- 
nal from oblique transformation. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 713-721.—A simple successive ap- 
proximations method for orthogonalizing an oblique 
transformation is presented. Application to several 
empirical problems has required no more than 3 
iterations to achieve an orthogonal solution.—IJ/. 
Coleman. 


2902. Graybill, Franklin A., & Morrison, Rob- 
ert D. Sample size for a specified width confi- 
dence interval on the variance of a normal dis- 
tribution. Biometrics, 1960(Dec), 16, 636-641.— 
With an estimate of the population variance avail- 
able from previous data, the table provided can be 
used to estimate the sample size required for a con- 
fidence interval of a given width that will contain the 
population variance with a specified probability.—R. 
L. McCornack. 


2903. Hamaker, H. C. Applied statistics, an im- 
portant phase in the development of experimental 
Science. Philips tech. Rev., 1960-61, 22, 105-112.— 
The broad lines of development of statistical methods 
аз applied to research in general are traced and 
fundamental changes in the principles of experi- 
mental science are pointed out. The role of the ap- 
Plied statistician is considered important. He needs 
experience and intuition to be of the most service 
to experimental science.—9M. C. Benton. 


.2904. Harman, Harry H. Modern factor analy- 
Sis. Chicago, Ill: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1960. 
xvi, 469 p. $10.00 The book is organized in 5 
Major parts covering the history of factor analysis, 
direct solutions, derived solutions, some special topics, 
such as, statistical tests of hypotheses in factor analy- 
515, and measurement of factors and problem material. 
Detailed consideration of such issues as simple struc- 
ture and communalities is presented. Recent ana- 
lytical methods of rotation to a desired final solution, 
the use of high speed electronic computers in fac- 
tor analysis and presentation of statistical tests of 
hypotheses in factor analysis are presented in detail. 

Series of problems and exercises, including an- 
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Swers and a very extensive bibliography on the theory 
and methods of factor analysis are also included.— 
Eric F. Gardner. 


2905. Harter, H. Leon. Critical values for Dun- 
can's new multiple range test. Biometrics, 1960, 
16, 671-685.—Previously published tables (see 30: 
107) are here both corrected and extended. Critical 
values, correct to 4 significant figures, are given for 
significance levels of .10, .05, .01, .005 and .001; in 
each case with the number of means m — 2(1)20 
(2)40(10)100, and degrees of freedom v — 1(1)20, 
24,30,40,60,120 and infinity.—R. L. McCornack. 

2906. Iker, Howard P. & Perry, Norman C. 

(U. Rochester). A further note concerning the re- 
liability of the point biserial correlation. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 505-507.— Through the 
use of the IBM 650, more accurate values for Q 
were obtained for use in a derived formula for esti- 
mating the reliability of the point biserial correlation, 
Q=(1—p? 41— p*(34 — 14 pq.) The complete 
table of values is available from the American Docu- 
mentation Institute or from the senior author—W. 
Coleman. 
- 2907. Jaspen, Nathan. (New York U.) IBM 
407 procedure for determining score ranges. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 603-606.—A method for 
determining the highest and lowest scores of each of 
several tests on one pass through the IBM 407 is 
described. “An IBM 407 equipped with 20 pilot 
selectors, and with minimum counter capacity, can 
determine the ranges of nine tests on one run."— 
W. Coleman. 

2908. Jaspen, Nathan. (New York U. IBM 
650 program for computing large correlation ma- 
trices. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 595-602.— 
"This paper describes a new IBM 650 program for 
producing correlation matrices involving several 
hundred variables. The limit of this program is 
900 three-digit variables for 10,000 cases." The prin- 
ciples developed in this program can be applied with 
larger computers permitting much larger correlation 
matrices.—W. Coleman. 

2909. Jaspen, Nathan. (New York U.) IBM 
650 program for reading double punch and blank 
column cards. Educ. psychol Measmt., 1960, 20, 
607-610.— The wiring required to read on one pass 
up to 50 items double punched into 25 columns is 
shown for a regular IBM card or for the IBM 9902 
Electronic Test Scoring Punch.—W. Coleman. 

2910. Kenney, P. B. & Coltheart, F. M. M. 
The effect of sampling restriction on factor pat- 
terns. Aust. J. Psychol, 1960, 12, 58-69.— "Doubt 
is cast on the arguments of Godfrey Thomson and 
L. L. Thurstone concerning the effects of sampling 
restriction on factor patterns, and some anomalies 
are pointed to in Pearson's original theorems con- 
cerning variance restriction" —P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2911. Kristof, W., & Vukovich, A. (U. Mar- 
burg, Germany) Die statistische Beurteilung von 
Unterschieden zwischen korrelierenden Stichpro- 
ben bei Beruecksichtigung mehrerer Merkmale. 
[The statistical judgment of differences between cor- 
relating samples, with special reference to several 
criteria.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 71-75.—A multi- 
variant significance test for mean value differences in 
correlating samples is described. The method con- 
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sists of a generalization of the t-test for pair differ- 


ences, A fictitious example illustrates the appli- 
cation. (English & French summaries)—H. J. 
Priester. 


2912. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) 
Comprehensive hierarchical analysis. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 805-816.—" Comprehensive 
hierarchical analysis is a rapid and efficient method 
for classifying all combinations of persons into an 
hierarchical system which reflects the number of test 
items on which the members of every category agree 
in their answers. A contracted version isolates only 
the more type-like combinations and classifies them 
into types.” A matrix version and a rank-order 
version are described with examples used—W. Cole- 
man. 

2913. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Small-sample techniques. Nat. educ. 
res. Bull. 1960, 38(4), 99—104.—A formula is re- 
ported by means of which the size of a sample is 
determined when the level of confidence and degree 
of accuracy are established. The use of this formula 
is illustrated in the case of drawing a sample of male 
teachers who are to respond to a questionnaire. A 
2-stage sampling process was used. First, a sample 
of school districts was selected; and second, a sample 
of teachers was drawn from within these districts. 
The validity of the sample and the accuracy of the 
opinion data yielded by the questionnaire were stud- 
ied and judged to be acceptable for the purposes of 
the investigation.—J. S. Ahmann. 


2914. Nichols, Robert C. (Purdue U.) A 
method for recording, scoring and correlating Q- 
sort data on IBM cards. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1960, 20, 591—593.—' A method is described by which 
items for Q-sorts can be printed on IBM cards and 
the placement of cards easily recorded after sorting 
by a subject. Machine methods for obtaining cor- 
relations between sorts and scores for subsets of 
items are also described.”—W. Coleman. 


2915. Nunnally, Jum. (U. Illinois) The place 
of statistics in psychology. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1960, 20, 641-650.— The use of hypothesis-testing 
models is criticized and particularly the null-hypothe- 
sis model. Criticism is also directed at “fixed-incre- 
ment" hypothesis testing, the small N fallacy, the 
sampling fallacy, and the crucial experiment. The 
author recommends that hypotheses should be tested 
by a process of estimation illustrating with the use 
of analysis of variance. Confidence intervals are 
used to provide an indication of the level of confi- 
dence to be placed in an estimate. For comparison 
of mean differences Epsilon is recommended for pro- 
viding an unbiased estimate of the correlation ratio. 
—W. Coleman. 


2916. Robson, D. S, & Atkinson, G. F. (Cornell 
U.) Individual degrees of freedom for testing 
homogeneity of regression coefficients in a one- 
way analysis of covariance. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 
593-605.—A test procedure is described and illus- 
trated which amounts to partitioning the among re- 
gression coefficients F-test into individual tests de- 
signed to have greater power against some restricted 
classes of heterogeneous but still linear alternatives 
to the hypothesis of parallel linear regressions.—R. L. 
McCornack. 
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2917. Sawrey, William L., Keller, Leo, & Con- 
ger, John J. (U. Colorado School Medicine) An 
objective method of grouping profiles by distance 
functions and its relation to factor analysis. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 651-673.—Anm objective 
method of grouping profiles based on distance func- 
tions is presented and illustrated with profiles ob- 
tained from an art preference test. A rationale for 
using d? as a measure of profiles is given. The au- 
thor's maintain "that the method of profile analysis 
presented in this article may prove to be a technique 
of interest and value, particularly since it preserves 
not only profile shape, but also elevation and scat- 
ter.”—W. Coleman. 


2918. Scott, William A. (U. Colorado) Meas- 
ures of test homogeneity. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1960, 20, 751—757.— "Test homogeneity can be meas- 
ured in at least 3 different ways—by inter-item cor- 
relation, by item-test correlation, and by the total 
test variance. The last two types of measures can 
be reduced mathematically to the first.” Loevinger 
has provided indices to measure inter-item homo- 
geneity and total test homogeneity. Scott adds in 
this paper a third index, P.B.R., "which is a ratio 
between the point-biserial correlation and the maxi- 
mum value possible, given the obtained variances of 
both the dichotomous and the continuous variables." 
—W. Coleman. 


2919. Seidenberg, Robert. (State U. New York) 
Interpersonal determinants of reality-testing ca- 
pacity. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 368-372.—The 
cases of 2 married women are reported. The hus- 
band of a 26-year-old teacher projected his own in- 
security on her, overprotected her and ruled her life 
to the point where she felt "she was losing her mind" 
and incapable of handling her own life. Through 
tranquilizers the family physician whom the husband 
had called and who remained in contact with the hus- 
band had increased her fears. The 44-year-old wife 
of a physician developed the same fears after her hus- 
band had criticized her activities and interests and 
insisted in her following entirely his ambitions. 
When she did not cooperate to his satisfaction, he 
sent her to a psychiatrist from whom he obtained in- 
formation about her. The author refused to see the 
woman upon the husband's request, but treated her 
after she had contacted him. Не refused any contact 
with the husband. The presence of unconscious con- 
flicts in both patients is not denied.—L. W. Brandt. 


2920. Sen, Tapas Kumar. (Calcutta, India) An 
empirical study of different reliability formulae. 
Indian J. Psychol, 1958, 33, 49-54.— Formulas and 
brief explanations are given for the following meas- 
ures of reliability: Spearman-Brown, Kuder-Rich- 
ardson Formula 20, Kuder-Richardson Formula 21, 
Kuder-Richardson. Formula 14, Hoyt's method, and 
Rulon's formula.—C. T. Morgan. 


2921. Shumway, Robert, & Gurland, John. 
(Iowa State U.) Fitting the Poisson binomial dis- 
tribution. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 522-533.—A. pro- 
cedure is described for getting maximum likelihood 
estimates of the parameters and computing probabili- 
ties. Tables to facilitate computations are given and 
the entire procedure illustrated. Discussed is case 
where the zero class is missing—R. L. McCornack. 
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2022. Thomas, Macklin. (Chicago Public 
Schools, Ill.) A method of obtaining normalized 
standard scores from arithmetic probability paper. 
Educ. psychol.-Measmt., 1960, 20, 801-803.—A con- 
venient method of obtaining normalized standard 
scores by the use of arithmetic probability paper is 
described and illustrated—W. Coleman. 


2923. Wadsworth, George P., & Bryan, Joseph 
G. Introduction to probability and random varia- 
bles. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 292 p. $8.75. 
—Textbook for a short undergraduate course with a 
calculus prerequisite. The Ist half covers: prelimi- 
nary mathematics, probability concepts, discrete and 
continuous random variables, and joint distributions. 
The 2nd half covers: derived distributions, mathe- 
matical expectation, and some of the more elementary 
statistical uses of probability. Abbreviated tables of: 
the binomial, Gamma, Chi-square, t, F, and Normal 
distributions are included—D. A. Grant. 


2924. Wendt, Н. W. (U. Mainz, Germany) 
Entwurf von photometrischen Analogverfahren 
fuer Zwecke der psychologischen Statistik. [Out- 
line of photometric analog devices for the purpose of 
psychological statistics.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 
160-178.—Possibilities for faciliating the computa- 
tion of standard parametric measures, such as vari- 
ance, correlation, and similar statistics are studied. 
Based on experience with optical and electronic de- 
vices, several analogy type solutions for such sta- 
tistics are suggested and some specifications given. 
The basic unit of the system consists of a light source, 
diffusion screens, an integrating and measuring de- 
vice and an optical filter whose transmission gradient 
corresponds to the computer function desired. Tech- 
nical problems are discussed, concerning, respectively, 
automatization and programing of the punching proc- 
ess, multiple ties of data, the generating of filters by 
photography of suitable surfaces, estimated accuracy, 
and economy of the analog devices. (31 ref. Eng- 
lish & French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 


GENERAL Books & REFERENCE WORKS 


2925. Abt, L. E. & Riess, B. Е. (Eds. Prog- 
ress in clinical psychology. Vol. IV. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1960. vii, 181 p. $6.75.—This re- 
view volume contains the following chapters: Gregory 
Razran, "The Observable Unconscious im Current 
Soviet Psychophysiology: Survey and Interpretation 
ОЁ Experiments in Interoceptive Conditioning"; К. S. 
Lazarus and W. F. Riess, “Clinical Psychology and 
the Research Problems of Stress and Adaptation"; 
H. J. Eysenck, “A Rational System of Diagnosis and 
Therapy in Mental Illness”; M. V. Kline, “Hypnosis 
and Clinical Psychology”; C. R. Rogers, “Significant 
Trends in the Client-Centered Orientation”; H. R. 
Blank, “Contributions of Freudian Psychoanalysis” ; 
О. н, Mowrer, “Footnotes to a Theory of Psycho- 
Pathology”; Mary A. White, “School Psychology” » 
R. H. Gundlach, “Group Psychotherapy: New Clini- 
cal and Experimental Approaches”; and H. Sloch- 
ower, “Psychoanalysis and Literature."—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 


2926. Hall, Calvin S. (U. Miami) Psychology: 
Ап introductory textbook. Cleveland, O.: Allen, 
60. xiv, 640 p.—The 14 chapters, dealing with the 
traditional topics of introductory psychology, attempt 
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"to stimulate a discussion of ideas about man and the 
kind of operations psychologists perform in trying to 
verify their ideas about man.” The author has “tried 
to say much about a representative group of subjects 
rather than say something . . . about a wide variety of 
topics . . . in the hope that a broader discussion of 
fewer things will result in better understanding.” 
In addition to extensive quotations, each chapter in- 
cludes suggested further readings in standard books 
and in paperbound books.—R. S. Harper. 

2927. Hehlmann, Wilhelm. Wörterbuch der 
Psychologie. [Dictionary of psychology.] Stutt- 
gart, Germany: Alfred Króner, 1959. viii, 575 p. 
DM 15.00.—The entries consist of terms and names 
of persons. Terms of non-German origin are fol- 
lowed by an indication of the language of origin, 
sometimes with a literal translation, Entries are fol- 
lowed by bibliographical references giving author, 
title, date, and number of latest edition up to 1959 
inclusive. (32 fig., historical table, list of handbooks, 
textbooks, histories of psychology, reference works, 
and periodicals) —L. W. Brandt. 

2928. Laird, D. A., & Laird, Eleanor C. Tech- 
niques for efficient remembering. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1960. x, 187 p. $3.95.—А semipopular 
book of 19 chapters organized around 4 general rules: 
(a) “the techniques of trying to remember,” (b) “the 
techniques of reacting actively” (c) “strategies for 
keeping memories fresh” and (d) “center your 
memories around meanings."—C. T. Morgan. 

2929. Spence, Kenneth W. (State U. Iowa) Be- 
havior theory and learning. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. xii, 403 p. $6.75.—A 
collection of 22 of the author's theoretical and ex- 
perimental papers. 20 of the papers have been previ- 
ously published as individual articles while 2, “The 
Roles of Reinforcement and Non-Reinforcement in 
Simple Learning" and "Conceptual Models of Spatial 
and Non-Spatial Selective Learning," have not previ- 
ously appeared in print. Part I, entitled “Methodo- 
logical Basis of Psychology," contains 5 papers deal- 
ing with the philosophical and methodological prob- 
lems of psychology. The 10 papers comprising Part 
II, “Behavior Theory,” are concerned with the au- 
thor’s basic theoretical structure of learning phe- 
nomena and extensions of this theory to more com- 
plex types of behavior. Part III, "Discrimination 
Learning," contains 7 papers dealing with discrimina- 
tion learning.—L. E. Ross. 

2930. Sundberg, Norman D.  (U. Oregon) 
Basic readings in psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 343-345.— "Perhaps one of the best criteria 
of a book's present significance is whether or not it 
is deemed important enough to be chosen to appear 
on the reading lists for graduate students preparing 
for their doctoral examinations. With this criterion 
in mind, letters were sent to all dun d 0 Сш 
dian psychology departments granting doctor's de- 
grees п 1953-54 а again, five years later, in 1958- 
59” Listed are books recommended by 15 or more 
departments in 1958-59, books recommended by 14- 
14 the departments in 1958-59, and additional books 
recommended by % the departments in 1953-54 but 
not listed by М in 1958-59. “The basic readings in 
psychology today may then be represented by the 
30 books recommended by at least a third of the psy- 
chology departments.”—S. J. Lachman. 
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2931. Swanson, Don R. (Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge, Inc., Canoga Park, Calif.) Searching natu- 
ral language text by computer. Science, 1960, 132, 
1099-1104.—"It is through the medium of libraries 
that knowledge is preserved for the future, yet pos- 
terity stands to benefit little unless such preserves are 
both accessible and digestible. . . . £ A fundamental 
approach to automatic indexing and retrieval of li- 
brary-stored information through investigating ma- 
chine search of natural language text is described 
. .. and the results of preliminary experimental stud- 
ies based on that approach are presented. . . . Text 
search by computer was . . . significantly better 
than a conventional, nonmechanized subject-index 
method.”—S. J. Lachman, z 

2932. Westbrook, J. H. (General Electric Re- 
search Lab., Schenectady, N.Y.) Identifying sig- 
nificant research. Science, 1960, 132, 1229-1234.— 
“How . . . does one distinguish, on an objective basis, 
the brilliant research paper from the marginally ac- 
ceptable, the trivial from the significant piece of 
work?" The “repeated citation of a particular source 
by independent research workers whose own con- 
tributions have met some standard of publishability 
is very probably indicative of the worth of the sci- 
entific output of that source. In principle, it is be- 
lieved that with this parameter—the number of litera- 
ture citations—it should be possible to identify labo- 
ratories, individuals or even specific papers of un- 
usual significance." 2 populations of references were 
selected and analyses presented in 9 tables and 3 fig- 
ures. “Analysis of literature citations is a useful 
measure of the significance of research.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 3993, 4147) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2933. Educational Testing Service. Annual re- 
port: 1959-1960. Princeton, N.J.: ETS, 1960. 107 
р. 
2934. Sewny, К. W. (Ed.) Directory of social 
and health agencies of New York City: 1960-61. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. xii, 689 
р. $8.50.—Prepared under the direction of the Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York this directory 
provides basic information on welfare and health 
agencies serving New York City, listed alphabeti- 
cally and classified by function.—L. 5. Kogan. 

2935. Wallin, J. Е. W. (311 Highland Ave., Lyn- 
dalia, Wilmington, Del.) History of the struggles 
within the American Psychological Association to 
attain membership requirements, test standard- 
ization, certification of psychological practitioners, 
and professionalization. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 
287-308.—A brief history of the origin of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, especially its trans- 
formation from a small learned society to a large 
scientific professional organization with rigid eligi- 
bility requirements and a vigorous program of cer- 
tification of psychological practitioners and accredita- 
tion of training institutions; the story of its pro- 
fessionalization—Author abstract, 

2936. Young, Marguerite L., & Odbert, Henry 
S. (National Science Found.) Government sup- 
port of psychological research: Fiscal year 1959. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 661-664.—“The report 
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presents information on the amount and sources of 
funds for the support of psychological research and 
reflects the relative emphasis being placed on specific 
areas of psychology. . . . In the fiscal year 1959 (end- 
ing June 30, 1959) there was a substantial increase 
over the preceding year in federal support of psy- 
chological research. Approximately $31,300,000 was 
obligated by some 12 departments and subdivisions 
of the federal government for the conduct of research 
in psychology and closely related areas.” 4 tables 
indicating annual rate of support of extramural re- 
search in psychology and related fields are provided; 
a 5th table indicates obligations by scientific fields 
for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960.—S. J. Lachman. 


PROFESSIONAL ASPECTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


2937. American Psychological Association, Edu- 
cation and Training Board. Doctoral training 
programs in clinical psychology and in counseling 
psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 361-362. 
—S. J. Lachman. 

2938. Brewer, J. E. (Wichita Guidance Center) 
Administrative issues for the psychologist as di- 
rector of a community guidance center. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 249-251.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


2939. Brophy, Alfred L., & Durfee, Richard A. 
(Richmond Professional Inst, Va.) Mail-order 
training in psychotherapy. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 356-360.—Unaccredited schools purport to 
offer training in a variety of psychological and meta- 
psychological methods of alleviating emotional prob- 
lems and fostering self-realization. “Many of these 
schools offer correspondence courses and grant cer- 
tificates, diplomas, and degrees, including doctor’s 
degrees.” Requested literature of 24 such institu- 
tions was analyzed. Degrees and diplomas offered 
are summarized in a table and include Doctor of 
Philosophy, of Psychology, of Metaphysics, of Sci- 
ence, and of Psychotherapy. “Опе school... grants 
a PhD after as little as 18-months study with no 
previous college education. . . . Corrective action has 
been made difficult because of the geographical scat- 
tering of the schools and the consequently minor 
problem that they represent to most individual states." 
—У. J. Lachman, 


2940. Coffield, Kenneth E, & Engle, T. L. 
(Muskingum Coll.) High school psychology: A 
history and some observations. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 15, 350-352._—Psychology has been in the 
secondary curriculum by title since at least 1895. 
390 questionnaires were sent to superintendents and 
principals in 46 states. “Returns were received from 
39 states which represented 64% of the original mail- 
ing.” A table indicating dates for the introduction 
of psychology into the curriculum ranged from 1895 
to 1959 discloses “a gradual increase in the number 
of schools introducing the course up to the modal 
year 1948.” Once in the curriculum it tends to ге- 
main. Schools indicate 3 major reasons why psy- 
chology is not being offered and why others drop it: 
(a) an already crowded curriculum; (b) lack of 
trained teachers; (c) since “the trend of today is 
toward a more intense development of science, psy- 
chology cannot be offered.”—S. J. Lachman. 


2941. Cottle, William S. Doctoral theses in 
counseling and student personnel work. J. coun- 
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sel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 230-233.—A listing of doctoral 
theses completed in a period from June, 1957 to June, 
1958 is presented, as prepared for the Division of 
Counseling Psychology of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association.—M. M. Reece. 


2942. Engle, T. L. (Indiana U.) Preparation 
for teaching psychology in high school Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 353-355.—Of 150 randomly 
selected Division 2 psychologists, 100 responded to a 
questionnaire. They "think of high school psychol- 
ogy as belonging somewhere between biological sci- 
ence and social science. . . . They favor more train- 
ing in psychology and less in related areas than is 
the practice at present" for high school teachers of 
psychology. “The amount of preparation recom- 
mended, especially that indicated as desirable, is so 
high that it is not likely many high school teachers 
of psychology can be induced to secure this amount 
of training." Major sections are: Science or Social 
Study? General Suggestions, Training in Psychol- 
ogy, Related Training, Conclusions. (3 tables)— 
S. J. Lachman. 


2943. Garfield, Sol L. (U. Nebraska Coll. Medi- 
cine) Research survey: State mental health pro- 
grams. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 319-320.— 
"In preparation for the 1959 meeting of chief psy- 
chologists in state mental health programs a ques- 
tionnaire on research was prepared and sent to 77 
psychologists who were either functioning as chief 
psychologists in state programs" or in similar posi- 
tions. Replies were received from 39 individuals, 
representing 30 states. “Evaluation of treatment was 
listed most frequently as an area in need of research." 
At least 45 different types of ongoing research proj- 
ects were listed. “Three factors were emphasized as 
the main obstacles to research in the state programs: 
lack of personnel . . . lack of funds . . . emphasis on 
service, with subsequent lack of time for research." 
Psychologists were "seen as the individuals most in- 
volved in mental health research in state programs." 
—S. J. Lachman. 


2944. Granger, Stephen G. (VA Hosp., St. 
Cloud, Minn.) Psychologists’ prestige rankings 
of 20 psychological occupations. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 6, 183-188.—"'This paper describes in 
part the results of a survey in which a random sample 
and 11 special interest groups in the APA were asked 
to rank 20 job titles in psychology according to oc- 
cupational prestige.” The rankings show the psy- 
chology professor in a large university as having 
the highest prestige and the employment interviewer, 
the lowest. The counseling psychologist was ranked 
8th.—M. M. Reece. 


2945. Hardee, Melvene Draheim. (Florida State 
U.) The sad case of the bigger lost sheep. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 202-206.—Self-insights are 
too pn overlooked in graduate education.—S. Kav- 
Tuch. 


2946. Hobbs, N. (George Peabody Coll. Teach- 
ers) The psychologist as administrator. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 237-240.—Describes 9 critical re- 
quirements for administrative roles in psychology.— 
F. N. Arnhoff. 


2947. Hodges, Walter L. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) State certification of school psycholo- 
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ists. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 346-349.— 
"Nine questions . . . were answered by the responsi- 
ble departments of all 50 states and the District of 
Columbia." 23 states and the District of Columbia 
are reported as having certification requirements. 
General requirements stipulated by states with ex- 
plicit certification standards are specified in a table. 
The “majority of states are certifying psychological 
personnel mainly to assist in the placement of chil- 
dren for special education. . . . There are encourag- 
ing signs that certification requirements are grad- 
ually being improved.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2948. Holtzman, Wayne H. (U. Texas) Some 
problems of defining ethical behavior. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 247—250.—Several issues are 
raised including: the definition of professional ver- 
sus commercial standards, restriction on the scope 
of the professional relationship, the maintenance of 
test security, the question of to whom to release test 
scores, test publication and advertising practices, and 
the problem of client welfare. "Unless we clean 
house by a tough minded tightening of standards and 
a more effective campaign against questionable prac- 
tices engaged in by a few psychologists, all psycholo- 
gists will suffer by implication in the eyes of the gen- 
eral public.” 3 cornerstones of ethical behavior are: 
high standards of personal competence, painstaking 
avoidance of misrepresentations, and primary con- 
cern for the integrity and welfare of the persons with 
whom the psychologist works.—S. J, Lachman. 

2949. Horowitz, M. J. (Western Reserve U.) 
The administrative role of a chief psychologist in 
a medical setting. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 252- 
254.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


2950. Humber, W. J. (Humber, Mundie & Mc- 
Lary) Psychologists in administration: Intro- 
duction. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 235-236.—Intro- 
ductory paper of a symposium devoted to the prob- 
lems, opportunities and preparation of psychologists 
in various kinds of administrative positions.—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 

2951. McCullough, M. W. (Ohio Division Men- 
tal Hygiene) Personnel problems of psychologists 
in mental health administration. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 244-248.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


2952. McKeachie, W. J. Changes in scores on 
the Northwestern Misconceptions Test in six ele- 
mentary psychology courses. J. educ. Psychol., 
1960, 51, 240-244.— This study reports the results 
from the administration of the Northwestern Mis- 
conception Test to elementary psychology classes at 
Carnegie Institute, Colgate, Michigan, Northwestern, 
Penn State, and Trinity. The test was given at the 
beginning and end of the course. In the 6 different 
institutions, the students showed some gain in total 
test scores. The gains and losses varied from insti- 
tution to institution, Many of the items upon which 
students showed little improvement were regarded 
by faculty members as unimportant. Gains on items 
rated important were also small. It is pointed out 
that we need to investigate more carefully what types 
of teaching or content are most effective in produc- 
ing gains in this area—W. E. Hall. 


2953. McKeachie, W. J., & Teevan, R C. (U. 
Michigan) An honors program in psychology. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 179-183.—The University of 
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Michigan Department of Psychology started the 
honors program described in this article in 1950. 
Among the outcomes indicating its success is a 100% 
increase in the rate of production of students going 
on to the doctorate in psychology. Other evidence 
also supports the role of the 4-year program in stimu- 
lating interest in psychology —Author abstract. 


2954. McKee, J. M. (Alabama State Dept. 
Health) Administrative opportunities for psy- 
chologists in state mental health programs. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 241-244.—". . . good admin- 
istrators are made not born. This supposition implies 
a need for specific training in skill development. . . . 
State mental health programs will find it necessary 
to prepare psychologists for administrative functions 
through careful selection, in-service training and 
PW RUNE to program administrators."—F. N. Arn- 
hoff. 

2955. McKinney, Fred. (U. Missouri) Teach- 
ing values and psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 339-342.—"Why do colleges fall short in 
stimulating students to think in terms of their life 
values when academicians have so clearly stated such 
goals for them?” Psychologists in teaching “are con- 
cerned verbally with the growth of values in their 
students ; in contrast to this relative clarity there seem 
to be few specific testable hypotheses concerning the 
stimulation of the growth of values in students or 
widespread empirical students on the nature of ma- 
ture values in our culture. These areas need the 
same attention from our profession as is given to 


other current problems such as defense, health, and, 


commerce."—S. J. Lachman. 


2956. Mahler, Vera. Hapsikhologia bizmanenu. 
[Psychology nowadays.] Urim, 1959-60, 17, 333- 
337, 509-516.—“I should like to warn of exaggerated 
applying of psychology, as it is customary today by 
the general public and educators.” The dangers of 
widespread application of psychology are connected 
with incorrect understanding of psychological con- 
cepts (pseudopsychology), with “neurotic” accept- 
ance of psychology by the general public as a magic 
help, with uncritical administration of tests and 
other measurements, and with widespread belief in 
use of psychotherapy.—H. Ormian. 


2957. Meltzer, H. (Orchard Paper Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Industrial psychology in Psychological Ab- 
stracts: 1927-1959. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 111- 
114.—By comparing the ratio of abstracts appearing 
in Psychological Abstracts to membership in Ameri- 
can Psychological Association Division 14, the pro- 
ductivity of industrial psychologists over the years 
1927-58 was judged not to be increasing as is gen- 
erally assumed. “Get the academic people to write 
less; get the people in industrial settings . . . to 
write more; get the consulting organization staffs to 
be interested in research." Influence from psycholo- 
gists in industry, consulting organizations, and pro- 
fessors of industrial psychology in universities is 
needed for this to occur.—J. W. Russell. 


2958. Molnar, Julius V. (Portsmouth, О.) Psy- 
chotherapies by nonmedical therapists. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 3, 590-592.—In reply to a paper rep- 
resenting the opposite view by Dr. Szasz (see 34: 
5104) the author insists that psychologists and 
members of other nonmedical professions should 
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practice psychotherapy only under medical super- 
vision.—L. W. Brandt. 

2959. Paterson, Donald G., & Lofquist, Lloyd 
-H. (U. Minnesota) А note on the training of 
clinical and counseling psychologists. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 365-366.—"In June of 1958, let- 
ters were sent to the department chairmen of the 
24 institutions approved by the APA Education and 
Training Board to train PhD psychologists in both 
the clinical and counseling specialties. . . . One-third 
of the 24 institutions are known to differentiate defi- 
nitely in course requirements between the two spe- 
cialties, while only one-eighth are known to differen- 
tiate definitely in the preliminary examinations used 
for the two specialties. . . . Only three of the institu- 
tions definitely differentiate between the specialties 
in terms of both course requirements and preliminary 
examinations. . . . it seems obvious that little differ- 
entiation is being made between the two specialties in 
our major training institutions even though these 
institutions are approved to train for each of the 
specialties.” —S. J. Lachman. 

2960. Platz, Arthur, & Blakelock, Edwin. (U. 
Michigan) Productivity of American psycholo- 
gists: Quantity versus quality. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 15, 310-312.—“The answer to the question 
as to whether high producers also produce higher 
quality work seems to depend upon the severity of 
the criterion used to measure quality. If a severe 
criterion is used, the difference tends to favor the 
low producers. If less severe criteria are used, the 
high producers are favored, Although these results 
make it appear doubtful that high producers do better 
research than psychologists in general, they still 
make a greater contribution to the field by virtue of 
publishing a greater absolute number of high quality 
articles."—S. J. Lachman. 

2961. Sawyer, Jack. (U. Chicago) The indus- 
trial psychologist: Education and employment. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 670-673.—This study 
is based upon the 708 (out of 716) Division 14 
members and fellows for whom complete biographi- 
cal entries are contained in the 1959 APA Directory. 
This constitutes about 4% of the total APA member- 
ship. Major sections are: Sample, Education, Em- 
ployment (Changes in initial employment, Turnover, 
Status and present employment). “Over half of the 
members of Division 14 received their highest degree 
in 1949 or later.” (4 tables)—S. J. Lachman. 

2962. Wiskoff, Martin. (U. Maryland) Ethical 
standards and divided loyalties. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 15, 656-660.—A final questionnaire of 22 
incidents was constructed. “Each incident was 50 
designed as to present a conflict between the best 
interests of the client and society, with the psycholo- 
gist having made a decision in each whether to re- 
veal to a third party any part or all of the informa- 
tion revealed to him by his client." Responses Were 
in terms of 4-point client-society loyalty scale. 73.6% 
usable returns (of 501 questionnaires to Associates 
and Fellows in Divisions 12, 14, and 17) were ana- 
lyzed. Applied psychologists "differ in their divided 
loyalty percepts according to certain reference group 
memberships. . . . While there were individuals at 
the extremes of both tails of the distribution, some 
indicating retention, some release of information, the 
bulk of psychologists adopted some compromise posi- 
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tion. ... There should not be any dichotomous view- 
ing of divided loyalty situations as right or wrong, 
nor even judgments on a continuum of rightness or 
wrongness.”—S. J. Lachman. 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


2963. Bagchi, Amalendu. (Jalpaiguri, India) 
The Indian approach to psychology. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1956, 31, 159-178.—A survey of the ideas 
of various Indian psychologists —C,. T. Morgan. 


2964. David, Henry Р. (Chr.) Symposium on 
reciprocal influences in international psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 313-315.— Тһе ques- 
tion of reciprocal influences was considered in terms 
of the number and distribution of psychologists 
throughout the world. . . . It was quickly conceded 
that, at present, influences in international psychol- 
ogy are not reciprocal and, perhaps, cannot be for 
some time to come. This problem is complicated not 
only by the sheer preponderance and resources of 
American psychology, but also by a general tendency 
to ignore attainments abroad, unless conveniently 
published in readily available English-language jour- 
nals.” Psychology “is an international science, to 
which psychologists everywhere can and do con- 
tribute. .. . We share a common enterprise with com- 
mon goals and aspirations.”—S. J. Lachman. 


2965. Department of Labour and National Ser- 
ice. Current research in the field of industrial re- 
lations. Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16(4), 41-44. 
—This is a summary, by university or college and 
Subject, of research being done in industrial relations 
in Australia—J. L. Walker. 


„2966. Fontaine, C. (Ministry Social Affairs, 
Tunis, Tunisia) Réflexions méthodologiques sur 
la pratique des tests en Afrique du Nord. [Meth- 
odological considerations on the application of tests 
in North Africa.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 171— 
175.—Experience in giving 12,000 psychological ex- 
aminations in Tunisia indicates that this is a favor- 
able setting for the use of test procedures without 
previous cultural adaptations. The necessary trans- 
lations and adaptations can be made in terms of the 
characteristics and education of each group—W. W. 
Wattenberg. 


2967. Hirota, Kimiyoshi. (Kansai U., Japan) 
Development of social psychology in Japan. Psy- 
chologia, 1959, 2, 216-228—Main headings: “Gen- 
eral Survey of the Pre-War Social Psychology of 
Japan”; “‘Great Leap Forward’ of Social Psychol- 
ogy in Post-War Years”; “Activities of Psychologi- 
cal Associations"; “Trends of Research"; “Post- 
War Trends Appearing in Various Publications” ; 
“Activities of Japanese Social Psychologists.” (92 
ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


2968. Kirihara, Shigemi Н. (Шз. Science of 
Labor, Tokyo, Japan) Development of industrial 
Psychology in Japan. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 206- 
215.—Present-day industrial psychology in Japan is 
described under the following topics: human ability 
and qualification; working conditions and fatigue; 
accidents and safety problems; attitude, morale and 
human relations; job studies and personnel rating; 
vocational guidance and occupational psychology ; 
labor relations and workers psychology; and con- 
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sumers psychology and marketing research. (25 
ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

2969. McGinnies, Elliott. (U. Maryland) Psy- 
chology in Japan: 1960. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 
15, 556-562.—'"It is hoped that American psycholo- 
gists interested in foreign developments in their field 
will achieve a better understanding of Japanese re- 
search from this review and will be more aware of 
their own influence on the Japanese psychological 
scene.” Major sections are: Psychological Publica- 
tions, Foreign Influences, Research Emphases in 
Japan, Current Research Effects (Visual Perception, 
Learning, Comparative and. Physiological, Per- 
sonality and Psychodiagnostics, Social Psychology, 
Industrial Psychology), Educational Practices, Pro- 
fessional Activity. "Japanese psychology is in active 
ferment and . . . Japanese psychologists aspire to a 
position of increasing international prominence."— 
S. J. Lachman. 

2970. Misumi, Jyugi. (Kyushu U., Japan) Ex- 
perimental studies on “group dynamics" in Japan. 
Psychologia, 1959, 2, 229-235.—Since the war, edu- 
cation and industry have been emphasizing applied 
social psychology and "group dynamics." (19 ref.) 
—C. T. Morgan. 


2971. Pan Shuh. (Academia Sinica, Peking, 
China) China's recent research work on psy- 
chology. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 193-201.—4After the 
“liberation,” Chinese psychological research was fol- 
lowing the lines of Soviet psychology and Pavlovian 
theory. In 1957, however, a nationwide rectification 
movement required that “psychology serve the prac- 
tical work of Socialistic Reconstruction . . . [and] 
speed up the construction of dialectic Materialist 
Psychology through solving practical problems." 
Work in the new period is mainly in educational psy- 
chology, industrial psychology, and medical psy- 
chology. A complete table of contents is given of 
Acta Psychologica Sinica (Peking) since its incep- 
tion in 1956.—C. T. Morgan. 


2972. Sinha, A. K. P. (Patna, India) Planning 
psychological research in India. Indian J. Psychol., 
1958, 33, 1-20.—Criteria for sound psychological re- 
search are outlined. Some of the more important 
areas needing research are: psychological tests, guid- 
ance and personnel work, mental health, human engi- 
neering, problems of the armed services, and inter- 
national conferences. A plea is made for large-scale 
group research along multidisciplinary and cross- 
national lines, for the formation of a Psychological 
Research Development Board to plan programs of 
research, and for the early establishment of a Na- 
tional Institute of Psychology financed by the gov- 
ernment of India. (25 ref.)—C. Т. Morgan. 

2973. Su Hsiang-Yu. (National Taiwan U. Tai- 
per) Psychological activities in Taiwan. Psy- 
chologia, 1959, 2, 202-205.—The department of psy- 
chology numbers 10 staff members (5 full profess- 
ors), has greatly increased its library and laboratory 
instruments, and has graduated seven classes. Their 
50 graduation theses are listed by title. Research ac- 
tivities are briefly summarized. A table of contents 
for Acta Psychologica Taiwanica since its inception 
in 1958 is given—C. T. Morgan. 

2974. Tachibana, Kakusho. (Osaka U.) Trends 
in gerontology in Japan. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 150- 
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156.—". . . an attempt to describe . . . mainly along 
the line of research in psychological and social scien- 
tific field, with only brief information on medical re- 
search." An introduction concerns Matsumoto's 
work which is followed by a broad outline of current 
activity including detailed enumerations of lectures 
and writings.—D. Bryan. 


2975. Yoda, Arata, & Hidano, Tadashi. (U. 
Tokyo, Japan) Development of educational psy- 
chology in Japan. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 137-149.— 
A general report of studies from historical beginnings 
to present, including postwar trends and test de- 
velopment. Historical survey cites child study move- 
ment, its role and theoretical foundation. Several 
main works today are summarized. (67 ref.)—D. 
Bryan. 


(See also Abstracts 3321, 3322, 3335, 
3371, 3388, 3389, 3391, 3397, 3398, 
3402, 3404, 3421, 3424, 3451, 3452, 
3463, 3464, 3465, 3473, 3496, 3502, 
3527, 3545, 3641, 3948, 3974) 


3357, 
3399, 
3456, 
3504, 


3359, 
3400, 
3462, 
3517, 


HUMAN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2976. Andreas, Burton G. (U. Rochester) Ex- 
perimental psychology. New York: John Wiley, 
1960. 595 p. $6.95.—Part I (8 chapters) provides 
an introduction to psychology as a science, the design 
and conduct of experiments, statistics and statistical 
inference, psychophysical methods and scaling, the 
writing of research reports, and the interaction of 
research and theory. Part II (11 chapters) dis- 
cusses research in selected areas of human experi- 
mental psychology: visual and zuditory processes and 
perception, word association and meaning, rote learn- 
ing, perceptual-motor behavior, retention, transfer of 
training, problem solving and social processes. The 
emphasis is upon research methodology and reviews 
of pertinent research with omission of lengthy his- 
torical material, physiological mechanisms, and a se- 
lectivity over the theoretical questions which are dis- 
cussed. References and lists of additional readings 
follow each chapter, and statistical tables are ap- 
pended.—J. Arbit. 


2977. Baker, Lawrence M., Weisiger, Carroll, & 
Taylor, William M. (Purdue U.) Laboratory ex- 
periments in general psychology. New York: Ox- 
ford Univer. Press, 1960. 110 p. $2.25.—22 short 
experiments representing "most of the major areas 
of experimental psychology" are presented. Each 
experiment includes a simple statement of the prob- 
lem, a list of materials and apparatus, a suggested 
procedure, instructions for handling the data, ques- 
tions for discussion and conclusions, and a list of 
references. Forms are provided for recording data. 
Students are urged to write experiments in con- 
formity with APA publication requirements.—C. J. 
Adkins. 

PSYCHOPHYSICS 


(See also Abstract 4145) 


PERCEPTION (GENERAL) 


2978. Adcock, C. J. Perception. Acta psychol., 
Amst., 1960, 17, 398-406.—To what extent can per- 
ceptual theories be reconciled within a general the- 
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ory? Basic problems are examined and 7 funda- 
mental assumptions presented. The act of perception 
is salient for simple stimuli, structured for more com- 
plex stimuli. Specific factors include the degree and 
nature of drive activation and the nature of the pre- 
ceding activity—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2979. Barthol, R. P. Kinesthetic figural after- 
effect under a drowsy state induced by hypnosis. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 58.—"Results [for 
hypnotized Ss, who estimated the length of a 1%” 
bar] were identical with those of Ss who were sati- 
ated while awake, i.e., final judgments were sig- 
nificantly smaller than control judgments. . . . The 
results . . . demonstrate that the KAE occurs inde- 
pendently of wakefulness or even of S's attention to 
the satiation process."—C. H. Ammons. 


2980. Boardman, W. K., Aldrich, R. C., Reiner, 
M. L., & Goldstone, S. (Baylor U.) The effects 
of anchors on apparent length. J. gen. Psychol., 
1959, 61, 45-49.—A white horizontal line was ex- 
hibited to 61 college students for 0.5 sec. The initial 
stimulus ("anchor") for one group was 1.0 in. in 
length, for another 2.0 in., for a third 0.1 in. All 
were asked to judge whether the line shown was more 
or less than one inch long. “Judgments showed no 
significant anchor effect. . . . An anchor-reversed 
condition produced a significant change in judgments 
of the 0.1 in. initial anchor group but not in those of 
the 2.0 in. initial anchor group."—H. Ruja. 


2981. Chatterjea, R. G. (Calcutta, India) Esti- 
mation of short temporal duration in two sense 
modalities by the method reproduction. Indian J. 
Psychol, 1958, 33, 21-24—All stimulus durations 
(0.2-1.0 seconds) are overestimated for both visual 
and auditory presentations of stimuli.—C. T. Morgan. 


2982. Chatterjee, R. С. (Calcutta, India) The 
estimation of temporal intervals in different sense 
modalities: An experimental study. Indian J. 
Psychol. 1956, 31, 121—124.—Ss estimated stimulus 
times of 1.5, 1.0, and .5 sec. for pressure, light, and 
sound stimuli. In all 3 modalities, they overestimated 
the .5 sec. interval, but underestimated the 1.0 and 
1.5 sec. interval—C. T. Morgan. 


2983. Corah, N. L. (U. Buffalo) The relation- 
ship between individual differences in level of 
"arousal" and kinesthetic figural after-effects, fig- 
ure reversals, and disjunctive reaction time. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1624.— Abstract. 


2984. Dember, William N. (U. Cincinnati) The 
psychology of perception. New York: Henry Holt, 
1960. xi, 402 p. $6.50.—A presentation of "the 
generalizations or principles that have emerged from 
the empirical investigations of perception." Attention 
is given to the research methods used and the data 
acquired.—R. F. Allen. 


2985. Eysenck, H. J., & Holland, Н. (Inst. Psy- 
chiatry, U. London, England) Two measures of 
figural after-effect. Indian J. Psychol., 1958, 33, 
85-92.—2 tests of figural aftereffect, one a brightness 
matching test and the other a circle matching test, 
gave reliable individual differences but failed to cor- 
relate significantly with measures of extraversion.— 
C. T. Morgan. 3 


2986. Gardner, R. A. (QM Research Engineer- 
ing Center, Natick, Mass.) А note on theory and 
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methodology in the study of figural aftereffects. 
Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 272-276.—A. theory with 
paradigms is presented to show that "asymmetrical 
displacements are a logically necessary consequence 
of Kohler's asumptions in a wide variety of situa- 
tions."—C. T. Morgan. 


2987. Hórmann, Hans. (U. Góttingen, Germany) 
Konflikt und Entscheidung: Experimentelle Un- 
tersuchungen über das  Interferenzphánomen. 
[Conflict and decision: Experimental investigation of 
the interference phenomenon.] Góttingen, Germany: 
Verlag für Psychologie, 1960. 118 p.—Supported by 
his experimental data, the author finds that the origin 
of personality-specific inference phenomena, caused 
by objects or stimuli that can be perceived under 
more than 1 aspect, involves more than 1 phase 
sequence. This is in agreement with Hebb's find- 
ings that the stability of a perception is not a single 
persistent pattern of cerebral activity but the tendency 
of the phases of an irregular cycle to recur at short 
intervals. It is the author's view that those Ss show- 
ing greater interference tendencies may be charac- 
terized by their hierarchical order of cortical or- 
ganization being achieved at a slower rate and being 
less specific and representative of a more general 
coding system.—K. M. Newman, 


2988. Ittelson, W. Н. (Brooklyn Coll.) Visual 
space perception. New York: Springer, 1960. ix, 
212 p. $6.00.—A systematic account of an approach 
to perception developed over the past 12 years, de- 
scribed in part in previous publications with Cantril, 
Kilpatrick, and Slack. The major characteristics of 
perception are conceived to be “transaction,” “unique- 
ness,” and “externalization.” The central problem of 
perception is “to study the degree of correspondence 
between the significances which we externalize and 
those which we encounter and to understand the proc- 
ess by which this correspondence is achieved.” Chap- 
ter titles are “Introduction”; “What Is Perception"; 
“The Perceptual Process”; “Visual Cues, Equivalent 
Configurations, the Invariance Hypothesis"; “Size, 
Shape, Perspective’; Movement Parallax, Overlay, 
Togetherness Cues”; “Binocular Stereopsis"; “Ас- 
commondation and Convergence”; “The Temporal 
Cource of Perception, Perceptual Conflicts”; and 
“The Perception of Persons As Visual Objects."— 
C. T. Morgan. 


2989. Metzger, W., Barck, W., & Richter, H. 
(U. Muenster i. W., Germany) Eine Beobachtung 
ueber den Einfluss des sogenannten “Restfaktors” 
auf die Unterschiedsschwelle gesehener Laengen. 
[Оп the effects of the “remaining factor” of Wert- 
heimer.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 91-97.—The quan- 
titative effect of Wertheimer’s remaining factor is 
described. If a line of points (the points having the 
same distance from each other) is varied so that the 
line of points shows (in an alternating fashion) 
longer and shorter distances between points, then, the 
shorter distance between 2 points becomes obvious 
sooner (if a “pairing” of points is made possible by 
shortening the distance between 2 points). This ef- 
fect becomes obvious much later, if the line of points 
shows (at each end) a single remaining point. (Eng- 
lish & French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 


_ 2990. Mountjoy, Paul T. (Denison U.) Fixa- 
tion and decrement to the Miiller-Lyer figure. 
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Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 219-223.— 'Comparisons of 
decrement to the Müller-Lyer figure under condi- 
tions of fixation point and roving eye were inter- 
preted as supportive of the habituation hypothesis 
and not supportive of the satiation hypothesis. Fixa- 
tion points did not produce statistically significant 
effects. Statistically significant spontaneous recov- 
ery did occur. Sophistication and naivete concerning 
the figure were unrelated to the occurrence of decre- 
ment.—R. J. Seidel. 


2991. Powers, W. T., Clark, R. K., & McFarland, 
R. L. A general feedback theory of human be- 
havior. Part I. Percept. mot, Skills, 1960, 11, 71- 
88. (Monogr. Suppl, 1960, I-VII, $1.00.)—The 
technical account of the model may be nontechnically 
described. “A system at a given order has goals 
given to it by higher-order systems. These goals are 
in the form of perceptual images of past experiences 
or combinations of past experiences. The system acts 
to make its present perceptual field match the goal- 
field as nearly as possible. It does not act directly 
on the external world, but on the only environment 
with which it is in immediate contact, the set of next- 
lower-order systems, Its action is that of selecting 
and stimulating goals for lower-order systems; it is 
capable of perceiving the signals (either feedback or 
reference) resulting from its selection, so a set 
of lower-order signals can be specified which, if 
achieved, would be interpreted by the system’s own 
feedback function as the required magnitude of per- 
ceptual variable."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2992. Schureck, P. J. Studies in the perception 
of apparent visual movement. Aust. J. Psychol., 
1960, 12, 101-116.—3 experiments are described 
which “offer specific statements regarding the limits 
and optimal values of some of the environmental con- 
ditions necessary for the perception of the phi-phe- 
nomenon."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


2993. Thayer, Lee O., & Pronko, N. Н. (U. 
Oklahoma) Factors affecting conceptual percep- 
tion in reading. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 51-59.— 
Students assigned traits to a character in a short, 
ambiguous passage from fiction in accordance with 
wishful thinking and in response to information sup- 
plied to them.—H. Ruja. 

2994. Thurner, F. (Schépfstrasze 41, Innsbruck) 
Probleme und Ergebnisse der Nacheffektsmes- 
sung. [Problem and results of the measurement of 
aftereffects.] Psychol. и. Prax., 1960, 4, 175-177.— 
5 experiments were conducted with 50 Ss to investi- 
gate visual, auditory, and kinesthetic aftereffects. In 
general aftereffects were shown to be a logarithmic 
function of stimulus duration. Results were plotted 
individually for each S. The use of an average meas- 
ure of aftereffects for a group of Ss was found to be 
faulty. The results did not support Jaensch's hy- 
pothesis of a general aftereffect factor.—H. Roem- 
mich. 


2995. Zender, Н. В. (U. Kansas) Studies in 
judgment: The status of judgment and percep- 
tion. Reference displacement of values in ascribed 
judgment. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1627— 
Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 3097, 3229, 3286, 3302, 3409(a), 
3509, 3729) 
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VISION 


2996. Bhatia, Balraj. (Defence Science Lab., 
New Delhi, India) Some factors determining the 
maximum angular velocity of pursuit ocular move- 
ments. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 149-150.—“The 
results indicate that the maximum angular velocity 
of eye movements is equal to 57.3s/d(bs +a) where 
s is the vertical dimension of the slit [in front of the 
object], d, the distance between the observer and the 
moving object, and b and a are constants for the in- 
dividual. It is concluded from the above relation- 
ship that s and d independently influence the maxi- 
mum angular velocity of eye movements and not by 
altering the pattern of image on the retina. The re- 
sults confirm the hypothesis that the maximum angu- 
lar velocity of eye movements is related to the per- 
ceived dimensions of the slit. Further, it is 'postu- 
lated that the visual cues for distance perception are 
responsible for the inverse linear relationship between 
the response of the eyes to a given stimulus pattern 
in the psychovisual cortex and the distance of the ob- 
server from the object.”—D. S. Blough. 


2997. Christensen, Haaken. Visually observed 
traces of a high frequency eye vibration. Acta 
ophthal., Kbh., 1959, 37, 227-233. —' The magnitude 
of the rapid eye vibration is deduced from certain 
narrow contrast stripes which appear sometimes on 
a horizontal border of a black and a white flat during 
fixation. . . . The study of the two stripes shows that 
they are called forth in one and the same . . . broad 
retinal stripe occupying alternating positions, once on 
the black and then on the white side of the border 
image. The movement of the stripe from one side 
to the other is not perceived. . . . Therefore both con- 
trast stripes are memories during the eye movement. 
Each contrast stripe is found to be a memory also 
during the stay of the retinal stripe on the opposite 
side of the border.”—M. M. Berkun. 


2998. Flom, Merton C. (U. California) On the 
relationship between accommodation and accom- 
modative convergence: I. Linearity. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1960, 37, 474—482.—Repeated measurements 
of accommodation and accommodative convergence 
were made on 12 Ss. The relation between amount 
of accommodation (dioptors) and amount of conver- 
gence (prism diopters) departed significantly from 
linearity for most Ss. However, the amount of de- 
parture from linearity was small "and will have a 
negligible effect on the amount and stability of the 
AC/A ratio."—E. G. Heinemann. 


2999. Flom, Merton C. (U. California) On the 
relationship between accommodation and accom- 
modative convergence: Part II. Stability. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1960, 37, 517-523.—AC/A ratios (accom- 
modative convergence/accommodation) were meas- 
ured weekly during a 9-week period on 4 Ss in order 
to determine the “stability” of this ratio. During 
the 9-week period the standard deviations did not 
exceed 0.25 prism diopters. Most of the variability 
is attributed to “random error of measurement” 
though there is some evidence that the AC/A ratio 
decreases with practice —E. G. Heinemann. 

3000. Harker, George S. (United States Army 
Medical Research Center, Fort Knox, Ky.) Two 
stereoscopic measures of cyclorotation of the eyes. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 461-473—“Efforts to 
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demonstrate the equivalence of two stereoscopic meas- 
ures of cyclotorsion resulted in the detection of an 
unsuspected relationship between the cyclotorsional 
state and the available visual stimulation to facilitate 
the lateral and vertical coordination of the eyes. This 
relationship was evident in the cyclotorsional adjust- 
ment of the eyes to the presence or absence of a 
peripheral circle in the measuring configuration."— 
Author summary. 


3001. Korzh, N. N. (Moscow U., USSR) Ir- 
radiatsiya tormozheniya na nesignal-ny svetovoi 
razdrazhitel' v sisteme orientirovochnogo refleksa. 
[Irradiation of inhibition to a nonsignaling visual 
stimulus in the system of the orienting reflex.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 6, 95-98.— 
This study is about the relationship between the ex- 
tinction of an orienting reflex and the inhibition of 
a conditioned reflex. A visual stimulus was pre- 
sented by means of a perimeter to different points of 
the visual field of 7 Ss (20-25 years of age) and 
the following components of the orienting reflex 
were measured: EEG, GSR, respiration rate, eye 
movements, and muscular tone. It was found among 
other results that the visual stimulus can be quite 
accurately analyzed by means of the orienting reflex; 
e.g, a difference of 5° on the perimeter was per- 
ceived as a new stimulus by the Ss.—4. Cuk. 


3002. Rashbass, Cyril. (U. London, England) 
New method for recording eye movements. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 642-644.—". . . the differ- 
ence between the light scattering ability of the cornea 
and of the sclera . . . [controls] the position of a 
cathode-ray tube spot in such a way that its focused 
image is kept fixed to the limbus. . . . [The method] 
is particularly suited to horizontal movements in the 
range of 0.1-10 deg. The speed of response is 5 
msec.”—D, S. Blough. 


3003. Rausch, E. (U. Frankfurt, Germany) 
Eine stroboskopische Versuchsapparatur. [An 
apparatus for stroboscopic experiments.] Psychol. 
Beit., 1960, 4, 110-117.— Description of a stroboscopic 
apparatus that work with a system of glimmering 
lights. Conditions of the experiment can easily be 
changed, thus making possible a maximum of varia- 
bility in stimulation. A novelty is the lightening up 
of an “inner” and “outer” field, thereby a ground 
for special movement phenomena is produced. (Eng- 
lish & French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 


3004. Riggs, Lorrin A., & Niehl, Elizabeth W. 
(Brown U.) Eye movements recorded during 
convergence and divergence. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 913-920.—Direct photography was used to 
record horizontal binocular eye movements. Colli- 
mated beams of light were reflected from mirrors 
mounted on contact lenses. "The records show that 
the eyes exhibit relatively rapid and accurate motions 
of vergence when fixating alternately a near and a far 
test object. There is no evidence for a systematic 
discrepancy between the extent of vergence and the 
geometrical location of the test object. It is con- 
cluded that when fusion is maintained, the images 
of a fixation object are brought to corresponding areas 
of the retina to an accuracy of about two minutes of 
arc. This finding is consistent with the reported 
sizes of Panum's area and the region of optimal visu 
resolution.”—D, 5. Blough. 
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3005. Shackel, B. (E.M.I. Electronics Ltd., 
Hayes, England) Note on mobile eye viewpoint 
recording. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 763-768.— 
“А motion picture or television camera upon the head 
records the immediate visual field, and the viewpoint 
is marked by a superimposed white spot from the eye- 
ball position recording apparatus. The records ana- 
lyzed cast some doubt on the usually accepted latency 
of coordinate compensatory eye movements.”—D. 5. 
Blough. 


3006. Smith, William M., & Warter, Peter J. 
(Dartmouth Coll) Eye movement and stimulus 
movement: New photoelectric electromechanical 
system for recording and measuring tracking mo- 
tions of the eye. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 245- 
250.—"A new technique of eye-movement measure- 
ment based upon a photoelectric principle is described. 
... A system for generating a moving target whose 
velocity, displacement, form, intensity, and other 
characteristics can be varied systematically also is 
described. . . . Eye movements of less than one de- 
gree can be measured with less than 10% error. 
Optical modifications of the present system will make 
possible the measurement of much smaller movements 
of the eye.”—D. S. Blough. 


3007. von Noorden, Gunter K., & Burian, Her- 
mann M. (State U. Iowa, Coll. Medicine) Per- 
ceptual blanking in normal and amblyopic eyes. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1960, 64, 817-822.—A brief 
flash of light following a tachistoscopic stimulus will 
bar perception of the first information, depending 
upon time intervals and brightnesses. 7 normals and 
6 amblyopia patients were tested for perception time 
—the critical interval after which a blanking flash is 
ineffective, The present experimental procedure 
yields mean normal perception time of 30 msec., and 
blanking at 23 msec., or slightly less than the meas- 
urements of Lindsley. Amblyopic eyes gave sig- 
nificantly longer times than sound fellow eyes. Other 
facts require consideration of retinal events as well 
as central functions, and the information to one eye, 
blanking flash to the other procedure is suggested for 
further experiments.—R. L. Sulzer. 


(See also Abstracts 3478, 3492, 4206, 4220) 


Space & Object Perception 


3008. Brock, Frederick W. (Staten Island, New 
York) Parallel alleys as clues to the constitution 
of visual space. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 395-402. 
—The experiments reported deal with the question: 
"In what manner does an actual alley which is seen 
monocularly as parallel and nonconvergent differ 
from an actual alley seen binocularly the same way 
when inspection is permitted in as normal a situation 
as possible?" Results reported are for 1 S who ad- 
justed 2 6-foot strings until they appeared parallel. 
A mathematical statement of the relation between 
physical and visual space is developed.—E. G. Heine- 
mann. 


3009. Campbell, F. W., & Gregory, А. EU. 
Cambridge, England) The spatial resolving power 
of the human retina with oblique incidence. J. 
Opt. Soc., Amer., 1960, 50, 831.— "The magnitude of 
the change in resolving power with oblique incidence 
measured by interference fringes is less than that 
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found using an off-centered entrance pupil and grat- 
ing test targets.” —D. 5. Blough. 


3010. Carter, D. С. (U. Houston) Studies in ' 
fixation disparity: III. The apparent uniocular 
components of fixation disparity. Amer. J. Optom., 
1960, 37, 408-419.—"The apparent division of fixa- 
tion disparity between the two eyes was determined 
for 23 subjects. It is concluded that persons with 
normal binocular vision subjectively show an equal 
division of fixation disparity. Those subjects whose 
experimental results definitely indicated an undivided 
fixation disparity were subjects who had a history of 
partial suppression of one eye, The results of these 
experiments give no support to the belief that the 
sighting dominant eye is usually dominant in direc- 
tionalization with persons with normal binocular vi- 
sion and no history of partial suppression.” —Author 
summary. 


3011. Dunn, B. E. (U. Wisconsin) Monocular 
cues for depth-perception and the invariance hy- 
pothesis. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1635.—Ab- 
stract. 


3012. Humphries, M. Errors in marking the 
centres of lines, circles, and lenticular figures as a 
function of size. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 67— 
70.—“Ten Ss marked the centres of a series of lines, 
circles, and lenticular figures. The analysis of the 
absolute errors revealed that the magnitude of error 
is independent of the shape and orientation of the fig- 
ure. Although the absolute error is generally about 
1% of the length of the dimension, in the cases of 
dimensions less than 1 in. in length there is a sug- 
gestion that there is a departure from linearity."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


3013. Keesey, Ulker Tulunay. (Brown U.) Ef- 
fects of involuntary eye movements on visual 
acuity. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 769-774.— 
“Three types of acuity target—vernier, fine line, and 
grating—were observed for varying exposure dura- 
tions under two viewing conditions. One was the 
‘stabilized image’ condition. . . . The other viewing 
condition was optically the same except that the eye 
movements produced normal motions of the retinal 
image. . . . Acuity was found to improve with in- 
creasing exposure time up to about 0.2 sec under both 
viewing conditions. The main conclusion is that 
acuity is neither enhanced nor impaired by the in- 
voluntary eye movements that are present during the 
inspection of a test object."—D. S. Blough. 


3014. Kincaid, Wilfred M., Blackwell, H. Rich- 
ard, & Kristofferson, Alfred B. (U. Michigan) 
Neural formulation of the effects of target size 
and shape upon visual detection. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 50, 143-148.—A hypothesis is presented, 
the chief assumptions of which are that neural im- 
pulses originating in retinal receptors converge upon 
neurons in a central area, and that the excitation of 
the most excited neuron in that area determines the 
response. The relation of this hypothesis to earlier 
ideas along similar lines is discussed. It is shown 
that the hypothesis leads to testable relationships be- 
tween thresholds for circular targets and for targets 
of other shapes. Evidence is presented that diffuse 
neural connection are relatively more important at 
low background levels, and an interpretation is sug- 
gested—Journal abstract. 
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3015. Zigler, E. Size estimates of circles as a 
function of size of adjacent circles. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1960, 11, 47-53.—"A variation of the Delboeuf 
illusion was employed to study the effect of the size 
of adjacent circles on the apparent size of the inner 
circle. Ten stimuli were used, nine having center 
circles 2 cm. in diameter, surrounded by circles of 
varying sizes. One stimulus was a solitary circle 
2 cm. in diameter. These stimuli were presented to 
10 students by the method of paired comparison. 
Percentage scores were calculated for each stimulus. 
The data indicated that the center circle appeared 
smaller as the adjacent circles became larger. Hel- 
son's Adaptation-level formula . . . indicated the ratio 
of the inner circle to the outer circles was approxi- 
mately 77. . . . The solitary circle . . . was judged 
smaller than all of the other center circles with the 
exception of the center circle surrounded by circles 
10 cm. in diameter. . . . The contrast effect becomes 
operative when the ratio of the adjacent to the inner 
circle is 5:1."—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstract 3500) 


Color Vision 


3016. Bailey, R. W. (Ohio State U.) The effect 
of chromatic adaptation on color-blind observers. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 499-516.—For 1 pro- 
tanopic and 1 deuteranopic О the blue-yellow mix- 
tures required to match a gray were measured after 
adaptation to red and bluelight. For 1 deuteranomal- 
ous O the red-green mixture required to match a 
yellow after adaptation to red and green lights was 
measured. For all conditions curves of recovery 
from chromatic adaptation were also determined. 
“Опе сап convert a deuteranomalous observer to a 
normal observer by red adaptation."—E. G. Heine- 
mann. 


3017. Bartleson, C. J. (Eastman Kodak, Roches- 
ter, N.Y.) Memory colors of familiar objects. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 73-77.—The memory 
colors of 10 familiar, naturally occurring objects have 
been determined. 50 Os chose their memory colors 
from an array of 931 Munsell color chips. The vari- 
ability of the judgments is shown, and their means 
are compared with the average chromaticities of the 
corresponding natural objects. The 10 mean memory 
colors were all significantly different from the natu- 
ral colors. Each memory color tended to be more 
characteristic of the dominant chromatic attribute of 
the object in question; grass was more green, bricks 
more red, etc. In most cases, saturation and light- 
ness increased in memory.—Journal abstract. 


3018. Billmeyer, F. W., Jr. Beasley, J. К. & 
Sheldon, J. A. (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.) Formulation of transparent 
colors with a digital computer. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 70-72.—A digital computer was programed 
to calculate the concentrations required to produce 
a given transparent color by mixing soluble dyes. 
The computation is based on Beer's law calculations 
at 65 wavelengths across the visible spectrum. The 
color to be formulated is specified in terms of CIE 
tristimulus values derived from instrumental meas- 
urement. The computer formulation technique was 
tested by making up to computed formulas a series 
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of mixtures of dyes in a solvent and in an acrylic 
resin. The correspondence was good between the 
measured colors of the mixtures and those for which 
the formulations were calculated, as indicated by 
differences averaging about 1 NBS unit (Adams 
chromatic value formula, normalized as in ASTM 
Method D 1482-57T).—Journal abstract. 


3019. Friel, Edward. (Seattle, Wash.) New 
pigment-mixture data. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
50, 791-801.—In earlier work the writer presented a 
graphic technique for summarizing information about 
the colors resulting from pigment-mixture, along with 
data for the pigments of a selection at lightness 9 of 
a 10-step scale. Similar information about the colors 
resulting from mixture of the same pigments at light- 
nesses 7, 5, 8, and 1 of the same scale is presented 
here. This shows that by using different positions 
for some pigments at different lightnesses, informa- 
tion about the colors resulting from mixture of the 
pigments at these lightnesses also can be summarized 
very well in graphic form. A technique for assem- 
bling the pigment positions for all the given light- 
nesses on a single diagram is introduced—Journal 
abstract. 


3020. Indow, Tarow, & Kanazawa, Kei. (Keio 
U., Tokyo, Japan) Multidimensional mapping of 
Munsell colors varying in hue, chroma, and value. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 330-336.—The sense dis- 
tances between all possible pairs of 24 colors were 
scaled by the method of multiple ratio judgment. 
The method of multidimensional scaling was then ap- 
plied. The axis corresponding to the Munsell value 
was orthogonal to the plane of constant lightness, 
and the configuration of the colors in terms of Mun- 
sell hue and chroma was in agreement with that 
previously obtained. The relation of the distances 
between all possible pairs of the points plotted in the 
3-dimensional configuration to the scaled sense dis- 
tances from which the mapping was made was not 
linear but parabolic.—J. Arbit. 


3021. Indow, Tarow, & Uchizono, Tsukiko. 
(Keio U., Tokyo, Japan) Multidimensional map- 
ping of Munsell colors varying in hue and chroma. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 321-329.—21 colors were 
compared with a standard. As each of the 21 took 
the place of the standard, a matrix was obtained 
whose elements were the ratio scales of the differ- 
ences between all possible pairs of the 21 colors. The 
method of multidimensional scaling was applied to 
this matrix. Colors of the same Munsell hue ap- 
peared along a line segment in the order correspond- 
ing to their chroma.—J. Arbit. 


3022. Judd, Deane B. (National Bureau Stand- 
ards, Washington, D.C.) Appraisal of Land's work 
on two-primary color projections. J. Oft. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 50, 254—268.—“‘It is shown that no new 
theory is required for the prediction of Land’s result 
that two-primary color projections can produce ob- 
ject-color perceptions of all hues; nor for his result 
that many choices of pairs of primaries yield sub- 
stantially the same object-color perceptions. Land's 
hypothesis that when the colors of the patches of 
light making up a scene are restricted to a one- 
dimensional variation of any part, the observer usu- 
ally perceives the objects in that scene as essentially 
without hue, is new; several special cases of it are 
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supported by previous work as well as Land's."— 
D. S. Blough. 

3023. Land, Edwin Н. (Polaroid Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Some comments on Dr. Judd's 
paper. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 268—The 
writer refers to Judd's appraisal of his work with 
2-primary color projections. Judd’s “formulas are 
wavelength-rich and time-dependent; our experiments 
demand formulas which are nearly independent of 
wavelength and fully independent of time.”—D. 5. 
Blough. 

3024. Nickerson, Dorothy. (United States Dept. 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) Light sources and 
color rendering. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 57- 
69.—Light sources for many problems in agriculture 
and industry require good color rendering; standards 
are needed for both special and general purpose 
lamps. Target standards are discussed; and color, 
relative spectral distributions, and lumen efficiency 
data are provided for typical incandescent and fluores- 
cent lamps. Data for color samples calculated for 
triads of light sources studied by an LE.S. [Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society] Subcommittee on Color 
Rendition of Light Sources are used to demonstrate 
the comparative size and direction of color differ- 
ences involved in common situations. Problems 
raised by chromatic adaptation are discussed, as are 
specifications and standards for sources used for color 
work in various specialized industries, and the prog- 
tess being made by I.E.S. and CIE committees on 
color rendering. —Journal abstract. 


3025. O’Neil, W. M. Coloured papers for labo- 
ratory use. Aust. J. Psychol., 1960, 12, 117-120.— 
A method is described for painting papers for use in 
undergraduate experiments on color. The painted 
papers match the Munsell chips reasonably well in 
total luminous reflectance and predominant wave- 
length.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3026. Rheinboldt, Werner C., & Menard, John P. 
(National Bureau Standards, Washington, D.C.) 
Mechanized conversion of colorimetric data to 
Munsell renotations. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 
802-807.—"A program for a high-speed digital elec- 
tronic computer is described for performing the com- 
putation of the Munsell renotations H, V, C cor- 
responding to given CIE chromaticity coordinates x, 
у and daylight reflectance Y.”—D. S. Blough. 


3027. Sterling, Harry G. (USN Medical Re- 
search Lab., New London, Conn.) Case of con- 
genital tritanopia with implications for a trichro- 
matic model of color reception. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 156-163.—The luminous efficiency of the 
Spectrum, dichromatic coefficients, spectral color con- 
fusions, and matches of spectral to pigment colors 
were obtained on a congenital tritanope. The results 
are compared with those obtained by Wright and by 

homson and Wright. The conclusion is drawn that 
a point close to the spectrum locus in the violet 
region of the normal chromaticity plane has been re- 
liably located as representing a “missing” receptor 
Process, according to the Helmholtz theoretical de- 
velopment. The possible implications of this finding 
are pursued with reference to the theoretical primary 
receptor functions of normals and the question of a 
theoretically derived equal chromaticity space—Jour- 
nal. abstract. 
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3028. Von Schelling, Hermann. (General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N.Y.) In memoriam: Dean 
Farnsworth, CDR, MSC, USNR. New derivation 
for the deuteranopic copoint. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 645-647.—It is assumed that deuteranopes 
cannot discriminate between red and green. A par- 
ticular deuteranopic copoint is associated with any 
chosen color triangle under this condition. The co- 
point is calculated for 6 color triangles suggested in 
literature. The results fall only in 2 cases into the 
range found experimentally by Dean Farnsworth.— 
Journal abstract. 


3029. Vos, J. J. (Inst. Perception RVO-TNO, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) Some new aspects of 
color stereoscopy. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 
785-790.—". . . color stereoscopy . . . is usually ex- 
plained in terms of the chromatic aberration of the 
eye, together with the eccentric position of the fovea. 
In this paper we demonstrate that this theory only 
partly explains the phenomenon and that the misori- 
entation of the retinal receptors—as it become mani- 
fest in the Stiles-Crawford effect—must have an 
equivalent influence. . . . we could prove that this 
‘Stiles-Crawford component’ is of the same order of 
magnitude as the original ‘visual axis-component.’ 
Since both components seem to work antagonistically, 
we can easily explain why so many subjects see blue 
in front of red objects instead of the reverse."—7D. 
S. Blough. 


3030. Walraven, P. L., & Bouman, M. A. (Inst. 
Perception RVO-TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) 
Relation between directional sensitivity and spec- 
tral response curves in human cone vision. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 780-784.—A theory is 
presented that springs from color phenomena asso- 
ciated with the Stiles-Crawford effect. Oblique 
light leaks from the receptor segments; thus, its 
effective path in the receptor is shortened. This nar- 
rows the spectral absorption curve, relative to that 
for light of perpendicular incidence. “As absorption 
curves for the red, green, and blue pigments we used 
Pitt’s curves. The agreement of different experi- 
mental data with this theory strongly supports the 
Young-Helmholtz hypothesis, as far as the receptor 
layer is concerned, and also indicates that the curves 
derived by Pitt are fairly good approximations of 
the absorption curves of the photo-pigments after 
correction for absorption of light by the ocular 
media.”—D. S. Blough. 


3031. Wright, Hilton, & Wyszecki, Günter. 
(National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada) Field 
trial of 10° color-mixture functions. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 50, 647-650.—The recently proposed 10° 
color-mixture functions derived by Judd from the 
Stiles-Burch and Speranskaya data have been tested 
on a MacAdam type binocular colorimeter in con- 
junction with a set of suitable colored glass filters. 
The average color matches obtained from 5 observers 
agree only in part with those predicted from the pro- 
posed 10° color-mixture functions. Signification dis- 
crepancies were found in the blue, bluish-green, near- 
white, and green region of the color gamut while good 
agreement was obtained in the yellow, orange, red and 
purple region. The results confirm similar findings 
reported by Wyszecki and Stiles-Wyszecki.—J ournal 


abstract, 
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Visual Sensitivity 


3032. Bartley, S. Howard, & Nelson, Thomas. 
(Michigan State U.) Equivalence of various 
pulse-to-cycle fractions in producing critical 
flicker frequency. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 
241-244.—"An earlier investigation of the senior 
author suggested very strongly that various quite 
different PCF’s (pulse-to-cycle fractions) were, under 
some condtions, equivalent in producing CFF... . 
The CFF's for each of the following PCF's 14, 
16, 14, Vo, 94, 78, and 2920, were obtained as the 
photic intensity was varied. In Part I, the range 
was from 1.28 c/ft? to 1164 c/ft?. In Part II, the 
range was from 0.014 c/ft? to 1400 c/ft*. The data 
produced families of curves, one curve for each PCF. 
Some pairs of these curves crossed each other, the 
points of crossing indicating that, under those con- 
ditions, two PCF’s were equivalent."—D. S. Blough. 

3033. Dreyer, V. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark) 
On visual contrast thresholds. Acta Ophthal., 
Kbh., 1960, 38, 470-484.—An investigation of the 
contrast thresholds for various small visual angles 
yielded the following results: (a) above a critical 
visual angle of the stimulus, the contrast threshold 
was independent of the angle, while below it, thresh- 
old increased progressively with decreasing visual 
angle. (b) With moderate background luminances, 
a framing of the field lowered the threshold for posi- 
tive stimuli seen under large visual angles. In such 
cases, the stimulus was experienced as brighter than 
the background, even though its luminance was less 
than that of the background. (c) When the back- 
ground area was reduced by framing and a negative 
stimulus visual angle was less than a critical mini- 
mum value, stimuli were perceived as darker than 
the background although their luminance was greater 
than that of the background. (d) When background 
luminance was sufficiently great, the threshold was 
independent of the visual angle of stimulus for the 
just imperceptible negative stimulus.—M. S. Katz. 


3034, Ekman, Gósta; Eisler, Hannes, & Künna- 
pas, Teodor. Brightness of monochromatic light 
as measured by the method of magnitude produc- 
tion. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 392-397.—A 
brightness scale was constructed by the method of 
magnitude production for monochromatic light vary- 
ing with regard to intensity of stimulation as well as 
wave length. Brightness was studied as a function 
of stimulus intensity for each wave length separately. 
Data could be described by power functions. Ex- 
ponents for 6 wave lengths were nearly constant. 
The additive stimulus constant of the power func- 
tions fitted to the data was shown to be closely re- 
lated to supraliminal brightness. The inverted value 
of the constant approximately describes brightness 
as a function of wave length when stimulus inten- 
sity is kept constant, suggesting the possibility of 
reducing the number of parameters necessary to de- 
scribe brightness as a function of stimulus properties. 
—G, Rubin-Rabson. 


3035. Hanson, John A., Anderson, Edythe M. S., 
& Winterberg, Richard P. (Tufts U.) Studies on 
dark adaptation: V. Effect of various sizes of 
centrally fixated preexposure fields on foveal and 
peripheral dark adaptation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 895-899.—Absolute brightness sensitivity 
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was measured monocularly with a 1° circular test 
patch. Dark adaptation curves were found for the 
fovea and 3 peripheral locations. Pre-exposure fields 
were varied in size and luminance. “The foveal re- 
sults, with one exception, indicated that size is not 
a differential factor. In the periphery, the effects of 
size were most pronounced between those sizes which 
did and those which did not stimulate the area tested.” 
—D. S. Blough. 


3036. Hanson, John A., Anderson, Edythe M. S., 
& Winterberg, Richard P. (Tufts U.) Studies 
on dark adaptation: VI. Effects on foveal dark 
adaptation of series of alternating light and dark 
periods. J. Oft. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 900-902.— 
Absolute brightness thresholds were measured mo- 
nocularly. S observed a 37.5? pre-exposure field, 
then a 1° test patch, both centrally fixated. Pre- 
exposure luminance, number of presentations, and 
light-dark period cominations were varied. The 
durations of dark period necessary to avoid the cumu- 
lative effects of successive light periods were deter- 
mined.—D, S. Blough. 


3037. Hopkinson, R. G. (Building Research Sta- 
tion, Hertfordshire, England) Experiment on the 
assessment of brightness under “free-choice” and 
“forced-choice” conditions by a group of observ- 
ers. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 44—50.—" Thirty-four 
architects and civil servants simultaneously assessed 
the brightness of a series of light spots under three 
conditions: no reference, brightest and dullest lights 
shown before the test, and with prescribed numbers 
for brightest and dullest. Results in just two tests 
conformed to previous studies; subjects appeared to 
be upset by instructions in the third condition."— 
B. T. Jensen. 


3038. Hovanian, H. Philip. (AVCO Corp., Wil- 
minton, Mass.) Scanning-mechanism hypothesis 
of vision. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 921.—Spin- 
ning propeller blades produced flicker in extrafoveal 
vision much lower than stimulus light-and-dark fre- 
quency, It is proposed that this observation may 
arise from beats between the stimulus frequency and 
a retinal scanning frequency.—D. S. Blough. 


3039. Luria, S. M., & Schwartz, Ira. (USN 
Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Effect 
of differential binocular adaptation on scotopic 
acuity. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 251-253.— 
Monocular scotopic acuity thresholds were determined 
for 3 observers when both eyes were dark adapted 
and also when only the observing eye was dark 
adapted while the nonobserving eye was exposed to 
a brightness of 100 ft-L between the target presenta- 
tions. Although the observers reported that the tar- 
gets looked quite different under the 2 conditions, 
acuity remained substantially the same under both 
conditions, and it was concluded that light adapting 
one eye does not affect the scotopic acuity of the 
other eye—Journal abstract. 


3040. Sweeney, Edward J., Kinney, Jo Ann S, 
& Ryan, Alma. (USN Medical Research Lab., New 
London, Conn.) Seasonal changes in scotopic 
sensitivity. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 237-240.— 
The scotopic sensitivity of 3 Ss was tested weekly 
over the course of a year. In addition, 2 measures 
were made to indicate each S's amount of exposure 
to sunlight. Scotopic sensitivity was found to be 
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poorest in the summer months, when exposure to 
sunlight was greatest, and to increase gradually dur- 
ing the fall and winter. The course of sensitivity 
over the year agreed well with the external measures 
of exposure to sunlight, the best single measure being 
the amount of “blue” light reflected by the skin.— 
Journal abstract. 

3041. Sweeney, Edward J., Kinney, Jo Ann S. 
& Ryan, Alma P. Standardization of a scotopic 
sensitivity test. USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1959, 
8(3, Whole No. 308). 8 p.—A new test of night 
vision consists of the presentation of spots of light 
of various s and locations in the visual field in 
pairs on a series of trials. The test is scored in terms 
of the number of spots detected correctly. Significant 
differences in scotopic sensitivity were detected among 
108 enlisted men tested. Scores showed a fairly nor- 
mal distribution.  Test-retest reliability for admin- 
istration of the test on 2 successive days was 0.83.— 
J. L. Brown. 

3042. Wagman, I. H., & Battersby, W. S. 
(Mount Sinai Hosp., NYC) Neural limitations of 
visual excitability: II. Retrochiasmal interaction. 
Amer, J. Physiol., 1959, 197, 1237-1242.— Binocular 
visual excitability changes were obtained from 2 
trained observers by presenting a "conditioning" flash 
of light to one eye and a brief ‘test’ flash to a ho- 
mologous retinal position in the other. . , . Results 
showed that threshold rose when test preceded con- 
ditioning flash, reaching a maximum increment of 
0.5 log mL. at — 25 msec. separation. When test was 
Superimposed upon conditioning flash in time, thresh- 
old dropped sharply to reach a relatively constant but 
elevated value for the duration of the conditioning 
flash, . .. These findings indicate that central (retro- 
chiasmal) factors can influence visual sensitivity, the 
magnitude of this influence varying with the spatial 
and the temporal relations between successive light 
flashes.—/ournal. abstract. 


3043. Wald, George. (Harvard U.) Analysis 
of retinal function Љу a two-filter method. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 633-641.—These experiments 
rest on the fact that 2 differently colored lights are 
effective in some energy ratio for stimulating cones, 
and in some other ratio for rods. Violet and yellow 
test lights are used to analyze cone and rod partici- 
pation in thresholds during dark adaptation to meas- 
ure dark-adapted thresholds at various retinal loca- 
tions, and to map the extent and depth of the macular 
Pigmentation. ^A considerable section of dark adap- 
tation is shown to involve mixed cone and rod re- 
Sponses. Thresholds of the dark adapted eye near 
the foveal border are similarly mixed. Color sensa- 
tions at the thresholds desaturate with the first par- 
ticipation of rods, and. are wholly lost while cone 
activity is still prominent. The macular pigmentation 
ecomes appreciable at some distance from the fixa- 
tion point."—D, S. Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 3101, 3157, 3178, 4170) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


3044. Brown, I. D. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) Visual and tactual judg- 
ments of surface roughness. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 
51-61—“Thirty-three unskilled persons and five 
Skilled furniture inspectors judged the relative rough- 
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ness of wood blocks (method of paired comparisons). 
Visual and tactual cues were used. The author dis- 
cusses problems of inspection in factories in the light 
of the results of the study.”—B. T. Jensen. 


(See also Abstracts 3767, 4242) 


SOMESTHESIS 


3045. Gardner, Wallace J., Licklider, J. C. R., & 
Weisz, A. Z. (Cambridge, Mass.) Suppression of 
pain by sound. Science, 1960, 132, 32-33.—"Cer- 
tain types of pain may be reduced or abolished by 
intense acoustic stimulation.” A procedure involv- 
ing music and noise has been effective in suppressing 
pain in 5000 dental operations. The music promotes 
relaxation, and the noise (the main agent) directly 
suppresses pain. The dental procedure and results 
are described, and an explanatory hypothesis is sug- 
gested. Parts of the auditory and pain systems come 
together in several regions of the reticular formation 
and lower thalamus. “The interactions between the 
two systems are largely inhibitory." Direct sup- 
pressive effect and effects mediated through relaxa- 
tion, reduction of anxiety, and diversion of attention 
"can be explained by assuming that acoustic stimula- 
tion decreases the 'gain' of pain relays upon which 
branches of the auditory system impinge.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

3046. Hatwell, Yvette. Étude de quelques illu- 
sions géométriques tactiles chez les aveugles. [A 
study of geometrical tactile illusions among the 
blind.] Annee psychol, 1960, No. 1, 11-27.—Geo- 
metrical tactile illusions have been studied to verify 
the hypothesis that field effects and the internal struc- 
ture of geometrical figures are less pregnant and less 
coercive in tactile perception than in visual percep- 
tion. Raised figures were presented to completely 
blind children and the results compared with those of 
sighted children. There appears to be a significant 
attenuation of the perceptive deformation for the ver- 
tical-horizontal and Muller-Lyer illusions and a total 
absence of deformation for the Delboeuf and Halteres 
figures. Results have been interpreted as a function 
of the analysis of specific modalities of perceptive 
tactile apprehension.—L. A. Wauck. 

3047. McKenna, A. E. (U. Louvain, Belgium) 
Psychogalvanic response as a pain reaction com- 
ponent. J. appl. Physiol., 1959, 14, 881-886.—"Psy- 
chogalvanic responses (PGR) were measured in hu- 
man subjects as response to cutaneous stimulation by 
thermal radiation. There were 37 subjects of both 
sexes, aged 18-40 years and there were 2054 presen- 
tations. An apparatus for recording РСК on an 
EEG tracing is described. Based on physical in- 
tensity of stimulus there is a complete overlap of 
pain-nonpain categories—from 35° to 55° C end tem- 
perature in irradiated skin. Plotting magnitude of 
PGR against physical intensity of stimulus for pain 
and nonpain categories reveals that intensity of re- 
action in pain is not determined by physical intensity 
of stimulus. When magnitude of reaction is com- 
pared as between pain and nonpain responses on the 
basis of the same stimulus intensities, it is found to 
be greater for pain to a highly significant extent; on 
the same basis, duration of response is longer for 
pain, but not at a high level of significance. The 
PGR is shown to be an accurate discriminator of the 
subjective pain sensation threshold."—C. T. Morgan. 
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3048. Rohracher, Н. (U. Vienna, Austria) 
Methoden zur Refistrierung und Auswertung der 
Mikrovibration. [Methods for registration and 
evaluation of micro vibration.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 
4, 118-126—Piezo-electric, electrodynamic and photo- 
electric methods and oscillographs for the registra- 
tion of microvibration are described. Experiments 
are reported in detail, likewise the principles of 
evaluation. (English & French summaries)—H. J. 
Priester. 

(See also Abstract 3437) 


HEARING 


3049. Scott, S. G. (Cornell U.) - Auditory flut- 
ter fusion as a measure of effort. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1626.— Abstract. 

3050. Van Bergeijk, Willem A., Pierce, John R., 
& David, Edward E. Jr. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Waves and the ear. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, Doubleday, 1960. xiii, 
223 p. $.95.—The authors have selected and dis- 
cussed what they consider to be the most "fascinating 
fragments of the vast fields of acoustics, anatomy, 
physiology, psychology, electronies, hydromechanics, 
zoology, linguistics, phonetics, and many other dis- 
ciplines which have bearing on how the ear works." 
—A. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 3407, 3726, 3740(a)) 


Measurements 


3051. Chistovich, L. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, Leningrad, USSR)  Yavlyayetsya li oshchu- 
shchenie gromkosti nepreryvnoi funktsii vremeni. 
[Is the sensation of loudness a continuous function 
of time.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, 
No. 6, 91-94.—The results of this experiment favor 
the hypothesis of a discrete perception of loudness 
and show that the size of time interval correspond- 
ing to a separate sensation of loudness averages 
150 ms.—A. Cuk. 

3052. Endovitskaya, T. V. О zvukovysotnoi 
razlichitel'noi chuvstvitel'nosti u detei doshkol- 
nogo vozrasta. [Pitch discrimination in preschool 
children.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, 
5, 75-80.—2 problems are discussed in this study: 
determination of sound thresholds with preschool chil- 
dren, and specific processes which mediate the forma- 
tion of sound sensitivity. In the 1st part of the study 
40 Ss were used (age 4—7 years). In a play situa- 
tion Ss were conditioned to discriminate between 2 
sounds of different pitch. Both the DL and the RL 
were established with all Ss except those below 4 
years and 6 months, These were found to be “pitch 
deaf." In a 2nd part of the study, 2 Ss who were 
“pitch deaf" (age below 4-6) were first trained to 
react with a hand movement to sounds of different 
pitches (11 sounds, from 500 to 1000 cycles), and 
then again subjected to the experiment of the Ist 
part. The thresholds obtained this time were lower 
than with any S of the older group. Possibility was 
admitted of forming “the pitch sensitivity by model- 
ing the pitch qualities through hand movements."— 
A. Cuk. 

3053. Goldstein, Robert. (Jewish Hosp, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Comparison of methods for evalu- 
ating electroencephalic responses to tones. J. 
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speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 303-305.— Comparison of 
the Withrow-Goldstein method of EEG audiometry 
to the Derbyshire-Farley technique. The latter re- 
quires practically no previous experience in analysis 
and none of the frustration involved in making yes- 
no decisions. Consistency in judgment is the prin- 
cipal requirement. Analysis of the same records by 
both methods shows that estimations of threshold 
are equal when both methods can be successfully ap- 
plied, but the Derbyshire-Farley method has been 
successfull in some cases when the Withrow-Gold- 
stein methold could not be applied—M. F. Palmer. 


3054. Hopkinson, Norma T., Katz, Jack, & 
Schill, Herman Allan. (U. Pittsburgh)  Instru- 
mental avoidance galvanic skin response audiome- 
try. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 349-357.—Instru- 
mental avoidance galvanic skin response audiometry 
has been presented as a promising tool. In this tech- 
nique Ss are instructed that if they repeat words 
within a certain time-frame, they will avoid a shock, 
and many variations of this essential method are 
discussed in the article. The authors believe the best 
features of classical condition GSR method and those 
of standard speech audiometry are incorporated ele- 
ments in this procedure.—M. F. Palmer. 


3055. Lowell, Edgar L., Troffer, Carol I., War- 
burton, Edward A, & Rushford, Georgina M. 
(John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) Temporal 
evannation: A new approach in diagnostic audi- 
ology. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 340-345.— 
The normal spontaneous activity of the cortex may 
be expected to average to zero. Evoked responses, 
particularly auditory stimuli, may be detected by re- 
peated sampling of the EEG at fixed intervals follow- 
ing stimulation. 9 normal hearing college students 
had 3 samples of 1024 pulses presented every 63 
msec. There was a negative peak at 25 msec., à 
positive peak at 35 msec., and a 2nd negative peak at 
50 msec. Clicks of 65, 55, and 30 db. in 3 1024 unit 
samples were presented every 80 msec. Amplication 
generally increases with intensity—M. F. Palmer. 


3056. Miller, Maurice H. (Jewish Chronic Dis- 
ease Hosp., Brooklyn, N.Y.) Audiologic evaluation 
of aphasic patients. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 
333-339.—18 cases of right hemiplegia with aphasia, 
6 cases of right hemiplegia without aphasia, and 14 
cases of left hemiplegia without aphasia were given 
pure-tone audiometry. Speech reception thresholds 
were determined and discrimination tested at 40 db. 
above speech reception threshold and in noise. There 
is a higher incidence of sensorineuro impairments 
affecting the speech frequency range in the left 
hemiplegic patients than in the right hemiplegic 
aphasic group. High frequency losses of hearing are 
probably not related to the cerebrovascular accident 
which produced the hemiplegia. Hemiplegic patients 
tend to show greater threshold losses for speech than 
for pure tones.—M. F. Palmer. 


Speech Perception 


3057. Dreher, J. J., & Evans, W. E. (Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp, Burbank, Calif) Speech interfer- 
ence level and aircraft acoustical environment. 
Hum. Factors, 1960, (Feb.), 2(1), 18-27.— "Basic 
concepts and formulation of the speech interference 
level (SIL) measure are discussed and the implica- 
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tions of the use of SIL to measure aircraft cabin 
environment are analyzed. Intelligibility tests with 
both words and phrases indicate that serious inter- 
{егепсе with speech can be demonstrated by adding 
supposedly unimportant frequencies to the SIL cri- 
terion masking band. Innocuous effects are also 
demonstrated by masking with low frequencies alone. 
Conclusions are drawn that because of the complex 
nature of a propeller-driven aircraft acoustic environ- 
ment, SIL criteria, without qualification, are unac- 
ceptable for measuring either intelligibility or com- 
fort."—J. M. Christensen. 

3058. Gandhi, O. P., Peterson, G. Е., & Yu, F. 
(U. Michigan) Recurrently impulsed resonators 
in speech and psychophysical studies. Lang. 
Speech, 1960, 3, 140-154.— "There is considerable 
reason to believe that the human observer interprets 
meaningful sounds in terms of the various properties 
of the source, rather than according to the acoustical 
dimensions and magnitudes of the sounds or accord- 
ing to psycho-acoustical abstractions such as audi- 
tory scales. Thus psychophysical data, based on ab- 
stract sounds, will never provide a full understand- 
ing of speech perception.” A mathematical model of 
the speech source based on “The voltage response of 
a series of N decoupled low-pass resonator sections 
to the sudden application of various types of input 
pulse trains is" presented.—4. E. Horowitz. 


3059. McConnell, Freeman; Silber, Eileen Fine, 
& McDonald, Douglas. (Bill Wilkerson Hearing & 
Speech Center, Nashville, Tenn.) Test-retest con- 
sistency of clinical hearing aid tests. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 273-280.—Aided discrimination 
Scores and speech reception thresholds were deter- 
mined on 40 Ss, twice on the same day. А 2nd group 
of 37 Ss yielded similar repeat data from tests per- 
formed 2 weeks to 3 months after the Ist test. Speech 
discrimination scores had a high degree of test-retest 
consistency, not only with one audiologist, but with 
those obtained with other audiologists. Coefficients 
of correlation for discrimination tests ranged from 
83 to 92, Aided speech reception thresholds were 
less consistent with correlations ranging from .48 to 
68.—M. F. Palmer. 


‚3060. Pickett, J. M., & Rubenstein, Н. (Орега- 
tional Applications Office, USAF Command and Con- 
trol Development Division) Perception of con- 
Sonant voicing in noise. Lang. Speech, 1960, 
3, 155-163—“Measurements are reported of the per- 
ception in noise of the occurrence of voicing in the 
English consonants /p, b, t, d, f, v, s, z/. The listen- 
ers’ task was to report whether the consonant spoken 
Was of the class /b, d, v, z/ (voiced) or of the class 
/p, t, f, s/ (unvoiced). The factors investigated 
were (1) the position of the consonant in the test 
utterance . . . (2) the place of articulation . . . (3) 
the degree of occlusion , . . and (4) the spectrum of 

e masking noise. .. . The absence of voicing was 
Perceived better in alveolar consonants than in labials 
in low-frequency noise. Otherwise there was no 
large effects” of the other variables A. E. Horowitz. 


(See also Abstract 3720) 


SPEECH & LANGUAGE 


3061. Fónagy, L, & Magdics, К. (Hungarian 
Academy Science) Speed of utterance in phrases 
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of different lengths. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 179- 
192—The length of a phrase in Hungarian is defined 
by a single stress-pitch contour. Speed of utterance 
was found to depend on length of phrase; the shorter 
the phrase, the slower the speed. This dependence 
can be expressed by exponential functions with a 
steep slope at roughly the point between phrases of 
3 and 4 syllables length. The particular function 
varies with the type of material spoken; poetry, prose, 
conversation, and lecture material. This relation was 
found to be independent of regularities in breathing. 
—A. E. Horowitz. 

3062. Hargreaves, W. A. (Langley Porter Neu- 
ropsychiatric Inst.) A model for speech unit 
duration. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 164—173.—"A 
version of the exponential decay process is advanced 
as a mathematical model for speech unit durations. 
Distributions of speech unit durations are reported 
from a variety of speech samples. It is argued that 
a simple exponential model provides a workable ap- 
proximation to these distributions. А more exact 
model is also outlined which takes account of (1) the 
fact that extremely short speech units lasting only a 
small fraction of a second are relatively less likely 
to occur, and (2) the fact that there tend to be small 
shifts in expected speech unit duration within a par- 
ticular speech sample."—4. E. Horowitz. 

3063. Pollack, I., Rubenstein, H., & Horowitz, 
A. (Operational Applications Office, USAF Com- 
mand and Control Development Division) Com- 
munication of verbal modes of expression. Lang. 
Speech, 1960, 3, 121-130.—4 untrained speakers 
read sentences with no emotional content in various 
"expressive modes," i.e., surprise, boredom, pom- 
posity, etc. “Listeners attempted to identify the in- 
tended mode of expression drawing their responses 
from a limited number of alternatives. Results are 
presented showing how the identification of modes of 
expression is affected by: (1) number of response 
alternatives, (2) noise, (3) whispering, and (4) 
temporal sampling. Reasonably high levels of per- 
formance may be achieved under conditions of re- 
duced acoustic information—A. E. Horowitz. 

3064. Thomas, Н. В. б. (University Coll. Hosp., 
London, England) “Strategy” in the spontaneous 
utterance of number symbols. Lang. Speech, 1960, 
3, 235-244.—'"This paper discusses the possible sig- 
nificance of different ‘strategies,’ that is of different 
distribution functions, in the utterance of certain 
language units. Two samples of the utterance of 
numbers are analyzed and found to exhibit a given 
strategy. The existence of such strategies has im- 
plications with respect to the capacity of the brain 
for handling both semantic and statistical informa- 
tion." —A, E. Horowitz. 

3065. Uldall, E. (U. m SOUCI At- 
titudinal meanings conveyed by intonation con- 
tours. Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 223-234.—"Osgood's 
semantic differential was used to measure the atti- 
tude of listeners to a variety of intonation patterns. 
16 pitch contours were applied by synthesis to re- 
cordings of four sentences and listeners were asked 
to rate the patterns with respect to 10 scales. . . . it 
was possible to draw some conclusions about the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the chosen scales and about some 
general features of the intonations patterns.” —A. E. 
Horowitz. 
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3066. Wang, W. S-Y., & Crawford, J. (U. 
Michigan) Frequency studies of English con- 
sonants; Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 131-139.—“... 
an explanation was sought for the disagreement 
among the various frequency counts which have been 
made of English consonants. The data for a set of 
ten different frequency counts were converted to IPA 
symbols and compared by means of the coefficient of 
linear correlation. It was found that the relative 
frequency of consonants in English is not seriously 
affected by the style of literary content or by the 
dialect of the sample and that a relatively small sam- 
ple yields typical values. Differences in the general 
type of corpus (dictionary or running texts) and in 
transcription, however, cause significant discrepancies 
among the various studies.” —A. E. Horowitz. 


(See also Abstract 3380) 


PSYCHOMOTOR Tasks 


3067. Chatterjea, R. G. (Calcutta U., India) 
Relation between temporal interval and reaction 
time. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 178-182.—Data was col- 
lected from experiments in which Ss estimated short 
stimulus intervals. Reaction time to light bulb stimu- 
lus was taken for motor, sensory, discriminative, and 
choice-type responses. Accuracy of interval elapsed 
corresponded to different form of reactions as meas- 
ured by reaction time; thus accuracy and alertness 
were related.—D. Bryan. 

3068. Creamer, Lyle R., & Trumbo, Don A. 
(Kansas State U.) Multifinger tapping perform- 
ance as a function of the direction of tapping 
movements. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 376-380.— 
What can the study of finger movements in typing, 
especially with respect to directional aspects, tell us 
about the way in which office and data-processing 
machine keying operations can be improved? “Five 
male Ss were given 3-minute trials at each of five 
keyboard positions for 20 consecutive days. The 
keyboard, consisting of the eight keys of the starting 
position of a typewriter, was hinged in the middle, 
so that the direction of tapping movements, could be 
varied from horizontal to vertical. The task was a 
simple alternation of both fingers and hands.” Rela- 
tively poor performance with the standard horizontal 
keyboard and other findings suggest the possibility of 
much improved keyboards.—J. W. Russell. 

3069. Elis, H. C, & Ahr, A. E. (U. New 
Mexico) The role of error density and set in a 
vigilance task. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 205-209. 
—To study ability to detect certain signals while 
persistently looking for them, 216 students were in- 
volved in proofreading tasks. Results were sought 
pertaining to error detection as a function of error 
density, false detections at various error levels, in- 
fluence of previous density on present detection, and 
false detections after shifts in error density. АП 
vigilance tasks may be subject to decreasing efficiency 
at extremely high error levels—J. W. Russell. 

3070. McConnell, David, & Shelly, Maynard W. 
(Ohio State U.) Tracking performance on a se- 
quence of step functions which approaches a con- 
tinuous function as a limit. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
59, 312-320.— The relation between error in tracking 
а continuous function and error in tracking a dis- 
crete function which approaches the continuous func- 
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tion was studied. Аз the number of steps is in- 
creased, the error measured with the discrete targets 
approached that associated with the limiting con- 
tinuous target. S, it is concluded, minimizes the 
error by leading the target, especially during flexion 
of the control arm.—J. Arbit. 

3071. McConville, Carolyn B. (199 Harrison St., 
Princeton, N.J.) Handedness and psychomotor 
skills. J. develpm. Read., 1960, 4, 47-52.—In a sam- 
ple of 110 Purdue elementary psychology students it 
was shown that no statistically significant differences 
exist between handedness, reading test scores, and 
reaction times.—J. R. Kinzer. 

3072. Mukherjee, B. N. Reliability estimates 
for a modified two-hand coordination test. Per- 
сері. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 13-14.—Several reliability 
estimates for a 2-hand coordination task are pre- 
sented: odd-even time, odd-even errors, odd-even 
halves, and test-retest. These range from .71 to .90. 
—C. Н. Ammons. 

3073. Peters, W. (Leistenstrasse 27, Wuerzburg, 
Germany) Ein Lern-Apparat. [A learning ap- 
paratus.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 98-109.—The ap- 
paratus is designed to measure the learning of a 
sequence of hand movements that lead from a certain 
point via a number of diversions to a "target point." 
The construction is simple: 2 rows of 20 screws are 
connected with a green and a red light signal that 
flash up whenever the S touches the right or wrong 
screw. Results of several experiments are illustrated. 
(English & French summaries) —H. J. Priester. 


(See also Abstracts 3049(a), 3082, 3090, 3289, 3291, 
un 3310, 4066, 4137, 4183, 4207 (a), 4213, 4216, 
23/ 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


3074. Easterbrook, J. A. The effect of emotion 
on cue utilization and the organization of be- 
havior. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 183-201 Emotion 
reduces utilization of cues. In some tasks this сап 
be an advantage (elimination of irrelevant cues); 
more often, however, such reduction inhibits perform- 
ance. Attentive behavior fits into the framework of 
this theory. It can also be easily translated into terms 
of information theory allowing a qualitative evalua- 
tion of task difficulty—W. J. Koppitz. & 

3075. Fujita, В. (U. Washington) The chair- 
stabilometer: An instrument for measuring gross 
bodily activity. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1636. 
—Abstract. Y 

3076. Jones, M. R. (Ed.) Nebraska symposium 
on motivation. Vol. VIII. Lincoln, Neb.: Univer. 
Nebraska Press, 1960. xi, 268 p. $4.25.—Ап intro- 
duction by the editor and 6 papers as follows: R. G. 
Barker, “Ecology and Motivation"; D. W. Taylon 
"Toward an Information Processing Theory of Mo 
tivation”; Walter Toman, “On the Periodicity © 
Motivation"; R. W. White, “Competence and the 
Psychosexual Stages of Development"; Fritz Heider, 
“The Gestalt Theory of Motivation"; David Rappa; 
port, “Оп the Psychanalytic Theory of Motivation. 
Also included are comments by the participants ОП 
each other's papers.—C. T. Morgan. 

3077. Lykken, David T. (U. Minnesota) The 
validity of the guilty knowledge technique: The 
effects of faking. J. appl, Psychol. 1960, 44, 258 
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262.—In developing an alternative to the lie detec- 
tor, a questionnaire was given 20 Ss with the GSR. 
1 response in each multiple-choice item was a guilty 
response known to the examiner. Ss were bribed to 
defeat the GSR after being trained to do зо. They 
failed. Although conventional methods may be used 
in more instances, this objectively scored, guilt 
knowledge test offers a valuable alternative—J. W. 
Russell. 

3078. Pfaffmann, Carl. (Brown U.) The pleas- 
ures of sensation. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 253— 
268.—A discussion of the “different roles of stimuli 
and sensory processes in the behavioral economy of 
the organism.” Traditionally “sensory processes were 
studied largely in relation to discrimination or so 
called cognitive functions. But stimuli have been 
shown to have other neural and behavioral functions 
as arousal and reinforcement.” There is “increasing 
support for the idea that gustatory stimulation per 
se is capable of eliciting and reinforcing behavior in 
its own right. . . . Finally, I speculated as to the 
psychophysiological mechanisms that might underlie 
reinforcement and the affective responses to senosry 
stimuli. My basic theme has been that sensory stimu- 
lation ‘qua stimulation’ plays a significant role in the 
motivation as well as guidance of behavior.” (74 
ref.) —C. T. Morgan. 

3079. Shurley, Jay T. (U. Oklahoma School 
Medicine) Profound experimental sensory isola- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychiat, 1960, 117, 539-545— 
Modification of an immersion technique for sensory 
deprivation is described and a condensed narrative 
account of one S's experience and a summary of 
selected data derived from many Ss is presented.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

3080. Traxel, W.  (U. Marburg, Germany) 
Ueber die Bestimmung der Affektbetonung ver- 
schiedener Erlebnisinhalte. [The assessment of the 
affective load of experience.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 
146-159.—Possibilities of applying the psycho-gal- 
vanic reaction in order to measure the affective load 
of experience are illustrated. Results of the experi- 
tents show that measuring the psycho-galvanic re- 
action is a workable method. (11 ref. English & 
French summaries)—H. J. Piester. 

3081. Ueda, Toshimi. (Nara Gakugei U., Japan) 
[A study of anger in Japanese college students 
through the controlled diary method. I.] J. Nara 
Gakugei U., 1960, 9 (1), 21—28.—317 college students, 
mostly freshmen, kept nightly diaries of all instances 
of anger. The average number of angers reported 
Per week was 5.06 for men and 5.53 for women, 
ranging from 0 to 26 for men and 1 to 18 for women. 

he cause of anger in 73% of the cases was persons; 
8%, institutional factors; 4%, personal inadequacies; 
and 14%, objects and incidents. Sizable sex differ- 
ences were found for all of these except for personal 
inadequacies. (English summary)—C. Т. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 2983, 3285, 3528, 3769, 3845) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


3082. Abbey, D. S. Ability and performance on 
а complex perceptual-motor task. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1960, 11, 55-56.— "Performance on the stand- 
ard task of the Toronto Complex Coordinator for 
four groups of Ss, differing in initial ability, was 
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analyzed. Both the slope and rate of change of the 
learning curve were related to initial level of ability. 
Improvement per trial (over a 10-min. practice 
period) was inversely related to level of performance 
during the first minute."—C. H. Ammons, х 
3083. Berry, R. М. Incompatibility between re- 
sponse to verbal stimulation and recovery from 
exertion. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 55-56.—" Results 
indicate that different reinforcing events do not dif- 
ferentially affect the following performance in the 
case where the reinforcing events occur simultane- 
ously with the immediate reaction (ie, fatigue) to 
the task. This is interpreted as being the result of 
the incompatibility of responses to the task and re- 
sponses to the reinforcing event.'—C. H, Ammons. 


3084. Bullock, Donald H. (Institute Pennsyl- 
vania Hosp.) Some aspects of human operant be- 
havior. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 241-258.—"The 
characteristics of free operant response situations 
have been described and illustrations presented of 
various aspects of operant behavior in human sub- 
jects, including (a) the performances of pigeons and 
humans under comparable multiple schedule condi- 
tions, (b) the effects of the experimenter's presence, 
(c) the effects of different reinforcers, (d) psycho- 
pathologic influences, and (e) psychopharmacologic 
influences. The material is discussed in relation to 
*the conception that present voluntary responses re- 
flect the effects of past experiences, or learning."— 
R. J. Seidel. 


3085. Champion, R. A.  Reinforcement and 
learning theory. Aust. J. Psychol., 1960, 12, 10-20. 
—The identification of reinforcement with drive- 
reduction is regarded as unwarranted and mislead- 
ing. Various other concepts of reinforcement are 
discussed, and the author indicates his preference for 
treating reinforcement as "that which strengthens." 
Such an approach "begins with a truly empirical law 
of effect.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3086. Chapman, Jean P. (Northwestern U.) 
The spacing of sequentially dependent trials in 
probability learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1635.—Abstract. 

3087. Edelman, S. K. (Purdue U.) Analysis 
of some stimulus factors involved in the associa- 
tive response. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1630.— 
Abstract. 

3088. Estes, W. К. (Indiana U.) Learning the- 
ory and the new "mental chemistry." Psychol. 
Rev., 1960, 67, 207-223 —'. . . in virtually all con- 
temporary learning theories, the concept of strength 
is assumed to have at least three different empirical 
manifestations—the habit hierarchy, the growth of 
associative strength in the sense of response proba- 
bility as a function of number of reinforcements, arid 
the increase in resistance to forgetting of once estab- 
lished associations with additional reinforcement. 
We tested for all three of these effects by means of 
{һе simplest controlled comparisons we could ar- 
range, doing our utmost to eliminate the confound- 
ings and the layers of statistical processing that shield 
the behavioral changes occurring on individual learn- 
ing trials completely from view in conventional ex- 
perimental designs. And under these presumably 
favorable circumstances, all three effects mysteriously 
evaporated, leaving a picture of unitary associations 
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the learning and unlearning of which proceed on 
an essentially all-or-none basis.” (20 ref.)—C. T. 
Morgan. 


3089. Eysenck, S. B. G. (U. London, England) 
Retention of a well-developed motor skill after 
one year. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 267-273.—8 
Ss practiced on the pursuit rotor during 50 15-minute 
periods; they were retested for 3 15-minute periods 
after 1 year’s rest. There was a 37% decrement 
during the first 50 seconds’ performance after rest. 
Performance on the whole of Trial 51 showed a 
decrement of 10%; on subsequent trials performance 
showed no decrement at all but was in fact slightly 
superior to prerest performance. On Trial 51 there 
is a much longer and steeper warm-up, and there is 
a significant tendency for performance on Trials 52 
and 53 to decline, after the original warm-up, at an 
earlier period than during Trial 50. All in all the 
results support the prediction that retention of a 
perceptual-motor habit is remarkably good, even after 
1 year’s rest—Author abstract. 


3090. Hunt, Wilson L. (VA Hosp., Canandaigua, 
N.Y.) Anxiety as drive and reactive inhibition. 
J, gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 159-167.—"Tt is hypothe- 
sized that the effect of anxiety on learning is a func- 
tion of task difficulty and the degree of distribution 
of practice. An experimental design is suggested for 
the testing of this hypothesis."—H. Ruja. 


3091. Kankeleit, Otto. (Hamburg, Germany) 
Das Unbewusste als Keimstitte des Schdpferi- 
schen: Selbstzeugnisse von Gelehrten, Dichtern 
und Kiinstlern. [The unconscious as germinating 
place of the creative: Testimonies of scientists, poets 
and artists.] Munich, Germany: Ernst Reinhardt, 
1959. 192 p. DM 11.00.—37 physicians, psycholo- 
gists, mathematicians and researchers; 27 writers and 
poets; 6 architects, painters and sculptors; and 9 
actors, conductors, and composers replied to a ques- 
tionnaire inquiring about: (a) the consciously set up 
conditions favoring their intellectual activities; (b) 
the extent and kind of unconscious material entering 
into their creations; (c) special states of mind no- 
ticed by them at the beginning of a new creative 
period and during which the unconscious took the 
lead temporarily; (d) their use of stimulants or 
means for concentration, e.g., coffee, music, medita- 
tion; (e) the influence of dreams, images and mem- 
ories on the creative process; (f) extraordinary ex- 
periences independent of the creative process; and 
(g) this process itself to be described on the basis 
of an example. Further answers to these questions 
are supplied from the literature.—L. W. Brandt. 


3092. McGuigan, F. J. Variation of whole part 
methods of learning. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
213-216.—The purpose of this study was to test the 
hypothesis (within limits) that the larger the unit 
practiced, the better the performance, and to study 
the effect of varying experimenters. The Kohs Block 
Design, Number X VII was used as learning material. 
4 methods which varied from whole to incomplete 
whole, very incomplete whole to part were used. 9 
experimenters ran 72 Ss, a total of 8 Ss each. The 
results showed in general that the larger the prac- 
tice unit, the better the performance. А theory is 
proposed that this superiority of the whole method 
may be due to distributed practice. Results showed 
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that the varying effects of the experimenters did not 
lead to significant differences—W. E. Hall. 

3093. Mowrer, O. Horbart. Learning theory 
and behavior. New York: Wiley, 1960, xiv, 555 p. 
$6.95.—A revised conditioning theory of learning is 
presented, postulating 2 kinds of reinforcement: pun- 
ishment or incremental reinforcement, and reward 
or decremental reinforcement—both of them mani- 
festing secondary as well as primary forms. Active 
avoidance learning takes place on the basis of pain 
(primary-drive increment) or of threat, or of dis- 
appointment (both forms of secondary-drive incre- 
ment). Passive avoidance learning (i.e. response 
inhibition) ensues if response-correlated stimulation 
is followed by any of these incremental reinforce- 
ments. Similarly, if an external stimulus is followed 
by drive decrement, either primary or secondary (for 
the latter, relief or hope), then the stimulus acquires 
the capacity to attract or hold the S to or near itself 
(active approach behavior). Reward sets up a feed- 
back of fear-reduction or hope. Habit formation is 
the conditioning of this secondary reward, hope, to 
the stimuli (tactile, proprioceptive, etc.) aroused by 
succesful instrumental response. Learning is related, 
exclusively, to the connections involved in the in- 
formational feedback from a response or response 
"intention" and it involves no change in brain-to- 
muscle pathways. The crucial problem of response 
selection and initiation (which is said to be cogni- 
tive) is postponed to a companion volume (see 35: 
1680).—H. B. English. 

3094. Toch, Н. Н. Сап eye dominance be 
trained? Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 31-34.—"An 
attempt was made to temporarily modify eye domi- 
nance through training. А series of 10 stereograms 
was developed in which one of the two monocular 
fields strongly predominated over the other. Train- 
ing consisted of consecutive stereoscopic presenta- 
tions of these slides, with the dominant field always 
to the left eye. Total viewing time was 10 min. | 
control group was presented with stereograms which 
produced composite images. Eye dominance was 
measured before and after viewing in both groups. 
The pre-tests showed a tendency toward right eye 
dominance. This tendency was not present in the 
post-tests, but neither was there a detectable differ- 
ence between the two groups. The negative finding 
was discussed in terms of two alternative explana- 
tions, related to premises concerning the nature 0 
eye dominance."—C. Н. Ammons. 

3095. Van der Meer, H. C. The influence of 
instruction in a two-choice probabilistic learning 
task under partial reinforcement. Acta psychol, 
Amst., 1960, 17, 357-376.—Flood's assumption that 
the more frequent event would be chosen in 100% of 
the trials if S is convinced that a sequence of alter- 
native events is generated by a stationary response 18 
challenged by experimental test. The alternative 
hypothesis: a difference in instructions would influ- 
ence behavior with regard to at least 2 factors, 4 
difference in variability in the predictions and a 
difference in motivation were tested in a 2-choice 
situation.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3096. Witte, W. (0. Tuebingen, Germany) 
Mnemische Determination und Dynamik des re- 
produktiven Tatonnements. [Mnemic determina 
tion and the dynamics of reproductive tatonnement. 
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Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 179-205——Hypotheses for the 
dynamics of reproductive tatonnement are discussed. 
The name that comes first to the mind in reproduc- 
tive tatonnement is practically exclusively mnemically 
determined. However, not only by the single aspect 
of the name of which the Ss try to think. It is also 
determined by its respective “area” sensu Koehler 
and von Restorff. Similarity areas in rhythm and 
sound having a more or less unique Gestalt are easily 
thought of and remembered. Individualizing differ- 
entiation finds the dominating Gestalt. (English & 
French summaries) —H. J. Priester. 


3097. Zinchenko, V. P., Lomov, B. F., & Ruzs- 
kaya, A. G. Sravnitel’nyi analiz osyazaniya i 
zreniya. [A comparative analysis of touch and 
sight.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, 5, 
71-/4.—The authors hold against many Soviet psy- 
chologists that visual and (at least, to a limited ex- 
tent) tactile perceptions may occur not only in a 
successive but also in a simultaneous manner, This 
happens particularly at the end of perceptual learning 
when the object can be recognized almost instantane- 
ously on the basis of few "points of support." 
Through learning, the successive perceiving of an 
object is reduced to the point of becoming “a simul- 
taneous grasping."—4A. Cuk. 


(See also Abstracts 2928, 2929, 3293, 3295, 3404, 
3499, 3757) 


Conditioning 


3098. Blaylock, J. J. (State U. Iowa) Verbal 
conditioning performance of psychopaths and 
non-psychopaths under verbal reward and pun- 
ishment. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1628.—Ab- 
stract. 


3099. Grant, David A., McFarling, Calvin, & 
Gormezano, Isidore. (U. Wisconsin) Temporal 
conditioning and the effect of interpolated UCS 
presentations in eyelid conditioning. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 63, 249-257.—Eyelid conditioning was 
investigated in 120 human Ss in a trifactorial experi- 
ment as a function of constant versus variable time 
interval between trials, both in acquisition and ex- 
tinction, and the interpolation of 20 trials with the 
UCS alone during acquisition, The principal find- 
ings were that: (a) CS-UCS trials were more effec- 
tive than UCS alone in producing resistance to ex- 
tinction; a similar result for acquisition was not 
Statistically significant. (b) Variation in the inter- 
trial interval produced no difference in acquisition, 
but shift from variable to constant intertrial interval 
from acquisition to extinction and vice versa resulted 
in greater resistance to extinction which could be 
interpreted as evidence for temporal conditioning. — 
Author abstract. 


3100. Grings, William W. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Preparatory set variables related to classi- 
cal conditioning of autonomic responses. Psychol. 
Rev., 1960, 67, 243-252.—“A set of operations for in- 
ferring the existence of a preparatory set variable 
in human autonomic conditioning has been introduced 
and described. Termed a perceptual disparity re- 
Sponse it is defined as the difference in magnitude of 
Tésponse between situations where receipt of stimu- 
lation following a signal cue is in accord with past 
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experience and where receipt of stimulation is not 
in accord with past experience with the particular 
cue. Experimental data demonstrating the disparity 
variable are presented.” (19 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


3101. Піпа, G. N. Uslovnye fotokhimicheskie 
refleksy s effektom povyshenia svetovoi chuvstvi- 
tel'nosti. [Conditioned photochemical reflexes evok- 
ing an increase in the light sensitivity.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, 5, 93-95.—Under special 
conditions it is possible to condition Ss to react with 
an increased sensitivity to light. In this study 7 Ss 
were used. The CS was "sound, the UCS was in- 
crease and decrease in illumination. The CR was 
orined with difficulty and was very unstable.—4. 

uk. 


3102. Walker, Evelyn С. (U. Illinois) Eyelid 
conditioning as a function of intensity of condi- 
tioned and unconditioned stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 59, 303-311.—2 groups of 20 male Ss each 
were run under the 4 combinations of weak and 
strong UCS and CS. The results support that part 
of Hull’s stimulus-dynamism principle postulating an 
effect of CS intensity upon response strength, but 
provide no evidence of an effect of CS intensity on 
learning as distinct from performance. (20 ref.)— 
J. Arbit. 

(See also Abstract 3768) 


Discrimination 


3103. House, Betty J., & Zeaman, David. (U. 
Connecticut) Transfer of a discrimination from 
objects to patterns. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 298- 
302.—2 different sequences of easy-to-hard discrimi- 
nation trials were compared for efficiency with a 
training sequence of hard discrimination trials only. 
Ss were groups of mentally retarded children, Both 
easy-to-hard sequences were more efficient than the 
series of hard-discrimination trials only as measured 
by total trials to learn the hard discrimination. The 
implications of these results for Restle’s discrimina- 
tion model and Wyckoff's theory of observing re- 
sponses is discussed.—J. Arbit. 


3104. Iwahara, Shinkuro. (Nara Women’s U., 
Japan) Studies in spontaneous alternation in hu- 
man subjects: III. A developmental study. Jap. 
psychol. Res., 1959, 1(8), 1-8—In Experiment 1 
S$ were asked to press either the right or the left 
key. If the right key was pressed, the red light was 
on, and if the left key was pressed, the green light 
was lit. Ss were told that 1 of the 2 responses was 
correct but it was changed from trial to trial. No 
information was given of their results. Spontaneous 
choice alternation was found to decrease slightly 
from 0”- to 30’-intertrial intervals for children but 
no such tendency was shown for adults, However, 
alternation behavior decreased considerably with 
greater intertrial intervals for both age groups and 
adults indicated consistently less alternation than 
children. The results were explained by inhibition 
and position preference. Experiment II was con- 
ducted to test the effect of similarity of choice objects 
on response alternation. As was predicted from 
satiation (stimulus inhibition) theory, alternation 
tendency was found to be greater when the 2 objects 
were differently colored than when they were simi- 
larly colored.—S. Iwahara. 
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3105. Tyler, V. O., Jr. (U. Nebraska) An ex- 
perimental test of the concept of sensory integra- 
tion. Dissertation Absir., 1960, 21, 1639.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 3245, 3248, 3783) 


Verbal Learning 


3106. Bourne, L. E, Jr, & Long, L. Donald. 
(U. Utah) Performance in a verbal conditioning 
situation as a function of shifts in reinforcement 
ratio. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 211-218.—375 col- 
lege students served as Ss. Each trial consisted of 
the presentation of a signal light followed on a cer- 
tain percentage of the trials by the onset of an in- 
formation light; S indicated, upon the occurrence of 
the signal light, his prediction as to whether the in- 
formation light would appear. АП Ss were given a 
total of 100 trials; 60 at one reinforcement ratio, 40 
after a shift to a second ratio. "Terminal response 
probabilities in most conditions matched the experi- 
mentally determined reinforcement ratio, and the 
learning rates for preshift performance were com- 
parable. The assumption that the learning rate 
would not differ in the 2 series for any group was 
not tenable unless the theory was modified to accept 
a surprise phenomenon occurring whenever S experi- 
enced a change from continuous reinforcement.— 
Author abstract. 

3107. Bousfield, W. A., Whitmarsh, С. A, & 
Berkowitz, H. (U. Connecticut) Partial response 
identities in associative clustering. J. gem. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 63, 233-238.—A stimulus word typically 
elicits responses of 2 types: (a) a verbal representa- 
tional response which may be labelled as the word 
itself, (b) a group of verbal associational responses 
whose relative strengths may be assessed from free 
associational norms. These assumptions lead to the 
derivation of a measure of word relatedness. This 
measure, independently derived by Cofer and desig- 
nated by him as the mutual frequency score, is the 
percentage of the 2 types of verbal responses elicited 
in common by 2 stimulus words. Evidence of the 
validity of the mutual frequency score is found in an 
obtained positive correlation between such scores for 
word pairs and the incidence of the associative clus- 
tering of these pairs in their free recall following 
their randomized presentation in a stimulus word 
list —Author abstract. 


3108. Chansky, Norman M. (Columbia U.) 
Preexamination stress, information schedules, and 
learning. J. gen. Psychol, 1960, 63, 219-228.—A 
study was made to explore the effects of stress and 
of schedules of information on the learning of paired 
associate nonsense syllables. 60 college freshmen 
on probation were Ss. Each S was tested individ- 
ually. He was given 1 of 4 treatments: (a) stress- 
continuous information, (b) stress-intermittent in- 
formation, (c) nonstress-continuous information, (d) 
nonstress-intermittent information. Stress was in- 
duced by telling Ss that they were taking an intelli- 
gence test. The results indicated that stress per se 
had no effect on learning. In contrast to intermittent 
information, under continuous information faster ac- 
quisition but inferior retention were noted. Stress 
together with continuous information resulted in slow 
acquisition and poor retention. Together with in- 
termittent information, stress resulted in rapid ac- 
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quisition and stable retention. The findings were 
explained in terms of the experimental design.— 
Author abstract. 

3109. Hall, William E. (Child Guidance Clinic 
Central Connecticut, Meriden) The effects of set 
and reinforcement in verbal conditioning. J. gen. 
Psychol, 1960, 63, 239-248.— The purpose of this 
study was to investigate the effects of instruc- 
tional set, intensity of reinforcement, and sex of the 
Ss on verbal conditioning. The set was varied in 
3 ways: (a) Ego-orientation, (b) Task-orientation, 
and (с) No-orientation instructions. The intensity 
of reinforcement was also varied in 3 ways: (a) 
“Good,” (b) “Mm-Hmm,” and (с) no reinforcement. 
Following the first 200 trials administered to all Ss, 
the instructional sets were introduced and the re- 
maining 100 trials administered. Ss were reinforced 
every time a "critical" pronoun was chosen. The 
amount of conditioning obtained was a function of 
the instructional set and the intensity of reinforce- ` 
ment, but was not related to the sex of the Ss.—4u- 
thor abstract, 


3110. Hartman, Thomas E. Beeman, Ellen Y,, 
& Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin) The correla- 
tion of post-rest recovery in verbal and motor 
learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 199-202.—44 
right-handed men practiced on the pursuit rotor and 
learned 4 lists of nonsense syllable. A rest was in- 
serted in each task. No relation was found between 
post-rest recovery in the 2 types of tasks, and the 
common variance between verbal and motor recovery 
is concluded (at the 5% level) to be less than 8%. 
This indicates that no single consistent process un- 
derlies these 2 recovery phenomena—Author ab- 
siract. 

3111. Rozov, A. I. O nepravil-nostyakh v pri- 
pominanii: Soobshchenie II. Oshibki v pripomi- 
nanii. [Irregularities in remembering: Communica- 
tion II. Mistakes in remembering.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 6, 71-73.—Analysis 
of mistakes made by a group of 35 students of upper 
grades when learning lists of English words. Both 
the method of recall and recognition were used. It 
is stressed that no mistakes are coincidental but are 
based on dynamic factors, Among these factors are 
verbal similarity, same meaning, analogy, contiguity, 
and several factors of a more subjective character. 
285 are operative both singly and іп combination.— 

. Cuk. 


3112. Salzinger, Kurt. (State Dept. Mental Hy- 
giene, N.Y.) Experimental manipulation of verbal 
behavior: A review. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 65- 
94.—Research on verbal behavior is reviewed under 
the categories: the response; type, amount, delay, 
schedule, and number of reinforcement(s) ; aware- 
ness of conditioning; type of discriminative stimulus; 
reinforcement history of the individual; and states 0 
the individual. (107-item bibliogr.)—H. Ruja. 


3113. Underwood, B. J. & Schulz, R. W. 
(Northwestern U.)  Meaningfulness and verba 
learning. New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1960. v^ 
430 р. $6.50.—The authors report a series of origin 
studies and analyze previous work in the area. +: i 
the position is taken that the frequency with whic 
verbal units have been experienced is the fundament 
variable responsible for the characteristics wh! 
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have been used to define meaningfulness.” The im- 
plications of the frequency hypothesis were tested in 
16 experiments. These experiments deal with the 
effects of the frequency of letters and letter-combina- 
tions on serial and paired-associate learning, the ef- 
fect of "pronunciability" on learning, the effect of 
frequency on letter-sequence habits, and the differ- 
ence in the effect of the meaningfulness of a word 
depending on whether the word is a stimulus or a 
response.—E. G. Heinemann. 


(See also Abstracts 3244, 3247, 3344) 


Retention & Forgetting 


3114. Asch, Solomon E. (Ceraso, John, & 
Heimer, Walter. (Swarthmore Coll) Perceptual 
conditions of association. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 
74(3, Whole No. 490), 48 p.—An investigation of 
the functional connections between stimuli that are 
related in a variety of ways that affect association. 
Using visual stimuli selected in such a manner as to 
allow variation in 2 properties (form and mode), the 
investigators then compared the functional connec- 
tions between the stimuli in a series of experiments 
that permitted variance in these relationships. The 
criterion measurement was the ability of the Ss to 
recall the basic stimulus figures on presentation of 
cues. The ability of the Ss to recall the parts of a 
stimulus distribution was found to be related to the 
unit properties of the stimulus and coherence of re- 
call. While total level of recall of form and mode 
properties of the stimulus figures was essentially the 
same with unitary (figures whose form and mode 
both vary) or nonunitary (figures which vary in 
form but paired with the modal components of the 
unitary figure), the accuracy of joint recall was sub- 
stantially increased when the unitary figures were to 
be recalled as against the nonunitary pair. This ex- 
perimental study affords a different approach to the 
perceptual factors involved in association theory.— 
М. А. Seidenfeld. 


3115. Ehrlich, Stephane; Flores, Cesar, & Le 
Ny, Jean-Francois. Rappel et reconnaissance 
d'éléments appartenant a des ensembles définis. 
[The recall and recognition of elements belonging to 
a definite totality.] Annee psychol., 1960, No. 1, 29- 

-—In a memory experiment, after a 2-min, delay, а 
series of 10 3-figure numbers from a list of 40 num- 
bers were presented orally to some students; 2 groups 
of Ss who were aware that the 10 stimuli were drawn 
from the list of 40 numbers, gave very similar results 
for recall and for recognition. A group of Ss un- 
aware of this fact likewise show a very similar per- 
formance for recall. It would seem that one of the 
factors involved in the large difference usually found 
between recall and recognition is the fact that in the 
Ist situation the S has to find the right response from 
amongst a wide range of elements, while in the 2nd 
Situation he has to recognize this response in a much 
more limited number of elements.—L. 4. Wauck. 
‚3116. Eysenck, Н. J. Reminiscence as a func- 
tion of rest, practice, and personality. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 91-94.—"Reminiscence scores 
on the pursuit rotor were obtained from 240 adoles- 
cents, and were shown to be a function of duration 
of practice, duration of rest, and degree of extra- 
Version-introversion.”—C. H. Ammons. 
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3117. King, David J., & Schultz, Duane P. 
(American U.) Additional observations on scor- 
ing the accuracy of written recall. Psychol. Rec., 
1960, 10, 203-209.—Recall of stories read 3, 4, or 5 
times to 6 groups of Ss scored by 7 different methods. 
Intercorrelations of measures subjected to factor 
analysis yielded 2 factor solution. Results indicated 
that length was one and the other was "a variable 
factor . . . probably a complex function of . . . de- 
gree of learning and the nature of the learned ma- 
terial."—R. J. Seidel. 


3118. Rozov, A. І. Nepravil’nosti v pripomi- 
nanii: Soobshchenie I. Zameny v vosproizve- 
denii. [Irregularities of recall: Communication I. 
Substitutions in the reproduction.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, 5, 67-70.—Ss were 22 
students of the 10th grade who had to learn lists of 
15 sentences. The lists were reproduced 4 times at 
different periods of time ranging between 1 hour 
to 3 months. The substitutions which occurred in 
the reproduction were analyzed under the aspect of 
their dynamics (type of substitutions) and under the 
aspect of deviation from the correct words, The au- 
thor opines that none of the traditional theories are 
able to account for all the findings. The substitu- 
tions cannot be explained in terms of traces or associ- 
ations but only in terms of the whole process of re- 
call during which S “can choose indiscriminately any 
words and expressions which appear to the Ss as 
similar and equivalent although objectively of dif- 
ferent meanings. —A. Cuk. 


3119. Sinha, А. К. P, & Pandey, C. B. P. 
(Patna, India) An experimental study of learn- 
ing and recall of words of sexual and non-sexual 
meaning. Indian J. Psychol, 1958, 33, 165-170.— 
20 undergraduates learned French equivalents for 16 
English words of sexual meaning and 16 English 
words of nonsexual meaning. Both learning and 
recall of words of sexual meaning were inferior to 
those of words of nonsexual meaning (р = .001). 
The results are regarded as supporting the Freudian 
concept of repression.—C. T. Morgan. 


PROBLEM SOLVING & THINKING 


3120. Bayard, Jean. (4824 Emblem Dr. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) A model dealing with degrees of con- 
sciousness. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 137-150.— 
“An imaginary nervous system is presented in terms 
of centers of communication. . . . Rules describin 
the organization of messages . . . аге postulated. 
The parts of the system are tentatively linked to ob- 
servable variables. . . . A number of testable hypothe- 
ses are presented which appear to derive from the 
way the system works and the manner in which it is 
defined."—H. Ruja. 


3121. Maltzman, Irving. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) On the training of originality. Psychol. 
Rev., 1960, 67, 229-242—“A series of experiments 
by Maltzman and his associates was reviewed, and a 
procedure which consistently facilitated originality 
was described. This procedure involves the repeated 
presentation of a list of stimulus words in a modified 
free association situation accompanied by instructions 
to give a different response to each stimulus, Under 
these conditions the responses become more uncom- 
mon. When presented with new stimulus materials, 
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Ss receiving such training are reliably more original 
than Ss receiving no training.” (38 ref.)—C. T. 
Morgan. 

3122. Sampson, H., & MacNeilage, P. F. Tem- 
poral integration and the serial addition paradigm. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1960, 12, 70-88—A paced serial 
addition task was used in an experimental approach 
to the problem of temporal integration and the syn- 
tax of action. 2 hypotheses are suggested which were 
supported by the results of 8 typical experiments: 
1) “the initial breaks in integrated response sequences 
occur because a ‘directive’ (a neurological organiza- 
tion necessary to fulfil task demands) regresses to- 
wards randomness with respect to the demands of the 
particular task as a function of task duration with 
rate of regression a function of pacing rate, and 2) 
a variable background of nonspecific stimulation is 
required to sustain temporally integrated behaviour.” 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


(See also Abstract 3356) 


Problem Solving 


3123. Henle, M. On error in deductive reason- 
ing. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 80.—" Graduate students 
of psychology (N — 46) were asked to evaluate the 
logical adequacy of deductions presented in the con- 
text of everyday problems. . . . The results suggest 
that when a person arrives at apparently incorrect 
conclusions, it is often because he is reasoning from 
premises different from those intended. The fre- 
quency of error in making logical inferences may be 
less than is often assumed; and in the light of the 
present study, the assumption that deductive thinking 
follows a logic qualitatively different from Aristote- 
lian logic seems to be gratuitous. These findings 
may be relevant not only to the problem of the nature 
of error, but also to that of the relation of logic to 
thinking and to such specific issues as the influence 
of attitudes on cognitive processes."—C. Н. Ammons. 

3124. Matiushkin, A. M. Ob usloviyach vozni- 
koveniya analiza. [Conditions determining the ori- 
gin of analysis.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1959, 5, 63-66.—35 Ss were asked to measure the 
capacity of a container partially filled with water. 
The shape of the container was quite irregular, partly 
cylindrical and partly spheric. Ss were questioned 
about the way followed in solving this problem. The 
thinking process was analyzed and found to pass 
through 3 stages. In the first stage, S tries to solve 
the problem by means of old methods and formulae. 
In the second, he becomes aware of “the problem 
situation” and of the inadequacy of old methods of 
operation, In the final, he discovers new aspects in 
the situation which give a new meaning to the prob- 
lem and lead to a new solution—A. Cuk. 

3125. Parida, G. (Cuttack, India) Thinking as 
problem solving: A gestalt standpoint. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1958, 33, 157—163.—А review of the ideas 
of gestalt psychologists such as Wertheimer, Kohler, 
Koffka, and Lewin.—C. T. Morgan. 


3126. Rimoldi, H. J. A. (Loyola U.) Problem 
solving as a process. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 449—460.— Traditionally, psychological measure- 
ment has been concerned with product rather then 
process. A procedure for analyzing the problem 
solving process is described. Tt entails providing 
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the S a brief statement of a problem and a set of 
questions on cards from which he selects those he 
considers necessary to ask. Quantitative informa- 
tion such as the number of questions asked, frequency 
a given question is asked, order in which questions 
are asked, categories of questions asked, and time 
taken to complete the test. The application of this 
approach in the training of medical students is dis- 
cussed. The evidence adduced indicates that more 
experienced practitioners ask fewer interview and 
clinical questions in making medical diagnoses. They 
are also much more likely to ask questions with 
higher utility indices —W. Coleman. 

3127. Slavskaya, К. A. Rol’ pereformulirovanii 
v reshenii zadach. [The role of reformulations in 
problem solving.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1959, 5, 59-61.— The reformulations which take place 
in problem solving do not consist only of verbal 
change of the problem but also of the estabishlment 
of new connections and new reationships, of the dis- 
closure in the object itself of a new content and new 
interrelations. These principles are demonstrated 
in the solution of a geometrical problem.—4. Cuk. 

3128. Wells, William D., & Smith, Georgianna. 
(Rutgers U.) Four semantic rating scales com- 
pared. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 393-397.—In the 
construction of semantic rating scales, what format 
works best? “The questionnaire used in this investi- 
gation consisted of 24 eight-step rating scales... . 
All the scales were bipolar, and were defined by words 
or phrases at the scale poles, in the manner of the 
Semantic Differential. . . . The ratings were made by 
approximately 400 housewives . . . interviewed in 
their own homes by 11 professional interviewers." 
Rating and interviewer reports were the criteria. 
Methods were compared. “Whatever method is 
chosen, the choice should be made with a thoughtful 
evaluation of the influences these details of format 
and administration may have upon results."—J. W. 
Russell. 


(See also Abstracts 3362, 3413(a)) 


Concept Formation 


3129. Michon, J. A. An application of Osgood's 
“semantic differential” technique. Acta psychol., 
Amst., 1960, 17, 377-391.—12 “emotions” and the 
emotional value of 8 newspaper reports on different 
crimes are evaluated on 8 contrast scales by a sam- 
ple of 50 Ss. Results: a factoral structure is found, 
mainly consisting of 3 independent factors: value, 
potency and dynamic; semantic meaning differs little 
between men and women, or under and over 25 years 
of age, or among social occupations.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 

Decision & Information Theory 


3130. Cohen, John, & Hansel, C. E. М. (U. 
Manchester, England) Preferencias en el juego 
por diferentes combinaciones de suerte y habili- 
dad. [Preferences in the game for different com- 
binations of luck and ability.] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1959, 14, 735-738—29 Ss, averaging 1 
years old, were offered 4 situations in which throw- 
ing a ball through an aperture gave a reward. - Prob- 
ability of success was held constant, but skill and 
luck were called for in varying degrees so that the 
choice of a situation maximizing luck minimize 
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skill, and vice versa. Ss chose situations maximizing 
skill. In a 2nd study, 84 15-year-old males and 118 
male and female professional school students were 
offered 7 combinations with the same composed 
probability. Most preferred skill and over 14 pre- 
ferred to eliminate luck. Many preferred a 50% 
luck situation, especially grammar school classics 
majors. Other breakdowns are made.—B. S. Aaron- 
son. 

3131. Feather, N. T. Subjective probability and 
decision under uncertainty. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 
66, 150-164.— The concept of subjective probability 
is investigated in Levin's level of aspiration, Tol- 
man's principles of performance, Rotter's fundamen- 
tal equation in social learning theory, Edward's sub- 
jectively expressed utility (SEU) model in decision 
theory, and Atkinson's risk-taking model. Though 
from different areas in psychology, the similarity of 
these concepts is demonstrated. One discrepancy 
between the concepts, however, is open to experi- 
mental investigation: are valences, reinforcement 
values, and utilities independent of subjective prob- 
ability or not? Experiments to test this are out- 
lined. (36 ref.) —W. J. Koppitz. 

3132. Flament, C. Comportement de choix et 
échelle de mesure. I. Étude théorique. II. Étude 
expérimentale. [Choice behavior and measuring 
scare. I. Theoretical study. II. Experimental study. ] 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1960, 9, 165- 
186.—"A model is proposed for defining a measure 
over the whole of a group of objects, starting out 
from the probability of the choice of the objects in 
the whole; the method is applied to paired compari- 
sons as well as to choices within groups of any size 
whatever. Moreover, preferential pluridimensional 
Structures, which may quite normally show apparent 
incoherencies interpreted by the model, are likewise 
studied." Both Thurstone and Luce models are used 
in an experimental case but the model devised by the 
author can be applied to a considerable number of 
choice situations—V. Sanua. 


3133. Liverant, S., & Scodel, A. Internal and 
external control as determinants of decision mak- 
ing under conditions of risk. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
7, 59-67—"It is hypothesized that behavior in а 
Situation involving decision making under conditions 
of risk is influenced by a dimension of internal-ex- 
ternal control, Internally controlled persons (Is) are 
conceptualized as persons who attempt to maintain 
control in chance-dominated situations by a cautious 
and planned selection of probabilities, whereas ex- 
ternally controlled persons (Es) decide according to 

hunches” or previous outcomes. As differentiated 
by a forced choice personality test, 28 Is and 26 Es 
engaged in a gambling situation in which each S was 
Tequired to bet on the outcome of the toss of a pair 
of dice 30 times. On each trial S selected one of 
four amounts to bet on one of seven alternative out- 
comes with known objective probabilities. The prin- 
cipal differences between Is and Es were that the Is 
chose significantly more intermediate and significantly 
fewer low probability bets than the Es, significantly 
more Is than Es never selected an extreme high or 
low probability bet, the amount of money wagered 
On safe as against risky bets was significantly greater 
for Is, and there was a tendency for Is to be less 
variable in choice of alternatives."—C. H. Ammons. 
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3134. Suppes, Patrick, & Atkinson, Richard C. 
Markov learning models for multiperson inter- 
actions. Stanford, Calif: Stanford Univer. Press, 
1960. xii, 296 p. $8.25.— The text applies statistical 
learning theory to small group experiments that 
closely resemble game situations. Chapters 1 and 2 
describe the theory and method of analysis. Chap- 
ters 3-11 are devoted to a detailed presentation of 
experiments. Topics include 2-person games, com- 
munications between the 2 players, varying amounts 
of information concerning the payoff matrix, mone- 
tary payoffs, and a l-person situation designed for 
the measurement of utility on the basis of paired 
comparison data. In the final chapter, various exten- 
sions of the theory are considered ranging from the 
Asch-type situation of social conformity to experi- 
mental simulation of an economic market.—C. А. 
Kiesler. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


3135. Ehrenwald, J. Schizophrenia, neurotic 
compliance, and the psi hypothesis. Psychoanal. 
psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(2), 43-54.—Telepathy is 
a process fashioned after the model of intrapsychic 
communication in the primordial mother-child unit. 
Telepathy is subjected to organic repression and is 
superseded by more desirable and effective interper- 
sonal communication. The schizophrenic breakdown 
is in part to be attributed to the failure of organic 
repression. Every telepathic incident involves the 
temporary fusion of 2 emotionally linked individuals 
into 1 functional unit, reestablishing for a fleeting 
moment the original mother-child unit as it existed 
at an early developmental stage.—D. Prager. 


3136. Lambert, G. W. The geography of Lon- 
don ghosts. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1960, 40, 397-409. 
—After describing records of cases of haunting and 
poltergeists throughout London, the writer gives a 
geographic distribution of such occurrences, naming 
8 streets and 2 squares. A map shows these streets 
and the course of the Tyburn river as related to the 
areas. He feels that underground rivers point to a 
cause of these occurrences, and that dry and wet 
years also show influences. Any explanation should 
look “underground” for further study of causes, be- 
cause of unaccountable noises and feelings experi- 
enced by those reporting occurrences.—O. I. Jacob- 
sen. 

3137. Levyns, J. E. P. L. Precognition of a near 
accident. d^ Psych. Res., 1960, 40, 419-421.— 
3 statements are given as evidence of precognition of 
this described event (near accident). The wife of 
the writer stated that on a certain date after her hus- 
band had left by car for a destination, she had fin- 
ished her lunch (2.00 P.M.) and was relaxing, await- 
ing her teaching, when she clearly heard her husband 5 
voice saying: “My God! I nearly hit that child. 
Later she learned that this near-accident had actually 
occurred, but an hour later. A signed statement by a 
witness to the near-accident also is given. No ex- 
planations are given for this precognition.—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 

3138. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U.) Taking stock in 
parapsychology. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 245-257. 
—The developments in the field over the past third 
century are surveyed in terms of methods, findings, 
and general progress. The paper was presented as 
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the presidential address at the 3rd annual convention 
of the Parapsychological Association—J. G. Pratt. 


3139, Ratte, Rena J. (Lewis and Clark Coll.) 
Comparison of game and standard PK testing 
techniques under competitive and noncompetitive 
conditions. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 235-245.— 
Standard dice-throwing tests for psychokinesis (PK) 
and tests designed as a game were played with and 
without the element of competition. The general 
results, statistically significant in the same scoring 
aspects as in a previous study, favored the game tech- 
nique over the nongame technique and the competi- 
tive over the noncompetitive situation.—J. G. Pratt. 


3140. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U.) Incorporeal per- 
sonal agency: The prospect of a scientific solu- 
tion. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 279—309.— The dif- 
ficulties and prospects of research on the question of 
any kind of personal survival after death are dis- 
cussed in the light of earlier efforts to investigate 
the problem, recent advances in parapsychology, 
and general scientific knowledge. The problem is 
presented in the larger context of the question of 
man's place in the universe.—J. G. Pratt. 


3141. Roll, W. G. (Psychical Research Found., 
College Station, Durham, N.C.) The contribution 
of studies of “mediumship” to research on sur- 
vival after death. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 258- 
278.—This paper reviews some of the evidence on 
the problem of survival, mainly from the earlier 
рше of the societies for psychial research—J. С. 

тай. 


3142. Smythies, J. М. Three classical theories 
of mind. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1960, 40, 385-397.— 
From the standpoint of psychical research, the au- 
thor suggests 3 classical theories of concept of mind, 
but he also reviews other theories as advanced by 
philosophers, neurologists and neurobiologists. His 
3 theories include: (a) Cartesian dualism, (b) per- 
ception, and (c) sense-datum. Cartesian theory 
claims that we have immediate knowledge of the con- 
tents of our minds, through our sensations, images, 
emotions and thoughts, that the human mind consists 
of an ego, which is aware of sensations, thoughts, 
etc., and that our thoughts and experiences are quali- 
tative and unlike nerve impulses to the brain. The 
perception theory holds that awareness is not direct 
prehension of physical objects, but represents objects 
in some way and bears specific relationships to such 
objects, The sense-datum theory is like the percep- 
tion theory but holds that our perception of physical 
objects is indirect, being mediated by sensation, and 
is not as direct as realism holds. Criticisms are given 
of all 3 theories.—O. I. Jacobsen, 
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(See also Abstracts 3296, 3301, 3309) 


NEUROANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY 


3143. Wright, E. A., & Spink, Jean M. (St. 
Mary’s Hosp. Medical School, London, England) A 
study of the loss of nerve cells in the central пегу- 
ous system in relation to age. Gerontologia, 1959, 
3, 277-287.—A new method of making total nerve 
cell counts in the spinal cord of mice was employed to 
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study age changes. Counts from mice aged 6, 25, 
and 50 weeks showed no significant differences, but 
counts from mice aged 110 weeks were approximately 
1595-2096 lower than those from 6-week mice—L, 
Shatin. 

(See also Abstracts 3014, 3055) 


Brain LESIONS 


3144. Kling, A., Orbach, J., Schwartz, N. B, & 
Towne, ]. C. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) 
Injury to the limbic system and associated struc- 
tures in cats. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 391- 
420.—"It appears that removal of the amygdala and 
periform cortex alone is responsible for . . . [stupor, 
anorexia,] docility, hypersexuality, decreased sperma- 
togenesis, and defective temperature regulation under 
stress. . . . The placidity and associated effects [of] 

. amygdalectomy could be transformed to seclu- 
siveness, savageness, and obesity by superimposition 
of the hypothalamic lesion. . . . [The results] would 
indicate that neural mechanisms . . . responsible for 
integration of affective and autonomic behavior are 
not crucially dependent on the integrity of the limbic 
system.” (5 tables, 11 fig., 75 ref.) —L. IV. Brandt. 

3145. White, Robert J., Schreiner, Leon H., 
Hughes, Robert A., MacCarty, Collin S., & Grind- 
lay, John Н. Physiologic consequences of total 
hemispherectomy in the monkey. Neurology, 1959, 
9, 149-159.—The report deals with surgical procedure 
and subsequent functional recovery in 14 Macaca 
mulatta rhesus monkeys subjected to total hemi- 
spherectomy. All hemispherectomized and hemide- 
corticate monkeys survived the initial operative pro- 
cedure. No formal behavioral tests were carried out. 
All animals showed rapid return of consciousness, 
attending to objects in remaining visual field, avoid- 
ance of examiner and biting; within 24-48 hours S 
located and ate food; within 2 weeks they showed the 
behavior patterns of normal monkeys. Slowness of 
reaction and some plasticity remained. The restora- 
tion of motor function is interpreted as supporting 
the theory of bilaterality of motor innervation.—R. 
G. Gunter. 

(See also Abstract 3056) 


Brain STIMULATION 


3146. Brady, Joseph V., & Conrad, Donald G. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, 
D.C.) Some effects of limbic system self-stimula- 
tion upon conditioned emotional behavior. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 128-137—Rats, 
cats, and monkeys were trained in lever pressing for 
both brain-shock and water or food reward. A con- 
ditioned emotional response (CER) was superim- 
posed upon the base-line behavior by pairing а click- 
ing noise with painful shock to the feet, and all Ss 
showed a stable CER to the clicker during lever 
pressing for food or water reward. During lever 
pressing for brain shock, the CER failed to appear 
in rats and was attenuated in monkeys, but was com- 
pletely retained by cats. The reward electrodes were 
in the caudate nucleus in the cats, and in globus 
pallidus, septal region, or the medial forebrain bundle 
in the other animals.—JV. A. Wilson, Jr. 

3147. Gengerelli, J. A., Procter, D. М., & Wos- 
kow, M. H. Studies in the neurophysiology of 
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learning: V. Differential effects of various rates 
of cerebral “driving” on behavioral modification. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 123-141,—165 white rats oper- 
ated a Skinner Box on an FI schedule. At fixed 
repetition rates (10 to 600 pps) a 2.5-sec. train of 
40 microamp. square waves, .5 msec. long, were 
delivered to implanted electrodes. “To determine 
whether repetition rate of stimulation affected the 
process of learning the required behavior pattern, 
cumulative learning curves were analyzed by the 
method of finite differences. A straight line was 
fitted to the second differences for each animal's 
curve, and the two parameters computed. The ab- 
solute value of the slope of the line of best fit reflects 
the rate of change of the animal’s lever-pressing rate 
during the course of the experimental session, the 
absolute value of the intercept, the point of inflection 
in the cumulative curve. . . . Repetition rates between 
60 and 200 pps gave the largest absolute values of 
the slope and . . . the total number of lever presses 
during the fixed experimental session was not sig- 
nificantly influenced by repetition rate of stimulation. 
Repetition rate of stimulation did not significantly 
affect the process of experimental extinction.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

‚ _ 3148. Proctor, Lorne D., Knighton, Robert D., 
Lukaszewski, Jerome, & Bebin, Jose. (Henry Ford 
Hosp, Detroit, Mich.) Behavioral changes dur- 
ing hypothalamic or limbic stimulation in the 
monkey. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 511-518 — 
“Stimulation of various areas of the limbic and hy- 
pothalamic regions in the Macaca mulatta resulted 
in a variety of responses, These responses were com- 
pared with those obtained on stimulating areas of 
the mid-brain reticular formation. It would appear 
that “overlapping” occurs as to the function of the 
limbic system, the mesencephalic reticular formation 
and the hypothalamus, in view of the similarity of 
behavior patterns elicited by stimulating some areas 
in these three different regions. The EEG patterns 
from the limbic, reticular (mesencephalic) and hy- 
pothalamic systems varied significantly so as to sug- 
gest that each system may function basically as an 
individual component system of the brain, probably 
influenced by ramifications one with the other. This 
EEG study is a preliminary investigation."—N. H. 
Pronko. 


ELECTRICAL RECORDING 


3149, Hughes, John R., Curtin, M. J., & Brown, 
V.P. Usefulness of photic stimulation in routine 
clinical electroencephalography. Neurology, 1960, 
10, 777-782.—Based on (a) records of 1326 patients 
Who were given routine clinical electroencephelo- 
grams along with photic stimuli and (b) correlation 
of the photic responses with the rest of the record. 
The author concludes: "The addition of photic stimu- 
lation to a routine clinical electroencephalographic 
examination requires a relatively short amount of 
time, The information and evidence that this pro- 
cedure yields seems to argue strongly for its routine 
use.”—R, G. Gunter. 


(See also Abstract 3303) 


Electroencephalography 


3150. Gibbs, E. L., Rich, С. L., Fois, А, & 
Gibbs, F. А. (U. Illinois) Electroencephalo- 
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graphic study of mentally retarded persons. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 236-247.—" Electroencepha- 
lograms, awake and asleep, were recorded on 1118 
mentally retarded subjects who did not have cere- 
bral palsy or clinically evident epilepsy. The cases 
were graded according to severity of mental defect 
and according to age. They were further subdivided 
into . . . etiologic groups. . . . In all cases age was ап 
important determinant of the type and amount of 
abnormality. . . . Normal recordings were found 
among only 55 per cent of the mentally retarded with- 
out epilepsy as compared with 90 per cent among con- 
trol subjects. Normal electroencephalograms were 
more common below age 2 and after age 30 than at 
other ages, Abnormalities were approximately four 
times greater asleep than awake. . . . Retardates of 
all age groups showed slightly more low voltage 
background activity and extremes of slow and fast 
frequencies than was found among controls. The 
incidence of abnormality was highest in cases with 
the lowest intelligence quotients and in those with 
known etiologies."—C. T. Morgan. 

3151. Hubel, D. H. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Electrocorticograms 
in cats during natural sleep. Arch. Ital. Biol., 1960, 
98, 171-181.—"A study of the electrocorticograms of 
normal cats confirms . . . that a sleeping cat shows 
protracted periods of low voltage high frequency ac- 
tivity with sporadic muscle twitching. Оп falling 
asleep a stage of high voltage slow waves and 
spindles precedes the low voltage twitching stage.” 
(23 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 
^ 8152. Sem-Jacobsen, Carl Wilhelm. (Gaustad 
Hosp, Vinderen, Oslo, Norway) EEG study of 
pilot stresses in flight. Aerospace Med., 1959, 30, 
797-801.—“ With 8-channel airborne EEG equipment, 
tracings were made of a group of jet pilots, as well 
as personnel with no previous flight experience, dur- 
ing simulated combat flight. A uniform standardized 
flight schedule was utilized. On the basis of the 
EEG tracings, thirty jet pilots were divided into 
three groups according to the changes seen in the 
records. A minimal, B marked, and C gross. The 
same pilots were graded by the Air Force according 
to their flight performances. The results obtained 
strongly support a close correlation between the 
changes in the brain as measured by EEG during 
flight stress and the pilot’s ability to perform under 
these conditions, Airborne EEG recording is dem- 
onstrated as a new method for studying the stress to 
which the jet fighter pilot is subjected.” —Author 
summary. M \ 

3153. Torii, Shizuo, & Sugi, Shunji. (Toho U. 
School Medicine,Tokyo, Japan) Electrical activity 
of hippocampus in unrestrained rabbits. Folia 
psychiat. neurol. Jap., 1960, 14, 95-103.—Definite be- 
havioral manifestations were correlated with 4 levels 
of electrical activity of the hippocampus; the more 
excited the animal, the slower its hippocampal ac- 
tivity. Neocortical activity showed no definite cor- 
relation with behavior —W. A. Wilson, Jr. i 

3154. Yoshii, Naosaburo; Hasegawa, Yoshi- 
haru, & Yamazaki, Hidekazu. (Osaka U., Japan) 
Electroencephalographic study of defensive con- 
ditioned reflex in dog. Folia psychiat. neurol. Jap., 
13, 320-367— Changes in cortical and subcortical 
ЕЕС were studied during conditioning and extinc- 
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tion of limb flexion to electric shock. The data sup- 
port the theory that in conditioning the CS elicits 
impulses which “execute control over the center of 
unconditioned reflex through the non-specific path- 
way by the cooperation of the brain-stem reticular 
system and amygdaloid-hippocampal system.’—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


' (See also Abstracts 3053, 3163, 3798, 3866) 


Evoked Potentials 


3155. Fleming, T. Corwin, & Evarts, Edward V. 
(National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Multiple response to photic stimulation in cats. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1959, 197, 1233-1236.— This study 
was carried out in order to compare the multiple 
cortical response to a photic stimulus and the second- 
ary response to sciatic nerve stimulation. Late re- 
sponses to flash and to sciatic nerve shock were re- 
corded in acute cat preparations anesthetized with 
pentobarbital. The responses to the 2 types of stimuli 
differed in distribution (visual multiple response con- 
fined to primary receiving area, sciatic secondary 
generalized), form, and anesthetic level optimal for 
their production (deeper anesthesia for the sciatic 
secondary than for the visual multiple response). In 
cats with chronically implanted electrodes, it was 
found that the multiple response to flash was present 
during natural sleep and was abolished by arousal.— 
Journal abstract, 


(See also Abstract 3549) 


ENDOCRINE & BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


3156. Schwarz, B. E. Ordeal by serpents, fire, 
and strychnine. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 405- 
429.—In the Free Pentacostal Holiness Church poi- 
sonous rattlesnakes and copperheads are handled 
without fatalities, flames and flaming coals are han- 
dled during ecstasy without injury to body or cloth- 
ing, and strychnine in toxic doses is ingested during 
exaltation without harmful effects. Explanatory hy- 
potheses and practical applications of these phe- 
nomena are presented—D. Prager. 


PsvcHOPHARMACOLOGY 


3157. Bomberg, Lars-H., & Wassen, Anders. 
(Clinical Neurophysiological Lab. & Clinical Chemi- 
cal Inst., Gothenburg, Sweden) Preliminary report 
on the effect of alcohol on dark adaptation, de- 
termined by an objective method. Acta ophthal., 
Kbh., 1959, 37, 274-278—*An objective method for 
determination of the degree of dark adaptation is 
described. . . . based on automatically increased rate 
of illumination, until optokinetic nystagmus can be 
recorded electronystagmographically. Preliminary 
test with the method in order to study the effect of 
small doses of alcohol showed no definite influence 
on the dark adaptation during the first ten minutes 
of this process."—M. M. Berkun. 


3158. Elder, T., & Lewis, D. J. Effects of a 
salivary inhibitor and facilitator upon food intake. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 115-118.—""Twenty-four rats 
were given a daily injection in one of four drug con- 
ditions until each had received all four drugs in a 
counter-balanced order. The drug conditions em- 
ployed a 2096 solution of pilocarpine in distilled wa- 
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ter, 20 gr. of benzocaine in a 64% solution of ethyl 
alcohol, a 6495 solution of ethyl alcohol, and a con- 
trol. The amount of food eaten was determined at 
successive intervals of 1, 4, 10, and 15 min. following 
oral administration of the drug conditions. It was 
found that none of the drugs had a differential effect 
on the amount of food eaten over any of the time in- 
tervals."—C. Н. Ammons. 


3159. Jacobsen, Erik. (Dumex Ltd., Copenhagen, 
Denmark) The comparative pharmacology of 
some psychotropic drugs. Bull. WHO, 1959, 21, 
411-493.—'"lhe author undertakes a systematic re- 
view of the effects of a number of the better known 
compounds on the various levels of the central nerv- 
ous system. The antagonistic and synergistic effects 
of giving the drugs in combination are also discussed 
as well as the possible relationships between the cen- 
tral effects and certain ‘basic’ effects on somatic 
functions."—J. C. Franklin. 


3160. Pichot, P., & Reiman, S. (Hôpital Psy- 
chiatrique Ste. Ann, Paris, France) L'effet de Pin- 
gestion d'alcool sur e niveau d'aspiration. [The 
effect of the ingestion of alcohol upon level of as- 
piration.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 237-247.—A 
level of aspiration test and the Guilford-Zimmerman 


Temperament Survey were given to 2 groups each . 


of 20 student volunteers. Group A took the test 
%-һоцг after drinking 16 cc. of cognac, and was 
retested between 4 and 14 days later without alcohol; 
Group B was given the cognac before the retest. No 
significant differences were found in the means of the 
groups. Some slowing of learning appeared under 
the influence of alcohol, especially in the retest. Ss 
who were introversive (in Eysenck's sense of the 
term) appeared to become more extraversive after 
drinking; extraversive Ss became more introversive. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 


3161. Reynolds, G. S, & Van Sommers, Р. 
(Harvard U.) Effects of ethyl acohol on avoid- 
ance behavior, Science, 1960, 132, 42-43.—3 albino 
rats trained to avoid electric shock were stomach- 
loaded with from 1 to 5 ml. of 32% aqueous solution 
of ethyl alcohol prior to the experimental session. 
Small doses produced some increases in response 
rates and a consistent decline in shocks received. 
Larger doses produced progressive uncoordination, 
accompanied by lower response rates and an increase 
in shocks received. “Similar effects may perhaps be 
produced by other drugs—for example, barbiturates. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


3162. Sakamoto, Kenji. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
LSD-25, mescaline induced psychosis and cate- 
chol amine metabolism. Folia psychiat. neurol. 
Jap., 1959, 13, 257-261.—After oral administration of 
mescaline or LSD-25 there is a temporary increase 
in plasma adrenaline concentration. А secondary 
decrease in adrenaline parallels an increase in the 
adrenaline-oxidization strength of the plasma, an 
both coincide with the onset of hallucinations—W- 
A. Wilson, Jr. 


3163. Shirahashi, Koichiro. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan) Electroencephalographic study of mental 
disturbances experimentally induced by LSD-25. 
Folia psychiat. neurol. Jap., 1960, 14, 140-155.—Oral 
administration of 50 micrograms of LSD-25 to 
normal adults produced no definite changes in E 
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except during the appearance of visual hallucinations, 
when alpha suppression appeared in all leads, cor- 
related in amount with the vividness of the hallucina- 
tion. —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3164. Singh, S. D., & Eysenck, Н. J. (U. Lon- 
don, England) Conditioned emotional response 
in the rat: III. Drug antagonism. J. дем. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 63, 275-285.—24 emotionally reactive and 
24 nonreactive rats were used to investigate the an- 
tagonism of 2 centrally acting drugs on the forma- 
tion of a conditioned emotional response of the 
“anxiety” type. The response was defined in terms 
of a decrease in lever pressing in a Skinner box in 
the presence of a conditioned stimulus which had been 
previously associated with a shock, Emotional re- 
activity of the Ss had a significant interaction with 
the drug antagonism.—Author abstract. 


3165. Spira, Leo. (Shenley Hosp. St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire, England) Tetany, mental illness, and 
fluorine. Folia psychiat. neurol. Jap., 1959, 13, 368- 
384.— Treatment directed against chronic fluorine 
poisoning was given to 2 patients suffering from 
severe depression. Their subsequent improvement is 
discussed in relation to the hypothesis that “Fluorine 
represents the long-sought poison producing tetany. 
Tetany often leads to the development of mental ill- 
ness.” (101 ref.)—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3166. Taeschler, M., Weidmann, H., & Cerletti, 
A. (Sandoz A. G., Basel, Switzerland) Die Wirk- 
ung von LSD auf die Reaktionszeiten bei einer 
bedingten Fluchtreaktion und im Analgesietest. 
[The effect of LSD on the reaction time in a condi- 
tioned avoidance reaction and in analgesia tests.] 
Helv. physiol. pharmacol. Acta, 1960, 18, 43-49.—An 
investigation employing a conditioned avoidance re- 
sponse in the rat and 2 tests of analgesia in the mouse 
was made to ascertain the extent to which LSD 
modifies the response to sensory stimuli in the central 
nervous system. It was found that very small doses 
of LSD significantly shorten reaction time in all the 
tests. This effect of LSD may be regarded as the 
result of sensitization of central nervous structures 
to afferent impulses—T. Verhave. 


3167. Uhr, L., Platz, A., & Miller, J. G. A pilot 
experiment on the effects of meprobamate and of 
prochlorperazine on tests of cognition and percep- 
tion. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 90.—Preliminary 
data from double-blind administration of mepro- 
bamate and prochlorperazine on cognition and per- 
ception of normal males 21 yr. or older indicated be- 
havioral toxic effects of small magnitude—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 3156, 3564) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


3168. Bering, E. A., Carrington, K., Fowler, Е. 
D. Acute effects of x-radiation on reflex arcs of 
the spinal cord. Neurology, 1959, 9, 251-255.—A 
study of the acute effects of x-radiation on the reflex 
arcs of the spinal cord as measured by electrophysio- 
logic methods. “In cats, 5,000 r of 250-kv. x-ray 
were given to the exposed lumbar spinal cords. . . . 
Some early weakness was observed but completely 
disappeared in twenty-four hours. Complete para- 
Plegia developed on the sixth or seventh day... . 
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Anterior root responses to posterior root stimulation 
before and immediately after irradiation were investi- 
gated. By the fifth hour after irradiation, response 
time became significantly delayed. ... The polysynap- 
tic response gradually diminished in amplitude, and, 
eleven hours after irradiation, was almost absent. 
At this time, the monosynaptic spike showed marked 
reduction in amplitude but was never more than a 
single spike. This later suggested cellular or synap- 
tic alterations."—R. Gunter. 

3169. Brown, W. Lynn; Carr, Richard M., & 
Overall, John E. (U. Texas) The effect of 
chronic whole-body irradiation on peripheral cue 
associations. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 113-119.— 
Irradiated monkeys did not associate peripherally 
placed stimuli. The results support the hypothesis 
that radiation produces a restriction in the number 
of stimuli simultaneously effective—H. Ruja. 

3170. Frankel, Harry M. (State U. Iowa) Ef- 
fects of restraint on rats exposed to high tempera- 
ture. J. appl. Physiol, 1959, 14, 997—999.—" Male 
rats were placed in a cage either 8 in. X 8 in. X 10 in. 
(free) or 2 in. X 2 in. X 8 in. (restrained) and ex- 
posed to ambient temperatures between 40? and 60* 
C. ‘Restrained’ rats died sooner than ‘free’ animals 
at all temperatures."—C. T. Morgan. 

3171. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Latent effects of chronic whole-body 
irradiation upon the performance of monkeys on 
the spatial delayed-response problem. /. gen. 
Psychol., 1959, 61, 61-64.—Ss were 34 rhesus mon- 
keys. Some were exposed to gamma and neutron 
radiation, some not. When tested on a delayed-re- 
sponse problem, no difference appeared between the 
irradiated and controls during the first 100 days 
following exposure, but 2 yr. after exposure, irradi- 
ated monkeys performed better than nonirradiated 
and those who received high-dose radiation performed 
better than those who received a low dose.—H. Ruja. 

3172. White, Robert K., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Conditioned food avoidance on a T- 
maze in irradiated rats. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 
151-158—18 rats, approximately 120 days old, were 
deprived of food for 21-22 hours, then irradiated with 
a lethal dose, then deprived of food for another 66 
hours. Exposed to food, they ate; but in successive 
trials in running a T-maze they ate progressively 
less. Their avoidance of food was significantly 
greater than chance and significantly greater than 
that of a control group.—H. Ruja. 


(See also Abstract 4201) 


NUTRITION 


3173. Meyer, J. H., & Hargus, W. A. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Davis) Factors influencing food intake of 
rats fed low-protein rations. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1959, 197, 1350-1352.—Rats fed low-protein rations 
increased food intake, weight gain, and gain in lean 
body mass when forced to expend energy by low en- 
vironmental temperature or exercise (swimming). 
Rats fed low-protein rations with a higher proportion 
of fat in their weight gain had a greater food intake 
and gain in lean body mass. Therefore, gain in lean 
body mass was improved not only by stimulating 
energy loss by cold environment or exercise but by 
an innate ability to deposit more fat in the weight 
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gain, because of an increased food intake, and hence 
protein intake.—Jowrnal abstract. 


Genetics & INHERITANCE 


3174. Kallman, Franz J., & Jarvik, Lissy F. 
(New York State Psychiatric Inst, NYC) Individ- 
ual differences in constitution and genetic back- 
ground. In James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook of 
aging and the individual (see 35: 703). Pp. 216- 
263.—The nature-nurture controversy springs from 
the concept that heredity produces unalterable finished 
entities at birth. Aging is part of the total develop- 
ment pattern brought about by genes. Genetic back- 
ground determines health and longevity. Techniques 
for the study of animal and human genetics are dis- 
cussed, Serial family and co-twain control data show 
a genetic basis for life expectancy. Intelligence 
curves in l-egg twins are very similar and the de- 
cline in intellectual abilities seems less than has been 
inferred from cross-sectional studies. The genetic 
analysis of senescent pathological conditions has been 
handicapped by insufficient data. (180 ref.)—B. 5. 
Aaronson. 


3175. McClearn, Gerald E.  (U. California) 
Strain differences in activity of mice: Influence 
of illumination. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 142-143.—C57BL/Crgl mice, which have pig- 
mented eyes, displayed more activity in a modified 
open-field situation than did A/Crgl animals, which 
are albinos. The difference between the strains was 
less under red than under white conditions of illumi- 
nation—W, A. Wilson, Jr. 


3176. Uyeno, Edward T. (U. Toronto) Heredi- 
tary and environmental aspects of dominant be- 
havior in the albino rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 138-141.—The behavior of 24 young male 
rats (all reared by foster mothers) was studied as a 
function of the dominance of the true parents and 
of the foster mother. Dominance was measured in 
a food-competition situation. Rats born of dominant 
parents were more dominant when reared by submis- 
sive mothers than when reared by dominant mothers, 
but in either case were more dominant than rats born 
of submissive parents. Dominance did not correlate 
with timidity, weight, eating behavior activity, or 
intelligence—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 3254, 3558) 


Sensory PHystoLocy 


3177. Bernhard, С. G., & Ottoson, D. (Karo- 
linska Inst, Stockholm, Sweden) Comparative 
studies on dark adaptation in the compound eyes 
of nocturnal and diurnal lepidoptera. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1960, 44, 195-203.—Sensitivity was defined 
by measurements of the intensity of illumination 
necessary to elicit an electrical response of a given 
magnitude. In the diurnal species the curve for dark 
adaptation was smooth, but in the nocturnal species 
adaptation proceeded in 2 phases. The intensity am- 
plitude relationship was the same in the light-adapted 
as in the dark-adapted eye.—D. R. Peryam. 


3178. Biersdorf, William R., & Armington, John 
C. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Research, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Level of light adaptation and the hu- 
man electroretinogram. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
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50, 78-82.—"Further investigation of a temporal in- 
crease in electroretinogram amplitude during light 
adaptation is reported. The effects of red and white 
test flashes were compared at several adaptation 
levels. The temporal increase was found only for 
high luminance adaptation leves and only for white 
test flashes. Second, the effects of constant lumi- 
nance test flashes upon a wide range of adaptation 
levels were investigated. It was found that increas- 
ing levels of light adaptation produced decreases in 
the amplitudes of the components of the electroretino- 
gram. Long latency components were affected by 
lower levels of light adaptation and to a greater ex- 
tent than short latency components. The results are 
considered in relation to the duplicity theory and to 
the resting potential of the eye.”—D. S. Blough. 


3179. Dzendolet, Ernest. (Brown U.) Effect 
of preparation and electrode placement on the 
frog ERG. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 903-908.— 
"Diffuse illumination was used to stimulate the in- 
place frog eye. The intact, essentially intact, and 
opened eye preparations were used."  Electrode 
placements yielding the ERG and the EIRG were 
reported. “Two hypotheses were advanced. The 
first was the presence of an insulating layer, prob- 
ably Bruch's membrane, in most of the eye except 
for the cornea which is insulated by Bowman's mem- 
brane. The second was that the EIRG is a complex 
waveform resulting from the ERG's entering both 
the probe and reference electrodes and summing 
algebraically if the insulating layer just mentioned 
were sufficiently disturbed.”—D. 5. Blough. 


3180. Goodman, George, & Ripps, Harris. (New 
York U.) Electroretinography in the differential 
diagnosis of visual loss in children. Arch. Oph- 
thal, Chicago, 1960, 64, 221-235.—When youthful- 
ness of the patient precludes subjective tests of visual 
fields, color discrimination, etc., and visual loss is 
suspected despite an ophthalmoscopically normal eye, 
electroretinography provides an objective approacl 
to assessment of the functional status of the eye. 
Fundamentals of ERG recording and clinical inter- 
pretation are reviewed with notes on the differential 
diagnosis of subnormal vision with normal fundi and 
with macular alterations, and night blindness with 
normal fundi and with changes. Emphasis is placed 
on diagnosis of congenital tapetoretinal disorders and 
cone blindness, conditions due to retinal abnormali- 
ties, often without fundus lesions, recently revealed 
by ERG work to have a greater incidence than previ- 
ously estimated.—R. L. Sulzer. 


3181. Hebbard, Frederick W., & Marg, Elwin. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Physiological nystagmus 
in the cat. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 151-155.— 
“Cats were prepared by the encéphale isolé technique 
. . . eye movements were recorded using the optical- 
lever method. The records showed physiological 
nystagmus similar to that in man, although the cats 
had fewer and smaller saccades. Some saccades 
were binocular, but usually they were uniocular. The 
fine tremor varied in frequency from 35-65 cps, 
averaging 50 cps, and in amplitude from 4-52 sec 
of arc, averaging 22 sec. Curare decreased and ulti- 
mately abolished eye movements and physiological 
nystagmus, whereas neostigmine increased them. 
Physiological nystagmus is therefore mediated by 
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efferent neural stimulation of the eye muscles.”—D. 
S. Blough. 


3182. Hill, J. H. (Washington U.) The effect 
of oxygen deprivation on the X-wave and B-wave 
of the human electroretinogram. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 21, 1636.— Abstract. 


3183. Missotten, L. (National Belgian Fund Sci- 
entific Research) Etude des batonnets de la retine 
humaine au microscope electronique. [Study of 
the rods of the human retina with the electron micro- 
scope.] Ophthalmologica, 1960, 140, 200-214“The 
ultrastructure of the normal human retinal rod, ob- 
served by means of electron microscope, is described. 
The similarities and differences compared with the 
retinae of other species are discussed.” (28 ref. Eng- 


lish summary)—C. Т. Morgan. 


3184. Zeidler, Inga. (Eye Clinic, Karolinska 
Sjukhuset, Stockholm, Sweden) The clinical elec- 
troretinogram. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1959, 37, 294— 
301.—"An investigation has been made to determine 
whether any difference exists between the size of the 
b-potential of the electroretinogram (ERG) in men 
and women and in different age groups. The case 
material consists of 411 normal eyes, 229 in men and 
182 in women, the age of the subjects ranging from 
5-80 years. Statistical analyses show that, in the 31- 
50 year age groups, a significant difference is pres- 
ent between the size of the b-potential in men and in 
women, it being larger in women, А significant dif- 
ference is also found . . . between the size of the 
b-potential in different age groups."—M. M. Berkun. 


(See also Abstracts 3006, 3030, 4180) 
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3185. Edwards, Robert L., & Livingstone, Rob- 
ert, Jr. (Biology Lab. Woods Hole, Mass.) Ob- 
servations on the behavior of the porpoise Del- 
phinus delphis. Science, 1960, 132, 35-36—“Com- 
mon porpoises have been observed . . . feeding on 
fish that escaped an otter trawl. An echo-sounder 
also recorded, in one instance, a descent of a porpoise 
to a depth of 200 feet in less than 2 minutes." Por- 
poises passed within a few feet of the boat several 
times and did not appear to be alarmed by the boat 
ог the many people moving around on deck.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


3186. Entwisle, D. G. (U. Bristol, England) А 
preliminary study of age, learning and adaptability 
in the rat. ` Gerontologia, 1959, 3, 261-265.—2 groups 
of rats aged 110 and 535 days (N=9 and N=11) 
were comparatively measured for learning, activity, 
and emotionality in a “Perspex” box apparatus. No 
differences in learning performance were found, but 
there were significant differences in emotionality and 
activity: the older rats were more emotional but less 
active than the younger rats—L. Shatin. 


(See also Abstract 4152) 
EVOLUTION & DEVELOPMENT 


REFLEXES & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


3187. Graber, R. R., & Cochran, W. Ww. (Illi- 
nois National History Survey, Urbana) Evaluation 
of an aural record of nocturnal migration. Wil- 
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son Bull., 1960, 72, 253-273.—In a paper presented by 
the authors in 1959, techniques for detecting and re- 
cording the calls of nocturnal migrants were de- 
scribed. This paper emphasizes the presentation of 
data and compares the results with those obtained by 
other types of observations. The aural record in 
relation to weather conditions is discussed—Biolog- 
ical Abstracts. 


3188. Griffin, Donald R. (Harvard U.) Echoes 
of bats and men. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor 
Books, Doubleday, 1959. 156 p. $.95.—A Science 
Study Series book on the physics and biology of 
echolocation in porpoises, bats, and man, Chapter 
headings are: “Voices of Experience,” “Echoes as 
Messengers,” “Airborne Echoes of Audible Sounds,” 
“The Language of Echoes,” “Sonar and Radar,” and 
“Suppose You Were Blind.” Some of the material 
of this book is discussed at greater length in the 
author’s book Listening in the Dark: The Acoustic 
Orientation of Bats and Men (see 33: 7554), (15 
ref.)—J. C. С. Loring. 


3189. McNiven, Malcolm A. (E. I. du Pont & 
Co. Inc.) "Social-releaser mechanisms" in birds: 
A controlled replication of Tinbergen's study. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 259-265.—", . . chickens, 
ducks, and pheasants were presented with the same 
type of silhouette used by Tinbergen. A total of 1178 
trials were run with the three species of birds, The 
silhouette was presented in a sailing manner (mov- 
ing horizontally over the birds), and in a swooping 
manner. The silhouette was presented alternately in 
one direction then the other. . . . There was no differ- 
ence in the number of escape response to the sil- 
houette when it moved in the two directions."—R. J. 
Seidel. 

3190. Martin, E. M., & Haugen, A. O. (Iowa 
State U.) Seasonal changes in wood duck roost- 
ing flight habits. Wilson Bull., 1960, 72, 238-243.— 
Wood ducks (Aix sponsa) roost in large numbers 
during the late summer and fall, preferring marshes 
and swamps. Roosting flight habits of these ducks 
were studied in the area of Muskrat Lake, Louisa 
County, Iowa. Roosting flights changed in the fall, 
occurring later in the evening and taking less time 
as the season progressed. Morning activity ended 15 
min. after sunrise in the early fall but took place 
entirely before sunrise in October and November. 
— Biological Abstracts. 


3191. Pettingill, O. S., Jr. Creche behavior and 
individual recognition in a colony of rock hopper 
Penguins. Wilso Bull., 1960, 72, 213-221.—Creéche 
formation in rock hopper penguins (Eudyptes cres- 
tatus) of the Balkland Islands begins about 12 days 
after hatching and reaches a peak when the chicks 
are about 17 days old. During this time they are 
fed only by their own parents. Creches serve as pro- 
tection against predators and loss of body heat and 
provide companionship. They are often accompanied 
by nonbreeding adults or those which have lost their 
young. They tend to break down after the chicks 
have lost their down and are nearly full size.— 
Biological Abstracts. 

3192. Suthers, R. A. (129 Griswold. St., Dela- 
ware, O.) Measurement of some lake-shore terri- 
tories of the song sparrow. Wilson Bull., 1960, 72, 
232-237—Measurements were made of 4 adjacent 
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song sparrow (Melospiza melodia) territories along 
the shore of Lake Itasca, Clearwater County, Min- 
nesota. Island territories of these birds have been 
reported to be less than 14, the size needed on main- 
land areas. In comparing the 3 habitats, it was found 
that lake-shore territories were intermediate between 
island and mainland situations, utilized areas aver- 
aging 0.47 acre with maximum territories averaging 
96% of this—Biological Abstracts. 


(See also Abstract 3176) 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


3193. Bare, John K., & Cicala, George. (Carle- 
ton Coll.) Deprivation and time of testing as de- 
terminants of food intake. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 53, 151-154.—The effects of length of 
deprivation and the time of day at which food is re- 
stored on the course of subsequent food intake were 
studied in rats. Increasing the deprivation period 
led most prominently to an increase in the size of the 
first meal; the magnitude of this effect was influ- 
enced by the time of restoration of food in a manner 
best explained by considering the momentary strength 
of all drivers.—]V.. A. Wilson, Jr. 

3194. Capaldi, E. J, & Robinson, Donald E. 
(U. Texas) Performance and consummatory be- 
havior in the runway and maze as a function of 
cyclic deprivation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 159-164.—Comparisons were made in 2 situations 
between groups of rats subjected to the same daily 
deprivation cycle for different numbers of days. Ss 
that had had longer experience with the feeding 
schedule “(a) made runs of shorter latency in a 
runway situation and fewer errors in a maze, and 
(b) made a greater number of lower-latency con- 
summatory responses." Possible explanations and 
implications of the results for latent learning studies 
are discussed—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

3195. Carr, Richard M., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) The effect of sustained novelty upon 
manipulation in rhesus monkeys. J. gen. Psychol., 
1959, 61, 121-125.—Monkeys exhibited significantly 
different preferences for wood, plastic, cork, rubber, 
and metal objects (in that order) for manipulation. 
This is taken to support the hypothesis that manipula- 
tion continues as novelty is maintained.—H. Ruja. 

3196. Deutsch, J. A, & Jones, A. D. (Center 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences) Di- 
luted water: An explanation of the rat's prefer- 
ence for saline. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 122-127.—When equal amounts of hypotonic sa- 
line and water (or of 2 concentrations of saline) 
were presented as alternative rewards in a T maze, 
rats learned to choose the less-saline solution. In the 
same situation, nonthirsty rats did not learn to seek 
out either solution and only rarely drank either re- 
ward. An hypothesis related to certain neurophysio- 
logical findings is presented to reconcile these results 
with the fact that rats drink more saline than water 
when both are present. —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3197. Freeman, Walter J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) An ergometer for measuring work from 
cats as an index for drive. J. appl. Physiol., 1959, 
14, 1071-1072.—The strength and duration of pull 
exerted by a harnessed cat on a rope as it moves 
toward food is measured.—C. T. Morgan. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3198. Goldstein, Allan C. (Yale U.) Starvation 
and food-related behavior in a poikilotherm, the 
salamander, Triturus viridescens. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1960, 53, 144-150.—Effects upon the hunger 
drive of periods of starvation lasting up to 32 days 
were noted. Although weight-loss and speed of at- 
tack of food increased throughout this period, the 
amount of gross motor activity remained constant, 
and the amount of subsequent food intake reached a 
maximum after 4-8 days’ starvation. A moving stim- 
ulus generally facilitated feeding behavior, and after 
long periods of starvation, odor cues alone often 
elicited feeding responses —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

3199. Hall, John F., Low, Lorraine, & Hanford, 
Peter. (Pennsylvania State U.) A comparison of 
the activity of hungry, thirsty, and satiated rats 
in the Dashiell checkerboard maze. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 155-158.—In an attempted 
replication of a classical study, the activity of hungry, 
thirsty, and satiated rats “was measured . . . for 10 
min. per day for five consecutive days. . . . satiated 
animals were as active as those animals operating 
under a need state." The relationship of activity to 
need, reward, and frustration is discussed—IW. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

3200. Spengler, J. (U. Zürich, Switzerland) Ein 
Apparat zur quantitativen fortlaufenden Regis- 
trierung der Nahrungsund Wasseraufnahme von 
Ratten. [An apparatus for the quantitative continu- 
ous recording of the food and water intake of rats.] 
Helv. physiol. pharmacol. Acta, 1960, 18, 50-55.— 
An apparatus is described which measures the food 
and water intake of rats continuously and quantita- 
tively. Spring balances determine the weight of the 
food and water offered and consumed with the aid 
of strain gauges and an electromechanical recording 
device. The feeding and drinking apparatus can be 
exchanged between cages and allows the animals to 
feed freely without training on liquid or solid foods 
of any composition.—T. Verhave. 


3201. Young, D. R. (Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Inst. for the Armed Forces, Chicago, Ill) 
Effect of food deprivation on treadmill running in 
dogs. J. appl. Physiol., 1959, 14, 1018-1022.—"Ef- 
fect of food deprivation on endurance capacity was 
studied in dogs under the following conditions: (a) 
3 and 5 days of fasting with daily high levels of 
energy expenditure and (b) 15 days of fasting with 
low daily levels of energy expenditure. Relative 
maximum performance, i.e., endurance capacity under 
conditions wherein work dehydration is'a limiting 
factor, is unaffected by 10-15% body-weight loss and 
hypoglycemia induced by acute food deprivation. 
Even with weight loss up to 22%, capacity for daily 
moderate levels of work is well maintained. Absolute 
maximum performance (water provided exhaustive 
treadmill running) improves with 5 days of fasting. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


SENSORY PROCESSES 
LEARNING 


Conditioning 
3202. Strouthes, A. (Temple U.) The effect of 
delay-in-reinforcement, UCS duration, Sone 
UCS-onset interval, and number of CS-UC 
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paired presentations on conditioned fear response. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1639.—Abstract. 


Discrimination 


3203. D’Amato, M. R. Effect of litter size on 
brightness discrimination and reversal. Psychol. 
Rep. 1960, 7, 91-97.—"In Exp. 1, litter size was 
experimentally manipulated to produce litters of 4, 
8, or 16 pups. Under conditions of thirst motivation 
and water reward, the litter-size variable was found 
to be without effect on either discrimination or dis- 
crimination reversal learning, whether testing oc- 
curred soon after weaning or in early adulthood. 
In Exp. 2, with the motive-incentive conditions 
shifted to the hunger drive and sucrose solution 
reward, litter size was again without effect on dis- 
crimination or discrimination reversal learning. An 
interpretation of the effects of early privation in 
terms of incentive effects was advanced."—C, H. 
Ammons. 


3204. D’Amato, M. R., & Jagoda, H. Transfer 
of brightness discrimination from bar-pressing to 
a Y maze. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 83-90.—*Thirty 
newly weaned albino rats were trained in Skinner 
boxes on a brightness discrimination until an ade- 
quate discrimination was formed. Ss in Condition 
B had the full-bright pilot light as 5°, the pilot light 
dimmed as S^; these relations were reversed for Ss 
of Condition D. Fifteen littermate controls re- 
ceived no operant discrimination training. All Ss 
were, after varying periods of time, trained on a 
brightness discrimination in a Y maze, S. being in 
all cases the brighter of two illuminated arms. Ss 
of Condition B learned the Y-maze discrimination 
significantly faster than Ss of Condition D, while 
the controls’ performance fell between the means of 
the experimental Ss. The five different discrimina- 
tion programs used during operant training did not 
produce significantly different transfer effects on 
the Y maze. The role of the negative stimuli in 
transfer relations was discussed." —C. H. Ammons. 


3205. Harlow, Harry F., Harlow, Margaret K., 
Rueping, Robert R., & Mason, William A. (U. 
Wisconsin) Performance of infant rhesus mon- 
keys on discrimination learning, delayed response, 
and discrimination learning set. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1960, 53, 113-121.—Groups ranging in 
age from 60 to 360 days were compared. The abil- 
ity to learn the 1st object discrimination presented 
to them increased with age to an asymptote at ap- 
proximately 150 days, while learning set acquisition 
was below the adult level in all groups, and was 
practically nonexistent in the youngest groups. Per- 
formance on delayed response problems improved 
аз a function of age, apparently to an asymptote at 
about 9 months.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3206. Sugimoto, Sukeo. (Keio U. Japan) The 
establishment and abolishment of discrimination 
in the pigeon. Jap. psychol. Res., 1959, 1(7), 29-35. 
—The problem of the establishment and abolishment 
of discrimination learning in the pigeon was in- 
vestigated in a “pecking-key” conditioning situation. 

experiments were conducted with 34 Ss about 1 
year old. In Experiment I, the establishment of dis- 
crimination learning was observed more clearly when 
the acquisition phase was shifted to the extinction 
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phase before the completion of discrimination learn- 
ing than when the acquisition phase was continued 
to the end. In Experiment Il, it was discovered 
that discrimination learning per se must be dis- 
tinguished from discrimination behavior since the 
latter may be extinguished but the former cannot 
be abolished by extinction procedure. The dis- 
crimination gradient hypothesis was proposed to 
explain the results.—S. /wahara. 


(See also Abstract 3218) 


Mazes & Problem Boxes 


3207. Lutz, Robert E., & Perkins, Charles C., 
Jr. (Kent State U.) A time variable in the ac- 
quisition of observing responses. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1960, 53, 180-182.—Rats were run in а 
single-choice-point maze with 25 of the responses to 
each side followed by food reward. When S turned 
to the right (the observing response) discriminative 
stimuli indicating reward or nonreward were present 
during a delay period. Choice of the other side 
produced an equal delay for a given S but without 
discriminative stimuli. Groups differed only in 
length of delay. All nonzero-delay groups made 
the observing response significantly above chance, 
and approximately equally often; the zero-delay 


` group did not.—IV. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3208. Thompson, M. E. Alternation in a T 
maze as a function of three variables. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 103-110.—A factorial design (10 Ss 
per cell) was used to determine the role of the 
following variables in alternation behavior: “(а) 
stimulus conditions (similar vs. dissimilar maze 
arms), (b) reinforcement conditions (reward vs. 
nonreward), and (c) choice conditions (free vs. 
forced choice on the first trial of each block of two 
consecutive trials). Ss were run on a cross-shaped 
maze used as a T, and given four trials, in blocks 
of two, each day for 12 days. The two trials within 
each block were given with a 30-sec. intertrial in- 
terval, and the interblock interval was 30 min. On 
half of the 24 blocks Ss were started from the same 
starting box on both trials. On the other 12 blocks, 
Ss were started from opposite starting boxes on the 
two trials. Nonrewarded Ss showed significantly 
more response alternation than rewarded Ss for all 
intertrial conditions. . . . A significant interaction 
between maze arms and reinforcement conditions 
was found for the 30-sec. and 30-min. intertrial in- 
tervals when the stimuli were reversed between trials. 
When stimuli were held constant between consecu- 
tive trials, Ss forced on the first trial of each block 
showed significantly more alternation than Ss with 
free choices on both trials of each block. | The results 
appeared [to reconcile] . . . apparent discrepancies 
among studies —С. H. Ammons. 


3209. Waller, M., B., Waller, Р. F., & Brewster, 
L. A. A water maze for use in studies of drive 
and learning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 99-102.— 
“A simple water maze was used to investigate the 
relationship between variations in water temperature 
(34-20°С) and two performance measures, where 
30 mice were required to learn a black-white dis- 
crimination. Swimming time was found to be sig- 
nificantly related to water temperature, lower tem- 


peratures leading to more rapid swimming. The 
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measure of choice point errors was unrelated to water 
temperature within the range used. The water maze 
appears to be a useful situation for investigating 
properties of aversive motivation and instrumental 
escape learning."—C. Н. Ammons. 

3210. Weyant, R. G. (State U., Iowa) Run- 
way performance as a function of amount of 
change in, direction of change in, and absolute 
level of illumination. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1640.—Abstract. 


Avoidance Learning 


3211. Imada, Hiroshi. (Kwansai Gakuin U., 
Japan) The effects of punishment on avoidance 
behavior. Jap. psychol. Res., 1959, 1(8), 27-38.— 
Following the establishment of an avoidance response 
with 200-v. electric shock as US and onset of a light 
as CS; 5 groups received 118-v., 153-v., 200-v., 
260-v., and 340-v. electric shock, respectively, in the 
previously safe escape-box. Another group followed 
an ordinary extinction procedure, it received no 
electric shock. Main results were: (a) Resistance 
to extinction tended to be stronger for groups with 
stronger shock, However, the nonshock group 
showed the greatest resistance to extinction. (b) 
Response speed in extinction increased with the 
intensity of shock for the punished groups but again 
the nonshock group ran most rapidly. These find- 
ings were explained in terms of fear drive and 
avoidance hypothesis.—S. Iwahara. 

3212. Meyer, D. R., Cho, Chungsoo, & Wese- 
mann, Ann F. (Ohio State U.) On problems of 
conditioning discriminated lever-press avoidance 
responses. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 224—228.—Rats 
easily learn to press a lever to escape shock but 
acquire with great difficulty and never perform 
properly an avoidance lever-press response to a 
warning light. A postulated explanation is that a 
lever-press response is a poor antagonist for the 
freezing-crouching reaction to shock.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstract 3202(a)) 


Reinforcement 


3213. Fuchs, Stephanie S. (Reed Coll.)  Repli- 
cation report: An attempt to obtain inhibition 
with reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 343- 
344.—A replication of Kendrick’s experiment (see 
33: 9826) with the exception that rats in this ex- 
periment were not selected for emotionality and 
were run one at a time. “No extinction of the run- 
ning response occurred . . . within 41 days of 30 
trials per day."—C. T. Morgan. 

3214. Hall, Robert D., & Kling, J. W. (Brown 
U.) Amount of consummatory activity and per- 
formance in a modified T-maze. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1960, 53, 165-168.—Rats were trained on 
a brightness discrimination problem with a sucrose 
solution as reward. 2 groups got a low amount of 
reward, presented in either 1 or 6 cups; 2 groups 
got a high amount, presented in either 2 or 6 cups. 
Whereas number of lapping responses was a joint 
function of number of cups used and amount of 
reward, the speed of discrimination learning was 
determined solely by the number of cups used. It 
is suggested that the "attaining responses" of ap- 
proaching the cups may be more important in de- 
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termining reinforcement effects than the restricted 
ingestion responses—W. A, Wilson, Jr. 


3215. Lane, Harlan. (Harvard U.) Control of 
vocal responding in chickens. Science, 1960, 132, 
37-39.—"Schedules of reinforcement were shown to 
control the rate of chirping by chickens in the same 
way as other motor responses in subhumans. Under 
a discrimination procedure, chickens responded se- 
lectively to the visual stimulus associated with food 
reinforcement for chirping, Control experiments 
demonstrated that food influenced the rate of re- 
sponding.” —S. J. Lachman. 


3216. Longo, Nicholas, & Bitterman, M. E. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll.) The effect of partial rein- 
forcement with spaced practice on resistance to 
extinction in the fish. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 169-172.—Аїгісап mouthbreeders learned 
to strike at a target for food reward at the rate of 
1 trial per day; latencies of 4 groups were measured 
during acquisition and extinction. In a 2X2 de- 
sign, 2 other variables were introduced: (a) in ac- 
quisition, constant reinforcement vs. partial rein- 
forcement; and (b) throughout the experiment, high 
drive vs. low drive. "Resistance to extinction in- 
creased with drive, and at both drive levels partial 
reinforcement produced less resistance to extinction 


.than did consistent reinforcement.” —W. A. Wilson, 


Whe 

3217. Marx, Melvin Н. (U. Missouri) Re- 
sistance to extinction as a function of degree of 
reproduction of training conditions. J. exp. Psy- 
chol, 1960, 59, 337-342.—4 groups of 9 rats each 
were given 3 distinctive endbox conditions during 
training, but food was found in only one of these. 
In extinction, 1 group was run with only the formerly 
positive endbox, a 2nd group with only one of the 
formerly negative endboxes, a 3rd with both nega- 
tive endboxes, and a 4th with both negative and the 
positive. Resistance to extinction increased in the 
order noted. Conclusion: resistance to extinction 
is a function of the maintenance of instrumental 
motivation.—J. Arbit. 


3218. Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U.) The 
effects of differential probabilities of reinforce- 
ment on discrimination learning by monkeys. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 173-175.—6 
monkeys with extensive prior exposure to learning 
problems were presented with object discrimination 
problems in which choice of each object was re- 
warded a certain proportion of the time, 5з max- 
imized the number of rewards, consistently choosing 
the more often correct object even when the rewar 
probabilities were 55-45, regardless of whether а 
noncorrection or an "implicit correction" procedure 
was used—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


3219. Wist, E. R. (U. Missouri) Amount, de- 
lay, and position of delay of reinforcement as 
parameters of runway performance. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1640.—Abstract. 


Motivation & Learning 


3220. Augenstein, S. M. (U. Nebraska) Mo- 
tivational properties of frustration. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1623.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 3217) 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES 


3221. Bliss, William D. (U. Florida) The role 
of perceptual cues in the delayed reaction. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 176-179.—Albino 
rats were tested in a modification of the McCord 
4-choice delayed-reaction apparatus with delays of 
up to 1 min. Ss that ran with a distinctive design 
on each of the doors of the apparatus were sig- 
nificantly more accurate in their responses at all 
delay intervals than a control group for which the 
doors were all white—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

3222. Blomquist, A. J. (U. Wisconsin) Vari- 
ables influencing delayed response performance 
by rhesus monkeys. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1634.—Abstract. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY: 


3223. Haimowitz, Morris, & Haimowitz, Nata- 
le R. (Eds) Human development: Selected 
readings. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1960. 
xiv, 799 p. $4.25.—80 articles concerning develop- 
ment from infancy to adolescence are presented. АП 
have previously appeared in print. The selections 
are divided into 5 parts: Goals, Infancy, Childhood, 
Distorted Views, and Planned Intervention. Sug- 
gestive of the diversity of authors and approach are 
the following selections: One Man's Family: David 
and Absalom, II Samuel 13-15, 18; The Nature of 
Love, Harry Harlow; Industry versus Inferiority, 
Erik Erikson; The Mammal and His Environment, 
D. O. Hebb; and How to Read Lil Abner Intelli- 
gently, Brodbeck and White. Charts are given 
which correlate this book with 15 different elemen- 
tary textbooks.—S. L. Ornstein. 

3224. Pease, Damaris, & Hawkes, Glenn R. 
Direct study of child-parent interactions: II. Ob- 
servation and parent-child interaction. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 453-459.—The increasing 
emphasis on direct observation as a research tool 
is discussed. Through direct observation the dy- 
namic qualities of interaction can be studied. Ob- 
servers must be trained; they need to understand 
the function of the categories determined upon or 
the level of objectiveness of the diary record.— 
R. E. Perl. 

3225. Weir, Alastair J. A developmental meas- 
ure of fact-value differentiation. Vita hum., 1960, 
3, 65-82.—This is an experimental evaluation of 
Werner’s theory of developmental psychology which 
predicts that progressive development is associated 
with increased differentiation between factual and 
evaluative judgments. "Subjects were asked to rate 
18 emotionally loaded statements as 'true-untrue" 
‚.. and as 'favourable-unfavourable. . . . it was 
found that the predicted relationship between factual 
and evaluative judgments" does exist at all levels but 
that the relationship decreases with the higher-level 
Ss, "indicating a greater degree of fact-value dif- 
ferentiation.”—J. L. Yager. 


(See also Abstract 3385) 


INFANCY 


3226. Ferreira, Antonio J. The pregnant wom- 
an’s emotional attitude and its reflection on the 
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newborn. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 553- 
561—By means of a statistical study the author 
shows that deviant behavior in the newborn is asso- 
ciated with “negative” attitudes in the mother as 
expressed by a higher score on a scale of Fear of 
Harming the Baby, and by an “either extreme” 
score on a scale of Rejection of Pregnancy. These 
results tend to confirm the hypothesis of the exist- 
ence of a prenatal environment and its influence on 
the behavior of the infant—R. E. Perl. 


3227. Kulka, Anna; Fry, Carol & Goldstein, 
Fred J. Kinesthetic needs in infancy. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 562-571.—A_ kinesthetic 
drive exists in infancy. It is separate from and of 
equal importance with the oral drive and predates 
the oral drive. There are many vicissitudes this 
drive may encounter, such as early severe depriva- 
tion which may lead to hypo- or hypermotility— 
К. E. Perl. 

(See also Abstract 3292) 


CHILDHOOD 


3228. Fodor, Renee. (American Found. Religion 
& Psychiatry, NYC) The impact of the Nazi ос- 
cupation of Poland on the Jewish mother-child 
relationship. Vivo Annu. Jewish soc. Sci., 1956-57, 
11, 270-285.—Under the stress of the imminent 
death of their children, “mothers reacted according 
to their main personality characteristics, background, 
emotional stability, and their attitude towards death." 
Case studies of 3 types of reaction: estrangement, 
unrealistic denial, refusal to separate from the child 
even in death. Children reacted primarily to the 
state of mind of their mothers. Illustrated by 4 
case studies: the child who became a behavior prob- 
lem; the aggressive child; the passive, over-matured 
child; the fearful, withdrawn child—S. Glasner. 


3229. Fraisse, Paul & McMurray, Gordon. 
Étude génétique du seuil visuel de perception pour 
quatre catégories de stimuli. [A genetic study of 
thresholds of visual perception for four categories 
of stimuli.] Annee psychol., 1960, No. 1, 1-9— 
3 groups of girls were tested on the perception of 
geometrical figures, 3-letter words, meaningless syl- 
lables, and reproductions of familiar objects. The 
threshold lowers with age especially between 7 and 
9 уг, and especially as concerns verbal material. 
Threshold values vary systematically with the cate- 
gories of stimuli. These differences find their ex- 
planation in 3 factors: relative frequency of stimula- 
tion, simplicity of forms, and minimum distance be- 
tween figure and object. The greater the part these 
factors play, the lower the threshold becomes.—L. 
A. Wauck. 

3230. Gan'kova, Z. A. (Pedagogical Inst., Lenin- 
grad, USSR) Deistvie, obraz i rech v myshlenii 
detei doshkol'nogo vozrasta. [Action, image, and 
speech in the thought of the preschool children.] 
Dokl, Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 6, 75- 
77—1t is commonly admitted that thought develop- 
ment passes through 3 stages: visual-practical, per- 
ceptual-imaginal, and verbal reasoning. These stages 
coincide with 3 developmental stages of preschool 
age. The present investigation carried out with 
90 preschool children of age 3-7 shows that there is 
no one-to-one relationship between thinking and 
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age. There are degrees and levels of thinking de- 
velopment within the same age group.—4. Cuk. 


3231. Ghent, L., Bernstein, L., & Goldweber, 
A. M. Preferences for orientation of form under 
varying conditions. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 
46.—'Sixteen pairs of the realistic and geometric 
forms . . . were presented to S while he was stand- 
ing with his head between his legs, and S pointed 
to the picture that was upsidedown. In 9 of the 
10 preschool Ss, the predominant choices of 'upside- 
down' were for those pictures that were upsidedown 
with respect to the position of the eye, or to the 
direction of eye movements that would be required 
to scan the form in a cephalo-caudal direction. This 
result is in striking contrast to the findings for 
adults which have suggested that the phenomenal 
upright is more likely to be determined by environ- 
mental cues than by eye orientation."—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


3232. Inselberg, Rachel Marzan. (Columbus, 
O.) The causation and manifestations of emo- 
tional behavior in Filipino children. Child De- 
velpm., 1958, 29, 249-254.—Observations regarding 
situations causing emotional behavior, manifesta- 
tions of emotional behavior, and reactions of adults 
in dealing with these episodes are reported for 2 
age groups of Filipino children, 2-4 and 5-7 years 
of age. Findings are discussed and interpreted in 
relation to the Filipino culture.—B. Camp. 


3233. Jersild, Arthur T. (Teachers Coll, Co- 
lumbia U.) Child Psychology. (5th ed.) Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. xxi, 506 p. 
$9./75—The emphasis in this revision, as was true 
of the 4th edition (see 28: 8590), is on “the concept 
of the self as an essential feature in the study of all 
aspects of a child's perception of things, [on] the 
beginnings of self-awareness and [on] the factors 
which affect self-perception." 2 new chapters have 
been added which seek "to give a balanced account 
of ways in which parents and children mutually 
influence one another.” —W. J. Meyer. 


3234. Jones, Harold E. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Intelligence and problem solving. In James 
E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook of aging and the in- 
dividual (see 35: 703). Рр. 700—738.—Mental 
abilities first increase and then decrease with age, 
though experience may compensate at the upper 
intellectual levels. Intellectual decline varies in- 
versely with education and shows up less on verbal 
than on performance tests. Longitudinal studies, 
made on superior populations, show less decline than 
cross-sectional studies. Abilities which peak early 
decline early. More intellectual occupations seem 
associated with smaller decline. Vocabulary remains 
relatively stable with aging and is used in measur- 
ing deterioration. Creativity declines and brain 
dysfunction increases with aging. Memory diffi- 
culties seem to be primarily with recent memory. 
Physical and mental changes of aging seem corre- 
lated. (97 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


3235. Kagan, Jerome. (Antioch Coll.) Social- 
ization of aggression and the perception of par- 
ents in fantasy. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 311-320. 
—tThe hypothesis that fantasy stories of extremely 
aggressive boys would contain more hostility be- 
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tween parent and child and less dependency on adults 
than the stories of nonaggressive boys was tested 
by comparing the stories told to pictures and an- 
swers to direct questions of boys rated by teachers 
as most and least aggressive. Confirmation of this 
hypothesis from story themes along with answers 
to direct questions is interpreted in terms of learning 
and practicing prohibitions on aggression in a con- 
text of dependency on parents perceived as nurturing 
and gratifying—B. Camp. 


3236. Kobasigawa, Akira. (U. Ryukyus, Oki- 
nawa) Sex-role preference in Okinawan pre- 
school children. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 124-127.— 
“103 boys and 104 girls, ages ranging from 5-2 to 
6-10, were tested by a masculinity-femininity scale 
... constructed by revising the original ‘It Scale 
for Children.’ . . . Significant mean and median dif- 
ferences between boys and girls were found, indicat- 
ing the existence of dichotomous sex-role preference 
patterns,"—C. T. Morgan. 


3237. Luria, A. R., & Rozanova, V. A. Nablu- 
deniya nad razvitiem proizvol'nogo deistviya v 
rannem detstve: Soobshchenie III. O formiro- 
vanii orientiruyushchei roli rechi и detei pred- 
shkol'nogo vozrasta. [Observations of the devel- 
opment of voluntary action in early childhood: Com- 
munication III. Formation of the orienting role of 
speech in preschool children.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag, 
Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 6, 59-62.—Study of the 
orienting influence of verbal instruction and its 
developmental stages before it becomes a full-fledged 
regulator of behavior. Ss were 55 children (age 
115-3 years) who were taught to find a coin hidden 
either under a cup or a glass relying only on the 
verbal directions. The results show that the ori- 
enting effect of verbal instruction is weak at early 
ages and only at the age of 3 approaches the strength 
of the orienting influence of a visual stimulus.— 


A. Cuk. 


3238. McCullough, Constance M. (San Fran- 
cisco State Coll) Implications of research on 
children’s concepts. Read. Teacher, 1959, 13, 100- 
107.—The definitions, process of formation, and fac- 
tors influencing the development of concepts are 
summarized from the literature on children's con- 
cepts. Interpretations are made by means of ex- 
amples of common experiences of children. А num- 
ber of suggestions based on these findings are made 
regarding what teachers can do in several areas to 
further concept development: use of materials, build- 
ing understandings, motivation, group learning ex- 
periences, means of exploring concepts, fostering ac- 
quisition of concepts, and application. (39 ref.)— 
C. Wurtz. 


3239. Maw, Wallace H., & Maw, Ethel W. (U. 
Delaware) The relationship between curiosity 
and scores on a test of general information. 
ARGR J., 1960, 2(1), 27-32.—"It was hypothesized 
that children with high curiosity amass a larger 
store of general information than do children of the 
same tested intelligence who have less curiosity. 
The hypothesis was tested by selecting groups of 
children of high and low curiosity and comparing 
their scores on a test of general information. | ne 
curiosity groups were established on the basis 0 
teacher- and peer-judgment with intelligence statis- 
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tically controlled. The groups were similar in age, 
popularity, and tested intelligence. A test of gen- 
eral information, consisting of items based on mate- 
rial in encyclopedias available to the children, dis- 
criminated in favor of the high-curiosity group."— 
Author summary. 


3240. Melikian, Levon. (American U. Beirut, 
Lebanon) Preference for delayed reinforcement: 
An experimental study among Palestinian Arab 
refugee children. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 81—86. 
—“One hundred and seventy-two refugee children 
were given the Draw-A-Man test. They were prom- 
ised an immediate payment of 10 fils (Jordanian 
money) for their drawings and double that amount 
if they preferred to wait for two days. Seventy-five 
Ss asked for immediate payment and 97 preferred 
to wait." It was found that "the difference between 
the means of the ‘immediate’ and the ‘delayed’ groups 
on the IQ as revealed by the drawing was significant 
at the .05 level. This suggested the possibility that 
the more intelligent Ss tend to prefer delayed over 
immediate veinforcement."—J. C. Franklin. 


3241. Morland, J. K. Educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations of mill and town school children 
in a southern community. Soc. Forces, 1960, 39, 
169-175.—Educational aspiration is lower for the 
mill children than for the town children, but occu- 
pational aspirations are mot significantly different. 
Mill children reveal relatively high aspirations and 
expectations but "the mill-village setting mitigates 
against fulfilling the . . . American dream of get- 
ting ahead."—4. R. Howard. 


3242. Terrell, Glen. (U. Colorado) The need 
for simplicity in research in child psychology. 
Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 303-310.— The author dis- 
cusses some of the difficulties and inconsistencies 
encountered in studying relationships at the com- 
plex level in child psychology and points to the po- 
tential benefit arising from “increased concern . . . 
with understanding behavior in its more basic 
forms.”—B, Camp. 


(See also Abstracts 3104, 3292, 3322, 3492) 


Learning 


3243. Berlin, I. N. (U. California, San Fran- 
cisco) Aspects of creativity and the learning 
process. Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 83-99.—In several 
instances schizophrenic children were found to have 
parents who were talented people with creative po- 
tential never fully realized. This calls attention to 
the problem of creativity and the inhibiting factors 
which result from the child’s experiences with adults. 
The role of the teacher in fostering creativeness is 
considered.—W. A. Varvel. 


3244. Gladis, Michael. Grade differences in 
transfer as a function of the time interval be- 
tween learning tasks. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
191-194.—The purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate transfer in 3rd-, 5th-, and 7th-grade children 
in a verbal learning task when the time intervals 
between 2 tasks were varied at 5 minutes, two days, 
and 14 days. A significant difference in amount 
of transfer was obtained between the 3 groups with 
the meaningful paired associates learning used. No 
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significant differences were obtained between the 
different time іпіегуаїѕ.—//. E. Hall. 

3245. Jeffrey, Wendell E. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Variables in early discrimination learn- 
ing: I. Motor responses in the training of a left- 
right discrimination. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 
269-275.—Although the task of labeling stimuli dif- 
fering in spatial (right-left) orientation was es- 
sentially impossible for the majority of 4-year-olds, 
learning to press buttons oriented in the direction 
of the figures used as stimuli was readily attained 
“by all Ss in the experimental group and this 

. was found to have a significant effect on sub- 
sequently learning to apply labels.”—B. Camp. 


3246. Muehl, Siegmar. The effects of visual 
discrimination pretraining on learning to read a 
vocabulary list in kindergarten children. J. educ. 
Psychol, 1960, 51, 217-221.—The objective of this 
study was to determine the effect of visual discrim- 
ination pretraining on learning to read a vocabulary 
list. 37 children from kindergartens were randomly 
assigned to 3 pretraining groups. Group S learned 
to match the same words that appeared in the 
vocabulary list; Group D matched different words, 
and Group F matched geometric forms. The learn- 
ing response in 12 tests of correct anticipations of 
the vocabulary list showed that Group S performed 
significantly better than the other 2 groups—D and 
F—but there was no significant difference between 
D and F. The results show that word-recognition 
skill is related to the development of specific visual 
discrimination skills—W. E. Hall. 


3247. Osipow, Samual H. The effects of verbal 
mediation on the modification of children’s at- 
titudes. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 199-207.—The 
purpose of the study was to determine the effect of 
verbal mediation on the acquisition of preferences. 
56 4th-grade children were divided into 4 groups, 
and each group was given different treatment. Ss 
learned to connect their most and least preferred 
color name to nonsense figures, Ss labeled most 
and least preferred color names with positive and 
negative evaluative names. Finally, all groups were 
required to rank preferences for the nonsense fig- 
ures, It was found that groups did not differ in 
rate of acquisition of color names for nonsense fig- 
Preference for nonsense figures was related 


ures. t 
to the positive or negative nature of the evaluative 
word. Because the control group showed shifts 


equivalent to experimental groups, results were in- 
terpreted to only partially support a mediation hy- 
pothesis.—IV. E. Hall. 

3248. Terrell, Glen, d (U. гоа аре 
role of incentive in discrimination learn 
aren Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 231-236.— 
Differences in the effectiveness of token incentive, 
promised reward, and immediate reward were studied 
with respect to children's performance in the learn- 
ing and transposition of a button-pushing response 
to a size discrimination task. The lack of difference 
observed between control group Ss and Ss in the 
token incentive and immediate reward groups is 
discussed along with hypotheses concerning the in- 
hibiting effect promised incentive was observed to 
exert.—B. Camp. 


(See also Abstract 3879) 
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Abilities 

3249. Chambers, Jack A. (Board Education, 
Lansing, Mich.) Preliminary screening methods 
in the identification of intellectually superior chil- 
dren. Except. Child., 1959, 26, 145-150.—"The 
problem resolved itself into finding . . . measures 
which would correlate highly with the WISC... 
and which could be used as prescreening devices 
for reducing individual testing time. . .. The Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Test, Elementary Form, was 
found . . . most desirable. . . . Further analysis 
. .. found that... the non-intellectually superior 
children who had 'passed' the PMA screen could be 
eliminated . .. by using the VIBS subtests of the 
WISC as a screen following the PMA screen, be- 
fore administering the WISC Full Scale. . . . The 
saved testing time could be used to provide psycho- 
logical services to more schools."—4. Barclay. 


3250. Hurley, J. R. (Michigan State U.) Ma- 
ternal attitudes and children's intelligence. J. 
clin. Psychol, 1959, 15, 291-292—An attempt to 
resolve an apparent contradiction in 2 previous 
works. (see 19: 3415; 33: 2154)—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3251. Hurst, John G. (U. Minnesota) A factor 
analysis of the Merrill-Palmer with reference to 
theory and test construction. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 519-532.—6 identifiable orthog- 
onal factors were derived from Merrill-Palmer scale 
results from a group of 100 superior children be- 
tween 36 and 42 mon. old. 3 of the factors account- 
ing for over half of the variance are not found in 
scales used to measure intellect at later ages. The 
factors are: willingness to cooperate, fine motor co- 
ordination, and persistence. The other 3 factors 
(finding relations, perceptual speed, and space) are 
usually included in tests of intellectual ability. The 
data obtained in this study suggest what is needed to 
improve the validity of preschool intelligence scales. 
—MW. Coleman. 


3252. Klausmeier, H. J., Check, J., & Feldhusen, 
J. (U. Wisconsin) Relationships among physi- 
cal mental, achievement, and personality meas- 
ures in children of low, average, and high intelli- 
gence at 125 months of age. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1960, 65, 69—78.—' There were 40 children in each 
of the 3 IQ groupings. The factors of IQ, reading, 
arithmetic, language, and handwriting were found 
to be correlated with strength of grip, with achieve- 
ment in relation to expectancy, and with integration 
of self-concept. Poor achievement in arithmetic and 
reading is not associated with a low level of physical 
development or with uneven physical development. 
— У. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


3253. Kuroda, Jitsuo. (Seiwa Junior Coll., Ja- 
pan) Application of the Colored Progressive 
Matrices Test for the Japanese kindergarten chil- 
dren. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 173-177—The test is a 
series, in order of difficulty, of 36 matrices or ab- 
stract designs, from each of which a part has been 
removed. Test data and correlation statistics are 
given. The test is said to be simple to adminster, 
suitable for cross-cultural comparisons and for men- 
tally defectives, to be relatively independent of 
achievement, and to motivate Ss. The Crichton 
Vocabulary Scale was used with the test to add cul- 
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tural attainment to a general intelligence score.— 
D. Bryan. 

3254. Luria, A. R., & Yudovich, F. Ia. Speech 
and development of mental processes in the child: 
An exerimental investigation. (Trans. by О. 
Kovasc & J. Simon) London: Staples, 1959. 126 p. 
15s.—The speech development of 2 male identical 
twins was investigated. The twins were of normal 
intelligence but markedly retarded in their speech. 
At the age of 5 they were removed from their "twin 
situation" and placed into 2 separate kindergartens, 
One of the twins received special speech training for 
a period of 3 months, After that the training was 
interrupted for 2 months and then resumed for a 
further 6 months. After a period of 10 months both 
twins showed an improvement in speech, particularly 
the twin who had received training. In addition, 
"cardinal improvements in the structure of the twins' 
mental life" were observed, a fact which, according 
to the authors, can be attributed only “to the influ- 
ence of the one changed factor—the acquisition of a 
language system.”—A, Cuk. 

3255. Trippe, Matthew J. (Syracuse U.) The 
social psychology of exceptional children: II. 
Factors in society. Except. Child., 1959, 26, 171— 
175.—Cultural pressures for success with minimal 
personal resources for- attaining such success may 
result in personality disorganization among handi- 
capped groups. Furthermore, present cultural atti- 
tudes toward the handicapped stem from earlier his- 
torical periods when handicapped persons were a 
threat to society because they could not produce goods 
or services and reduced the availability of already 
Scarce necessities of life without themselves con- 
tributing any material help to society. This attitude 
is changing, although slowly. (15 ref.) —24. Barclay. 


(See also Abstract 3718) 


Personality 


3256. Fox, Cynthia; Davidson, Kenneth; Light- 
hall, Frederick; Waite, Richard, & Sarason, Sey- 
mour B. (Yale U.) Human figure drawings of 
high and low anxious children. Child Develpm., 
1958, 29, 297-301.—Human figure drawings were ob- 
tained from 32 matched pairs of school age children 
who differed in anxiety scores. Significant differ- 
ences were observed between high anxious and low 
anxious children on the 6 variables scored—B. 
Camp. 

3257. Hartup, Williard W.  Nurturance and 
nurturance-withdrawal in relation to the depend- 
ency behavior of preschool children. Child De- 
velpm., 1958, 29, 191-201.—E's verbal approval served 
as the reward on 2 learning tasks presented to 
matched groups of 4-year-olds. Prior to introduction 
of the tasks, 1 group was "consistently nurtured dur- 
ing a 10-minute period of interaction" while the 2nd 
group had 5 minutes of nurturant interaction with 
E followed by 5 minutes of “non-nurturant response’ 
from E. “It is felt that . . . results support the hy- 
pothesis that nurturance-withdrawal supplies greater 
motivation than consistent nurturance for children's 
behavior which is designed to gain the reassurance 
of adults."—B. Сатр. 

3258. Hoashi, Kiyoko. (Kawamura Junior Coll, 
Japan) Need as a function of frustration. Psy- 
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chologia, 1959, 2, 183-185.—Groups of kindergarten 
children were frustrated by preventing them from 
taking pretty discs. Conclusions: “(1) The need 
tended to be stronger as the frustration period became 
longer. (2) The longer the frustration period, the 
wider was the variances and ranges of need among 
subjects, which means the greater the individual dif- 
ferences. (3) Educational influence decreased when 
frustration was stronger.” —D. Bryan. 


3259. Iscoe, Ira, & Stevenson, Harold W. (Eds.) 
Personality development in children. Austin, 
Tex.: Univer. Texas Press, 1960. viii, 171 p. $4.00. 
— Consists of a series of 6 papers that were presented 
at the University of Texas in 1958 for the purpose 
of providing a sample of current research in the area 
of personality development in children, The topics 
and participants were as follows: “The Longitudinal 
Method,” Harold E. Jones; “Prediction of Future 
Adjustment,” John E. Anderson; “Interdisciplinary 
Research,” Milton J. E. Senn; “The Development 
of Conscience,” Robert R. Sears; “Development 
Through Identification,” John W. M. Whiting; and 
“The Learning of Roles in Personality,” Orville G. 
Brim, Jr.—D. С. Brown. 

3260. Kaplan, A. M., & Hafner, A. J. (Wash- 
ington U. School Medicine) Manifest anxiety in 
hospitalized children. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 
301-302.—^A. comparison of anxiety levels as meas- 
ured by the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale was 
made between surgical and non-surgical 10, 11, and 
12 year old hospitalized children and a control group 
of children attending public schools. No significant 
differences in measured anxiety levels were found be- 
tween the different groups."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3261. Muuss, Rolf. The relationship between 
“causal” orientation, anxiety, and insecurity in 
elementary school children. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 122-129.—2 tests were given to determine the 
level of causal orientation that existed in 259 5th- and 
6th-grade students. A causal orientation is defined 
as an understanding of the forces that operate 1n hu- 
man behavior. High causal oriented Ss show more 
security and less anxiety than low causal oriented Ss. 
The differences could not be explained on the basis 
of intelligence—W. E. Hall. 


3262. Penny, Ronald. Age and sex differences 
in motivational orientation to the communicative 
act. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 163-171.—Interview 
data showing age and sex differences in children 
aged 12-17 in desire to communicate information 
process. Relation to socialization is discussed.— 
B. Camp. 


3263. Perkins, Hugh V. Factors influencing 
change in children's self-concepts. Child Develpm., 
1958, 29, 221-230.—Using Q sort technique, the au- 
thor obtained a self-sort and ап ideal-self-sort 3 dif- 
ferent times in a 6-month period from 251 4th- and 
6th-grade children from 8 classrooms in 7 elemen- 
tary schools. Changes in the correlation between 
each child’s self-sort and his ideal sort were studied 
in relation to 4 independent teacher and classroom 
variables (see Perkins, Hugh V. Teachers’ and peers 
perceptions of children's self-concepts. Child De- 
velpm., 1958, 29, 203-220). Self-ideal-self congru- 
ency was observed to increase through time. Greater 
congruency was observed in girls, in 6th graders, 
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and in children whose teachers completed a child- 
study program. Findings are related to the educa- 
tional process ——B. Camp. 


3264. Perkins, Hugh V. Teachers’ and peers’ 
perceptions of children’s self-concepts. Child De- 
velpm., 1958, 29, 203-220.—Using Q sort technique 
and sociometric questionnaires, the author obtained 
teachers’ and peers’ perceptions of the self-concepts 
of 4 children from each of 8 classrooms in 7 elemen- 
tary schools. The correspondence between these 
measures and the expressed self-concept was analyzed 
in relation to the following 4 factors: (a) teacher 
participation in an in-service child study program, 
(b) classroom climate measured by Withall’s Climate 
Index, (c) teacher acceptance of self and others 
measured by Reed’s Sentence Completion Test, and 
(d) grade level. The author concludes that (a) 
“exerts the greatest influence on teachers’ and peer 
groups’ achieving increased correspondence between 
their perceptions of and children’s expressed self- 
concepts."—B. Camp. 


3265. Peterson, Donald R. (U. Illinois) The 
age generality of personality factors derived 
from ratings. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 
461-474.—". . . a correlational test of factor simi- 
larity was applied to the results of the studies by 
Cattell, et al., and while the authors’ conclusions were 
sometimes supported, the degree of resemblance be- 
tween child and adult factor patterns was generally 
unimpressive.” 2 factors of high relative variance 
were extracted which were interpreted as general 
neuroticism and introversion-extraversion. The pre- 
vious studies had involved adults, 11 year olds, and 
7 year olds. The present study added 4 year olds 
rated by teachers—W. Coleman. 


3266. Sarason, Seymour B., Davidson, Kenneth; 
Lighthal, Frederick, & Waite, Richard. (Yale 
U.) Classroom observations of high and low 
anxious children. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 287- 
295— Direct classroom observations of 32 matched 
pairs of grade school children who differed in anx- 
iety scores revealed differences between high and 
low anxious children and between boys and girls. 
Results are discussed in relation to other findings on 
the same Ss.—B. Camp. 


3267. Sarason, Seymour B., Davidson, Kenneth; 
Lighthall Frederick, & Waite, Richard. (Yale 
U.) Rorschach behavior and performance of high 
and low anxious children. Child Develpm., 1958, 
29, 277-285.—Rorschach protocols were obtained 
from 32 matched pairs of grade school children who 
differed in scores on the Test Anxiety and General 
Anxiety scales. Results indicate differences between 
high and low anxious Ss and between boys and girls. 
—B. Camp. 

3268. Schoenfeldt, Betti К. Um teste coletivo 
de personalidade para criancas pre-escolares. [A 
group-personality test for preschool children.] Rev. 
Psicol. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1960, 6, 129-140.— 
A “Projective-Collective Test” was administered to 
300 children between the ages of 6 and 7, from 1949 
to 1959, in order to determine their maturity level 
and to provide a measure of their social and emo- 
tional adjustment. The test has 8 tasks, 4 of which 
involve the coloring of figures representing what the 
child would like to be, like to make, like to have, and 
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would like to be if it were not a human being. The 
4 other figures require the drawing of a house, filling 
in the space between a mother and father figure, 
finishing a half circle, and signing the name. Pre- 
liminary data are presented —G. Soloyanis. 

3269. Smock, Charles D. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Perceptual rigidity and closure phenomenon as a 
function of manifest anxiety in children. Child. 
Develpm., 1958, 29, 237-247.—A relationship between 
relatively high manifest anxiety, shorter latency on 
cognitive and perceptual closure tasks, and greater 
frequency of response to a previously reinforced 
stimulus was hypothesized. The Children's Manifest 
Anxiety scale was administered to 118 5th-grade 
children. “Measures of cognitive-perceptual closure 
and rigidity were individually administered to the 
upper and lower 20 per cent of those Ss (Experiment 
I). Four months later a second series of tasks were 
administered to the total group of Ss and the results 
obtained from the upper, middle, and lower 20 per 
cent of the CMAS were analyzed (Experiment II). 
The results generally confirmed the predicted rela- 
tionships between manifest anxiety and perceptual 
rigidity and closure phenomenon."—JB. Camp. 


(See also Abstract 3817) 


ADOLESCENCE 


3270. Anderson, H. H., Anderson, G. L., Cohen, 
I.H. & Nutt, F. D. (Michigan State U.) Image 
of the teacher by adolescent children in four coun- 
tries: Germany, England, Mexico, United States. 
J. soc. Psychol. 1959, 50, 47—55.— Тһе story-com- 
pletions to one of the Anderson Incomplete Stories 
given by 3178 children" in four countries were used 
to test the hypothesis that "responses from children in 
a more dominating or authoritarian culture will be 
different from those of children in a more integrative 
or more democratic culture." Because the hypothe- 
cated cultural difference їп "image of the teacher" 
was supported by analyses of story completions "it 
is concluded that the Anderson Incomplete Stories 
is an instrument sensitive to cross-national similari- 
ties and differences."—J. C. Franklin. 


3271. Baranyai, Erzsebet, & Lenart, Edith. Az 
irasbeli kozles gondolatlelektani vonasai. [Thought 
psychological traits in written communication.] 
Budapest, Hungary: Akademiai Kiado, 1959. 316 p. 
—5 essays written by the authors on the dynamics 
of logical thought processes in written communica- 
tions of children 10-14 years of age are included in 
this book. Titles of the essays are: [“Thinking dur- 
ing Draft Preparation: The Structuring and Con- 
densation of the Content"], [“The Thought Process: 
Introduction and Conclusion"], [“Logical Connec- 
tions in the Smaller Parts of the Content”], [^Varia- 
tions in the Expression of Thought Continuity’], 
and [‘The Personal and Impersonal Tone in the 
Composition"]. (French summary)—E. Friedman. 


3272. Braen, B. B., & Wallen, N. E. Measure- 
ment of rigidity in high school students. PsycAol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 11-17.—" To assess the reliability of the 
Wesley and SDI inventories for a high school sam- 
ple, to compare the scores of the high school group 
with scores previously obtained with college students, 
to examine the relationship of the Wesley scale to 
the SDI total score and subscores, and to examine 
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the relationship between each of the rigidity meas- 
ures and the Lorge-lhorndike Test, Non-Verbal 
Battery . . . 283 high school students [were tested]. 
Odd-even reliabilities were lower for the high school 
Ss who were also significantly lower in manifest 
rigidity. There were no significant sex difference. 
... The SDI total score and Wesley scale appeared 
to measure the same variable, the similarity being 
greatest between the Hom-Het item set and the 
Wesley scale. . . . A significant positive relationship 
was found between scores on the two rigidity inven- 
tories and those on the intelligence test. These re- 
sults were in direct contrast with those for the college 
sample."—C. H. Ammons. 


3273. Eichorn, Dorothy H., & McKee, John P. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Physiological instability 
during adolescence. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 255- 
268.— "Physiological data from the files of the Adoles- 
cent Growth Study have been analyzed in terms of 
chronological age and in terms of physiological ma- 
turity in an effort to test the hypothesis that adoles- 
cence is characterized by a temporary decrease in 
physiological stability. For systolic and diastolic 
blood pressure and for pulse rate intra-individual 
variability increases throughout the period from 12 
to 17 or 18 while variability in BMR decreases. 
Variability in body temperature shows little system- 
atic change. Aside from these over-all slopes, no evi- 
dence of a temporary period of heightened variability 
was found for girls and only a slight indication was 
found for boys."—B. W. Camp. 

3274. Ghosh, Molina. Fantasy life of girls at 
the pre-adolescent and adolescent stages. U. Ка- 
jasthan Stud. (Educ.), 1958, 3, 54-82.—10 unstruc- 
tured inkblots and 20 cards (F) of TAT were ad- 
ministered to 2 groups of preadolescents (106 Ss) 
and adolescents (104 Ss). An intelligence test was 
also given, and the Ss were required to write auto- 
biographical accounts. Both groups showed con- 
cern for family, and aggression was revealed in the 
inkblot and TAT story contents. The preadolescent 
girl seemed to be happier. The adolescent girl 
showed eroticism. There was a rise of self-assert- 
ing tendency in the adolescent girls.—U. Pareek. 


3275. Howard, Linda P. Identity conflicts in 
adolescent girls. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1960, 
31, 1-21.—This study supports Ericson's belief that 
the core conflict of adolescence is identity vs. identity 
diffusion, and that the following subsidiary conflicts 
can be subsumed under this main one: self-certainty 
vs. identity consciousness, time perspective vs. time 
diffusion, anticipation of achievement against paraly- 
sis, and sexual identity vs. bisexual diffusion.—G. 
Elias. 

3276. Koegler, Ronald R. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia Medical Center) Chronic illness and the 
adolescent. Ment, Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 111-114.— 
Based on the case history of an adolescent boy. Be- 
cause of normal adolescent preoccupation with the 
body image, changes in the family pattern or a weak- 
ening of family relationships may lead to emotional 
reactions and to the development of symptoms of 
chronic illness.—M. A. .Seidenfeld. 


3277. Marshall, Helen R. Prediction of social 
acceptance in community youth groups. Child 
Develpm., 1958, 29, 173-184.—A sociometric test was 
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given to 270 girls in 23 home economics 4-H clubs 
and 87 boys and 47 girls in 8 agriculture 4-H clubs 
in the same Illinois county. Results confirmed 4 
hypotheses: “(a) In child or youth groups, age has 
a positive, low correlation (.15-.20) with sociometric 
status. (b) Sociometric status in both sex groups 
is higher for girls than for boys. (c) Level of per- 
formance or achievement in the skills and knowledge 
essential for or being taught to the group is posi- 
tively related to sociometric status. (d) Sociometric 
status in one group has a positive and fairly high 
correlation (.50-.60) with sociometric status in 
groups of different membership.” —B. Camp. 


3278. Meyer, William J. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
stability of patterns of primary mental abilities 
among junior high and senior high school stu- 
dents. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 795-800.— 
"The Primary Mental Abilities Test, Age 11-17, was 
administered to one hundred children as they began 
the eighth grade. The test was readministered as the 
subjects concluded the eleventh grade. Correlations 
between corresponding subscores at each grade level 
and between total score at grade eight and specific 
abilities at grade eleven permit the conclusion that 
prior measure of an ability predicts subsequent per- 
formance on that ability somewhat better than the 
total score (a measure of general ability). This is 
particularly true of the N and S abilities. Patterns 
of subscores on each ability in grade twelve were 
found to be clearly dependent upon subscore patterns 
obtained in grade eight."—JV. Coleman. 


3279. O’Hara, Robert P., & Tiedeman, David V. 
(Boston Coll.) Vocational self concept in adoles- 
cence. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 292-301.—Selí- 
concept theory is applied to vocational development 
by means of an empirical formulation. The areas 
of aptitude, interest, social class, and values were 
investigated in a group of 1021 boys attending a 
private Catholic day school. Stages in the clarifica- 
tion of vocational self-concepts utilized the criteria 
of discreteness, dominance, and irreversibility. “. 
our data indicate increasing clarification of self con- 
cepts in four vocationally relevant areas.” Other 
findings ате noted—M. M. Reece. 


3280. Peck, R. F., & Havighurst, R. J., Cooper, 
Ruth; Lilienthal, J., & More, D. The psychology 
of character development. New York: Wiley, 
1960. xviii, 267 p. $6.50.—A motivational theory 
of character structure and development is proposed 
on the basis of the 2nd of 2 studies of adolescent 
character development, an extensive longitudinal 
study using both projective and objective tests and 
observations of 34 children from their 10th to 17th 
year in a small midwestern city. Individual char- 
acter is found to be “a persisting pattern of attitudes 
and motives which produce a rather predictable kind 
and quality of moral behavior.” The structure of 
character is the product of learning. The relative 
influences and limitations on this process are defined. 
A 54-page appendix gives detailed description of 
methodology and data instruments—C. M. Scott. 


3281. Srivastava, Champa. Some aspects of 
growing of adolescent Barela girls. Vidya Bhawan 
Stud., 1956-57, 5, 76-81—A study of 18 tribal girls 
in the age group of 12-17 was made for the follow- 
ing aspects of growing up: cultural setup, the status 
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of the girl in the community, early education, adoles- 
cent’s participation in economic activities, the family 
life, and adolescent's sex and marriage. The tech- 
niques adopted were participant observation, inter- 
viewing informants, and examination of related stud- 
ies. The result showed that the community is agri- 
cultural and is organized on a partilineal pattern. 
The community is disintegrating. The girls con- 
tribute an equal share to the economic welfare of the 
family.—U. Pareek. 


Maturity & AGING 


3282. Anderson, John E. (U. Minnesota) The 
use of time and energy. In James E. Birren (Ed.), 
Handbook of aging and the individual (see 35: 703) 
Pp. 769-796.—Aging results in efficiency of behavior 
at the cost of variability. Man is an energy system 
producing activity directed by a coupled control sys- 
tem. Spontaneous activity increases during growth, 
but probably declines after maturity. With develop- 
ment, there is a stabilization and ordering within and 
among systems of behavior. The content of and ar- 
rangement of learned patterns of behavior in time is 
affected by the culture, Work is a major nucleus of 
life activities. Quality of creative output is highest 
in youth, but quantity remains high throughout life. 
Interests remain stable throughout life. Although 
older people retire, they must find new activities to 
replace the old. (54 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

3283. Berner, P., & Hoff, H. Krisen des Alt- 
werdens. [Crises in aging.] Vita hwm., 1959, 2, 
165-190.—The growing proportion of aged persons 
in practically all countries is becoming such a serious 
problem that preventive measures are required to 
control disturbances and maladjustments common in 
old age. This paper presents an evaluation of the 
physical and mental characteristics of normal and 
pathological aging. Psychological problems in old 
age are investigated by way of the analysis of the 
social background and psychodynamics of the individ- 
ual old person. Mental disturbances in old age can 
be thought of in psychosomatic terms, i.e, that psy- 
chological problems hasten the breakdown of cere- 
bral tissue leading to further deterioration and mal- 
adjustments—J. L. Yager. 

3284. Birren, James E. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Principles of research on 
aging. In James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook of 
aging and the individual (see 35: 703). Pp. 342.— 
Chronological age is an important tool for classify- 
ing data about people. While age is not a manipula- 
tive variable, systematic differences between old and 
young enable experimental comparison. | This section 
deals with concepts of social, psychological, and bio- 
logical age; the usefulness of various research de- 
signs and statistics in the study of aging ; criteria for 
evaluating research; and implications for studying 
changes in the organization of behavior. (55 ref.)— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

3285. Botwinick, Jack. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Drives, expectancies, and 
emotions. In James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook 
of aging and the individual (see 35: 703). Pp. 739- 
768.—Comparative study of behavioral plasticity 
limits of aging organisms would aid in evaluation 
and development of procedures to maximize produc- 
tive output of the elderly. Studies in a number of 
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different modalities suggest a tendency for decline in 
drive with age. Older people require more prepara- 
tory time to make a response. The deterioration in 
expectancy functions is related to theory of brain 
damage. Age changes in emotional expression are 
difficult to assess without first knowing what normal 
aging is like. Older individuals may withold re- 
sponses in situations calling for novel acts because 
of a need for greater accuracy. (76 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson, 


3286. Braun, Harry W. (U. Pittsburgh) Per- 
ceptual processes. In James E. Birren (Ed.), 
Handbook of aging and the individual (see 35: 703). 
Pp. 543-561.—Old age brings a decline in auditory 
sensitivity, visual efficiency, and visual acuity, but 
also brings more benefit from increased illumination. 
There is an increase in the thresholds for sweet, 
vibration, pain, and corneal sensitivity. Tolerance 
for cold and heat decreases. Elderly individuals show 
decreased perceptual speed and have greater difficulty 
in discriminating ambiguous stimuli. (89 ref.)—B. 
S. Aaronson. 

3287. Burgess, E. W. (Ed.) Aging in western 
societies. Chicago Univer. Press, 1960. xvi, 492 p. 
$7.50.—This book is one of 3 that has resulted from 
plans of an Inter-University Council in Social Geron- 
tology to provide comprehensive reference work in 
the field of aging. It covers major developments in 
western Europe and Great Britain. There are 3 
parts, the 1st comprising 11 chapters. These chap- 
ters discuss cultural influences, population trends, 
employment, income, housing, health, family, leisure, 
and research. The editor has a final chapter of re- 
sumé and implications. Part II consists of 14 se- 
lected case studies, each prepared by an individual 
author; and Part III is made up of 15 selected ac- 
tuarial-type statistical tables.—J. Botwinick. 


3288. Busse, Ewald W. (Duke U.) Psycho- 
pathology. In James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook 
of aging and the individual (see 35: 703). Рр. 364— 
399.—A review of mental disorders of particular im- 
portance in the later years with a stress on symptoms, 
etiology, and pathology. Presentation follows the 
outline of the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
the American Psychiatric Association. The organic 
brain disorders are a serious medical and socioeco- 
nomic problem, but the psychogenic disorders are 
equally important and need to be recognized. (76 
ref,)—B. S. Aaronson. 


3289. Freeman, G. L. CNS acuity in aging. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 98.—20 men (10 aged 45 and 
10 aged 65) participated in a pair of CNS “acuity” 
tests. “Опе measured simple serial reaction times, 
the other speed and accuracy in making more com- 
plicated serial responses to a bifurcate ‘stress inter- 
view’ task. А significant different (t test) was in- 
dicated for the first test, with older men making 
slower responses, The complicated test showed no 
significant difference between the two groups in 
either speed or accuracy; in fact, there were as many 
high scorers among the older men in this ‘stress in- 
terview’ as in the younger group.”—C. H. Ammons. 

3290. Gerard, R. W. (U. Michigan) Aging and 
organization. In James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook 
of aging and the individual (see 35: 703). Pp. 264— 
275.—Organisms are complex systems in space-time. 
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Behaving involves temporary changes in the system, 
often with permanent or longlasting effects. A 
hierarchy of being, behaving, and becoming exists, 
As systems become more complex, changes become 
more irreversible. Aging is a description of decay 
of systems over time, and it is important to determine 
the subsystem most critical for aging of the whole. 
More complex systems age more rapidly. Applica- 
tion of this model to the nervous system postdicts 
empirical findings of changes in psychological func- 
tion with ongoing age. (41 ref.)—B. 5. Aaronson, 


3291. Griew, Stephen. (U. Bristol, England) 
A further note on uncertainty in relation to age. 
Gerontologia, 1959, 3, 335-338.—A previous experi- 
ment showed that in old age response latency in- 
creases whenever there are several sources from 
which a signal might come, even though the response 
is the same no matter which signal source is used. 
This study (using 8, 4, 2, and 1 signal sources) 
reports that when the duration of signal exposure is 
reduced below the normal reaction time, age differ- 
ences in response latency disappear. An explanatory 
hypothesis is put forth.—L. Shatin. 


3292. Hudson, Atwood. (Rockford Coll.) Com- 
munication problems of the geriatric patient. J. 
speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 238-248.—The number of 
speech and hearing disorders in the 15 million in- 
dividuals over 65 years of age is unknown, and re- 
search is needed to determine the incidence. Many 
of the deficits are serious and multiple. Rehabilita- 
tion should be multidisciplinary. Every available re- 
source—federal, state, and local—is needed, and pro- 
fessional persons in the field of speech and hearing 
disorders should join other scientists in studying the 
process of aging —M. F. Palmer. 


3293. Jerome, Edward A. (National Inst. Men- 
tal Health, Bethesda, Md.) Age and learning: Ex- 
perimental studies. In James E. Birren (Ed.), 
Handbook of aging and the individual (see 35: 703). 
Pp. 655-699.—It is usually hypothesized that aging 
individuals lose the ability to learn. Methodological 
difficulties in studying learning and aging which make 
for problems in evaluating this hypothesis are set 
forth. Data on response acquisition, retention, and 
transfer and interference are presented. The fact 
that certain factors relevant to aging are often con- 
trolled in experiments makes it difficult to decide 
whether or not capacity to learn does decline with 
age. (51 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


3294. Kahn, R. L., Goldfarb, A. I., Pollack, М, 
& Gerber, I. E. (New York State Dept. Mental 
Hygiene, Queens Village) The relationship of 
mental and physical status in institutionalized aged 
persons. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 120-124.— 
A random sample of aged persons and institutions 
caring for them was obtained in New York City. 
Results showed a high degree of interrelationship be- 
tween mental and physical functional status. No re- 
lationships were found between these two factors ап 
type of institution or chronological age.—N. 
Pronko, 


_ 3295. Kay, Harry. (Oxford U., England) Theo- 
ries of learning and aging. In James E. Birren 
(Ed.), Handbook of aging and the individual (see 
35: 703). Рр. 614-654.—Learning theory has been 
too narrow and gerontology too broad to permit 
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much interaction. Expansion of learning theory in- 
volves a number of problems of interest to geron- 
tology. These include: short term memory; speed of 
assimilation; influence of environmental experiences, 
early and late in life; ability to modify experiences, 
transfer; neurological issues; motivation; and clinical 
problems, (155 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


3296. Kleemeier, Robert W. (Washington U., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Behavior and the organization of 
the bodily and the external environment. In 
James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook of aging and the 
individual (see 35: 703). Pp. 400-451.—Environ- 
ment includes not only that which surrounds the in- 
dividual but his body as well. Changes in body form 
with age are an important influence on behavior. 
Declining visual and auditory acuity create new 
visual and auditory environments to which the in- 
dividual must adjust. The limits within which 
thermal and atmospheric conditions permit adaptation 
become increasingly circumscribed with advancing 
age. Other factors which influence the elderly per- 
son in his home and community are considered. 
Problems in the design of dwellings for the aged are 
noted. (127 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


3297. Kuhlen, Raymond С. (Syracuse U.) 
Aging and life-adjustment. In James E. Birren 
(Ed.), Handbook of aging and the individual (see 
35: 703). Pp. 852-897.—The study of life adjust- 
ment in aging has been handicapped by definition and 
measurement problems. Individuals show a need for 
continued expansion in early life followed by de- 
velopment of ego defenses against the anxiety gen- 
erated by physical and social losses. Adjustment 
measures should relate curvilinearly to aging. Anx- 
iety should be essentially unrelated to aging. In- 
creased susceptibility to life-crises should be present 
in the aged. Chronological age is of less importance 
than more personal factors in the life style of each 
person. Although personality has continuity, age- 
related changes do occur. Positive self-image and 
age identification, health, and socioecenomic status 
all influence adjustment in old age. (156 ref.)— 
B. S. Aaronson. 


3298. Landahl, Herbert D. (U. Chicago) Bio- 
logical periodicities, mathematical biology, and 
aging. In James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook of 
aging and the individual (see 35: 703). Pp. 81-115. 
—While it may yet be too early for any general 
mathematical theories of aging, mathematical models 
can be applied to certain isolated problems. The role 
of time in biological processes is discussed. The 
mathematical properties of stimulus-response systems 
and survival rates are discussed and applied to a 
number of biological problems, including response 
patterns to afferent stimulation. There is a discus- 
Sion of a number of mathematical models together 
With suggestions for models to predict some of the 
Physiological and psychological effects of aging. (49 
ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


3299. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) А com- 
Parison of the Coloured Progressive Matrices 
(CPM) with the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (WAIS) in a normal aged white male popu- 
lation. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 288-291.—Ss were 
89 males attending golden age clubs, ages 60-84. 
Results suggest the feasibility of using the CPM with 
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such populations. Abbreviated scales are suggested. 
—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3300. McFarland, Ross A., & O'Doherty, Brian 
M. (Harvard U.) Work and occupational skills. 
In James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook of aging and 
the individual (see 35: 703). Рр. 452-500.—The 
efficiency of older people at work and their perform- 
ance in industry is discussed. Methods of matching 
older people with jobs are noted. Functional age is 
more important in measuring abilities than chrono- 
logical age. Changes in vision and audition are most 
likely to affect performance. Psychomotor skill de- 
cline causes slowing which is compensated by greater 
accuracy. Degenerative changes in mental ability 
are compensated by increased judgment. Individ- 
uals should be matched to their job in line with their 
changing abilities. Older workers' performance on a 
job depends on the job. No good methods for train- 
ing the aging working population have as yet been 
evolved. (103 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


3301. Magladery, John W. (Johns Hopkins 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Neurophysiology of aging. 
In James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook of aging and 
the individual (see 35: 703). Pp. 173-186.—Apart 
from special sense organs, peripheral degeneration 
in end organs and nerve pathways account for only 
a small fraction of the increase in motor response 
times in the old. Evidence of aging changes in the 
functioning of the nervous system itself will soon 
come from physiological studies in man. Though 
latency changes in simple tendon reflexes seem little 
affected by aging, regulation of their thresholds by 
varying psychological conditions may alter with 
aging. More studies of segmental mechanisms oper- 
ating at spinal cord and brain stem levels is needed. 
Studies of aging in larger animals seem a prime 
necessity. (69 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


3302. Pollack, R. H. Figural after-effects as a 
function of age. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 
417-423.—The purpose was to test the developmental 
hypothesis deriving from the theory of cortical satia- 
tion and to show the actual pattern of chronological 
development of this phenomenon. The hypothesis 
indicated by the satiation concept was not confirmed. 
However, significant changes in the frequency of 
occurrence of figural aftereffects with age were dem- 
onstrated. A notion of a single underlying process 
must be rejected, An explanation in terms of a 
change with age in the processes underlying figural 
aftereffect is proposed—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3303. Riegel, Klaus F. (U. Hamburg, Germany) 
Personality theory and aging. In James Е. Birren 
(Ed.), Handbook of aging and the individual (see 
35: 703). Pp. 797-851.—Serious methodological 
problems exist in relating personality theory to ag- 
ing. The inclusion of time and stimulus repetition 
is of special significance. Personality theories dif- 
fer among themselves with respect to what they con- 
ceive as the major dimension of personality, and 
personality itself is undefined. Experimental ap- 
proaches and operational methods need to be adopted 
for the study of these problems. Systematization 
of theoretical variables is needed. It may be better 
to study subsystems than the total personality at 
the present time until greater knowledge permits 
integration into a single system. Greater formaliza- 
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tion may be a first step towards this goal. (230 ref.) 
—B. S. Aaronson. 


3304. Simon, J. Richard. (State U. Iowa) 
Changes with age in the speed of performance 
on a dial setting task. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 169- 
174.—'24 subjects, age 18-34, and 16 subjects, age 
59-85, made both fine and gross adjustments of 
dials. The older group required an average of 45% 
longer to adjust the dials, but only 14% longer to 
travel between dials. Speed of travel varied with 
the nature of the preceding and subsequent tasks.” 
—B. T. Jensen. 

3305. Sjögren, Torsten, & Larsson, Tage. (Car- 
oline Inst, Stockholm, Sweden) The changing 
age-structure in Sweden and its impact on mental 
illness. Bull. WHO, 1959, 21, 569-582—In a 
study of senile psychoses in Sweden, "No sign was 
discerned of a trend towards an increasing morbidity- 
risk for senile psychosis in the different age-groups, 
the increasing number of admissions to hospitals 
being due to other, mainly social and economic, 
causes.” The conclusion is reached that in Sweden 
"the increased economic burden created by the 
growing number of old persons can largely be offset 
by an increase in the relative number of able-bodied 
persons in the higher age groups."—J. C. Franklin. 


3306. Talland, George A. (Harvard U. Medical 
School) Facilitation of accurate perception by 
anticipatory sets: The progressive effects of ag- 
ing. Gerontologia, 1959, 3, 339-350.—2 groups of 
Ss (ages 65-89) and 1 group of men and women 
(ages 20-40) were required to give vocal reproduc- 
tions of stimulus words presented at the individual's 
threshold of intelligibility. Anticipatory sets facili- 
tated accurate auditory perception in all age groups, 
but accuracy diminished with age. Age effects ap- 
peared first when the task involved either rapid 
shifting from one set to another or the formulation 
of a new set while a previous expectancy was still 
in operation. Caution in making responses increased 
with age.—L. Shatin. 


3307. Townsend, Peter. (London School Eco- 
nomics & Political Science, U. London, England) 
Social surveys of old age in Great Britain, 1945- 
58. Bull. WHO, 1959, 21, 583-591.—From 33 sur- 
veys conducted between 1945 and 1958 investigating 
the social needs and circumstances of old people, “the 
fact emerges that family ties are stronger than is 
perhaps realized and that most of the aged live a 
reasonably secure life within their families.” How- 
ever, "a small minority exists whose distress is 
evident and who do not seem to be contacted by 
social welfare agencies.” In a discussion of how 
the needs of this group can be met, "it is suggested 
that the pattern of home and welfare services should 
be based less on administrative tradition and more 
on the way of life of the people.’—J. C. Franklin. 


3308. Von Mering, Otto, & Weniger, Frederick 
L. (U. Pittsburgh) Social-cultural background 
of the aging individual. In James E. Birren (Ed.), 
Handbook of aging and the individual (see 35: 703). 
Pp. 279-335.—Older persons in modern society have 
usually been employed by large corporations and 
have obtained economic security through organiza- 
tional systems of social security. Retirement is 
based on actuarial fixed age limits. Smaller families 
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and increased occupational and geographical mo- 
bility have shifted responsibility for care of the 
aged from family to public. There is little oppor- 
tunity for active participation after retirement. In- 
creased life expectancy is accompanied by boredom 
and the prospect of prolonged physical debility and 
terminal incapacity. (152 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


3309. Weiss, Alfred D. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Sensory functions. In 
James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook of aging and the 
individual (see 35: 703). Рр. 503-542 —Since al- 
most all sensory functions decline with age, there 
is a loss in the quantity and quality of available in- 
formation. The decrement affects various modalities 
differently so that compensation is possible. Changes 
may be neural or nonneural. According to the most 
powerful hypothesis, neural changes involve reduc- 
tion in nerve cell populations which reduces chan- 
nel capacity. Signal transmission becomes slower 
with age. The dispute over whether aging is a 
disease seems primarily semantic. Environmental 
manipulation to help adaptation seems indicated in 
the aged. (152 ref.) —B. 5, Aaronson. 


3310. Welford, Alan T. (St. John's Coll., Cam- 
bridge U., England) Psychomotor performance. 
In James E. Birren (Ed.), Handbook of aging and 
the individual (see 35: 703). Pp. 562-613.—Per- 
formance among older people is limited more by 
central than by peripheral mechanisms. There may 
be some compensation from reduced rate of per- 
formance. Performance changes become more 
marked as tasks increase in complexity. Ап im- 
portant cause of difficulty is interference with short- 
term retention by intervening activity. Given the 
chance, older people shift emphasis from speed to 
accuracy. The relation of age changes in sensori- 
motor performance to other variables is briefly re- 
viewed, and implications for industry are noted. 
(87 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


(See also Abstracts 2974, 3143, 3174, 3186, 3339, 
3521, 3663, 3701, 4059, 4092, 4211) 
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3311. Bauer, Raymond A. (Harvard Business 
School) N +1 ways not to run a railroad. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 650-655.—Although "attack- 
ing what I consider to be a series of simplistic fal- 
lacies in thinking about social control, it is my in- 
tention to encourage a responsible realistic discus- 
sion of the issues." Опе fallacy is that it is pos- 
sible to establish a completely unchanging socia 
order, a “total state" which once established will con- 
tinue running in unchanging form. “А second fal- 
lacy in thinking about social control in the ‘total 
state’ is that the major problems are those of political 
loyalty.” A third fallacy is “the tacit assumption 
that the problem of social control is solely one О 
the control of individual behavior.” The determinism 
versus free-will controversy is irresolvable. Com- 
plete determinism “can never be proven or disproven 
for one reason: our knowledge is and must always 
be finite."—S. J. Lachman. 


3312. Hartley, Eugene L., & Wiebe, Gerhart 
D. (Eds) (City Coll. New York) Casebook in 
social processes. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
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1960. xii, 534 p. $3.75.—The contents of this book 
come entirely from official records of hearings con- 
ducted by committees of the United States Senate 
or House of Representatives, except for some intro- 
ductory pages and several paragraphs of orientation 
that precede each topic dealt with by the hearings. 
The authors’ purpose is to bring the student of the 
behavioral sciences into contact with behavioral- 
science problems and processes as they appear in 
the deliberations of the United States Congress. 
The following topics were covered in the hearings 
reviewed: bills concerning the provision for a stand- 
ardized version of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
brainwashing, the small farm, urban renewal in 
selected cities, civil rights, juvenile delinquency, 
Klamath Indians of Oregon, and the world situation. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

3313. Lauterbach, Albert. (Sarah Lawrence 
Coll.) Man, motives, and money: Psychological 
frontiers of economics. (2nd ed.) Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell Univer. Press, 1959. xii, 312 p. $5.00— 
This book concerns "the psychic processes that de- 
termine . . . important happenings in economic life." 
Tt attempts to answer the questions: (a) What non- 
economic factors influence business behavior? (b) 
Can economic reforms hope to reduce the social 
causes of personal insecurity? (c) Does economic 
reform presuppose a different kind of human being? 
“. „ „. the time has not come to formulate a general 
theory of economic psychology. Yet the need is 
great for . . . such insights as are available today.” 
(250-item bibliogr.)—C. A. Bennett. 


3314. Lewis, Donald J. (Louisiana State U.) 
Stimulus, response, and social role. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 50, 119-127.— "The primary purpose of 
the... paper has been to determine what ante- 
cedent and consequent (stimulus and response) 
events the term ‘role’ refers to. Whether or not the 
suggested definition of ‘role’ is accepted, the attempt 
to reduce the term to observables is valuable for at 
least two reasons: (a) It makes clear that the sub- 
ject matter of large areas of social sciences is the 
same; (b) It is a necessary step in determining the 
extent to which the principles of learning psychology 
are useful for social psychology."—J. C. Franklin. 


3315. Maslow, Abraham H. (Ed. New knowl- 
edge in human values. New York: Harper, 1959. 
xiv, 268 p. $4.50—This volume, with foreword by 
Pitirim А. Sorokin, contains papers presented at 
a conference on human values organized by the 
Research Society for Creative Altruism and held 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1957. A paper by Sorokin attributes to love a gi- 
gantic potential power. The philosopher К. S. Hart- 
man argues that a science of value is a theoretical 
possibility, and the philosopher H. Margenau dis- 
cusses the scientific basis of value theory. The 
Physical scientist G. Bronowski discusses the values 
Which are presupposed by scientific activity. L. von 
Bertalanffy and T. Dobzhansky discuss different 
aspects of the biological perspective on value theory. 
A. H. Maslow, G. W. Allport, Erich Fromm, and 
Kurt Goldstein offer their respective philosophies 
of values derived from a background of social, psy- 
chological, or psychiatric interests. G. Kepes dis- 
cusses the special values of art; D. T. Suzuki, values 
in Zen; and W. Weisskopf and P. Tillich each offer 
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an existential philosophy of values. D. Lee presents 
a viewpoint based on her research in cultural an- 
thropology. A 2nd part of the volume contains 
discussion and biographical notes.—R. F. Creegan. 

3316. Quarantelli, Enrico 1. (Ohio St. U.) 
Images of withdrawal behavior in disasters: 
Some basic misconceptions. Soc. Probl., 1960, 8, 
68-79.—Misconceptions about 3 images of with- 
drawal behavior, that of panic, dependency, and con- 
trol, are discussed in terms of their theoretical and 
practical implications. Even under severe stress 
people do not become completely irresponsible 
(panic) or totally impotent (dependent); rather 
they seek in conjunction with others to solve their 
withdrawal problems in those ways that appear 
most reasonable to them as they view the situation. 
(50 ref.) —R. M. Frumkin. 

3317. Roe, Anne. Syracuse Scales of Social 
Relations. Personnel guid. J. 1960, 39, 310.— Test 
review.—S. Kavruck. 

(See also Abstracts 2967, 3255) 
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3318. Alfert, Elizabeth. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) A multiple score personality test admin- 
istered to German and Austrian students: Cross- 
cultural vs. intra-cultural differences. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 37-46.— Comparisons of scores of 
Vassar College students with those of small samples 
of German and Austrian students indicate that "in- 
tercultural differences . . . were less significant than 
personality differences within each culture.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 

3319. Arkoff, Abe. (U. Hawaii) Need patterns 
in two generations of Japanese Americans in 
Hawaii J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 75-79.—Results 
of Edwards Personal Preference Schedule admin- 
istrations to samples of 2nd and 3rd generation 
Japanese Americans were compared with each other 
and with an American "normative" group. “Differ- 
ences between the several groups suggested ап ac- 
culturation process with the third generation Jap- 
anese Americans intermediate between the second 
generation group on one side and the American 
normative group on the other."—J. C. Franklin. 

3320. Bagh, D. (Santiniketan, India) An ex- 
perimental study of Rorschach characteristics 
of different cultural groups of rural Bengal In- 
dian J. Psychol., 1958, 33, 55-66.— Tables are given 
for Rorschach results on 4 different cultural groups: 
Group А, an uneducated, low-prestige group; Group 
B, an educated, high-prestige group; Group C, a 
9th-grade adolescent group; and Group D, a Muslim 
group otherwise comparable to Group B—C. Т. 
Morgan. i ne cl 

3321. Barnes, J. A. uture developments in 
anthropological dus. Aust. J. Psychol., 1960, 
12, 21-33.—Various specializations within the field 
of anthropology are discussed with particular ref- 
erence to the current situation in Australia.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. i 

3322. Boesch, Ernest E. The Bangkok project, 
step опе. Vita hum., 1960, 3, 123-124.— "The author 
sketches the importance of cross-cultural psychology 
for personality theory and for applied psychology. 


He then describes the main working features of 
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the International Institute for Child Study in Bang- 
kok, an institution for comparative research in child 
psychology. After showing the problems he met 
as a director of this institute, he gives the main 
outline of the first research step, carried out in the 
years 1956 to 1958. Based on the survey of results 
available up to now, methodological principles and 
important problem-areas of cross-cultural research 
are outlined.” —Author summary. 

3323. Fishman, Joshua A. (Yeshiva U.) Amer- 
ican Jewry as a field of social science research. 
Yivo Annu. Jewish soc. Sci., 1958-59, 12, 70-102.— 
Jews constitute a very sizeable proportion of Amer- 
ica’s social scientists. It is therefore all the more 
strange that very few social scientists have taken 
American Jewry as an object of scientific study. 
This would require special preparation, regarding 
which the author offers several suggestions. He 
discusses more fully some of the difficulties in con- 
cepts and in methodology and outlines some sources 
of “good” hypotheses. He also suggests a number 
of research possibilities—S. Glasner. 

3324. Leblanc, M. Personnalité de la femme 
katangaise: Contribution à l'étude de son ac- 
culturation. [Personality of the Katanga woman: 
Contribution to the study of her acculturation.] 
Louvain, Belgium: Publications Universitaires, 1960. 
403 p. FB 380.—A comparison between more 
acculturated (Elisabethville) and less acculturated 
(Kolwezi) in the Katanga province of the Congo. 
Cultural data on adult life and child training are 
presented as background. А Sentence Completion 
'Test was prepared to elicit responses relevant to 
cultural differences, especially in relations between 
the sexes. Applied to both sexes, it showed the 
expected variation with degree of acculturation, and 
also with sex (women, of interior position in Ka- 
tanga custom, were more European in their atti- 
tudes than were men). A Thematic Apperception 
Test was prepared and given to women only in the 
2 communities. The more acculturated show su- 
periority on formal characteristics and to some ex- 
tent in content measures intended to reflect ade- 
quacy of adjustment. Detailed comparisons are 
made on a number of need and press variables. Pro- 
tocols are presented (in French, the language used 
by some of the Ss) for 6 Ss on both tests, and for 
8 additional Ss on the Sentence Completion Test 
alone. The history of the 2 tests, including cross- 
cultural use, is reviewed at length—J. L. Child. 

3325. Lehrer, Leibush. (Yivo Inst. Jewish Re- 
search, NYC) Problems of the Jewish ethnic 
character. Vivo Annu. Jewish soc. Sci., 1958-59, 
12, 36-69.—Preliminary discussion of the concept 
of "national character." Detailed discussion of the 
effects upon personality of changes in culture as 
exemplified in the contrast between traditional East 
European Jewish cultural patterns and those of 
modern American Jewish life in the areas of: values, 
education, leadership, intermarriage, leisure-time ac- 
tivities, and identification—S. Glasner. 

3326. Levinson, Marcia H., & Levinson, Daniel 
J. (Harvard U. Medical School) Jews who inter- 
marry: Sociopsychological bases of ethnic iden- 
tity and change. Vivo Annu. Jewish soc. Sci., 
1958-59, 12, 103-130.—A study of 11 Jewish men 
and 5 Jewish women married to Protestant or 
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Catholic spouses, using 2 semistructured interviews, 
a 6-card Thematic Apperception Test, a Sentence- 
Completion Test, and a set of projective questions, 
2 groups of Ss ("the reluctant" and "the emanci- 
pated") dealt with inner conflicts in differing ways, 
For "the reluctants" their intermarriage was a 
form of "neurotic exogamy." For "the enlightened" 
it was part of a general process of assimilation.— 
S. Glasner. 

3327. Malinowski, B. А scientific theory of 

culture and other essays. New York: Oxford U. 
Press, 1960. x, 228 p. $1.50—A paperback edi- 
tion of a book first published in 1944.—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 
3328. Simmons, Ozzie G. (Harvard U.) Am- 
bivalence and the learning of drinking behavior 
in a Peruvian community. Amer. Anthropologist, 
1960, 62, 1018-1027.—In the village district of Luna- 
huana, social drinking by men is defined as an 
integral part of the culture, and drunkenness is ac- 
cepted in a wide range of situations. For these 
timid, evasive, shy men, the thing to do is urge 
your friends to become drunk, after which they will 
feel shame at their incorrect behavior. Women and 
pre-adolescents should not drink. To understand 
this behavior we may trace the acquisition of both 
positive and negative attitudes regarding drinking 
during adolescence.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3329. Smith, M. G. (University Coll, West In- 
dies) Education and occupational choice in 
rural Jamaica. Soc. econ. Stud., 1960, 9, 332-354. 
—The facts reveal a formidable gap between reality 
and desire, between occupational opportunities, ex- 
pectations, and aspirations for rural Jamaican youth. 
Idealization of many occupations therefore results 
in a great amount of frustration, demoralization, and 
anomie. (6 tables)—R. M. Frumkin. 


3330. Voget, Fred W. (U. Toronto) Man and 
culture: An essay in changing anthropological 
interpretation. Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 
943-965.—The issue of man's nature—how it influ- 
ences his cultural behavior and how, in turn, learned 
social behavior can modify his basic nature—hovers 
in the background of explanations of culture pat- 
terns and of how culture changes. Historical re- 
view of anthropological conceptualizations, from 
l9th-century psychogenic evolutionism, to historical 
interactionism, culturalism, functionalism, holism, 
and synthetic interactionism, shows that when the 
interpretation of culture has changed, the explana- 
tion of man’s relation to culture has moved into line 
and vice versa, (119 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. 


(See also Abstracts 3232, 3270, 3281, 3308, 3347, 
3351, 3420, 3440, 3450, 3593, 3960) 


Stratus & Class DIFFERENCES 


3331. Khan, J. M. An investigation into social 
attitudes. Vidya Bhawan Stud., 1955-56, 4, 1-8. 
—An adapted Bogardys Social Distance Scale was 
used to study social distance among some religious 
and communal groups. The prestige ranking of 
22 occupational groups by 116 students was ob- 
tained. In-group feeling about one's caste was uni- 
formly manifested by all groups. Results reveal a 
tendency for the breaking down of old rigidity ап 
restrictions. The teacher had the highest prestige 
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rank followed by laborer, religious teacher, doctor, 
artist, and engineer. The coefficient of concordance 
between 9 different groups was .64.—U. Pareek. 


3332. Kuppuswamy, B. (Mysore, India) А 
scale to measure socioeconomic status. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1959, 34, 1-10.—The scale uses 3 variables 
—education, occupation, and income—as components. 
Weights are assigned to each of 7 items оп each 
scale so as to predict the estimates of status made by 
experienced social workers. Social classes are 
divided into 5 groups.—C. T. Morgan. 


3333. Landecker, W. S. (U. Michigan) Class 
boundaries. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 868-877. 
—‘Class boundaries are conceived as properties of 
a multiple system of stratification composed of sey- 
eral rank systems. In each system, the same popu- 
lation is ranked by a different criterion of status. 
The central question in boundary analysis is: To 
what extent are the incumbents of any two contigu- 
ous ranks of one rank system separated in another? 
The magnitude of a class boundary is measured by 
the degree of such separation. This method is ap- 
plied to the population of Detroit and is used in test- 
ing alternative predictions derived . . . from ‘class 
structure’ and ‘status continuum’ hypotheses.” The 
results reveal “the presence of one major class 
boundary, by which the topmost strata are divided 
from the bulk of the population. Below this elite 
boundary, the dominant feature is a status gradation 
of considerable continuity. . . . The view suggested 
by these findings is that neither the class-structure 
nor the status-continuum hypothesis takes precedence 
over the other, but rather that each is appropriate 
to a different portion of the total continuum."— 
L. Berkowitz. 

3334. McDonagh, Edward C. (U. Southern 
California) Status: A human form of tropism. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1960, 44, 172-177.—Hypotheses on 
human behavior, not necessarily logical or intelli- 
gent but predictable if status values of culture are 
known, are presented. “. . . men in all cultures 
Seem to react compulsively to status values and their 
symbols as if driven by a tropistic need.” The 
amount of effort expended is in direct proportion to 
reward expected, but man can select or reject status 
stimuli.—C. W. Page. 


3335. Moore, Harriett, & Kleining, Gerhard. 
Das soziale Selbstbild der Gesellschaftsschicten 
in Deutschland. [The social self-image of social 
classes in Germany.] Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 
1960, 12, 86-119.—Interviews with persons between 
the ages of 16 and 65, representing various social 
classes, indicates the social images members of par- 
ticular social classes hold of themselves and the 
nature of the social stratification system in Germany. 
(17 те) —R. M. Frumkin. 


3336. Simpson, Richard L., & Simpson, Ida 
Harper. (U. North Carolina) Correlates and 
estimation of occupational prestige. Amer. 16 
Sociol., 1960, 66, 135-140.—Ratings of the 90 oc- 
cupations selected by the NORC were made by a 
group of judges on the responsibility, training, edu- 
Cation, and skill required in each occupation and 
| showed a multiple correlation of .962 with NORC 

Prestige scores. The personal autonomy of the 
jobholder added no significant explanation of vari- 
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ance in prestige. This finding supports the views 
of recent theorists and is consistent with the Davis- 
Moore theory of stratification. An index.of occu- 
pational prestige derived from judges’ ratings of 
the variables would mark an advance over current 
indexes of occupational standing.—R. M. Frumkin, 


(See also Abstracts 3335, 3365, 3639, 3672, 3722, 
4084) 


ATTITUDES 


3337. Athey, K. R., Coleman, J. E., Reitman, 
A. P., & Tang, J. (Berkeley, Calif.) Two experi- 
ments showing the effect of the interviewer’s 
racial background on responses to questionnaires 
concerning racial issues. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 
244—246.—4 interviewers, 2 Caucasian, 1 Negro and 
1 Oriental, asked questions in interviews with house- 
holders and college-campus passersby. In 1 experi- 
ment, 50 respondents were questioned by each of 2 
interviewers; in the other, each of 2 interviewers 
questioned 25 freshmen, 25 seniors, and 25 house- 
owners. “Both the Oriental and Negro interviewers 
found that people were sensitive to their racial 
origin. . . . [Respondents] scaled down their ex- 
pressions to avoid embarrassing the interviewer of 
the minority race and to protect the 'conversational 
bridge. "—J. W. Russell. 

3338. Bartlett, Claude J., Quay, Lorene Childs, 
& Wrightsman, Lawrence S., Jr. (George Pea- 
body Coll. Teachers) A comparison of two meth- 
ods of attitude measurement: Likert-type and 
forced choice. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 
699—704.— Changes in attitudes of attendants of men- 
tally retarded patients were measured by means of 
a Likert-type and a forced-choice scale. There was 
no significant change between pre- and post-test on 
the forced-choice scale, but there was for the Likert- 
type scale. The results are interpreted as reflecting 
the presence of bias in the Likert scale rather than 
a true shift in attitudes.—J/. Coleman. 

3339. Bergler, Reinhold. Die Konstanz von 
Sozialstereotypien in verschiedenen Lebensaltern. 
[The constancy of social stereotypes in various aps 
Vita hum., 1959, 2, 149-164.—A total of 5185 Ss 
ranging in age from 16 to 70 years in Western 
Germany were asked to select from a set of photo- 
graphs those representative of 2 different character 
traits. A modification of Thomae's Physiognomic 
Test was used. The results show no significant dif- 
ferences among the several age groups in the rela- 
tionship between the test photographs and the true 
traits. Apparently, the stereotypes are constant 
from age to age and seem to reflect the condition- 
ing of the adult from an early stage.—J. L. Yager. 

3340. Christiansen, Bjørn. (Inst. Social Re- 
search, Oslo, Norway) Attitudes toward foreign 
affairs as a function of personality. Oslo, Nor- 
way: Oslo Univer. Press, 1959. 283 p. N. Kr. 15. 
—A comprehensive survey of the relationships be- 
tween attitudes toward foreign affairs and individ- 
wal psychological factors reviews the evidence sup- 
porting and contravening a range of hypotheses 
that invoke generalization of responses, unconscious 
or latent factors, frustration, insecurity, national- 
ism, and knowledge or information level as well as 
the role of social norms and reference groups as 
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determinants of such attitudes. By means of atti- 
tude scales and such projective techniques as the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study and the Blacky tests, several 
hypotheses were tested on samples of applicants and 
students at the military and naval academies in Oslo. 
Detailed analyses of results and English versions of 
the scale are included. The relationships between 
attitudes toward foreign affairs and personality fac- 
tors are found to be complex and to depend at 
least on manifest aggressiveness, latent aggressive- 
ness, and nationalism.—H. W. Riecken. 

3341. Coleman, A. Lee. Social scientists’ pre- 
dictions about desegregation: 1950-1955. Soc. 
Forces, 1960, 38, 258-262.—Specific predictions pub- 
lished by social scientists are cited. Tentative eval- 
uation of the validity of these predictions will prob- 
ably "not be entirely unfavorable to [those] . . . 
who ‘stuck their necks out? ”—A. R. Howard. 

3342. Haller, A. O., & Bray, Barbara. (Mich- 
igan State U.) Attitudes of American students 
differentially liked by Latin American students. 
Personnel guid, J., 1959, 38, 217-221.—The study 
suggests that foreign students tend to like intel- 
lectually-oriented American students—S. Kavruck. 


3343. Lyle, Jack. Semantic differential scales 
for newspaper research. Journalism Quart., 1960, 
37, 559-562, 646.—"Using a collection of adjectives 
actually applied to newspapers by their readers, 
along with word-pairs from earlier research, the 
author devised a special set of scales" adapted from 
the semantic differential for measuring reader atti- 
tudes, Factor loadings for this test are described. 
—D. E. Meister. 

3344. Peak, Helen; Morrison, H. William, & 
Quinn, R. P. (U. Michigan) The generalization 
of attitude change within a serial structure. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1960, 59, 281-297.—"A theory is 
presented which attributes the nature of the response 
made to a stimulus being tested for generalization 
within a serial structure to the combined effects of 
(a) associations formed at the time that the stim- 
ulus-in-training is being associated with a response, 
and (b) the interaction at the time of testing be- 
tween the response to the test stimulus and responses 
to other events associated with the test stimulus." 
The results of an experiment based upon this theory 
are discussed.—J/. Arbit. 


3345. Slusser, G. Н. (U. Texas) Some per- 
sonality correlates of religious orientation. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1654.—Abstract. 


3346. Taylor, Irving A. (New York U.) Sim- 
ilarities in the structure of extreme social atti- 
tudes. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 74 (2, Whole No. 
489). 36 p.—An investigation of the extent to which 
intense “liberalism” and intense “conservatism” are 
similar attitudinal manifestations. Taylor explored 
this relationship by comparing the perceptual closure 
tendencies of individuals scoring in the extreme 
liberal and the extreme conservative groups with 
regard to their authoritarian beliefs and the accept- 
ance of ethnic minorities. The measurements were 
made on the F Scale, a social distance scale con- 
taining a minority subscale and an authority sub- 
scale, 2 perceptual closure scales, and a design scale. 
The results indicate that extreme liberals and con- 
servatives have basic similarities. “. . . perceptual 
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closure and personal distance were interpreted as 
genotypes which reveal themselves in apparently 
opposing phenotypes.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also Abstracts 3375, 3766) 


Measurement 


3347. Pettigrew, Thomas F. Social distance 
attitudes of South African students. Soc. Forces, 
1960, 38, 246-253.—Data closely paralleling Ameri- 
can findings lead to the suggestion that "racial, re- 
ligious, and ethnic prejudices operate in similar 
ways in various Western societies." The data de- 
rive from the anonymous responses of 627 white 
South African college students to an ethnic attitude 
questionnaire.—4. R. Howard. 

3348. Rambo, W. W., & Smith, C. E. (Okla- 
homa State U.) Instruction wording and the 
transitivity of comparative judgments. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1960, 44, 289-290.—In the construction of 
devices for assessing attitudes and opinions, ques- 
tions pertaining to item form, instruction wording, 
and scoring were investigated. 30 student Ss were 
asked to make judgments about national group 
names with respect to desirability as classmates, 
social and fraternal group members, and as dormi- 
tory roommates. “Тһе judgment data were ana- 
lyzed . .. to determine the number of violations 
of transitivity observed under the three instruction 
conditions. The results indicated that there were 
no significant differences noted among the three 
groups."—J. W. Russell. 


(See also Abstracts 3644, 3752, 3998) 


Change 


3349. Carlson, E. R. Word familiarity as à 
factor in forming impressions. Psychol. Rep. 
1960, 7, 18—After reading an article containing 
only common words or one with unfamiliar syno- 
nyms for 22 words, 74 Ss rated their perceptions 
of the author's feelings on 27 10-point scales. Use 
of unfamiliar words led to significantly greater lik- 
ing and respect for the author than did use of 
familiar words, and men showed a tendency to rate 
the author higher than did the women.—C. Н. Ат- 
mons. 

3350. Oad, L. K., & Chatterjee, B. B. Influ- 
ence of camping on shifting social attitudes. U. 
Rajasthan Stud. (Educ.), 1958, 3, 19-53.—The 
study involved 133 students of the basic education 
class. The attitudes that were studied related to 
manual work, self-dependence, sociability, village 
life, organization of camp life and activities, am 
village customs. The results showed that camping 
had positive and beneficial influence on attitudes. 
The postcamp responses of the students were char- 
acterized by a realistic approach. The inventory 
used is given in the appendix.—U. Pareek. 

3351. Rath, R. (Utkal U., Cuttack, India) А 
comparison of attitude scores on some socio- 
cultural and educational issues between two sam- 
ples of college students after an interval of four 
years: (India). J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 57-64. 
—A comparison of the attitudes of 1952 and 1956 
samples of Indian students on a “five-point, scale 
towards six socio-cultural, three educational issues, 
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and three state nationalities belonging to neighbor- 
ing states."—J. C. Franklin. 


3352. Weiss, Walter, & Lieberman, Bernhardt. 
(Boston U.) The effects of “emotional” language 
on the induction and change of opinions. /. soc. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 129-141.— Positive and negative 
low and high "emotional" personal descriptions hay- 
ing "equivalent" cognitive content were exposed to 
Ss in counterbalanced order and attitude and se- 
mantic differential measures made concerning the de- 
scribed person. For negative-first groups emotional 
and nonemotional descriptions were not different 
in effect. For the positive-first Ss, “non-emotional 
description induced more favorable evaluative judg- 
ments than did the emotional . . . similarly, for the 

. negative-first Ss, the favorable, non-emotional coun- 
ter-description produced greater change than the 
emotional" In addition, "the data reveal a kind 
of 'recency' effect; that is, the final responses of 
the positive-first group are less favorable to the 
described person than are those of the negative-first 

J. C. Franklin. 


group."—. 
(See also Abstract 4082) 


Group PROCESSES 


3353. Barlow, John A. (Earlham Coll) Ex- 
perimental demonstration of the fallacy of cer- 
tainty. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 215-218.—"Within 
a small homogeneous group of college students there 
were disagreements held with a very high degree 
of certainty on both sides even on issues of seem- 
ingly determinable fact. In each instance one side 
or the other must seemingly be in error despite the 
reported certainties." Results are discussed in terms 
of the problems of biases with which ап instructor 
must deal in the classroom.—R, J. Seidel. 


3354. Bass, B. M. (Louisiana State U.) Meas- 
ures of average influence and change in agree- 
ment of rankings by a group of judges. Soci- 
ometry, 1960, 23, 195-202 —"'This article has pre- 
sented short cuts for calculating: (a) the average 
agreement in rank order judgment of one member 
of a group with all the other judgments in his same 
group; (b) the changes in average agreement among 
these judges, assessing their coalescence or increased 
conformity to each other as a consequence of their 
interaction; and (c) the relative influence of each 
member upon the other members. "These particular 
methods of measurement have been used in a vari- 
ety of empirical studies testing hypotheses generated 
y a recently published theory of leadership and 
group behavior [see Bass, B. M. Leadership, Psy- 
chology, and Organizational Behavior].'—H. P. 
Shelley. 


3355. Chatterjee, B. B. Geometrical properties 
ОЁ mutual admiration patterning. U. Rajasthan 
Stud. (Educ.), 1958, 3, 1-18—Ranks given by 
Members of 2 hostels were studied to reveal mutual 
admiration patterns. Mathematical properties of the 
mutual admiration polygons were studied evolving 
à geometrical method of representing the data, The 

ndings reveal that there are no sex-determined 
differences in admiration patterning. The variabil- 
Чу in the distribution of the angular deviations is 
Significant, with women showing more variability. 
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The mutual admiration polygons show 2 important 
geometrical properties: the shape of the figure and 
the area enclosed is interrelated with mean goodness 
rank, and the magnitude of the angular deviation 
from the theoretical ideal at the identical radical vec- 
tors also correlates highly with overall goodness 
rank.—U. Pareek. 


3356. Cohen, David; Whitmyre, John W., & 
Funk, Wilmer H. (VA Hosp. Coatesville, Pa.) 
Effect of group cohesiveness and training upon 
creative thinking. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 319- 
322—In the formation of creative thinking groups, 
how well does brainstorming work? 48 Ss were 
divided into trained and untrained samples; and 
cohesive, noncohesive, and “nominal” subgroups of 
2 persons each were formed, based on sociometric 
choice. Several hypothetical problems were dis- 
cussed. An analysis of variance statistical technique 
was used to compare number of responses and num- 
ber of unique responses between the groups. "Brain- 
storming by pairs of superior adults will produce 
more unique ideas when the groups are trained in 
the method and composed of people who like to 
brainstorm together. This is true, however, only 
when they are working on ego-involving problems." 
—J. W. Russell. 


3357. de Montollin, Germaine. Réflexions sur 
l'étude et l'utilisation des petits groupes. [Re- 
flections on the study and utilization of small 
groups] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1960, 
9, 110-121.—"Following a previous article [see Bull. 
Cent, Etud. Rech Psychotech., 1959, 8, 293-310] 
devoted to problems involved in the use of the small 
group as a means of studying the individual and 
the group, some critical reflections are here presented 
upon the use of small groups as a means of action 
for changing attitudes, habits. . . . Criticism bears 
essentially upon the lack of validation of these tech- 
niques and their absence of theoretical foundation. 
It is shown that they are based upon conceptions of 
man and society that are open to discussion and 
that fit into a limited cultural perspective. The 
general conclusion calls for interdisciplinary and 
intercultural research.” —V. Ханиа. 

3358. Giermak, Edwin А. (Marketing Ass. 
America, Chicago, Ill.) Individualism vs. the com- 
mittee process. Advanc, Mgmt., 1960, 25(12), 16- 
19.—A discussion and summarization of the prob- 
lem of the loss of individualism in the committee 
process; conclusion.—£. O. Miller. 

3359. Goswami, Santimoy. (Kharagpur, India) 
A study on influence of eng group and 

rouping according to performance quartiles on 
noe d level. Indian J. Psychol., 1958, 33, 281- 
2844 groups of students were asked to estimate 
the score they expected to make on a cancellation 
test. 3 groups were told that another reference 
group had averaged 125 on the test. 1 reference 
group was postdoctoral students; another, lst-year 
institute students; and the 3rd, industrial workers. 
Level of aspiration was inversely proportional to 
the prestige of the reference group.—C. T. Morgan. 

3360. Jacka, M. Elizabeth. (Northwestern U.) 
The effect of intragroup cohesiveness upon agree- 
ment attempts between groups. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1653.—Abstract. 
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3361. Kanareff, V. T., & Lanzetta, J. T. Effects 
of success-failure experiences and probability of 
reinforcement upon the acquisition and extinction 
of an imitative response. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
151-166.—"'The present study attempted to control 
confidence in ability to perform well independently of 
others by exposing Ss to a predesignated success or 
failure experience on an individual task prior to 
a critical task (a modification of Humphreys’ light 
guessing situation) in which S was first exposed 
to a 'partner's judgment. The sequence of 'part- 
ner's' predictions and of correct predictions in the 
critical task were, in fact, controlled by E. Two 
probabilities of reinforcement for imitation were 
employed, .5 and .8, i.e., 50% of the partner's choices 
were correct in one condition and 80% in another.” 
Complex findings did not verify "generalizations 
based on current knowledge about socially neutral 
responses . . . [nor] support expectancy theory. .. . 
Better understanding of the parameters affecting 
expectations" is needed.—C. Н. Ammons. 

3362. Maier, N. R. F., & Hoffman, L. R. (U. 
Michigan) Quality of first and second solutions 
in group problem solving. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 
44, 278-283,—What effect does having a group solve 
a problem the second time have on the quality of 
group solutions? 100 students were divided into 
25 groups of 4 each to "role play the case of the 
Change of Work Procedures. The roles of the 
foreman and three workers were assigned randomly 
to the members of each group." When they fin- 
ished, "they were asked to arrive at a second solu- 
tion to the problem." Although the double-solution 
method seemed to require little more time, the 
"solution quality was generally increased without a 
loss of acceptance.”—J. W. Russell. 

3363. Maier, N. R. F., & Hoffman, L. R. (U. 
Michigan) Using trained "developmental" dis- 
cussion leaders to improve further the quality of 
group decisions. J, appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 247— 
251.—To test the value of a group discussion tech- 
nique, 22 students, each leading in discussions 2 
groups of 3 persons each, were classified as un- 
trained developmental leaders, trained leaders with- 
out prior experience with the case, and trained lead- 
ers who had the case previously. Recommendations 
about the case were given first from the point of 
view of the company and then from the point of 
view of the individual under discussion after de- 
cisions had been reached. These were compared 
with the E's preferred answer to the problem. “The 
results of the study provide strong evidence for the 
power of the developmental discussion technique 
for producing decisions of high quality."—J. W. 
Russell. 

3364. Mann, John H. (New York U.) The 
effect of inter-racial contact on sociometric choices 
and perceptions. J. soc. Psychol, 1959, 50, 143— 
152—78 Negro and white students were randomly 
assigned to 6-man groups, each of which held leader- 
less discussions 4 times a week for 3 weeks. During 
the Ist and 3rd weeks sociometric self-choices and 
predictions of others’ choices were obtained. These 
were analyzed and showed that in this experimental 
situation inter-racial group contact reduced the use 
of race as a "sociometric friendship criterion" and 
reduced racial prejudice."—J. C. Franklin. 
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3365. Merriam, Alan P., & Mack, Raymond W. 
The jazz community. Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 211- 
222—The jazz community is regarded as “a social 
grouping drawn together by specific attitudes and 
behaviors which stress the differences of the mu- 
sician and his public from people at large.” The 
community is described in some detail, and a number 
of questions regarding it are raised —A. R. Howard, 

3366, Mondlane, E.C. (Northwestern U.) Role 
conflict, reference group and race. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1654.—Abstract. 

3367. Oad, L. K., & Chatterjee, B. B. A study 
of the influence of camping on shifting social pat- 
terns. U. Rajasthan Stud. (Educ.), 1958, 3, 83- 
102— The indices of group interaction, group suf- 
ficiency, group cohesion, and intergroup approach 
were studied in the pre- and postcamping stages, 
Most of the indices showed shifts indicating increased 
social adjustability. Some suggestions to improve 
the organization of camps are offered.—U. Pareek. 

3368. Radlow, Robert, & Berger, Peter. (U. 
North Carolina) Relationship of degree of selí- 
esteem to gossiping behavior. J. soc. Psychol, 
1959, 50, 153-155.—Some evidence was found among 
110 male liberal arts students in a small North Caro- 
lina college for a negative relationship between self- 
esteem and gossiping based on paper and pencil tests 
of self-esteem and selí-ratings of "readiness to in- 
form casual acquaintances of a best friend's illness." 
—J. C. Franklin. 

3369. Reeder, Leo G., Donohue, George A. & 
Biblarz, Arturo. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Conceptions of self and others. Amer. J. Sociol, 
1960, 66, 153-159.—Certain aspects of the Mead- 
Cooley symbolic interactionist hypothesis were tested 
with some military personnel. It was found that 
persons whose self-evaluation disagrees with the 
evaluation rendered by the group are more likely to 
have a greater number of reference groups. 
tables) —R. M. Frumkin. 

3370. Richards, Max D. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Effective staff meetings. Advanc. Mgmt. 
1959, 24(4), 18-21.—A discussion of the composi- 
tion of staff meetings, purposes served by staff meet- 
ings, and recommended procedures for greater group 
effectiveness.—C. T. Morgan. 


3371. Trist, E. L., & Murray, Н. Adoption pro- 
gressive d'une organization de travail en équipe. 
[Progressive adaptation of team work organization. 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1960, 9, 153- 
164.—' The adaptation of work teams from small iso- 
lated groups to hewing longwall working conditions 
in a British coal mine is compared and observed in 
varying conditions. The authors emphasize the im- 
portance of prior understanding among those involve 
in these changes, the beneficial effect of organizing 
the new group on a cooption basis, the advantages 
in discussing ‘salaries and working organization be- 
fore the сһапреѕ.—//. Sanua. 


(See also Abstracts 2970, 3277, 3515, 3613) 


LEADERSHIP 
3372. Bavelas, A. (Stanford U.) Leadership: 
Man and function. Admin, sci. Quart, 1960, % 


491-498.— The distinction between leadership 25 2 
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personal quality and as an organization function is 
made. The former is described as a special combina- 
tion of personal characteristics and the latter as the 
distribution throughout an organization of decision- 
making powers. Leadership in modern organization 
is described as consisting “not so much in the making 
of decisions personally as . . , of maintaining the 
operational effectiveness of decision-making systems 
which comprise the management of the organization.” 
V. M. Staudt. 


3373. Bellows, Roger. (Rutgers U.) Creative 
leadership. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1959. xiv, 338 p. $8.65.—Defining leadership "as 
the process of arranging a situation so that various 
members of a group, including the leader, can achieve 
common goals with maximum economy and a mini- 
mum of time and work," the author presents an 
eclectic theory of leadership with “а special meaning 
which includes creativeness.” In developing this 
theoretical point of view, situations, concepts, and 
methods involved in the process of dynamic leader- 
ship are discussed and documented by empirical stud- 
ies of human relations, group dynamics, motivation, 
and leadership conducted in laboratory, community, 
industry, military, and government settings. The 
18 chapters are organized into 6 main sections: 
“Viewpoints”; “Human Motivation"; "Social Be- 
haviors" ; "Tension, Conflict and Leadership”; “Lead- 
ership Methods"; and "Measuring and Improving 
Teamwork." Topics discussed include communica- 
tions, leadership selection and training, attitude 
change, conference leadership, and training by simu- 
lation.—F. Carleton. 

3374. Evans, G. C. Validity of ascendance 
measurements in group interaction. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 114.—Analysis of appointed-follower activity 
of Ss who were observed while performing in 4-per- 
Son groups is described. “Submissive followers 
[were] significantly less active than ascendant fol- 
lowers, regardless of the type of leader. . . . Ascend- 
ant followers asked significantly more questions of 
each other, gave more opinions and suggestions, and 
acted upon and rejected more suggestions than did 
Submissive followers."—C. H. Ammons. 


3375. Killian, Lewis М. & Smith, Charles U. 

egro protest leaders in a southern community. 
Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 253-257.—Shortly after termi- 
nation of the bus boycott in Tallahassee, Florida, 
panels of Negro and white leaders were interviewed 
and the general adult Negro population of the com- 
munity was sampled to obtain data chiefly concerning 
leadership, Changes in Negro leadership which oc- 
curred during the boycott appear to be becoming 
Permanent because the “new” leaders “adhere rigor- 
ously to the form of militant leadership which is be- 
Coming the trend for Negroes throughout the United 
States."—4, R. Howard. 


CoMMUNICATION 


‚3376. Carlson, Earl В. Psychological satisfac- 
tion and interest in news. Journalism Quart., 1960, 
37, 547-551.—Results of an experiment with 47 col- 
lege students show that “news interest is related to 

) perceived usefulness of an item in attaining goals 
and (2) importance of the goals to the reader.”— 
D. E. Meister. 
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. 3377. Clevenger, Theodore, Jr. Some character- 
istics of the study of communication in 1960. /. 
Commun., 1960, 10, 163-172.—The study of com- 
munication in 1960 is described as follows: "(1) 
communication in 1960 displays . . . ambiguity and 
fragmentation; (2) a striking characteristic . . . is 
its rationalistic faith with an emphasis upon formal- 
holism; (3) ... [it is] methodology-oriented rather 
than content-oriented; [and] (4) ... [it is] char- 
acterized by a great proliferation of theory.” —D. E. 
Meister. 

33/8. Gompertz, Kenneth. The relation of em- 
pathy to effective communication. Journalism 
Quart., 1960, 37, 533-546.—This reviews the 20th 
century literature on the psychological concept of 
empathy. “The author concludes that knowledge of 
the empathic response is basic to an understanding 
of the process of communication and is necessary 
for developing more effective techniques of mass com- 
munication.” (65 ref.)—D. E. Meister. 

3379, Keltner, John W. Communication in dis- 
cussion and group processes: Some research 
trends of the decade 1950-1959, Part I. J. Com- 
mun., 1960, 10, 195-204.—The communication litera- 
ture of the past 10 years is reviewed in relation to 
decision-making, group effects, leadership, motiva- 
tion, size and space factors, etc. (35 ref.)—D, E. 
Meister. 

3380. Nakazima, Sei. (Kyoto U. Japan) A 
study of the sounds of American English and 
Japanese. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 165-172.—Speech 
was recorded and its analysis was oriented to (a) 
help foreigners understand sounds, (b) discuss basic 
problems in understanding a foreign language, (c) 
explain why Japanese are poor in hearing and speak- 
ing foreign languages, and (d) help Japanese over- 
come these difficulties ——D. Bryan. 

(See also Abstracts 3262, 3343, 3442) 


EsTHETICS 


3381. Farnsworth, Paul R. The social psy- 
chology of music. New York: Dryden, 1958. xiv, 
304 p. $4.50—Within a “sociopsychological” ori- 
entation, and with the general thesis that "music 
must look for its explanations far more often to social 
science than to physical science," this work covers 
the following topics: musical structure, including 
scales, intervals, and melody; music as communica- 
tion; musical taste and its measurement; musical 
abilities and problems of evaluating them; and ap- 
plications to physical and mental therapy and to in- 
dustry. A 116-item glossary is appended which de- 
fines “psychological terms for the musician and 
musical terms for the psychologist.”—J. Lyons. 

3382. Horton, David L, & Mecherikoff, M. 
(U. Minnesota) Letter preferences: Ranking the 
alphabet. J. appl. Psychol, 1960, 44, 252-253.— 
“A sample of 100 college students ranked the alpha- 
bet according to their preference for the appearance 
of the capital letter. Rankings are presented for the 
total sample, and for subgroups based on age and sex. 
Coefficients of concordance among judges are low, 
but the rankings for the total sample and the age 
and sex subsamples appear to be quite reliable."— 
Author summary. 

(See also Abstracts 3532, 3546) 
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3383. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 
Recommendations for APA test standards regard- 
ing construct, trait, or discriminant validity. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 546-553.—It is argued 
that in the next edition of Technical Recommenda- 
tions for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic Tech- 
niques “there should be a considerable strengthening 
of a set of precautionary requirements more easily 
classified under construct validity than under con- 
current or predictive validity as presently described.” 
—S. J. Lachman. 

3384. Hutt, Max L., & Briskin, Gerald J. (U. 
Michigan) The clinical use of the Revised Bender- 
Gestalt Test. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. 
viii, 168 р. $5.00—The techniques of inferential 
diagnosis are applied to perceptual-motoric behavioral 
phenomena. Part I describes the history of the pres- 
ent revised test, some general problems in psycho- 
diagnosis, methods of administration, specific test 
factors and their interpretation, and the principles 
of inferential and configurational analysis. Part IT 

‚ provides detailed case illustrations of psychotic and 
neurotic records, of a character problem, an “organic” 
problem, and of a case of mental retardation. Part 
III is concerned with the special problems of assess- 
ment pertinent to certain cases of malingering, re- 
sistance, and physical handicap. A final chapter 
deals with the interpretation of children’s records. 
(14 plates, 48 ref.) —C. M. Franks. 

3385. Loomis, Earl A., Jr. The self in pilgrim- 
age. New York: Harper, 1960. xvii, 109 p. $3.00. 
—From a broad background of theology, medicine, 
and psychoanalysis the Director of the Program in 
Psychiatry and Religion at the Union Theological 
Seminary offers a view of human development that 
uniquely blends modern psychological concepts with 
Judeo-Christian traditions towards a goal of more 
effective self-understanding and integration.—H. P. 
David. 

3386. Madden, J. M. (U. Texas) Context ef- 
fects in evaluative judgments. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 1638.—Abstract. 


3387. Rubenstein, Ben O. (Wayne State U.) 
Freud and Rogers: A comparative study of two 
psychological systems. Pap. Mich. Acad. Sci. Arts 
Lett., 1959, 45, 313-325 —Freud's theory, developed 
from his own early experiences, is genetic, emphasizes 
explanation, advises detachment for the therapist and 
skepticism about therapeutic success, is neutral about 
man’s goodness, and provides a rich and compre- 
hensive psychological system. Rogers disclaims the 
past, extols the unlimited future, finds man good and 
unconditional acceptance of therapy all-powerful, yet 
provides little psychological insight beyond his focus 
on the primary of conscience and the dissociation it 
causes.—4. M. Barch. 


(See also Abstracts 3868, 3875, 3925, 3966) 


New Tests & TEST Construction 


3388. Brengelmann, J. C. (New Jersey State 
Colony, Woodbine) El Test de Reconstruccién de 
Figuras (T.R.F.). [The Figure Reconstruction Test 
(FRT).] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1959, 14, 
515-561—The ЕКТ involves reproducing from mem- 
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ory 12 simple geometric designs. This objectively 
scored test can be used to study learning, stimulys 
arousal, and stimulus recognition, It has further im- 
plications for memory, expressive movement, fatigue, 
and perceptual inclusion. Test scores have high 
validity and reliability. Test results have been valj- 
dated against personality questionnaires, psychiatric 
dignoses, the presence or absence of particular emo- 
tions, age, and intelligence. Implications for cere- 
bral disorder are also noted. (33 ref.)—B. S. Aaron- 
son. 

3389. Cohen-Seat, G., & Rebeillard, Monique, 
Test Filmico Tematico: Fundamento y primeros 
resultados. [The Thematic Film Test: Fundamen- 
tals and first results.] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1959, 14, 147-150.—A projective film test, based on 
the general plan of Murray’s TAT. The stimulus 
materials are a series of film cuts showing ambiguous 
situations involving needs and frustrations in males 
and females. The primary experience so far has 
been with 100 cases including maladapted adolescents 
and normal adults. After each film, Ss are asked 
to describe what they have seen, what led up to it, 
and what will follow. Responses are analyzed in 
terms of formal and thematic content. The test seems 
valuable in elucidating dynamics, even in noncom- 
municative adolescents. It also helps in elucidating 
the nature of response to motion picture situations— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

3390. Comrey, Andrew L., & Soufi, Alladin. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Further investigation of 
some factors found in MMPI items. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 777-786.—"A previously pub- 
lished series of factor analyses of the items within 
various abnormal scales of the MMPI revealed the 
presence of a wide variety of factors. Several of 
these factors were selected for study with a new 
sample. New items were written to measure each 
factor... . A factor analysis of 57 items designed to 
measure nine hypothesized factors resulted in 13 
factors, nine of which could be readily identified with 
those hypothesized."—IV. Coleman. 

3391. Curie, M., & Curie, J. A propos du test 
M.LP. considéré comme un test d'évaluation de 
la maturité du jugement moral [With respect to 
the M.I.P. considered as a test for evaluating the ma- 
turity of the moral judgment] Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1960, 9, 187-192.— The study is 
a critical evaluation of the M.LP. (My Personal 
Ideas) devised a few years ago by Вгипе an 
Novara (Turin) and adapted in France. Results 
show that the M.I.P. probably measures a degree of 
conformity with the judgment norms of the group ОП 
which the test has been standardized.—V’. Sanua. 

3392. Elliott, Lois Lawrence. Effects of item 
construction and respondent aptitude on response 
acquiescence. USAF WADC tech Rep., 1959, No. 
59-362, iii, 12 p.—721 basic airmen at 3 aptitude 
levels were given a 50-item questionnaire with 
kinds of test content in 1 of 3 different item formats. 
“Responses were scored for agreement with the a 
statement. Analysis of variance showed that c 
of acquiescence varied with the form of the items, 16 
content of the items, and the aptitude of the аш 
Positive statements produced more acquiescence t an 
negative statements. Items with considerable per 
sonal reference elicited less acquiescence than 96% 
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tions with little personal reference. Ss of lower in- 
telligence showed more acquiescence than those of 
higher ability.—M. B. Mitchell. 

3393. Fein, Leah G. (Stanford, Conn.) The 
Three-dimensional Personality Test. New York: 
nternational Univer. Press, 1960. xii, 324 p. $6.75. 
—The book deals with the reliability, validity, and 
clinical implications of this projective test for meas- 
uring personality functioning. Data were gathered 
rom 55 normal adults, 50 hospitalized mentally ill 
patients, 53 children in the 9-13-year range, and 31 
alcoholic patients. Some of the areas covered include 
rationale of the test, directions for administering it, 
norms on rate, language, and manipulation variables, 
sex and intergroup differences, and testing of the 
imits. A scoring schedule for functional analysis as 
well as a sample protocol in the appendix are in- 
cluded. (243-item bibliogr.)—H. Feifel. 


3394. Gilbert, Albin R. Persénlichkeitsdiagnos- 
tik im Wege der Begegnung. [Personality diag- 
nostics through encounters with people.] Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1960, 11, 237—253.— Based on the California 
Test of Personality, certain "diagnostic situations" 
were selected. Identification or rejection and the 
reaction time before making a decision in every situ- 
ation were noted and taken as cues for personality 
evaluation. The method is demonstrated on 1 case 
history.—W. J. Koppitz, 

3395. Katz, J. A new figure drawing technique 
for diagnosis and evaluation. Psychoanal. psycho- 
anal, Rev., 1960, 47(2), 103-105.—The patient is 
asked before the beginning and after termination of 
treatment to draw the entire figures of a nude couple 
on the same sheet of paper. If the patient refuses, 
it is not wise to press the issue; it may then be 
dropped as unnecessary. Associations to the draw- 
ings are of value. A careful control study is in- 
dicated.—D. Prager. 


3396. Krah, Ulf. (Inst. Military Psychology, 
Stockholm, Sweden) The Defense Mechanism 
Test: A new method for diagnosis and personnel 
selection. J. appl. Psychol, 1960, 44, 303-309.— 
By throwing TAT pictures on a screen in varying 
degrees of light intensity, precognitive defence or- 
ganization was used to screen 412 aviation cadets. 
Ss drew pictures of what they saw. Protocols were 
rated. Validity varied by rater. The DMT is likely 
to increase the validity of the total test battery. (16 
ref.)—J. W. Russell. 


3397. Parkash, Ved. The reliability of certain 
tests of practical ability: A study in comparative 
Psychometrics. U. Rajputana Stud. (Educ.), 1958, 
2, 1-120.—The investigation involved 6 tests: Pass- 
along, Kohs Block Designs, Cube Construction, Vin- 
cent Models, Form Relations, and Memory for De- 
Signs. The sample consisted of a homogeneous group 
of 122 children, the mean age being 10 years 9 
months, The methods employed were test-retest, 
Split-half, rational equivalence, and analysis of vari- 
ance. Since the different methods gave different re- 
Sults, the blanket term "reliability coefficient" should 
be discarded. Suggestions for the use of new terms 
are given.—U. Pareek. 

„3398. Perris, Carlo. (Hosp. Psiquiatrico Pro- 
vincial, Cremona, Italy) Aplicaciones en el campo 
Clínico de la investigacion del “efecto geométrico- 
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cromatico.” [Applications in the clinical field of 
the investigation of the *geometric-chromatic effect." ] 
Rev. Psicol. gen apl., Madrid, 1959, 14, 33-40.— 
When normals are stimulated by intermittent light 
through closed eyelids, they perceive highly colored 
geometric images ("the geometric-chromatic effect"). 
When this effect is tested for in matched groups of 
20 schizophrenics and 20 normals, both show the 
effect, although some tend to perceive achromatic 
form and some color only. Only schizophrenics re- 
fused to say what they had seen, and only they iden- 
tified the shapes as human figures or other concrete 
objects. The effect seems to have value as a pro- 
jective technique similar to Skinner's tautophone.— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

3399, Pichot, P., & Reiman, S. (Centre Psycho- 
logie Appliquée, Paris, France) Études métro- 
logiques sur un nouveau test de niveau d'aspira- 
tion. [Metrological studies on a new level of as- 
piration test.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 177-185. 
— А simple apparatus is used to present a code test. 
On each trial the S is asked to state the speed and 
accuracy with which he will encode 100 letters. 
Scores are given on reaction time, level of aspira- 
tion, success, judgments, discrepancies, flexibility, ` 
and responsivity. 2 series of experiments, each using 
10 Ss, were run to gather information on the scoring 
and on the test-retest reliability. It was concluded 
that the test is a good one and has satisfactory relia- 
bility.—V. W. Wattenberg. 

3400. Sen, Tapas К, & Kundu, Ramanath. 
(Calcutta U., India) Development of a new In- 
troversion-Extraversion inventory.  Psychologia, 
1959, 2, 128-132.— Contains "the results of item 
analysis and a reliability study of a new Introversion- 
Extraversion inventory developed by the authors and 
administered on two small groups of 86 subjects 
each."—C. T. Morgan. 

3401. Tiedeman, David V. (Harvard U.) Geist 
Picture Interest Inventory. Personnel guid J., 
1960, 38, 506-507.—The Geist Picture Interest In- 
ventory is reviewed.—S. Kavruck. 

3402. Vidal, A., & Guérin, F. Le Test U. 81. 
[The U. 81 Test.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 63- 
101.—The U. 81 Test consists of 28 series of 3 draw- 
ings for which the S is instructed to indicate what 
led to the situation and how it evolved. The elements 
of the responses are scored according to 54 variables 
involving affect, counterforces, outcomes, domains, 
and partners. It was standardized on a group of 113 
masculine and 84 feminine Ss from diverse back- 
grounds, Test-retest reliability is 45, Analysis of 
correlations permits the isolation of 5 modalities of 
interaction between the individual and the environ- 
ment—W. W. Wattenberg. 


(See also Abstract 3268) 


INTELLIGENCE 


3403. Buel, William D. (Pure Oil Co., Chicago, 
Ш.) The validity of behavioral rating scale items 
for the assessment of individual creativity. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1960, 44, 407-412.—In the study of crea- 
tivity, how would it do to have statements about 
creative people obtained in an unstructured interview 
form the basis for rating research personnel? After 
trial with 78 Ss, the data was subjected to linkage 
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analysis. 8 types of items were identified. “It was 
suggested that the items presented may be valid dis- 
criminators between relatively more or less creative 
persons in a wide variety of research areas."—J. W. 
Russell. 


3404. Clément, F. (Centre Gérontologie Claude 
Bernard, Paris, France) Contrôle d'un effet de 
transfert d'apprentissage sur des épreuves sem- 
blables. [Appraisal of the effect of transfer of learn- 
ing on two similar tests.] Кет. Psychol. appl., 1959, 
9, 103-108.—Alternate forms of intellectual efficiency 
tests were given to 29 Ss ranging in age from 39 to 
81 years of age; the intervals between tests ranged 
from 5 days to 1 year. The increase in means from 
the Ist to the 2nd test was statistically significant; 
this is attributed to positive transfer of learning. 
Extreme care should be the rule when interpreting 
individual results following a retest.—W. W. Watten- 
berg. 

3405. Coladarci, Arthur P. (Stanford U.) An 
analysis of Miller Analogies Test score changes. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 817-823.—Explora- 
tory analyses were made of the relationship "between 
initial score and retest score on the MAT, with an 
appreciable interval between tests; the relationship 
between the magnitude of initial score and score im- 
provement; and the relationship between test-retest 
interval and score improvement" The sample in- 
cluded 56 school administrator candidates who had 
taken the MAT twice with a time lapse ranging from 
2 to 86 months. Significant improvement in test 
Scores was observed, but relative score position was 
quite stable, Neither the magnitude of the initial 
Score or the time interval seemed to be significant 
factors in contributing to the gains in scores—W. 
Coleman. 


3406. Fisher, G. M. (Fairview State Hosp., Costa 
Mesa, Calif.) A cross-validation of Baroff’s WISC 
patterning in endogenous mental deficiency. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 349-350.—“The pres- 
ent study attempted to cross-validate the WISC pat- 
terning in endogenous mental defectives reported by 
Baroff (1959). Ranking analyses indicated that only 
8 per cent of the 100 Ss showed the pattern of Object 
Assembly and Block Design in the top third with 
Similarities in the bottom third which was found in 
45 per cent of Baroff’s Ss. The best three-subtest 
pattern found in the present data was Picture Com- 
pletion and Object Assembly in the top third, but 
this pattern was present in only 33 per cent of the 
Ss."—Author summary. 


3407. Guertin, W. H. (VA Hosp, Knoxville, 
la.) Auditory interference with digit span per- 
formance. J. clin, Psychol., 1959, 15, 349.—Using 
48 psychiatric patients, the hypothesis was tested that 
the total number of digit series would be greater 
under silence than under sound. Negative results 
suggest that background sounds during the digit span 
test are considerably less distracting than is usually 
supposed.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3408. Horne, E. P., & Lane, W. P. (U. Florida) 
Constancy or creativity in patterning Mosaic Test 
performance. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 165-170.— 
2 groups of college Ss were given a test-retest design 
at a 1-week or 3-month intervals. Men tended to be 
consistent more often than women.  Short-interval 
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test-retest differences indicated slightly more con- 
sistency than long interval—Author abstract. 

3409. Korotkin, A. L. (Temple U.) Perception 
and intelligence: The relationship of certain vis- 
ual-perceptual skills with intelligence, age, and 
sex. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1637.— Abstract. 

3410. McKeever, W. F., & Gerstein, A. I. (U. 
Rochester) Validity of the Hewson ratios: In- 
vestigation of a fundamental methodological con- 
sideration. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 150— 
“Hewson has described a method for diagnosing brain 
pathology from ratios computed between Wechsler- 
Bellevue I weighted subtest scores. . . . Organic per- 
formance on the Hewson ratios varies systematically 
with age and IQ variables. Nearly a third of the 
variance of organic performance is associated with 
variance in age and IQ. The method does not dif- 
ferentiate the groups studied beyond a chance level; 
among patients with IQs below 100 it makes at least 
as many errors as it does correct diagnoses."—C. T. 
Morgan. 

3411. Maxwell, A. E. (U. London, England) 
Tables to facilitate the comparison of sub-test 
scores on the WISC. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 
293-295.—F. N. Arnhoff. 

3412. Meux, M. O. (U. Illinois) The role of 
reasoning and spatial abilities in performance at 
three difficulty levels of the embedded figures task. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1625.— Abstract. 

3413. Morrison, E. J. (U. Illinois) Effects of 
time limits on the efficiency and factorial com- 
position of reasoning measures. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1638.—Abstract. 

3414, Quereshi, Mohammed Y. (О. pu 
Mental test performance as a function of payo 
conditions, item difficulty, and degree of speeding. 
J. appl. Psychol, 1960, (April), 44, 65-77.—Using 
analysis of variance and factor analysis, the perform- 
ance of 41 psychology students on the Michill Gen- 
eral Ability Test was analyzed. “. . . the experi- 
mental manipulation of payoff conditions, difficulty, 
and speeding can introduce substantially important 
new factors of which the test constructor may or may 
not be fully aware. .. . The commonly held belief 
that, for all practical purposes, test directions pro- 
vide an adequate control of the Ss motivation an 
or mental set is clearly untenable."—J. W. Russell. 

3415. Ross, A. O. (Clifford Beers Guidance 
Clinic, New Haven, Conn.) Brain injury and in- 
tellectual performance. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 151-152.—" When patients are matched with nor- 
mals on the basis of the patients’ preinjury scores, 
the patients have significantly lower scores when 
tested within 12 months after brain surgery. . . - An 
analysis of the differences in AGCT scores for the 
matched pairs [on post-injury performance] shows 
that the patients’ (preinjury) scores are significantly 
higher with a t of 3.23 (p < .01)."—C. Т. Morgan. 

3416. Sinnett, Kathleen, & Mayman, Martin. 
The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale as a clini- 
cal diagnostic tool: A review. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1960, 24, 80-84 —The WAIS differs signifi- 
cantly from the Wechsler-Bellevue as a psychometric 
and clinical instrument. The performance subtests 
have been radically changed. The Vocabulary sub- 
test is an entirely new test, administered differently, 
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and now much more than a measure of general in- 
formation. “Shifting to the WATS for routine clini- 
cal work requires some suspension of judgment in 
one’s inferences about subtest scatter and the mean- 
ing of extreme IQ scores until more experience with 
the test has been acquired both by the individual 
examiner and by the whole professional group.” It 
is a distinct improvement over the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue.—W. A. Varvel. 


3417. Stein, M. I, & Heinze, Shirley J. Crea- 


tivity and the individual: Summaries of selected 
literature in psychology and psychiatry. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1960. 428 p. $10.00.—More than 
300 articles and books are separately summarized and 
arranged into chapters and sections. Chapter head- 
ings: "The Criterion and Other Problems in the 
Study of Creativity," “The Creative Process," “He- 
redity,” "The Nervous System,” “Age,” “Early Ex- 
periences," "Religion," “Cognitive Factors,” “Per- 
sonality Characteristics and Motivating Factors,” 
“Psychopathology and Other Illnesses,” “Statistical 
Studies,” “Stimulating Creativity,” and “Symposia 
and Surveys of the Literature.’—C. T. Morgan. 


3418. Thorp, T. R., & Mahrer, A.R. (VA Hosp., 
Denver, Colo.) Predicting potential intelligence. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 286-288.—Authors differ- 
entiate between measured intelligence and potential 
intelligence, which is based upon additional question- 
ing after standard test administration. Report 4 
techniques for estimation of potential intelligence— 
F. М. Arnhoff. 


3419, Trehub, A., & Scherer, I. W. (VA Hosp., 
Northampton, Mass.)  Wechsler-Bellevue scatter 
as an index of schizophrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 147-149.—" A Wechsler-Bellevue scatter in- 
dex based upon the sum of subtest deviations from 
the mean subtest score was computed for a sample 
of schizophrenics, neurotics, and character disorders. 
A cutting score of 19 was used as a basis for dis- 
criminating schizophrenics from neurotics and char- 
acter disorders. The accuracy of discrimination was 
judged against the criterion of psychiatric diagnosis. 
Тһе hypothesis of 60% correct diagnoses was re- 
jected in favor of the alternate hypothesis of 70% 
Correct diagnoses in a sequential analysis test."— 
C. T. Morgan. l 

3420. Vandenberg, Steven K. (U. Michigan) 

he primary mental abilities of Chinese students : 
A comparative study of the stability of a factor 
structure. Ann. NY Acad. Sci., 1959, 79, 257-304.— 
Scores on 35 tests, including ‚20 identical to those in 
Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities study of United 
States college students, administered to 92 Chinese 
students studying at United States universities were 
factor analyzed and yielded 13 factors. Analysis of 
the 20 identical tests yielded congruent factors of 
Spatial, verbal, numerical, memory, and perceptual 
speed. Only verbal factor correlated significantly 
with acculturation measures, Cultural influences help 
shape some of the underlying abilities, but other po- 
tentialities exist independent of one another and cul- 
tural milieu. (62 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


3421. Vernon, P. E. (U. London,England) In- 
telligence and attainment tests. London, England: 
Univer. London Press, 1960. 207 p. 18s.—The Ist 
textbook in the field of mental testing by a British 
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psychologist since the early '20s. It covers the main 
tests in common use in England. The content is suf- 
ficiently simple to be useful for teachers or others 
interested in education, the social sciences, or in as- 
sessing, selecting, or guiding human beings. British 
research is stressed where available rather than re- 
search in the United States. Major topics covered 
are interpretation of intelligence test results, effec- 
tiveness of coaching and practice, heredity and en- 
vironment, and implications of intelligence tests.— 
L. G. Schmidt, 

3422. Viaud, Gaston. (Lab. Animal Psychology, 
Strasbourg, France) Intelligence: Its evolution 
and forms. New York: Harper, 1960. 127 p. 
$1.75.—In this short monograph the author sketches 
the evolutionary development of intelligence. He 
distinguishes intelligent from instinctive action, de- 
scribes and illustrates practical intelligence as illus- 
trated by studies of learning from animals through 
children to man, and finally the development and 
operation of logical and rational intelligence in man. 
37 ret.—R. Н. Waters. 

3423. Windle, C. D., & Dingman, H. F. (Pacific 
State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Interrater agreement 
and predictive validity. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 
203-204.—Ss were 549 illiterate Iranian truck drivers 
rated for intelligence and given an individual intelli- 
gence test. To relate unreliability of ratings to 
validity, correlations were made between intelligence 
test scores and 4 groups of criterion ratings differing 
in reliability. The authors conclude that in the con- 
struction of rating scales, weighting of ratings by 
their agreement is better than by their disagreement. 
—J. W. Russell. 

3424. Yagüe, Juan G., & Agullo, Arturo S. El 
test de dibujo de F. Goodenough y sus interro- 
gantes científicos. [The drawing test of F. Good- 
enough and its scientific questions.] Rev: Psicol, 
gen. apl, Madrid, 1959, 14, 155-170.—Comparing 
teachers and psychological specialists in the reliability 
of scoring the Goodenough, reliability seems very 
high but seems considerably affected by the scorer's 
experience, While the items vary in difficulty, their 
homogeneity is low and some interfere with validity. 
Test-retest reliability coefficient of .846 is too low 
for individual prediction. Urban children do better 
than rural, Performance seems markedly influenced 
by paper size. Validity correlations are low but posi- 
tive. The Goodenough has little value in predicting 
school success or intelligence. Separate rural and 
urban norms are presented based on a total sample of 
2057. (43 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 

See also Abstracts 3234, 3249, 3250, 3251, 3253, 
í 3278, 3294, 3299, 3460, 3464, 3467, 3550, 3736, 

3783, 3786) 
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3425. Bair, John T., & Gallagher, Thomas J. 
(USN Lak gy eode Medical, Pensacola, Fla.) 
Volunteering for extra-hazardous duty. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1960, 44, 329-331.—What type of man 
volunteers for the hazardous work of participating in 
studies pertaining to protection against exposure to 
radiation? 489 cadets volunteering under experi- 
mental conditions to be exposed to cold or radiation 
were compared to 665 who did not. Some were asked 
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to volunteer publicly and some privately. Psycho- 
logical test scores and other data were used to com- 
pare the various conditions. “You can influence the 
amount of volunteering by manipulating the experi- 
mental conditions for volunteering.” Volunteers were 
generally superior to nonvolunteers.—J. W. Russell. 

3426. Burchinal Lee G. (Iowa State U.) Per- 
sonality characteristics and sample bias. J. appl. 
Psychol. 1960, 44, 172-174.—Who fails to answer 
questionnaires? 176 college students took a ques- 
tionnaire in 2 sessions; those who returned for the 
2nd were compared with those who did not according 
to 3 scales and the Gough Home Index. "Lack of 
cooperation is associated with a family value orien- 
tation which emphasizes traditional male female sex 
roles, power relationships, and conventional morality 
and with personality characteristics which are related 
to expressions of authoritarianism, powerlessness, and 
anomie.”—J, W. Russell. 

3427. Cattell, R. B., & Scheir, I. Н. The ob- 
jective test measurement of neuroticism, U. I. 
23: A review of eight factor analytic studies. In- 
dian J. Psychol., 1958, 33, 217-235.—C. T. Morgan. 

3428. Franks, C. M., Souieff, M. I., & Maxwell, 
A. E. A factorial study of certain scales from the 
MMPI and the STDCR. Acta psychol, Amst., 
1960, 17, 407-416.—100 males (age 18-68) and 100 
females (19-62) were exposed to MMPI and STDCR 
subtests as measures of neuroticism or extraversion. 
3 factors emerged: a neuroticism factor characterized 
positively by D, C, and Pt and negatively by К; an 
extraversion factor characterized by R and Hy; a 
factor related negatively to both K and Hy. Taylor's 
Anxiety scale is also a measure of neuroticism.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

3429. Griffith, Albert V., & Fowler, Raymond D. 
(U. Alabama) Рѕусһаѕһепіс and Нуротапіс 
scales of the MMPI and reaction to authority. 
J. counsel. Psychol, 1960, 7, 146-147.—College Ss 
classified as psychasthenic and hypomanic on the 
MMPI reacted to a “request from authority” (a 
letter from the Assistant Dean of Men) in a manner 
interpreted as validating the conformity-noncon- 
formity dimension of these scales.—M. M. Reece. 

3430. Hillmer, M. L., Jr. (U. Washington) 
Comparability of factor structure of personality 
items under varied instructions. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 21, 1624.—Abstract. 

3431. Himelstein, Philip, & Kimbrough, Wilson 
W., Jr. (U. Arkansas) Reliability of French's 
"Test of Insight Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 737-741.—Using general psychology students, al- 
ternate and test-retest reliability estimates were com- 
puted for French's Test of Insight. For the 2 sub- 
tests (achievement and affiliation) with males and 
females separate, r's ranged from — .02 to .70. For 
the alternate forms none of the r's were significant. 
Analysis of the score distributions indicated marked 
positive skewness.—IV. Coleman. 

3432. Krause, M. S. The validity of ratings. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 71-79 —Difficulties in assess- 
ing the validity of ratings are discussed and means 
of coping with the problems suggested.—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


3433. Liggett, J. Consistency in social judg- 
ments. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 68——" Advances in 
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ranking methods and the construction of quick scor- 
ing procedures allow a rapid assessment to be made 
of the consistency (ie. the nonrandomness) of judg- 
ments in a paired comparison situation. A high Co- 
efficient of Consistence (Kendall's zeta) indicates that 
a judge has a clear idea of the underlying quality. 
when he makes his judgments and that he has given 
his full attention to the task.” An empirical illustra- 
tion is given.—C. H. Ammons. 

3434. Messick, Samuel, & Hills, John R. (Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Objec- 
tive measurement of personality: Cautiousness 
and intolerance of ambiguity. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 685-698.—2 objective personality 
tests for measuring intolerance of ambiguity were 
evaluated. The tests were intended to measure the 
tendency to reach perceptual closure quickly and the 
tendency to jump to generalizations on the basis of 
specific information. Reliabilities of .91 and .64 were 
obtained. Regression analysis suggested that content 
ability accounted for only a small part of the reliable 
variance. А significant г of .34 was obtained be- 
tween the 2 tests—IV. Coleman. 

3435. Nakamura, Charles Y. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Validity of K scale (MMPI) in college 
counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 108-115.— 
Differences between test and retest scores on the 
MMPI were obtained from 125 experimental Ss and 
78 control Ss in a college population. The experi- 
mental condition was considered "to warrant the as- 
sumption that the student would consider it to his 
advantage to present a good impression on the test." 
The validity of the К scale “аз a corrective measure 
for defensive test taking attitude" is supported.—M. 
M. Reece. 


3436. Pena, C. D. (Mental Health Inst, Inde- 
pendence, Ia.) Influence of social desirability upon 
Rorschach content. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 313- 
316.—"Social desirability scores on the Edwards SD 
Scale and on a specially devised Rorschach SD scale 
for a group of mental patients were compared to test 
the hypothesis that the social desirability variable is 
a response tendency consistently influential through- 
out the range of structured to unstructured test 
stimuli.” The hypothesis was not borne out.—F. 
Arnhoff. 


3437. Petrovich, D. V. The apperceptive study 
of psychological aspects of pain. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1960, 11, 57.—The effectiveness of the Pain 
Apperception Test in studying pain experience in à 
variety of contexts is summarized.—C. Н. Ammons: 


3438. Prelinger, E., Zimet, C., & Levin, M. An 
Ego-psychological scheme for personality assess- 
ment. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 182.—А scheme for 
summarizing the status of Ss' characterological de- 
velopment at the beginning of an experiment was de- 
scribed. 78 5-point scales were derived from psy- 
choanalytic theory.—C. H. Ammons. 


3439. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Miles 
dimensional scatterplotting: A graphic approac 
to profile analysis. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, Ae 
406.—What increments in validity might be foun 
from employing statistical techniques other than ba 
of the usual linear type? The symbols for high, 
medium, or low for one test were put on a graph а 
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the meeting place for the scores on 2 other tests. “It 
consists of entering coded symbols on a bivariate 
scatterplot.” The procedure was found promising — 
J. W. Russell. 


3440. Rodd, William G. (Western Reserve U.) 
Cross-cultural use of “The Study of Values.” Psy- 
chologia, 1959, 2, 157-164.—A Chinese translation of 
the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values was administered 
to 765 Taiwanese and 525 mainland Chinese college- 
preparatory students living in Taiwan. These re- 
sults were compared with those of Nasayuki Nobechi 
on 52 Japanese college students and to the American 
standardization group. The main interest was in a 
comparison of the Taiwanese with the other 3 groups 
in the light of the Chinese, Japanese, and American 
cultural influences on the island. Other tests given 
the Taiwanese and mainland Chinese were the Cattell 
Culture Free Intelligence Test and translations of the 
mathematics and science tests of the Harry-Durost 
Essential High School Content Battery and of the 
Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal—E. Y. 
Beeman. 

3441. Rosen, Albert. (U. Maryland) Punched- 
card methods for item analysis in the development 
of structured personality scales. J. gen. Psychol., 
1959, 61, 127-135.—Procedures for utilizing IBM 
cards in scoring the MMPI and recording the scores. 
—Н. Ruja. 

3442. Shah, Saleem Alam. (Legal Psychiatric 
Services, Washington, D.C.) Predictive ability in 
mental hospital personnel and university students. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 185-197.—This study at- 
tempted to determine if consistent differences in pre- 
dictive accuracy could be shown among judges pre- 
dicting responses of 3 hospitalized mental patients 
to a forced-choice inventory. Judges conducted a 
25-minute structured interview with the predictees. 
Consistency in predictive accuracy could be shown 
only after the more difficult items of the inventory 
had been eliminated. Judges who had both visual 
and auditory cues did not show greater accuracy 
than judges limited to auditory cues. Judges whose 
redictions were corrected as they made them showed 
greater predictive accuracy than those not receiving 
Such correction. Graduate students in clinical psy- 
chology did not show significantly greater accuracy 
than undergraduate students.—Author abstract. 


3443. Smith, G. M. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston) Six measures of self-concept dis- 
crepancy and instability: Their interrelations, re- 
liability, and relations to other personality meas- 
ures. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 101-112— 
Scores on six self-concept measures were obtained 
or each of 24 college men. These six measures 
were: discrepancy between ‘Self? and ‘Ideal Self,’ 
discrepancy between ‘Self’ and ‘Social Self, discrep- 
ancy between ‘Social Self’ and ‘Ideal Sel, ‘instability 
of Self,’ ‘instability of Ideal Self,’ and ‘instability of 
Social Self? All six measures were found to be 
Positively correlated with each other. Eleven of the 
15 correlations were significant at the .05 level of 
confidence using a two-tailed test.” —C. T. Morgan. 


3444. Sterne, David M. (VA Hosp. Vancouver, 
Wash.) Use of the Kuder Preference Record, 
Personal, with police officers. J. appl. Psychol., 
1960, 44, 323-324. —What sort of scores do policemen 
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receive on the Kuder? It was tried out on 49 police 
officers. The scores were compared with ratings by 
their supervisors, “done under a nine-class forced dis- 
tribution system.” Scores were also compared with 
published norms. High and low scorers on each of 
the 5 scales of the Kuder Preference Record, Per- 
sonal, were described. “Comparison with Kuder 
norm group data yielded highly significant differences 
in preferences for avoiding conflict and for directing 
others."—J. W. Russell. 

3445. Weiss, David J., & Dawis, Rene V. (U. 
Minnesota) An objective validation of factual in- 
terview data. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 381-385.— 
How valid is information obtained from interviews? 
91 physically handicapped individuals were inter- 
viewed by 5 female interviewers, each having a 3- 
hour training period. The information for some was 
obtained by talking directly to the handicapped per- 
son; for others, it was obtained from an adult rela- 
tive. These data were checked against agency rec- 
ords and employer questionnaires, "It is indefensible 
to assume the validity of purportedly factual data 
obtained by interview."—J. W. Russell. 


3446. Wherry, Robert J., Stander, Norman E., 
& Hopkins, John J. (Ohio State U.) Behavior 
trait ratings by peers and references. USAF 
WADC tech, Rep., 1959, No. 59-360. vi, 50 p.— 
"Four rating forms were developed, each using the 
same descriptive adjectives selected by factorial analy- 
sis of a preliminary check-list form. From the re- 
sults of tryouts with [100] college students, a check- 
list form and a modified forced-choice form were se- 
lected for mailing to references listed by the cri- 
terion sample of [181] male undergraduate college 
students. Results from a 71-per-cent return of refer- 
ence ratings showed that: (a) reliability, assuming 
an equal number of raters, was consistently lower 
than for peer ratings: (b) correlation with the cri- 
terion of peer nominations was markedly lower than 
for peer ratings, but was reasonably high for one 
class of raters (educators) ; [and] (c). the check-list 
rating form brought a higher proportion of returns 
and yielded a higher validity than the modified 
forced-choice form.”—M. B. Mitchell. 


3447. Witkin, H. A. "Embedded figures and 
personality": А reply. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 15-20 —". . . criticisms made by Dana and 
Goocher (see Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 99-102] 
of EFT performance as a measure of personality 
[are questioned]. The EFT score originally recom- 
mended as a measure of perceptual field dependence 
shows satisfactory reliability. The picture of low 
reliability reported by Dana and Goocher for the 
TAT A and O measures seems largely a function of 
their failure to follow the original rating procedure, 
a discrepancy in scoring method between the two 
judges, and the use of percent-agreement data rather 
than the more appropriate coefficient of objectivity 
values to evaluate тел ОМ percep- 
tion-personality relationships established in our 
ERE die n which the EFT and TAT were 
among a number of perceptual and personality tests 
used, have been substantiated to a satisfactory de- 
gree."—C. Н. Ammons. 


See also Abstracts 3077, 3128, 3263, 3272, 3317, 
í 3324, 3394, 3721, 3758, 3839, 3848, 4054) 
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Inventories 


3448. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Identi- 
fication of item factor patterns within the Mani- 
fest Anxiety scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 
158.—Of 5 factors extracted, Factors “А and B found 
by O'Connor, Lorr, and Stafford appear to be similar 
to the ‘neuroticism’ factor identified by Eysenck, 
while Factor D seems to be a combination of Ey- 
senck’s ‘neuroticism’ and ‘introversion’ factors."— 
С. Т. Morgan. 

3449. Brown, Е. б. (U. Missouri) The validity 
of the Minnesota Counseling Inventory in a col- 
lege population. J. appl. Psychol, 1960, 44, 132- 
136.—Simultaneous validation of personality inven- 
tory scales and their underlying constructs was at- 
tempted by comparing groups made up from 1809 
college freshmen rated by their dormitory: counselors. 
4 scales (Family Relationships, Social Relationships, 
Conformity, and Leadership) differentiated between 
the nominated groups, least fit, best fit, and not nomi- 
nated. 2 scales (Emotional Stability and Mood) 
worked only for girls. Only 1 (Reality) gave no 
indication of being valid. Overlap of raw scores be- 
tween groups indicated a need for caution in inter- 
preting individual scores—J. W. Russell. 

3450. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Comparison of certain personality vari- 
ables in American and Italian groups. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 541-550.—Using 71 MMPI 
items selected to represent 21 factors determined 
from a series of factor analyses, 252 Italian normal 
and phychiatric patients were given the MMPI with 
an Italian translation. The responses from the 
Italian Ss were factor analyzed after a matrix of 
phi coefficients had been computed. The results 
showed substantial agreement with Comrey’s previ- 
ous American studies with the exception of the 
emergence of a hospitalization factor not previously 
identified —W. Coleman. 

3451. Gauchet, F., & Lambert, R. La caractéro- 
logie d’Heymans et Wiersma: Etude statistique 
sur le questionnaire de Gaston Berger. [The per- 
sonality typology of Heymans and Wiersma: A sta- 
tistical study of the questionnaire of Gaston Berger.] 
Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 1959. 66 p. 
NF 500.—The authors administered a 90-item ques- 
tionnaire to 496 men and 258 women, divided into 
students at a provincial university and at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and a group of industrial employees. 
The questionnaire measures emotionality, energy 
level, persistence of mental impressions, size of field 
of consciousness, polarity, avidity, sensory interests, 
concern with others, intellectual curiosity. This 
monograph reports the results of between-group and 
between-sex analyses, an analysis of the homogeneity 
of the items within each scale, factor analyses of each 
of the 9 scales and of the intercorrelations between 
the 9 scales, and concludes with a factor analysis of 
the 1st 30 items relating to Heymans' typology.— 
S. G. Vandenberg. 

3452. Guilford, J. P. A system of primary 
traits of temperament. Indian J, Psychol, 1958, 
33, 135-150.—A summary of Guilford’s work on pri- 
mary temperamental traits.—C. T. Morgan. 

3453. Hammes, J. A. (U. Georgia) Relation of 
manifest anxiety to specific problem areas. J. 
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clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 298-300.—" A modified ver- 


sion of the Heineman Forced-choice Anxiety Scale 
was given to 256 college students, from whom 29 low- 
scoring and 29 high-scoring Ss were chosen for the 
administration of the Mooney Problem Check List. 
... High anxious Ss have a greater number of per- 
sonal problems than do low-anxious Ss. High anx- 
ious Ss have personal problems in a larger number 
of behavioral areas than do low anxious Ss.”—F, N, 
Arnhojf. 


3454. Kelleher, D. (U. Washington) The so- 
cial desirability factor in Edwards’ PPS. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 100.—Social desirability 
“played an insignificant role in item responses on the 
PPS."—C. T. Morgan. 


3455. King, С. F., & Schiller, M. (Michigan 
State U.) А research note on the К scale of the 
MMPI and “defensiveness.” J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 
15, 305-306.—' The purpose . . . was to provide in- 
formation on what is measured by the K scale from 
a study of its concurrent validity. Data were ob- 
tained from a group of problem drivers, who were 
administered a battery of tests in a real life setting 
conducive to eliciting defensive behavior. The pat- 
tern of correlations among the tests suggested the in- 
terpretation that high scores on the K scale are more 
closely related to level of ego strength than they are 
to defensive behavior."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3456. Kundu, Ramanath. (Calcutta, India) 
Some suggestions for the improvement of Bose's 
Neurotic Questionnaire. Indian J. Psychol., 1958, 
33, 112-120.—Item analyses of the questionnaire show 
that very few items correlate well with the over-all 
score. Hence the questionnaire has poor internal 
consistency and cannot be a measure of the single 
factor of neuroticism. Factor analysis and further 
item analyses are suggested.—C. T. Morgan. 


3457. Linden, J. D., & Olson, R. W. (State Coll. 
Washington) A comparative analysis of selecte 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey scales 
with the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 295-298,—Tests administered to 
428 undergraduate Ss. 3 factorial analysis of vari- 
ance made from standard scores. "The GZTS Emo- 
tional Stability and Objectivity scales appear to meas- 
ure the same variables that the MAS Anxiety scale 
is measuring."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3458. Loy, D. L. (Norfolk State Hosp, Va.) 
The validity of the Taulbee-Sisson MMPI scale 
pairs in female psychiatric groups. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 15, 306-307. —Тһће present study suggests 
that these scale pairs are applicable to female psy- 
chiatric patients.—F. М. Arnhoff. 


3459. Mehlman, Benjamin, & Rand, Martin E. 
(Kent State U.) Face validity of the MMPI. 7 
gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 171-178.—45 items were Se 
lected from the MMPI for 2 questionnaires (one 
randomly) and presented to clinical psychologists, 
graduate students in psychology, and undergraduates 
who were asked to indicate on which of the 9 clini- 
cal scales they thought the question was weighted: 
Results of the nonrandom questionnaire were not 
better than could be expected on the basis of chance 
alone. The results on the 2nd questionnaire were 
statistically but not practically significant. The data 
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are discussed in terms of the diagnostic adequacy 
of the original criterion groups and in terms of a 
strictly empirical approach to science—Author ab- 
stract. 

3460. Spilka, B., & Kimble, Gloria. (U. Denver) 
Personality correlates of Q-L differentials on the 
ACE. J. consult. Psychol. 1958, 22, 142.—"' Altus 
item-analyzed certain MMPI items against ACE 
Q-L differentials. Of the 566 items available, 43 
met his criterion of selection, but only 26 attained 
statistical significance at the .05 level. . . . It was 
found that 30 of the 43 items exhibited scoring 
tendencies in agreement with those obtained by Altus. 
The correlation between the 43 items and the differ- 
entials was .22, revealing significance at the .05 level, 
and supporting Altus’ ‘modicum of validity’ claim. 
Where it lies and what comprises it remains un- 
known."—C. T. Morgan. 


3461. Stewart, Lawrence H.  (U. California, 
Berkeley) Modes of response on the Strong Blank 
and selected personality variables. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 127-131.—Based on a sample of 821 
winners and runners-up for National Merit Scholar- 
ships, the results "present a . . . consistent pattern 
of relationships between . . . like, indifferent, or dis- 
like responses on the Strong Blank and the other 
measures of personality." Response set was not sig- 
nificant. The mode of response “is related in small 
degree to characteristic personality patterns.”—M. 
M. Reece. 


(See also Abstracts 3390, 3510) 


Projective Methods 


3462. Bouvard, Claude. Contribution a l'étude 
du Test des Pyramides Colorées de Pfister. [A 
contribution to the study of the Pfister Colored Pyra- 
mids Test.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 217-236.— 
The procedures, rationale, and scoring of the Pfister 
Farbpyramiden-Test (Colored Pyramids Test) are 
set forth. The results of giving the test to a sample 
of 60 girls and 58 mentally retarded patients are 
given, as are observations made over a period of 3 
years. The test is found to provide a completely non- 
verbal projective means of exploring varied aspects 
of personality. To increase its precision, both theo- 
retical and practical studies remain to be made.—JW. 
W. Wattenberg. 


3463. Chatterjee, B. B., & Shrimali, N. K. Story 
completion test as projective technique. U. Raj- 
putana Stud. (Educ.), 1958, 2, 121-142.—A method 
of scoring responses to completed stories is described. 
The degree of relationship between conformity scores 
derived from the stories and scores on a sociological 
inventory and 4 psychological tests was also studied. 
—U. Pareek. 


3464. Clerici, M. П test del grappolo d'uva 
mediante disegno a colori: Confronti can il test 
di Rorschach. [The bunch of grapes test in colors: 
Comparisons with the Rorschach.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 371-390.—Bunches of 
grapes that are well drawn by school boys aged 9-12 
Years indicate good intelligence and well developed 
Personality. Stereotypy, bad form, and gaps between 
grapes indicate diminished intellectual efficiency and 
disturbed personality —L. L Abate. 
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‚3465. da Cunha, Arlindo J. Adeodato. О psico- 
diagnostico de Rorschach no estudo das maes 
solteiras. [A Rorschach study of the unmarried 
mother.] Rev. Psicol. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1960, 
6, 141-181.—2 groups of unmarried mothers were 
studied; 1 group had a steady companion or “pro- 
tector" in the home and the other did not. It was 
hypothesized that the former would yield Rorschach 
protocols reflecting greater personal security and 
emotional equilibrium. The test protocols did not 
distinguish between the “protected” and “unprotected” 
mothers; but both groups were found to be anxious, 
insecure, depressed, with deficient emotional control, 
and preoccupied with anatomical and sexual concepts. 
—G. Soloyanis. 


3466. Granick, S., & Scheflen, Norma A. (St. 
Christopher’s Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Approaches 
to reliability of projective tests with special refer- 
ence to the Blacky Pictures Test. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 137-141.—"In this study, the feasi- 
bility of developing reliability measures of projective 
tests based on the clinical aspects of the test material 
is considered. Using data obtained with the Blacky 
Pictures Test on 40 school-age children, several hy- 
potheses are explored related to judgment, temporal, 
and split-half reliabilities. . . . Evidence is derived 
which supports the test's stability to a modest degree. 
... This study indicates that integration of varied ap- 
proaches to a test's consistency may serve as an ap- 
propriate alternative" to an over-all coefficient of 
reliability.—C. T. Morgan. 

3467. Griffin, Dorothy P. (North Carolina State 
Board Public Welfare, Raleigh) Movement re- 
sponses and creativity. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 134-136.—In general there is no significant differ- 
ence in intelligence between creative and noncreative 
groups. Differences between these groups on the 
Control of Movement scale of Levy Movement Blots 
tended to be in a negative direction. —C, T. Morgan. 


3468. Hamilton, J. T. (University Hosp, Sas- 
katoon, Canada) А study of incidental stimulus 
values in the Szondi Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 
15, 322-324.—H ypothesized that control of incidental 
stimulus features would result in confinement of the 
choices in fewer factors. “Ап analysis of variance 
showed that a significant increase in confinement oc- 
curred for both ‘liked’ and ‘disliked’ choices, but that 
‘liked’ choices were significantly greater in this re- 
spect than the ‘disliked’ choices, . . . the results are 
in general agreement with the test theory of Szondi. 
—F. М. Arnhoff. 

3469. Horne, E. P., & Bova, L. W., Jr. (О. 
Florida) The effect of color on pattern stability 
in mosaic productions. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 
229-2322 groups of 34 Ss constructed chromatic 
and achromatic designs with Lowenfeld titles. For 
5 scoring categories (characterization, spatiality, 
equilibrium, bordered, and grouped) chi-square tests 
indicated no significant difference between chromatic 
and achromatic designs. Analysis of time for con- 
struction showed a significant order effect but no 
significant color effect. Analysis of the number of 
tiles used showed no significant difference due to 
color—Author abstract. 


3470. Kornadt, H.-J. (0. Würzburg, Germany) 
Zur Haufigkeit von Themen in TAT-Geschichten. 
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[The frequency of themes in TAT stories] Psy- 
chol. Beit., 1960, 4, 54—70.—63 stories concerning 
Card 1 and 76 stories concerning Card 4 have been 
studied. Results show that 80% of the stories con- 
tained trivial elements and more than 30% contained 
"usually chosen" stories. Moreover, it turned out 
that the criteria for "trivial" and "usually chosen" 
stories cannot simply be derived from the nature of 
the card presented. There were significant differ- 
ences (between various age groups) in the frequency 
of themes produced in response to Card 4. (Eng- 
lish & French summaries) —4. J. Priester. 


3471. Kragh, Ulf. (Inst. Military Psychology, 
Stockholm, Sweden)  Pre-cognitive defensive or- 
ganization: Review, discussion and preliminary 
operational definitions. Acta psychiat., neurol. 
Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 190-206.—"In experiments 
with tachistoscopic exposure of TAT-like pictures 
in which a threat to the hero has been introduced, 
types of pre-cognitive (visual) organization previ- 
ously found in compulsion neurotic and hysteric pa- 
tients are identified. In addition, other types of 
"defensive" organization are also classified and pre- 
liminarily defined in terms of the defence mecha- 
nisms of repression, isolation, denial, reaction forma- 
tion, identification with the aggressor, and turning 
against the self.” (51 ref.) —R. Kaelbling. 


3472. Langland, Lois. (U. California, Los An- 
geles)  Projective techniques and counseling psy- 
chology. J. counsel. Psychol. 1960, 7, 102-107.— 
The use of projective techniques in counseling is 
discussed, noting that only counselors qualified by 
training and experience should be permitted to use 
these methods. Several techniques are described 
and the potential usefulness of this approach is 
stressed.—M. M. Reece. 


3473. Moya, Gonzalo. Estudio de inteligencia, 
personalidad y comportamiento en un grupo de 
165 soldados. [A study of intelligence, personality, 
and behavior in a group of 165 soldiers.] Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl, Madrid, 1959, 14, 615-705.—Con- 
tinuation of a previously reported study relating Ror- 
Schach scores to other factors (see 34: 6039). 
Ambiequality, extratensiveness, 0%, 0 + covary with 
intelligence, coarctation, extratensiveness, A%, Sex 
%, О — vary inversely. P% is highest with average 
intelligence and H% and At% show no relation. 
Above the mental deficiency level, initial response and 
response times lengthen as intelligence declines. 
Characterization of patterns associated with intel- 
lectual levels, rural-urban patterns, and provincial 
origin are made. Validity studies on various de- 
terioration indices are reported. The application of 
these data to behavior prediction and a discussion of 
results obtained so far appear.—B. 5. Aaronson. 


3474. Murstein, B. І, & Wheeler, J. I. (U. 
Portland) The projection of hostility on the Ror- 
schach and Thematic Stories Test. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 15, 316-319.—"Tt was hypothesized that 
the projection of hostility on the Rorschach and on 
the Thematic Series would be negatively correlated. 
The Ss were 36 women who were breast cancer clinic 
patients. The hypothesis was substantiated."—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 


3475. Phares, E. J. (Kansas State U.) The re- 
lationship between TAT responses and leaving- 
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the-field behavior. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 328- 
330.—"' This study was designed to test the hypothesis 
that frequency of leaving the field (LTF) themes on 
the TAT is related to overt LTF behavior." 60 col- 
lege students were Ss. No relationship found.—F, N, 
Arnhoff. 


3476. Powers, W. T. & Hamlin, R. M. (U. 
Pittsburgh) А comparative analysis of deviant 
Rorschach response characteristics. J. consult, 
Psychol, 1958, 22, 123-128.—"Rapaport's material 
concerning deviant verbalizations on the Rorschach 
test was analyzed by one of the authors, and 10 con- 
tinua were isolated. . . . An analysis of the charac- 
teristics of these 10 continua showed that they could 
be combined into four large classes, namely, intel- 
lectual disorganization, deviant content, inappropriate 
increase or loss of distance, and affective response. 
Scoring scales were devised for each of the 10 con- 
tinua. . . . The scoring reliability coefficients of all 
four classes proved to be significantly reliable, but 
only five of the ten continua proved to be significantly 
reliable."—C. T. Morgan. 


3477. Rosen, A. C. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
A clinical evaluation of Eysenck's “Objective Ror- 
schach.” J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 320-321— 
Evaluating the appropriateness of the Ranking Ror- 
schach as a psychiatric screening instrument on 39 
alcoholics, it did not correlate significantly with 
clinical ratings of psychiatric illness and gave only 
borderline evidence of correlation with other meas- 
ures of personality. Concluded that the Ranking 
Rorschach may not be valid for psychiatric screen- 
ing purposes with alcoholics—F. N. Arnhoff. 


(See also Abstracts 3267, 3320, 3389, 3513, 3636(b), 
3751(a)) 


Personality Diagnosis 


3478. Alvarez Villar, Alfonso, & Narros Martin, 
Gabriel. La percepción visual en las diversas en- 
tidades nosológicas psiquiátricas. [Visual percep- 
tion in the various psychiatric nosological entities.] 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 739-766.— 
The Brengelmann-Pinillos Visual Perception Test 
and the Raven Progressive Matrices were adminis- 
tered to a mixed clinical sample of 101 patients and 
35 normal controls. 13 alcoholics took the Rorschach. 
A variety of performance differences were observe 
between the normal Ss and various groups of pa- 
tients. Normals and psychotics were most different 
on problems involving closure and restructuring VIS“ 
ual perception. (66 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 


3479. Arbit, J, Lakin, М, & Mathis, A. G. 
(Northwestern U. Medical School) Clinical psy- 
chologist's diagnostic utilization of human figure 
drawings. J. clin. Psychol, 1959, 15, 325-327.— 
“From the responses of 19 ABEPP members and 
candidates it was possible to construct a scale 0 
items clinicians employ and do not employ in inter- 
preting human figure drawings. These scales differ 
in that the parameters used are largely the Бгоаі 
personality concepts whereas those not used refer to 
specific traits, defenses and diagnostic categories. 
The present investigation indicates that often judg- 
ments demanded in research differ from those em 
ployed in clinical usage and points to the need 107 
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greater relatedness between them if the technique is 
to be properly evaluated."—F, N. Arnhoff. 


3480. Barish, J. L, & Buchenholz, B. A teach- 
ing technique for inferring psychodynamics. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 104-116.—In a case work-up 
by a beginner the 3 steps are: selection and organi- 
zation of the data, inference of psychodynamic trends, 
and integration of the inferences. А case is pre- 
sented illustrating each of these steps.—D. Prager. 


3481. Beech, Н. R., & Maxwell, A. E. (U. Lon- 
don, England) Differentiation of clinical groups 
using canonical variates. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 113-121.— "Four measures of discrepancies in the 
reproduction of simple designs of drawing were taken 
for each individual in five groups: normal, neurotic, 
depressive, schizophrenic, and brain-damaged. . . . 
[The] technique of discriminant function analysis 
was applied to the data. . . . [The] differences be- 
tween the groups on the canonical variate scores were 
not strikingly superior to those obtained on the meas- 
ures before applying the statistical technique."—C. 
T. Morgan. 


3482. Butz, G. K., Hunsicker, A. L., & Hurd, 
D. E. (Galesburg State Research Hosp., Ill.) A 
short screening test for organic deficit. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 274—280.—""Two types of impair- 
ment are investigated in this paper, organic and mo- 
tivational impairment. Three tests were chosen ex- 
perimentally from a battery of 17 suggested by the 
literature as being sensitive to CNS disturbances 
after application of the battery to 356 Ss. Four vari- 
ables from these tests were weighted in a multiple 
regression equation corrected for age to give rea- 
sonably effective discrimination of normal persons 
and patients diagnosed as schizophrenic from patients 
diagnosed with various forms of chronic brain syn- 
drome." Validity and reliability reported along with 
additional data from 534 Ss. (15 ref.) —F. N. Arn- 
hoff. 

3483. Eskey, A., & Friedman, I. (Cleveland Re- 
ceiving Hosp., O.) The prognostic significance of 
certain behavioral variables. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 91-94.—“Two hundred psychotic patients 
discharged as improved were rated on verbal activity, 
motor activity, and quality of thinking displayed at 
the time of hospital admission. Comparisons were 
made to determine whether differences in degree of 
overt symptomatology were associated with rapidity 
of improvement as measured by length of hospitaliza- 
tion. The results indicate that degree of activity is 
not associated with rapidity of improvement but that 
patients with more intact thought processes at the 
time of admission tend to be discharged more rapidly. 
The findings shed doubt upon the generalization that 
more extreme symptomatology responds more rapidly 
to treatment. Differences in viewing improvement in 
temporal and qualitative terms were discussed in 
reference to suggestions for further research.” —Au- 
thor summary. 


3484. Goldberg, L. R., & Smith, P A. (U. Michi- 
gan) The clinical usefulness of the Archimedes 
Spiral in the diagnosis of organic brain damage. 
J. consult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 153-157.— This study 
is an evaluation of the Archimedes spiral as a clini- 
cal technique for the diagnosis of organic brain dam- 
age. . . . [normal] Ss report perceiving the after- 
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effect of both expanding and contracting spirals with- 
out a single instance of failure. Psychiatric, post- 
EST, and organic patients—in respective order— 
performed with decreasing efficiency on the same 
task. When the scores for the groups were adjusted 
for age, however, the differences between the latter 
three groups became statistically indistinguishable. 
The correlation between age and spiral score was 
— .39.”—C. T. Morgan. 


3485. Hovey, Н. Birnet. (VA Hosp., Salt Lake 
City, Utah) The questionable validity of some as- 
sumed antecedents of mental illness. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 15, 270-272._“A small group of psychi- 
atrists and clinical psychologists judged a list of per- 
sonal history items as probably being related or un- 
related to neuropsychiatric illnesses. When these 
judgments were compared with the ways patients 
versus emotionally ‘healthy’ veterans had responded 
to the items, the judges correctly predicted for most 
of the items.”—F, N. Arnhoff. 


3486. Jacobson, Jacob G., & Whittington, Hor- 
ace G. A study of process in the evaluation in- 
terview. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 23—44.— The apparent 
influence of the psychiatrist’s personality on the 
evaluation process was studied by having 4 newly 
admitted patients interviewed, each by 4 2nd-year 
psychiatric residents. The similarity in quality if 
not intensity between the doctor's and patient's in- 
terpersonal patterns seem to bring out the most strik- 
ing difference in effect on the patient.—C. T. Bever. 


3487. Johnson, L. C. (Washington U. School of 
Medicine) Rorschach Concept Evaluation Test 
as a diagnostic tool. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 
129-133.— "The effectiveness of the CET as а diag- 
nostic tool independent of the Rorschach was evalu- 
ated by comparing the clinical scores J. V, E, and R 
received by [63] schizophrenics, [34] neurotics, and 
[27] sociopathic personality disorders. No difference 
between the neurotics and the sociopathic group was 
found. Only the V score significantly differentiated 
between the schizophrenic and mon-schizophrenic 
groups.... Acute schizophrenics had lower V scores 
than chronic schizophrenics and the V scores of para- 
noid schizophrenics were not as low as other schizo- 
phrenics. The V score is felt to be useful in diag- 
nosis, but its use as an indicator of the patient's 
control at the time of testing regardless of diagnosis 
may be more important. The E score added little 
information beyond that given by the J and V scores." 
—C. T. Morgan. 

3488. Lichtenberg, Philip; Cassetta, Rhondda 
K., & Scanlon, John C. (Syracuse, N.Y.) One 
description of mental health and disorder. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 575-582.—164 patients were 
tated on 7 domains of functional disability on a 4- 
point-scale. The domains were self-other, self-thing, 
self-body, self-psyche relationships with 3 subdivi- 
sions. The ratings correlated highly with diagnostic 
categories, severity of illness, prognosis and type of 
treatment prescribed and permitted a clear distinc- 
tion between neurotics and psychotics—L. W. 
Brandt. 

3489. Maher, Brendan A., Watt, Norman, & 
Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) Com- 
parative validity of two projective and two struc- 
tured attitude tests in a prison population. J. 
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appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 284-288.—Which is better 
for assessing personality—structured or projective 
devices? "Attitude toward Home & Parents and 
Attitude toward Law & Justice of 79 prison inmates 
were each measured by a sentence completion test 
and a structured attitude test. As examined through 
a multitrait-multimethod matrix, these tests were 
found to validate each other quite satisfactorily. In- 
sofar as the two measurement approaches differed 
at all in the efficacy with which they differentiated 
crime groups among the prisoners, the structured 
tests were slightly the better."—J. W. Russell. 


3490. Mayman, Martin, & Faris, Mildred. Early 
memories as expressions of relationship para- 
digms. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 507-520. 
—One case is presented to illustrate the use of early 
memories to study an individual’s relationships as 
experienced when his personal identity was most open 
to the formative influence of others. 3 sets of early 
memories of the patient were gathered, his own and 
his parents’. Blind diagnostic inferences were made 
concerning character structure of patient and par- 
ents, intra- and interpersonal forces. Clinical data 
from the case summary is included.—R. E. Perl. 


3491. Pophal, Rudolf. Psychopathie und Hand- 
schrift. [Psychopathic personality and handwrit- 
ing.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 254-272.—Detec- 
tion of psychopathic personalities is the most suc- 
cessful area in graphology though no statistics are 
available. Generally a triad of symptoms appears 
in the handwritings of psychopaths: lack of vitality, 
infantilism, and high sensitivity. According to dif- 
ferent constellations of the 3 symptoms different types 
of psychopaths can be distinguished which closely 
resemble Schneider’s typology of psychopaths. 
Handwriting samples and analyses of the different 
types are included—W. J. Kofpitz. 


3492. Rey, André. Aplicaciones en psicologia 
experimental y en psicologia clinica de una téc- 
nica que permite reducir la extensión del campo 
visual. [Applications in experimental and clinical 
psychology of a technique reducing length of visual 
field.] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1959, 14, 5-20. 
—A tube 25 cm. long and 15 mm. wide is attached 
to one eye, and the other eye is covered. А pen 
attached to the tube end may be manipulated to draw 
perceptions. The systematic nature of searching 
behavior and tendency to be influenced by stimuli 
in the visual field appears at age 5. Normals per- 
ceive meaningful forms quickly, and the concept 
developed influences performance. Children take 
longer and show more confusion. Eye-hand coor- 
dination is also a factor. Cerebral arteriosclerotics 
have trouble recognizing meaningful forms, which 
is related to deterioration. No difference is found 
between reduced visual field and tactual maze learn- 
ing.—B. S. Aaronson. 


3493. Rosenberg, B. G., & Altrocchi, J. (Bowl- 
ing Green State U.) The Yacorzynski Block 
Technique: A cross-validation study. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1958, 22, 122—“The four-minus cutoff is 
recommended for clinical situations in that it pro- 
vides a conservative estimate of impairment, and 
tends to separate organics from other patients with 
fewer nonorganics misclassified as organics."—C. T. 


Morgan. 
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3494. Wing, J. К. (Maudsley Hosp. U. Lon- 
don, England) The measurement of behaviour in 
chronic schizophrenia. Acta psychiat. neurol. 
Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 245-254.—"A schedule of 
items descriptive of behaviour in chronic schizo- 
phrenia has been analyzed. It yields two scores 
representing socially withdrawn, and socially em- 
barrassing, behaviour. The scores are reasonably 
consistent, reliable and valid for . . . [assessing] 
changes in behaviour in male chronic schizophrenic 
patients. . . . The two scores show significant rela- 
tionships to [interview] ratings of mental state."— 
R. Kaelbling. 

(See also Abstracts 3395, 3416, 3419, 3739) 


PERSONALITY (Structure & DYNAMICS) 


3495. Akeret, Robert U. (City Coll, N. Y.) 
Interrelationships among various dimensions of 
the self concept. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 199- 
201.—The Q technique was used to study self-accept- 
ance "totally and in various dimensions of the self 
concept" in a group of college freshmen. “АП self- 
concept dimensions correlated positively and signi- 
ficantly with total self acceptance."—M. M. Reece. 

3496. Bruner, J. S. (Harvard U.) The art of 
ambiguity: А conversation with Zen Master Hisa- 
matsu. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 101-106.—A dialog 
about the self, with comments by Hisamatsu.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

3497. Colley, Thomas. The nature and origins 
of psychological sexual identity. Psychol. Rev, 
1959, 66, 165-177.—8Sexual biomode, sexual socio- 
mode, and sexual psychomode are the components of 
this new theory of sexual identity. The importance 
of both parents in the early stages of the learning 
process is emphasized. The child sees himself as 
he is perceived by the significant figures in his early 


life. (16 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 
3498. Davitz, Joel R. (Columbia U.) Fear, 
anxiety, and the perception of others. J. gem. 


Psychol, 1959, 61, 169-173.—96 graduate students 
checked words describing themselves and acquaint- 
ances. Those who characterized themselves as highly 
fearful and anxious described others as significantly 
more threatening and punishing than did those who 
characterized themselves as having little fear and 
anxiety.—H. Ruja. 

3499. Eysenck, Н. J. Reminiscence, extraver- 
sion and neuroticism: Percept, mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 21-22—“Scores оп extraversion and neuroticism 
(Maudsley Personality Inventory) of 45 adolescents 
were correlated with pursuit rotor reminiscence 
scores obtained when 11 1-min. trials were separat 
by 10 5-min. rest periods. Reminiscence scores Cof- 
related positively with extraversion and negatively 
with neuroticism. Correlations were low through 
out and only occasionally significant. А factor 
analysis of reminiscence and personality Scores 
weakly confirmed this general picture."—C. Н. Am- 
mons. 

3500. Fisher, S. Hostility and perception of the 
horizontal. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 28— 
“Chi-square analysis [of average number of degrees 
by which rod adjustments were above or below true 
horizontal for 96 Ss] indicated that the greater ап 
individual’s pre-occupation with hostile. themes the 
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greater the likelihood that his perception of the 
horizontal would be pulled down below the true 
horizontal."—C. H. Ammons. 


3501. Grigg, A. E. (U. Texas) A validity test 
of self-ideal discrepancy. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 
15, 311-313.—"Three hypotheses suggested by ‘self 
theory’ were tested by means of the semantic differ- 
ential technique and an adjective check list em- 
ployed with a sample of normal college students. 
None of the hypotheses was verified, and trends in 
the data were not in the predicted direction in two 
of the three instances."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3502. Häberlin, Annemarie. (Schosshaldenstr. 
23, Bern, Switzerland.) Minderwertigkeitsgefühle. 
[Feelings of inferiority.] Heilpadag. W'erkbl., 1960, 
29, 206-214.— The origin of inferiority feelings lies 
not so much in unfavorable comparison with others 
as in such comparison of the self with the self-ideal. 
The imperfect realization of our self-ideals tends to 
create guilt feelings which, if they become chronic, 
turn into feelings of inferiority, The author sees 
the major danger of inferiority feelings in resulting 
resignation, reduced effort, and possible moral bank- 
ruptcy. A variety of experiences which may favor 
the development of inferiority feelings are discussed 
and illustrated, as well as psychological manifesta- 
tions or defenses against such feelings. The per- 
son who suffers from severe feelings of inferiority 
can be cured with professional help.—D. F. Mindlin. 


. 3503. Ingram, G. I. C. (St. Thomas Hosp. Med- 
ical School, London, England) Displacement ac- 
tivity in human behavior. Amer. Anthropologist, 
1960, 62, 994—1003.—Our species is compared with 
others in a brief account of displacement activity. 
Behavior normally expressing man's drives to work 
and to understand may be recognized in displace- 
ment in certain hobbies and artistic creation.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 


3504. Lienert, G. A. (U. Marsburg, Germany) 
Ueber Schwankungen im Arbeitsversuch und 
ihre Beziehung zum Poisson-Gesetz. [Variations 
in a computing experiment and their relationship 
to the Poisson distribution.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 
4, 76-90.—Quantitative and qualitative variations 
of achievement are reported in an experiment in 
which the Ss were to do sums. It turned out that 
the quantitative achievement and the errors per 
section correspond to the Poisson distribution. Fur- 
ther experiments lead to the hypothesis that the 
Poisson distribution is an expression of the stability 
of the necessary psychic tension. This hypothesis 
Was corroborated by theoretical findings concerning 
the conditions that make a Poisson distribution pos- 
sible. Another conclusion drawn is the finding that 
achievement motivation and "quality control' are 
not necessarily aspects of psychic achievement abil- 
ity. (16 ref, English & French summaries) —H. J. 
Priester, 


., 3505. Lubetsky, J. (Northwestern U.) Assim- 
ilative projection as measured by trait attribution. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1625.—Abstract. 


3506. Mogar, R. E. (State U. Iowa) Person- 
ality correlates of differential performance in a 
competitive situation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1631.—Abstract. 
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3507. Niel, Henri. L’analyse du destin: Le moi 
pontifex. [An analysis of the destiny of man: The 
cardinal self.] Brussels, Belgium: Desclée de Brou- 
wer, 1960. 185 p. Fr. 120.—The author claims 
that L. Szondi’s contribution to psychology and psy- 
chiatry is the most original since that of Freud and 
Jung. The basic design and elaboration of his work 
is described particularly as it relates to anthropology, 
motivation, pathology, religious faith, fantasy, and 
therapy. The concept of the “cardinal self” is cen- 
tral to this volume. It has its origin in the super- 
ego and in some respects is like the Freudian ego- 
ideal. However, it contains a more explicit reference 
to the transcendent nature of religion and ethics.— 
N. De Palma. 

3508. Pepinsky, Harold B. (Ohio State U.) 
Conformity and deviation. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1960, 7, 144-146.—A general description is pre- 
sented of a symposium on conformity and deviation 
held at Louisiana State University.—M. М. Reece. 

3509. Perloe, S. I. Inhibition as a determinant 
of perceptual defense. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 59-66.—'"Recognition of Blacky pictures pre- 
sented tachistoscopically was consistent with an in- 
hibition explanation of perceptual defense, Ss who 
had previously been assessed as showing a tendency 
to repress an anxiety-arousing picture had signifi- 
cantly poorer recognition of that stimulus than a 
group of control Ss. Data were presented which 
ruled out expectancy and overt response suppression 
as determinants of the results."—C. Н. Ammons. 

3510. Rogers, A. H., & Walsh, T. М. (Jackson- 
ville State Hosp.) Defensiveness and unwitting 
self-evaluation. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 302-304, 
—“55 female Ss were asked to judge five subliminal 
photographs as to attractiveness. Four of the five 
photographs were of intermediate attractiveness. 
The fifth photograph to be judged was the S herself. 
The photographs had been obtained without the 
knowledge of the Ss. A defensive group, composed 
of Ss who obtained high scores on the K scale of 
the MMPI, unwittingly rated themselves significantly 
lower in attractiveness than a control group of mod- 
erate defensiveness."—F. N. Arnhoff. 

3511. Saxton, G. H. (Temple U.) A study of 
spontaneous fantasy, as a resource for coping 
with a failure-stress frustration. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1632.—Abstract. 

3512, Thorne, F. C. (Brandon, Vt.) An opera- 
tional approach to the diagnosis of levels of per- 
sonality integration or psychopathology. J: clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 255-259.—“Personality integra- 
tion may be defined and diagnosed in strictly opera- 
tional terms, using an outline of the laws and con- 
ditions under which the hierarchy of factors organiz- 
ing personality integration may be. identified. The 
level at which personality integration 18 organized 
is regarded as continuously fluctuating, both longi- 
tudinally in the growth process of a person, and 
momentarily as a changing mental status reflects 
organismic efforts to cope with its needs in relation 
to the environmental milieu."—F. N. Arnhoff. 

3513. Trapp, E. Р. (U. Arkansas) Threat 
and direction of aggression. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 
15, 308-310.—45 members of a college sorority rated 
each other on a threat measure and gave responses 
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to 10 selected test situations from Rosenzweig’s 
Picture Frustration Study. High threat group had 
significantly more extrapunitive Ss than the low 
threat group.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3514. Walsh, Richard P. (VA Hosp, Perry 
Point, Md.) The effect of needs on responses to 
job duties. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 194-198.— 
Duties, as described on a Job Description Question- 
naire, were related to needs, as determined by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. The hy- 
pothesis that "Individuals will select as liked or dis- 
liked the specific duties of any given job which are 
consistent or inconsistent, respectively, with their 
psychological needs" was considered to be con- 
firmed.—M. M. Reece. 


3515. Wechsler, H., & Funkenstein, D. H. The 
family as a determinant of conflict in self-per- 
ceptions. Psychol. Rep. 1960, 7, 143-149—In a 
questionnaire study “109 male college freshman and 
77 seniors related conflict in self-perception as meas- 
ured by Best-Worst and Actual-Social Discrepancy 
scores to perception of the family. (a) High dis- 
crepancy scores in self-perceptions were associated 
with perception of large differences between father 
and mother, in terms of the types of roles they ful- 
fill, and the attitudes they hold. (b) High discrep- 
ancy scores in self-perceptions were associated with 
perception of large differences between the self and 
the parents, in terms of the attitudes they are per- 
ceived to hold; and (c) in the sample of seniors 
only, high discrepancy scores in self-perceptions 
were associated with perception of the mother as 
the leading source of authority and affection, and as 
the leading parental figure."—C. H. Ammons. 


3516. Winthrop, Henry. (U. Wichita) Self- 
images of personal adjustment vs. the estimates of 
friends. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 87-99. "Scores 
given female college Ss by themselves and by their 
Fs were in line with the published adult norms of 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory" but S and F esti- 
mates of individual adjustment were "strikingly 
dissimilar," while “по significant difference between 
mean adjustment scores" was obtained. “In addi- 
tion, it was found that Fs exhibit greater uncertainty 
concerning the total adjustment status оѓ... Ss 
than these latter do of themselves" and “Ез regard 
...Ss as better adjusted than... Ss regarded 
themselves."—J. C. Franklin. 


3517. Zavalloni, R., & Mercatali, A. Indagine 
sul senso morale e l'aggressivita. [Research on 
moral sense and aggressiveness.] Orient. pedag., 
1958, 5, 593-610.—“The aim of the present investi- 
gation is to study some aspects of personality and 
of human conduct, and precisely the relation between 
these two factors, moral sense and aggressiveness, 
and a third factor, the adjustment of the individuals 
concerned. . .. A consideration of the coefficients 
of correlation, as appears from the respective tables, 
shows that between morality and unsociableness there 
is a fairly high negative correlation. Higher yet 
and still of a negative character is the correlation 
between adjustment and unsociableness, Instead a 
rather high positive correlation is noted between 
the humaneness and the index of morality and be- 
tween morality and adjustment" (English sum- 
mary)—C. T. Morgan. 
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3518. Zoberi, Н. (U. Southern California) The 
relation of evaluative attitudes to traits of intro. 
version and extraversion. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 1655.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 2993, 3119, 3160, 3236, 3256, 
3266, 3269, 3340, 3368, 3369, 3453, 3471, 3507, 3799, 
3909, 3935, 3945) 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


3519. Ansell, C. Ideas and ideologies in psy- 
chotherapy. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 
47(3), 3-12.—". . . understanding the meaning of 
the human condition is hardly to be met by recourse 
to a psychology concerned with fragments of human 
behavior, or its opposite, a sociological psychology 
which perceives man first and foremost as but a part 
of a social whole.” For the psychoanalyst conflict 
is between conscious and unconscious demands 
within the individual—D. Prager. 

3520. Askew, M. W. Classical tragedy and psy- 
chotherapeutic catharsis. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 
Rev., 1960, 47(3), 116-123—The correlation be- 
tween the form of psychotherapeutic processes and 
the form of tragic drama furnishes the figure in 
which psychotherapeutic catharsis may be seen and 
conceptualized. “By seeing his analogy with the 
tragic poet, the analyst may understand more clearly 
his creative role in the recreation and reorganization 
of the given, the data, the dynamic but eccentric or- 
ganism which the client presents." The analyst's 
function is not simply that of catalyst but also, thru 
the nature of his own soul and vision, that of sig- 
nificant determiner of the shape of things to come. 
—D. Prager. 

3521. Bash, К. W. (Abassia Mental Hosp. 
Cairo, Egypt) Mental health problems of aging 
and the aged from the viewpoint of analytical 
psychology. Bull. WHO, 1959, 21, 563-568.—‘‘Ac- 
cording to Jung’s analytical psychology man is either 
predominantly extravert or predominantly introvert. 
Whichever he is, he must in most cases, in order 
to satisfy the biological drives of the earlier part 
of his life, adapt himself to an extraverted culture 
and thus become largely extravert. In the later part 
of life, as biological involution sets in, this attitude 
and the values attached thereto no longer suffice. 
The strains set up by the resulting need for а 
reorientation in life are a fruitful source of mental 
disorder."—J/. C. Franklin. 

3522. Bellak, Leopold. (Elmhurst General Hosp. 
N. Y.) The treatment of schizophrenia and psy- 
choanalytic theory. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
39-46.—A short historical sketch of the relationship 
between theoretical and therapeutic advances 0 
schizophrenia, an appraisal of the current status 0 
the problem, and a discussion of the psychoanalytic 
concept of ego psychology in relation to treatment 
of schizophrenia—N. H. Pronko. 

3523. Devereux, George. (Temple U. School 
Medicine) The female castration complex and its 
repercussions in modesty, appearance and court- 
ship etiquette. Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 3-197 
As a result of the female castration complex, women 
view their genitalia as repulsive. The need for 
exaggerated praise represents a need for the dent 
of a keenly felt defect. Data are presented from 
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both analytical and extra-analytical sources—W. A. 
Varvel. 

3524. Eckhardt, M. H. The detached person: 
A discussion with a phenomenological bias. Amer. 
J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 139—-163.—"People are 
never just neurotic mechanisms. Neurotic behavior 
invariably tells а human story of suffering and of 
protest or resignation." Many detached people live 
with a surprising degree of equanimity considering 
the paucity of their lives. Detached people are often 
best understood if one conceives of their experi- 
encing life as a stage where their life drama is acted 
out. The detached person is defined imprecisely or 
vaguely as one who seems to stand aside, look 
on, and observe, but with the basic attitude of an 
outsider. Changes in life and analysis may often 
release a vital individual with a surprising degree 
of self-expression.—D. Prager. 

3525. Feldman, Bronson. (4600 York Rd., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.) Sidelights on Freud's *Psychother- 
apy of Everyday Life.” Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 
4/-60.—Errors investigated by Freud in his “Рзу- 
chotherapy of Everyday Life" are analyzed in more 
detail.—W. A. Varvel. 


3526. Feldman, Н. The id: Present, past—and 
future? Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(2), 
3-15.—Contrast between id psychology and ego 
psychology is obscured with phrases trying to pre- 
serve classical Freudian theory. One view is that 
the id is identical with the instincts and is outside 
psychology, while the other is that the id is the 
fundamental region of the mind full of wishes and 
ideas pressing forward to overwhelm consciousness 
and find action. One view is that the superego is 
on the sidelines while the truly active part of the 
mind is the ego. Another view is that the superego 
is the major force in repression and the molding 
of character. Either the id is recognized as the 
prime mover of mental processes or it has no direct 
place in a theory of the mind. Lack of interest in 
the id is a rejection of Freudian concepts.—D. 
Prager. 


3527. Fromm, Erich. (Michigan State U.) 
Psychoanalysis and Zen Buddhism. Psychologia, 
1959, 2, 79-99.—The study of Zen Buddhism is sig- 
nificant for all students of psychoanalysis—C. T. 
Morgan. 


3528. Goldfried, Marvin R. (U. Buffalo) QA 
Psychoanalytic interpretation of sensory depriva- 
tion. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 211-214.—The find- 
ings of hallucinations, emotional lability and other 
Personality breakdowns are interpreted as compatible 
with this theory. When external stimulation is 
lacking, internal tension builds up, and it should be 
noted “that increased stimulation requiring elimina- 
tion can come from two sources: external stimula- 
tion and internal tension.” The result in this type 
of experiment is simulation of primary narcissism 
and depersonalization. Possibilities for further re- 
Search are suggested—R. J. Seidel. 


3529, Halpern, Н. M., & Lesser, 1. М. Em- 
pathy in infants, adults, and psychotherapists. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(3), 32-42. 
—Post-infantile empathy is the imaginative trans- 
Posing of oneself into the psychological frame of 
reference of another so that the other person's think- 
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ing, feeling, and acting are predictable. Infantile 
empathy as conceived of by H. S. Sullivan is the 
basis of later empathy. The therapist’s ability to use 
intuitive emotionalized receptivity accurately is a 
direct outgrowth of his experiences with infantile 
empathy. A person who is at home with most of 
his own behavior is likely to be a good empathizer. 
Empathy is a tool for the therapist and a goal for the 
patient —D. Prager. 


3530. Hilgard, Josephine R., & Fisk, Fern. 
(Stanford U.) Disruption of adult ego identity 
as related to childhood loss of a mother through 
hospitalization for psychosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 131, 47-57.— The contribution of a child's posi- 
tion in the family, “а special symbiotic relationship 
with a sick mother or a disturbed substitute mother, 
à traumatic separation, a subsequent saga, and guilt 
can exert an inexorable effect on the course of in- 
dividual development." This thesis is developed in 
connection with a discussion of a series of 14 pa- 
tients.—N. H. Pronko. 


3531. Horney, Karen. Der Kampf in der Kul- 
tur: Einige Gedanken und Bedenken zu Freud's 
Todestrieb und Destruktionstrieb. [Culture and 
aggression: Some considerations and objections to 
Freud's theory of instinctual drives toward death 
and destruction.] (Trans. by B. S. Van Bark) 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 130-138.—Struggle, 
in the sense of aggression, will always exist. Ag- 
gression, in the sense of mild to extreme destruc- 
tiveness in mankind, also exists as Freud states. 
At times destructiveness may be inhibited by civiliza- 
tion. If we adopt the view that destructiveness 
drives in man are not innate but are acquired under 
specific conditions, then we can reduce the intensity 
and extensiveness of destructiveness, Such modi- 
fication of destructiveness would be very valuable 
for the future of civilization.—D. Prager. 


3532. Hullbeck, C. R. Psychoanalytical notes 
on modern art. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 
164-173.—Psychoanalysis and modern art are often 
rejected because both tell the dark truth about 
people in the chaotic 20th century. "Modern art 
is a psychic state of special awareness of man’s situ- 
ation as a human being.” All art is a self-realizing 
activity. Modern art is an expression of existential 
feeling and thinking in that it is a search for reality 
outside the rational ego.—D. Prager. 


3533. Jacobi, Jolande. Freud y Jung: Encuen- 
tro y separación. [Freud and Jung: Meeting and 
separation.] Rev. Psicol. gen, apl, Madrid, 1958, 
13, 723-738—A comparison of the contributions of 
Freud and Jung. Freudian doctrines were created 
by and directed against 19th-century Victorianism 
but bear the mark of the materialism and rationalism 
of this century. Jung’s theories are based on an 
analysis of the irrational forces prevalent from the 
beginning of this century which have resulted in 2 
world wars and great cruelty. He has viewed them 
in mythological terms as demons of the collective 
unconscious. Personal predilection determines 
which theory one prefers. Both have defects and 
strengths, and both need further development.— 
B. S. Aaronson. 


3534. Kelman, Harold. (American Inst. Psycho- 
analysis, NYC) Eastern influences on psycho- 
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analytic thinking. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 71-78.— 
The emphasis of psychoanalysis on the unconscious, 
family relations, the master-disciple relation, and 
“living in the depths of being” have brought the 
West closer to the East—C. T. Morgan. 

3535. Kenney, William. (Massachusetts State 
Teachers Coll., Boston) Dr. Johnson and the 
psychiatrists. Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 75-82.— 
Psychiatric studies of Samuel Johnson which ignore 
his works and concentrate solely upon his life are 
based on questionable assumptions. “A more re- 
warding series of studies is that by scholars whose 
literary emphasis takes into consideration psycho- 
logical implications.” Johnson was a very complex 
personality whose life should not be divorced from 
the context of his own period—W. A. Varvel. 


3536. Klaf, F.S. Napoleon and the grand army 
of 1812: A study of group psychology. Psycho- 
anal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(3), 69-76.—By his 
intuitive understanding of group dynamics, Napoleon 
was able to bind together the armies of many na- 
tions and drive them toward the conquest of the 
Russian Empire. “Verification of Freud’s discovery 
that the cohesiveness of the group depends upon the 
ties to its leader was found in analyzing the disin- 
tegration of the Grand Army after Napoleon’s de- 
parture.” In exercising a type of paternalism, the 
group leader revives the early ego identifications of 
childhood where the child conceives of the father as 
omnipotent. The group members, unfettered by 
reality testing, influence the developed reality sense 
of the leader and may impel him to actions that 
sweep him along to his destruction—D. Prager. 


3537. Malmquist, Carl P. (U. Minnesota Hosp., 
Minneapolis) A comparison of orthodox and 
existential psychoanalytic concepts of anxiety. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 371-382.— The con- 
cept of anxiety is explicated from the conventional 
psychoanalytic viewpoint and from some deviant 
positions of psychoanalysis by way of a sketch of 
"the main philosophical background of current 
existential psychoanalysis."—N. Н. Pronko. 


3538. Mazer, Milton. The therapeutic function 
of the belief in will. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 45-52.— 
The conflict between the doctrine of determinism 
and belief in the possibility of free will is investi- 
gated as to its nature and consequences for psycho- 
analytic therapy. Total commitment to the doctrine 
of psychic determinism is considered antitherapeutic. 
“Tt is desirable that the therapist act as though the 
possibility of exercising free will exists.” —C. T. 

ever. 


3539. Meerloo, J. A. M. Who are these: I, me, 
my ego, and myself? A survey of ego aspects. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47 (2), 83-96.— 
The 2 keynotes of the Freudian concept are cathexis 
and demarcation. “Ego development in man may 
þe seen in itself as a demarcation and defense against 
the biologically necessary symbiotic dependency of 
man, the foetalized animal, on his parents. . . . 
Looked at from a structural standpoint, there are 
many egos living in man, many substructives, many 
internalized images waging an ecological battle be- 
tween instinctual invasions on the one hand and 
coercive persuasions on the other. This is illustrated 
by examples of so-called multiple personalities, de- 
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personalization, depersonification, and mystic and 
psychotic selflessness.” —D. Prager. 


3540. Nelson, M. C., & Schendler, D. Changing 
patterns of transference and fetishism: A cultural 
inquiry. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47 (3), 
13-31.—The transference object may be animate or 
inanimate, natural or supernatural as long as it 
serves as the recipient of attitudes and affects orig- 
inally directed toward the primary objects. The 
individual’s transference pattern is his basic mode of 
relating to the social setting. Transference may be 
studied to determine whether behavior patterns that 
enjoy group sanction are chiefly conditioned by sim- 
ilarities in the primary object relationships and 
habit training of each individual. Modern man finds 
that his replaceable and expendable fetish objects 
fail to mobilize a sense of personal power. ‘This 
limitation plus the loss of the capacity for religious 
transference confines the discharge of transference 
feelings to within the human peer group. Exis- 
tential philosophy is seen as an emergent mystique 
seeking to rationalize and render more palatable 
Western man’s current dilemma.—D. Prager. 


3541. Pederson, Stefi. (Varlavagen 33, Stock- 
holm, Sweden)  Phallic fantasies, fear of death, 
and ecstacy. Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 21-46.—‘The 
phallic narcissistic character is especially liable to 
experience states of ecstacy, negative as well as 
positive. But the libidinous and reparative impulses 
seem to dominate. .. . we often find this type of 
personality among creative artists.” One may con- 
quer the fear of death through identification with 
the resurrected dead man or through identification 
with the living child who is forever united with his 
mother.—IW. A, Varvel. 

3542, Rinder, I. D. Degradation, abnegation, 
debasement of self: A dynamic in role change. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(3), 106-115. 
—Degradation often creates a sense of isolation and 
confusion. Group experience of degradation may 
routinize role change and cause growth of esprit de 
corps among segments of society. Degradation aids 
in suppressing pre-existing statuses. It exalts the 
self at the expense of the antecedent selves.—D. 
Prager. 


3543. Schneck, J. M. Psychoanaytic concepts 
and the psychophysiology of Jean Fernel. Psycho- 
anal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(2), 97-102.—The 
psychological attributes of physiological functioning 
as described by Fernel in 1542 evoke present day 
conceptions of organ language as noted in con- 
temporary psychosomatics. Fernel also implied that 
emotions may influence organic function without the 
physiological changes having а specific psychic 
meaning. Such appreciation of the history of con- 
cepts enriches the developmental approach to psy- 
chosomatic medicine, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis. 
—D. Prager. 


3544. Schnier, Jacques. (U. California, „Вегке- 
ley) Free association and ego function in Cre- 
ativity: A study of content and form in art. 
Amer. Imago, 1960, 17, 61-74.—Artistic creative" 
ness has a 2-fold nature: content and form. Con- 
tent is related to the id; form is related to the 
synthesizing processes of the ego. Form quality 
differentiates the creative work from mere catharsis 
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of emotions. It is the secondary process that en- 
ables the artist to find the content element of his 
art expression іп a form.—W. A. Varvel. 


3545. Trillat, E. (Hôpital Psychiatrique de Cler- 
mont d'Oise) Oralité et langage. [Orality and 
language.]  Evolut. psychiat., 1960, 25, 383-409.— 
According to the author, objective examination of 
prelanguage sounds cast doubt upon the value of 
2 aspects of psychoanalytic theory. Опе is that 
psychoanalysis treats language in relation to the 
theory of the transition period—from the principle 
of pleasure to the principle of reality. This is 
criticized as only partially appropriate, since it is 
made on the basis of considering either the oral or 
the laryngeal parts of speech. The second criticism 
concerns the assumption of an orderly progression 
from one phase to the next. This is considered un- 
warranted, since it is based upon unsatisfactory 
evidence.—L. 4. Ostlund. 

3546. Wenkart, A. Modern art and human de- 
velopment. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 174— 
179.—The relationship of modern art and human 
development hinges on creativity. "Human devel- 
opment is itself a creative process or can be in a 
second-chance analysis if the prohibiting forces are 
overcome and the struggle is creative. The drama 
and excitement of the mysterious creative process are 
more evident in the active artist than in other per- 
sons because his art yields visible proof of the 
struggle. In a wider sense, however, the artist is a 
paradigm for the legions who suffer both in their 
need to bring forth from within them that which 
cries out for life and also in their all-too-frequent 
failure to achieve its birth."—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 2869, 3135, 3751(a)) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


3547. Bartenwerfer, Н. (U. Marburg, Germany) 
Herzrythmik-Merkmale als Indikatoren psychis- 
cher Anspannung. [Pulse rhythm criteria as indi- 
cators of psychic tension.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 
1-25.—Description of a method for the diagnosis 
of tension based on a discriminating-analytic study 
of pulse rhythm and the mean time between heart- 
beats (proportional to the pulse frequency). Ex- 
periments have provided evidence that there are 
definite relations between psychic tensions and pulse 
rhythm. Apparatuses for the registration of pulse 
rhythm and various possibilities for their applica- 
tion are described. (28 ref, English & French 
summaries)—H. J. Priester. 

3548. Chambers, D. A., Pasternak, R., & Mueller, 
H. F. A clamp for finger-sweat prints. Perceft. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 35-38.—"A simple finger clamp 
for recording finger-sweat prints is described. Rec- 
ords for 40 Ss were compared with those obtained 
using Mowrer's postal scale device. Inter-judge 
reliabilities for а 6-mo. period were above .86; intra- 
judge reliability was above .93."—C. H. Ammons. 

3549. Dykman, Roscoe A., Reese, William G., 
Galbrecht, Charles R., & Thomasson, Peggy A. 
(U. Arkansas) Psychophysiological reactions to 
novel stimuli: Measurement, adaptation, and re- 
lationship of psychological and physiological vari- 
ables in the normal human. Ann. NY Acad. Sci., 
1959, 79, 43-107.—40 males underwent 15 minutes 
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of rest, then 18 minutes of tone, and then thought 
about answers to a series of questions with con- 
current skin resistance, heart rate, and respiration 
recording. Findings were most marked with skin 
resistance. Results are considered in terms of inter- 
correlation, change in time, and initial level. Per- 
sonality variables of anxiety, defensiveness, appre- 
hension, intelligence, and achievement motive are also 
related to these data.—B. S. Aaronson. 


3550. Sanders, Ella M., Mefferd, Roy B., Jr., & 
Bown, Oliver Н. (U. Texas) Verbal-quantita- 
tive ability and certain personality and metabolic 
characterisitics of male college students. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 491-503.—". . . certain 
personality, physiological, biochemical attributes, and 
scholastic performance were compared in University 
of Texas male freshmen who had different verbal 
and quantitative ability patterns." 3 groups were 
used: high verbal-low quantitative, low verbal-high 
quantitative, and high verbal with high quantitative. 
The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, Mc- 
Guire Q-check, and Holtzman’s Ink Blot Test were 
used to assess personality. 4 overnight urine samples 
were collected. All of the measures seemed to cor- 
relate fairly well—W. Coleman. 


3551. Weybrew, B. B., & Alves, D. (USN Med- 
ical Research Lab.) An exploratory study of the 
relationship of autonomic resiliency to manifest 
anxiety and selected personality traits. USN 
Med. Res, Lab. Rep., 1959 8(2, Whole No. 307). 
26 p.—Skin conductance measurements were made 
on 23 male Ss ranging in age from 17 to 34 years 
during a control interval, during hyperventilation, 
during breath holding, and during a recovery in- 
terval, Conductance levels during the control in- 
terval were significantly correlated with conductance 
levels during the recovery interval. Hyperventila- 
tion was accompanied by a significant increase in 
skin conductance. Subjective ratings of a variety 
of traits were made on 20 of the Ss by instructors 
who had been associated with them for 4 mon, 
Various indices based on skin conductance were 
correlated with the ratings. Significant correlations 
were found for traits related to emotional stability 
and adaptability, motivation, likeability, self-con- 
fidence, and excitability—J. L. Brown. 


(See also Abstract 3273) 
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3552, Alhadeff, B. W. L'investigation psychol- 
ogique en psychiatrie: Recherches théoriques et 
expérimentales dans le domaine de la pensée con- 
ceptuelle. [Psychological inquiry in psychiatry : 
Theoretical and experimental studies in the sphere 
of conceptual thought.] Rev. Psychol. ppl, 1959, 
9, 125-169.—The Ist part of this paper is a critique 
of the work of Goldstein, Vigotski, and Piaget. The 
2nd deals with the application to clinical psychiatry 
of a test conceived by Morel. Its analysis led to the 
concept that conceptual thinking involves 4 specific 
processes: identification, comparison, orientation, and 
structuralization, each of which can be manifested 
in 3 degrees—vague, more precise, specific. When 
the test was applied to several groups of schizo- 
phrenic and mental patients, it led to the conclusion 
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that schizophrenics lose the possibility of abstract 
thinking and that demented patients manifest the 
same regression to an even more remarkable degree. 
(45-item bibliogr.; English, German, & Spanish 
summaries) —]V. W. Wattenberg. 

3553. Cerda, E. Psychologie clinique. [Clinical 
psychology.] Rev, Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 197-215.— 
This translation of a chapter from the author's 
book, Psicologia Aplicada, sketches the history, pro- 
cedures, and problems of clinical psychology. (64- 
item bibliogr.)—W. W. Wattenberg. 

3554. Marmor, Judd. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The reintegration of psychoanalysis into 
psychiatric practice. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 
3, 569-574.—Psychoanalysis which first met with 
great opposition from psychiatry is entering the 
thought and practice of the latter more and more. 
In this process, psychoanalysis itself has developed 
and broadened its field of application.—L. W. Brandt. 

3555. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois) “Sin”: 
The lesser of two evils. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 
15, 301-304.—In recent years it has been taught that 
the neurotic or the psychotic is “not sinful but sick, 
the helpless, innocent victim of ‘the sins of the 
fathers,’ and could be rescued only by a specialized, 
esoteric form of treatment. ... I suggest that, as 
between the concept of sin (however unsatisfactory 
it may in some ways be) and that of sickness, sin 
is indeed the lesser of two evils."—S. J. Lachman, 


(See also Abstract 2949) 


MEDICAL THERAPY 


3556. Scoville, William Beecher. (85 Jefferson 
St, Hartford, Conn.) Late results of orbital un- 
dercutting. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 525-532. 
—42 out of 92 private patients were studied in a 
“late follow-up” series after a postoperational period 
that averaged 6.2 years. These patients were com- 
pared with 34 schizophrenics from a poorer eco- 
nomic and cultural background followed over a 10- 
year period in 2 state mental institutions. Among 
the findings, general results showed that patients 
followed from 4 to 11 years were superior in the 
categories of schizophrenia, depression, and the 
“elderly,” averaging 100%, 93%, and 86%, respec- 
tively. Patients from the lower economic and cul- 
tural range, although showing much less overall 
benefit, showed an equal amount of late over early 
improvement. .—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstract 3522) 


Drug Therapy 


3557. Battista, О. A. Mental drugs: Chemis- 
trys challenge to psychotherapy. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Chilton, 1960. xx, 155 р. $3.95. The purpose 
of this book, written by a chemist, is “to provide a 
comprehensive, authoritive (and to the extent that 
is possible by the facts available, an unbiased) rec- 
ord of the multifaceted role of chemistry in the 
world-wide battle against mankind's most terrifying 
scourge—mental illness." The author stresses the 
importance of endogenous chemical influences upon 
mental health, including a survey of drugs currently 
in use. “The evidence, indeed, is that ‘talk therapy’ 
which has held sway for over a half century must 
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now step down to a stature of less far-reaching value 
and consequence in deference to mental drugs— 
chemistry’s formidable challenge to psychotherapy 
and psychoanalysis.” —M. E. Jarvik. 

3558. Benham, S. (Bethlem Royal Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) The specificity of reserpine in 
the treatment of schizophrenia in identical twins: 
A controlled experiment. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1960, 23, 170-175.—"Identical twins de- 
veloped a schizophrenic illness within a few days of 
each other. Опе was treated with insulin coma 
therapy and E.C.T. and the other in a different hos- 
pital with psychotherapy with no resulting improve- 
ment. When... [later] both were admitted to 
the same hospital, a controlled drug trial was under- 
taken. Each twin responded to the same dosage of 
reserpine and relapsed when chlorpromazine was 
administered. There was a similar increase in 
weight while on the latter drug. The similarity of 
their response is interpreted as further evidence of 
their identical genetic constitution. Previous com- 
parisons of the actions of chlorpromazine and reser- 
pine are briefly discussed." (1 table, 1 fig.) —24uthor 
summary. 


3559. Casey, Jesse F., Lasky, Julian J., Klett, C. 
James, & Hollister, Leo E. (VA Central Office, 
Washington, D.C.) Treatment of schizophrenic 
reactions with phenothiazine derivatives: А com- 
parative study of chlorpromazine, triflupromazine, 
mepazine, prochlorperazine, perphenazine, and 
Phenobarbital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 97- 
105.—N. N. Pronko. 


3560. Crane, G. E. Some questions concerning 
the value of psychotherapy in nonhospitalized pa- 
tients treated with psychopharmacologic agents. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 430-442.—The use of 
psychotherapy is of questionable value in drug- 
treated patients. Psychopharmacology alone can be 
effective in neuroses and some psychoses. Psycho- 
therapy is indicated only for patients with well-de- 
fined personality disorders—D. Prager. 


3561. Galibert, Jacques. (Hôpital Ste. Anne, 
Paris, France) Subnarcose amphétaminée et psy- 
chothérapie des états d’angoisse. [Amphetamine 
subnarcosis and the psychotherapy of anxiety states.] 
Encephale, 1960, 49, 332-366.—A form of therapy is 
described for anxiety states, which consists of the 
use of a solution of sodium amytal and D-methyl- 
amphetamine to effect subnarcosis. This procedure 
is combined with a modification of analysis, which 
is described as “deconditioning.” Problems in ad- 
ministration of the drugs and in the conducting 
of psychotherapy are discussed. Out of 74 cases, 
40 cures and 22 improvements are reported. 4 case 
histories are presented and discussed—IW. W. Meiss- 
ner. 


3562. Grunewald, Karl R. Die Behandlung 
psychisch kranker Kinder mit Dauerschlaf. [The 
treatment of psychologically ill children with pro- 
tracted narcosis.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 
252-266.—Sleep is induced for 16 of each 24 hours. 
The staff adopts a passive but ego-supporting role. 
Psychopathological material is worked through daily. 
Children under 6, primary personality disorders, an 
psychotics are excluded from this treatment. De- 
pressions and psychological inhibitions responde 
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best; particularly striking was the improvement in 
5 cases of obsessive-compulsive neuroses, Character 
and anxiety neuroses responded poorly. The es- 
sential psychological reaction during treatment was 
the alleviation of more recently acquired inhibitions, 
allowing greater contact.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3563. Hankoff, Leon D., Engelhardt, David M., 
Freedman, Norbert; Mann, David, & Margolis, 
Reuben. (State U. New York Downstate Medical 
Center) Denial of illness in schizophrenic out- 
patients: Effects of psychopharmacological treat- 
ment. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 657-664—Of 
169 schizophrenic outpatients between the ages of 
18 and 44 who were ill at least 1 year prior to clinic 
acceptance and had a relative ready to supply col- 
lateral information, 38 denied mental illness, 31 
admitted it only in the past, 50 admitted it when 
questioned, and 50 admitted it spontaneously. The 
first 2 groups were called “deniers,” and others 
“accepters.” Regular interviews combined evalua- 
tion, ataractic drug or placebo administration, and 
supportive psychotherapy. During a 6-months- 
period fewer drug than placebo treated Ss were 
hospitalized. More “deniers” and "accepters" were 
hospitalized. “Deniers” seemed to benefit more 
from drug treatment than  "accepters."—L. W. 
Brandt. 

3564. Kline, Nathan S. (Rockland State Hosp., 
Orangeburg, N.Y.) Psychopharmaceuticals: Ef- 
fects and side effects. Bull. WHO, 1959, 21, 397- 
410—"Drugs which affect psychological behavior 
are being used in vast amounts nowadays, with, in 
all too many cases, but scant regard for their exact 
uses or possible side effects. This article contains 
a clinical classification of these drugs, followed by 
ап account of their principal side effects and the 
means of obviating them."—J, C. Franklin. 


3565. Kline, Nathan S. & Saunders, John C. 
Drugs for treatment of depression. Neurology, 
1959, 9, 224—227 —A report on the effects of marsilid, 
based on 20 months’ observation of 450 patients suf- 
fering from various types of depressive and with- 
drawal states. Conclusions: “The use of Marsilid 
produces remarkable improvement in the depressive 
syndromes because of the drug’s antidepressive and 
psychic energizing properties. . . . The tranquilizers 
are still superior in treating overt psychotic be- 
havior; however, in patients on long-term therapy— 
twelve to twenty months—discontinuance of Mar- 
silid caused a return of delusions and hallucinations. 
Apparently, some psychopathology may be alleviated 
by long-term therapy with a psychic energizer."— 
R. Gunter. 

3566. Lehman, L. E., & Knight, D. А. Placebo- 
ргопепеѕѕ and placebo-resistance of different psy- 
chological functions. Psychiat. Quart, 1960, 34, 
505-516.—Ss were 24 healthy females, from 18 to 
28 years of age, given 12 tests before and after 
placebo administration. "Tt is postulated that place- 
bo-prone functions include reactions of the auto- 
nomic nervous system, and psychological functions 
requiring considerable integration—such as motiva- 
tional factors, emotional reactions, and the personal 
aspects of painful experiences. — Placebo-resistant 
functions include psychological processes of a funda- 
mental nature requiring a minimum of integration. 
Of the more complex functions, the components con- 
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cerned with accuracy of performance are relatively 
placebo-resistant while components related to speed 
of performance tend to be relatively placebo-prone." 
—D. Prager. 


3567. Lindemann, Erich. (Harvard Medical 
School) The relation of drug-induced mental 
changes to psychoanalytic theory. Bull. WHO, 
1959, 21, 517-526.—Psychotropic drugs "cannot be 
said to ‘cure’ mental disease, but, by their effect on 
the basic psychological processes, they can modify 
the personality structure and the perceptive, execu- 
tive and integrative functions of the ego in such a 
way as to facilitate more adequate patterns of be- 
havior and strengthen the adaptive resources of the 
patient's personality." The author "examines the 
concepts of human personality developed by adopting 
a psychoanalytic approach and, in the light of these 
concepts, discusses the effects on behavior observed 
following the administration of various psychotropic 
drugs."—J. C. Franklin. 


3568. Sandison, R. A. (Powick Hosp, Wor- 
cester, England) The role of psychotropic drugs 
in group therapy. Bull. WHO, 1959, 21, 505-515.— 
This paper examines “those aspects of the drug 
treatment of mental disorder which relate to the 
human environment or group in which the patient 
finds himself.” The cases of deep insulin treatment 
and lysergic acid diethylamide serve to illustrate that 
“the attitude of social groups to psychotropic drugs 
is determined by the real or apparent effects these 
drugs have on super-ego function. This appears to 
have some relationships to the so-called placebo 
phenomenon. The fact that clinical trials tend to 
lead to results unduly favorable to the drug tested is 
noted and some suggestions are made as to how 
these trials can be improved.”—J. C. Franklin. 


3569. Sandison, R. A. (Powick Hosp, Wor- 
cester, England) The role of psychotropic drugs 
in individual therapy. Bull. WHO, 1959, 21, 495- 
503.—'"Certain effects produced by psychotropic 
drugs in man are examined... to illustrate the 
means by which methods of treatment based on 
psychotherapy can be modified or improved.” It is 
suggested "that tranquillizing drugs may be used in 
association with psychotherapy in four ways: for 
controlling symptoms; for releasing unconscious ma- 
terial; for controlling disturbances associated with 
such release; and for removing inhibitions.” In 
particular, "the use of lysergic acid diethylamide in 
psychological medicine is dealt with in some detail." 
—J. C. Franklin. 

3570. Sarwer-Foner, G. J. A methodology of 
testing and clinical applications of the neuroleptic 
drugs in psychiatry. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 
28-46.—To date the neuroleptic drugs are only of 
symptomatic interest. The neuroleptics represent a 
step forward in the development of agents against 
mental disease, but they have yet to solve the prob- 
lems of schizophrenia.—2D. Prager. 


3571. Sherman, L. J. Mental patients' attitudes 
toward tranquilizing drugs: Test development. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 167-170.—"A sentence-com- 
pletion test has been designed to evaluate the atti- 
tudes of mental patients toward medication. The 
form contains 25 items, is easily administered, re- 
quires a minimum of time and supervision, possesses 
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acceptable test-retest reliability, and is objectively 
scoreable."—C. Н. Ammons. 

3572. Wiedorn, W. S., Jr, & Davis, F. Н. Ef- 
fects of the interpersonal field on the emergence 
and recognition of psychopharmacological 
changes. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 488-494—101 
schizophrenic inpatients given mepazine (pacatal) 
showed varying effects of the drug, depending upon 
the wishes and needs of the individual staff member 
to recognize drug effects in interpersonal areas. 
More complex and meaningful controls are needed 
when drugs with interpersonal consequences are 
studied.—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstract 3640(a)) 


Shock Therapy 


3573. Golin, Barbara A. К. (State U. Iowa) 
The effect of shock and shock-threat at various 
task phases upon block design performance. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1631.—Abstract. 

3574. Pronko, N. H., Sitterly, Rene, & Berg, K. 

U. Wichita) Twenty years of shock therapy in 

merica, 1937-1956: An annotated bibliography. 
Genet, psychol. Monogr., 1960, 62, 233-329 .—A 
series of 484 references on shock therapy from 
the medical and psychological literature was read 
and evaluated. These are briefly annotated in a 
chronological sequence over the 20-year period from 
1937 to 1956 and evaluated in the summary from 
the standpoint of a general overview, the nature 
of shock therapy, techniques employed, and results 
achieved from 2 decades of work in the area.— 
N. Н. Pronko, 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


3575. Borgatta, E. F. (Russell Sage Found.) 
The new principle of psychotherapy. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 330-334.—A humorous article 
extending the placebo value principle to psycho- 
therapy. The techniques, underlying philosophical 
considerations, and professional training for placebo 
psychotherapy are discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 

3576. Brammer, Lawrence M., & Shostrom, 
Everett L. Therapeutic psychology: Fundamen- 
tals of counseling and psychotherapy.  Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. xvii, 447 
p. $695.—Introduction by Paul E. Meehl Pre- 
pared for upper division and graduate students as 
an introduction to counseling and psychotherapy as 
well as for practitioners who need re-examination 
of fundamental processes of helping humans towards 
maturity. 16 chapters are grouped into 3 parts: 
"Foundations," "Techniques? and "Special Areas 
of Application.” Part I covers trends, theoretical 
aspects, personality development, and counseling 
processes. Part II covers preparatory procedures, 
problems of relationship, interpretation techniques, 
and group dynamics. Part III covers counseling in 
specific areas. (329 ref.)—S. Kavruck. 

3577. Carlson, Eric T., & Dain, Norman. (Cor- 
nell U. Medical Coll.) The psychotherapy that 
was moral treatment. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 
117, 519-524.—The sources of various concepts of 
the doctor-patient relationship are traced out his- 
torically as they evolved between 1750 and 1840 dis- 
placing the “moral treatment” of that day to our 
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contemporary “milieu therapy." The novel aspect 
of present-day methods involves a trend toward 
more complex and more explicit psychotherapeutic 
methods that are practiced today.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3578. Fairweather, G. W., Simon, R., Gebhard, 
M. E. Weingarten, E., Holland, J. L., Sanders, 
R., Stone, G. B., & Reahl J. E. (VA Hosp, 
Perry Point, Md.) Relative effectiveness of psy- 
chotherapeutic programs: A multicriteria com- 
parison of four programs for three different pa- 
tient groups. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 74(5, Whole 
No. 492). 26 p.—The 4 types of programs studied 
were: (a) individual work assignment and planning 
for posthospital adjustment (control group); (b) 
individual work assignment, individual psychother- 
apy, and departure planning; (c) individual work 
assignment, group psychotherapy, and departure 
planning; and (d) social interaction or group-living 
therapy. The individual therapy group required 
the greatest amount of treatment time with group- 
living next and group therapy and the control group 
about equal in time consumed. Аз was anticipated, 
long-term psychotics were in treatment for the long- 
est time period and short-term psychotics and non- 
psychotics required about equal time. In general, 
it was demonstrated that the short-term psychotics 
made the most adequate posthospital adjustment, the 
nonpsychotics next, and the long-term psychotics the 
poorest adaptation.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3579. Ford, E. S. C., Robles, Carlos, & Harlow, 
Robert G. (U. Washington School Medicine) 
Psychotherapy with child psychotics. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1960, 14, 705-718.—The rationale for 
and the results of psychotherapy with 2 psychotic 
children are presented. The major principle in 
treating these children is to assist the ego in ac- 
quiring control over the instincts.—L. N. Solomon. 

3580. Glad, Donald B. Operational values in 
psychotherapy. New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 
1959. xiii, 326 p. $7.50—This book attempts to 
outline an operational conceptualization of psycho- 
therapy with specific respect to psychodynamic theory 
and the integration of value systems in the thera- 
peutic process. Major schools of thought as ex- 
pressed in contemporary psychotherapies are sub- 
jected to an operational evaluation with strong 
emphasis upon the phenomenological aspects of the 
interpersonal process and the dimensions of this 
patient-doctor encounter in the treatment situation. 
Illustrative case material is utilized to develop a 
structure for the operational concepts and, with 
contrasting approaches, makes for clarity of major 
points in the author's overall orientation toward 
the meaning of psychotherapy as a process of what 
he describes as interpersonality.—M. V. Kline. 

3581. Heinicke, Christoph M., & Goldman, Ar- 
nold. Research on psychotherapy with children: 
A review and suggestions for further study. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 483-494.—After 
reviewing the literature on the effects of therapy ол 
children and noting that from the best studies it 
can be concluded that children who receive treatment 
improve more than controls, the authors suggest 
the need for a research design which poses certain 
specific questions in relation to therapy framed in 
the context of a process approach. They have begun 
a study which, instead of assessing the patients at 
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closing or follow-up, carefully examines each ses- 
sion of therapy; notes what changes occur in the 
child; and attempts to relate these to the therapeutic 
interaction, relations to significant figures, and cer- 
tain important events in the child's life—R. E. Perl. 


3582. Hiler, E. W. (Agnews State Hosp., Calif.) 
Initial complaints as predictors of continuation in 
psychotherapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 344—345. 
— Comparison of 216 patients who either terminated 
or remained in therapy. Patients who remained 
in treatment initially complained more often of ob- 
sessions, phobias, depression, poor concentration, and 
anxiety, as contrasted to prematurely terminating 
patients, who complained more often of purely or- 
ganic symptoms, getting into trouble, and paranoid 
and schizoid feelings.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3583. Honig, A. M. Anxiety in schizophrenia: 
A contribution to direct analysis. Psychoanal. 
psychoanal, Rev., 1960, 47(3), 77-90.—Anxiety is 
a reaction to the perception of the absence of a love 
object. Anxiety in schizophrenia is related to the 
healing ability of a normal maternal instinct. Hal- 
lucination in schizophrenia wards off anxiety con- 
nected with the primary object. The therapist shows 
the patient the affects of the bad mother introject. 
In deep psychosis the family cannot be ignored in 
treatment. The feeding necessary in resolving a 
psychosis must be similar in quality to the mental 
feeding the relaxed mother gives to her newborn 
infant. Poor mothering caused the psychosis. In 
severe regression the superego is practically all 
mother.—JD. Prager. 


3584. Irvin, Ann М. Regression in a children’s 
activity therapy group. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 
1960, 31, 22-37.—Describes the development of a rat- 
ing scale for measuring regression manifested dur- 
ing mealtime by members of children's activity 
therapy groups.—G. Elias. 


3585. Kaplowitz, Daniel (Postgraduate. Center 
for Psychotherapy, N.Y.) Techniques effecting 
change in analytically oriented psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 677-690.—7 specific 
techniques effecting change in analytically oriented 
psychotherapy are presented and discussed. In- 
cluded are such procedures as releasing the patient's 
anxiety and allowing it to mount to the degree where 
it becomes useful as a motivating factor in over- 
coming resistance, helping the patient express his 
feelings toward the therapist by using peripheral 
approaches, and using active measures by the ther- 
apist in order to outwit the patient's neurosis.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


3586. Masserman, J. H., & Moreno, J. L. (Eds.) 
Progress in psychotherapy; Review and integra- 
tions. Vol. V. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. 
x, 262 p. $8.50 .—Moreno opens the book with a 

Psychiatric encounter in Soviet Russia.”  Ehren- 
wald then reviews 4 years of progress in psycho- 
therapy. Fundamentals, methods, special techniques, 
and current applications of psychotherapy are pre- 
sented in individual articles by different authors. 
After a section on interdisciplinary integrations and 
developments abroad, Masserman concludes the book 
with a chapter called “Battlements and Bridges in 
the East.”—D, Prager. 


35: 3582-3591 


3587. Newman, Ruth. The way back: Extra- 
mural schooling as a transitional phase of resi- 
dential therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 
30, 588-598.—Children in residential treatment reach 
a point where they can attend school in the com- 
munity. Based on experience with the treatment of 
6 hyperaggressive boys in residence at the Child 
Research Branch of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the author discusses determining a child's 
readiness for extramural schooling, selection of an 
appropriate school, and criteria for establishing ade- 
quate communication between school and institution. 
—R. Е, Perl. 


3588. Pervin, Lawrence A. (Harvard U.) Ex- 
istentialism, psychology, and psychotherapy. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 305-309.—The basic 
elements of existentialism and its relevance to psy- 
chology and psychotherapy are considered. “Ех- 
istentialists are concerned with the meaning of life. 
... The existential analysts emphasize the study 
of the experiencing individual. Events are looked 
at in terms of their meaning for the individual... . 
In an attempt to get at the patient's inner universe of 
experience, the existential analyst studies how the 
phenomenological coordinates of time, space, caus- 
ality, and materiality are experienced. . . . Logo- 
therapy focuses upon the search for meaning in 
human existence." If it is approached as an area 
representing possible suggestions for further study 
"existentialism may have much to offer and psychol- 
ogy considerable to gain!”—S. J, Lachman, 


3589. Pichot, P. Bailly, R, & Desmedt, D. 
(Hôpital Psychiatrique Ste. Anne, Paris, France) 
Les méthodes de controle des thérapeutiques: 
II. Vérification de la fidelélité inter-correcteurs 
de l'échelle de Wittenborn. [Methods of evaluat- 
ing therapy: 11. Verification of the interrater reli- 
ability of the Wittenborn scale.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1959, 9, 117-118.—A revised form of the Wittenborn 
scale was applied by 2 judges to 25 women patients 
seen in a free service; the group was relatively 
heterogeneous, including neurotics and psychotics. 
Phi coefficients for the 9 ratings ranged from .43 to 
92; the total was .77, as compared to ‚63 reported 
for a previous group—W. W. Wattenberg. 


3590. Pittenger, Robert E., Hockett, Charles 
Е., & Danehy, John J. (George Junior Republic, 
Freeville, N.Y.) The first five minutes: А sample 
of microscopic interview analysis. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Paul Martineau, 1960. x, 264 p. $6.50—A. de- 
tailed analysis of the first 5 minutes of Gill, New- 
man, Redlich, and Sommers' first interview in The 
Initial Interview in Psychiatric Practice: With 
Phonograph Records (see 28: 8747). The upper 
slit-pages are: a typescript of the interview, а 
phonetic transcription (in symbols of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet), and а  paralinguistic 
transcription (showing loudness of voice, pitch, 
sighing, laughter, etc.). The corresponding lower 
slit-pages are interpretive commentary. Besides 
this analysis of the 5-minute segment, there is dis- 
cussion of the authors’ methods and of conclusions 
to be drawn from their work.—F. Auld, Jr. 

3591. Rioch, D. Mck. Recent contributions of 


neuropsychiatric research to the theory and prac- 
tice of psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 
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20, 115-129.—Hopefully there is the possibility that 
much psychiatric morbidity may be dealt with by 
epidemiological methods, administrative prevention, 
and utilization of personnel without extensive pro- 
fessional training. The application of military prin- 
ciples of social psychiatry to many situations in 
civilian life will require much better definition of 
social group structure and the cultural structure of 
intergroup systems. Significant data on such social 
organization may come from clinical investigations. 
—D. Prager. 

3592. Sargent, Helen. Methodological prob- 
lems of follow-up studies in psychotherapy re- 
search. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 495-506. 
—Problems of follow up are discussed together with 
a description of approaches to follow-up being tried 
in the Psychotherapy Research Project of the Men- 
ninger Foundation. The author discusses factors 
placing barriers in the way of sound follow-up data 
collection, the meaning of the data (in view of 
various sources of distortion), and some of the 
principles to which the project is committed: the 
principle of naturalistic method, the principle of 
control at the level of analysis rather than at the 
level of data gathering, the principle of scientific 
“as if” and of the reality of psychological constructs, 
and the principle of psychosituational interaction — 
R. E. Perl. 

3593. Shane, M. Some subcultural considera- 
tions in the psychotherapy of a Negro patient. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 9-27.—After a review 
of the literature of psychotherapy of Negroes, a 
case history is presented illustrating difficulties for 
patient and therapist when identity problems involv- 
ing subcultural positions are approached.—D. Prager. 


3594. Sher, Elizabeth; Messing, Eleanor; 
Hirschhorn, Theodora; Post, Enis; Davis, An- 
nette, & Messing, Arthur. The List method of 
psychotherapy. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960. xi, 258 p. $7.50.—6 papers from therapists 
trained by Jacob S. List. Topics include: therapist 
training and selection, higher education as therapy, 
reception room as therapeutic community, family 
resistance and client progress, warmth in therapy, 
and sexual inversion. Psychoanalytic in the manner 
of the later Ferenczi, List and his students emphasize 
friendly social relations among patients as well as 
between patients and therapists.—E. W. Eng. 


3595. Sommers, Vita S. Identity conflict and 
acculturation problems in Oriental-Americans. 
"Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 637—644.—2 cases 
of Oriental-Americans are presented to examine the 
interdependence and cross-influence of psychological 
and cultural processes in personality functioning, and 
to demonstrate how psychocultural conflicts can be 
resolved. Cultural conflict can become an integral 
part of neurotic problems; the therapist's function 
is not to acculturate the patient nor to seek any pre- 
conceived synthesis of cultures, but to work with 
the cultural material as with any other conflict- 
laden material in order to resolve the patient's neu- 
rosis.—R. E. Perl. 

3596. Spiegel, Rose. Intensive psychotherapy 
of a nonhospitalized schizophrenic patient. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 528-538—A detailed 
presentation is given of the case of Ellen, who 
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had an acute schizophrenic break at the age of 20 
which leveled off into such good functioning that 
one might consider it both a social and psychologic 
recovery.—R. E. Perl. 

3597. Taulbee, E. S. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinie, Omaha, Nebr.) Relationship between cer- 
tain personality variables and continuation in 
psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol. 1958, 22, 83- 
89.—"This study investigated the hypothesis that 
there are certain identifiable personality variables 
which are related to therapy prognosis. А group 
of neurotics who remained in treatment for 13 or 
more interviews and a group who terminated prior 
to the 13th interview were compared on the basis 
of certain Rorschach scoring categories and MMPI 
scales. Both of these groups were compared to a 
group of normal subjects on the Rorschach vari- 
ables. As predicted, the continuers were less de- 
fensive, and more persistent, anxious, sensitive, and 
dependent than the attriters. They possessed an 
increased consciousness of feelings of inadequacy, 
inferiority, and depression and had better potential 
for self-appraisal, emotional responsiveness, and 
more of an introspective attitude."—C. T. Morgan. 

3598. Young, Willam H. Death of a patient 
during psychotherapy. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 103- 
104.—Presentation and discussion of the problems 
in facing death with a patient who developed a fatal 
malignancy during intensive psychotherapy.—C. T. 
Bever. 

3599. Zwick, Paul A.  Gauging dosage and 
distance in psychotherapy with adolescents. 
Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 645-647.—In in- 
dividual therapy with adolescents a limited contact 
approach is often helpful. It seems that chances 
for continuity of contact with these tenuously re- 
lated adolescents can be enhanced by an initial phase 
of quick, meaningful engagement followed by a long 
phase of contacts reduced to 3-6 weeks apart.— 
R. E. Perl. 


(See also Abstracts 3673, 3698, 3802) 


"Therapeutic Process 


3600. Abel, Theodora M. (Postgraduate Cen- 
ter for Psychotherapy, N.Y.) Shift in intermediary 
object-gradient during the course of psycho- 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 691-704. 
—Inanimate objects are used by detached patients to 
satisfy and control the needs of their organism. 
cases are presented to illustrate how the dyadic rela- 
tionship between person and inanimate object gives 
strength to the weak ego and allows greater inter- 
change between libido and ultimate object.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

3601. Alger, Ian. Therapy with schizophrenic 
patients. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 521- 
527.—Material from the treatment of one schizo- 
phrenic patient is presented to show how, in his 
active struggle with the patient, the therapist tries 
to expose the patient's distorted concept of his own 
uniqueness, of his consideration of other people as 
dehumanized objects which can be manipulated, and 
of ds disbelief in the possibility of change.—R. Ё. 
Perl. 

3602. Brody, Morris W. Observations on di- 
rect analysis: The therapeutic technique of Dr. 
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John N. Rosen. New York: Vantage, 1959. 104 
p—This book presents an interpretation of direct 
analysis as propounded and practiced by Rosen at 
the Temple University Medical Center. It is also 
an evaluation of the proceedings of the 1957 Insti- 
tute for Direct Analysis, which took place at the 
center. Contents are: "The Initial Interview— 
Termination Techniques: Distancing the Patient 
{тот the Psychosis"; "The Setting: Direct Analy- 
sis, A Group Technique"; “Manipulating Guilt Feel- 
ings"; “Modifying the Patient's Superego"; “Break- 
ing Previous Identifications, and Establishing the 
New Introject"; "The Therapist: His Attitude To- 
wards the Patient"; and “Management of Dream 
Material" The author states that “the direct analy- 
sis of Dr. John Rosen approaches the problem of 
psychosis through an orientation whereby the ego 
and the superego of the psychotic have been over- 
whelmed and instinctual impulses are expressed 
without restraint. . . . it also attempts to find the 
means and the language of the environment that 
will help the psychotic patient bring his instinctual 
impulses under control, and help the ego and the 
superego gain supremacy over these rampaging im- 
pulses."—5S. Kasman. 

3603. Elrod, Norman. “Unglück steckt an": 
Ein besonderer Aspekt der psychotherapeutischen 
Situation. ["Misfortune is contagious’: A par- 
ticular aspect of the psychotherapeutic situation.] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1960, 14, 336-359.—How can the 
therapist enable the patient's acceptance of his his- 
torically conditioned existential conflict without be- 
coming “infected” by the patient's misfortune? By 
remaining lucidly open to the patient’s situation, but 
within the limits of the shared reality actually ex- 
perienced by both therapist and patient. This is the 
“instant” of openness that always occurs within 
limits.—E. W. Eng. 

3604. Hora, T. The process of existential psy- 
chotherapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 495-504.— 
The process of psychotherapy is a segment of life, 
an event in time. Patients are people with specific 
ways of experiencing life. In the process of psycho- 
therapy existence becomes manifest and reveals 
itself to the participants as being-in-the-world in 
lived time and relationship. In the existential en- 
counter “the experience of the passage of time and 
the awareness of separation between subject and 
object are absent.” “Letting-be” means the affirma- 
tion of the existence of another human being. Ther- 
apeutic change occurs as soon as man can see his 
total situation. Openness is the therapist’s main 
qualification. “Cognition and consciousness are 
fundamental criteria of mental health; and, along 
with authenticity of Being, they constitute the cen- 
tral issue in existential psychotherapy. —D. Prager. 


3605. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) A ther- 
apist’s view of personal goals. (Pendle Hill 
Pamphlet 108) Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1960. 
30 p. $.35.—In this essay, delivered as an address 
at Haverford College, Pennsylvania, in December 
1959, the author addresses himself to man's purpose 
and his goal in life. In his therapeutic work Rogers 
Sees clients take such directions as: away from 
facades; away from “oughts”; away from meeting 
expectations; away from pleasing others; toward 
being a process; toward being a complexity; toward 
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openness to experience; toward acceptance of others; 
toward trust of self. Given a therapeutic climate 
of warmth, acceptance, and empathic understanding, 
the client moves from what he is not toward "being," 
toward becoming that which he inwardly and ac- 
tually is. This conception does not imply fixity, 
nor is it based on the belief that man is inherently 
evil—H. H. Strupp. 


3606. Sechehaye, M. A. Techniques de gratifi- 
cations en psychothérapie analytique. [Gratifica- 
tion techniques in analytical psychotherapy.) Evolut. 
psychiat., 1960, 25, 297-382.—In schizophrenia, var- 
ious gratifications exist depending upon whether the 
origin of the need is in the ego or the id. If the 
origin is in the ego, a deep relationship can be es- 
tablished between patient and analyst by means of 
neutral mediators. However, where the ego has 
disintegrated, symbolic realizations should be applied 
in accordance with Freud’s structural trilogy: id, 
ego, and superego. Furthermore, in dealing with 
psychotics, it is important to differentiate between 
delirious constructions and participation symbols.— 
L. A. Ostlund. 


3607. Tauber, Edward S. (NYC) Sullivan's 
conception of cure. Amer. J, Psychother., 1960, 
14, 666-676.—Although Sullivan did not make ex- 
plicit his view as to the nature of mental health, it 
appears that his conception of cure is contained in 
the statement that “to the extent to which one knows 
what is going on in his relations with others, to that 
extent he is getting better."—L. N. Solomon. 


3608. Wiener, D. N. (VA Center, St. Paul, 
Minn.) The effect of arbitrary termination on re- 
turn fo psychotherapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 
335-338.—“A potentially interminable group of pa- 
tients was arbitrarily terminated to determine 
whether interminability could be controlled in this 
way, without dire consequences. А substantial num- 
ber of these patients did not return to treatment 
within six months, and no dire consequences were 
observed. . . . Further questioning seems in order 
of the assumption that a certain group of patients 
requires indefinitely long supportive treatment in 
order to be kept out of trouble, or to improve.”— 
F. N. Arnhoff. 

(See also Abstract 3569) 


Group Therapy 


3609. DeRosis, L. E., Becker, B. J., Wassell, B. 
B., Kraft, I. A., Abell, R. G. Sexuality in group 
psychoanalysis: A round table discussion. Amer. 
J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 197-220.—DeRosis dis- 
cusses emotional distortion of sexuality. Becker de- 
scribes sexual rivalry among group members. Was- 
sell speaks of the influence of the therapist's views 
of sexuality on the group. Kraft studies pseudo- 
homosexuality in group psychotherapy. Abell deals 
with the etiology and treatment of the passive male. 
—D. Prager. 

3610. Freund, R. B. A patients’ autonomous 
society as a method of group psychotherapy. Psy- 
chiat. Quart. Suppl., 1959, 33, 317-332 —The Pa- 
tients’ Society" is a voluntary group with its own 
constitution and strict parliamentary rules. In 18 
mo. it has given patients who respond favorably to 
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tranquilizers opportunities to regain self-respect; to 
take more responsibilities; to make decisions; and 
to show initiative, ambition, and competitive spirit. 
The society requests guidance and advice and re- 
quires minimal supervision. The society puts out a 
hospital paper. The society has increased under- 
standing of patients by personnel, has increased the 
closeness between members and personnel, and has 
improved the relations between the medical and 
nursing staffs.—D. Prager. 


3611. Grinberg, Leon; Langer, Marie, & Rod- 
rigué, Emilio. Psychoanalytische Gruppenthera- 
pie. [Psychoanalytic group therapy.] Stuttgart, 
Germany: Ernst Klett, 1960, 247 р. DM 16.00.— 
German translation, edited by Werner W. Kemper, 
of the original Spanish version Psicoterapie del 
Grupo: Su Enfoque Psicoanalitico (1957). Dis- 
cusses principles and general application of psycho- 
analytically oriented group therapy. Chapters are: 
[Framework and History of Group TTherapy"] ; 
["Social and Therapeutic Groups”]; [Problems and 
Practices of Group Therapy”]; [*Formation of 
Groups"]; ["Integration and Continuity of Thera- 
peutic | Groups"]; [Therapeutic Process іп 
Groups"]; ["Special Groups"], e.g., homogenetic vs. 
heterogenetic, psychosomatics, psychotics, children, 
experimental, married couples, etc.; [“Bibliography 
and Index"].—R. F. Wagner. 

3612. Whitman, Roy M., Lieberman, Morton 
A. & Stock, Dorothy. (U. Cincinnati) The re- 
lation between individual and group conflicts in 
psychotherapy. Int. J. group Psychother., 1960, 
10, 259-286.—Nuclear conflicts of 2 individuals in 
a psychotherapy group are studied in relation to 
the group conflicts expressed by the group. Group 
events may: (a) leave untouched a problem in an 
individual; (b) activate both the "disturbing mo- 
tive" and "reactive motive" sides of conflict, yet give 
hope of satisfying the disturbing motive; (c) acti- 
vate both motives, yet give no hope of satisfying 
the disturbing motive nor diminishing anxieties con- 
nected with the reactive motive; and (d) activate 
the various aspects of a conflict and decrease the 
anxieties connected with the reactive motive.—M. J. 
Vargas. 


3613. Wilcox, E. Jack, & Hill, William Fawcett. 
Group process problems in a team research pro- 
gram. Provo Pap., 1957, 1(3), 37-53.—An analysis 
of process problems encountered by a research team 
studying communication theory as it is applied to 
group psychotherapy is presented. The topics are: 
(a) explanations for overlooking process variables, 
(b) etiology of process problems, (c) characteristic 
poles of opposition, (d) interaction principles and 
methods of analysis, and (е) possible solutions. 
Presented as a case study, the article also describes 
the methods used to alleviate these typical process 
problems.—W’. Hill. 


3614. Wolf, Alexander, & Schwartz, Emanuel 
K. (11 East 68th St, NYC) Psychoanalysis in 
groups: The alternate session. Amer. Imago, 
1960, 17, 101-108.— The members of a therapeutic 
group meet alternately with and without their analyst. 
Purposes of and objections to the alternate session 
are discussed.—JW. A. Varvel. 


(See also Abstract 3568) 
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Special Therapies 


3615. Andreev, B. V. Sleep therapy in the neu- 
roses. New York: Consulting Bureau, 1960. 114 p. 
$8.50.—Report оп 91 cases of neurotics (34 neuras- 
thenics, 42 hysterics, and the rest with mixed forms) 
who were treated with sleep therapy. The treat- 
ment took place in a hospital and lasted from 1 to 
3 wk. The daily duration of sleep was from 10 to 
13 hr, The results show that 84% of the patients 
were either cured or improved; in 1695 there was 
only slight improvement or no change. A follow-up 
study was conducted with 27 patients. Altogether 
17 patients were in satisfactory condition when 
examined. The rationale of sleep therapy is the 
Pavlovian concept of protective inhibition. It is 
repeatedly stressed that sleep therapy should not be 
used as an independent method but should be sup- 
plemented by psychotherapy.—4. Cuk. 


3616. Koegler, Ronald R. (U. California Med- 
ical School) Psychotherapy of schizophrenia. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 648-665.—Role play- 
ing and assumption of omnipotent roles are em- 
phasized as important in the treatment of acute 
schizophrenia. It is also efficacious for the therapist 
to function simultaneously as the ward physician.— 
L. М. Solomon. 


Hypnosis & Dreams 


3617. Ambrose, Gordon, & Newbold, George. 
(London, England) A handbook of medical hyp- 
nosis. (2nd ed.) Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1959. xiii, 276 p. $65.—lllustrated by 
numerous very brief case reports, this book demon- 
strates the usefulness of hypnosis in the treatment 
of a great variety of disorders. After a conventional 
history of hypnosis, some discussion of the legal 
problems which arise, brief descriptions of some of 
the theories of hypnosis, some of the more familiar 
hypnotic phenomena, and several methods of in- 
duction, the authors take up in turn: hypnosis in 
general medicine, in the neuroses, in anaesthesia, in 
paediatrics, in gynaecology and obstetrics, and in 
dermatology.—S. Glasner. 


3618. Bonello, Frank J., Doberneck, Raymond 
C., Papermaster, Aaron A., Griffin, Ward O., Jr. 
& Wangensteen, Owen, H. Hypnosis in surgery: 
I. The post-gastrectomy dumping syndrome. 
Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1960, 2, 215-219.—A 
total of 36 patients were treated with hypnotherapy 
for the postgastrectomy dumping syndrome. 
patients (56%) experienced symptomatic relief and 
weight gain. These results were felt to be reassur- 
ing and warrant continued use of the method.— 
M. V. Kline. 


3619. Das, J. P. (Cuttack, India) Factor anal- 
ysis of a hypnotic scale. Indian J. Psychol., 1958, 
33, 97-100.—A scale of 8 items of suggestion based 
on the work of Davis and Husband (1931) and 
Friedlander and Sarbin (1938) was given to 67 
male students ranging from 16 to 26 years of age. 
Factor analysis revealed “а strong general factor of 
hypnotizability."—C. T. Morgan. 


3620. Haley, J. (Stanford U.) The control of 
fear with hypnosis. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1960, 
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2, 109-115.—It is known that a variety of kinds 
of psychotherapy as well as hypnosis will relieve ir- 
rational fear. It is argued that the interpersonal 
context in which these changes take place is one 
where the therapist is influencing and controlling the 
behavior of the patient and that this can only suc- 
ceed if the therapist accepts the patient’s behavior 
and defines it as cooperation rather than opposition. 
—М. V. Kline. 


3621. Heath, E. S., Hoaken, Р. C. S., & Sainz, 
А, A. Hypnotizability in state-hospitalized schiz- 
ophrenics. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 65-68.— 
9 of 34 schizophrenics selected randomly could be 
easily hypnotized into a light trance or deeper. The 
unsuccessful cases were chiefly uncooperative, lo- 
botomized, or deteriorated—D. Prager. 


3622. Kleitman, Nathaniel. (U. Chicago) Pat- 
terns of dreaming.  Scient. American, 1960, 203 
(5), 82-88—Dreams are accompanied by certain 
characteristic types of brain wave and eye move- 
ment. This discovery has enabled investigators to 
answer several long-standing questions about dream- 
ing: everybody dreams repeatedly every night, the 
course of time in dreaming is about the same as in 
waking, external events may or may not affect the 
content of dreams, most dream experience in nor- 
mal sleep is never recalled. The mechanism that 
spaces the episodes of dreaming is unknown, The 
curtailment of dreaming time produces anxiety, 
irritability, a greater appetite and a gain in body 
weight in experimental Ss. The objective indi- 
cator that a sleeper is dreaming is not infallible. 
Of the 4 criteria (cycle of eye movement, EEG, pulse 
and respiration rate change, motionlessness) the 
most reliable is the brain-wave pattern—L. A. 
Wauck. 


3623. Levitt, Eugene E. den Breeijen, Arie, & 
Persky, Harold. (Indiana U. Medical Center) 
The induction of clinical anxiety by means of a 
Standardized hypnotic technique. Amer. J. clin. 
Hypnosis, 1960, 2, 206-214.—Techniques employed 
by other investigators for the experimental produc- 
tion of an emotional state by means of hypnotic 
induction are described. On the basis of a logical 
analysis of these methods an hypnotic suggestion 
for the production of an anxiety state was devised. 
—М. V. Kline. 


3624. Moodie, William. Hypnosis in treatment. 
New York: Emerson, 1960. 168 p. $4.00.—Deals 
with hypnosis as a procedure for gaining access to 
the "deeper realms of the mind," and as a form 
Of therapy. The text concerns the selection of pa- 
tients for treatment, the induction of deep relaxa- 
tion or light hypnosis, varying depths in the hyp- 
notic state, and the conduct of hypnoanalysis. The 
Use of hypnotherapy in the treatment of specific 
conditions—depression, hypochondria, nasal con- 
gestion, colitis, emotional immaturity, behavior dis- 
orders in children—is reviewed—T. X. Barber. 


3625. Newman, Richard; Katz, Jay; Ruben- 
Stein, Robert. The experimental situation as a 
determinant of hypnotic dreams. Psychiatry, 1960, 
23, 63-73.—In an experimental situation using hyp- 
nosis the hypnotic relationship influences the data 
obtained. Hypnotic dreams express the S's per- 
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sonal problems, his feelings about being a research 
subject, and the setting—C. T. Bever. 

3626. Papermaster, Aaron A., Doberneck, Ray- 
mond C., Bonello, Frank J., Griffen, Ward O., 
Jr, & Wangensteen, Owen Н. Hypnosis in 
surgery: II. Pain. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1960, 
2, 220-224. —Hypnotherapy has been found to be a 
very worthwhile therapeutic measure to allay the 
fears and anxieties of patients who are about to 
undergo surgery and to reduce the pain and dis- 
comfort in the postoperative period. Hypnotherapy 
is not intended to supplant existing useful tech- 
niques in the management of pain and discomfort 
but to be used rather as an adjunct to surgical 
therapy which simplifies and accelerates convales- 
cence.—M. V. Kline. 

3627. Trosman, Harry; Rechtschaffen, Allan; 
Offenkrantz, William , & Wolpert, Edward. (U. 
Chicago) Studies in psychophysiology of dreams: 
IV. Relations among dreams in sequence. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 602-607.—106 dreams of 2 
Ss awakened during 32 nights when body move- 
ments interrupted rapid eye movements were rated 
on a 7-point-scale along 12 dimensions. Manifest 
dream characteristics during the same night were 
irregular, but some regular patterns were suggested. 
А cyclic relationship was observed in the latent con- 
tents. Tension builds up, is discharged by a dra- 
matic visual representation and followed by re- 
gression, Dreaming seems to be a partial ego func- 
tion which is used for tension discharge and con- 
flict resolution.—L. W. Brandt. 


3628. Ullman, M. The social roots of the 
dream. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 180-196.— 
There is need for clarification of the biological 
adaptive role of the dream. The dream is a po- 
tential tool for extending knowledge of the molding 
influences of the social and cultural milieu of the 
individual. The source of unconscious motivating 
influences is linked to specific experiences in a given 
cultural and social milieu and not in the biological 
nature of man.—D. Prager. 

3629. Vogel, Gerald. (U. Chicago) Studies in 
psychophysiology of dreams: III. The dream of 
narcolepsy. Arch. gen. psychiat., 1960, 3, 421—428. 
—The dream during a narcoleptic attack and the 
associations to it by a 42-year-old married Negro 
patient whose case is reported show that “the narco- 
leptic sleep allowed gratification of a specific un- 
acceptable fantasy through the particular mechanism 
of dream fulfillment. ... In other words, normal 
subjects dream to preserve sleep; narcoleptics sleep 
to dream.” (24 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 

3630. Weitzenhoffer, Andre M. (Stanford U.) 
Unconscious or co-conscious? Reflections upon 
certain recent trends in medical hypnosis. Amer. 
J. clin. Hypnosis, 1960, 2, 177-198.—An attempt to 
point out and elucidate certain basic ambiguities 
which exist in connection with the use of the term 
"unconscious" in current hypnotic practice. It is 
pointed out that it is not at all certain that such 
therapeutic results as have been obtained using the 
patient's “unconscious” were brought about by the 
activities of the "unconscious" per se. The need 
for careful study is highly indicated.—M. V. Kline. 


(See also Abstract 2979) 
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Case STUDIES & CASEWORK 


3631. Bornstein, B., & Tamarin, G. (Tel Aviv, 
Israel) Examen psychometrique d'un cas de 
prosopagnosie. [Psychometric examination of a 
case of prosopagnosia.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1959, 
9, 109-116.—Records are given on the testing of a 
65-year-old male victim of prosopagnosia who suf- 
fered from a relatively weak and episodic inability 
to recognize familiar faces and from fluctuating dif- 
ficulties in spatial orientation accompanied by feel- 
ings of confusion. Neurological examinations were 
negative. The psychometric tests used were the 
Bender Gestalt, the Revised Beta Examination, the 
Szondi Test, and the Rorschach. The difficulty was 
traced to a discrete cerebral organic trouble—W. 
W. Wattenberg. 

3632. Ellis, A. (333 W. 56th St, NYC) A 
homosexual treated with rational psychotherapy. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 338-343.—F. М. Arnhoff. 

3633. Federn, Ernst. Some clinical remarks 
on the psychopathology of genocide. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1960, 34, 538-549.—The autobiography of 
Rudolf Hoess was published in 1959. Hoess was 
taught from childhood to be absolutely obedient and 
meticulously tidy and clean.  Hoess never estab- 
lished any real feelings for people, compulsively 
supervised scenes involving murder of women and 
children, and turned his violent hatred of Prussian 
discipline into immovable blind obedience against 
a weak mother symbol. Hitler’s policy reinforced 
Hoess's pathological obedience. The Hoess story 
could have happened anywhere. Hoess was not a 
psychopath but a compulsive and schizoid character 
disorder with a schizophrenic core—D. Prager. 

3634. Polansky, Norman A. (Ed.) (Highland 
Hosp. Asheville, N.C.) Social work research. 
Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 1960. vii, 
306 p. $5.00—A handbook of methodology and 
methods in social work research produced by 14 
authors under the auspices of the Research Section 
of the National Association of Social Workers. 
Chapters are titled: “Social Work Research: A Per- 
spective,” “Problem Identification and Formulation," 
“The Design of Research,” “Some Principles and 
Methods of Sampling,” “Principles of Measure- 
ment,” “Use of Available Material,” “Collecting 
Original Data,” "Research Reporting,” “Меаѕиге- 
ment of Need,” “Cost Analysis of Social Work Serv- 
ice,” “Measuring the Effect of Social Work Inter- 
vention,” “Field Experiments and Demonstrations.” 
—L. S. Kogan. 


3635, Rettig, Salomon, & Pasamanick, Benja- 
min. (Columbus Psychiatric Inst. & Hosp., О.) 
Status, work satisfaction and variables of work 
satisfaction of psychiatric social workers. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 48-54.—A report on the study 
of state employed psychiatric social workers with 
particular reference to status and work satisfaction. 
Psychiatric social workers aspire to a higher status 
level than is actually given them by other profes- 
sional and lay workers in the work milieu. Most 
of them, however, believe that they actually attain 
the status level to which they aspire.—M. А. Seiden- 
feld. 


3636. Scott, E. M. (Eastern Oregon State 
Hosp.) А case of folie à deux and projective 
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techniques. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 90— 
С. Т. Morgan. 

3637. Tallent, N., & Reiss, W. J. (VA Center, 
Kecoughtan, Va.) Multidisciplinary views on the 
preparation of written clinical psychological re- 
ports: Acceptability of certain common content 
variables and styles of expression. J. clim. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 15, 273-274.—Sampled opinions of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and psychiatric social work- 
ers on aspects of psychological reporting. Variations 
in preference found for both content and style.— 
F. N. Arnhoff. 


3638. Wasserman, Sidney.  (Bellefaire, Cleve- 
land, О.) Casework treatment of a homosexual 
acting-out adolescent in a treatment center. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 18-29.—A casework report on 
the treatment of an individual adolescent homo- 
sexual in which the outcome is socially satisfactory. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also Abstract 2934) 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


3639. Brill, Norman Q., & Storrow, Hugh A. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Social class and psy- 
chiatric treatment. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 
340-344.—Upper-class patients have a significantly 
greater chance of being accepted for treatment in a 
low income outpatient mental health clinic than 
lower-class patients. When Hollingshead's 5 social 
classes are considered separately the difference dis- 
appears. No relationship between class and train- 
ing of therapist, age, sex, or diagnostic category of 
patient was demonstrated. For 147 patients whose 
treatment had been terminated no significant corre- 
lation was found between class and number or fre- 
quency of interviews or judged response to therapy. 
Significant class differences were found regarding 
estimated intelligence, amount of education, desire 
for and understanding of psychotherapy, interview- 
ers' feelings towards and estimated treatability of 
patients. Other methods than psychotherapy should 
be used for treatment of less sophisticated patients. 
—L. W. Brandt. 


3640. Klerman, Gerald L., Sharaf, Myron R, 
Holzman, Mathilda, & Levinson, Daniel 
(United States Public Health Service, Bethesda, 
Md.) Sociopsychological characteristics of resi- 
dent psychiatrists and their use of drug therapy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 111-117.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


3641. Kobi, Emil, & Haffter, Regina. Uber 
einige heilpádagogische Einrichtungen der Stadt 
Wien. [About some psychological treatment facili- 
ties in Vienna.] Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 1960, 29, 231- 
239.—This survey of outpatient psychological treat- 
ment facilities for children in Vienna, Austria, de- 
scribes 3 such facilities in detail as to personnel, 
size, plant, types of cases accepted, methods of diag- 
nosis and treatment, interaction and division of labor 
among personnel, and other activities such as re- 
search.—D. F. Mindlin. 

3642. Lytton, George J., Knobel, Mauricio, & 
MacNeven, Robert W. The function of a psy- 
chiatric diagnostic unit in the school system. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 581-587.—Kansas 
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City’s Child Research Council is described from 
its inception to its present position as a functioning 
unit of a large school system. Its object was to 
investigate ways of meeting the need for service for 
emotionally disturbed children in the public school, 
a service program for certain select children, and 
participation in an in-service training program.— 
R. E. Perl. 


3643. Nilsson, Gertrude L., & Kurland, Albert 
A. (Spring Grove State Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) 
The general practicing physician as a resource for 
the mentally ill. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 103- 
104.—The question has been raised regarding the re- 
source that families turn to when the first recognition 
of severe mental illness in a member of the family 
arises. The authors’ briefly describe their findings 
based upon a study of the prehospital medical his- 
tories of 100 patients admitted to Spring Grove State 
Hospital. These patients were 40 men and 60 women 
between 18 and 65 years of age who were considered 
suitable for drug therapy. 50% were admitted to the 
hospital for the first time. Of the total group, 22% 
had made no effort to get medical treatment whether 
or not they knew they were mentally ill, 17% turned 
to the state hospital as their first medical resource. 
60 of the patients had applied for extramural medical 
attention; 42 had first turned for aid to a physician 
who was not a specialist in psychiatry. For 11 of 
the patients, a nonpsychiatric physician was their sole 
medical resource —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3644. Reznikoff, M., Brady, J. P., & Zeller, W. 
W. (Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) The psychi- 
atric attitudes battery: A procedure for assessing 
attitudes toward psychiatric treatment and hos- 
pital. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 260-266.—Develop- 
ment of an objective and quantitative attitudinal pro- 
file for the systematic study of the influence of atti- 
tudes on patient behavior and the clinical course of 
illness.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


.3645. Swartz, Jacob. (Boston U. School Medi- 
cine) Emotional reactions of patients and medi- 
cal personnel to respiratory poliomyelitis. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 97-102.—The emotional reac- 
tions of 6 patients with bulbar polio who were con- 
fined to respirators and the reactions of the medical 
personnel engaged in their care was studied. The 
common denominator in the reaction of the respira- 
tor patients was a combination of feelings of anxiety, 
hopelessness, helplessness, and depression manifested 
in dependency, aggressiveness, and lack of coopera- 
tion. It is not surprising to note that staff experi- 
enced a sense of "daily drain upon the emotional re- 
sources.” The need for psychiatric support for both 
staff and patients is stressed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3646. Tramer, M. Zur Entwicklung der Kinder- 
Psychiatrie. [The development of child psychiatry.] 
Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 238-251.—4 stages ex- 
ist in the history of child psychiatry: last 36 of the 
19th century—concern with feeblemindedness; early 
20th century—deliberate attention to other disturb- 
ances; the various areas of psychopathology are in- 
vestigated separately; from 1933—a special medi 
discipline with its own diagnostic, prognostic, an 
etiologic problems and methods. The principle prob- 
lems in child psychiatry are: schizophrenia, schizoid 
Psychopathy, infantile mutism; pathopsychosomatics; 
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somatopsychics; retardation and acceleration; ade- 
quate training of doctors; classification in child psy- 
chiatry —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstract 3901) 


Psychiatric Care 

3647. LaVietes, Ruth L., Hulse, Wilfred C., & 
Blau, Abram. A psychiatric day treatment center 
and school for young children and their parents. 
Amer, J, Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 468-482.—A day 
treatment center and school for emotionally disturbed 
young children is described. It was initiated in 1956 
as a pilot project affiliated with Mt. Sinai Hospital. 
Psychiatric treatment of child and parents is com- 
bined with a therapeutic school. The authors con- 
clude that for certain types of children this service 
seems to offer greater benefits than could be ex- 
pected from other community resources.—R. E. Perl. 


Institutional Care 


3648. Beley, A. L'hópital psychiatrique est-il 
bien fait pour l'enfant? [Is the psychiatric hospital 
good for children?] Hyg. ment., 1960, 49, 233-256. 
— The care of mentally defective children and chil- 
dren with behavioral problems in French mental hos- 
pitals is criticized. The hospitals are organized 
under the provisions of a law passed in 1838. The 
presumptions of the present arrangement, which are 
for adults only, that these children are ineducable, 
and that the medical service alone is adequate to care 
for them. The place of psychotherapy and other 
therapeutic means developed by the social sci- 
ences has not been adequately recognized—W. 
W. Meissner. 

3649. Clancey, I. L. W. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Canada) Primary functions in a mental hospital. 
Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(5), 20-25.—5 primary func- 
tions essential to the attainment of hospital goals are 
identifed and analyzed in terms of the interaction 
of patient and staff roles. Using such a functional 
analysis, the hospital administrator should delegate 
authority to perform these functions in terms of spe- 
cific areas of individual competence of staff and not 
in terms of total competence or along disciplinary 
lines.—L. Gurel. 

3650. Coser, Rose Laub. Laughter among col- 
leagues. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 81-89.— The specifi- 
cally social functions of humor are presented as it 
occurred during 20 mental hospital staff conferences. 
]t disguises aggression, rather rigidly reflects hos- 
pital hierarchy in its direction and content, bridges 
value conflicts, and helps to articulate roles—C. T. 
Bever. + 

3651. Cowen, J. R., & Schwartz, L. An experi- 
ment in the utilization of a clinical psychologist 
as a ward administrator in a state psychiatric hos- 
pital. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 472-479—Through 
the employment of the psychologist, social and psy- 
chological care was given to a group of patients who 
otherwise would have received marginal attention, 
Administrative tasks which had been neglected for 
years were carried out for these patients. Intitially 


+ the clinical psychologist needs considerable orienta- 


tion and supervision for this role—D. Prager. 
3652. Deane, William N. (Vermont State Hosp., 
Waterbury) Intellectual stimulation for chronic 
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schizophrenic. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(8), 45-46.— 
“A lecture series with its speakers drawn about 
equally from the community and from the hospital is 
proving to be an effective tool in the rehabilitation 
of chronic schizophrenic patients at this institution.” 
ı L. Gurel. 


3653. Etzioni, Amitai. Interpersonal and struc- 
tural factors in the study of mental hospitals. 
Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 13-22.—Ideas of industrial rela- 
tions theory have been transferred and applied to the 
analysis of mental hospital structure benefitting the 
new studies and the theory of organization., The in- 
appropriate and incomplete use of the human-rela- 
tions approach in some studies seem to overempha- 
size: the importance of communication, the totality 
of the institution, and the benefits of participation in 
decision-making conferences while neglecting the 
study of realistic structural factors.—C. T. Bever. 


3654. Hacken, E, & Hunt, R. C. Open ward 
management of acute patients in a multi-story 
building. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1959, 33, 189—196. 
—It was realized how powerfully antitherapeutic the 
locked door could be when patients given honor cards 
to leave the ward showed sudden improvement after 
no apparent results with all types of intensive treat- 
ment.—D. Prager. 


3655. Ishiyama, Toaru, & Grover, William L. 
(Cleveland State Hosp, O.) From custody to 
treatment. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(5), 34-36.—The 
custodial orientation of a large state hospital is seen 
as deriving from overcrowding, chronicity of pa- 
tients, and gross understaffng. Since sheer size and 
emphasis on dyadic relationships are thought to per- 
petuate the orientation, the use of small teams and 
Lis» pt sociotherapy are suggested as remedies.— 
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3656. Katz, Jay, & Goldstein, Joseph. (Yale U. 
School Medicine) Dangerousness and mental ill- 
ness. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 404-413.—Some 
Observations are made on the extent to which the 
community through its legislature, courts, and men- 
tal hospitals may determine the detention or release 
of persons who have been committed to a mental 
institution upon their acquittal by reason of insanity. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


3657. Seager, C. P. (Bristol Mental Hosp., Eng- 
land) An interim report on open hospitals in 
Great Britain. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(4), 21-25.— 
The author sets out “in this article . . . to describe 
some of the changes . . . in my own and other hos- 
pitals in Britain to discourage institutionalization and 
to prevent the continued accumulation of large groups 
of patients.”—L, Gurel. 


(See also Abstract 3714) 
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3658. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota) Coun- 
seling principles and presumptions. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1959, 6, 175-182.—The definition of coun- 
seling is considered; and the Purposes, values, ethics, 
and other aspects are discussed from the viewpoint of 
existing dogma. “The process of transmitting pre- 
sumption into principle, and principle into dogma” is 
presented —M. M. Reece. 
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3659. Berenson, Bernard G., Biersdorf, Kathryn 
C., Magoon, Thomas M. Maxwell, Martha J, 
Pumroy, Donald K., & Richey, Marjorie Н. (U. 
Maryland) А check-list for recording test taking 
behavior. J. counsel. Psychol, 1960, 7, 116-119.— 
"A testing behavior checklist was developed which 
provides a systematic method for psychometrists to 
collect and record their observations of clients , , . 
[with] promising degrees of reliability . . . and 
validity.” —M. М. Reece. 

3660. Curran, Charles A. (Loyola U., Chicago) 
The counseling relationship and some religious 
factors. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 266-270.—In 
this paper presented at the 1958 American Psycho- 
logical Association symposium on Religious Factors 
and Values in Counseling, parallels in counseling and 
religion are drawn with reference to the relationship. 
between client and counselor, the commitment of self, 
communion, love and acceptance, and optimism. *... 
religion suggests a third dimension in the psycho- 
somatic relationship of the self and the other—this 
third dimension is the theological need in man."— 
M. M. Reece. 

3661. Drayer, C., & Schlesinger, Elfriede G. 
(Jewish Hosp. Brooklyn, N.Y.) The informing in- 
terview. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 363-370.— 
The purpose and techniques of the informing inter- 
view which is held with parents following initial diag- 
nostic study of a child at the Morris J. Solomon 
Clinic are described. This interview is described as 
a medium for acquainting the parents with the clinic's 
findings and for establishing a sound basis for future 
contacts.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


3662. Hoffman, Simon. Diagnosis and evalua- 
tion in counseling. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 
229-231.—A diagnostic process is presented in which 
the client shares; the counselor is a facilitator who 
helps the client develop self-understanding as a basis 
for achieving a more comfortable or satisfying life 
situation—S. Kavruck. 


3663. Hunter, William F. (Michigan State U.) 
The psychologist works with the aged individual, 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 120-126—The socio- 
logical, somatic, and psychological aspects of old age 
are considered with reference to adjustment and 
counseling. Techniques and procedures in the in- 
dividual interview and group counseling of the aged 
are discussed.—M. M. Reece. 

3664. Kagan, Henry E. (Sinai Temple, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y.) Psychotherapy as a religious value. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 263-266.—As a pat; 
ticipant in the 1958 American Psychological Associa- 
tion symposium on Religious Factors and Values in 
Counseling, the author compares religion and psy- 
chology. The psychologist's view of religious values 
and the clergyman’s role as psychologist in counsel- 
ing are considered. The different viewpoints аге 
illustrated by the approach to the concept of guilt— 
М. М. Reece. 

3665. McElwain, О. W. The psychological im- 
perative. Aust. J. Psychol, 1960, 12, 40-57.—Cer- 
tain common principles seem to underlie psycholo- 
gists' advice irrespective of the area of counseling. 
Among these the author discusses the following: re- 
spect for and emphasis upon personal responsibility; 
emphasis upon face-to-face personal relationships; 
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recognition of individual differences; awareness of 
the importance of sympathy, human understanding, 
or love.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3666. Mann, Kenneth W. (Hosp. Good Samari- 
tan, Los Angeles, Calif.) Religious factors and 
values in counseling: Their relationship to ego 
organization. J. counsel, Psychol, 1959, 6, 259- 
262.—A theoretical value framework for mental 
health to be used in psychotherapy is presented. It 
comprises “three possible levels of ego organization 
or the self-system which reflect respectively three dif- 
ferent, although necessarily interacting sets of values, 
as follows: 1. the values of relatively immediate 
gratification, 2. the values of social responsibility, and 
3. the values of philosophy of existence.” This paper 
was given in the 1958 American Psychological As- 
sociation symposium on Religious Factors and Values 
in Counseling —M. M. Reece. 

3667. Meehl, Paul E. (U. Minnesota) Some 
technical and axiological problems in the thera- 
peutic handling of religious and valuational ma- 
terial. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 255-259.—In a 
paper given for the 1958 American Psychological As- 
sociation symposium on Religious Factors and Values 
in Counseling, the author discusses the problems in 
handling material concerned with religion or values 
in psychotherapy. He concludes that, lacking sci- 
entific proof, the psychotherapist must be free from 
dogma and be openminded when value problems and 
religious problems emerge.—M. M. Reece. 


3668. Muench, George A. An evaluation of stu- 
dent mental health services. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 30, 608-617.—Certain research trends 
deserve the particular attention of those involved in 
college mental health work: (a) assessing the treat- 
ability of clients, (b) assessing the cultural influ- 
ences upon psychotheray, (c) assessing the length 
of case in psychotherapy, (d) the personality of the 
therapist, and (e) the relationship between thera- 
Pist and client. (46-item bibliogr.)—R. E. Perl. 

3669. Nachmann, Barbara. (U. Michigan) 
Client problems and duration of counseling. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 486-488.— Conventional psy- 
chopathological diagnoses are relevant to the problem 
of duration of counseling. Other factors pertinent to 
duration are presented.—S. Kavruck. 


3670. Schwebel, Milton, (New York U.) 
Counselor intervention in resistance and igno- 
rance. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 480-485.—It is 
urged that a concerted research effort be made in the 
area of client resistance. The role of the counselor 
in such research is suggested.—$. Kavruck. 


3671. Segal Stanley J. (U. Michigan) The role 
ОЁ the counselor's religious values in counseling. 
7. counsel. Psychol, 1959, 6, 270-274.—As a lay 
Counselor participating in the 1958 American Psy- 
chological Association symposium on Religious Fac- 
tors and Values in Counseling, the writer asserts that 
the counselor's values should not be forced on the 
client, . The counselor needs to be mature enough 
about his own religious values that he can, in his role 
9f counselor, allow the client to question these very 
Same values without selecting a goal for the client." 
Adherence to religious values should be viewed in 
terms of "the emotional dynamics it holds for the 
client." M. M. Reece. 
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3672. Tuckman, J., & Lavell, M. (Dept. Public 
Health, Philadelphia, Pa.) Social status and clinic 
contact. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 345-348.—"The 
relationship between social status based on father's 
occupation, and clinic contact was studied in a sample 
of 780 white children admitted to psychiatric out- 
patient clinics. It was found that higher status pa- 
tients were no more likely than were lower status 
patients to maintain contact at any phase of the clinic 
process: intake, diagnostic evaluation, and treatment." 
(17 ref.) —F. N. Arnoff. 


3673. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) Minimum 
change therapy. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 475- 
479.—The duration of counseling contacts can best 
be controlled by respecting what each client now is 
and lending him support and understanding while he 
comes to terms with his unique self.—S. Kavruck. 


3674. Veil, C. Problémes psychiatriques à l'ex- 
amen d'orientation professionnelle. [Psychiatric 
problems in vocational counseling.] BINOP, 1960, 
16, 248-257.—Some guidance counselors give insuf- 
ficient attention to personality traits or psychopatho- 
logical factors. Certain failures in training or ap- 
prenticeship which have been attributed to lack of 
capacity, poor discipline, etc., are problems in psy- 
chopathology. Poor work adjustment may be either 
cause or effect of psychiatric problems. Research to 
improve psychiatric evaluation includes: psycho- 
pathology of work, improvement of techniques for 
detection of problems, analyses of records of coun- 
selees who have become ill or handicapped.—F. M. 
Douglass. 


3675. Weitz, Henry. (Duke U.) Creating a 
climate for accepting guidance services. Person- 
nel guid. J., 1959, 38, 190-194.—In order to create 
an effective climate for the acceptance of guidance 
services, 2 conditions are necessary: agreement 
among members of community on the major pur- 
poses of the guidance program and the enlistment of 
active participation of all persons with responsible 
roles in the guidance process. Steps to attain these 
goals are suggested—S, Kavruck. 


(See also Abstracts 2944, 3472, 3940) 
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3676. Eastman, D. (Columbia U. Teachers Coll.) 
Self acceptance and marital happiness. J. consult. 
Psychol 1958, 22, 95-99.—“With a sample of 50 
couples married more than two years it was shown 
that: Marital happiness is related to self acceptance, 
acceptance of others, and psychological status in both 
subjects and their mates; to self acceptance in both 
sexes, to acceptance of others probably only in wives, 
and to psychological status probably only in husbands. 
The relation of marital happiness to self acceptance, 
acceptance of others, and psychological status is af- 
fected in several other measurable ways by average 
psychological differences between the two sexes."— 
Author summary. 

3677, Epstein, Nathan B., & Westley, William 
A. (McGill U.) Parental interaction as related to 
the emotional health of children. Soc. Probl., 1960, 
8, 87-92—The most important factor related to the 
emotional health of 9 very emotionally healthy adoles- 
cents was found to be the maintenance of the tradi- 
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tional, semipatriarchal Anglo-Saxon family role re- 
lationships. A most significant and unexpected find- 
ing was that the sex relationship of the parents was 
not a valid indication of the emotional health and 
level of integration of the family unit—R. M. Frum- 
kin, ; 

3678. Freedman, Deborah S., Freedman, Ronald, 
& Whelpton, Pascal K. (U. Michigan) Size of 
family and preference for children of each sex. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 141-146.—Preference for 
at least one child of each sex has a minor, but sig- 
nificant, influence in determining whether couples 
with 2, 3, or 4 children expect to have and do have 
an additional child. This relationship was found to 
persist with the number of children of identical sex. 
The analysis is based on the data from a national 
probability sample of white married women in the 
child-bearing years.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3679. Herbert, W. L., & Jarvis, F. V. The art 
of marriage counseling: А modern approach. 
NewYork: Emerson Books, 1960. 125 p. $2.75.— 
A very brief and elementary, but sound introduction 
to marriage counseling, illustrated by a few fairly 
detailed case studies. Discusses: the inadequacy of 
“advice,” the bases for marital conflict in personality, 
the relationship between counselor and client, inter- 
viewing, case recording and case conferences, and 
legal aspects of marriage counseling.—S. Glasner. 


3680. Luckey, Eleanor B. Marital satisfaction 
and congruent self-spouse concepts. Soc. Forces, 
1960, 39, 153-157.—"Within the limits of this study 
which includes samples which were selected, and 
evaluative instruments which are paper-and-pencil, 
it can be safely concluded that the congruence of 
the wives’ perceptions of their husbands and their 
husbands' own self concept is significantly related 
to satisfaction in marriage. Tt was not found true 
of concepts of wives held by their husbands. The 
meaning of this difference can be clarified only by 
further investigation both into perception and factors 
within the marital relationship."—4. R. Howard. 


3681. Rapoport, Rhona. The family and psy- 
chiatric treatment: A conceptual approach. Psy- 
chiatry, 1960, 23, 53-62.—The conceptual framework 
for analyzing family relationships and role perform- 
ance of psychiatric patients is summarized and ap- 
plied to a specific clinical situation. The use of re- 
lationship material in treatment is discussed in 
regard: to how the psychiatric patient comes to be 
thus defined, to the pervasiveness of the behavior 
patterns and the disorder in the family, to the fit 
between social roles and the pathological aspects of 
anyone's behavior, and to the relationship of family 
norms to those of the treatment institution.—C. T. 

ever. 


3682. Vogel, E. F. & Bell, N. W. The emo- 
tionally disturbed child as a family scapegoat. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(2), 21-42.— 
Data for this paper were derived from study of 9 
disturbed families and a matched group of well 
families. In all of the disturbed families, but none 
of the well families, the children became patho- 
logically involved in the tensions existing between 
the parents. The paper is concerned with the man- 
ner in which the emotionally disturbed child is used 
as a scapegoat for the conflicts between the parents 
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and the functions of such scapegoating for the 
entire family.—D. Prager. 


3683. Vogel, Ezra F. The marital relationship 
of parents of emotionally disturbed children: 
Polarization and isolation. Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 
1-12.—9 families with emotionally disturbed children 
matched with 9 families with relatively healthy chil- 
dren were intensively studied in a psychiatric clinic 
by an interdisciplinary team for 1—4 years. Focus 
on the crucial marriage relationship provides a 
broader background for considering the personality 
development of emotionally disturbed children. De- 
scription and contrast of a “disturbed” lower-middle- 
class, Catholic, Irish-American family with a “non- 
disturbed” control illustrate the pathological proc- 
esses of polarization which maintains a hostile equi- 
librium, and of isolation utilized to minimize dis- 
ruption. The disturbed child frequently seems to 
serve as scapegoat in the preservation of the marital 
bond.—C. T. Bever. 


(See also Abstract 2938) 
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3684. Alt, Herschel. Residential treatment for 
the disturbed child: Basic principles in planning 
and design of programs and facilities. New York: 
International Univer. Press, 1960. xiii, 437 p. $7.50. 
—Major emphasis is on tracing the evolution of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians Hawthorne Cedar 
Knolls School residential treatment program, its 
evolving philosophy, interdisciplinary functioning, 
treatment setting, social milieu, and evaluation. Il- 
lustrated with case material. Community factors in 
planning children's facilities are considered. The 
last section offers 3 detailed reports of Hawthorne's 
experiences with a delinquent boy and girl, and 
with a schizophrenic boy, (15-p. bibliogr.)—H. P. 

avid. 


3685. Black, B. J. The protected workshop 
in the rehabilitation of the mentally ill. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1959, 33, 107-118.—With understand- 
ing in the work setting, the application of preventive 
psychiatry will eventually keep many mentally ill 
people on their jobs and out of mental hospitals. 
Payment for work is a powerful incentive for the 
rehabilitation of the psychotic patient. Premonitory 
symptoms should be fed back to the clinical and 
therapeutic staff from the workshop. Data thus 
become available to design a psychological prosthesis 
to prevent relapse after graduation from the sheltered 
workshop setting. It is difficult to find concurrent 
intensive psychiatric therapy for those in the work- 
shop. There is also a constant tug between the 
productivity requirements of the industrial setting 
and the therapeutic desires of the therapeutic staff. 
—D. Prager. 


3686. Brody, D. S. (Oregon Coll Education) 
Sexsmith, Н. S, & Sexsmith, D. G. Teacher 
education in a mental hospital. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 
11(5), 48-49.—An attempt “(1) to provide selected 

. Students in education with experience in teach- 
ing emotionally disturbed children and adolescents, 
and (2) to provide academic instruction to children 
. . . at the state hospital" was embodied in a reg- 
ular credit course. 4 years of experience with the 
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program are reported, with emphasis on benefits to 
patients and to teachers—L. Gurel. 


3687, Chen, Edith, & Cobb, Sidney. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Family structure in relation to health and 
disease: A review of the literature. J. chronic 
Dis., 1960, 12, 544—567.— "The focus of this report 
is on simple easily measured aspects of the family, 
and on the ways in which they appear to relate to 
psychosomatic and mental diseases and to certain 
aspects of health. The data reviewed . . . [are] 
subdivided into five categories for presentation: 
parental deprivation, sibship size, position in the 
sibship, marital status, and number of children. 
First the literature on each variable . . . [is] pre- 
sented along with a discussion of the problems of 
competent measurement. Then the possible useful- 
ness of each variable and its value for future re- 
search . . . [are] considered.” (170-item bibliogr.) 
—VF. С. Laties. 


3688. Diller, Leonard. (New York U., Bellevue 
Medical Center) Psychological theory in rehabili- 
tation counseling. J. counsel. Psychol, 1959, 6, 
189-193.— Theory is related to practical problems in 
rehabilitation, The services concerned with furnish- 
ing information, counseling, "uncovering" psycho- 
therapy, and supportive psychotherapy are described 
in terms of social learning and personality variables. 
—M. M. Reece. 


3689. Durling, Dorothy. (Wrentham State 
School, Mass.) State hospitals make a new start 
in vocational rehabilitation. Ment. Hyg., N.Y. 
1960, 44, 105-110.— The author mailed a question- 
naire to 215 state hospitals listed by the National 
Institute of Mental Health seeking information re- 
garding the number of patients leaving the hospital 
during а 3-year period, the number who received 
vocational rehabilitation during the same period, 
a description of the planned vocational education 
offered during the period of hospitalization, pay 
for Patients, daywork, and the nature of vocational 
testing. A total of 114 hospitals responded. Of a 
total of 4112 recovered patients discharged, 1%-2% 
of those leaving had been given aid in finding jobs. 
About 15 the hospitals reporting gave some kind of 
vocational education to patients; the median number 
of patients receiving such aid was 15, although a 
Íew served as many as 400 or more with such edu- 
cational services. 3% of the hospitals offered new 
rehabilitation services with state rehabilitation coun- 
selors working 1-5 days a week in the hospital— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3690. Evans, Anne S. & Bullard, Dexter М. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) The 
family as a potential resource in the rehabilitation 
of the chronic schizophrenic patient. Ment. Hyg., 
NY, 1960, 44, 64173 —A group of 24 inpatients of 
the Metropolitan State Hospital, Waltham, Massa- 
Chusetts, who had been hospitalized for a continuing 
Period of not less than 5 years with a diagnosis of 
Schizophrenia and who were undergoing drug and 
Social therapies were studied along with their fami- 
lies to establish the role which the family plays 
in the rehabilitation and discharge of the patient. 

he role of the family is complex. Financial in- 
Security, available living space, willingness and ca- 
Pacity to support an additional family member, and 
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other socioeconomic and sociopsychological factors 
intervene and prevent whole-hearted cooperation 
even when the family maintains its interest in the 
patient, This emphasizes the need for careful and 
adequate utilization of the psychiatric social worker 
as well as community resources.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3691. Freeman, Howard E., & Kassebaum, Gene 
G. (Harvard School Public Health, Boston, Mass.) 
Relationship of education and knowledge to opin- 
ions about mental illness. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 
44, 43-47.—In this paper the investigators present 
data from a survey of the public's conception of 
mental illness conducted in 1950 by the Washington 
Public Opinion Laboratory. Zero-order correlations 
and factor analysis revealed strong evidence that 
opinions regarding mental illness and its cause and 
prevention had little or no relationship to the tech- 
nical vocabulary of psychiatry which the respondents 
revealed and even less relationship to the amount of 
formal education which the respondents had attained. 
It is concluded that we must carefully reconsider 
whether or not educational efforts that are made 
to alter opinions regarding mental illness are likely 
to prove fruitful—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3692. Group for the Advancement of Psychia- 
try. Preventive psychiatry in the armed forces: 
With some implications for civilian use. GAP 
Rep. 1960, No. 47, 269-309.—Programs of pre- 
ventive psychiatry in the military services are re- 
viewed in terms of principles, effectiveness, and pos- 
sible applications to civilian settings. The primary 
goal of such programs is the prevention of psychi- 
atric disorders in individuals and groups of individ- 
uals. A related objective is to contribute to be- 
havioral effectiveness of individuals in carrying out 
their work assignments and duties. (46 ref.)— 
D. G. Brown. 


3693. Hadley, John M. (Purdue U.) Work as 
therapy. Amer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 1960, 8(1), 
11-16.—The thesis is presented that "work is a 
therapy of choice for many hospital patients. Ке- 
habilitation . . . must never neglect the area of 
employment."—L. Shatin. 


3694. Howard, Bede F. (352 Mt. Prospect Ave., 
Newark, N.J.) An optimistic report on total re- 
habilitative potential of chronic schizophrenics. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 345-356.—A “one year 
follow-up of patients staffed and released from 
July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958." Reduction in week- 
end and town passes, "psychosocial milieu therapy" 
through a team approach by the entire staff, group 
psychotherapy and ataractic therapy—all combined 
resulted in a large increase of full-time and part- 
time employment of released patients who had been 
hospitalized between 10 and 15 years. Patients ill 
less than 2 years had the highest return and lowest 
employment rate. (54 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


3695. Hubbs, Roy S. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, 
Cali£) Rehabilitation means restoration: The 
sheltered workshop. Ment. Hosp. 1960, 11(4), 
7-9.—A preliminary report of a study of a sheltered 
workshop for patients well enough to leave the 
hospital but “too incapacitated to secure or hold 
gainful employment outside the hospital.” 36 eligible 
patients were randomly assigned to either the treat- 
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ment or control condition and have been followed 
for from 1 month to 2 years—L. Gurel. 

3696. Kramer, M., & Daniels, R. S. A group 
psychotherapeutic rehabilitation program for 
chronic psychotics. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1959, 
33, 119-127.—Initial observations of 6 male schizo- 
phrenics, all ill at least 10 yr. and none desired for 
individual therapy, placed in a group with organized 
activity for resocialization and combating of isola- 
tion and withdrawal АП 6 showed improvement 
in social relatedness in 18 mo. and 1 has been dis- 
charged and is employed. In addition to its thera- 
peutic value, the program was an excellent training 
experience for psychiatric personnel involved.—D. 
Prager. 

3697. Krapf, E. E. L'activité de l'Organization 
mondiale de la Santé dans le domaine de la 
santé mentale. [The activity of the World Health 
Organization in the area of mental health.] Hyg. 
ment, 1960, 49, 215-232 — The conclusions of the 
Second International Congress of Psychiatry study 
groups on schizophrenia, use of atomic energy in 
mental illness, ataraxics, and automation are re- 
ported. Other efforts for combined study of mental 
health problems are described and publications listed. 
2 points are stressed: (a) psychiatrists need the 
assistance of other disciplines to solve mental health 
problems and (b) cultural and social differences 
characteristic of diverse regions must be taken into 
account.—IV. W. Meissner. 

3698. Kris, E. B. Intensive short-term treat- 
ment in a day care facility for the prevention of 
rehospitalization of patients in the community 
showing recurrence of psychotic symptoms. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 83-88.—Thus far the results 
show there is value in such a temporary treatment 
facility in that it can control acute psychotic re- 
lapse within a very limited period and outside the 
hospital setting. The study is now being continued 
on a larger scale for a 3-year period.—D. Prager. 


3699. Lamarche, André. Rapport de la com- 
mission sur Гһуріёпе mentale du milieu rural. 
[Report of the commission on rural mental health.] 
Hyg. ment., 1960, 49, 52-74. —Report to the French 
League of Mental Health on the status of mental 
hygiene in farm areas of France. Psychological 
characteristics of farmers are discussed. The rural 
crisis is created by the movement to the city, espe- 
cially on the part of the young, and abandonment of 
the land. The rapid social evolution without any 
preparation has undesirable psychological effects.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


3700. Novis, F. W., Marra, J. L., & Zadrozny, 
L. J, (Connecticut State Dept. Education) Quan- 
titative measurement in the initial Screening of 
rehabilitation potential Personnel guid. J., 1960, 
39, 262-269.—A quantitative approach is suggested 
for the isolation and identification of basic case data 
factors which contribute to rehabilitation potential. 
The experimentally developed scale has been found 
useful in screening cases which warrant assistance. 
—S. Kavruck. 


3701. Roth, Martin. (King's Coll Medical 
School, Newcastle upon Tyne, England) Mental 
health problems of the aging and the aged. Bull. 
WHO, 1959, 21, 527-561,—‘Social factors are im- 
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portant .. . as well as the frequency of suicide, 
which reaches a peak among the aged in most coun- 
tries. All communities possess valuable assets in 
the form of existing links between the aged and 
their families which may be lost by indiscriminate 
community planning. Although some psychological 
decline is inevitable during senescence, it is becom- 
ing clear that much that once passed for the in- 
eluctable effects of mental and physical aging is due 
to disease that may be ameliorated or cured."—J. C. 
Franklin. 


3702. Sivadon, P. L'action pour la santé men- 
tale dans le monde. [World action for mental 
health.] Hyg. ment., 1960, 49, 16-33.—А report to 
the French League of Mental Health on recent pro- 
grams in various parts of the world for the preserva- 
tion and promotion of mental health. Activities of 
the World Federation for Mental Health are in- 
cluded.—W. W. Meissner. 


3703. Wales, Byron G. (East Providence, R.I.) 
Rewards of illness: Observations on institutional- 
ization by a former neuropsychiatric patient. 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 55-63.—Dependency de- 
veloping out of long-term institutionalization is seen 
as the source of serious problems to the patient. 
This is complicated by the long separation of the 
patient from normalizing experiences in meeting the 
impact of social mores and customs and of adjust- 
ment to his community, his family and friends. 
There is an extra burden on the patient to once 
again learn these relationships.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


3704. Wright, Fred H. (VA Hosp, Gulfport, 
Miss.) Rehabilitation in twenty-five European 
NP hospitals. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 275- 
279.—Hospitals in Europe were surveyed for factors 
pertinent to rehabilitation. Psychiatric patients are 
given more freedom and responsibility than in United 
States hospitals, resulting in more competent and 
instructive activity. More research in milieu treat- 
ment programs should be undertaken in this country. 
—M. M. Reece. 


(See also Abstracts 2943, 2951, 2954, 3576, 4003) 
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3705. Albert, Robert S. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Boston) Stages of breakdown in 
the relationships and dynamics between the men- 
tal patient and his family. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 3, 682-690.—Family members have different 
and interdependent roles. According to the model 
presented these roles change when one family mem- 
ber becomes ill. Illness spreads over the family and 
intensifies with the restitution attempts. Many vari- 
ables decide who becomes the patient. The family 
moves from awareness of changes in interaction and 
of conflicts via feelings of helplessness, increased 
aggressiveness, and withdrawal attempts to the 
eventual removal of the patient. The model may be 
used for observation and prediction. 3 stages of 
breakdown and several subdivisions are discussed 
concerning the behavior, affects, and cognition О 
the family members. (29 ref.)—L, W. Brandt. 


3706. Bernal del Riesgo, Alfonso. (U. Havana, 
Cuba) Psicologia y enfermedad. [Abnormal psy- 
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chology.] Havana, Cuba: Univer. Havana Press, 
1959. x, 226 р.—А text on abnormal psychology 
divided into 4 parts: “Psychopathology,” “Psycho- 
diagnostics,” "Psychotherapy," and "Psychiatry."— 
C. T. Morgan. 

3707. Brody, Eugene B. Borderline state, char- 
acter disorder, and psychotic manifestations: 
Some conceptual formulations. Psychiatry, 1960, 
23, 75-80.—‘Borderline” patients are defined in 
terms of: chronicity and ego-syntonicity of their 
symptoms, their tendency to exhibit psychotic mani- 
festations in the transference, and the atmosphere of 
their early development. Several interrelated hy- 
potheses are proposed and supported with clinical 
illustrations —C. T. Bever. 


3708. Bucklew, John. (Lawrence Coll.) Para- 
digms for psychopathology: A contribution to 
case history analysis. Chicago, Ill: Lippincott, 
1960. xii, 236 p. $5.00.—The application of a 
limited number of concepts to the analysis of case 
history material is facilitated by the development 
of diagram elements whereby each case may be 
analyzed visually as well as verbally. Diagram- 
matic analysis is. presented for such disorders as 
obsession-compulsion, inadequate personality, psy- 
chopathic and deviant personalities, and psychotic 
reactions. A chapter is devoted to the concept of 
abnormality and value systems.—L. N. Solomon. 


3709. Ey, Henri; Bernard, P. & Brisset, C. 
Manuel de psychiatrie. [Manual of psychiatry.] 
Paris, France: Masson & Cie, 1960. 1013 p. NF 
100.—This textbook is eclectic, combining: traditional 
continental neuropsychiatry with analytical views. 
It differs from standard American texts in the 
large space that is given to the organic brain syn- 
drome (242 pages), while the chapters оп patho- 
genic action of the milieu (24 pages) and psycho- 
somatic pathology (19 pages) are relatively brief. 
A number of diagnostic classifications and treatment 
methods are described which are considered ob- 
solete in America. The same can be said about the 
references, where less emphasis is given to recent 
trends of research than to an unusually complete 
Survey of historical developments—R. Kaelbling. 


3710. Kaplan, David M., & Mason, Edward A. 
Maternal reaction to premature birth viewed as 
an acute emotional disorder. Amer. J. Ortho- 
Psychiat,, 1960, 30, 539-552—Believing that the 
Occurrence of an acute disorder does not depend on 
the prior existence of an established chronic process, 
the authors describe normal and pathological re- 
actions to the birth of a premature infant, In cases 
Where the mother makes a good psychological ad- 
Justment, it seems that she must go through 4 
Stages; anticipatory grief, acknowledgment of fail- 
ure, resumption of active relating to the baby, see- 
ing the premature baby's special needs and viewing 
Drematurity as a temporary state. In cases where 
denial is used as a defense or where the mother 
fails to respond to the infant's progress, there is 
gue Poor outcome of the stress situation. In the 

iscussion Helen Wortis suggests that the typical 
mother of the premature may be subject to stress 
A before the birth of her baby, the premature 

elivery itself may be the result of stress, the moth- 
ers’ responses to the delivery may be in keeping 
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with their total life experience and character de- 
velopment.—R. E. Perl. 


3711. McCulloch, Donald J., & Stewart, Joan C. 
(U. Toronto, Canada) Sexual norms in a psy- 
chiatric population. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
70-73.—"Distorted or unusual attitudes to the sexual 
function have been implicated by psychoanalytic the- 
orists in the etiology of the bulk of the psychiatric 
syndromes. To test this hypothesis, the writers as- 
sumed that these attitudes would be reflected in pre- 
marital and extra-marital patterns of sexual behavior. 
Accordingly, information was collected on these pat- 
terns on a sample of more than two hundred psychi- 
atric patients and compared with the information 
available on a nonpsychiatric population. The study 
gives some support to the hypothesis.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


3712. McKell, Charles R. The problem of men- 
tal illness in Utah. Provo Pap., 1957, 1(4), 1-14.— 
The author attempts to show the amount of mental 
illness in Utah that has been “officially recognized 
and hospitalization sanctioned or demanded and pro- 
vided.” Some opinions are expressed concerning the 
expected incidence of mental illness. Rate of hos- 
pitalization in Utah was compared with rates in other 
states—W. F. Hill. 

3713. McMurry, Robert N. (McMurry Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Mental illness: Industry’s 3 million 
dollar burden. Adv. Mgmt., 1960, 25(9), 18-20.— 
There are certain realities which top management 
must face from a mental hygiene point of view. 
(а) ¥% of all employees are or will be victims of 
mental disorder. (b) It will be difficult to tell these 
people they are ill. (c) These individuals will not 
change without outside aid. (d) Logic and reason 
will not bring about a change in behavior. (e) Very 
few persons have insight into their own makeup. 
(f) There is no necessary relationship between in- 
telligence and judgment. (g) Management, not un- 
derstanding the employees needs can place him in the 
wrong job and exaggerate a mild anxiety. (һ) 
Management makes its most serious mistakes in pro- 
moting people over their heads. "It is management's 
responsibility to conduct a [mental] hygiene opera- 
tion, The individual employee cannot do it; the 
union cannot do it; it must be done by management 
itself."—E. Q. Miller. ; 

3714. Nickling, G., & Toolan, J. M. 20-year fol- 
low-up of an adolescent service in a psychiatric 
hospital. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1959, 33, 301-316. 
—2319 adolescent males admitted in 1957 were com- 
pared with 328 female adolescent admissions in 1953 
and 496 adolescent male admissions in 1937 when the 
service first opened. There is a marked increase in 
the incidence of schizophrenia as well as in the num- 
ber of referrals to state hospitals. From 1937 to 1957 
there was an increase in permissiveness with in- 
creased flexibility culminating in the open door policy 
and extended visiting hours. There is decreased vio- 
lence with use of psychopharmacology. Special fac- 
tors and problems affecting the adolescent are briefly 
discussed.—D. Prager. 

3715. Stengel, E.  (U. Sheffield, England) 
Classification of mental disorders. Bull. WHO, 
1959, 21, 601-663.—“‘One of the fundamental difficul- 
ties in devising a classification . . . is lack of agree- 
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ment . . . regarding the concepts upon which it should 
be based: diagnoses can rarely be verified objectively 
and the same or similar conditions are described 
under a confusing variety of names.” The author 
examines many existing classifications and ‘shows 
how . . . lack of knowledge regarding pathology and 
etiology may be overcome by the use of ‘operational 
definitions’ and outlines the basic principles on which 
he believes a generally acceptable international classi- 
fication might be constructed.”—J. C. Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 3288, 3487) 


PuysicaL HANDICAPS 


3716, Bloomer, Н. Harlan. (U. Michigan) Re- 
habilitation of the adult with speech and hearing 
problems. ASHA, 1960, 2, 431-434.—Training of 
clinicians to work with adults imposes additional and 
special requirements on those which are basic to the 
training of clinicians in general, Textbooks and re- 
source materials do not reflect this awareness. The 
main differences relate to the types, etiologies, per- 
sonal and social affects of the disorders; the signifi- 
cantly different approaches in techniques; signifi- 
cantly different programs in training; and need to 
be carefully thought of in clinical and training pro- 
grams.—M. F. Palmer. 

3717. Frisina, D. Robert. (Gallaudet Coll., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Some problems confronting chil- 
dren with deafness. Except. Child., 1959, 26, 94— 
97.—A. scholarly discussion of the limitations of the 
deaf child in the acquisition and manipulation of lan- 
guage skills with particular emphasis upon the dif- 
ficulty of acquiring language symbols through ex- 
clusively visual means as the deaf child is forced to 
do.—4. Barclay. 

3718. Hollinshead, Merrill T. (Newark Public 
Schools, N.J.) The social psychology of excep- 
tional children: I. The characteristics of excep- 
tional children. Except. С) hild., 1959, 26, 137-140.— 
Considerations and discussion of a point of view that 
essentially nonsocial physical limitations are as im- 
portant as social factors in the psychological economy 
of handicapped children.—4. Barclay. 

3719. Hutton, Charles. (VA Regional Office, At- 
lanta, Ga.) A diagnostic approach to combined 
techniques in aural rehabilitation. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1960, 25, 267-272. —18 Ss were used in testing 
а pedagogical procedure consisting of 9 steps useful 
in teaching phoneme recognition to persons with 
hearing disorders. Application of these procedures 
indicated that those who showed the most gain for 
combined stimuli also showed substantial gains in 
auditory and visual discrimination. On the other 
hand, those who made the largest amount of gain in 
auditory scores tended to make little gain in visual 
discrimination. Clients under the age of 50 are more 
likely to benefit from combined phonemic training 
than those above age 50.—M. F. Palmer. 

3720. Jeffers, Janet. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Quality judgment in hearing aid selection. /. 
speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 259-266.—32 Ss with 
conductive-type losses were asked to judge the quality 
of speech reproduced by 5 different vacuum-type 
hearing aids ranged in pairs for comparison and 
chosen as typical of differences in acoustic charac- 
teristics found in wearable hearing aids. The typical 
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acoustic differences were sufficient to result in real 
differences in the quality of reproduced speech, and 
the Ss were excellent judges of these differences.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


3721. Kodman, F., Jr., Sedlacek, G., Whipple, 
C., & Lawson, C. Psychosocial characteristics of 
adults with functional hearing losses. Percept. mot, 
Skills, 1960, 11, 23-27—“A sample of 100 cases with 
functional hearing losses were compared with a con- 
trol group of 96 hard of hearing cases. The two 
samples were equated for sex, chronological age, and 
degree of hearing loss. The samples were compared 
on the basis of mean income, duration of military 
service, number referred for psychiatric examination, 
occupational status, type of loss (monaural or bi- 


naural), and number of psychosomatic complaints,” ` 


—C. H. Ammons. 


3722. Kodman, Frank, Jr., Spies, Carl; Stock- 
dell, Kenneth, & Sedlacek, Gordon. (U. Kentucky) 
Socio-economic status and observer identification 
of hearing loss in school children. Except. Child., 
1959, 26, 176-179.—"This study was concerned with 
socio-economic status as a variable in parent iden- 
tification of hearing loss children. . . . Parent iden- 
tification, teacher identification and audiometric iden- 
tification were compared on 716 elementary school 
children in grades two through six. . . . Parents mu 
and the classroom teacher were significantly inferior 
to puretone audiometry. . . . Socio-economic status 
was not found to be a significant variable. ... Pure- 
tone audiometry was recommended annually for all 
school children as the primary method for evaluating 
auditory acuity."—4. Barclay. 


3723. Leshin, George J. (Oregon State Board 
Health, Salem) Childhood nonorganic hearing 
loss. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 290-292.—In the 
Oregon Hearing Conservation Program, 48 cases of 
suspected nonorganic hearing loss were discovered 
among 1902 children seen at otological clinics. The 
combined otological, audiological, medical, and social 
consultants and local health departments worked to- 
gether to reconcile the data to attempt to arrive at 
а true level of hearing and to determine familial and 
environmental factors contributing to the loss. There 
is a need for the whole area of nonorganic hearing 


problems in children to be explored further.—M. Ё. 


Palmer. 


3724. Myklebust, Helmer R. (Northwestern U.) 
The psychology of deafness: Sensory deprivation, 
learning, and adjustment. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1960. xii, 393 р. $7.75.—Intended as “a 
textbook for advanced courses in Audiology, Lan- 
guage Pathology, Spécial Education and Psychology. 
14 chapters arranged in 4 parts: 1. the nature and 
extent of deafness: the problem, the process of hear- 
ing, types and causes of deafness, sensory deprivation 
and behavior; II, deafness and psychological proc- 
esses: deafness and mental development, personality 
development and emotional adjustment, deafness and 
motor functioning, deafness and social maturity ; ш. 
language-speech, speechreading, reading and writing: 
language and language development, speechreading 
and speech, read and written language; IV. other 
handicaps, special abilities, and aptitudes: seeing and 
hearing, other handicaps, and interest patterns, 'apti- 
tudes, and special abilities. Appendices: statistical 
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formulae, and differences found on each of the items 
on the Projective Personality Test—C. T. Morgan. 

3725. Norton, Max C., & Lux, Elizabeth. (Mo- 
desto City Schools, Calif.) Double frequency audi- 
tory screening in public schools. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1960, 25, 293-299.—Due to a demand for rapid 
and reliable pass-fail type auditory screening methods, 
a sampling of 10,046 Ss was taken from 4 schools 
which represented a cross section of the socioeco- 
nomic structure of the community. The double fre- 
quency method appeared to be less reliable than the 
5-frequency method, although it is simpler and con- 
siderably faster to administer. It was less distract- 
ing for young children, and less advance preparation 
was needed. The long-range implications of using 
double frequency audiometry cannot be ascertained 
from this study.—M. F. Palmer. 

3726. Paramonova, N. P. (Inst. Defectology, 
Moscow, USSR) Sensibiliziruyushcheie deistvie 
preryvistogo zvukovogo razdrazhitelya u gluk- 
honemykh i tugoukhykh detei. [The sensitizing 
action of an intermittent auditory stimulus in deaf- 
mute children and in children with impaired hear- 
ing.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 
6, 119-124.—To what extent and how is it possible 
to raise the sensitivity of an impaired auditory ana- 
lyzer? In this study using conditioning techniques 
with children who were deaf-mute and hard of hear- 
ing, it was found that the auditory sensitivity can be 
raised by as many as 10 db. when a subliminal inter- 
px auditory stimulus was presented to the Ss— 
A. Cuk. 

3727. Steer, M. D., & Hanley, T. D. (Purdue 
U.) Clinic-laboratory design based on function 
and philosophy at Purdue University. ASHA, 
1960, 2, 430-443.—Description of the design of the 
new clinic and laboratory at the Purdue University 
Speech and Hearing Clinic. Advantage was taken 
of 25 years previous experience for developing pro- 
grams for clinical work as well as good instrumenta- 
tion for research, Student staff members in speech 
pathology and audiology at Purdue are encouraged 
to base clinical practice on research findings; to base 
clinical research on newly-discovered scientific facts 
and principles; and always use the best instrument 
available for the task at hand, but never to establish 
dependency on instrumentation so that clinical ef- 
ficiency is in any way impaired.—M. F. Palmer. 

3728. Wallace, Helen M. (United States Dept. 
Health, Education, Welfare, Children's Bureau, 
Washington, D.C.) Urban school services for 
children with hearing loss. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1960, 25, 281-289.—106 cities. of the United States 
with a population of 100,000 or over were sent a 
questionnaire regarding the school services currently 
being provided for children with hearing loss. There 
was a considerable variation in the services to the 
deaf as well as the hard of hearing, and suggestions 
are made for further strengthening of such services. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 3046, 3445, 3756, 3963, 4022, 
4023, 4038, 4173) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


3729. Abercrombie, M. L. J. (Guy's Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Perception and eye movements: 
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Some speculations on disorders in cerebral palsy. 
Cerebral palsy Bull., 1960, 2, 142-148.—“The aim of 
this paper is to draw the attention of psychologists to 
the possible relevance of disordered eye movements 
to disordered perception in cerebral palsy, and to 
draw the attention of students of eye movements to 
the possible interest of cerebral palsy in providing 
natural experiments for the study of the effects of 
abnormalities of motor and sensory experience on the 
development of perceptual skills. It is hoped that if 
a causal relationship can be established, and if means 
can be found to treat the oculomotor disorders in 
early life, it may be possible to prevent the develop- 
ment of some of the disorders of perception.” (36 
ref, French & German summaries)—Author sum- 
тату. 

3730. Auerbach, Arthur H., Scheflen, Albert E., 
Reinhart, Raymond B., & Scholz, Carol К. (255 
S. 17 St, Philadelphia 3, Pa.) The psychophysio- 
logic sequelae of head injuries. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1960, 117, 499-505.—Follow-up interviews and ex- 
amination of 48 patients with head injuries were made 
after a mean interval of 12 mon. It was found that 
“severity of injury was not related to post-traumatic 
symptoms.” Relationships were found between pre- 
traumatic personality disturbance and posttraumatic 
symptoms, The sequelae are considered psychoso- 
matic that "signify the sum of two quantities: 1. The 
damage to the brain and its surrounding structures; 
and 2. The patient's emotional reaction to this dam- 
age and to the experience of the trauma,"—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

3731. Brusa, A., Rossi, R, & Tartarini, Е. (U. 
Genoa, Italy) Syndrome primaire de Gerstmann 
dans un cas de méningiome frontal de la con- 
vexité. [Primary syndrome of Gerstmann in a case 
of frontal meningioma of the convexity.] Encephale, 
1960, 49, 319-328—A case of Gerstmann’s primary 
syndrome is described involving the typical symptoms 
of "digital agnosia," right-left disorientation, agraphia 
and inability to calculate. The lesion is usually lo- 
calized in the left parietal lobe, specifically in the 
gyrus angularis and the zone of transition to the 
second occipital convolution. Symptomatology was 
relieved by removal of the tumor which in this case 
was localized in the dura mater of the convexity of 
the left frontal lobe. The appearance of the symp- 
toms is explained by a double mechanism involving 
compression at a distance and a vascular factor. The 
symptoms seem to be interconnected—W. W. Meiss- 
ner. 

3732. Burns, R. C. (Children’s Orthopedic Hosp., 
Seattle, Wash.) Behavioral differences between 
brain-injured and brain-deficit children grouped 
according to neuropathological types. Amer. J 
ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 326-334.—"Using objective 
neuropathological criteria two groups of children 
matched for age were selected from 1400 consecutive 
cases referred to psychology in a children's hospital. 
Group A consisted of children normal until age three, 
with subsequent CNS insult and tissue injury (T-I) 
as substantiated by neurological data. Group В con- 
sisted of children with known brain tissue underde- 
velopment or maldevelopment (T-U-M). Consistent 
differences as measured by Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children subtest scores, both group. and 
individually, were obtained. The T-I group was 
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characterized by a Kohs’ below Object Assembly 
(b.d. below o.a.) pattern. The T-U-M group was 
characterized by a b.d.-above o.a., lower similarities, 
arithmetic, and picture completion scores, and a sug- 
gestion of slower EEG frequencies indicating “elec- 
trical immaturity of the brain." It is a suggested 
that combined neurological, biochemical and psycho- 
logical indices of brain dysfunctioning may iniprove 
our diagnostic, prognostic and possibly etiologic 
knowledge of brain underdevelopment, maldevelop- 
ment or injury.”—Author summary. 


3733. Dunn, Lloyd M., & Harley, Randall K. 
(George Peabody Coll. Teachers) Comparability 
of Peabody, Ammons, Van Alstyne, and Columbia 
test scores with cerebral palsied children. Except. 
Child., 1959, 26, 70-74.—“The present study was un- 
dertaken to explore the comparability with cerebral 
palsied children of three new or revised individual 
tests of intelligence and one well-established test. . . . 
These scales were administered to twenty children 
with various types and degrees of cerbral palsy. 
Teacher rangings of reading and arithmetic achieve- 
ment were also obtained on each subject... . The re- 
sults of this study indicate that all four tests can be 
used successfully with cerebral palsied children in 
predicting school success.”—A. Barclay. 


3734. Greenbaum, M., & Buehler, J. A. (U. 
Oregon, Medical School) Further findings on the 
intelligence of children with cerebral palsy. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 261-264.—"Forty per cent 
of the [220 cerebral palsy] children were below IQ 
70 in the present study. This is one of the lower 
figures of those reported for several recent large scale 
studies where the percentage has been between 48 
and 55 per cent. The results still point to the im- 
portance of recognizing the preponderance of mul- 
tiple handicaps among these children. Of additional 
importance for educators is the demonstration that 
a smaller percentage of the intellectually superior oc- 
curs in samples of cerebral palsy children than in 
groups of unselected youngsters.—Author summary. 


3735. Haring, Norris G. (U. Maryland) A re- 
view of research on cerebral palsy and emotional 
adjustment. Except. Child., 1959, 26, 191-194.— 
It is felt that cerebral palsy per se has less influence 
on emotional adjustment than do the parental and 
peer group attitudes to which the cerebral palsied 
child is exposed. It is recommended that parents and 
others examine their own emotional attitudes and ac- 
cept the child as he is without imposing additional 
pressures engendered by their idea of what normative 
patterns he should conform with in his attempts to 
adjust to his environment. (17 ref.)—4. Barclay. 


3736. McFie, John. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1, England) Psychological 
testing in clinical neurology. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 131, 383-393—Analysis of psychological test 
data obtained from 215 unselected patients with lo- 
calized cerebral lesion, and from 51 who furnished 
pneumoencephalographic data, showed that certain 
intellectual abilities are selectively impaired. The im- 
plications of these findings suggest that psychological 
tests will be of more use to the neurologist if they 
identify syndromes or patterns of impairment rather 
than indicating presence or absence of brain damage. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 
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3737. Magri, R. Considerazioni su taluni dis- 
turbi psichici da lesione occipitale. [Considerations 
about psychological disturbances in occipital lesions.] 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 394421 — 
Memory and superior mental functions are most af- 
fected by occipital lesions. Factors that concur in 
the determination of the damage аге: focal deficiency, 
destruction of cortex, new adaptations of behavior, 
loss of spatial orientation, and loss of mental imagery. 
—L. L’Abate. 

3738. Money, John. (Johns Hopkins U.) Phan- 
tom orgasm in the dreams of paraplegic men and 
women. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 373-382.— 
7 paraplegic and quadriplegic women and 14 men 
were interviewed with tape-recordings. 2 cases are 
reported. 2 tables list age, duration, and site of in- 
jury; menses, erection, and ejaculation, respectively ; 
sex before and after injury; breast eroticism in the 
women; sexy daydreams, sleep dreams, and locomo- 
tion dreams (sleeping). Erection and ejaculation 
may occur in paraplegics only reflexly and without 
erotic feelings. The latter may occur with kissing 
and fondling of breasts. Some patients reported in- 
tercourse and orgasm imagery in their dreams after 
injury. Sexual desire no longer existed. Some at- 
tempted intercourse in the hope of regaining the 
former experience or for the gratification of satisfy- 
ing the partner. Sexy daydreams were frequent.— 
L. W. Brandt. 

3739. Reitan, R. M. (Indiana U. Medical Center) 
The comparative effects of brain damage on the 
Halstead Impairment Index and the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 281-285. 
—50 Ss diagnosed as with brain damage, and 50 non- 
brain-damaged Ss. Analyses indicate the Impair- 
ment Index to be more sensitive to brain damage than 
any of the Wechsler-Bellevue variables selected for 
comparison.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


3740. Shankweiler, D. P. (State U. Iowa) Per- 
formance of brain-damaged patients on two tests 
of sound localization. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1633.—A bstract. 


3741. Stepien, Lucjan, & Sierpiński, Stanislaw. 
(Polish Acad, Sciences, Warsaw, Poland) The ef- 
fect of focal lesions of the brain upon auditory 
and visual recent memory in man. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 334—340. —" Auditory 
and visual recent memory was examined in 50 pa- 
tients with unilateral focal lesions of the brain using 
а new test for recent memory proposed by Konorski 
(1959). Unilateral lesions situated in the temporal, 
parietal, or frontal lobe, quite independent of the side 
(dominant and subordinate hemisphere), cause no 
impairment of auditory or visual recent memory. 
An interesting case is presented in which a deficit 
for recent memory produced by a lesion in the right 
hippocampal zone giving afterdischarges in both tem- 
poral lobes cleared completely after the radical re- 
moval of an epileptogenic focus in the right fronto- 
temporal region. This is a confirmation of Penfield’s 
theory that the hippocampal complex plays an im- 
portant role in the normal processes of memory re- 
tention in man.” (3 fig, 5 tables, 18 ref.)— Author 
summary. 


3742. Thurston, J. R. (Wisconsin State Coll. 
Eau Claire, Wis.) Attitudes and emotional reac- 
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tions of parents of institutionalized cerebral pal- 
sied, retarded patients. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 
65, 227-235.—As a group, the parents appeared as 
hostile, suspicious, depressed, and generally uneasy. 
While these responses were, technically, their remem- 
bered attitudes and reactions prior to the child’s in- 
stitutionalization, their general tenor was interpreted 
as reflecting current parental maladjustment and un- 
rest. There would appear to be need for more effec- 
tive parental counseling —V. M. Staudt, 

3743. Unger, Thomas, & Imboden, John B. 
(Johns Hopkins U. School Medicine) Binocular 
resolution: The stereoscopic responses of pre- 
and post-operative rhinoplasty subjects to paired 
rhinoplasty patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
414-417.—"À comparison has been presented of the 
results of two groups of rhinoplasty patients and a 
group of control subjects looking at visual stimuli 
in a stereoscope. A statistically significant differ- 
ence was found between the control and the post- 
operative groups with regard to a type of response 
pattern termed “randomized.” A hypothesis is pre- 
sented explaining this difference on the basis of 
anxiety aroused by the stimuli in the emotionally 
labile patient which becomes manifest as a reluctance 
to make definite judgments, resulting in “random- 
ized" responses."—N. Н. Pronko. 

3744. Wedell, K. (Child Guidance Clinic, Bristol, 
England) Variations in perceptual ability among 
types of cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Bull., 1960, 
2, 149-157.—"In a comparison of groups of cerebral 
palsied children, matched for age and intelligence, 
it was found that a larger number of cerebral palsied 
children showed low perceptual ability, which, in a 
few cases, was below that of any of the non-cerebral 
palsied children. Within the cerebral palsied group, 
perceptual impairment was found to be associated 
with spasticity rather than athetosis, and with bi- 
lateral and left-sided spasticity rather than right- 
sided. This indicated that perceptual impairment 
might be related to right-sided brain injury. Motor 
and visual handicap appeared to have a contributory 
rather than a determining effect.” (French & Ger- 
man summaries)—C. T. Morgan. 

3745. Wendland, John P., & Nerenberg, Sidney. 
(U. Minnesota Medical School) Visual field studies 
after temporal lobectomy for epilepsy. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1960, 195-200.—Following а 
varying, but measured, amount of excision of the 
temporal lobes of 24 idiopathic epileptics, visual fields 
were performed. Field defects resulting {тош am- 
putations were congruous, indicating that fibers from 
corresponding retinal points lie close together in the 
interior portion of the radiations. Other conclusions 
are that Meyer's loop does exist, that fibers serving 
upper quadrants extend most anteriorly, and that the 
sweeping forward of the upper visual field fibers re- 
sults in an anatomic interval between them and lower 
quadrant fibers.—R. Sulzer. 


(See also Abstracts 2867, 3384, 3410, 3415, 3482, 
3484, 3493, 3753, 3787) 
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3746. Adler, Sol. (East Tennessee State Coll.) 
Some techniques for treating the hypernasal voice. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 300-302.—Review of 
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techniques for treating the hypernasal voice.—M. Ё. 
Palmer. 


3747. Bloodstein, Oliver. (Brooklyn Coll) The 
development of stuttering: I. Changes in nine 
basic features. J. speech hear. Dis. 1960, 25, 219- 
237.—336 males and 82 females (ranging in age from 
2 to 16 years) who had been diagnosed as stutterers 
at the Brooklyn College Speech and Hearing Center 
were studied relative to repetitions, hard contacts, as- 
sociated symptoms, etc. Relatively simple repetition, 
hard contacts, and pressure symptoms dominate early 
stuttering. The tendency to repeat whole words dis- 
appears as stutterers grow older. 4 stages of de- 
velopment of associated symptoms may be outlined: 
(a) little overt reactions; (b) self-concept as a 
stutterer with no emotional reactions; (c) annoy- 
ance, frustration, disgust, or anger; (d) fear and 
embarrassment.—M. F. Palmer. 


3748. Bloodstein, Oliver. (Brooklyn Coll) The 
development of stuttering: II. Development 
phases. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 366-376.— 
The case records of 418 stutterers from age 2 to 16 
were examined from the point of view of the tem- 
poral relationship in which various features of stut- 
tering emerge. 4 generalized phases were found: (a) 
episodic difficulty, occurrence on initial word of sen- 
tence, occurrence on small parts of speech, repetition, 
intensification by variable sources of pressure; (b) 
stuttering primarily when individual says he talks 
fast and gets excited, on major parts of speech, and 
with reaction of the case that he is a stutterer; (c) 
more difficulty in some situations, word substitutions, 
etc, and with mild emotional reactions; (d) vivid 
anticipation, special difficulties in response to various 
sounds, listeners, etc., frequent word substitution, 
avoidance of speaking situations and other evidences 
of fear and embarrassment.—M. F. Palmer. 


3749. Borel-Maisonny, Suzanne. (J.-J. Rousseau 
Inst., Geneva, Switzerland) Language oral et écrit: 
II. Epreuves sensorielles et tests de langage. 
[Spoken and written language: II. Sensory and lan- 
guage tests.] Neuchatel, Switzerland: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1960. 196 p. SFr. 15.—Description of a 
series of tests for children with speech disorders. 
Years 115-5: comprehension and utilization of lan- 
guage, nonverbal tests for measuring intelligence 
level. Years 5-10: Nonlinguistic tests involving 
motor, visual, auditory, judgment and orientation 
factors; linguistic tests consisting of comprehension 
and utilization of language and sensory aptitudes and 
their symbolic expression. Instructions for admin- 
istration and scoring are given. Tests Were not 
standardized. Approximate СА level of performance 


is given—A. Doman. 


3750. Dow, Clyde W. (Ed.) (Michigan State 
U.) Abstracts of theses in the field of speech. 
Part XV. Speech Monogr., 1960, 27, 239-258.— 
Selected abstracts of doctoral dissertations accepted 
at various universities during the calendar year 1959, 
covering the general field of speech and hearing dis- 
orders.—M. F. Palmer. 


3751. Eastman, D. F. (U. Nebraska) An ex- 
ploratory investigation of the psychoanalytic the- 
огу of stuttering by means of the Blacky Pictures 
Test. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1629.— Abstract. 
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3752. Emerick, Lonnie L. (Michigan State U.) 
Social distance scale for stutterers. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1960, 25, 408-409.—A tentative scale for social 
distance in stuttering is presented—M. F. Palmer. 


3753. Farmakides, Mary N., & Boone, Daniel R. 
(Highland View Cuyahoga County Hosp., Cleveland, 
О.) Speech problems of patients with multiple 
sclerosis. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 385-390.— 
82 patients with multiple sclerosis having a mean 
age of 40.6 with a standard deviation of 10.3 were ex- 
amined for their speech characteristics, the most fre- 
quent being dysarthria, with scanning speech, exces- 
sive nasality, weak phonation, impaired respiration, 
faulty pitch, reduced rate, and emotional lability. Of 
68 of the 82 patients receiving speech re-education, 
58 demonstrated improvement in speech. Particular 
gains were experienced in rate of speech and louder 
phonation.—M. Е. Palmer. 


3754. Fletcher, Samuel G., Haskins, Richard C., 
& Bosma, James F. (U. Oregon Medical School) 
A movable bulb appliance to assist in palato- 
pharyngeal closure. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 
249-258.—A movable bulb prosthetic appliance was 
designed to assist hypernasal-voiced Ss in achieving 
total pharyngeal closure and was utilized experimen- 
tally in 5 Ss. Significant improvement in speech 
was immediately apparent. Radiographic compari- 
sons showed that with the appliance in place, ventrad 
movement of the upper pharyngeal wall occurred in 
3 of 5 Ss. Without the appliance, no movement oc- 
curred except in swallowing.—4M. F. Palmer. 


3755. Goda, S. (Johnstone Training and Research 
Center, Bordentown, N.J.) Vocal utterances of 
young moderately and severely retarded non- 
speaking children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 
269-273.—The sound responses of eight non-speak- 
ing, young, moderately and severely retarded children 
reveal 5 levels of speech development. Implications 
for speech training and the prognosis for the develop- 
ment of speech are based on these observations.—/’. 
M. Staudt, 


3756. Horlick, Reuben S., & Miller, Maurice H. 
(Dept. Correction, Washington, D.C.) A compara- 
tive personality study of a group of stutterers and 
hard of hearing patients. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 
63, 259-266.—The California Test of Personality was 
administered to 26 students and 26 hard of hearing 
patients and a control group. The stutterers, as a 
group, tend to manifest more nervous symptoms and 
appear to be suffering from greater tensions, feelings 
of inferiority, insecurity, and withdrawal tendencies ; 
but the differences are not significant. The person- 
ality picture of the hard of hearing person is more 
like that of the normal Ss. Wide variations in intra- 
group performances were noted. No one character- 
istic pattern of adjustment for either the stutterers or 
hard of hearing patient could be identified, Individ- 
ual patterns cannot be predicted but must be evalu- 
ated on an individual basis—Author abstract. 


3757. Katz, L. (VA Outpatient Clinic, Brooklyn, 
NY) Learning in aphasic patients. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1958, 22, 143-146.—""The study investigated 
the relative effectiveness of goal-directed and inci- 
dental learning in aphasic patients. Observations 
about the performance of aphasics made by different 
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workers were the source of the hypothesis which 
stated that in aphasic patients the normally more ef- 
fective goal-directed learning situation is not sig- 
nificantly more effective than the incidental learning 
situations. In order to test this hypothesis, two 
equivalent series of postage stamps were exposed to 
25 predominantly expressive male aphasic patients 
between the ages of 19 and 51, once with instructions 
to remember the stamps and once with instructions 
to evaluate the stamps aesthetically. Retention of the 
material was tested and the scores obtained by the 
aphasics were compared with those obtained by a 
control group of 25 male nonaphasics. Results con- 
firmed the hypothesis.” —Author summary. 


3758. Keislar, Evan R. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The validity of the Thurstone Tempera- 
ment Schedule with adolescents. Personnel guid. 
J., 1959, 38, 226-228.—Adolescents appear to reliably 
answer items on the TTS in a fashion consistent with 
the reputation they had with their peers; validity 
coefficients, in the 40s, are highly significant—JS. 
Kavruck. 


3759. Moll, Kenneth L., & Darley, Frederic L. 
(U. Iowa) Attitudes of mothers of articulatory- 
impaired and speech-retarded children. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 377-384.—The Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument and Wiley's Attitudes Toward 
the Behavior of Children were administered to 3 
groups of mothers of children 3 to 12 years of age: 
26 mothers of children with functional articulatory 
problems, 30 mothers of children with delayed speech, 
60 mothers of children with no speech problems. 
There were no significant differences on the ATBC 
scales and on only 3 of the PARI scales. Mothers of 
speech-retarded children seemed to offer the children 
less encouragement to talk. Mothers of articulatory- 
impaired children have higher standards and are 
more critical than are mothers of non-speech-impaired 
children. Clinical usefulness of the instruments ap- 
pears limited.—M. F. Palmer. 


3760. Palmer, Martin F. (U. Wichita) Manag- 
ing over-protective tendencies with speech-im- 
paired children. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 405- 
408.—Analysis of constructs of etiology of the over- 
protective tendency of parents of speech-impaired 
children, with suggestions for rehabilitation—M. F. 

almer. 


3761. Quarrington, Bruce, & Douglass, Ernest. 
(U. Toronto) Audibility avoidance in nonvocal- 
ized stutterers. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 358- 
365.—22 stutterers, 8 stuttering vocally and 14 non- 
vocally, were compared on 2 180-word passages, in- 
cluding all sound combinations in roughly equal fre- 
quency, first with the instruction to read as well as 
possible, and second so that Ss could, if they wished, 
block out the examiner’s listening to the sound by the 
S feeding him white noise. Each S was questioned 
after his performances as to how he felt he had per- 
formed. A record of actual stuttering performance 
was obtained by a concealed tape recorder. The 2 
experimental groups were then reversed and 4 addi- 
tional stutterers were studied for adaptation, order 
of words, or other interactions in the sample. .In- 
dividuals with nonvocal stuttering are characterized 
by stronger drives to avoid audibility of stuttering.— 
M. F. Palmer. 
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3762. Sheehan, Joseph G., Hadley, Robert G., & 
White, Gerald R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The speech pathologist: His interests, activities 
and attitudes. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 317— 
322,—93 Fellows of the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association, consisting of 74 males and 19 fe- 
males, were studied by means of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank and a specially-constructed 
questionnaire. Major activities for males were teach- 
ing and administration; for females, teaching and 
service. The Fellows are highly satisfied with the 
profession, are oriented more toward people than 
toward things, and value most the challenging and 
stimulating nature of the work. The only substantial 
complaint is too many administrative duties. The 
vocational interest pattern very closely resembles that 
of the psychologist.—M. F. Palmer. 

3763. Soufi, Alladin. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) A one-month stutterer. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1960, 25, 411.—Case study of a case of a normal 
child meeting a relative who stuttered badly and stut- 
tering for one month only until the parent suggested 
that the child did not have to talk that way just be- 
cause his cousin 111.—М. F. Palmer. 

3764. Wepman, Joseph M. Jones, Lyle V. 
Bock, R. Darrell, & Van Pelt, Doris. (U. Chi- 
cago) Studies in aphasia: Background and the- 
oretical formulations. J. speech hear. Dis, 
1960, 25, 323-332—Theoretical construct of apha- 
sia leading to ongoing clinical procedures and re- 
search into disordered language processes. The 
usual dichotomy of sensory input to motor output 
fails to express the essential integrative process. А 
model for the sequence the authors are using is 
demonstrated, with the aphasias shown as disrup- 
tions in the symbolic language process.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

. 3765. Young, M. A. (State U. Iowa) Predict- 
ing severity of stuttering. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 1627.—Abstract. 
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3766. Belinkoff, Cornelia. Community attitudes 
toward mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1960, 65, 221-226—Observations concerning com- 
Munity attitudes toward mental retardation made 
during the process of locating suitable Ss for an 
experimental class for 5-7-year-old educable men- 
tally retarded children are briefly presented. Chil- 
dren who met the criteria for admission (namely, IQ 
50-75 on the Stanford-Binet Form L) and who 
Were without observable organic defect were difficult 
to locate —V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 

3767. Deb, Subimal. (Calcutta, India) Gusta- 
tory perception of mentally deficients. Indian 7: 
Psychol, 1958, 33, 177-182—10 morons, 10 im- 
beciles, and 10 idiots were presented with 4 different 
оз and asked to name the resulting fue 

orons are provided with gustatory perception o 
4 different kinds of tastes. m More than 50% of 
the imbeciles cannot perceive the tastes of sugar, 
salt, chilli and tamarind. Idiots have no gustatory 
Perception."—C, T. Morgan. 

3768. Khomskaya, E. D. (U. Moscow, USSR) 
Sovmeshchenie raznykh sistem svyazei u umst- 
Venno otstalykh detei. Soobshchenie 1. [Com- 
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bination of different associative systems in men- 
tally retarded children. Communication L]  Dokl. 
Akad, Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 5, 125-128. 
—A series of conditioning experiments were con- 
ducted with 18 mildly defective children (age 9-12) 
for the purpose of pointing out the disturbance in 
synthetizing activity.—4. Cuk. 

3769. Lipman, R. S, & Griffith, B. C. (Edward 
R. Johnstone Training & Research Center, Borden- 
town, N.J.) Effects of anxiety level on concept 
formation: A test of drive theory. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 65, 342-348.—"'The present study tested 
drive theory by examining the relationship between 
anxiety and concept formation. An adapted version 
of the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS) 
was administered to 115 institutionalized retardates 
of both sexes. In a concept formation task, Ss were 
required to report similarities within sets of words. 
The relative strength of the correct response was 
estimated for this task by the number of individual 
words in a set the Ss defined by an acceptable ab- 
straction. А high negative correlation (—.51, Р< 
.001) was found between CMAS scores and concept 
formation scores. High anxiety Ss were particularly 
penalized when the words in the concept sets did 
not elicit a single possible abstraction. This find- 
ing plus the finding that the decrement in concept 
attainment due to high ‘anxiety was greater on 
difficult stimulus sets (—.37, Р<.05) was interpreted 
as supporting drive theory. The study failed, how- 
ever, to find the predicted facilitative effect when 
the correct response was dominant. This finding 
and previous failures to find the facilitative effect 
were discussed in terms of variables that may affect 
task-irrelevant responses.”—Author summary. 

3770. Pare, C. M. B., Sandler, M., & Stacey, R. 
S. (Bethlem Royal Hosp., London, England) 5- 
hydroxyindole in mental deficiency. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat, 1960, 23, 341-346.—"The 
serum 5-HT [hydroxytryptamine] concentration and 
urine 5-HIAA [hydroxyindoleacetic acid]/creatinine 
ratio in 83 mentally defective patients have been 
compared with those of 68 subjects in various con- 
trol groups. In many of the defective cases both 
were raised. The results are analysed and dis- 
cussed.” (1 fig, 4 tables, 19 ref.) —4uthor sum- 
mary. { 

3771. Tarjan, G., Dingman, Н. F., & Miller, С. 
R. Statistical expectations of selected handicaps 
in the mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1960, 65, 335-341—“Newly admitted and resident 
patients were examined for those handicaps which 
constitute major nursing problems. These disabili- 
ties were plotted against age and 10 and were pre- 
sented in the form of topographic charts. The 
findings call attention to the need for intensified 
habilitation programs and lend themselves to esti- 
mating the probabilities of those handicaps in patient 
groups when age and IQ are known.”—Author sum- 


ДУЗ (See also Abstract 3150) 


Evaluation & Performance 
3772. Barnett, C., Ellis, N. R., & Pryer, M. W. 
Serial position effects in superior and retarded 
subjects. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 111—113.—"Forty- 
six institutionalized retardates (slow learners) and 
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47 normal high school students (fast learners) 
learned a list of 10 one-syllable nouns to a criterion 
of one errorless trial. The resulting serial position 
curves were analyzed by first expressing S’s errors 
at each serial position as a percentage of his total 
errors, and then averaging over the group... . 
[as] the fast learners tended to make proportion- 
ately more errors near the center of the list... . 
the hypothesis developed by McCrary and Hunter 
(1953), that the distribution of percentages of serial 
errors is an invariate property of rote learning, ap- 
parently cannot be extended to include divergent 
curves resulting from ability differences.” —C. H. 
Ammons. 


3773. Bialer, I., & Cromwell, R. L. (George 
Peabody Coll. Teachers) Task repetition in mental 
defectives as a function of chronological and 
mental age. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 265- 
268.—Both MA and CA were related to the repeti- 
tion-choice, children at the younger age levels in 
each case tending to return to the successful ac- 
tivity and those at the older age levels tending to 
return to the failed activity. It was suggested that 
this finding might offer aid in formulating differ- 
ential success and failure experiences for retarded 
children in the special classes.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


3774. Busemann, Adolf. Psychologie der In- 
telligenzdefekte mit besonderer Berücksichtigung 
der hilfsschulbedürften Debilitát. [Psychology of 
defective intelligence under special consideration of 
retardates in need of special schools] Munich, 
Germany, Ernst Reinhardt, 1959. 611 p. DM 28.00. 
—The concept, structure, and development of in- 
telligence and the influence of the environment on 
the latter are discussed. Affects interfere with in- 
tellectual output. Defects may be expressed by 
abnormal activity, excitability, psychic plasticity, 
perception, experiencing of objects and abnormal 
experiencing of persons. Defects of fantasy, anal- 
ysis of facts, counting, speech, writing, reading, 
understanding, ego-functions, etc, are discussed in 
detail (18-p. bibliogr.)—L. W. Brandt. 


3775. Cantor, G. N. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Motor performance of defectives as a 
function of competition with same- and opposite- 
sex opponents. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 
358-362,—32 pairs of defective Ss were given the 
Placing subtest of the Minnesota Rate of Manipula- 
tion Test. 16 of the pairs involved same-sex op- 
ponents( 8 M-M and 8 F-F), and the remaining 16 
pairs consisted of opposite-sex opponents. The main 
effects of sex and sex of opponent were nonsignifi- 
cant, as were all the interactions. The group as a 
whole improved significantly in performance from 
Trial I to II and from Trial II to III, but not from 
Trial III to IV. The results afforded no support 
for the contentions that anxiety engendered by having 
to compete with members of the opposite sex would 
interfere with performance in these Ss. A qualita- 
tive examination of the scores on Trials III and IV 
revealed that about 7396 of the Ss rated "very low" 
in performance, relative to the normative group.— 
V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


3776. Cromwell, R. L., & Foshee, J. G. (George 
Peabody Coll. Teachers) Studies in activity level: 
IV. Effects of visual stimulation during task per- 
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formance in mental defectives. Amer. J. ment, 
Defic., 1960, 65, 248-251.—23 pairs of organic and 
familial Ss, matched for CA and MA, were raised 
to a stabilized level of performance on a card sorting 
task. They were then measured simultaneously for 
activity level and card-sorting performance, once un- 
der reduced and once under increased visual stimula- 
tion conditions. No differences in activity or per- 
formance were found as a function of amount of 
visual stimulation, of organic-familial classification, 
of sequence or stimulus conditions. However, a non- 
predicted interaction was found in activity level as 
a function of organic-familial classification and se- 
quence. Familials showed an increment in activity 
as time elapsed, while the organics showed a non- 
significant decrement in activity—V. М. Staudt- 
Sexton, 

3777. Daly, W. C., & Lee, R. Н. (Orient State 
Inst, Orient, O.) Reading disabilities in a group 
of M-R children: Incidence and treatment. Train. 
sch. Bull., 1960, 57, 85-93.—The incidence of read- 
ing disability in 77 mentally retarded male and 
female institutionalized children between ages 10.2 
and 18.6 inclusive. Speed of reading was compared 
with mental age reading grade level (based on 
WISC and the Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
Form I, depending on life age). The conclusions 
were as follows: (a) Reading ability compatible 
with or exceeding mental age reading grade level 
was found in 62% of the cases. (b) A reading dis- 
ability existed in 3895 of the total number. (c) 
30% of the female group revealed a reading dis- 
ability. (4) 48% of the male group revealed a 
reading disability. These results seem to indicate 
the necessity for a different type of reading stimu- 
lation, perhaps with more controls over teaching 
methods.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 

3778. Dingman, Н. F., Windle, C. D., Eyman, 
R. K, & Musselman, D. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) Factor analysis of a magazine 
interest test. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 59-63. 
—"“Choices among five magazines of varied appeals 
by 281 mentally retarded patients were studied. 
Factors of general sex interest, sensationalism, con- 
formity and masculine interest were demonstrated.” 
—Author summary. 

3779. Fisher, G. M. (Pacific State Hosp., Po- 
mona, Calif.) The altitude quotient as an index 
of intellectual potential: I. WAIS data for famil- 
ial and undifferentiated mental retardates. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 252-255.—Neither age nor 
IQ level was significant in determining the magni- 
tude of the AQ-IQ difference score, and the mean 
difference score between IQ (level of functioning) 
and AQ (potential intellectual functioning) was 
16.9.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 

3780. Fisher, G. M. (Pacific State Hosp., Po- 
mona, Calif. Differences in WAIS verbal and 
performance IQ's in various diagnostic groups of 
mental retardates. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 
256-260 "The protocols of 508 Ss of subnormal 
intelligence who had been administered all 11 sub- 
tests of the WAIS and who achieved at least 11 
scale scores were examined for the differences 1n 
Verbal and Performance IQ's. The analyses in- 
dicate that: (1) for the diagnostic groups due to 
central nervous system infection and other organic 
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nervous diseases, VIQ was significantly higher than 
РІО; ... (2) there was no statistically significant 
difference between VIQ and PIQ for the groups 
undifferentiated, familial, functional, epilepsy, trauma, 
and suspected mental deficiency; (3) although the 
magnitude of the VIQ-PIQ difference in Wechsler's 
“below IQ 80” sample was smaller than the difference 
that obtained in the total WAIS population, the 
present study indicates that in all groups of re- 
tardates, with the exception of the familials, the 
distribution and magnitude of the differences be- 
tween VIQ and PIQ are the same as those found 
in Ss of other intelligence levels.” —Author summary. 


3781. Fisher, G. M. (Pacific State Hosp., Po- 
mona, Calif.) Sexual identification in mentally 
retarded male children and adults. Amer. J. ment. 
Defi 1960, 65, 42-45.—Between the ages of 7 
and 63 years, mentally retarded males with mental 
ages between 2 and 12 years identify with the male 
figure as frequently as do normal children.—V. M. 
Staudt-Sexton. 


3782. Forssman, Н. (U. Góteborg, Sweden) 
Mongolism among inmates of Swedish institu- 
tions for mentally deficient: Rate and age dis- 
tribution. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 32-36.— 
During 1955-59 the author made a personal ex- 
amination of all people enrolled in institutions for 
the mentally deficient in Sweden. 12,903 persons 
from 203 different institutions were examined in all. 
Of these, 1267 were affected by mongolism. For 
comparative purposes, data on the frequency of mon- 
golism in institutions for the mentally deficient in 
various countries at different periods of the 20th 
century are presented. In the Swedish group, 681 
(53.7%) were males and 586 (46.3%) were females. 
797 (63%) were below age 20 and 470 (3796) 
above age 20.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


3783. House, Betty J., & Zeaman, D. (U. Con- 
necticut) Visual discrimination learning and in- 
telligence in defectives of low mental age. Amer. 
Un ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 51—58.— "Individual differ- 
ences in the acquisition of visual discriminations 
were studied in relation to M.A. and IQ in a group 
of mental defectives of low М.А.... Individual 
differences in the speed of acquisition of the object 
discrimination were correlated .73 with those in 
the pattern discrimination, a finding interpreted as 
evidence for a construct ‘visual discrimination learn- 
ing ability.” М.А. and IQ were correlated —.95 
and —.51 respectively with an error measure of dis- 
crimination performance. A partial correlational 
analysis and other evidence led to the conclusion that 
M.A. and IQ were independently related to learn- 
ing. An alternative interpretation of the results was 
offered which held that the individual differences 
observed in performance on the visual discrimination 
task were those of attention rather than learning.” 
—Author summary. 


3784. Miller, М. B. (George Peabody, Coll. 
Teachers) Psychometric and clinical studies in 
mental deficiency, 1954-59: A selective review and 
Critique. Amer. 7. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 182-193. 
p Clinical and psychometric studies with retarded 

5 in the period 1954-59 were reviewed for their 
Contributions to scientific utility, i.e. their predictive 
value. The trends observed were as follows: (1) 
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Rapid screening techniques have been developed 
which have reasonably high utility. (2)... the 
Revised Stanford-Binet is a highly stable measure 
of intelligence. . . . (3) To date, so-called “culture- 
fair” tests appear, if anything, to be inherently 
biased against the retarded Ss. (4) Some newer 
measures of intelligence seem to be minimally useful 
as global measures. It might prove more fruitful 
to move in the direction of assessing specific abili- 
ties with such instruments. (5) Scatter and pat- 
tern-analysis studies yield the most conspicuously 
inconsistent results in this area. (6) Psychological 
tests for brain injury yield relatively unreliable re- 
sults, (7) Research using projective techniques 
with retarded Ss has apparently abated. This is 
unfortunate, since studies on the efficacy of using 
the most important techniques with retardates re- 
main to be done.”—Author summary. 


3785. Osborn, W. J. (Ladd School, Exeter, 
R.L) Associative clustering in organic and famil- 
ial retardates. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 
351-357.—“Familial, organic, and control Ss were 
matched for М.А. and compared with respect to 
their functioning on the associate clustering task. 
No significant differences were found between, ог- 
ganics and familials on this task, and both retardate 
groups recalled pictures and organized them con- 
ceptually as adequately as did the control group. 
There were qualitative differences, however, in the 
manner in which the retardates developed their 
total scores, suggesting inefficiencies in functioning 
which may be related to inappropriate learning hab- 
its"—Anuthor summary. 


3786. Schwartz, Lewis, & Levitt, Eugene E. 
Shortforms of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children in the educable, non-institutional- 
ized mentally retarded. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 187-190.—The purpose of the study was to 
develop a short-form of the WISC for testing men- 
tally retarded children. Correlations were run be- 
tween Full Scale WISC scores and individual sub- 
test scores. All possible duads, triads, tetrads, pen- 
tads, and hextads were used on a sample of 145 
children who were mentally retarded. The Full 
Scale ТО quotients for this group on the WISC was 
50-80 with a mean of 80. Statistical computations 
suggest that only pentad and hextad short forms 
can be substituted for the Full Scale—W. E. Hall. 


3787. Sievers, Dorothy J., & Rosenberg, C. M. 

(Columbus oe са О.) Тһе ну Тан. 
е Еасїїї ‘est and electroencephalograms 

ere e, mentally retarded children. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 46-50.—'"The EEG tracings 
of 50 brain-injured mentally retarded children were 
grouped into four categories: (1 grand mal pure, 
(2) grand mal and petit mal mixed, (3) hypothalamic 
and (4) slowing. The scores of the four groups on 
the Differential Language Facility Test were com- 
pared. There were significant differences between 
groups on the two subtests that involve the audio- 
vocal channel on the integrational and grammatical 
levels. The Grand Mal Mixed With Petit Mal group 
was significantly lower than the Slowing group on 
both tests. On one subtest the Slowing group was 
also significantly higher than the Hypothalamic 
group. On the other subtest the Grand Mal Mixed 
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With Petit Mal group also had a significantly poorer 
performance than the Hypothalamic group. The 
Grand Mal-Pure group and the Slowing group were 
significantly different.”—Author summary. 

3788. Stearns, P. E., Droulard, K. E., & Sahhar, 
F. H. Studies bearing on fertility of male and 
female mongoloids. Amer. J. ment., Defic., 1960, 
65, 37-41.—"Laboratory study of sperm in three 
separate semen specimens of those patients who were 
able to produce an ejaculate revealed grossly sub- 
normal counts in 5 patients and complete absence of 
sperms in 4 other patients; 10 patients were unable 
to produce an ejaculation, and 2 patients were unable 
to maintain an erection or produce a specimen. For 
the females, axillary hair was present in 7 of 23 pa- 
tients; pubic hair in all except one, who was 12 
years old; breast development was absent in only 4, 
all of who were less than 15 years of age. No pa- 
tient below age 15 had had the menarche; nor had 
one patient aged 19; one 16-year-old had only 4 
periods in the preceding 12 months. In 9 of 12 pa- 
tients between age 16 and 46, menses were compara- 
tively normal. The hope is expressed that others 
will undertake similar studies so that the results can 
be pooled for statistical analysis.”—Author summary. 


3789. Stott, D. H. Evidence for pre-natal im- 
pairment of temperament in mentally retarded 
children. Vita hum., 1959, 2, 125-148.—"In a com- 
prehensive study of the life-histories of 188 mentally 
defective and scholastically very backward children 
matched with normal controls, close associations had 
been observed between disturbed pregnancy and a 
series of physical and mental handicaps (infantile 
ill-health, congenital malformation, mental subnor- 
mality) of an order which suggested a syndrome of 
pregnancy/general-impairment. The predominant 
temperament of the Ss (42%) was “unforthcoming- 
ness" (a lack of confidence, avoidance of response, 
timidity). This was related more closely to the syn- 
drome than to any other factors. А variety of al- 
ternative explanations is presented—J. L. Yager. 


3790. Tarjan, George. (Pacific State Hosp., Po- 
mona, Calif.) Research in mental deficiency with 
emphasis on etiology. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 
24, 57-69.—2 groups of mental deficiencies are recog- 
nized: the “physiological,” which follows the end of 
the theoretical IQ distribution curve, and the “patho- 
logical,” which represents a separate distribution with 
a mean around IQ 30. The physiological outnumber 
the pathological approximately 16-1. Implications 
for research are noted with specific reference to: bio- 
chemical investigations, carriers, and possible altera- 
tion of biochemical phenotypes; new growth, organ 
abnormalities, and fetal-maternal antigenic reactions; 
chromatin patterns, chromosomes, and mongolism; 
and the relation between the childhood schizophrenias 
and the mental deficiencies—W. A. Varvel. 


3791. Tobias, J., & Gorelick, J. (Ass. Help Re- 
tarded Children, NYC) The effectiveness of the 
Purdue Pegboard in evaluating work potential of 
retarded adults. Train. sch. Bull., 1960, 57, 94-104. 
Retarded adults at all levels are significantly inferior 
to average industrial applicants in manipulative dex- 
terity. Wherever an equivalent correlation with IQ 
was computed, the Purdue Pegboard appeared to be 
a superior instrument in predicting productivity on 
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the type of work available at the workshop.—V. M. 
Staudi-Sexton. 


3792. Tobias, J., & Gorelick, J. (Ass. Help Re- 
tarded Children, NYC) The utility of the Good- 
enough scale in the appraisal of retarded adults. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 64-68.—The highest 
correlation was found with the Performance Score 
on the WAIS; similar factors are required for 
achievement on these tests. Goodenough Raw Score 
is related to a standardized measure of work effi- 
ciency, the Evaluation Test Scores, and appears to 
predict work efficiency as well as does the WAIS 
Full Scale IQ but not as well as does the WAIS 
Performance Score.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


(See also Abstracts 2864, 3252, 3406) 


Education & Treatment 


3793. —_——. Report of conference: Develop- 
ment of parental aids for the retarded in leisure 
time and work activities. Train. sch. Bull., 1960, 
57, 66-104.—A preface describing the purpose and 
goal of the conference (sponsored by the Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey) is followed by the 
complete text of a lecture entitled “Some Basic Con- 
siderations in Helping the Family with the Retarded 
Child’s Work and Play” by George S. Stevenson. 
Brief reports of 5 panels and a listing of the par- 
ticipants are also included as follows: “The Pre- 
School Child,” “The Mildly Retarded Child of School 
Age,” “The Moderately Retarded Child of School 
Age,” “The Mildly Retarded Young Adult,” and 
“The Moderately Retarded Young Adult.”—V. M. 
Staudt-Sexton. 


3794. Kratter, Frederick E. (Letchworth Vil- 
lage, Thiells, N.Y.) Negative and positive eugenic 
programs for mental defectives. J. gen. Psychol., 
1960, 63, 203-210.—Negative eugenic programs en- 
tail certain methods whereby a readjustment can be 
effected in those below mental average. The meas- 
ures advocated are grouped under the headings of 
celibacy, sexual abstinence, marriage regulations, 
segregation, contraception, abortion, and steriliza- 
tion. These steps are discussed for both their merits 
and drawbacks, followed by an outline of a positive 
eugenic program for those above average intelli- 
gence. Family allowance, relief of taxation, edu- 
cational opportunities, and birth control are advocated 
with special reference to countries where some of 
the above measures have already been implemented. 
All specialized methods of improving human stock 
should be supplemented by an improvement of living 
conditions, both in relation to the home and to the 
place of employment, It was likewise stressed that 
euthenics and eugenics must go hand in hand to 
lead to a successful eugenic program—Author ab- 
stract. 


3795. O'Connor, М. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don, England) Problem solving and mental de- 
fect. Cerebral palsy Bull, 1959, No. 6, 9-13.— 
"The traditional view is that the low-grade mental 
defective is relatively ineducable. It is suggested 
that part of this ineducability may be traced to con- 
ditions of deprivation which are not conducive to the 
learning of fundamental processes upon which other 
learning may take place."—C. T. Morgan. 
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3796. Tisdall, W. J. (U. Illinois) A follow-up 
study of trainable mentally handicapped children 
in Illinois. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 11-16. 
“Опе hundred twenty-six subjects were followed 
up five years after they had been enrolled in public 
school classes for the trainable mentally handicapped. 
‚.. One-fourth of the follow-up subjects were found 
to be at home where they were receiving no formal 
training. One-fourth were still in the special classes 
and one-fifth were located in private, parent-spon- 
sored classes for over-school-age trainable retarded 
children. The remainder of the follow-up sample 
were in institutions, in sheltered workshops, in classes 
for the educable mentally handicapped, had moved 
from their communities, or were deceased.”—Author 
summary. 

BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


3797. Hetzer, H., & Giehr, E. (Danzigerstrasse 
4, Weilburg/Lahn, Germany) Entwicklungspro- 
file von Kindern mit Anpassungsschwierigkeiten. 
[Developmental profiles of maladjusted children.] 
Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 26-37.—Results of experi- 
ments with developmental tests (C. Buehler & H. 
Hetzer) are presented in a "developmental profile." 
Comparison of profiles of 30 maladjusted and 30 
normally adjusted children shows that maladjusted 
children show a relatively high degree of development 
concerning mental production and a low degree of 
development concerning social contact. This char- 
acteristic profile was found only in 16.4% of the 
control cases. (English & French summaries)— 
H. J. Priester. 

3798. Sato, Tokijiro. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Ja- 
pan) _Clinicoelectroencephalographical study of 
maladjusted children in wide sense, especially 
about the significance of abnormal EEG in be- 
havior-problem children. Folia psychiat. neurol. 
Jap., 1960, 14, 107-122.—44 “behavior problem chil- 
dren,” compared with 570 maladjusted children with 
Specific or psychiatric diagnosis and 271 normal 
children, showed 79% abnormal or borderline EEGs. 
Of the behavior problem children, 20% had epileptic 
discharges and 24% slow waves; the latter were 
thought to be evidence of a defect in brain matura- 
tion.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 3491, 3908) 


Alcoholism 


3799. Kragh, Ulf. (Inst. Military Psychology, 
Stockholm, Sweden) Pathogenesis in dipsomania: 
An illustration of the actual-genetic model of 
Perception-personality. Part I. Acta psychiat. 
neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 207-222—. . . case 
of dipsomania is analysed by means of the actual- 
genetic method, which may be described as a develop- 
mental (serial, sequence) analysis of pre-cognitive 
Organization. The experimental procedure consists 
in the repeated exposure of a picture by the tachisto- 
Scope, the exposure time being increased by steps. 
... In the actual-genetic model of perception-per- 
Sonality, perception and personality are brought into 
M with each other by reference to the com- 
n frame of the experimental operation and the life 

istory respectively."—R. Kaelbling. 
eae Malzberg, Benjamin. The alcoholic psy- 

oses: Demographic aspects at midcentury in 
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New York State. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Center 
Alcoholic Studies, 1960. ix. 46 p. $2.00.—Con- 
centrating on the lst-admission data for all New 
York State hospitals from 1 October 1948 to 30 
September 1951 the distribution of the alcoholic 
psychoses are given and briefly discussed with re- 
spect to the following characteristics: age, sex, per- 
sonality, use of drugs, type, prehospitalization attack 
duration, rural-urban environment, marital status, 
economic status and occupations, education, intellec- 
tual status, racial and ethnic differences, place of 
birth of patient and patient's parents, and migrant 
status. Average annual rates for selected years 
{гош 1910 to 1950 for New York State and mid- 
century rates for 9 geographic divisions of the 
United States are included. (15 ref.) —R. Schaef. 
3801. Silber, A., Gottschalk, W., & Sarnoff, C. 
Alcoholism in pregnancy. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 
34, 461-471.—А case presentation of a pregnant 
chronic alcoholic managed cooperatively by a psy- 
chiatrist and an obstetrician. In this case the pa- 
tient was continuously confronted with the child to 
prevent her from using denial mechanisms. This 
technique helped prevent a breakthrough of aggres- 
sive impulses which might have disrupted fragile 
reality testing and might possibly have led to a 
psychotic episode. The success was the result of 
the cooperation between the obstetrician and the 
psychiatrist.—D. Prager. 
3802. Starrels, R. J. (Adult Guidance Center, 
San Francisco, Calif.) Alcoholism and the com- 
mitment to therapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 
14, 719-727.—The majority of alcoholics have trouble 
in making the necessary commitment to psycho- 
therapy. Those who do make a commitment stop 
drinking with surprising ease; and it appears that 
it is the making of the commitment, rather than 
anything which may have occurred in the therapy, 
which is responsible for this particular change in 
the clinical picture.—L. N. Solomon. 
3803. Turfboer, Robert. (Yale U.) Alcohol- 
ism: Management's problem Adv, Mgmt., 1960, 
25(9), 14-15.—Although in current thinking al- 
coholism is regarded as being rooted in “a lifelong 
distortion of the original mother-child relationship,” 
its cost to industry of more than 1 billion dollars 
a year makes it management's problem. There fol- 
lows a brief summary of the needs of an alcoholic 
and a plea for industrial centers for psychotherapy 


in general.—E. Q. Miller. 1 

3804. Ullman, Albert D. (Tufts: U.) Ethnic 
differences in the first drinking experiences. Soc. 
Probl., 1960, 8, 45-56.—Ethnic groups with a high 
prevalence of alcoholism are likely to permit their 
members to have their first drinking experience 
under conditions which are unsanctioned by adults. 
Members of high alcoholism groups are more likely 
to remember their first drink, to have had it at a 
later age, to have had it in a place other than their 
own home and with persons other than their own 
families, to have become intoxicated to some de- 
gree, and to have been drunk on that occasion. (9 


tables)—R. M. Frumkin. 
Sex Deviations 


3805. Anthony, Rey. The housewife’s hand- 
book for promiscuity. Tucson, Ariz.: Seymour, 
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1960. viii, 103 p. $5.00.—This book is a personal 
document, a social psychological sexual autobiog- 
raphy, as well as a treatise on sex education. Al- 
though it is written for the layman, as a personal 
document it is of great significance to behavioral 
and social scientists interested in the study of sexual 
behavior. Besides objective accounts of her sexual 
experiences, which include premarital, marital, extra- 
marital, and homosexual relations, abortion, fellatio, 
cunnilingus, etc., the author discusses and evaluates 
the value of simultaneous climax, vaginal orgasm, 
sexual imagery, "spontaneous" coital activity, anal 
stimulation, and sexual varietism. In relation to 
sex education there are discussions of sex language, 
Obscenity, abortion, sexually normal behavior, and 
some suggestions for improving sexual relations in 
our society. Albert Ellis in his introduction states 
that "In all my years of sex research, in fact, I 
can only recall the works of one other woman which 
can compare to the honest sexual reporting of Mrs. 
Anthony.”—R. M. Frumkin. 


3806. Kurland, Morton L. (VA Hosp., Bronx, 
N.Y.) Pedophilia erotica. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 131, 394-403.—A brief review of the literature 
on pedophilia, especially as it touches on etiological 
considerations, is first presented followed which 3 
cases of this condition are discussed and_ possible 
psychodynamics are considered.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3807. Lukianowicz, N. (62, Rayens Cross Road, 
Long Ashton, England) Imaginary sexual partner. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 429-449.—Masturba- 
tion is normal in children, young adults, and in 
adults in the absence of a sexual partner. It is fre- 
quently accompanied by fantasies which represent 
a wish-fulfillment. These fantasies differ mainly in 
duration from those of imaginary companions fre- 
quently found in single and lonely children and 
from erotic daydreams. The nature of the imaginary 
sexual partner (sex, animal, fetish) and of the 
imagined sexual scene (normal, perverse, sadistic) 
corresponds to the sexual preference of the mas- 
turbator as illustrated by 20 cases. Masturbation, 
visual masturbatory fantasies, and psychiatric illness 
seem unrelated. (44 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


3808. Lukianowicz, N. Two cases of transvest- 
ism. Psychiat, Quart., 1960, 34, 517-537.—Con- 
clusions from these 2 cases are that parental re- 
jection of a boy or absence of father figure in his 
early life impedes male identification, that close 
visual contact with a little sister may cause female 
sexual identification by the boy, that overprotective- 
ness by the mother may cause her son to identify 
with her, that dressing a boy in girl’s clothes may 
increase his feminine identification.—D. Prager. 


3809. Westwood, Gordon. А minority: A re- 
port on the life of the male homosexual in Great 
Britain. London, England: Longmans, Green, 1960. 
xii, 216 p. $7.00.—Summarizes findings relative to 
a study of 127 adult English male homosexuals in- 
volving individual interviews relative to such factors 
as family pattern and home background, early sex- 
ual experiences, nature and extent of homosexual 
adjustment, heterosexual interests, legal aspects, per- 
sonal and social adjustment, etc. (Appendices in- 
clude: research design, statistical data, homosexual 
vernacular, & 134 ref.) —D. G. Brown. 
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3810. Wood, Edwin C. Rakusin, John M., & 
Morse, Emanuel. (VA Hosp., West Haven, Conn.) 
Interpersonal aspects of psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion: I. The admission. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 
3, 632-641.—Of 48 admissions interviewed within 
the subsequent 24 hours, 13 were found to have fol- 
lowed demands of family members. This "family 
group" differed from the "patient group" by re- 
maining a significantly shorter period of time in 
the hospital. Hospitalization in itself seemed to 
be expected to effect changes in behavior in the 
patient and/or in the family members besides being 
sought for the relief of symptoms. Conflicts or 
changes in the living situation prior to admission 
appeared in 77% of the cases. Only 2 of the 48 
patients showed concern about possible effects of 
hospitalization on their jobs. 4 case histories and 
an 18-item admission questionnaire are presented.— 
L. W. Brandt. 


(See also Abstract 3559) 


Drug Addiction 
CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


3811. Arbuckle, Dugald S., & Litwack, Law- 
rence. (Boston U.) A study of recidivism among 
juvenile deliquents. Fed. Probation, 1960, 24(4), 
45-48.—500 releases from a Massachusetts correc- 
tional school for boys were studied. A high positive 
relationship was found between success on parole 
and: height, mother’s age, school grade completed, 
parole to work versus parole to attend school, and 
age. A high negative relationship was found with 
the number of times in discipline status prior to 
parole, and incidence of boy's father in jail.—R. W. 
Deming. 

3812. Banay, Ralph S. (Youth Inst, Ossining, 
N.Y.) Violent youth. J. soc. Ther., 1960, 6, 207- 
215.— Cases are briefly described to show that with 
material advances criminal acts of youth have be- 
come much more severe. Part of the responsibility 
lies with delinquent parents. Instead of blaming the 
culture, more attention should be paid to the organic 
makeup of the offenders. Recommends the estab- 
lishment of an Institute of Criminal Science.—E. D. 
Lawson. 

3813. Ferreira, Antonio J. (2060 Clarmar Way, 
San Jose, Calif.) The “double-bind” and delin- 
quent behavior. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 359- 
367.—A case report of 30 sessions with a 15-year- 
old delinquent boy and his parents is used to illus- 
trate how 2 messages belonging to 2 different log- 
ical types and coming from the 2 parents form a 
“split-double-bind.” The mother makes a negative 
statement about the father’s statement. Both state- 
ments involve punishment for the boy. One punish- 
ment-threat replaces the other. None can ever be 
fully carried out. The boy’s way out is to leave the 
field. The parents do not see each other in dis- 
agreement but see the disobedience of the. boy as 
the only problem. The pattern differs from the 
“double-bind” described by Bateson as schizophreno- 
genic in so far as in the latter the 2 irreconcilable 
statements come from the same person—L. W. 
Brandt. Й i 

3814. Geiger, Sara G. (Milwaukee County Guid- 
ance Clinic, Wis.) Organic factors in delinquency: 
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J. soc. Ther., 1960, 6, 224-237—-Many types of 
physical condition can contribute to delinquency. 
Several cases of delinquents are described showing 
the presence of 6 and 14 per second positive spikes 
or 6 or 14 per second positive spikes when EEG 
studies were made. (17 ref.)—E. D. Lawson. 

3815. Glaser, Daniel. (U. Illinois) Differential 
association and criminological prediction. Soc. 
Probl, 1960, 8, 6-14.—On the basis of criminolog- 
ical prediction literature it was concluded that dif- 
ferential association theory is superior to alternative 
theories using philosophy of science standards. It 
was suggested, however, that a differential anticipa- 
tion theory would meet such standards even more 
adequately than differential association. (20 ref.)— 
К. М. Frumkin. 

3816. Glueck, Eleanor T. (Harvard U.) Ef- 
forts to identify delinquents. Fed. Probation, 1960, 
24(2), 49-56.—This is essentially an annotated bib- 
liography of studies examining the success and use- 
fulness since 1956 of the Glueck Social Prediction 
Table for Identifying Potential Delinquents. Studies 
are broken down into Retrospective Studies and 
Prospective Studies. The general finding is that 
the table has remarkable efficiency in predicting 
future delinquents.—R. W. Deming. 

3817. Grunspun, Haim. A crianca delinquent. 
[The delinquent child.] Rev. Psicol. norm. patol, 
Sao Paulo, 1960, 6, 51-89.—A discussion of the de- 
linquent child, studying the evolution of delinquency 
from simple delinquent acts to progressively more 
serious behavior. Distinctions are made among pre- 
hysteric personality, maladjustment, retardation, and 
psychopathy as causes; and differential treatment is 
proposed for each cause.—G. Soloyanis. 


3818. Livermore, Jean. Identification of teen- 
age girls with Mexican-American minority. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 630-636.—There is a 
type of delinquent or borderline delinquent teen-age 
girl in the area of Los Angeles who manifests a 
preference for Mexican-American companions. The 
bases for identification include that both she and 
her minority friends are outcast, both see themselves 
as bad, both see themselves as castrated, both feel 
they have severe conflicts with authority, both tend 
to handle their problems passively. There is an 
appeal for these girls in the strict, structured, Cath- 
olic Mexican homes.—R. E. Perl. 


3819. McKay, Henry D. (Inst Juvenile Re- 
Search, Chicago, Ш.) Differential association and 
ne prevention: Problems of utilization. Уос. 

robl., 1960, 8, 25-37.—All activities which alter or 
Seek to alter human experiences differentially in 
order to prevent or treat crime are essentially based 
9n the theory of differential association. At present 
the utilization of the theory is not the kind to 
Msure more than fair prospects for the control of 

elinquency in the inner city areas of large cities. 
—R. M: Frumkin. 


3820. Schwitzgebel, Ralph. (Lesley Coll.) A 
ENT approach to understanding delinquency. 
ed. Probation, 1960, 24(1), 31-35—The Depart- 
BON of Social Relations at Harvard has been hiring 
леа delinquents for the purpose of self-rehabili- 
ыт Ss are paid in cash immediately after each 
Our. The “hour” is a recorded interview with a 
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psychologist-therapist. Procedures have ranged 
from nondirective counseling to “on-the-couch psy- 
choanalytic intensive interviewing.” Results are re- 
ported and discussed.—R. W. Deming. 


(See also Abstract 3489) 


Personality Characteristics 


3821. Browning, Charles J. (Whittier Coll.) 
Differential impact of family disorganization on 
male adolescents. Soc. Probl, 1960, 8, 37-44.— 
The findings in this study of matched delinquent and 
nondelinquent boys support the hypothesis that de- 
linquents are as likely to come írom disorganized 
but structurally unbroken homes as they are from 
broken homes. Therefore, whether or not broken 
homes are over-represented in court records, as 
Nye found, may have more legal than sociological or 
psychological import. (18 ref.)—R, M. Frumkin. 

3822. Cline, V. B, & Wangrow, A. S. (U. 
Utah) Life history correlates of delinquent and 
psychopathic behavior. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 
266-270.—Comparison of the life history experiences 
of 70 recidivist criminals and 70 controls matched 
for age, sex, intelligence, socioeconomic background, 
and race, utilizing an interview form, Major dif- 
ferences found in 7 areas: school, religion, family 
and child rearing, leisure time, occupation, sex-mar- 
riage, and miscellaneous factors and personal habits. 
—F. М. Arnhoff. 

3823. Shanker, Uday. (Delhi, India) Ror- 
schach responses of a group of juvenile thieves. 
Indian J. Psychol, 1956, 31, 125-130.—The Ror- 
schach was given to 37 thieves and scored according 
to Klopfer and Kelley's method. Tables showing the 
distribution of locations, contents, and determinants 
are given. The delinquents gave far more D and 
d or dd than W and WX. А and Ad predominated 
in comparison with H or Hd. FM was relatively 
high compared with M. The Rorschach may have 
value in the assessment of the personality patterns 
of delinquents.—C. T. Morgan. 


Prevention & Treatment 


3824. Cowden, J. E. (U. Wisconsin) Affective 
responses of institutional delinquents to authori- 
tarian and permissive treatment. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 1629.—Abstract. 

3825. Forman, B. (U. Southern California) The 
effect of differential treatment on attitudes, per- 
sonality traits, and behavior of adult parolees. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1652.—Abstract. 

3826. Lipton, Harry R. (Medical Correctional 
Ass. Atlanta, Ga.) Stress in correctional institu- 
tions. J. soc. Ther., 1960, 6, 216-223.—Anxiety 
states occur probably 10 times as often among prison 
inmates as among normal civilians. Some inmates 
become apathetic, some maniacal. Anxiety states 
among prisoners are specifically related to the im- 
prisonment. Separation from home and homosexual 
conflicts are other sources of anxiety. The assist- 
ance of chaplains and psychiatrists is of some help. 
—E. D. Lawson. 

3827. Overholser, Winfred. (St. Elizabeths 
Hosp., Washington, D.C) The role of psychiatry 
in correctional administration. J. soc. Ther., 1960, 
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6, 197-206.— Traces the development of psychiatric 
programs in prisons from 1870 to the present. De- 
scription of some current advances such as group 
psychotherapy.—E. D. Lawson. 


3828. Zald, Mayer М. (U. Chicago) The cor- 
rectional institution for juvenile offenders: An 
analysis of organizational “character.” Soc. 
Probl, 1960, 8, 5/7-67.—Some striking characteris- 
tics about correctional institutions are: (a) the 
critical climate of opinion in which they operate, 
(b) the fact that they are resource-deprived institu- 
tions, (c) the abstract quality of rehabilitation goals 
and the difficulty of proving one technique to be 
more successful than another, (d) the multiplicity 
of functions assigned the institutions, and (e) the 
fact that these are total institutions. (39 ref.)— 
R. M. Frumkin, 


PsyCHOSES 


3829. Cornelison, F. S., & Arsenian, J. A study 
of psychotic patients to photographic self-image 
experience. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 1-8.—This 
is an initial report with limited sampling and no 
matched control. All the psychotics recognized the 
self-image despite defective ego functioning. Psy- 
chotic females showed a stronger investment of 
libido in the face. Self-photographs seemed to induce 
emotional catharsis in at least 4 patients. Degree 
and kind of narcissism may affect a psychotic’s re- 
sponse to photographic self-images. Photographic 
self-image experience may afford an adjunct to 
psychotherapy with seriously disturbed persons.— 
D. Prager. 


3830. Donnelly, Ellen M. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
quantitative analysis of parent behavior toward 
psychotic children and their siblings. Genet. psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1960, 62, 331-376.—"There were 
significant differences in the parental behavior shown 
toward the psychotic child as compared with its 
siblings for the dimensions of control, warmth, and 
home-general. Twenty of the 30 variables showed 
significant differences at the .05 level or better 
(Fisher's ‘t’). The parents’ behavior toward the 
psychotic child, as compared with that toward their 
siblings, was: less acceptance of the child as an 
individual and a member of the family, less ability 
to understand the child’s capacities and needs, more 
emotionally driven, impulsive rather than rational 
behavior toward the child, and more distance and 
aloofness in the parent-child relationship."—C. T. 
Morgan. 


3831. Eitenger, Leo. (Oslo U. Hosp., Oslo, Nor- 
way) Psychiatric investigations among refugee 
patients in Norway. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 
91-96.—Using refugee patients in Norway the pres- 
ent investigator found the “same persecutory de- 
lusions in patients with both paranoid reactions— 
with schizophrenia and with chronic brain syn- 
dromes” which lead him to conclude that the same 
psychodynamic chain of causality brought these 
symptoms into being.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3832. Fry, W. F., Jr. Destructive behavior on 
hospital wards. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1959, 33, 
197-231.—Destructive behavior by 1 or more psy- 
chotic ward patients is frequently triggered by a 
particular pattern of interaction of staff personnel. 
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Continuous covert disagreement with need for dis- 
charge of tension may be linked with ward riots, 
Riot data also correspond to the criteria established 
in the double bind hypothesis of Bateson. Riot be- 
havior in the psychotic shows some similarity to 
the territory struggle behavior in the lower animals. 
—D. Prager. 

3833. Gordon, H. L., Law, A., Hohman, K. E, 
& Groth, C. The problem of overweight in hos- 
pitalized psychotic patients. Psychiat. Quart., 
1960, 34, 69-82.—Among several hundred psychotics, 
significantly more overweight than underweight pa- 
tients were found. Significantly more psychotics 
were currently gaining than losing weight. On ad- 
mission, underweight patients outnumbered over- 
weight patients; and most patients tended to gain 
for the lst 4 months after admission. For the 1st 
6 months of administration, tranquilizers resulted 
in considerable weight gain. Patients showing the 
least psychiatric improvement with tranquilizers 
were among those showing little weight gain or 
weight loss. Suggestions were offered to prevent 
mental patients from becoming overweight.—D, 
Prager. 

3834. Gressot, Michel. L'idée de composante 
psychotique dans les cas-limites accessibles à la 
psychothérapie. [The notion of a psychotic com- 
ponent in borderline states accessible to psychother- 
apy.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 290-304.— Borderline 
states involve the composition of a psychotic system 
with diverse adaptive systems, which are neurotic, 
psychopathological and normal. The composition is 
not hierarchic due to the weakness of the synthetic 
function of the ego. The organization of symptoms 
in 70 cases is analyzed. The following conclusions 
are reached: (a) borderline cases show alternate 
patterns of symptoms, while presenting a common 
specific denominator; (b) the common denominator 
consists in a mixture of traits symptomatic of dif- 
ferent psychopathies; (c) the successive reactions 
seem to accompany a fragmentation of the ego, char- 
acterized by the defective integration of reactive 
functions; (d) secondary symptoms are less charac- 
teristic in isolation than the syndromal configuration; 
(e) borderline states seem to be “para-neurotic” or 
“para-psychotic."—W. W. Meissner. 

3835. Jung, C. G. Collected works. Vol. III. 
The psychogenesis of mental disease. New York: 
Pantheon, 1960. 312 p. $4.50 Contains writings 
originally published between 1907 and 1958. “Тһе 
Psychology of Dementia Praecox" (1907) makes up 
half of the book, the rest being 10 shorter writings, 
such as, "The Content of Psychoses,” “On Psycho- 
logical Understanding,” “On the Problem of Psycho- 
genesis in Mental Disease,” “On the Psychogenesis 
of Schizophrenia," “Schizophrenia,” and a few titles 
of less than 10 pages each. (155 ref.)—T. F. 
Naumann. 

3836. Wyke, Maria, & Warrington, Elizabeth. 
(National Hosp., Queen Square, London, England) 
An experimental analysis of confabulation in а 
case of Korsakoff’s syndrome using a tachisto- 
scopic method. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1960, 23, 327-333.—“Different interpretations of the 
phenomenon of confabulation are reviewed. An ex- 
perimental analysis of confabulation in a case © 
Korsakoff's syndrome is reported. The facilitation 
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of confabulation by tachistoscopic presentation of 
particular types of visual stimuli is reported. It is 
suggested that confabulation should be considered a 
primary symptom of Korsakoff's syndrome and not a 
result secondary to memory defect.” (5 fig., 15 ref.) 
—Author summary. 


(See also Abstracts 3098, 3305, 3483, 3696, 3800) 


Schizophrenia 


3837. Adams, Н. E. Statistical rigidity in 
schizophrenic and normal groups measured with 
auditory and visual stimuli. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
119-122—“Rigidity is defined statistically as de- 
creased variance of responses in stimulus situations 
in which no definitive response is apparent to S. A 
variance score was devised for the Perceptual Re- 
action Test, a visual test of 60 abstract designs, and 
the Auditory Test (50 sounds) which were given 
to 47 white male and 36 white female college stu- 
dents and to 41 white male and 40 white female 
patients who had been diagnosed schizophrenic. 
Schizophrenic Ss were significantly more rigid than 
normal Ss. Rigidity as measured by responses to 
stimuli of one sense modality is positively related 
to rigidity as measured in another sense modality. 
There are no apparent sex differences in rigidity. 
This response measure of rigidity was highly reli- 
able, varying from .88 to .97."—C. H. Ammons. 


3838. Alanen, Yrjó O. (Helsinki U., Finland) 
Some thoughts of schizophrenia and ego develop- 
ment in the light of family investigations. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 650-656.—Schizophrenia is 
not simply seen as a libido regression to primary 
narcissism but as an impairment in ego formation. 
The mother or, in some cases, the father may make 
normal object relationships impossible. The sepa- 
ration from symbiotic relationships may be inhibited. 
Identification and personality integration may be 
extremely difficult, At a 4th stage of ego develop- 
ment the processes of role-taking and identity for- 
mation in the family and beyond it may be dis- 
turbed.—L. W. Brandt. 


3839. Feinberg, Irwin, & Mercer, Margaret. (St. 
Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Studies of 
thought disorder in schizophrenia. AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 504-511—“Chapman's tests 
of distractability and associative intrusion were ad- 
ministered to groups of schizophrenic and organic 
Subjects. The performance of the organic subjects 
Was consistently worse than that of the schizophrenic 
Subjects. The pattern of error score was similar in 
the two groups. It therefore appears that these 
tasks do not measure a disturbance of thought 
Which is relatively specific to schizophrenia. — 
C. T. Morgan. 

3840. Garmezy, Norman; Farina, Amerigo, & 
Rodnick, Eliot H. (Duke U.) Direct study 
of child-parent interactions: I. The structured 
Situational test. A method for studying family 
interaction in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Ortho- 
bsychiat., 1960, 30, 445-452.—Parents of schizo- 
Phrenic patients were studied by means of a struc 
Med situational test which effectively disguised 

le purpose of the study and produced data congruent 
with the clinical and experimental literature. Par- 
ents of patients with good premorbid adjustment 
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showed father ascendant and signs of some overt 
discord. Parents of patients with poor premorbid 
adjustment showed mother dominant and striking 
conflict. Parents of normal control Ss showed a 
shared pattern of authority and little conflict— 
К. Е. Perl. 


3841. Guertin, W. H., & Rabin, A. I. Misper- 
ception of time in schizophrenia. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 7, 57-58.—"Confirmation of Loehlin’s short- 
task and long-task time estimation factors [see 35: 
144] was found. However, high variability and 
lack of expected associations suggested the presence 
of a functional disability in time estimation for 41 
male schizophrenics."—C, Н. Ammons. 


3842. Haley, Jay. Direct study of child-parent 
interactions: III. Observation of the family of 
the schizophrenic. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 
30, 460-467.Observations in families containing a 
schizophrenic member were analyzed in terms of 
levels of communication. Since a schizophrenic con- 
stantly confuses his levels of communication by 
qualifying what he says in an incongruent way, the 
author asserts Bateson’s hypothesis that the schizo- 
phrenic must have been raised in a learning situa- 
tion where he was constantly required to respond 
to messages of different levels which disqualify one 
another. Family therapy sessions are being taped 
and some are being filmed. An intensive study of 
a small number of families is planned.—R. E. Perl. 


3843. Hayward, M. L. Schizophrenia and the 
double bind. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 89-91.— 
Bateson's double bind hypothesis, a valuable addi- 
tion to therapy with schizophrenics, assumes that 
the mother of a schizophrenic has repeatedly com- 
municated to her child ideas, feelings, and demands 
that are mutually incompatible. This forces the 
child to deny his developing personality so that his 
individuality is lost, and he becomes bound to his 
mother. A clinical example is described.—D. Prager. 


3844. Kimmich, Robert A. Ethnic aspects of 
schizophrenia in Hawaii Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 
97-102.—The 3501 first admissions to the Terri- 
torial Mental Hospital (Honolulu) from July 1, 
1946 to June 30, 1956 are analyzed statistically. 
The Caucasian, Hawaiian, and Japanese groups dif- 
fer in the frequency of schizophrenia, Ап inverse 
relationship between schizophrenia and acting out is 
discussed and related to the high incidence of schizo- 
phrenia in the Japanese group. Various cultural 
factors are related to the etiology of schizophrenia. 
—C. T. Bever. 


3845. Koranyi, E. K., & Lehmann, Н. E. (Mc- 
Gill U., Canada) Experimental sleep deprivation 
in schizophrenic patients. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 2, 534-544.—"Six chronic psychotic patients 
volunteered for 100 consecutive hours of wakeful- 
ness, during which time some of the biological, 
psychophysiological, and psychological aspects of this 
stress situation were studied. An increase in group 
spirit and cooperation, as well as some increase in 
stress tolerance, was noted in the first part of the 
experiment, approximately until the third day, which 
represented the breaking point. After the third day, 
progressive deterioration occurred, and five of the 
six subjects remanifested their acute psychotic pic- 
ture as it had been observed at the time of their 
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admission to the hospital. The sixth patient showed 
a uniform deterioration."—C. T. Morgan. 

3846. Sommer, Robert; Dewar, Robert, & Os- 
mond, Humphry. (Weyburn, Canada) Is there 
a schizophrenic language? Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 3, 665-673.—49 schizophrenics, 46 normals, 
and 23 nonschizophrenics, i.e., mainly depressives 
and alcoholics were given the Kent-Rosanoff word 
association test and, in addition, asked to rate the 
commonness of each response on a 4-point-scale. 
The associations of the schizophrenics were found 
to be less common, more variable in retest, and 
more different from those of other members of 
their group than the associations given by the 
normals and the nonschizophrenics. Schizophrenics 
were not less aware of the degree of commonness 
of their associations than the other Ss. No evidence 
was found to the effect that schizophrenics associate 
to their own associations. The word association test 
is recommended for use in further studies of the 
language of mental patients. (24 ref.)—L. W. 
Brandt. 

3847. Walker, Robert G., & Kelley, Francis E. 
(VA Hosp., Brockton, Mass.) Predicting the out- 
come of a schizophrenic episode. AMA Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960, 2, 492-503.—А “number of demo- 
graphic variables and symptoms present at the time 
of admission of a group of schizophrenic patients 
were compared with outcome. The principal defini- 
tions of outcome utilized were discharged from the 
hospital within six months of admission (N — 105) 
and recovery from ratable schizophrenic symptoms 
within that period (N — 63). Several variables ap- 
peared to be related to length of hospital stay, but 
none to symptom recovery.” (19 ref.)—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 

3848. Weckowicz, T. E. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Weyburn, Canada) Perception of hidden pictures 
by schizophrenic patients. AMA Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 2, 521-527.—"A ‘hidden-figure’ task 
was used to test 65 chronic schizophrenics, 34 acute 
schizophrenics, 41  nonschizophrenic, nonorganic 

- mental patients, 15 organic mental patients, and 21 
normals. The schizophrenic patients performed 
worse than normals and nonorganic mental patients 
but better than organic patients. When the two 
groups were matched in intelligence, schizophrenic 
patients still performed worse than nonschizophrenic, 
nonorganic patients,"—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 3398, 3419, 3482, 3494, 3615, 
Y 3621, 3652) 


Affective Disorders 


3849. Bonnet, Hélène, & Bonnet, Henri. (Hó- 
pital Psychiatrique, Le Puy, France)  L'endor- 
missement spontané dans les états d'excitation 
maniaque. [Spontaneous sleep in states of manic 
excitation.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 305-318.— Brief 
episodes of somnolence, hardly perceptible and re- 
vealed only by a momentary diminution of agitation 
and logorrhea, are described clinically and sample 
EEG records are analyzed. Interpretative sugges- 
tions are offered—W. W. Meissner. 

3850. Hendin, Н. Suicide in Denmark. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 443-460.—The most common 
precipitating situation for suicide in Denmark is the 
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loss of dependency gratification through death, sepa- 
ration, divorce, or (most often) through the de- 
terioration of a relationship. Reinforcing the Danish 
vulnerability to loss of dependency is the great con- 
trol and suppression of aggression in Denmark, 
There is also the learned familiarity with the use 
of personal suffering as a technique for arousing 
guilt in others and insuring desired gratification. 
"Then there is the frequency of fantasies concerning 
gratification after death and, finally, the lesser 
degree of shame in Denmark attached to the act 
of suicide.—D. Prager. 


3851. Hirsh, Joseph. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
Medicine, NYC) Methods and fashions of suicide. 
Part II. Ment. Hyg. NY, 1960, 44, 3-11.—The 
second of a series of articles concerned with the 
psychology of suicide. The current presentation 
describes in considerable detail the principal methods 
which are used in commiting suicide and the factors 
which relate to the choice of the specific selection. 
The writer points out that, "intelligence, knowledge, 
professional know-how and levels of sophistication 
have little or nothing to do with the case.”—M, А. 
Seidenfeld. 


3852. Porterfield, Austin L., & Gibbs, Jack P. 
(Texas Christian U.) Occupational prestige and 
social mobility of suicides in New Zealand. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 147-152.—In this analysis, vic- 
tims of suicide in New Zealand came largely from 
upper-class fathers, suicide rates were significantly 
higher among persons of high prestige, and victims 
of suicide at all levels freely changed position be- 
tween generations on the occupational prestige scales. 
(5 tables) —R. M. Frumkin. 


3853. Stone, Alan A. (Fitzsimons General Hosp., 
Denver, Colo.) A syndrome of serious suicidal 
intent. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 331-339.— 
Prediction is unreliable though important. 7 cases 
of serious suicidal attempts could not identify with 
their fathers, had been attached to their mothers, 
and had consequent difficulties in masculine identi- 
fication. Suicide was attempted when they did not 
succeed in "saving" their promiscuous wives. It 
represents both a masculine assertion and a passive 
masochistic gratification, The syndrome consists of: 
“(1) An obsessive compulsive character with latent 
passive homosexual features; (2) possible sympto- 
matic alcoholism; (3) a history of a relatively poor 
relationship with father; (4) an interest in 4 
sexually discredited woman . . . [jealousy of] a 
paranoid quality; (5) a threatened rupture with or 
rejection by this woman.” (35 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


3854. Yessler, Раш G., Gibbs, James J, & 
Becker, Herman B. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Re- 
search, Washington, D.C.) On the communication 
of suicidal ideas: I. Some sociological and be- 
havioral considerations. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 
3, 612-631.—272 suicides and 104 attempts by mili- 
tary men were investigated in relation to previous 
communications of the intention. No significant 
difference in the communication of suicidal thoughts 
was found between the 2 groups. More communica- 
tions came from enlisted men than from officers, 
from poorly than from higher educated men, from 
men with many dependents, from single than from 
married men, and from men with histories of pre- 
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yious suicide attempts or threats. More suicides 
and serious attempts left notes than other attempts. 
—L. W. Brandt. 


Physiological Correlates 


3855. de Almeida Relvas, Maria E. S. (U. Lis- 
bon) Les amino-aciduries des maladies mentales: 
I. Essais préliminaires. [Amino-aciduria in men- 
fal illness: I. Preliminary study.] Encephale, 1960, 
49, 279-289.—The aminoacid content of mental pa- 
tients is determined by electrophoresis and electro- 
chromatographic separation. Significant differences 
from normal controls were found in acute psychotics 
and schizophrenics for all amino-acids tested; epi- 
leptics showed significant differences in y-amino-n- 
butyric acid, tyrosine, valine and phenylalanine. No 
significant differences were discovered in manic- 
depressives and alcoholics. (25 ref.) —W. W. Meiss- 
ner. 


3856. Sévery, Julien. (Hôpital Stuivenberg, An- 
vers, Belgium) Le pincement inférieur de la 
tension différentielle: Un indice de tension psy- 
chique. [Diastolic blood pressure: An index of 
psychic tension.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 329-331.— 
Arterial hypertension is connected with nervous ex- 
citation. Stress produces a hypersecretion of vaso- 
pressin, which raises the blood pressure. The rela- 
tionship is demonstrated in 6 patients suffering from 
anxiety. The phenomenon is not constant and does 
not appear in all mental patients, but it can serve 
as an objective sign of the evolution of phychic dis- 
turbance.—W. W. Meissner. 


PsvCHONEUROSES 


3857, Binswanger, L., Jr. Modalitá della com- 
municazione verbale e sua limitazione all’ es- 
pressione simbolica presentate in un ossessivo 
dicissettenne. [Modalities and limitations of ver- 
bal communications and symbolic expression in a 
seventeen year old obsessive.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1960, 21, 357-369.— Considerations of an- 
thropoanalytical and psychoanalytical viewpoints in 
Psychotherapy of obsessive characters.—L. L’Abate. 


3858. Coolidge, John C., Willer, Mary Lou; 
Tessman, Ellen, & Waldfogel, Samuel. (Judge 
Baker, Guidance Center, Boston, Mass.) School 
Phobia in adolescence: A manifestation of severe 
Character disturbance. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1960, 30, 599-6074 cases of school phobia in 
adolescence are described to illustrate the prolonged 
infantilization of the child that had been going on 
and the mutual reinforcement of the interdependent 
relationship between the child and parents. In 
addition to psychotherapy with child and parents, 
Intervention at the reality level is required. Progress 
18 EN М because of the strong Papiae of 

parents and child in perpetuating their neurotic 
relationship R. B. Рен i 


E Edwards, Robert V. (North West Men- 
Health Center, Crookston, Minn.) А case re- 
It of gasoline sniffing. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 

› 355-557.—A case report is described of a 17- 
оч male patient who had sniffed gasoline 
(unum compulsively from the age of б. Comparisons 

* made with 3 other cases reported in the litera- 
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ture. It is concluded that gasoline snifüng may 
occur in a child with the psychodynamics of a manic. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 


3860. Fernandez-Zoila, Adolfo. (Paris, France) 
Introduction à une étude des nevroses “existenti- 
elles": Approche psychopathologique de la the- 
matique du film de Marcel Carné, “Les Trich- 
eurs? [Introduction to a study of "existential" 
neuroses: А psychopathological approach to the 
theme of the movie by Marcel Carné, "The Cheat- 
ers.”] Evolut. Psychiat., 1960, 25, 433-459.—Psy- 
chological and behavioral similarities between a 
neurotic 23-year old female who attempted suicide 
and characters in a movie The Cheaters are pre- 
sented and analyzed psychoanalytically. For ex- 
ample, the neurotic is unable to organize the present 
in relationship to the past and future. Thus the 
individual adopts a neurotic pattern which becomes 
more concerned with the self, His activities, be- 
cause they are unrelated to time perspective, are 
repetitive and goalless, and therefore doomed to 
failure and frustration. Concomitantly, the social 
milieu becomes more restricted and hostility may be 
projected against society or introjected against the 
sel. —L. A. Ostlund. 


3861. Galdston, Iago. (2 East 103 St, NYC) 
The gambler and his love. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1960, 117, 553-555.—The underlying psychodynamics 
of a patient addicted to gambling is reconstructed 
from data gathered from the patient's own life ex- 
periences.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3862. Lesser, Leonard L., Ashenden, Barbara 
J., Debuskey, Matthew, & Eisenberg, Leon. An- 
orexia nervosa in children, Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 30, 572-580.—15 cases of anorexia 
nervosa in preadolescent and adolescent girls were 
studied, In about 40% of the cases the anorexia 
began with a self-enforced diet undertaken because 
of self-consciousness about height or weight. In 
another 40% it developed in a competitive situation 
with which the patient could not cope. For the 
11 hospitalized patients, management in the hospital 
was very difficult. At follow-up, 6 cases achieved 
a fair adjustment and 7 a good one. ‘There were 
no deaths. Hysterical personality traits augur a 
better prognosis than predominantly schizoid or 
compulsive traits—R. E. Perl. 

3863. Modlin, Herbert C. The trauma in “trau- 
matic neurosis.” Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 
49-56—The psychiatric consequences of accidents 
are becoming increasingly important as à basis for 
personal injury suits. The law, if not medicine, 
recognizes "traumatic neurosis” as an entity. ‚40 
cases with such a preliminary diagnosis are being 
studied in detail by the Menninger Clinic. The syn- 
drome of anxiety, chronic muscular tension, repeti- 
tive frightening dreams, irritability, and withdrawal 
may be a “fundamental, nonspecific, organismic re- 
action to severe external stress of а frightening or 
life-threatening kind.” 2 sets of circumstances are 
identified as commonly precipitative to а traumatic 
neurosis syndrome: (a) occurs suddenly without 
forewarning in familiar and presumably safe sur- 
roundings, (b) occurs with brief forewarning allow- 
ing for emergency mobilization but with no possi- 
bility of effective action.—W. A. Varvel. 
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3864. Schraauwers, C. J. M. Diagnostic dif- 
férentiel entre jactatio et tic. [Differential diag- 
nosis in jactatio and tic.) Acta paedopsychiat., 
1960, 27, 225-238.—Jactatio is a motor “gestalt” and 
can be understood as the child’s specific relation to 
his world. Tic is an arhythmic movement without 
agreeable value and is absent during sleep. Tic is 
involuntary, jactatio willed and incompatible with 
locomotion. The latter’s formal and temporal struc- 
ture is essentially cyclical. The child withdraws 
into the experience of its own body, time structure 
disappears, and under certain conditions he glides 
into the sleeping states.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


PsycHOSOMATICS 


3865. LeShan, Lawrence. (Inst. Applied Biol- 
ogy, NYC) Some methodological problems in 
the study of the psychosomatic aspects of cancer. 
J. gen. Psychol, 1960, 63, 309-317.—Special prob- 
lems in research into the relationships between per- 
sonality and neoplastic disease are discussed under 
the headings: experimental and control groups, prob- 
lems in the investigation of the psychological data, 
and other special problems.—Author abstract. 

3866. Pinelli, P. Reperti elettroencefalografici 
di inibizione encefalica nell' isterismo e loro sig- 
nificato. [Electroencephalographic signs of ence- 
phalic inhibition in hysteria and their significance.] 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psychiat., 1960, 21, 423-428.— 
A depression of the ascending activating reticular 
system may be characteristic of functional encephalic 
disturbance in hysteria—L. L’Abate. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3867. — — —.  Beayot pedagogiyot-psikholo- 
giyot. [Pedagogical-psychological problems.] Urim, 
1959-60, 17, 322-456.—A special issue of 31 papers 
deals with the position and value of psychology in 
education—psychology as a help to teachers, as 
a factor in guidance, in therapy, in mental hygiene, 
etc. Examples of topics are: ways to understand 
children, the child’s basic needs, individual and group 
psychotherapy, psychology in teacher training, diag- 
nostic value of children’s drawings, psychology in 
social work, and psychology in physical education — 
Н. Ormian. 


3868. Hunt, John H. (SUCE, Plattsburgh, 
N.Y.) Developing self-disclipline in child is mod- 
ern elementary teacher’s goal. NY State Educ., 
1959, 47(2), 34-35, 53.—Clarifying one objective of 
elementary education as “self-discipline or self-con- 
trol,” emphasis is placed on helping pupils develop 
self-control with full recognition of the fact that 
some external control is necessary as children move 
slowly toward self-discipline. A list of 12 principles 
is given.—L. D. Summers. 


3869. Morse, Horace T. & Dressel, Paul L. 
(Eds. General education for personal maturity. 
Dubuque, Ia.: William C. Brown, 1960. x, 244 р. 
$4.50.—Ist of 7 volumes dealing with the impact 
of general education courses on personal develop- 
ment, home and family living, and vocational adjust- 
ment. Topics include: “The Quest for Maturity,” 
“Maturity in Personal and Social Adjustment,” “Ma- 
turity in Preparation for Marriage and Family Liv- 
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ing,” “Maturity in the Selection of a Vocation.” 
Each of the 3 parts contains a preview by the edi- 
tor(s), several chapters describing actual programs 
of study, and a chapter assessing developments in 
that area. Chapter 18 presents an overall evaluation 
of the problem of education for maturity and the 
evolution, departmental affiliations and titles, course 
content, teaching method(s), and evaluation of ad- 
justment-type courses. Scattered footnote refer- 
ences.—C. Н. Miley. 

3870. Oinonen, P. (U. Jyvaskyla, 
Huono kásiala psykologisena ongelmana. [Poor 
handwriting as a psychological problem.] Acta 
Acad. Paedag. Jyvaskylaensis, 1960, No. 21, 170 p. 
—Handwriting specimens were collected from 122 
primary school children. Quality of penmanship was 
rated by 6 judges. Correlations among the ratings 
ranged from +.78 to +.85. Judgments obtained over 
a period of 3 years correlated with the original 
ratings approximately +.60. A factor analysis re- 
vealed that good-poor handwriting is related to fine, 
rather than gross, motor functions. Intelligence 
correlated +.38 with quality of handwriting. Hand- 
writing together with intelligence correlated +.70 
with success in school. Poor penmen, in contrast to 
good penmen, were rated restless, tense, tarrying, 
and unable to concentrate. Rorschach indicators of 
affectivity, lack of control, lack of sense of reality, 
introversion, motor inhibition, tension, anxiety, and 
uncertainty characterized the poor penmen. Good 
handwriters were rated to be more popular than the 
poor handwriters. Illness and family problems were 
prevalent in the backgrounds of the poor penmen. 
(236 ref., English summary) —N. M. Chansky. 


(See also Abstracts 2975, 3263) 


Finland) 


ScHooL & CLASSROOM LEARNING 

3871. Bartlett, Claude J., Ronning, Royce R. & 
Hurst, John С. А study of classroom evaluation 
techniques with special reference to application 
of knowledge. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 152-158. 
— Data were collected from 100 students enrolled in 
educational psychology, and 30 variables were inter- 
correlated and the factors analyzed. Of 7 factors 
extracted, 3 appeared of special importance: a factor 
of general achievement ability, which indicated that 
performance on case study tests was related to gen- 
eral ability to achieve; a factor of applicational 
ability, which indicated that case study tests may 
also Бе related to the ability to apply knowledge and 
included such favorable things as a good attitude 
toward teaching; a factor of knowledge of facts and 
principles that may be desirable in some situations 
but is not necessarily related to desirable qualities 
for a future teacher. —W. E. Hall. 

3872. Fahey, George L., & Ball, Joe M. Ob- 
jective evaluation of a program in general educa- 
tion. J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 51, 144-151.—The 
purpose of this study was to compare the effects 
of a general education to a conventional program 0 
education. Freshmen were permitted to volunteer їп 
1, 2, or 3 of 4 core-curriculum courses. The re- 
maining freshmen constituted the control group. At 
the end of the sophomore and senior years the 
Graduate Record Examinations were given. Quay 
point averages were computed at the end of the 
freshman year and at graduation. In 17 of 22 meas- 
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urements the differences favored the experimental 
group at the 5% level. 5 differences favored the 
control group but were nonsignificant. There were 
no differences in critical thinking—W, E. Hall. 

3873. Galanter, Eugene. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Two models of a student. Teachers Coll. Rec., 
1960, 62, 187-194.—Teaching machines or auto- 
instructional devices can teach creative solutions of 
problems if programs are developed for the purpose. 
This requires that the model of our student be an 
information processing device rather than merely 
an information retrieving device.—H. К. Moore. 


3874. Lana, R. E., & King, D. J. (American U.) 
Learning factors as determiners of pretest sensi- 
tization. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 189-191—70 
S in 4 general psychology sections were randomly 
assigned to different treatment conditions. After 
being read a summary of the story of a film, 2 groups 
were asked to summarize it. 1 group viewed the 
film 12 days later. 1 group had neither the sum- 
marizing experience nor saw the film. All 4 groups 
had the posttest 12 days after being read the story. 
A pretest sensitization operating above the effect 
of the treatment condition was shown; however, it 
presumes some degree of learning in the pretest.— 
J, W. Russell. 


3875. Loree, M. Ray, & Koch, Margaret B. Use 
of verbal reinforcement in developing group dis- 
cussion skills. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 164-168. 
—24 groups of 4 students each, matched on academic 
grade point average, were assigned discussion topics. 
All discussions were taped and transcribed. Agree- 
ment on final discussions constituted the dependent 
variable. Between initial and final discussions the 
control group had no training, whereas the practice 
group participated in a general discussion about its 
performance. The reinforced groups had tapes of 
their discussions played back in order to stimulate 
recall and to permit immediate positive reinforce- 
ment. The reinforced groups showed considerable 
improvement. Practice without reward conditions 
had no significant influence—W. E. Hall. 

3876. Pierson, George A., & Grant, Claude W. 
(Queens Coll., Brooklyn) The road ahead for the 
school counselor. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 207- 
210.—The guidance movement should be recognized 
as an effort to emphasize the importance of individ- 
ualized education. A genuine profession of school 
counseling should be developed.—S. Kavruck. 


3877. Stratton, A. J., Jr. (Western Psychiatric 
Inst. & Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pa.) An objective eval- 
uation of a group health education program for 
tuberculosis patients. Amer. Rev. respir. Dis., 
960, 82, 709-713.—50 tuberculosis patients were 
tested before and after a group health education pro- 
үү consisting of films, lectures, and discussion. 

he “testing revealed highly significant increases In 
nowledge about tuberculosis on all tests. There 
was a statistically significant decrease in patients’ 
manifest anxiety level.”—C. T. Morgan. 

3878. Wallen, Norman E., & Vowles, Robert O. 

he effect of intraclass ability grouping on arith- 
pene achievement in the sixth grade. J. educ. 
pels 1960, 51, 159-163.—The purpose of this 

Udy was to determine the outcomes of intraclass 
ability grouping уз. nongrouping procedures. 4 
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classes of 6th-grade students were matched on arith- 
metic achievement and taught by 4 different teachers. 
Each teacher taught his class for one semester with 
grouping and for the other semester with non- 
grouping. Achievement tests of equivalent forms 
were given at the end of each semester. The analysis 
of covariance yielded the following findings: no sig- 
nificant difference was found between grouping and 
nongrouping procedures. Significant differences 
were found between students and between teachers, 
one teacher achieving a considerably higher student 
performance than the others—W, E. Hall. 

3879. Zinchenko, P. I. (Inst. Foreign Languages, 
Kharkov, USSR) Formirovanie priemov logi- 
cheskogo zapominaniya u shkolnikov I klassa. 
[Formation of methods of logical memorization in 
first graders.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1959, No. 6, 63-66.—Can classification be used as 
a mnemonic aid by pupils of 1st grade? This study 
shows: (a) Ist graders cannot use classification 
spontaneously. (b) They can be taught to make use 
of classification. (c) Classification and memorizing 
remain 2 separate acts of the learning process; first 
Ss have to classify and then to learn, A complete 
subordination of classification to the learning process 
necessitates a higher development of mental abilities. 
—A. Cuk. 

(See also Abstract 2952) 


LEARNING & INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


3880. Coulson, John E., & Silberman, Harry Е., 
Effects of three variables in a teaching machine. 
J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 51, 135-144.—8 groups of 
10 junior college students took part. The main ef- 
fects studied were: multiple choice response vs. con- 
structed (fill-in) response, many items (small sen) 
vs. few items (large step), and nonbranching (all 
item) vs. branching (removal of correct item on 
1st and sequential trials). 104 students for a con- 
trol group (not exposed to material) were drawn 
from the same classes as the experimental group. 
All Ss were tested immediately after training and 
again 3 weeks later. Experimental Ss gained sig- 
nificantly as compared to untaught controls. Mul- 
tiple choice mode took less time than constructed 
response. Small item steps required more time but 
led to significantly higher scores. Branching re- 
quired less time but tended to lead to less learning 
(not significant) —W. E. Hall. i 

3881. Gordon, Morton J. m е 
lulu) Third grade television-classroom articua- 
ee ой . speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 398- 
404.—197 pupils from 20 different 3rd-grade class- 
rooms were given a speech improvement course em- 
ploying a combination of television and instruction. 
The experimental group demonstrated considerable 
improvlient over a 9-week period and demonstrated 
fewer errors than a control group which received no 
specific speech improvement training. Television 
may prove a valuable supplementary tool.—M. F. 
Palmer. Ў е 

3882. Nickols, J. E., Jr. Ancillary projective 
materials for demonstration and research. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills., 1960, 11, 54.—Five 3"x5" achro- 
matic photographs of oil paint blots may be used 
for various research and demonstration purposes.— 


C. H. Ammons. 
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3883. Rothkopf, Ernst R. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) A do-it-yourself kit for pro- 
grammed instruction. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 
62, 195-201.—Programs for teaching machines 
should be written by the teachers. Suggestions for 
procedure are given.—H. К. Moore. 

3884. Siegel, Laurence. (Miami U., Oxford, O.) 
The instructional gestalt: A conceptual frame- 
work. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 62, 202-213.— 
After presenting results of a study at Miami Uni- 
versity which showed equal achievement of TV 
and small-size classes, the author criticizes some 
of the research on this problem íor neglecting the 
"instructional gestalt" (the full multiplicity and pat- 
terning of factors entering into the teaching-learn- 
ing situation), for treating unlike classroom en- 
vironments as alike, and for restricting the criterion 
to the acquisition of factual knowledge.—H. K. 
Moore. 

3885. Stoluvrow, Lawrence M. (U. Illinois) 
Teaching machines and special education. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 429—448.—The history 
of teaching machines is reviewed and 8 properties 
or functions are described: presentation, response, 
comparator, feed-back, programming, pacing, col- 
lator, and selective. Examples of some controlled 
classroom research studies now possible with teaching 
machines are given. Teaching machines are classi- 
fied into nonadaptive, partially adaptive, and adap- 
tive. Several research results are reported and the 
implications of the machines discussed briefly.— 
W. Coleman. 

3886. Ward, Clyde Н. (U. Pennsylvania) An 
electronic aid for teaching interviewing tech- 
niques. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 3, 357-358— 
By means of a hearing-aid-like device a student 
interviewer receives instructions from a supervisor 
who watches the interview through a 1-way mirror 
and listens over a sound pick-up system. The in- 
terviewee cannot hear the instructions.—L. W. 
Brandt. 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & ADJUSTMENT 


3887. Abhilashi, H. C. "Vocational interests of 
undergraduates. Vidya Bhawan Stud., 1956-57, 5, 
59-64.—A questionnaire was administered to 250 
undergraduates. The most frequently chosen voca- 
tion was engineering followed by medicine and teach- 
ing. Data were also collected regarding family 
status, socioeconomic conditions, liking and disliking 
for personalities, and activities and interest in get- 
ting vocational information. For 19.6% vocational 
choice was influenced by parents’ professions.—U. 
Pareek. 

3888. Andrew, D. C., & Stroup, F. Plans of 
Arkansas high school seniors. Personnelwguid. J., 
1960, 39, 300-302.—Post-high school plans and re- 
lated factors for 12,746 students are presented.—S. 
Kavruck. 


3889. Chander, Ram. General reading interests 
of high school students. Vidya Bhawan Stud., 
1956-57, 5, 16-33.—A study of 300 students showed 
interest in reading material available in Hindi only. 
Few students read newspapers daily, and still fewer 
were interested in magazine reading. Stories were 
most liked, followed by novels, religious themes, 
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patriotic themes, drama, and poetry. Some recom- 
mendations are given.—U. Pareek. 

3890. Gladstein, Gerald A. (U. Minnesota) 
Study behavior of gifted stereotype and non- 
stereotype college students. Personnel guid. TR 
1960, 38, 470-474.—Significant differences were 
found between study activities of 24 stereotype and 
24 nonstereotype gifted students. Study behavior 
was similar to that expected from personality struc- 
ture. (19-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 

3891. Goldsen, Rose K., Rosenberg, Morris; 
Williams, Robin M., Jr., & Suchman, Edward A. 
What college students think. Princeton, N. J.: 
D. Van Nostrand, 1960. xiv, 240 p. $5.95.—A 
survey of 4585 male college Ss in 11 universities 
throughout the United States. Also included were 
245 female college Ss at Cornell. Interviews cov- 
ered such subjects as: college education; careers; 
fraternity system; relations with the opposite sex; 
political, economic and international views; and 
religious beliefs. (57 tables, 24 appendices) —D. G. 
Brown. 

3892. Gustav, A. Persistence of students’ mis- 
conceptions over an eleven-year period. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 7, 150.—Content analysis of 25 true-false 
items, given to 8 introductory psychology classes be- 
ginning in 1949, is described.—C. Н. Ammons. 

3893. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (State U. Iowa) 
Personality differences between adjusted and mal- 
adjusted college students. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 
44, 341-346.—A. “maladjusted” group (100 college 
Ss) were compared to a sample of the university 
student body (206 Ss) and to the adjusted counsel- 
ing group (100 Ss) using an adjective check list 
(Gough) on which each S described himself. The 
ACL results were compared with psychologists' 
judgments and showed considerable agreement. Sex 
differences were noted and related to a possible so- 
cial desirability factor.—J. W. Russell. 

3894. Hoffman, Paul J. (U. Oregon) Social 
acquiescence and “education.” Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 769-776.—No group changes in 
acquiescence were noted as a result of a semester 
of college work, but there were significant individual 
shifts in both directions. Students high in acquies- 
cence appeared “less able to develop subject matter 
proficiency in introductory psychology, although they 
are not significantly different from low acquiescent 
students either in ability or in initial achievement 
level" The Bass Scale of Social Acquiescence was 
administered to 157 students in introductory psy- 
chology —W. Coleman. 


3895. Jones, Mary Cover. A comparison of the 
attitudes and interests of ninth-grade students 
over two decades. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 175- 
186.—A comparison of the activities, interests, an 
attitudes of 9th-grade classes in the same school in 
1935, 1953, and 1959. The samples are similar in 
age, IQ, and social status. The more recent gen- 
erations indicate greater maturity of heterosexua 
interests, more serious purpose, and more tolerant 
attitude toward social issues. Currently, girls’ in- 
terests have expanded more in sports, and boys re- 
ject more occupations—W. E. Hall. 


3896. Kalish, R. A., & Bartos, О. J. Survey of 
student attitudes towards campus activities at 
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the University of Hawaii. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 
39, 292-209.—"Expected relationships between aca- 
demic achievement and aptitude, on the one hand, 
and participation and leadership, on the other, were 
not found." ` Interest in campus activities and in- 
formation regarding such activities are related to 
leadership and participation. (15-item bibliogr.)— 
$, Kavruck. 

3897. Rettig, Salomon, & Pasamanick, Benja- 
min. (Ohio State U.) Moral codes of American 
and Korean college students. J. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 65-73.—Ohio State University and Seoul 
University students "responded in terms of 'right- 
ness’ or ‘wrongness’ on a scale ranging from 1 to 
10" to each of “50 morally prohibited activities." 
The “Koreans, who are predominantly atheists, 
judged more severely on all moral issues” than did 
the Americans, “except for the religious items.” — 
J. C. Franklin. 


.3898. Singh, Dalgit. Vocation interests of the 
high school boys. Vidya Bhawan Stud., 1955-56, 
4, 36-44.—Results with 300 high school students 
showed the order of interests to be engineering, 
medicine, business, and trading. Hierarchies of in- 
terest were found to be based on interests, ability, 
and needs of society.—U. Pareek. 


3899. Singh, Dhan Raj. Change of attitudes 
among the children in basic schools. Vidya Bha- 
wan Stud., 1956-57, 5, 95-104.—65 pupils from 2 
basic schools (in Class VI, age range 11-13) were 
given a total of 15 attitude tests using maze comple- 
tion, picture completion, ranking, and multiple choice. 
The pupils in basic schools had more positive attit- 
tudes than those of the traditional schools toward 
constructiveness, truthfulness, social and cooperative 
living, and dignity of labor. The traditional school 
pupils were found to have better attitudes toward 
leadership, responsibility, and emotional adjustment. 
The differences were not significant. —U. Pareek. 


‚3900. Touzard, H. Étude de l'attitude des sta- 
giaires F.P.A. à l'égard de l'examen psychotech- 
ше. [Study of the attitudes of trainees from 
adult training centers towards psychological ex- 
Pas Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 
"i 0, 9, 193-203.—7596 of 200 trainees consider that 
E examination is useful and understand its purpose. 

ucational level and prior professional training are 
E of the factors determining this attitude. 55 
M 0 could not understand the object of the examina- 
lon were hostile towards it—V. Sanua. 


К Watts, Hugh G., & Davis, John M. At- 
j ues toward psychiatry. Ment Hg. NY, 1960, 
grad 78.—A random sample of 140 college under- 
А tates were interviewed by the investigators in 
a d. to determine their attitude toward psychiatric 
le ig forms of counseling available at the col- 
Bot . The evidence indicated that these students did 
d ее the psychiatrist as being able to help 
Bess resolve their personal problems, They ех- 
in Ane ambivalence toward any form of counseling 
пы concrete relationship although they could see 
dents p on a purely abstract basis. Most stu- 
only elt they would use the university psychiatrist 
their 7 a last resort. As a probable outcome 0 
feared io and apprehensions, most students ар- 

ed to be unaware that psychiatric services were 
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available for their use. This appears to be related 
ae own resistance to such aid.—4M. A. Seiden- 
etd, 

3902. Wolff, Ethel M. (Temple U.) А com- 
parative study of well-adjusted and poorly-ad- 
justed boys ranging from six through twelve 
years of age with respect to standardized tests, 
interviews, and school records. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 21, 1633.—Abstract. 

(See also Abstracts 3342, 3858) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


3903. Actis, Donald F. (Alleghany Ave. Ele- 
mentary School, Lindenhurst, N.Y.) Stimulating 
mentally retarded class. NY State Educ., 1960, 
47(6), 15, 52—Describes the facilities, programs, 
and inspired teaching in an elementary-level special 
class for the educable mentally handicapped.—L. D. 
Summers, Jr. 

3904. Alprin, S. I. (New Jersey State Dept. Ed- 
ucation) The effect of organizational patterns on 
programs for trainable children in New Jersey’s 
public schools. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 
376-380.—A consideration of: the multi-unit center 
Versus the 1-room school; the relationship of organ- 
izational pattern to curriculum development, super- 
vision, and parent education; and the stability of the 
рговтатѕ.—/. Staudt-Sexton. 

3905. Goldworth, Mary. (Sunnyvale, Calif.) 
Efects of an elementary school fast-learner pro- 

am on children's social relationships. Except. 
Child., 1959, 26, 59-63.—An investigation of the 
effect of special educational grouping on social re- 
lationships.  Fast-learning groups were compared 
with control groups on variables thought to be af- 
fected by special grouping; ер. change in accept- 
ance of each other as friends, in acceptance of fast 
learners as friends, in fast learner's acceptance of 
classmates as friends, in cohesion within groups, 
and in change of degree of fast-learner subgroup 
preferences within classroom groups. Results of 
the sociometric survey indicated that the fast-learner 
program had a limiting effect on the number of 
classmates accepted as best friends but had no effect 
on quality of acceptance of classmates as best friends, 
on group cohesions, or on subgroup preferences.— 


А. Barclay. 
3906. Hildreth, Gertrude. (Brooklyn ra 
ead. 


How Russian children learn to read. 
Teacher, 1959, 13, 134-143.—A brief, general re- 
view is made of the Russian language and alphabet; 
a primer for teaching reading and the vocabulary 
used; and methods of instruction in reading, writing, 
and spelling. The reading instruction methods are 
compared with those used in the United States. 
g methods are considered well suited 


Russian readin, d 1 
to the written language for teaching reading me- 
1 Wurtz. 


chanics and comprehension.—C. 

3907. Maroon, James D. (Haverstraw High 
School, N.Y.) , New plea made for mandatory 
classes for trainable mentally retarded children, 
NY State Educ., 1960, 47(6), 16-17.—Reviewing 
statistics. regarding such classes and the "human 
values" arguing for such programs, this high school 
teacher deplores the slow progress m developing 
public school classes for trainable mentally handi- 
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capped. He urges action towards mandatory legis- 
lation requiring schools to provide for them.—L. 
D. Summers, Jr. 

3908. Phillips, E. Lakin, & Haring, Norris G. 
(National Orthopedic & Rehabilitation Hosp., Ar- 
lington, Va.) Results from special techniques for 
teaching emotionally disturbed children. Except. 
Child., 1959, 26, 64-67.—Providing clearer and more 
structured classroom procedures for work assign- 
ments, seating and movement assignments, play and 
recreation assignments, and social-emotional conduct 
expectations improved the educational and emotional 
status of the experimental groups. Clear directions, 
firm expectations, and consistent follow-through are 
apparently necessary for the development of emo- 
tionally disturbed children—A. Barclay. 


3909. Raygor, Alton L. (U. Minnesota) Col- 
lege reading improvement and personality change. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 211-217.— "Personality 
inventories, questionnaires, and measures of reading 
ability . . . [were] administered before and after a 
seven-week course in college reading improvement 
"to a group of 88 Ss. А marked increase in reading 
ability was determined. Personality change was 
in the direction of decreased anxiety and increased 
emotional stability and self-confidence, and was not 
related to the perceived importance of reading or 
to increased reading skill. —M. M. Reece. 


3910. Sastre, Pablo O. (Inst, Nacional Psico- 
logía Aplicada Psicotecnia de Alicante, Spain) Téc- 
nica para la exploración del "lenguaje gráfico." 
[Technique for the exploration of “graphic speech."] 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1959, 14, 151-154.— 
Concerned with setting up a standardized procedure 
for studying drawing behavior as an indicator of 
graphic movement, it is suggested that the procedure 
Of (a) free drawing, (b) suggested drawing, (c) 
drawing of an object in the environment, and (d) 
illustrating a story which is told be followed. Each 
picture is drawn on a paper which is divided into 
quarters. The procedure is illustrated with student 
and nonstudent groups.—B. S. Aaronson. 


3911. Steer, M. D., & Drexler, Hazel G. (Риг- 
due U.) Predicting later articulation ability from 
kindergarten tests. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 
391-397.— Tests of intelligence, social maturity, and 
articulatory ability were administered to 93 kinder- 
garten children. 54 of these Ss participated in a 
l2-week speech improvement program, at the con- 
clusion of which articulation tests were again ad- 
ministered. 5 years later the articulation ability of 
the same children was retested. Certain variables 
measured at kindergarten level have predictive value. 
These are the total number of errors in all positions 
within words, errors in the final position, errors of 
omission in the final position, and errors on the 
(£), (1) consonant group. Amount of improvement 
during the 12-week period also appears to be highly 
significant. Intelligence and social maturity ap- 
peared to be unrelated to articulatory ability -5 years 
later.—M. F. Palmer. 

3912. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, NYC) Recent findings and trends in re- 
search on reading. Read. Teacher, 1959, 13, 90-99. 
—The research in reading published in 1953-57 is 
reviewed. Findings are grouped under the following 
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topics: readiness, interests, reading and other sub. 
jects, reading and television, vocabulary, phonics, 
tests in a reading program, speed of reading, con- 
trolled reading, eye movements, visual defects, audi- 
tory and speech defects, dominance and reversals, 
reading and personality qualities, reading achieve- 
ment, typography, diagnosis, remedial and corrective 
work, developmental reading, adult reading, read. 
ability, reading—today and yesterday, needed re- 
search. (93 ref)—C. Wurtz. 

3913. Tutto, D. N. Maladjustment among ado- 
lescents. Vidya Bhawan Stud., 1956-57, 5, 105-111. 
—Study of a group of 100 16-year-old maladjusted 
students showed that 90% had behavioral and moral 
disorders, and the majority of these students were 
truants, Case studies of 5 seriously maladjusted 
students showed that they came from poor homes, 
had no regard for their teachers, were backward, 
and were not interested in work. A few details of 
the cases and suggestions for their improvement are 
given.—U. Pareek. 


3914. Williams, Meta F. (Greenburgh School 
District 8, Hartsdale, N.Y.) “Opposites attrack— 
right?” NY State Educ., 1960, 47(6), 22-23.—A 
brief, anecdotal case history dealing with one teach- 
er's handling of an “unreachable” child in a regular 
classroom. Its success is symbolized by the student's 
statement which is the title—Z. D. Summers, Jr. 


3915. Witty, Paul; Stolarz, Theodore, & Coo- 
per, William. (Northwestern U.) The improve- 
ment of reading rate and comprehension in adults. 
Read. Teacher, 1959, 13, 121-128.—The trends, de- 
vices, and some major findings in research on im- 
provement of reading speed and comprehension with 
adults are reviewed. А program of reading im- 
provement for adults is described. Меп in a one- 
year traffic police administration training program 
were studied in the reading improvement program. 
N=224 men, mean age 35, average length of police 
service over 10 years, and mean AGCT score of 
115. Iowa Silent Reading Test scores show average 
percentile rank increase (on 13th grade norms) 
of 36 points, significant at the .01 level. Subtest 
Scores show greatest average gain in rate (48 per- 
centile points) and least in comprehension (6 per- 
centile points). Results indicate the effectiveness 
of a program that does not stress speed as the pri- 
тагу goal—C. Wurtz. 


(See also Abstract 3746) 
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3916. Anderson, A. W. Personality traits of 
Western Australian University entrants. Aust. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 12, 4-9.—“Students entering the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia in 1958 and 1959 were 
tested on the Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire (Form A). This article reports the raw 
scores obtained by entrant students on the sub-scales 
of the 16PF Test and compares them by sex, course 
and, in a minor way, by age."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3917. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U.) Coun- 
seling: Philosophy or science. Personnel guid. J., 
1960, 39, 11-14.—Aspects of counseling which might 
be associated with the more scientific approach аге 
presented. These include predictions based on ev! 
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dence and facts, the traditional case study approach, 
and individual assessment.—S. Kavruck. 


3918. Baymur, Feriha B., & Patterson, C. H. 
(Ministry Education, Ankara, Turkey) A compari- 
son of three methods of assisting underachieving 
high school students. J. counsel, Psychol., 1960, 
Hi 3-89.—32 high school students were selected as 
underachievers and divided into 4 equal matched 
groups. The experiment utilized conditions of in- 
dividual counseling, group counseling, and "a one- 
session motivational experience." Pre- and post- 
experimental measures of personal adjustment, study 
habits and attitudes, and academic achievement were 
obtained for the 3 experimental groups and the con- 
trol group. The results are interpreted as indicating 
"that the four groups did not differ significantly 
on any of the criteria." Comparison of the coun- 
seled groups with the noncounseled groups showed 
differences in adjustment-score change and grade- 
point average. Limitations of the study are noted. 
—M. M. Reece. 


3919. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota) The 
counselor and his manpower responsibilities. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 458-463.—The counselor 
has fulfilled his manpower role when the counselee 
is provided with help that permits self-understanding 
of his abilities, interests, personality, and educational 
and occupational opportunities, and also permits a 
solution best fitted to the individual—S. Kavruck. 

3920. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota) Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank Scores of high school 
seniors and their later occupational entry. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 161-165.—“Three groups 
of University graduates were compared, graduates 
from medicine, law, and accounting, on the basis 
of SVIB scores obtained in Grade 12. The scores 
of the three groups were significantly different from 
one another, and pattern analysis of each student's 
interest profile revealed that the three groups had 
different profile patternings as well as different 
Scores on the individual scales. These differences 
Suggest that careful use of the SVIB is justified with 
high school seniors.”—Author summary. 


3921. Bixenstine, V. Edwin. (Kent State U.) 
Student attitudes and college counseling. J. coun- 
sel. Psychol, 1959, 6, 280-283—The development 
of a psychological counseling program in a small 
college is described. “The separation of the coun- 
ше office from other administrative offices and 
Ше fact that the psychologist was not a member of 
S е teaching staff proved to be of considerable value.” 

tudents should be granted a voice in the planning 
and maintenance of such a program.—M. M. Reece. 


& а Bordua, David J. Educational aspirations 
28 HOAN stress on college. Soc. Forces, 1960, 
e 62-269.—Questionnaire data from over 1 
i an New England students in Grades 9-12 reveal 
pus sex, religious affiliation, and socioeconomic status 
Eu red by father's occupation are all related to 
de ege plans. These relationships are mutually in- 
бен Females “are more likely to be college 
i DUE at all socioeconomic levels given medium to 
ien levels of parental stress.” А "college plans in- 
Cath is higher for Jews than for Protestants or 
olics but at a reduced level when controlled for 
*Eree of parental stress——A. R. Howard. 
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3923. Brown, Frederick С. (U. Missouri) 
Identifying college dropouts with the Minnesota 
Counseling Inventory. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 
39, 280-282.—Male dropouts tended to be irrespon- 
sible and nonconforming; female dropouts were with- 
drawn and depressed.—S, Kavruck. 

3924. Cottle, W. C. & Downie, М. М. (U. 
Kansas) Procedures and preparation for counsel- 
ing. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 
ix, 330 p. $8.00—“The purpose of this book is to 
draw together from a number of sources the kind of 
information and the type of preparation the counselor 
will need prior to a series of counseling interviews. 
It is not intended to be a text in counseling theory 
as such” 12 chapters include: “Preparation for 
Counseling," "Observation for Counseling Purposes," 
"Records and Personal Documents,” "The Initial 
Interview,” "Organizing an Educational-Vocational 
Case Study for a Client," "Statistics Used to De- 
scribe Groups and Individuals," ^Application of Sta- 
tistics,’ “The Selection and Use of Standardized 
Tests,” "Evaluation of Abilities and Aptitudes,” 
"Interests," “Evaluation of Other Personal Data,” 
and “The Counselor’s Research." Material is illus- 
trated with charts, graphs, tables, bibliographies, 
and hypothetical cases.—S. Kavruck. 

3925. Curran, Charles A. (Loyola U., Chicago) 
Some ethical and scientific values in the counsel- 
ing psychotherapeutic process. Personnel guid. 
J., 1960, 39, 15-20.—A concept of humility defined 
as the "reasonable pursuit of one's own excellence" 
may serve as a core therapeutic concept and basic 
value scheme.—S. Kavruck. 


3926. Esper, George. (Sauquoit Valley Central 
School, N.Y.) If you have a minute. NY State 
Educ., 1959, 47(2), 7—A school psychologist briefly 
discusses role-playing, as a means of reducing ob- 
stacles to communication and for handling personal 
problems, with junior high school students.—L. D. 
Summers. 

3927. Farwell, Gail F., & Peters, Herman J. 
(Eds) Guidance readings for counselors. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1960. x, 691 р.—84 read- 
ings from recent periodicals selected to “provide 
counselor educators, counselors-in-preparation, and 
counselors-in-service . . . [with materials] | which 
will serve as a ready source for a multiplicity of 
views and approaches in promoting guidance action,” 
The initial chapter considers “Guidance in Perspec- 
tive Subsequent chapters consider : *A Framework 
for Guidance"; "Origins of Guidance" ; “Bases for 
Studying Boys and Girls”; “Studying Students"; 
"Guidance Information” ; “Assisting Students"; 
"Programing for Guidance"; "School and Com- 
munity Resources for Guidance"; and, "Research, 
Evaluation, and Professionalization."—C. Н. Miley. 

3928. Fossett, Katherine. Guidance institutes : 
N DEA, Personnel guid. T., 1960, 39, 207-209 —6 
basic characteristics of successful counselor-prepara- 
tory programs are suggested as a guide for National 
Defense Education Act guidance institutes.—S. 
Kavruck. 

3929. Gerber, Barbara W. (Cheektowaga Cen- 
tral School, N.Y.) Creativity: A frame of refer- 
ence for teachers. NY State Educ., 1960, 48(3), 
14-15.—“Creativity does not belong to the specially 
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talented alone. . . . Teaching for «creativity . . . 
constitutes a change of emphasis, not of subject 
matter or methods." Characteristics of the creative 
person and conditions fostering creativity are listed 
and discussed.—L. D. Summers, Jr. 

3930. Gowan, J. C. (San Fernando State Coll.) 
Organization of guidance for gifted children. 
Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 275-279 —Guidance for 
the gifted child is seen as a necessity. Some of the 
special problems associated with such guidance pro- 
grams are reviewed—S. Kavruck. 

3931. Horst, Paul (U. Washington) How 
much information on test results should be given 
to students: Views of a research psychologist. 
J. counsel, Psychol., 1959, 6, 218-222.—The problems 
involved in communicating test results to student 
testees are considered, emphasizing the social point 
of view. Testers are urged to know the meaning of 
the test scores on the basis of past experience, to 
tell the student what the test scores mean, and 
to try "to get the student to act accordingly."— 
M. M. Reece. 

3932. Jordan, John E., & Hunter, William F. 
Counseling the blind. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 
39, 210-214.—An operational approach for counsel- 
ing the blind is suggested.—3S. Kavruck. 

3933. Kinling, William J. Dissemination of 
guidance information using data-processing 
equipment. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 220-221. 
—The use of a key punch, sorter, reproducer, inter- 
preter, and tabulator is described for rapid dissem- 
ination of pupil information to teachers and coun- 
selors.—S. Kavruck. 

3934. Kirk, Barbara A. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Counseling graduate students. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1959, 6, 284-287.—Contrary to the general 
impression, it was found that graduate students do 
need professional, vocational, and educational coun- 
seling. However, they do not appear to be as free 
in seeking counseling as undergraduate students. 
“. „ „ in many cases there is evidence of improved 
adjustment to their graduate study."—9M. M. Reece. 

3935. Merrill, Reed M., & Murphy, Daniel T. 
(U. Utah) Personality factors and academic 
achievement in college. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 
6, 207-210.—The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule was administered to a group of college 
students who were achieving academically more than 
predicted and a similar group who were performing 
as predicted. Different patterns of needs were found 
for these groups.—M. M. Reece. 

3936. Motto, Joseph J. (U. Michigan) A reply 
to Drasgow on underachievers. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 6, 245-247.— (see 33: 2114) Reporting 
"conceptual impressions gained from therapeutic 
counseling with 31 gifted underachievers,” the need 
for clarifying the concept of underachievement is 
discussed, and operational definitions of under- 
achievement are stressed. Inappropriate curricula 
and acceptance of failure are not considered to de- 
termine underachievement or to be necessary for 
counseling. An important goal is the counselee's 
insight into his personality characteristics.—M. M. 
Reece. 

3937. Norris, Willa. More than a decade of 
training guidance and personnel workers. Per- 
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sonnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 287-291.—4 modal descrip- 
tion is presented of the typical graduate of the Mich- 
igan State University counselor training program.— 
S. Kavruck. 

3938. Polmantier, Paul C., & Schmidt, Lyle D. 
(U. Missouri) Areas of preparation for school 
guidance workers. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 
45-46.—Course offerings for preparation of school 
guidance workers in state universities are sum- 
marized.—S. Kavruck. 

3939. Rudikoff, Lynn C., & Kirk, Barbara A. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Test interpretation in 
counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 223-229. 
—The complexity of communicating interpretations 
of tests to clients is indicated. Specific suggestions 
are made for communicating the information in a 
manner that would be acceptable to the client. A 
case study is described, with a verbatim sample of 
the interpretation interview.—M. М. Reece. 


3940. Santavicca, G. Gene. (Miami U.) Super- 
vised experience and selection of counselor train- 
ees. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 195-197. —A sur- 
vey of counselor-training institutions has indicated 
that a majority offer some supervised practice in 
counseling, supervisors coming from several sources. 
A variety of counseling situations are open to train- 
ees, and additional opportunities are planned. The 
greater the enrollment in the training institution, 
the greater the available experience. Programs tend 
to be organized under the departments of education 
and are now being expanded. Terminology is not 
standardized.—S. Kavruck. 


3941. Shaw, M. C., Edson, K., & Bell, H. M. 
The self-concept of bright underachieving high 
school students as revealed by an adjective check 
list. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 193-196.— Differ- 
ences in self-concept exist between achievers and 
underachievers. Female underachievers tend to be 
ambivalent with regard to feelings toward them- 
selves; male underachievers seem to have more nega- 
tive feelings about themselves than do male achiev- 
ers. The data do not indicate whether differences 
are the cause of, or the result of, underachievement. 
—S. Kavruck. 


3942. Shulim, Joseph I. (Brooklyn Coll) Ex- 
perimenting with a career-curricular conference. 
Personnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 222-225.—An experi- 
ment designed to provide an integrated career and 
curriculum advisory service is presented—S. Kav- 
ruck. 


3943. Sinick, Daniel, & Hoppock, Robert. Re- 
search by states on the teaching of occupations. 
Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 218-219.—Reports of 
research on teaching occupations in 29 states indi- 
cate that much remains to be done if such teaching 
is to be improved—S. Kavruck. 


3944. Watson, Donald E., Rundquist, Richard 
M. & Cottle, William C. (U. Kansas) What's 
wrong with occupational materials? J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1959, 6, 288-291.—The readability of а 
sample of current occupational information mate- 
rials was determined. The readability level was 
found to be adequate for high school counselees pro- 
vided professional or semiprofessional occupations 
are not described. Material describing such occupa- 
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tions tends to have too high a reading level for 
these counselees.—M. M. Reece. 

3945. White, Becky J. (Duke U.) The rela- 
tionship of self concept and parental identification 
to women’s vocational interests. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol, 1959, 6, 202-206.—Data concerning family 
background and vocational plans were obtained from 
a group of college girls and their parents. Q sorts 
were used to measure self-concept and identification 
of the girls. Relationships were determined among 
the data from the personal data sheets, Q sorts, and 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. ^"... there 
is some support for the hypothesis that a congruency 
between a girl's self and ideal conception and the 
perceptions which her parents have of her are re- 
lated to the girl's vocational interests."—M. М. 
Reece. 

3946. Wolfle, Dael. (American Ass. Advance- 
ment Science, Washington, D.C.) Diversity of 
talent. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 535-545,.—" If 
we are to make full use of our intellectual resources, 
the first requisite is that we employ all the means 
at our command to encourage the development of 
talent. The second requisite is that we learn more 
about the social factors that aid or impede the de- 
velopment of talent. . . . [We should] go beyond 
personal action and beyond scientific research to 
consider the question of how our professional activi- 
ties concerned with talent can be supported and 
unified by an underlying policy of talent development 
—a policy that seeks to maximize achievement and 
thus to maximize the value to society of our re- 
sources of talent.” Major sections are: The En- 
couragement of Talent, Social Factors in Talent De- 
velopment, Policy for Talent Development, The 
Value of Diversity, Implications, Conclusion—S. J. 
Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 3279, 3472, 3659, 3999) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


3947. Adams, James F. (Temple U.) The use 
ОЁ the electronic computer for item analysis. 
Educ, psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 611-613.—Com- 
Parative costs are given for doing item analysis on 
ап IBM 650 computer, Flanagan's U-L 27% method, 
and Aschenbrenner’s U-L 10% method. The cost 
and time make the use of the electronic computer 
for item analysis questionable—W. Coleman. 

3948. Bose, Р. К. (Calcutta, India) Some cri- 
teria in item selection techniques. Indian J. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 33, 101-107.—Criteria are given for psy- 
chometricians to use in constructing standardized 
tests in order for tests to serve their intended pur- 
poses. Test batteries should contain tests that are 
Consistent, efficient, and sufficient." —C. T. Morgan. 
3949. Calia, Vincent F. (Boston U, Junior Coll.) 
i € use of discriminant analysis in the prediction 
15 Scholastic performance. Personnel guid. 27; 
ie 39, 184-185.—A discriminant analysis was ap- 
Ped for prediction for membership in 1 of 3 groups: 
Scholastic failure, terminal prospect, and transfer to 
University status. Success of prediction ranged from 

% to 43% prediction hits. Implications are dis- 
cussed—S. Kavruck. 

22250. Chatterjee, B. В, & Oad, L. К. Prog- 

Ostic value of selection tests for basic school 
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trainees. U. 'Rajputana Stud. (Educ.), 1958, 2, 
143-172.—Candidates for admission to basic educa- 
tion specialization were given 3 tests: a general infor- 
mation test, an aptitude test, and an interview. The 
aptitude test was specially constructed for this pur- 
pose. It covered modern developments in basic edu- 
cation, personnel and literature of basic education, 
attitudes toward manual work, certain concrete situ- 
ations in community basic schools, interests, and a 
short essay. Both tests had appreciable prognostic 
value for the theory examination. The aptitude test 
had good prognostic value for the practical ex- 
amination. The 2 tests had appreciable intercorre- 
lation. The tests are given in the appendix.—U. 
Pareek. 


3951. Christensen, C. M. Relationship between 
pupil achievement, pupil affect-need, teacher 
warmth, and teacher permissiveness. J. educ. Psy- 
chol, 1960, 51, 169-174.—10 5th-grade classes, 10 
4th-grade classes, and 10 4th-grade teachers were 
used. The investigator constructed 2 devices to test 
warmth and permissiveness of the teachers and used 
the Affect-Need Scale of Della-Piana and Gage. 
Only warmth of teachers was significantly related 
to vocabulary and arithmetic achievement.—]/. E. 
Hall. 

3952. Dash, S. C., & Kanungo, R. (Cuttack, 
India) Progressive Matrices and school success: 
A factor analytic study. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 246- 
250.—“Progressive Matrices scores and average 
marks of three successive school examinations in 
Mathematics, Language, History, Science, General 
Knowledge, and Aggregate, obtained by a group of 
100 students of the top matriculation class were inter- 
correlated . . . and then factor-analyzed by the cen- 
troid method. The results... suggest that non- 
verbal intelligence plays a major role for success in 
all the subjects except in History."—C. T. Morgan. 

3953. Fredericksen, Norman, & Gilbert, Arthur 
C. F. (Princeton U.) Replication of a study of 
differential predictability. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1960, 20, 759-767.—A previous study by the senior 
author (see 29: 7961) “showed that students classi- 
fied as ‘noncompulsive’ were characterized by higher 
correlations between Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank scores and freshman grades in engineering 
than ‘compulsive’ students." A replication of the 
study using freshmen engineering students of the 
1962 class at Princeton found only the occupational 
keys most related to engineering holding up. High 
and low work scores on the Tompkins-Horn Pic- 
ture Arrangement Test were not significantly re- 
lated to grades—W. Coleman. 3 

3954. Garrett, Wiley S. (Warren, О.) Predic- 
tion of academic success in a school of nursing. 
Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 500-503.—High school 
point average and scores in tests of arithmetic, silent 
reading, and clerical aptitude were fairly effective in 
predicting success in a nursing school, with a mul- 
tiple R of .64—5. Kavruck. 

3955, Hackett, Herbert R. (U. California) Use 
of MMPI items to predict college achievement. 
Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 215-217.—Results of 
the study seem to warrant further research in use of 
the MMPI in discriminating between high and low 
college achievers.—5. Kavruck. 
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3956. Hills, J. R., & Raine, W. J. (Regents U. 
System Georgia)  Pair-comparisons consistency 
and grades in law school. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 
44, 94-96.—Can the predictability of academic grades 
be improved through the use of a test construction 
technique known as “measures of consistency in 
making pair comparison judgments"? “... con- 
sistency scores from the Legal Traits Test were 
correlated with grades at eight schools of law.” The 
results were negative. ". . . these consistency scores 
are not promising as predictors of law school 
grades."—J. W. Russell. 


3957. Michael, William B., Jones, A. Robert, & 
Gibbons, Billie D. (U. Southern California) The 
prediction of success in graduate work in chem- 
istry from scores on the Graduate Record Exam- 
ination. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 859-861. 
—The Quantitative, Verbal, Natural Science, Social 
Science, and Humanities scores on the Graduate 
Record Examination were used to predict scores on 
an objective type Background Examination (B.E.) 
in chemistry for graduate students. The B.E. had 
3 sections: inorganic and analytical, organic, and 
physical chemistry. None of the correlations were 
significant between the 5 predictors and 3 criterion 
variables for a sample of 41 graduate students — 
W. Coleman. 


3958. Patterson, C. Н. (U. Illinois) Methodo- 
logical problems in evaluation. Personnel guid. 
J., 1960, 39, 270-274.—More survey, exploratory, 
and technique research is needed together with re- 
search designs other than those which have become 
traditional. (17-item bibliogr.)—3S. Kavruck. 


3959. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) The ef- 
fect of including extraneous numerical informa- 
tion in a test of arithmetic reasoning. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 787-794.—Arithmetic sub- 
tests containing extraneous information tended to be 
less homogeneous than subtests composed of the 
same items without extraneous information. The 
extraneous information subtests tended to have lower 
Kuder-Richardson reliabilities —WW. Coleman. 


3960. Rodd, William С. (1913 Brad St., Falls 
Church, Va.) A cross-cultural study of Taiwan’s 
schools. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 3-36. —Analyses 
of scores of 1290 students on a battery of tests 
showed sex and city differences rather than differ- 
ences attributable to native origin, i.e., Taiwan versus 
Chinese mainland. “The ability of the students in 
the senior middle schools of Taiwan was demon- 
strated to be of a high caliber when judged against 
the American norms of the individual tests . . . in 
intelligence, school achievement, and critical think- 
ing.” (41 ref.)—J. C. Franklin, 


3961. Saupe, Joe L. (Michigan State U.) An 
empirical model for the corroboration of suspected 
cheating on multiple-choice tests. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 475-489.—“The proposed method 
involves determining the extent of correspondence 
between the pair of answer sheets concerned in the 
suspected cheating. The extent of this correspond- 
ence is then referred to normative data of expected 
correspondence of pairs of answer sheets from the 
test to evaluate the likelihood of a correspondence 
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as great as that observed.” Application of the model 
to 150 pairs of answer sheets indicated some valid- 
ity. Wrong as well as right answers are considered 
in determining correspondence—W. Coleman. 


3962. Shah, Shrikant. Standardisation of Alex- 
ander’s Passalong Test for 11+. Vidya Bhawan 
Stud., 1956-57, 5, 126-136.— The test was standard- 
ized on a sample of 104 boys and 43 girls. Per- 
centile norms for the 2 sexes are reported. The 
validity is given by its correlation with Menzel's 
General Intelligence Test (.423) and teachers esti- 
mates (.472). Some other related findings are 
given.—U. Pareek. 


3963. Stuart, Irving R. (Hunter Coll.) An ob- 
jective scale rating the physically handicapped for 
educational purposes. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 
38, 211-216—A scale technique is presented for 
predicting the success of handicapped students in 
meeting the problems of everyday life in college — 
S. Kavruck. 


3964. Thistlewaite, Donald L. College press 
and changes in study plans of talented students. 
J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 51, 222-234.—This is a 
follow-up study of 1500 talented students at the end 
of the 3rd year of college. Some of the major find- 
ings were: (a) natural science retained more tal- 
ented students than biological science; but both fields 
attracted less new students than the arts, humani- 
ties, and social sciences. (b) Faculties which the 
students perceived as enthusiastic, warm, and in- 
formal in their relationship with students and as 
stressing achievement, humanism, and independence 
were associated with student changes to advanced 
training in arts, humanities, and social sciences. (c) 
Faculties perceived as enthusiastic and as not press- 
ing for compliance were associated with changes to 
advanced training in natural and biological sciences. 
—W. E. Hall. 


3965. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Minnesota) Cur- 
rent research on the nature of creative talent. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 309-316.— Centers for 
research in creativity are noted, indicating the re- 
searchers and the nature of their studies. The Min- 
nesota studies of creativity are described in greater 
detail, including those concerned with the measure- 
ment and identification of creative work, the relation 
of creative thinking and school learning, and the 
factors which appear to hinder the development of 
creativity.—M. M. Reece. 


3966. Warren, Phyllis A. (International Schools 
Found, NYC) A mental maturity test as one 
criterion for admission to an American school 
abroad. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 197-202— 
While useful as a predictor of school grades re- 
gardless of pupil's language background, the CTMM 
is not valid for measuring scholastic ability of stu- 
dents whose native language is not English.—5. 
Kavruck. 


3967. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
Corp, NYC) N.D.E.A.: Opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities in test development and test e 
Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 41-44.—The impact 0 
the National Defense Education Act on the field o 
evaluation and measurement indicates the need to 
further perfect measuring devices, to make optimum 
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use of funds, and to improve test standards and pro- 
grams of testing —S. Kavruck. 


(See also Abstracts 2933(b), 3421, 3449) 


Testing Programs 


3968. Horst, P., & MacEwan, C. Predictor 
elimination techniques for determining multiple 
prediction batteries. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 19-50. 
(Monogr. Suppl., 1960, No. 1-V7, $2.00) —" Methods 
are available for selecting from a pool of potential 
predictor variables the subset of specified size which 
tends to yield the best predictive efficiency for a 
given criterion. These methods in general select one 
variable at a time and may be called predictor ac- 
cretion methods. They may be used with one or 
more criterion measures. This article develops a 
predictor selection technique which begins with the 
entire pool of potential predictors and eliminates 
one variable at a time until the desired number of 
predictors remains. It is applicable for both multiple 
absolute and multiple differential prediction. This 
elimination method utilizes much more fully the 
intercorrelations among all the predictor measures 
than do the accretion methods. Numerical examples 
illustrating the method for both types of multiple 
prediction are provided."—C. Н. Ammons. 


Aptitudes 


3969. Droege, Robert C. (United States Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, D.C.) GATB 
norms for lower high school grades. Personnel 
guid. J., 1960, 39, 30-35.—The study provides in- 
formation on the validity of the aptitudes of the 
GATB for predicting occupational and college suc- 
cess of students tested in the lower high school 
grades. (19-item. bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 

3970. Flanagan, John C., & Dailey, John T. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Project TALENT: The identi- 
fication, development, and utilization of human 
talents. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 504-505.— 
Project TALENT is a national aptitude and ability 
Census. It may set forth patterns of aptitude and 
ability which predict success in various careers and 
may lead to a better understanding of the educa- 
tional experiences which prepare students for life 
Work.—S. Kavruck. 

3971. Fleishman, E. A., Fruchter, B. (Yale U.) 

actor structure and predictability of successive 
Stages of learning Morse code. J. appl. Psychol, 
1960, 44, 97-101.—How can people best able to learn 
Morse code be identified? To find out, a battery of 
14 ability tests was given 310 airmen. Their rate 
of progress in training was related to this test per- 
formance. “A factor analysis of the ability meas- 
ures was carried out and the factor structure of the 
Criterion measures determined.” Tests work best 
for Predicting who will do best in the initial periods 
of Morse code training. After that it depends more 
рее habits acquired in training—J. W. Rus- 


3972. King, Donald C., & Besco, Robert O. 
(Purdue U.) The Graduate Record Examination 
i а selection device for graduate research fel- 
TUR Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 853-858.— 

he Verbal Test score of the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination provided statistically significant relation- 
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ships with ratings of graduate fellows and also a 
combined rating-grades criterion, The range on 
the Quantitative Test was restricted to the extreme 
upper level. Significant differences between de- 
partments on both the Q and V scales were found. 
Expectancy charts were prepared indicating proba- 
bility of above median performance based on verbal 
test score—W. Coleman. 

3973. Law, Alexander. 
Service, Los Angeles, Calif.) The prediction of 
ratings of students in a doctoral training pro- 
gram. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 847-851. 
—A multiple regression equation was derived for 
predicting scores on the area tests covered in the 
doctorate program in education at the University of 
Southern California. Predictor variables were the 
Aptitude Test and the area tests of the Graduate 
Record Examination—W. Coleman. 

3974. Mohsin, S. M. (Patna, India) Plea for 
a scientific aptitude test: A preliminary report of 
the development of such a test. Indian J. Psychol., 
1959, 34, 36-42.—“A scientific aptitude test con- 
taining four different types of items has been de- 
veloped.” It correlates better with performance in 
science subjects in secondary school than other 
tests. 2 equivalent forms have a reliability of .912. 
—C. T. Morgan. 

3975. Prakash, J. C. (Bangalore, India) Stand- 
ardized norms for selected psychological tests. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1956, 31, 14/-148.—Norms based 
on 1000 boys, 16-21 years of age, in lower secondary 
and high school grades are presented for Link's 
Form Board, O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test, and 
O'Connor Dexterity Test.—C. T. Morgan. 

3976. Tempero, Howard E., & Ivanoff, John M. 
(U. aem The Cooperative School and Col- 
lege Ability Test as a predictor of achievement in 
selected high school subjects. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 835-838.— Predictive validity cor- 
relations between the V, Q, and total score on the 
SCAT with scores on standardized achievement 
tests, changes in scores, and scores on one prog- 
nostic test were computed. The r's ranged from 
26 and .79 with the achievement test scores, but 
were generally much lower in predicting test score 
change.—JW. Coleman. 


(Educational Testing 


Achievement 


3977. Beach, Leslie R.  Sociability As aca- 
demic achievement in various types of learning 
situations. J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 51, 208-212.— 
Students were randomly distributed into 4 experi- 
mental groups which were lecture, group discus- 
sion with instructor, small autonomous groups, an 
independent study. Sociability was determined by 
the S scale of Guilford's Inventory of Factors 
STDCR. A significant relationship was found be- 
tween sociability and achievement. The less social 
student showed more achievement in the lecture 
group and the more social student achieved more 
in the autonomous group.—J/. E. Hall. 

3978. Brown, W. F. & Abeles, N. Facade 
orientation and academic achievement. Personnel 
guid. J., 1960, 39, 283-286.—Facade (faking) scores 
appear to be based on a common variable, show 
only a slight relationship with vocabulary, but are 
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significantly and negatively related to academic 
achievement in college.—S. Kavruck. 

3979. Chahbazi, Parviz. (Western Michigan U.) 
Use of projective tests in predicting college 
achievement. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 
839-842 —Although n Achievement scores on 2 pro- 
jective tests had demonstrated r's of .35 and .46 
with lst semester grades as a criterion, ће r's were 
lower for later college grades. 1st-term grades cor- 
related 76 with all grades.—I7. Coleman. 

$980. Gowan, J. С. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll.) Factors of achievement in high school and 
college. J. counsel. Psychol, 1960, 7, 91-95.— 
Analysis of a number of research studies concern- 
ing achievement and underachievement resulted in 
positing 19 factors, categorized as measures of in- 
put, process, and results.—M. M. Reece. 

3981. Gundersen, Richard O., & Feldt, Leonard 
S. The relationship of differences between verbal 
and nonverbal intelligence scores to achievement. 
J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 51, 115-122.—4 4th-grade 
groups were matched in total IQ but differed in 
nonlanguage and language quotients. In one group 
the nonlanguage quotient exceeded the language by 
25 or more points; in another the opposite was true. 
The remaining groups represented intermediate 
stages. The group with language-quotient superi- 
ority ranked first in each area of achievement, and 
the nonlanguage superiority group ranked last. 
Teachers were more aware of special talents in the 
language superiority group than in the nonlanguage 
group. The language group preferred verbal free 
time activity, whereas the nonlanguage group pre- 
ferred physical activity—W. E. Hall. 

3982. Gupta, B. Das. (Calcutta, India) A pro- 
posed weighting and scoring system for perform- 
ance tests. Indian J. Psychol. 1958, 33, 42-48.— 
"Scores on performance tests are shown to be in- 
fluenced by both item difficulty and speed of com- 
pletion. A statistical procedure for answering cer- 
tain questions about scoring such tests is presented, 
based upon item difficulty data and the empirical time 
distributions. Methods of item scoring for individual 
test administration, and test scoring for group ad- 
ministration, аге given."—C. T. Morgan. 


3983. Hansmeier, Thomas W. (Kent State U.) 
The Iowa Tests of Educational Development as 
predictors of college achievement. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 843-845.— The 9 individual ITED 
tests yielded r's ranging from .63 to .49 with college 
grades. The ITED composite score provided an r 
of 71. A multiple R of 77 was obtained by adding 
percentile rank in high school class—W. Coleman. 

3984. Hilgard, Ernest R., & Jandron, Earl L. 
Stability of item statistics in two institutions. J. 
educ. Psychol, 1960, 51, 195-198—The same ex- 
amination (115 multiple choice items in introductory 
psychology) was given at 2 different institutions 
where clientele and arrangements for the 1st course 
differ markedly. Test difficulty correlated .80. The 
mean discrimination indexes did not differ signifi- 
cantly for the 2 schools, and the 2 sets correlated 
.31 with each other. It is suggested that one should 
err on the side of using easy items.—JV. E. Hall. 


3985. Lum, Mabel К. M. А comparison of 
under- and overachieving female college students. 
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J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 109-115.—3 experimental 
groups of 20 students each were given the Brown- 
Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, 
The groups were equated on ACE scores but dif- 
fered in grade point averages. The underachievers 
differed significantly from overachievers in Achieve- 
ment Ргіуф (.01 level) and in Self-confidence, Edu- 
cational Philosophy, and Procrastination Orienta- 
tion (.05 level). There were no differences in the 
subscales of Study Habits or Teacher Valuation.— 
W. E. Hall. 


3986. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search, San Diego, Calif.) The effects of varying 
time limits and of using "right answer not given" 
in experimental forms of the U. S. Navy Arith- 
metic Test. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 533- 
539.—The criteria employed were: increased vari- 
ance, increased r with the operational arithmetic 
test, and decreased r with the Navy General Classi- 
fication Test. The “none of these” alternative does 
not improve the test. Shorter time limits did not 
affect performance in arithmetic—W. Coleman. 


3987. Scannell, Dale Р. Prediction of college 
success from elementary and secondary perform- 
ance. J. ейис. Psychol., 1960, 51, 130-135.—Test 
scores on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) and 
the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
(ITED), grade point average (GPA), and rank 
in high school were obtained from a sample of 3202 
students in Iowa State College and Iowa University. 
High school GPA was the best predictor of college 
freshmen GPA (r=.67) and 4-year college GPA 
(r=.59). ITED yielded multiple correlations of 
.63 with freshman GPA and .53 with 4-year GPA. 
ITBS (elementary school level) correlated .85 with 
college freshman GPA.—W. E. Hall. 


3988. Schutz, Richard E. (Arizona State U.) 
A factor analysis of academic achievement and 
community characteristics. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1960, 20, 513-518.—"A factor analysis of 20 socio- 
logical, economic, and educational achievement meas- 
ures based on 84 local communities yielded five 
orthogonal factors.” They were interpreted as ur- 
ban-financial, intellectual climate, economic stabil- 
ity, academic achievement, and low socioeconomic 
status. Thurstone’s complete centroid method was 
used with Kaiser's varimax method utilized for the 
analytic orthogonal rotations—W. Coleman. 


3989. Shaw, Merville С„ & McCuen, John Т. 
The onset of academic underachievement in 
bright children. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 51, 103- 
109.—An attempt to determine if there is a specific 
grade at which underachievement begins. Achievers 
and underachievers with IQs over 110 were com- 
pared at every grade level from 1 through 11. All 
Ss (п = 168) were from a single school. For boys; 
underachievement began in Grade 1 and increase 
throughout, becoming significant in Grade 3. Fe- 
male underachievers actually exceeded the achievers 
for the first 5 years, although not significantly. From 
Grade 6 on they were consistently behind, the dif- 
ference becoming significant by Grade 9.—W. P. 
Hall. ; 

3990. Singh, Baldev. Correlation between in- 
telligence and school achievements. Vidya Bha- 
wan Stud., 1956-57, 5, 1-15.—Intercorrelations were 
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worked out between scores on an intelligence test 
and school marks on 5 subjects of high school stu- 
dents. Intercorrelations were also worked out be- 
tween the 7 parts of the intelligence test and within 
the school subjects. Mathematics correlated most 
with the intelligence test scores and social studies 
the least (n=.23). The study revealed 3 factors 
as playing an important role in the achievement: 
a general factor (general scholastic examination 
ability comprising g+v:ed+X), the ability to ex- 
press oneself in Hindi, and the verbal facility factor. 
—U. Pareek. 


3991. Singh, Sardara. Construction of achieve- 
ment test in agriculture for Class VIII. Vidya 
Bhawan Stud., 1956-57, 5, 34—47.—4An achievement 
test in agriculture was standardized. The test con- 
tained items relating to plant life, agricultural opera- 
tions, plant food and manure, soil, and animal life. 
Various types of items were included in the test. 
The final results showed almost normal distribution 
of the scores. Reliability coefficient as found by 
split-half method was .91, and validity coefficient 

\ found by correlating the test scores with school marks 
was .61.—U. Pareek. 


(See also Abstract 3918) 
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. 3992. Dugan, Willis E. (U. Minnesota) The 
impact of N.D.E.A. upon counselor preparation. 
Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 37-40.—5 positive in- 
fluences of National Defense Education Act insti- 
tutes are cited as well as 5 points of concern.—sS. 
Kavruck. 


3993. Evans, Carol S. (Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Santa Monica, Calif.) A marginal punched card 
System for human factors literature. Hum. Fac- 
tors, 1959, 1(4), 32-46—A marginal punched card 
bibliographical system for use by human factors 
groups is described. A list of 32 major subjects 
is included along with 2 examples of subject out- 
lines. Among the advantages claimed for the sys- 
tem are ease of initiation of search for articles in 
a specific subarea, complete cross-indexing, sim- 
Plicity in selective sorting, low cost, no necessity for 
alphabetical filing, and ease of expansion. The only 
disadvantage listed is that several insertions may be 
necessary to locate a specific reference—J. М. 
Christensen. 


3994. Harmon, D., & Arnold, D. L. High school 
counselors evaluate their formal preparation. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 303-306—40% of the group 
studied had no supervised practice. Group guidance 
heeds study concerning its content and procedures. 

he relationships of psychology to counseling need 
analysis. (15-item bibliogr.)—35. Kavruck. 


3995. Hilton, Thomas L. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Alleged acceptance of the occupational 
tole of teaching. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 210- 

15—Ағ the beginning of graduate training, 122 in- 
Experienced liberal arts graduates took a question- 
nare dealing with acceptance of teaching as an ос- 
cupation, They were studied 2 years later after 
«Ing had a year in teaching. An Index was de- 
ше for 3 groups according to degree of perma- 

ancy in teaching. “The Index has a small predic- 
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tive validity, but only for the women in the sample.” 
—J. W. Russell. 


3996. Howsam, Robert B. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) New designs for research in teacher com- 
petence. Burlingame, Calif.: Joint Committee on 
Personnel Procedures of the California School Board 
Association and the California Teachers Association, 
1960. 48 p. $1.00 .—After summarizing previous 
research in the field and concluding that "despite the 
many studies of teachers and teacher competence 
made in the last fifty years, relatively little is pres- 
ently known," a proposal is made for a new research 
approach and program in California through the use 
of visual and sound recordings of total classroom 
situations. "Possession of such records could be ex- 
pected to open up vast new possibilities for study 
and analysis.” The various research uses of the 
Do E are discusséd. (65-item bibliogr.)—J. Z. 
Elias. 


3997. Howsam, Robert B. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Who's a good teacher? Problems and prog- 
ress in teacher evaluation. Burlingame, Calif.: 
Joint Committee on Personnel Procedures of the 
California School Board Association and the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, 1960. 48 p. $1.00.— 
Research on the evaluation of a teacher encounters 
major obstacles in the selection of suitable criteria 
for teacher effectiveness. A summary is given of 
research findings based on the criteria generally used: 
teacher traits or characteristics, pupil gain, teacher 
behavior, and teacher personality. "Various sugges- 
tions for developing workable procedures in evalua- 
tion are made. (61-item bibliogr.)—J. Z. Elias. 


3998. Lindgren, H. C. & Lindgren, F. Ex- 
pressed attitudes of American and Canadian 
teachers toward authority. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
51-54.—"An incomplete sentences test composed of 
items relating to authority and authority figures was 
administered to 48 American and 48 Canadian teach- 
ers to test the hypothesis that Canadians would be 
more inclined to give responses indicating accepting 
attitudes toward authority and less inclined to give 
responses indicating hostile attitudes toward author- 
ity. However, Canadian teachers gave significantly 
more hostile responses. Item analysis showed that 
those items whi voked accepting responses from 
Canadians were Concerned with figures that are tradi- 
tionally prestige-laden. More hostile responses from 
Canadian teachers were evoked by items concerned 
with figures in authority in the business world and 
with interaction with authority on an interpersonal 
level, These latter two categories also tended to 
evoke more anxious reactions from Canadians rather 
than Americans.”—C. H. Ammons. 


3999. Merwin, Jack C., & Di Vesta, Francis J. 
(Syracuse U.) A study of need theory and 
career choice. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 302- 
308.—Measures of needs considered to be related to 
teaching, of the individual's concept of the extent 
to which teaching facilitated or hindered the satisfac- 
tion of these needs, and of attitudes toward career 
teaching were used with 218 college freshmen. The 
theory that "the degree of acceptance (or rejection) 
of a career is dependent on the individual's percep- 
tions that the career facilitates (or hinders) the satis- 
faction of his important needs" was tested by these 
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measures, The results are viewed as consistent with 
the rationale. It is concluded also “that a change 
of attitude toward a career field can be altered by 
manipulating cognitive structure."—M. М. Reece. 


4000. Myers, Roger A. Faculty perceptions of 
student success in teacher education. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 235-239.—A check list of 169 de- 
scriptive statements for good and poor students were 
selected from faculty interviews. 50 members of a 
department of education checked the 169 statements 
which were factor analyzed. 4 factors were derived. 
Factor 1 appears to be a general global conception 
of students. Factor 2 appears to be a readiness to 
learn. Factor 3 appears to be social acceptability, 
while Factor 4 is composed of negatively loaded 
statements of hostility and rejection—W. E. Hall. 


4001. Popham, W. James, & Trimble, Robert R. 
(San Francisco State Coll.) The Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory as an index of gen- 
eral teaching competence. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1960, 20, 509-512.—2 matched groups of 90 teachers 
administratively rated as inferior or superior in gen- 
eral effectiveness were compared on the MTAI. The 
groups were matched on amount of education, teach- 
ing level, subject taught, and size of school system. 
The MTAI was administered by mail with 87.2% 
returns. The final groups used each had 72 Ss with 
the difference in means on the MTAT significant at 
the .01 level. The authors conclude that the MTAT 
may be used to provide an indication of a teacher's 
general competence.—J]V. Coleman. 


4002. Saxena, G. N. An investigation into ad- 
justment of pupil-teachers at Vidya Bhawan. 
Vidya Bhawan Stud., 1956—57, 5, 65-70.—90 student- 
teachers volunteered for this study covering 10 areas 
of adjustment. The results revealed that 78% of the 
students were satisfied with their vocation, 8895 
were getting lower salaries than they deserved, 42% 
were dissatified with service conditions, 48% were 
worried about frequent and distant traveling, 9395 
felt that they were helpful and sympathetic towards 
their colleagues, 9695 enjoyed joking with their 
friends, 7595 had cordial relations with their students, 
80% felt that they had no difficulty in maintaining 
discipline, 37% had acute sex problems, and 88% 
were much dissatisfied with the examination system. 
—U. Pareek. 


4003. Solomon, Joseph C. (U. California Medi- 
cal School, San Francisco) Меџгоѕеѕ of school 
teachers: A colloquy. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 
79-90.— Berlin, Lindgren, and Baruch (a psychiatrist 
and 2 psychologists) discuss some of the classroom 
problems of the school teacher from the standpoint 
of the mental hygiene of both the learners and the 
teacher. The difficulties the teacher experiences be- 
cause of her dual role of teacher and substitute par- 
ent and the unrealistic demands for services on the 
part of schoolboards, the community, and the parents 
of their students tend to increase the anxiety of the 
teacher, especially those who are less experienced. 
Some of this is bound to be reflected in their atti- 
tudes toward the pupils. It is urged that teachers 
"learn enough about the reactions of their pupils to 
themselves and of their unconscious reaction to pupils 
so that they can teach more effectively."—M. A. 
Seidenfeld, 
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4004, —— ——. Current trends in industrial 
psychology. Int. labour Rev., 1960, 82, 572-595. 
A description of the trend of psychological research 
on selection, training, work study and human engi- 
neering, job analysis, work measurement and wage 
incentives, appraisal of performance, work methods, 
safety, job attitudes, occupational adjustment, or- 
ganization, management and supervision, and the 
organization of groups. (100 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

4005. Baritz, Loren. (Wesleyan U.) The ser- 
vants of power. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
Univer. Press, 1960. xii, 273 p. $4.50 —A pplica- 
tions of industrial psychology, industrial sociology, 
and human relations in a cross section of American 
industry is traced historically. Social science re- 
search in several industries is discussed; however, 
2 of the 10 chapters are devoted primarily to the 
Hawthorne Works research projects. Ethical and 
social implications of psychological testing, merit 
ratings, attitude surveys, personnel counseling, role 
playing, and other techniques developed by the social 
scientist and used by the manager for controlling the 
workers' productive output are analyzed. Extensive 
references include interviews with other social scien- 
tists, executives in industry, labor leaders, scientific 
publications, and trade magazines.—P. L. Crawford. 

4006. Cherns, A. B. Priorities for research in 
the social sciences in industry. Personnel Mgmt., 
1960, 42, 234-238.—Industry must be able to view its 
problems in a social science context and the social 
scientist must mix with industrial people to learn the 
nature of these problems. From this mutual interest 
will result more fruitful research. “We should give 
urgent attention to the training of social science prac- 
titioners for consultancy.” Several areas requiring 
additional research are discussed briefly—A. К. 
Howard. 

4007. Haire, Mason. 
Business is too important to be studied only by 
economists. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 271-272. 
— "One of the relatively major interests of the Ford 
Foundation at present is providing assistance in the 
improvement of business education. Ford has allo- 
cated more than $10,000,000.00 to this end. . . . For 
psychologists, apart from their general interest in 
education, the special interest comes from the em- 
phasis put, both in the books and in the Ford Founda- 
tion’s program, on the social sciences in general and 
on psychology in particular. . . . The recognition of 
psychology as a discipline as one of the bases from 
which an understanding of business as a social in- 
stitution must flow makes a distinct change in_the 
essential character of industrial psychology.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

4008. Jacobius, A. J., Kenk, R., Marrow, E, 
Plavnieks, Ilga M., Voulgaris, K., & Davis, L. D- 
(Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.) · Aero- 
space medicine and biology (formerly, Aviation 
medicine): An annotated bibliography. Vol. III. 
1954 literature. Washington, D.C.: United States 
Department of Commerce, Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, 1960. у, 542 р. $6.00.—1386 abstracts—C. T. 
Morgan. j 

4009. Jardillier, P. L'avenir de la psychologie 
industrielle. [The future of industrial psychology.] 
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Travail hum., 1960, 23, 207-340.—This lengthy re- 
view, with 115 references in French and in English, 
covers 8 main topics: general writings, measures of 
aptitudes and knowledge, personality, accidents, work- 
ing conditions, job analysis and evaluation, disabili- 
ties, and the place of personnel in a business. The 
author sees industrial society as forcing everyone 
into an identical mold in living, working, feeling, 
in all phases of living. The goal of industrial psy- 
chology is to safeguard man against all this, so that 
each man can use and enjoy his fullest talents.—R. 
W. Husband. 


(See also Abstracts 2957, 2961, 3713) 
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4010. Austin, Elizabeth. (Los Angeles County 
General Hosp. Calif.) Medical problems in re- 
habilitation. Amer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 1960, 
8(1), 25-26.—The basic principles of psychology ap- 
plied in rehabilitation are reviewed.—L. Shatin. 

4011. Corwin, R., Taves, M. J., & Haas, J. E. 
Social requirements for occupational success: In- 
ternalized norms and friendship. Soc. Forces, 
1960, 39, 135-140.—Data from 48 nurses indicate 
‘that sentiments such as friendship may have a 
greater influence on the achievement of [occupa- 
tional] success than internalization of official struc- 
tural norms . . . under some conditions.” The condi- 
tions requiring either internalization or friendship 
remain to be specified; 2 of these are offered tenta- 
tively —A. R. Howard. 

4012. Crites, John O. (State U. Iowa) Ego- 
strength in relation to vocational interest develop- 
ment. J. counsel. Psychol, 1960, 7, 137-143—A 
predicted positive relationship between ego-strength 
and occupational interest patterning was supported 
їп a sample of 100 male Ss at 2 age levels. А posi- 
tive relationship between ego-strength and occupa- 
tional interest level was not confirmed. Several in- 
tervening variables are noted as relevant to ego and 
interest development—M. М. Reece. 

4013. Gaddes, William H. (Victoria Coll., Can- 

ada) Current influences in the development of a 
concept of vocational interest. Personnel guid. J., 
1959, 38, 198-201.— The development of a concept of 
Vocational interest appears to be a result of the ap- 
реагапсе of interest inventories, “ego psychologies,” 
theories of human motivation, and the use of clinical 
techniques in vocational analysis. (27-item bibliogr.) 
—S. Kavruck. 
‚4014. Ghei, Somnath. (Defence Science Organ- 
ization, New Delhi, India) Vocational interests, 
achievement, and satisfaction. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1960, 7, 132-136.—The Minnesota Vocational Inter- 
est Inventory was used in the development of a classi- 
fication key, a satisfaction key, and an achievement 
Predictor key for IBM workers. The 59-item Classi- 
fication Key, the 60-item Satisfaction Key, and the 
Predictor Key all had a test-retest reliability of .85. 
Cross-validation data were judged to be satisfactory. 
The use of satisfaction as a variable for differentiat- 
ing these workers is discussed.—M. M. Reece. 

4015. Holland, John L. (National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corp, Evanston, Ш.) The relation of the 

Ocational Preference Inventory to the Sixteen 

€rsonality Factor Questionnaire. J. appl. Psy- 
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chol., 1960, 44, 291-296.—How valid is the Holland 
Vocational Preference Inventory? The VPI, a short 
form of this inventory, and Form A of Cattell's 
Sixteen Personality Factor test were administered 
via mail to 783 boys and 394 girls and the scores 
intercorrelated. These “generally provided positive 
evidence for the construct validity of the ‘VPI and its 
rationale."—J. W. Russell. 

4016. Izard, Carroll E. (Vanderbilt U.) Per- 
sonality characteristics of engineers as measured 
by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 332-335.—What are the · 
personality characteristics of people who are doing 
well in engineering? “The average personality 
(PPS) profile of 81 experienced engineers and that 
of the 750 male liberal arts students in Edwards’ 
norm group were found to be significantly different 
by an analysis of variance technique.” Things and 
processes appeal to engineers more than do people.— 
J. W. Russell. 

4017. Levy, S. Guide to counseling. New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y.: Martin M. Bruce, 1960, 24 p. $2.25.— 
Accompanying Levy’s So You Are Going To Be 
Counseled! (see 35: 4018), this is a manual for the 
supervisor who is to conduct counseling sessions with 
employees. Benefits and blocks in counseling are 
outlined. Abilities and skills, job environment, and 
motivation are seen as the major influences in under- 
standing job behavior. Each of these is briefly dis- 
cussed with an eye to aiding the supervisor to con- 
duct a better interview, plus suggestions as to how 
to behave during the session, The booklet closes 
with a section on “tips on creative counseling“ which 
includes a catalogue of “types” (Agreeable Archie, 
Defensive Dexter, Silent Sam, etc.)—W. L. Bar- 
nette, Jr. 

4018. Levy, S. So you are going to be coun- 
seled! New Rochelle, N.Y.: Martin M. Bruce, 1960. 
11 р. $2.25—A guidebook written for an employee 
scheduled for a counseling session with a supervisor 
where job performance is to be reviewed and plans 
made for future improvement and personal develop- 
ment. General purpose of the session is explained; 
the importance of listening as essential to good com- 
munication is stressed. The general goal is to work 
toward increased mutual understanding and agree- 
ment (as, for example, what the job really is). Fu- 
ture plans can be made only after discussing what, 
how, and why of present job performance. At the 
end of the inferview employee and supervisor fill out 
cooperatively an interview summary (blank form 
accompanies manual, one copy to be retained by em- 
ployee, other by supervisor) which becomes a record : 
of plans worked out during the counseling session. 
Suggestions about how employee might prepare for 
such interviews are also given (volunteer your own 
ideas, set specific improvement goals, do not feel 
defensive or too self-confident). —W. L. Barnete, Jr. 

4019. Lurie, W. A. Goldfein, J, & Baxt, R. 
An intensive vocational counseling program for 
slow learners in high school. Personnel guid. J., - 
1960, 39, 21-29.—Some of the program achievements 
were: greater realism and maturity in vocational 
planning; a higher level of intelligence than expected 
from group tests; and an increase in the proportion 
of students engaged in part-time, after-school work. 
(Questionnaire)—S. Kavruck. 
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4020. McPhee, William M., & Magleby, Frank 
L. (U. Utah) Success and failure in vocational 
rehabilitation. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 497- 
499.—A larger percentage of vocationally successful 
clients were more socially adequate, had less serious 
health problems, made better use of available services 
for education and training, were less than 49 years of 
age at application. 6 other factors associated with 
success in vocational rehabilitation are suggested.— 
S. Kavruck. 


4021. Nelson, Roberta J., & England, George W. 
(U. Minnesota) Graduate training in industrial 
relations. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 53-57.—The 
study consists of an analysis of the records of 40 stu- 
dents who completed their masters degree work in 
industrial relations with a follow-up in work situa- 
tions. Graduate training was considered good by the 
group.—S. Kavruck. 


4022. Reid, Ellen. Factors influencing voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the blind. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1960. iii, 128 p. 
$1.50.—“The necessity of a thorough diagnosis based 
on sufficient knowledge of the client and understand- 
ing of human behavior to interpret his needs and 
abilities and to judge his motives correctly" is 
stressed. Psychological, educational, social, and 
physical aspects are described and their dynamics 
discussed and illustrated with material from case his- 
tories.—C. Y. Nolan. 


4023. Schletzer, Vera M. (U. Minnesota) Labor 
market participation of physically handicapped 
persons in Minnesota. Personnel guid, J., 1960, 39, 
6-10.—Physically handicapped persons who had been 
employed prior to disablement were able to maintain 
their occupational status levels. The high percentage 
of unemployment of long duration among the physi- 
cally handicapped is, however, a significant finding.— 
S. Kavruck. 


4024. Schwarzweller, Н. К. Values and occu- 
pational choice. Soc. Forces, 1960, 39, 126-135.— 
241 girls and 199 boys, seniors in 8 rural Kentucky 
high schools, provided questionnaire data which sup- 
ported the hypotheses that "(1) value orientations 
influence occupational selection, and (2) occupational 
value orientations are learned in the socialization 
process" Analysis of 12 value variables "suggests 
that job-choosing criteria tend to be found as though 
in clusters, and the value orientations which make up 
these clusters tend to have similar sociocultural 
origins."—4. R. Howard. 


4025. Simpson, R. L, & Simpson, Ida H. 
Values, personal influence, and occupational 
choice. Soc. Forces, 1960, 39, 116-125. — The values 
and sources of influence affecting the occupational 
decisions of 130 male sociology undergraduates plan- 
ning to enter business, scientific and esthetic, and 
general cultural occupations are examined by ques- 
tionnaires. Interrelationship of the variables is noted. 
—A. R. Howard. 


(See also Abstracts 2968, 3689) 
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4026. Brender, Myron. (Brooklyn Coll.)  To- 
ward a psychodynamic system of occupational 
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classification. J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 96-100. 
—tThe concept of “intrinsic reward or job satisfac- 
tion" is used as a focal point for occupational classi- 
fication. This approach is illustrated, and implica- 
tions for research are discussed. An appended “Com- 
ment" discusses the difficulties of selecting adequate 
categories with this system.—M. M. Reece. 


4027. Cotton, Jo, & Stoltz, Robert E. (Southern 
Methodist U.) The general applicability of a scale 
for rating research productivity. J. appl. Psychol., 
1960, 44, 276-277.—“The RBD III, a forced-choice 
rating form to provide scores indicative of a person’s 
productive research behavior in physical science re- 
search settings, was administered in a setting other 
than the one in which it was developed.” 50 Ss were 
selected at random from 168 research engineers. Su- 
pervisory judgments of a person’s creativity activity 
indicated its validity. The “RBD III can be used to 
provide criterion scores for research productivity in 
other physical science research settings."—J. 
Russell. 


4028. Deb, Maya. (Calcutta, India) Abilities re- 
quired for engineering profession and their rela- 
tive importance. Indian J. Psychol., 1958, 33, 183- 
185.—750 successful engineers were given a list of 
20 abilities and asked to rate the degrees of pro- 
ficiency possessed by them in their student life, using 
A for above average, B for average, and C for below 
average. The data obtained were treated by Likert's 
scaling method, and weights for each category of 
proficiency were determined.—C. Т. Morgan. 


4029. Dunnette, M. D., & Kirchner, W. К. 
(Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul) 
Psychological test differences between industrial 
salesmen and retail salesmen. J, appl. Psychol, 
1960, 44, 121-125.—How does the prediction of suc- 
cess in selling vary according to the type of selling 
done? Using a Sales Job Description Checklist, 50 
retail salesmen and 70 industrial salesmen were iden- 
tified and given an intelligence, interest, and per- 
sonality inventory, plus an adjective checklist. “The 
Industrial salesman places heavy emphasis оп in- 
genuity, inventiveness, and the exercise of his wits 
in his job. ... The Retail salesman places heavy em- 
phasis on planning, hard work, and persuading other 
people of his point of view or way of doing things. 
—J. W. Russell. 


4030. Fleishman, E. A, & Ornstein, G. N. 
(Yale U.) An analysis of pilot flying performance 
in terms of component abilities. J. appl. Psychol., 
1960, 44, 146-155.—“Measures of flying proficiency 
in 24 separate maneuvers were obtained on a sample 
of student pilots. The intercorrelations among these 
maneuver performances were subjected to factor ana- 
lytic study. The interrelationships were best ша 
preted in terms of ability factors, most of which haa 
been identified previously in laboratory studies О 
experimental petceptual-motor tasks. The factors 
were identified as Control Precision, Spatial Orienta- 
tion, Multilimb Coordination, Response Orientation, 
Rate Control, and Kinesthetic Discrimination. The 
results seem to indicate the usefulness of such ability 
categories in describing complex skills. Siril 
analyses of the interrelationships among componen 
performance measures of other complex jobs Y 
provide one way of defining the ability requiremen 
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underlying proficiency in those jobs" (33 ref.)— 
Author summary. 


4031. Harding, Francis D., Madden, J. M., & 
Colson, K. (USAF Wright Air Development Di- 
vision, Wright-Patterson AFB, О.) Analysis of a 
job evaluation system. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 
354-357.—When supervisors or craftsmen attempt to 
rate specialists, should they combine their judgments? 
What is the interrelationship between the parts and 
what is the reliability of the Air Force’s job evalua- 
tion system? Тһе latter was tried out on a sample 
of jobs with 50 Air Force Specialists as Ss. Con- 
sensus ratings did not seem necessary. Using too 
few factors seemed undesirable, А descrepancy was 
found between the results of 2 measures of reliability, 
although one, at least, provided fairly high values.— 
J. W. Russell. 


4032. Harris, Douglas. (Ри U.) The de- 
velopment and validation of a test of creativity in 
engineering. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 254-257.— 
“Two forms of a 20-item test of creativity were de- 
veloped through analyses of item response data of 
345 engineering students at Purdue University. 
Three scores were developed for the test: Fluency 
score, Flexibility score, and Originality score. In- 
vestigations of the validity, reliability, interscorer 
agreement, relationships with other tests, and ‘face 
validity’ of the Creativity scores were made with 
64 product development engineers and process engi- 
neers in a large automobile accessories manufacturing 
Eam" Significant validity was found—J. W. 
ussell, 


4033. Seashore, S. E., Indik, B. P., & Georgo- 
poulos, B. S. (U. Michigan) Relationships among 
criteria of job performance. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 
44, 195-202.— Because intercorrelations between 5 
criteria of job performance were low, "overall per- 
formance" seems to be of less value than previously 
thought, Ss were 975 individuals in 27 units of a 
delivery service firm. The 5 measures of job per- 
formance were: overall effectiveness, productivity, 
chargeable accidents, unexcused accidents, and er- 
rors. "Measurement and use of job performance 
Criterion variables will remain at a primitive and 
empirical level until there is created some complex 
theory of job performance which takes into account 
um of causal and conditioning variables." —J. W. 

sell. 


4034. Triandis, Harry C. (U. Illinois) A com- 
Parative factorial analysis of job semantic struc- 
tures of managers and workers. J. appl. Psychol., 
1960, 44, 297-302—How well will Osgood's Semantic 

ifferential work on a restricted domain, in this case 
to show how managers and workers differ in the way 

еу respond to attributes of jobs? “Forty-seven 
Managers and 56 workers completed a 38 scale se- 
mantic differential with five jobs. The scales of the 
differential were selected by sampling lists of at- 
tributes of jobs obtained from 25 managers and 20 
Workers, with an adaptation of Kellys Repertory 
Test" Factor analysis produced different factors 
Compared to those by Osgood. "There were also cer- 
tain differences between the factors obtained from 

e managers and those obtained from the workers." 
(16 ret.) —7. W. Russell. 
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4035. Tupes, Ernest C. Personality traits re- 
lated to effectiveness of junior and senior air force 
officers. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1959, No. 59- 
198. iii, 9 p—The factor structure underlying peer 
ratings of personality traits of senior officers closely 
resembled that of the junior officers. With one ex- 
ception, there was agreement between junior and 
senior officers on the relative importance for officer 
effectiveness of 30 personality traits. The 2 groups 
showed even greater similarity in the relationships of 
the personality trait ratings to Officer Effectiveness 
Reports. Hence any officer selection program which 
screens on personality variables essential to junior- 
officer success will also select for traits characteristic 
of effective field-grade officers—USAF WADC. 


4036. Turner, Weld W. (General Motors Inst.) 
Dimensions of foreman performance: A factor 
analysis of criterion measures. J. appl. Psychol., 
1960, 44, 216-223.—Data pertaining to the value of 
measures of foreman performance were subjected to 
factor analysis. 20 criterion variables, 9 ratings, and 
11 objective measures were used with 102 foremen 
in one plant and 104 in another. “Four meaningful 
dimensions were identified by factor analyzing the 
measures separately for each plant. Relevance 
weights for the dimensions were derived from super- 
intendents’ relevance rankings of the 20 variables."— 
J. W. Russell. 

4037. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) Distinctive 
patterns of likes and dislikes over a twenty-two 
year period. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 234-237. 
~The results obtained for the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank by 71 physicians in 1927 and again in 
1949 were scored on 4 special keys. Significant re- 
sults were obtained “showing that like-dislike pat- 
terns are relatively stable.” Other descriptive in- 
formation is also presented—M. M. Reece. 

4038, Walmer, C. R. (Mellon Inst., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) Who are the mentally and physically handi- 
capped workers? Advanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(4), 11- 
15.—"When all borderline cases of physical and men- 
tal ailments are taken into consideration, the statis- 
tical picture of the number of handicapped employed 
by industry is blown up to much larger proportions. 
Just how many millions of workers are involved can- 
not be determined until a somewhat common concept 
of the term ‘handicapped’ is held by industry as a 
whole and well-planned and well-conducted studies 
are made and accurate records kept of the findings. 
—C. T. Morgan. ў 

4039. Westby, David L. The career experience 
of the symphony musician. Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 
223-230.—The aspirations and experience of a se- 
lected group of musicians in one major symphony . 
orchestra are described. Included are commentary 
upon factors involved in mobility, mechanisms of 
mobility, and modifications in occupational identifica- 
tion—A. R. Howard. 


(See also Abstracts 3300, 3336, 3425) 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, & APPRAISAL 


4040. Ambler, Rosalie K. The Officer Selection 
Battery as an adjunct to the Naval Aviation Se- 
lection Battery. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 
1959, Proj. No. MR005.13-3003, Sub. 1, No. 31. ii 
14 p—The 8-test Officer Selection Battery (OSB) 
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was assessed against ground grades and flight attri- 
tion criteria. The OSB Mathematics and Arithmetic 
Reasoning Tests in combination with the Flight Ap- 
titude Rating (FAR) produced maximum ground 
grade validity. The FAR flight attrition validity 
was augmented only slightly or not at all by OSB 
subtests—L. Shatin. 

4041. Anderson, С. W. (McGill U., Canada) 
The relation between speaking times and decision 
in the employment interview. J. appl. Psychol., 
1960, 44, 267-268.—Is a job applicant more likely to 
be hired if the personnel interviewer does the most 
talking? “A sample of 115 employment interviews 
conducted by six Army personnel officers was ex- 
amined. The applicant was accepted by the inter- 
viewer in 70 cases and rejected in 45 cases. From 
a recording of each interview measures were taken 
of the time the applicant spoke, the time the inter- 
viewer spoke, and the total time. The time vacant 
of speech was determined by subtracting the speaking 
times from the total time of the interview. .. . The 
interviewer influences both the amount the applicant 
talks and the amount of the time free of speech that 
accumulates during the interview. The amount the 
interviewer talks appears to be directly related to his 
decision to accept an applicant.”—J. W. Russell, 

4042. Bonnardel, R. Un exemple de l'influence 
d'une double sélection sur la valeur des coefficients 
de corrélation. [An example of the influence of 
double selection on the value of correlation coeffici- 
епіѕ.] Travail hum., 1960, 23, 361-362.—The mean 
coefficients for 2 types of tests administered to 7 
groups of candidates to a vocational school fell from 
.69 to .29. This reduction corresponds to what could 
be predicted by theoretical formulas knowing the 
selection ratio for the 2 categories of tests.—R. W. 
Husband. 

4043. Brokaw, Leland D. Prediction of Air 
Force training and proficiency criteria from Air- 
man Classification Battery AC-2A. USAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-196. 21 p.—Validity of the 
Airman Classification Battery AC-2A during the first 
14 months of its administration is reported. Data 
are presented for 46 specialties for which both tech- 
nical training and job proficiency criteria were avail- 
able, in the form of final school grades and Airman 
Proficiency Test scores. Technical training validities 
are given for an additional 20 technical schools. The 
expectation of some reduction of general validity as 
a function of maximizing differentiating power was 
realized. Slightly greater drops in general validity 
than had been anticipated were found in the mechani- 
cal and administrative aptitude clusters, while the 
remainder of the battery showed validity comparing 

' favorably with the preceding Battery AC-1B. The 
AC-2A Battery demonstrated itself to be an effective 
instrument for differential classification; interpreta- 
tion of its validities are made in this frame of refer- 
ence.—G. E. Rowland. 

4044. Brokaw, Leland D. Prediction of criteria 
for medical and dental specialties from Airman 
Classification Battery AC-2A. USAF WADC tech. 
Note, 1959, No. 59-202. iii, 8 p.—Validation of Air- 
man Classification Battery AC-2A for training grades 
in 5 medical and 1 dental specialty, and for Airman 
Proficiency Test scores in 2 medical career fields, 
Pharmacy Specialist, and Medical Administrative 
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Specialist, reveals a satisfactory predictive efficiency 
for the General Aptitude Index.—USAF WADC. 

4045. Bucklow, M. Staff reporting: A new look 
at the halo effect. Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16 
(4), 29-33.—Despite improvements in rating-scale 
construction and training of raters, little progress has 
been made toward item independence, If items are 
constructed so "as to relate to clearly observable 
aspects of behaviour which do not overlap" the rating 
will be improved although “halo” cannot be eliminated 
entirely, Intercorrelations between accuracy, speed, 
application, personality, temperament, menfal alert- 
ness, knowledge, and initiative for male and female 
bank officers are presented in tables.—J. L. Walker. 

4046. Buel, W. D. (Pure Oil Co., Chicago, Ill.) 
Stability of preference indices in forced-choice 
rating scale items. Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 
1, 134-137.—11 members of middle management con- 
tributed behavior descriptions of good and poor ac- 
counting supervisors. These were converted to a 
scale of 143 check-list items on which they rated 32 
Ss. The mean of the total responses to each item 
served as a preference index for that item and biserial 
r's served as discrimination indices. From these a 
forced-choice scale using 23 duads was constructed, 
and 3 months later the 11 Os again rated the 32 Ss. 
Relatively minor fluctuations in PI values occurred 
on 7 duads and these tended to diminish the sensi- 
tivity of the DI.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 

4047. Das, Rhea S. (Calcutta, India) Ап al- 
ternative method of assessment for personnel se- 
lection using behavioral indices. Indian J. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 33, 250-278.—An O makes a quantitative 
rating of an applicant's performance on a model task. 
—C. T. Morgan. 

4048. Ferugson, L. W. (Liíe Insurance Agency 
Management Ass, Hartford, Conn.) Ability, inter- 
est, and aptitude. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 126- 
131.—Referring to published research, it is logically 
deduced and geometrically illustrated that there are 
grounds for the hypothesis that "in predicting suc- 
cess, the greater the time interval involved, the more 
important becomes interest and the less important 
becomes ability."—J. W. Russell. 


4049. French, Cecil L. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Correlates of success in retail selling. Amer. J 
Sociol, 1960, 66, 128-134.—In a retail sales group 
high production, as measured by sales volume and 
money earned, seems to depend on the individual's 
disposition to violate the group's norms. The tend- 
ency was correlated with downward occupational 
mobility and a higher reference group or stratum 
than his own.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4050. Geisinger, K. W. (Temple U.) The use 
of the sentence completion technique for the se- 
lection of salesmen: А methodological and valida- 
tion study. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1630.— 
Abstract. 3 

4051. Germain, José; Pinillos, José L., Ramo, 
Mauricio, & Pascual Marcelo. Estudios sobre la 
selección de conductores en el Ejército del Aire. 
[Studies on the selection of Air Force pilots.] д 
Psicol. деп. apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 767-790.—Fin 3 
ing the original battery for the selection of Bil 
at a pilots’ school to have a validity coefficient of. d 
new batteries were developed, cross-validated, ап 
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factor-analyzed. Validity coefficients for the new 
batteries fluctuated around a value of .63. They 
showed satisfactory prediction of grades, failures, 
and drop-outs. Since the use of new batteries, 
suspensions from the school have declined. Cutting 
scores on the battery can be adjusted to meet the 
demand for new pilots as opposed to the available 
supply of candidates. Pilots can be selected psycho- 
metrically. Additional studies on this battery are 
planned.—B. S. Aaronson. 


4052. Germain, José; Pinillos, José L., Ramo, 
Mauricio, & Pascual, Marcelo. Selección de me- 
canicos de radio y radiotelegrafistas. [Selection 
of radio mechanics and radiotelegraphers.] Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1959, 14, 607-613.—Pre- 
liminary batteries chosen to predict aptitudes for 
radio mechanics and telegraphy in the Spanish Air 
Force seem very valid. These consist of tests of 
general intelligence, vocabulary, mechanical compre- 
hension, electrical information, and arithmetic com- 
prehension for mechanics; general information, dis- 
criminative reaction time, and visual memory for 
telegraphy; and radioelectrical information for both. 
Results are poorer for telegraphers than mechanics, 
and tests of sending and receiving should be added. 
A selection battery for admission to air force Com- 
munications school seems desirable and possible, The 
course division into stages poses special problems 
with regard to their effect on battery validity.—B. S. 
Aaronson. 

4053. Germain, José; Pinillos, José L., Ramo, 
Mauricio, & Pascual, Marcelo. (Consejo Superior 
Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, Spain) elec- 
ción de pilotos en el Ejército del Aire español. 
[Selection of pilots in the Spanish Air Force.] 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1959, 14, 75-114.—A 
summary of test batteries used and results obtained 
in 3 schools for the selection of pilots for the Span- 
ish Air Force, An adaptation of the battery used 
by the American Air Force has proved to be most 
valuable and can be considered an effective instru- 
ment for the selection of Spanish pilots. The cor- 
rected validity coefficient in 1 school, based on an N 
of 485, is 44 and in the 2nd school, with an N of 
624, is 48. No validity coefficient is given for the 
rd school—B. S. Aaronson. 

4054. Gough, Harrison G.  Fakability of the 
Air Force Preference Inventory. USAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-199. vii, 15 p.—This study 
Concerns: (a) recognition of the possibility of faking 
Tesponses to the Air Force Preference Inventory in 
Order to present a better impression, (b) a con- 
Sideration of a possible index for detecting faking, 
and (c) an analysis of the psychological correlates 
of this index. An indication of faking was revealed 
Y the comparison of 3 Air Force Preference Inven- 
tory scores made by an experimental sample of 30 
college students tested under normal administration 
and then requested to fake. From inventory items 
showing marked differences in the 2nd testing, a dis- 
Simulation scoring key was constructed and applied 
to the college student sample and 2 air force officer 
Samples. Significant differences were found between 

‘ssimulation scores of normal versus faked testing 
of the college student group and there was a negative 
Correlation between the two sets of scores. Testing 
ot additional samples, however, would be needed in 
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order to establish precise cutting points for distin- 
guishing between authentic and faked test protocols, 
—USAF WADC. 


4055. Harker, John B. Cross walidation of an 
IBM proof machine test battery. J. appl. Psychol, 
1960, 44, 237-240.—In validating predictors of per- 
formance in bank clerical work, 53 proof machine 
operators, on whom predictors were tried, were fol- 
lowed up. Performance on a work sample was re- 
lated to tests given concurrently. In the follow-up 
study, actual production items per hour were de- 
termined. The predictors of the first study were 
essentially accurate. “A multiple test battery with 
the requirement that two of the three tests be passed 
at the group median or better had a very good selec- 
tive efficiency against both criteria and is recom- 
mended to increase production by almost 1395."— 
J. W. Russell. 


4056. Himelstein, P., & Blaskovics, T. L. (U. 
Arkansas) Prediction of an intermediate criterion 
of combat effectiveness with a biographical inven- 
tory. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 166-168.—If, ac- 
cording to biographical data, an individual has tended 
to engage in risky activities such as contact sports, 
playing poker, etc., will he also tend to be more effec- 
tive in combat? Using a Risk Scale and a Peer 
Rating Scale, 57 seniors enrolled in Army ROTC 
courses were tested. The criterion was selection of 
combat and noncombat assignments. For combat 
effectiveness and leadership, the Risk Scale showed 
a significant difference in the expected direction — 
J. W. Russell. 


4057. Jensen, Milton B., & Morris, William E. 
(VA Center, Hot Springs, S. Dak.) Supervisory 
ratings and attitudes. /. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 
339-340.—Do supervisors tend to be biased in their 
ranking and rating of workers? 42 janitors were 
ranked and rated by 4 supervisors and rated by the 
division chief. The highest and lowest were com- 
pared by 10 factor scores. “Supervisors of our 
hospital maintenance men valued most the abilities 
least prevalent in the men (leadership and executive 
ability) and valued least the attributes most abundant 
in these men (social adjustment and personal charm). 
—J. W. Russell. 


4058. Judy, Chester J. Relationships between 
available qualifications data and initial assign- 
ment. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-200. 
iii, 11 p.—The problem of this investigation was to 
determine how accurately initial assignment can be 
predicted from a knowledge of aptitudes, education, 
physical condition, and other supposedly relevant data 
routinely assembled on entering airmen. Multiple- 
regression analysis, using data on 2 1000-man groups 
who entered the Air Force in 1956, was used as the 
principal statistical procedure . . . [and] it was found 
that variables of the kind examined, altogether, can 
be used to explain from 30 to 47% of the variance in 
job family assignment, depending upon the particular 
job family considered. Aptitudes and counselor rec- 
ommendations were found to play major roles in the 
prediction, but physical-profile data were of little 
value. Education variables, taken by themselves, 
were found to predict assignment, but they did not 
add significantly to the prediction from other avail- 
able information. —USAF WADC. 
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4059. Kirchner, W. K., McElwain, С. S., & Dun- 
nette, M. D. (Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul) A note on the relationship between 
age and sales effectiveness. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 
44, 92-93.—Manager's rankings of 539 salesmen con- 
verted into a stanine distribution and compared with 
chronological age showed that sales effectiveness in- 
creases until about 40 and then starts to decrease 
after that age. Even so, many older salesmen re- 
ceived high ratings.—J. W. Russell. 


4060. Kirchner, Wayne K. (Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co., St. Paul) Predicting ratings 
of sales success with objective performance in- 
formation. J. appl. Psychol, 1960, 44, 398-403.— 
What information about salesmen best predicts suc- 
cess in sales work as indicated by sales managers' 
appraisals of sales performance? To find out, 40 
salesmen were studied for 6 months. “In all, 21 
Objective variables were intercorrelated with 19 ap- 
praisal variables. . . . the best predictors of appraisal 
factors: Spot Orders, Spot Orders vs. Par, Shop 
Orders/Shop Calls, New Business Orders, and New 
Business Orders vs. Par." The procedures were 
considered very promising for trial by others.— 
J. W. Russell. 


4061. Kossack, Carl F., & Beckwith, Richard E. 
(Purdue U.) The mathematics of personnel uti- 
lization models. USAF WADC tech, Rep., 1959, 
No. 59-359. iii, 36 p.—Certain technical questions 
remain to be studied, but it is feasible to develop an 
air force personnel utilization model. Special atten- 
tion was given “to the problem of estimating cost to 
the Air Force resulting from varied policies govern- 
ing selection, classification, and training of personnel. 
An actual model is constructed, including definitions, 
flow diagrams, and an illustration showing applica- 
tion of the model.to the problem of personnel dis- 
tribution of airmen during their first four years of 
service. A further development presents a specializa- 
tion of a general model, using the mathematics of 
Markovian processes.” (16 ref.)—M. B. Mitchell. 


4062. McGrath, James J. (Human Factors Re- 
search, Los Angeles, Calif.) Improving credit 
evaluation with a weighted application blank. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 325-328.—Using data from 
a credit application blank, how can poor credit risks 
be most effectively identified? 100 records of those 
who paid for their cars were compared with a like 
number of records of those who failed to do so. An 
item analysis was performed and weights assigned 
to items according to their ability to differentiate 
between the 2 sets of records. 24 items were chosen 
as working especially well. “A formula was pre- 
sented which allows the profit obtaining from the use 
of any particular cut-off score to be estimated.”— 
J. W. Russell. 


4063. Mason, P. L., & Casey, D. L. The use of 
psychological tests for selecting tabulating ma- 
chine operators. Personnel pract. Bull, 1960, 16 
(3), 39—41.—5 tests were given 74 trainees in tabu- 
lating machine work. Criteria were rank in class 
and a rating of ability to do the job after 6 months 
on the job. Tests of verbal reasoning and mathe- 
matical ability yielded the highest correlations with 
the criteria. Is it felt that the tests were an aid in 
selection.—J. L. Walker. 
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4064. Merenda, P. F. Farrington, A. D, & 
Clarke, W. V. (Walter V. Clarke Associates, East 
Providence, R. L) Prediction of performance of 
textile workers. Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1 
120-127.— Pearson r's between an employment inter- 
viewer's predictions and foremen's performance rat- 
ings at the end of 30 and 90 days were .37 and .24, 
respectively. For a trained analyst using the Activity 
Vector Analysis Test the r's were .40 and 45, re- 
spectively. All were significantly different from zero, 
Tetrachoric correlations between predicted and actual 
performance at the end of 25 mon. were .34 for 79 
Ss on which interviewer predictions were available 
and .44 for ће AVA scores of the same Ss. For a 
larger sample of 230 Ss the validity coefficient was 
.57 using the AVA.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 


4065. Mosel, J. N., Fine, S. А., & Boling, J. 
(George Washington U.) The scalability of esti- 
mated worker requirements. J. appl. Psychol, 
1960, 44, 156-160.—Construction of rating scales and 
check lists in job analysis can be done with the help 
of people who make judgments about dimensions for 
the categories. Can this scalability be made ac- 
ceptable, and is doing it a general ability or one 
that is highly specific to the requirement? "Seven 
experienced and trained job analysts of the United 
States Employment Service rated 50 jobs on 33 
requirements grouped into three classes: (a) apti- 
tudes, (b) interests, and (c) personality. Analysts 
were provided with definitions of each requirement, 
together with ‘bench mark’ jobs to serve as guidin 
examples.” Most of (a), % of (b), and about М 
of (c) were scalable. “... analyst sensitivity is not 
a general ability but is highly specific to the re- 
quirement."—J. W. Russell. 


4066. Parker, James F., Jr., & Fleishman, Edwin 
A. (Psychological Research Associates, Inc., Ar- 
lington, Va.) Prediction of advanced levels of 
proficiency in a complex tracking task. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep. 1959, No. 59-255. vi, 57 p— 
A battery of 21 printed and 23 apparatus psychomotor | 
reference tests were given to 203 AFROTC Ss. 
From intercorrelations of scores on these tests 15 
ability factors were identified. These accounted for 
only a small portion of the variance in a tracking per- 
formance which roughly simulated that performed 
by a pilot during the attack phase of an airborne 
radar intercept mission. The tests, however, were 
more predictive of performance after 17 sessions than 
were the early trials оп the criterion task itself. 
Spatial orientation abilities were more important in 
the early sessions than later. Coordination ability 
became more important as learning progressed. 
ref.)—M. B. Mitchell. 


4067. Rasch, P. J., & Pierson, W. R. (Coll. 
Osteopathic Physicians & Surgeons, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Evaluation of a submaximal test for esti- 
mating physical work capacity. Ergonomics, 1960, 
3, 9-16.—'"The Bruce Physical Fitness Index has 
been suggested as an improved way of evaluating 
fitness. The Index was tested experimentally on 
several groups and found to be inadequate because 0 
low correlations with performance and large individ- 
ual variations.”—B. T. Jensen. 

4068. Ruch, Floyd L., & Ruch, William W. 
(U. Southern California) Predicting success іп 
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draftsman training with short time limit aptitude 
tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 827-833.— 
5 of the 7 subtests in the Employee Aptitude Survey 
had significant correlations with instructor's ratings 
of technical proficiency in engineering drawing. The 
tests and training program are briefly described.— 
W. Coleman. 

4069. Schmale, H., & Schmidtke, Н. (Dortmund, 
Rheinlanddamm 201, Germany) Optische Reak- 
tionszeit als leistungsbegrenzender Faktor bei 
Kontrolltátigkeiten. [Optical reaction time as a 
delimiting factor in performance in precision work.] 
Psychol. u. Prax., 1960, 4, 147-156.—The relation- 
ship between measures of visual acuity and optical 
reaction time and quality and quantity of work out- 
put of 91 sorters in a paper factory was investigated. 
The sorters’ task was to detect imperfections in the 
finished product. No relationship was found. The 
short duration of the experiment was suggested as 
a factor in the outcome.—H. Roemmich. 


4070. Shouksmith, б. А validity criterion for 
a group selection procedure. Aust. J. Psychol., 
1960, 12, 34-39.— Difficulties have been encountered 
in finding validation criteria for group selection pro- 
cedures, In this study the investigator had the task 
of choosing airline pilots for a national corporation. 
3 criteria were employed. The Ist was a measure 
of wastage or loss of candidates aíter 1 year with 
the airline. This criterion showed that the new 
selection procedure was better in keeping out un- 
desirables but it told nothing of the relative merits 
of individual pilots. The 2nd criterion was assess- 
ment of performance during ground school and flying 
training. The 3rd criterion was the assignment of 
trainees to “verbally predefined categories.” Only 
the 3rd criterion proved to be of general value.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


4071. Taylor, Erwin K., & Parker, James W. 
(Personnel Research & Development Corp., Cleve- 
land, O.) Spatial tests as predictors of success in 
Air Force training. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, 
No. 59-361. vi, 38 p.—20 spatial tests were given to 
over 2200 airmen in an attempt to find better pre- 
dictors than the 2 spatial ability tests now used in 
the Airman Classification Battery. Results were 
quite negative but “Factor analysis indicated that a 
heterogeneous test was a better measure of spatial 
ability than were tests composed of homogeneous 
items. Of the final school grades as criteria, those 
for Aircraft Mechanic were most predictable both 
from Airman Classification Battery tests and from 
the spatial tests. Of the spatial battery tests, the 
Most promising for a place in a differential classifica- 
tion battery is the heterogeneous subtest, Space Sur- 
vey I. This had high individual validity for mechani- 
cal training but generally lower validity for other 
training.” A composite including academic ability, 
verbal facility, and ability to handle abstractions is 
the best predictor of success in technical school.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


4072. Trites, David K. (Civil Aeromedical Re- 
Search Inst, Federal Aviation Agency) Adapta- 
bility measures as predictors of performance rat- 
ings. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 349-353.—How well 
do measures of temperamental and motivational char- 
acteristics in training predict success of performance 
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of officers as indicated by Officer Effectiveness Rat- 
ings? S were selected from 666 cadets at one base 
and 69 at another. Variables used were 3 global in- 
dicies of adaptability and 10 variables representing 
the common factors. "(a) measures of adaptability 
to training and Air Force Life are more highly re- 
lated to later officer performance than are measures 
of aptitude or ability; (b) assessments of a man's 
functioning involving personal judgments of peers, 
superiors, and experts are predictive of later per- 
formance as an Air Force officer.—J. W. Russell. 

4073. Waters, Lawrence K., & Wherry, Robert 
J., Jr. Factor analysis of selection tests and per- 
formance measures in U.S. Naval School, Pre- 
Flight. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res, Rep., 1959, Proj. 
No. MR005.13-3003; Sub. 10, No. 2. ii, 11 p.—"A 
19 variable matrix representing the relations among 
selection test scores (Aviation Qualification Test, 
Mechanical Comprehension Test, and Spatial Apper- 
ception Test), course performance in U.S. Naval 
School, Pre-Flight, and a peer rating of officer po- 
tential was factor analyzed. Six factors, extracted 
and rotated to an orthogonal solution, were identified 
as figure manipulation, mathematical skills, clerical 
speed and accuracy, verbal facility, program motiva- 
tion, and academic motivation. The mathematics sub- 
test of the Aviation Qualification Test combined with 
the Mechanical Comprehension Test was predictive 
of technical course performance. The vocabulary 
subtest of the Aviation Qualification Test was pre- 
dictive of academic non-technical courses. None of 
the. selection tests was of practical importance in 
predicting military and physical training grades.”— 
L. Shatin. 


(See also Abstracts 3403, 4035, 4133) 


TRAINING 


4074. Alexander, L. T., Ford, J. D., Jr., Jensen, 
В. T, Jordan, N., & Rogers, M. S. (System De- 
velopment Corp.) Problems encountered in de- 
veloping and maintaining a field system training 
program. Santa Monica, Calif.: System Develop- 
ment Corporation, 1959. 21 р.—5 papers concerned 
with requirements for a training program (12, T5 
Alexander), the contribution of simulation (M. S. 
Rogers), feedback and debriefing procedures (N. 
Jordan), the military culture (B. T. Jensen), and 
training in man-machine systems of the future (J. 
D. Ford, Jr.)—B. T. Jensen. 

4075. Clegg, William C. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
The effectiveness of practice in simulated situa- 
tions as training for actual use of a skill. On- 
tario J. educ. Res., 1959-60, 2, 1-13.—"The findings 
of this study in relation to the field of synthetic train- 
ers are complex and varied. The various groups of 
subjects do not differ in terms of accuracy scores and 
we may conclude that, from the point of view of 
skilled tasks, training on simple apparatus and simple 
tasks would be as effective as training on complex 
simulations of operational tasks."—C. T. Morgan. 

4076. Cline, Victor B., Beals, Alan R., & Seid- 
man, Dennis. (U. Utah) Experimenting with 
accelerated training programs for men of various 
intelligence levels. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 723-735.—Army recruits of above average in- 
tellectual ability were able to learn as much cognitive 
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verbal type material in 4 weeks as a comparable 
group learned in 8 weeks. In performance tests in- 
volving manipulative skills, men of middle and low 
intelligence required 8 weeks to learn the required 
skills. For physical fitness and rifle marksmanship 
all levels profited from longer training—W. Cole- 
man. 

4077. Dudden, Arthur P. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) 
The organization man: As student. Personnel J., 
1960, 38, 286-291.—The Institute of Humanistic 
Studies for [Executives was established in 1953 at 
the University of Pennsylvania to train Bell System 
middle-management men for top management posi- 
tions. Morris S, Viteles has administered tests and 
questionnaires to the students before and after 9 
months in liberal arts. “. . . test results clearly sup- 
port the view that participants have acquired in- 
creased understanding of the nature and history of 
social, economic, and political institutions, and of 
the problems arising in relation to them. In this 
respect, they have become better prepared to deal 
with . . . problems of contemporary society . . . and 
of the role of business in modern society." As to 
their attitudes and values there was no change in 
political and religious values, but there was an in- 
creased interest in aesthetic values with a correspond- 
.ing decrease of emphasis on economic values. The 
program is considered so successful that it will be 
opened to employees of other companies, and several 
other colleges are now offering similar programs for 
executives with a technical background.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

4078. Jensen, B. T., Terebinski, S. J. & Ellis, 
W. R. (System Development Corp.) The im- 
portance of criterion definition. J. Amer. Soc. 
Train. Directors, 1960, 2, 3-7.—Describes functions 
of criteria and the need for good definitions. After 
indicating levels of criteria and their relationships, 
the authors give 3 examples from laboratory and field 
research of the criterion problem—Author abstract. 


4079. Kolstoe, O. P. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
employment evaluation and training program. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 65, 17-31.—“The Em- 
ployment Evaluation and Training Project is an 18 
week residential program for mentally handicapped 
males 16 years of age and older. It is designed to 
assess and increase the intellectual, personal, social, 
and vocational skills of the trainees. The first three 
weeks is an evaluation of skills in light industrial, 
business and service areas. The final 15 weeks is an 
evaluation of the use of these skills in five different 
work situations for three weeks each. Work place- 
ment and follow-up are provided after the trainee 
leaves the project.” —Author summary. 


4080. Mukherjee, Bishwa М. (Раша, Bikar 
State, India) Learning efficiency in a psycho- 
motor test as a function of initial skill. Engng. 
industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 138-142 —Oft 4 groups of 
Ss at varying levels of initial skill, those with origi- 
nally superior ability attained the highest level of 
proficiency and reached the criterion trial sooner. 
Ss with low try-out scores showed greater improve- 
ment in terms of absolute and relative gain indices. 
—C. F. X. Youngberg. 


4081. Neel, Robert G., & Dunn, Robert E. (U. 
Kansas City) Predicting success in supervisory 
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training programs by the use of psychological 
tests. J. appl. Psychol, 1960, 44, 358-360.—How 
valid are the Wonderlic, How Supervise?, and the 
F scale in predicting success in supervisory training 
programs? S were students in a supervisory train- 
ing course in a night school. The criterion was the 
grade received in the course. “It can be concluded 
that in this preselected homogeneous group the use of 
the How Supervise? Scale and the F Scale predicts 
with a high degree of accuracy those who are able 
to successfully complete a supervisory training 
course.” Early in the course, the Wonderlic had 
predictive value but not later—J. W. Russell. 


MOTIVATION & ATTITUDES 


4082. Bair, John T. (United States Naval School 
of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Attitudes 
of navy midshipmen toward aviation. Aerospace 
Med., 1960, 31, 57-60.—A training program is as- 
sessed in terms of its ability to alter the attitude of 
navy midshipmen to an aviation career in the Navy. 
Several hundred midshipmen were given a question- 
naire before and after indoctrination program. In- 
doctrination did influence their attitudes towards 
aviation. —A. Debons. 


4083. Chew, W. B., & Howell, L. E. (General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.) New light on trait 
rating. Personnel, 1960, 37, 42-46.—This study on 
trait rating involved 4 steps: (a) the collection of 
words and phrases traditionally employed in industry 
to describe personal characteristics on rating forms, 
(b) development of an 80-item checklist from these 
words and phrases, (c) use of this list to obtain 
ratings by supervisors of their employees for a 
homogeneous group of industrial jobs, (d) classi- 
fication of the 80 words and phrases into homogene- 
ous sets.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. $ 


4084. Faunce, W. A. Social stratification and 
attitude toward change in job content. Soc. 
Forces, 1960, 39, 140-148.—Questionnaire responses 
from 295 employees of a medium-sized insurance 
company were analyzed to determine “the association 
between a series of variables related to social strati- 
fication and attitudes toward change in one’s job.” 
These associations are discussed.—4. R. Howard. 


4085. Ganguly, Topodhan. (Calcutta, India) 
Group participation as an effective technique to 
improve the industrial worker's attitude and 
morale: An experiment. Indian J. Psychol., 1958, 
33, 25-36.—An attitude survey was given to control 
and experimental groups before and after the experi- 
mental group underwent a program of interpretative 
group discussion accompanied with audio-visual aids. 
"There was a significant improvement in the attitude 
of the experimental group.—C. T. Morgan. 


4086. Hardin, Einar, & Hershey, Gerald L. 
(Mich. State U:) Accuracy of employee reports 
on changes in pay. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 269— 
275.—To test the validity of perceived change meas- 
ures, questionnaires were administered to 246 em- 
ployees before and after automation. Actual and 
perceived change in pay was the one aspect of change 
studied. “Data are presented on the degree of ac- 
curacy of employee reports, on the nature of the 
deviations between reports and actuality, and on 
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the relationship of the deviations to potential ex- 
planatory variables."—J. W. Russell. 


4087. Hoppock, Robert. (New York U.) A 
twenty-seven year follow-up on job satisfaction 
of employed adults. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 
489-492,—Job satisfaction scores of 23 employed 
adults were followed up. There appears to be a posi- 
tive relationship between job satisfaction and age. 
The greatest increases in job satisfaction were shown 
by adults who changed jobs.—S. Kavruck. 


4088. King, Donald C. (Purdue U.) A multi- 
plant factor analysis of employees’ attitudes to- 
ward their company. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 
241-243.—15 an attitude questionnaire designed to 
measure a specific atitude unifactorial? If not, what 
is the nature of the factors? 735 mailed question- 
naires, representing a 50% return, were analyzed. 
Although designed to measure one thing, attitude 
toward the company, it was found to contain a large 
general factor of general attitude or bias toward the 
company. 1 of the other 3 factors found was respect 
for personal rights; the 3rd was opportunity for self 
improvement. The factorial structure of employees’ 
work attitudes may be more complex than previously 
thought—J. W. Russell. 


4089. McLean, Alan A. (IBM Corp) Emo- 
tional problems of businessmen. Adv. Mgmt., 
1960, 25(9), 9-10.—Acknowledging the complex 
pressures of the social environment in which the mod- 
ern executive finds himself, men in responsible posi- 
tions in industry are better able to meet stresses of 
their occupational environment without breakdown 
than individuals of lesser occuptional rank. Why? 
because of (a) the total person in the total environ- 
ment; (b) critical conditioning factors in the in- 
dividual's development and family background; and 
(€) strong unconscious bonds of identification formed 
in early childhood make dominant contributions to 
later occupation choice, goals, and success of an in- 
dividual. From such individual developmental back- 
grounds come individual strengths, often well under 
the surface, allowing each man to call forth emo- 
tional energy and patterns of defense against a stress- 
ful job situation. These subtle personality charac- 
teristics, not apparent to social scientists! research, 
appear to be instrumental in preventing symptoms of 
very serious illness.—E. Q. Miller. 

4090. Meade, Robert D. (Trinity Coll, Hart- 
ford, Conn.) Time on their hands. Personnel J., 
1960, 39, 130-132.—Morale may be improved if time 
can be made subjectively to pass faster for employees. 
Factors that seem "necessary for changing the ap- 
parent length of a period of time are, (a) the pres- 
ence of some definite end point in a task toward 
Which an individual is working, (b) motivation to 
Teach the end point or goal, and (c) feed-back of 
information from the task itself in reference to prog- 
Tess toward attaining the goal in question.”—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

4091. Megginson, L. C. (Louisiana State U.) 

he human consequences of office automation. 
Personnel, 1960, 37(5), 18-26.—A realistic presenta- 
tion is given of the impact of computers on work or- 
ganization, job content, and manpower needs, based 
On industry's experience over the past 12 years. 

he author reminds that many early hopes and fears 
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aroused by the introduction of office automation have 
proved unfounded—V. M. Staudt. 


4092. Meltzer, H. Workers’ perceptual stereo- 
types of age differences. Percept. mot Skills, 1960, 
11, 89.—The perceptual stereotypes of “300 men and 
women workers of all ages under the same manage- 
ment and with the same work philosophy, located in 
three different regions of the United States—North- 
east, Midwest, and Far West—were studied. ‘The 
age spans . . . were: up to 20, 20 to 35, 35 to 45, 
45 to 60, and 60 up... . The most outstanding fact 
is... the general unfavorable attitude toward age 
and aging on the part of workers, regardless of dif- 
ferences in their attitudes toward earlier years."— 
С. Н. Ammons. 


4093. Miller, Kenneth М. (U. Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia) The measurement of vocational interests 
by a stereotype ranking method. J. appl. Psychol., 
1960, 44, 169-171.—An interest test based on the 
assumption that interests reflect steretoypes is de- 
scribed. Employing job titles to be checked, it is 
intended for use as the basis for an interview but 
can be used with norms. “It can be administered to 
groups or individuals, is relatively quick and has 
been shown to have promising reliability and va- 
lidity, though more evidence on these aspects is re- 
quired."—J. W. Russell. 


4094. Miner, John B. (U. Oregon) The effect 
of a course in psychology on the attitudes of re- 
search and development supervisors. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 44, 224-232.—In comparing lecture and 
nondirective approaches to changing group attitudes, 
72 corporation supervisors taking a psychology course 
were subjected to pre and posttest comparisons of 
attitudes toward the supervisory role using a sentence 
completion test with both experimental and control 
groups. Negative findings involving a worsening of 
attitudes in the control group was attributed to group 
solidarity stimulated by threat of competition being 
forced upon them from without. The lecture method 
and emphasis on research findings produced improved 
attitudes toward supervisory work. (19 ref.)—/. W. 
Russell. 


4095. Obrochta, R. J. (Convair, San Diego, 
Calif.)  Foremen worker attitude patterns. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 88-91.—How do the atti- 
tudes and behavior of supervisors affect those of 
workers? Using attitude ratings of recorded inter- 
views in manuscript form, attitudes of foremen and 
workers were compared according to variables such 
as company, job foreman, workers, union, and union 
leadership by the author and research associates. 
“No significant difference was found to indicate that 
if a foreman and a worker like each other they will 
tend to share attitudes toward the company, job, 
union, and union leaders."—J. W. Russell. 


4096. Pelz, D. C. (U, Michigan) Interaction 
and attitudes between scientists and the auxiliary 
staff: II. Viewpoint of scientists. Admin, sci. 
Quart., 1960, 4, 410-425.—Data from 338 scientists 
show how their attitudes on the adequacy of various 
auxiliary services are related to the central or di- 
visional source of services, to use of direct or in- 
direct channels, and to the use of personal or written 
contact. The role of the divisional administrative 
office is also discussed. The author examines the 
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implications for practical problems (such аз cen- 
tralization of services) and for the concept of con- 
trol in organizations—V. M. Staudt. 


4097. Plummer, Norman. (New York Telephone 
Co.) Absenteeism in industry. Advanc. Mgmt., 
1960, 25(9), 21-24.—Through analysis of statistics 
concerning absenteeism for illness with the New York 
Telephone Co. the author observes that with both 
men and women employees about l4 of the group 
accounts for % of the absences. If, as is generally 
accepted, absenteeism furnishes an index of the 
quality of personnel practices, and morale, this type 
of analysis yields the focal point of administrative 
problems. The author includes 6 charts showing 
frequency of absence, cause of absence, ratio of ab- 
sence, each by sex; and the total cost of absenteeism 
in his company for 1958.—E. Q. Miller. 


4098. Robinson, H. Alan, & Connors, Ralph P. 
Job satisfaction researches of 1959. Personnel 
guid. J., 1960, 39, 47-52.—The 18th report of the 
series covering job satisfaction research for 1959 is 
presented. (26-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 


4099. Shatin, Leo. (Seton Hall Coll. Medicine 
Dentistry) Motivation: The will to work. Amer. 
Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 1960, 8(1), 17-24.—The con- 
scious and unconscious attitudes which adversely in- 
fluence the will to work are described.—L. Shatin. 


4100. Shaw, D. M. (Duke U.) Size of share 
in task and motivation in work groups. Soci- 
ometry, 1960, 23, 203-208.—" An experiment was con- 
ducted to test the hypotheses that high task motiva- 
tion is a function of (a) large individual shares in 
group tasks and (b) identifiability of individual con- 
tributions to group products. Subjects... were 136 
female undergraduates recruited from classes at a 
state university. The following results were ob- 
tained: First, subjects with large shares in the group 
task showed higher task motivation than did subjects 
with small shares, as hypothesized; and second, iden- 
tifiability of individual contributions to the group 
task was not significantly related to task motivation. 
There was some indication that the results may re- 
flect inadequacy of manipulation of identifiability as a 
variable, and should therefore not be construed as a 
refutation of the second hypothesis."—H. P. Shelley. 


4101. Singer, Henry A. (Remington Rand Uni- 
oh The management of stress. Advanc. Mgmt., 
1960, 25(9), 11-13.—A brief resume of the current 
thinking on the topic of stress in industry consider- 
ing its nature, industrial climate, accidents, alcohol- 
ism and means of reducing stress—E. Q. Miller. 


4102. Stone, V. W. (Maryland State Coll.) 
Measured vocational interests in relation to in- 
traoccupational proficiency. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 
44, 78-82.—What is the relationship between voca- 
tional interests and occupational proficiency? Based 
on a study of shorthand skill involving 1100 female 
students, the data were subjected to statistical tests 
of significance and the linear regression predictive 
technique for cross-validation purposes. Tests em- 
ployed included an interest inventory, a shorthand 
proficiency test, and an intelligence test plus a scale 
constructed to differentiate responses of superior and 
inferior criterion groups, The latter “worked”: 
“Members of an occupational group can be classified 
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on the basis of interests, with respect to quality of 
occupational performance."—J. W. Russell. 

4103. Veil, Claude. La rémunération du travail, 
[Remuneration for work.] Hyg. ment., 1960, 49, 34- 
51.—A report to the French League of Mental Health 
on the psychological consequences of various ways of 
adjusting salaries. Principles of adjustment accord- 
ing to work, need, and capacity are discussed. An 
effectively equitable salary is not inaccessible, if the 
more serious and banal mistakes are avoided. Sala- 
ries, which the workers feel are inequitable, are 
sources of anxiety, frustration, and conflict.—W. W. 
Meissner. 

4104. White, B. L. Job attitudes, absence from 
work, and labour turnover. Personnel pract. Bull., 
1960, 16(4), 18-23.—4A study of the relationship be- 
tween the factors noted above in a chemical manu- 
facturing plant employing 160 people (30 were fe- 
males) revealed that low morale caused absence and 
quitting.—J. L. Walker. 

4105. Yuker, H. E., Campbell, W. J., & Block, 
J. R. (Human Resources Found., Albertson, N.Y.) 
The will to work. Personnel, 1960, 37(5), 49-55.— 
The experience of a company that hires only people 
so severely handicapped that they cannot get jobs 
anywhere else is described. Its experience is consid- 
ered as having 3 major implications for the employ- 
ment of physically normal workers: (a) Motivation 
is probably the key to the selection of good workers. 
(b) While a perfect attendance record is seldom 
possible, absence from work is often the result of a 
borderline decision. (c) The fact that a group of 
disabled workers in a competitive industrial situa- 
tion has a significantly better safety record than most 
groups of physically normal workers suggests that 
one of the most crucial factors in safety is attitude — 
V. M. Staudt. 


(See also Abstracts 3514, 4026, 4128) 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


4106. Argyris, Chris. (Yale U.)  Organiza- 
tional effectiveness under stress. Harv. bus. Rev., 
1960, 38, 137-146.—Among the various philosophies 
which may guide executives in their attempts to 
reach the organization's objectives are the "let's be 
nice" approach and the "let's put on the pressure" 
viewpoint. What the results will be in terms of 
productivity, absenteeism, turnover, morale, and the 
like will depend in part upon the business climate 
in which the company is operating. The pressure 
approach does not work well at all. The "being 
nice" philosophy may be appropriate for the or- 
ganization that is coasting along, but not for the 
company aiming at growth, expansion, and efficiency. 
—C. F. Youngberg. 

4107. Barnes, Louis B. (Harvard U.) Or- 
ganizational systems and engineering groups: A 
comparative study of two technical groups in 
industry. Boston, Mass.: Harvard Univer., 1960. 
xv, 190 р. $3.50—“This study represents an effort 
to learn more about the forces that make people be- 
have the way they do in organizations, a problem 
that has long puzzled management. Two groups or 
departments of about 30 people each, within separate 
companies, were the subjects. Relationships affect- 
ing management, engineering supervisors, and engi” 
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neering groups were observed, predicted, explored 
and described. Findings are compared and implica- 
tions suggested for management and behavioral sci- 
entists.” (25 ref.)—M. C. Benton. 


4108. Bass, B. M. (Louisiana State U.) The 
management training laboratory. Advanc. Mgmt., 
1960, 25(7), 11-15.—To combat 5 problems of large 
formal organizations (unsatisfying jobs, divergence 
of goals of different levels, intolerance of criticism, 

or communications, rigidity in facing new prob- 
lems), the author advocates the formation of small 
groups of 8-15 members, completely nondirected and 
cutting diagonally across an organization, which 
meet for 15-20 2-hour sessions over a period of 1-2 
weeks. These groups set their own integrated goals, 
each member takes appropriate action when needed, 
adequate communications are established, a wide 
variety of behavior is permitted, they stay flexible 
in organization, and they make the most appropriate 
use of their resources. This technique of manage- 
ment development has been in operation for 10 years 
by the National Training Laboratories, New York.— 
E. Q. Miller. 


4109. Beach, Dale S.  (Rensalear Polytechnic 
Inst) An organizational problem: Subordinate- 
superior relations. Advanc, Mgmt., 1960, 25(12), 
12-14.—The author advocates a grievance procedure 
or other system of judicial review for nonunion em- 
ployees including supervisors and managers. The 
eee includes a step for arbitration.—E. Q. 

wer, 


4110, Berwitz, Clement J. (New York State 
Dept. Labor) Beyond motivation. Harv. bus. 
Rev., 1960, 38, 123-125.—In the design of manage- 
ment development programs, in encouraging non- 
directive counseling, in attempting to understand in- 
formal cliques in the industrial setting, personnel 
specialists tend to “give” the worker participation 
rather than “letting” him participate, and communi- 
cate “at” him rather than “with” him. The applica- 
tion of research findings may lead to an “artificially” 
developed man rather than a “self-realized” man.— 
С. F. Youngberg. 


4111. Brown, Milon. Effective work manage- 
ment. New York: Macmillan, 1960. ix, 246 p. 
$5.00.—The real purpose of this book is to help, pri- 
marily, middle-level executives and young people 
hoping to become executives understand what_is 
meant by management in connection with work. In- 
formation about the management process is given in 
a S-part discussion of inter-related facts. Subject 
groupings are: “The Meaning of Management,” 
‘Planning and Making Sound Decisions,” “Execu- 
tive Action,” “Management Control,” and “Applying 
the Management Process.”—M. C. Benton. 

4112, Brown, Wilfred. (London, England) Ex- 
ploration in management. New York: John Wiley, 
1960. xxii, 326 p. $6.00.—The author presents а 
Philosophy of management (that an industrial or- 
ganization functions as a sociotechnical system) de- 
veloped during his 20 years as chief executive ofa 
light engineering company in England. The present 
Organization, policies and procedures have been in- 
fluenced both by a continuing program of al sci- 
ence research and by executive action based on eco- 
nomic necessity. He discusses organization struc- 
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ture, policy, communication, and the function of the 
specialist. He examines in some detail the gap at the 
bottom of the executive system and the sources of 
management authority. (A glossary of technical 
terms, the Company Policy Document, & a 22-item 
bibliogr.)—M. L. Kelly. 

4113. Butler, W. P. A study in communication. 
Personnel pract. Bull, 1960, 16(3), 18-26.—The 
daily communications of 19 executives and super- 
visors in a plant employing 400 people were studied 
over an 18-day period. The procedure is described 
and the results analyzed. It is concluded that skill 
in communication is important for such men because 
of the amount of time spent in it.—J. L. Walker. 

4114. Caldwell, James W. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Management skills for scientists in super- 
vision. Advanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(4), 22-26.—A 
discussion and summary of points made by speakers 
in a one-week seminar on ^R & D Management De- 
velopment.” —C. T. Morgan. 

4115. Collier, Abram T. (John Hancock Life 
Insurance Co.) Debate at Wickersham Mills. 
Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38, 49-63.—In terms of 4 sets 
of organizational objectives and the means of attain- 
ing them, the candidates for president of one com- 
pany present their viewpoints in the form of a one- 
act play. The stockholders at this meeting, moderated 
by a university professor, are asked to cast their 
votes and the readers are encouraged to do likewise 
through ballots inserted in the magazine—C. F. 
Youngberg. 

4116. Dugan, R. D. (State Farm Insurance Co., 
Bloomington, Ill.) Evaluating territorial sales ef- 
forts. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 107-110.—" The 
purpose of this investigation was to provide a better 
method of evaluating the sales efforts of different 
state sales organizations in the marketing of auto- 
mobile insurance. Nineteen measures representing 
quantitative production achievements, manpower sta- 
tistics, over-all market statistics, amount of business 
їп the area, and combinations of these were factor 
analyzed. Five factors emerged, two of which were 
not evaluative measures and three that might ulti- 
mately be used as such, The five factors were: 
Absolute Size, Potential per Agent, Over-all Effec- 
tiveness, Manpower Utilization, and Rate of Growth. 
Although the first two factors were not directly 
associated with the evaluation of the states, their 
presence gave some additional knowledge about the 
other three factors.”—Author summary. 

4117. Elijah, Leo z coe Sall Metot Gs 
Inc.) Agressive leadership: management ге- 
E ‘Advanc. Mgmt., 1960, 25(12), 26-28.—"In 
almost every organization there exist the very men 
that top management is searching for, but they are 
given other jobs." There is in general no "attempt 
fo uncover and develop the immense wealth of uncut, 
wntried talent waiting to be picked from within an 
organization's own ranks" The article concludes 
with a check list rating of the organization's effec- 
tiveness.—E. Q. Miller. 

4118. Glover, John D., & Lawrence, Paul R. 
A case study of high level administration in a 
large organization. Boston, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
ver. Grad. School Business Administration, 1960. 
vi, 120 р. $2.00.—After 4 years of operation of the 
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Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Management), concrete experiences, successes, and 
failures of the office were studied. Observations re- 
ported concern environment; functions and relation- 
ships of the office; patterns of administrative attitude, 
behavior, and results; and the role and place of the 
office in the Air Force organization. Comments, con- 
clusions, and implications re-emphasize facts already 
widely accepted as major management problems, 
namely, keeping perspective and working effectively 
with others. Students of administration will be en- 
lightened by the ways and means of managing these 
problems as reported in this case study.—M. С. 
Benton. 


4119. Hall, Edward T. (Washington School Psy- 
chiatry) The silent language in overseas business. 
Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38, 87-96.—For the executive 
wishing to do business in foreign countries, of equal 
if not greater importance than learning the physical 
language is the understanding of 5 other aspects of 
communication: the languages of time, space, ma- 
terial possessions, friendship, and agreements.—C. F. 
Youngberg. 


4120. Jackson, Jay M. (U. Kansas) The or- 
ganization and its communications problem. Ad- 
vanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(2), 17-20.—There are “four 
problems which people in organizations must solve 
in order to overcome barriers to communication" : 
(a) of trust or lack of trust, (b) of creating inter- 
dependence among persons, (c) of distributing re- 
wards fairly, and (d) of understanding and coming 
to common agreement about the social structure of 
the organization.—C. T. Morgan. 


4121. Katz, Robert L. (Harvard U.) Steps in 
determining effective administrative action. Ad- 
vane, Mgmt., 1959, 24(2), 12-16.—A detailed outline 
is presented for steps in determining action, aids to 
analysis of the situation, and clues to the quality of 
the solution—C, T. Morgan. 


. 4122. Kaufman, Herbert. (Yale U.) The for- 
est ranger: A study in administrative behavior. 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. xviii, 
259 р. $5.00.—Research on administrative behavior 
based on intensive study of 5 United States Forest 
Service District Rangers using "standard techniques 
of the political scientist" and a "pattern of data 
gathering . . . that followed the anthropological pat- 
tern.... Three things emerge (from this research). 
One is a description of the administration of the na- 
tional forests as an individual operation that gives 
some fresh insights into the behavioral dynamics of a 
specific large-scale organization. The second is a set 
of generalizations about organizations in general, 
propositions that can be tested against the experience 
of other organizations of all kinds, The third is a 
series of conclusions about the utility of looking at 
organizations from the viewpoint here proposed and 
attempted." —P. C. Apostolakos. 


4123. Kelsall, E. P. Psychological aspects of 
the failure of arbitration in Australia. Aust. J. 
Psychol. 1960, 12, 89-100.— The author discusses 
some of the most serious deficiencies and needed 
changes in the arbitration system in Australia. An 
understanding of psychological and sociological com- 
ponents of industrial conflict is held to be essential 
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to fundamental improvements in arbitration pro- 
cedures.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

4124. McGregor, Douglas. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) The human side of enterprise. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. х, 246 p. $4.95.—The 
basic assumptions about human nature and human 
behavior implied in the traditional approach to 
organization and management with the stress on 
direction and external control are compared with a 
proposed set of assumptions with the stress on inte- 
gration and self-control. The implications for man- 
agement in performance appraisal, salary adminis- 
tration, staff-line relationships, leadership, manage- 
ment development programs and other areas are 
discussed. Examples are used to illustrate and clarify 
points made, Selected references follow each of 16 
chapters, but no specific references are made to 
document the material presented.— T. R. Lindbom. 

4125. McNeill, W. I. (Chamber Commerce, Hart- 
ford, Conn.) Advances in human relations vs. ad- 
vances in science and technology. Advanc. Mgmt., 
1960, 25(7), 16-19.—The author deplores the lag in 
progress between technology and human relations 
management. lle suggests specifications for an ideal 
leader and weights each specification: character, in- 
tellectual honesty, dependability, moral courage— 
25%; previous success with subordinates—15%; 
sense of proportion, common sense, judgment, di- 
plomacy, personality—15%; administrative and or- 
ganizational success—15%; success in developing 
subordinates—15% ; knowledge of details of business 
—10% ; creativeness—5%.—E. Q. Miller. 

4126. Malcolm, Donald G., & Rowe, Alan J. 
Management control systems. New York: Wiley, 
1960, xvii, 375 р. $7.25.—"A symposium on Man- 
agement Information and Control Systems held at 
the System Development Corporation in Santa 
Monica, California, on July 29-31, 1959, was called 
to explore the present state of the art, likely future 
developments, and the need for research in the field. 
This book includes the papers which were presented 
at that meeting and a summary of the discussions 
that were conducted." The papers and remarks of 
the 22 symposium speakers from industry, education, 
and government are grouped into 7 sections. 1 paper 
deals with the opportunity for innovation in manage- 
ment controls; 4 papers concern present status of the 
concept of controls; 2 center around the impact of 
computers on the design controls; 3 discuss examples 
of automated controls; 5 are given to future possi- 
bilities in management controls and information sys- 
tems; 5 others deal with research in control system 
design; and, 2 talks summarize and conclude the 
symposium.—R. E. Chandler. 

4127. Mann, Floyd C., & Hoffmann, L. Richard. 
(U. Michigan) Automation and the worker: А 
study of social change in power plants. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1960. xiv, 272 p. $4.50.—The 
social and psychological effects of automation upon 
the workers and organizations of power plants were 
investigated in a controlled study of 2 plants, one of 
which was automated. 4 of the seven chapters con- 
cern the consequences of automation on the total or- 
ganization of the plants, job changes accompanying 
automation, problems associated with shift work, and 
various aspects of supervision. Other chapters dis- 
cuss the characteristics of automation and approaches 
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to studying it, describe the study setting and the de- 
sign of the project itself, and discuss the administra- 
tive and research implications of the project. (5 ap- 
pendices, 29-item bibliogr.) —R. E. Chandler. 


4128. Rosen, Hjalmar, & Weaver, Charles G. 
(U, Illinois) Motivation in management: A study 
of four managerial levels. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 
44, 386-392.—Can managers be properly spoken of 
as a class? 155 managers responded to а question- 
naire about their work. "Within the four levels of 
management studied, there was a high degree of 
commonality regarding conditions of work considered 
to be important. . . . In a sense, then, perhaps one can 
accurately talk about ‘management’ as a meaningful, 
cohesive class sharing common motivations regarding 
what they want from their work, if their responsi- 
bilities are defined in terms of job rather than or- 
ganizational effectiveness."—J. W. Russell. 


4129, Rowland, Virgil K. (American Manage- 
ment Ass.) Managerial performance standards. 
New York: American Management Association, 1960. 
192 p. $5.25.—Ап AMA handbook for operating ex- 
ecutives which describes a conference technique for 
the development of job descriptions followed by the 
definition of relevant performance criteria. Partici- 
pants in the conference are the incumbents of the job 
being described. The leader must be the line man- 
ager who is their immediate superior. Sessions be- 
gin with brainstorming and proceed through directed 
discussion until the material is organized and agree- 
ment is reached. Applications of the method to first 
line, middle management and top level jobs are de- 
scribed separately. The function of a staff man as 
coach is also explained—M. L. Kelly, 


4130. Schwartz, Solomon L., & Gekoski, Nor- 
man. (Temple U.) The Supervisory Inventory: 
A forced choice measure of human relations atti- 
tude and technique. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 
233-236 —Having human relations knowledge and 
skill for content, forced choice type items, and pro- 
visions for minimizing bias and fakability; the Su- 
pervisory Inventory was put to the test following its 
construction. The criteria used were ratings by 
Supervisors of supervisors and productive character- 
istics, 131 supervisors were Ss in the constructive 
phase; 73 supervisors in a different plant participated 
in the validation. “Although further refinement and 
validation are necessary, the present validities ob- 
tained are very encouraging."—J. W. Russell. 


4131. Sexton, Richard, & Staudt, Virginia. 
(Fordham U.) Business communication: A sur- 
vey of the literature. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
101-118.—Research on effective communication and 
the importance of practical considerations involved 
including methods, semantics, content, failure, and 
training are summarized and areas of current re- 
Search needs indicated. (178 ref.) —J. C. Franklin. 


4132. Tead, Ordway. (Harper & Bros., NYC) 

е ethical challenge of modern administration. 
Advanc. Mgmt., 1960, 25(10), 8-10— The ethical 
Challenge is that of certain declared moral and ethical 
intentions of our democratic American society. 

mong these are that each person is autonomous, 
ап end in himself with purposes of self-fulfillment, 
growth, and self-actualization which take precedence 
Over ends of all organizational dominances. Although 
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in any formal organization the individual has limited 
freedom within which he has to assume responsi- 
bility, he should be provided freedom to be creative 
in his own unique way for the function he is assigned 
to perform. The squaring of organization objectives 
with personal careers and the enrichment of the hu- 
man situation is the consummation of administrative 
power.—E. Q. Miller. 


4133. Ward, Lewis B. (Harvard U.) Putting 
executives to the test. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38, 
6-15, 164-180—A sample of 1861 businessmen re- 
sponded to a questionnaire survey on the uses and 
consequences of psychological testing in industry. 
A smaller number of interviews were also conducted 
among high level executives, The majority of com- 
panies represented are using tests for several pur- 
poses. The great bulk of executives have been favor- 
ably exposed to them and are favorably disposed to- 
ward them. They also say they are aware of dangers 
in the uncritical application of test results in place of 
thoughtful judgment.—C. F. Youngberg. 


4134. Wiksell, Wesley. (Louisiana State U.) 
Do they understand you? New York: Macmillan, 
1960. ix, 200 p. $4.95.—Intended "as a basic text 
for short courses in face-to-face business and indus- 
trial communication." Presents "specific suggestions 
for achieving improved communications.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


4135. Wright, Moorhead. (Crotonville Facility 
Operation, General Electric Co., Ossining, N.Y.) 
Individual growth: The basic principles. Per- 
sonnel, 1960, 37(5), 8-17.—From an intensive analy- 
sis of how people grow in business, General Electric 
Co. has formulated 10 basic principles: (1) Develop- 
ment is an individual matter; (2) All development 
is self-development. (3) Development programs can- 
not be based upon any set of ideal personality traits. 
(4) Day-to-day work is the chief source of develop- 
ment. (5) Opportunity for development must be 
universal. (6) The present job, rather than the 
promotional ladder, must be emphasized. (7) Man- 
aging is a distinct kind of work, (8) Decentraliza- 
tion of decision making is a prime instrument of de- 
velopment. (9) The responsibility for development 
belongs to the line manager. (10) Development in- 
volves moral and spiritual values. These 10 prin- 
ciples are suggested as guides for those interested in 
the development of реоріе.—/. M. Staudt. 


4136. Yoder, D. Ou vont les relations indus- 
trielles aux Etats-Unis? [What is the direction of 
industrial relations in the United States?] Travail 
hum., 1960, 23, 193-205.— The writer feels that, great 
as changes have been in the past 25 years, the next 
25 will show even greater developments. „Не predicts 
management striving for more specialized profes- 
sional competence, and sharper distinctions between 
ownership and management. The general manager 
will coordinate the contributions of staff managers. 
Unions will have more career leaders, will become 
less of a fraternal-type organization, and will have 
increasing responsibility for economic stabilization. 
Educational programs will include both union and 
managerial leaders.—R. W. Husband. 


S lso Abstracts 2965, 3358, 3370, 3371, 3373, 
pits 3653, 3803, 4096) 
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4137. Abbey, D. S., & Cowan, P. A. Incomplete 
visual feedback and performance on the Toronto 
Complex Coordinator. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
11, 43-45 "Two groups of male undergraduates 
(Ns = 10) from the University of Toronto practiced 
for 20 min. on the Toronto Complex Coordinator. 
The apparatus was modified for one of the groups so 
that visual representation of S's control movements 
was made intermittent. In the second group, Ss 
were provided with continuous visual representation 

. . of their tracking movements. As a group these 
latter Ss scored approximately 100% more matches 
per minute and were less variable in performance. 
These differences appear to be related to changes in 
tracking behaviour when visual feedback is incom- 
plete and discontinuous."—C. H. Ammons. 

4138. Allen, Patricia S., Bennett, Edward M., 
Kemler, Dorothy K., & Carter, W. K. (Tufts U.) 
Forced-choice ranking as a method for evaluating 
psycho-physiological feelings. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep., 1959, No. 58-310. ix, 123 p.—"Multiple forced- 
choice ranking methods were employed to assess 
comfort inducing or inhibiting characteristics of 
operational aircraft seats. . . . Two kinds of stimuli 
were judged: (1) descriptive terms selected by S to 
describe the sitting experience, and (2) portions of 
the posterior surface of the body (these were selected 
by S according to comfort level). In this way, the 
relative comfort profile of body parts was developed 
and compared to various seats and lengths of sitting 
time. The resulting profile patterns could be used 
in predicting success of seat design and suggesting 
design modification.” Ss were 24 males without 
previous experience in such seats and “who were 
representative of the range in height of U.S. 
Air Force personnel" (46-item bibliogr.)—M. В. 
Mitchell. 


4139. Bamford, H. E, Jr. (Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, Wash.) Human factors in man-machine 
systems. Hum. Factors, 1959, 1(4), 55-59. —"The 
field of human factors is analyzed in an effort to dis- 
Cover its scope and organization. Three orthogonal 
partitions of the field serve to define eight mutually 
exclusive, jointly exhaustive, and interdependent sec- 
tors. These are considered separately.” It is sug- 
gested that the 8 sectors comprise at once a general 
definition of the field of human factors and describe 
the scope of this relatively new profession —J. M. 
Christensen. 


4140. Carter, Charles W. (Convair, San Diego, 
Calif.) International list of human factors films. 
Нит. Factors, 1960, 2(2), 62-69 .—An annotated 
bibliography of films dealing with human factors 
problems is presented. The list is source categorized 
under: Government Agencies, Universities, Na- 
tional Societies, Industry—Aircraft, and Industry— 
General.—J. M. Christensen. 


4141. Chapanis, A. & Lindenbaum, L. E. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) A reaction time study of four 
control-display linkages. Hum, Factors, 1959, 1 
(4), 17.—"Fifteen subjects were tested on each of 
four different wooden models of stoves containing 
various control-burner arrangements. The experi- 
ment measured reaction times and efrors made by 
subjects who matched a control to a given burner as 
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quickly as possible. Subjects were tested for 80 
consecutive trials. The data show significant im- 
provement in performance throughout the 80 trials, 
No significant improvement is evident in the Second 
half of the trials, i.e., for trials 41 through 80. Analy- 
sis of the data for trials 41 through 80 shows one 
control-burner arrangement to be superior to all the 
others. Another arrangement is significantly worse 
than the best, but better than the remaining two."— 
J. M. Christensen. 


4142. Chapanis, A., Lucas, A., Jacobson, E. H. 
Mackworth, N. H., Ancona, L., & Iacono, б. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) L'Automation, aspects psy- 
chologique et sociaux. [Social and psychological 
aspects of automation.] Louvain, Belgium: Publica- . 
tions Universitaives, 1960. 113 p. Belg. Fr. 110— 
A collection of papers resulting from the Fifteenth 
International Congress of Psychology held in Lou- 
vain in 1957. The papers are concerned with a 
variety of psychological problems associated with the 
increasing trend towards remote and automatic con- 
trol of industrial, military and civilian machines, and 
vehicular equipment. Specific problems dealt with 
are man and machine responsibility sharing in sys- 
tem design; automation in the automobile industry; 
social psychological problems resulting from employee 
attitudes to technological change; and methods of 
research on human operator perceptual and response 
functions in tasks.—N. B. Gordon. 


4143. Colquhoun, W. P. (Medical Research 
Council, Cambridge, England) Temperament, in- 
spection efficiency, and time of day. Ergonomics, 
1960, 3, 377-378.—Detection of signals in a vigilance 
task was related to a measure of “Unsociability” in 
the morning, but not in the afternoon. 102 Ss were 
used—B, T. Jensen. 


4144. Conrad, R. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) Experimental psychology in 
the field of telecommunications. Ergonomics, 1960, 
3, 289-295.—4 examples and results are cited: rela- 
tive merit of telephone dialing and keying with and 
without letter prefixes, memory for numeric and 
alphanumeric numbers, relationship between „орега- 
tor level and time per call, and effect of machine lag 
upon letter-sorting performance. (see 35: 4192)— 
B. T. Jensen. 


4145. Contini, Renato; Drillis, Rudolfs, & Slote, 
Lawrence. (New York U.) Development of tech- 
niques for the evaluation of high altitude pressure 
suits. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 58-641. 
ix, 121 p.—"The daily variations in motivational 
state and incentives and inhibitions of the subjects 
become of extreme importance in the evaluation 0ї 
pressure suits by psychophysiological measures. 
(115 ref.) —M. B. Mitchell. 


4146. Dallenbach, J. Mensurations function- 
nelles pour l'adaptation de la machine à Thon 
[Functional measurements to adapt the machine 3 
man.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1960, , 
123-151.—It is not average anthropological dimen: 
sions which are needed in adapting machines to m 
but measurements within which 90 or 95% of ve 
ers could work comfortably on machines. Spec. 
equipment was used to take the measurements ibe 
sample of workers from various regions of France. 
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Various tables of the limits have been worked out 
and are presented in the appendix.—V. Sauna. 


4147, Devoe, D. B., & Saul, E. V. (USAF Cam- 
bridge Research Center, Bedford, Mass.) The Tufts 
index to human engineering literature. Hum. 
Factors, 1959, 1(4), 47-54.—This article briefly re- 
views some of the problems encountered in the de- 
velopment of a control system for human factors 
literature. The Tufts indexing and retrieval system 
for handling such problems is described. The in- 
dexing system is built around a topical outline (re- 
produced in the article) which embraces 15 major 
headings and numerous subheadings. It was de- 
veloped to meet such problems as heterogeneity of 


- subject matter, heterogeneity of used population, 


growth in the subject matter fields, addition of new 
areas, and efficiency in location and retrieval of items. 
—/. М. Christensen. 


4148. Gardner, Mark В. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) A study of talking distance 
and related parameters in hands-free telephony. 
Bell Sys. tech. J., 1960, 39, 1529-1552.—This paper 
outlines the problems and possible solutions of pro- 
viding satisfactory hands-free operation of the tele- 
phone. Preference indications were obtained under 
18 combinations of microphone and loudspeaker 
placement for 18 Ss with voice switching and 18 Ss 
without voice switching. The main finding was that 
proximity operation was favored under conditions of 
moderate to high reveberation, nonproximity opera- 
tions under conditions of low reverberation—A. M. 
Small, Jr. 


4149. Herman, E. E. (Hughes Aircraft Co., Cul- 
ver City, Calif.) Prospectus for human factors in 
electronics. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2(1), 9-13.—4 fac- 
tors inhibiting the acceptance of human engineering 
in electronics are listed: not being brought into new 
Programs early enough; lack of operational experi- 
ence (often an invalid criticism); newness of roles 
with a resultant lack of appreciation for contributions 
human factors personnel can make in mission analy- 
sis, decision functions, еїс.; and, finally, delegation of 
authority to personnel not qualified as “human factors 
Specialists.” 4 areas that will merit considerable at- 
tention by human factors specialists are: mission 
analysis, data handling, maintenance and check-out, 
and systems evaluation. In addition, it is suggested 

at more universities should establish formal human 
engineering training programs. Interim educational 
Measures might include on-the-job training and com- 
Pany-sponsored part-time graduate study—J. M. 

ristensen. 


„4150. Mason, P. L. Group participation in de- 
cision making. Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16(3), 
27-32.—This is a summary of studies having to do 
with this topic. (22 re£.) —J. L. Walker. 


4151. Page, J. К. (U. Liverpool, England) Some 
ergonomic problems confronting the building de- 
Signer. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 133-140.— "This article 
directs attention to needed fields of study. Discusses 
Problems of workman (environmental, materials 

andling, and safety) and factors affecting the users 
of buildings (anthropometric, energy expenditure, 


Of environmental factors).” (18 ref.) —B. T. Jen- 
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4152. Rohles, Frederick H., Jr. (Aeromedical 
Field Lab.) Behavioral measurements on animals 
participating in space flight. Amer. Psychologist, 
1960, 15, 668-669.—A twofold mission was estab- 
lished for a branch of the Aeromedical Field Labo- 
ratory: “(a) to measure animal behavior as affected 
by à accleration, noise, vibration, weightlessness, 
ionizating radiation, temperature extremes, and other 
environments peculiar to space flight; (b) to adapt 
standard laboratory apparatus for use in these en- 
vironments. . . . In adapting laboratory equipment for 
use in a space vehicle special consideration has to be 
given to volume, weight, and reduced electrical 
power. A miniaturized operant chamber for a 
mouse was developed and is shown in a figure. Spe- 
cial problems of engineering psychology applied to 
outer space flight are indicated.—S. J. Lachman. 

4153. Taylor, Franklin V. (USN Research Lab.) 

Four basic ideas in engineering psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 643-649.—4 most sig- 
nificant ideas in engineering psychology relate to: 
(a) the limited flexibility of the man, (b) the con- 
cept of the man-machine system, (c) the importance 
of human input-output relationships, and (d) the use 
of engineering models to describe the behavior of the 
human elements within a system, Major sections 
are; The Human has Limitations, The Concept of the 
Man-Machine System, Input-Output Relationships, 
Use of Engineering Models. (3 fig.)—S. J. Lach- 
man. 
4154. Tilton, John R., & Jensen, Barry Т. (Sys- 
tem Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) 
Facilitating self-evaluation in task-oriented group 
learning. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2(2), 92-96.—Sub- 
sequent to simulated missions the participating air 
crews may or may not be given knowledge of re- 
corded results and may or may not have a formal 
discussion period in which the mission is reviewed 
and suggestions for the modification of procedure are 
entertained, Each of these 4 possible combinations of 
knowledge of results and discussion were studied in 
an experiment which is reviewed but not presented 
in detail. It is tentatively concluded that the knowl- 
edge of results fed back to the crews should be 
demonstrably accurate, should not in itself imply 
standards of operation, and should not consist of a 
mass of apparently unrelated detail. Problems of 
leadership are also discussed—J. M. Christensen. 

4155. Webb, Sam C. (Emory U.) The com- 
parative validity of two biographical inventory 
keys. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 177-183.—The 
predictability of ACE scores, high school average 
grades and a math test, combined with a biography 
inventory, was tested against average grades for the 
3 quarters of the freshman year at Emory Univer- 
sity. A deviate and an external scoring key were 
compared, Over 500 hundred Ss for one year were 
compared with a similar number for another. Both 
keys yielded an improvement in predictability when 
the biographical inventory was included.—J. W. 
Russell. 

(See also Abstracts 3057, 3068, 3070) 


Systems 


4156. Flagle, Charles D., Huggins, William H., 
& Roy, Robert Н. (Eds.) (Johns Hopkins U.) 
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Operations research and systems engineering. 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. x, 889 
P. $14.50.—A set of 27 lectures delivered by 20 
authors in a course for managers in government and 
industry. 7 chapters consider introductory topics 
such as the historical development and future of these 
fields, the crisis brought about by expanding knowl- 
edge, the recognition of system engineering as a field 
with principles and processes for solving unique prob- 
lems, and surveys of present tools and techniques. 
16 chapters discuss specific methodologies such as the 
use of mathematical and other models, statistics, 
quality control, computers, inventory systems, linear 
programming, queueing theory, simulation techniques, 
game theory, symbolic logic, design of experiments, 
human engineering, information theory, flow-graphs, 
and techniques for studying system dynamics, feed- 
back, and stability. 4 chapters are case histories 
dealing with war games, hospital and newspaper 
operations, and the reporting system in a telephone 
company.—R, L. McCornack. 


4157. Garvey, W. D. (USN Research Lab.) A 
comparison of the effects of training and second- 
ary tasks on tracking behavior. J. appl. Psychol., 
1960, 44, 370-375.—In attempting to estimate what 
kind of a mechanism would best replace the human 
operator in a man-machine system, 6 sailors operated 
radar sets while their performance was studied by 
electronic computers (analog). The effects of train- 
ing and secondary scores were studied in terms of 
errors. The type of mechanism it would take to 
replace the man depended upon the level of training 
the man had received—J. W. Russell, 


4158. Licklider, J. C. R. (Bolt, Beranek, & New- 
man, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) Man-computer sym- 
biosis. /RE Trans. 1960, HFE-9, 4-11.—“Man- 
computer symbiosis is an expected development in 
cooperative interaction between men and electronic 
computers. It will involve very close coupling be- 
tween the human and the electronic members of the 
partnership. The main aims are (a) to let computers 
facilitate formulative thinking as they now facilitate 
the solution of formulated problems, and (b) to en- 
able men and computers to cooperate in making de- 
cisions and controlling complex situations without 
inflexible dependence on predetermined programs. 
In the anticipated symbiotic partnership, men will set 
the goals, formulate the hypotheses, determine the 
criteria, and perform the evaluations. Computing 
machines will do the routinizable work that must be 
done to prepare the way for insights and decisions in 
technical and scientific thinking."—C. T. Morgan. 


4159. Muckler, F. A. (Martin Co., Baltimore, 
Md.) Human factors research on weapon systems 
project teams. Hum. Factors, 1959, 1(4), 28-31.— 
“The research role of the human factors specialist on 
weapon systems project teams has been the subject 
of misunderstanding. Bound by other project roles, 
time limitations, complexity of phenomena, inadequate 
methodology and facilities, human factors project re- 
search has often left much to be desired. If effective 
project research is to be accomplished, there is a need 
for the development of (1) generalized research and 
development tools and (2) specific and detailed cri- 
teria for research methodology for the test and evalu- 
ation of complex man-machine weapon systems."— 
J. M. Christensen. 
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4160. Pollack, I. (Operational Applications Of- 
fice, USAF Command and Control Development Di- 
vision) Message uncertainty and message recep- 
tion. II. Lang. Speech, 1960, 25 174-177.—(see 
35: 273) “А previous experiment indicated (1) that 
the accuracy of message reception is relatively inde- 
pendent of the size of the message ensemble if the 
number of response alternatives is held constant; and 
(2) that the accuracy of monitoring performance is 
independent of the number of irrelavant response al- 
ternatives. The present study attempts to determine 
whether the same generalizations are warranted in 
the case where the message and response alternatives 
are randomly chosen from the English language, 
They are.”—A. E. Horowitz. 

4161. Taylor, F. V., & Birmingham, Н. P. That 
confounded system performance measure: A dem- 
onstration. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 178-182— 
Man’s performance in a man-machine system has pre- 
dictive value only in the system tested. What ap- 
pears to be the same task in connection with another 
system may yield quite unexpected results. To dem- 
onstrate this, analogue computer programs were de- 
signed and the human operator replaced by a com- 
pletely predictable amplifier. Several causes for the 
different results obtained with the different systems 
are analyzed—W. J. Koppitz. 


Displays 

4162. Baker, С. Н. (Defense Research Medical 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) Maintaining the level of 
vigilance by means of artificial signals. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1960, 44, 336-338.—In improving the per- 
formance of radar operators, what is the influence 
of the person watching him? 2 conditions having 25 
Ss each were established. In both Ss wore head- 
phones. There were real and artificial signals. The 
experimental group only was given knowledge of re- 
sults by a voice over the head-phones. Differences 
in results were compared by half-hour periods of 
time. Increase of signal frequency was also a vari- 
able. The increase in signal frequency and knowl- 
edge of results both improved performance of radar 
operators.—J. W. Russell. 


4163. Baker, Charles A., Morris, Dominic F., & 
Steedman, William C. (Aerospace Medical Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, О.) Target recognition 
on complex displays. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2(2), 
51-61.—This study was conducted to determine the 
speed and accuracy of form recognition as a function 
of: (a) the amount of distortion between the refer- 
ence form and the target form, (b) the number of 
irrelevant forms in the target display, and (c) the 
stimulus properties of the forms involved. The 
stimulus forms were generated by filing in, on à 
statistical basis, some of the cells of a 90,000-cell 
matrix. The Ss were shown a reference photograph 
of a target and instructed to locate that target on a 
display containing numerous other forms. Both cri- 
terion measures, viz. search time and errors, in- 
creased as a function of: (a) an increase in the num- 
ber of irrelevant forms on the target display and (b) 
an increase in the difference between the resolution 
of the reference form and that of the target display. 
A quantitative description of the targets, which сап 
be used to predict relative target difficulty, was de- 
veloped—J. M. Christensen. 
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4164. Bernberg, R. E. (North American Avia- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif.) A comparison of three 
flight attitude displays. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2(1), 
14-173 types of attitude displays (vernier side- 
scale, attitude ball, cross-hair bar) were evaluated in 
an X-15 flight simulator. 6 test pilots served as Ss. 
The task consisted of executing a simulated climb 
from zero to 25 degrees and holding the attained 
attitude for 60 seconds. The vernier scale was shown 
to be significantly superior to the other 2 in terms of 
deviation in pitch angle—J. M. Christensen. 


4165. Brown, 1. D. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) Many messages from few 
sources. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 159-168.—“62 naval 
ratings served as subjects in testing comparative re- 
action time to single and combined displays (com- 
bined display required responding ‘three’ when two 
signal lights were turned on simultaneously). . . . 
When up to 7 alternative stimuli were presented the 
... displays were equally efficient, by the criterion 
of reaction time. However, when 15 alternative 
stimuli were possible, the (single) display showed a 
significant advantage.” —B. T. Jensen. 

4166. Bowen, H. M., Andreassi, J. L., Truax, 
S, & Orlansky, J. (Dunlap & Associates, Stam- 
ford, Conn.) Optimum symbols for radar displays. 
Нит. Factors, 1960, 2(1), 28-33.—"Experiments 
were conducted to determine: 1) sets of geometric 
symbols which can be discriminated from each other 
and recognized with high accuracy under a variety 
of display conditions, especially those involving deg- 
radation of the image in ways similar to those that 
ocur on radar displays, and 2) the size and stroke 
width to height ratio desirable for symbols to be 
used on complex displays. The recommended sym- 
bols are illustrated in the report; symbol height 
should be % inch or more and the stroke width should 
be % to Yo of the height. Suggestions for com- 
bining auxiliary symbols with primary symbols are 
given.”—J, M. Christensen. 

4167. Churchill, A. V. (Defense Research Medi- 
cal Lab., Toronto, Canada) The effect of pointer 
width and mark width on the accuracy of visual 
interpolation. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 315-318.— 
In reading dials, how does the size of the pointer, 
compared to the size of the scale unit, and scale 
width, effect readability? 10 Ss were exposed to 17 
experimental conditions involving differences in view- 
ing distances, pointer position, pointer width, scale 
mark widths, and interval lengths. “The ratio of 
Pointer width to scale unit width has an effect on the 
optimal length of interval for interpolation in tenths. 
... Viewing distance might have an effect on optimal 
interval length."—J. W. Russell. 

4168. Forbes, T. W., Gervais, Edward, & Allen, 

errence. (Michigan State U.) Effectiveness of 
Symbols for lane control signals. East Lansing, 
Mich. : Author, 1958. 15 p.—This is a report of an 
experiment consisting of 2 parts: a laboratory study 
examined 6 selected symbols for reversing or clear- 
ing a lane of traffic, and a check of actual motorist 
Teaction to the most effective signals when installed 
on a bridge. The efficacy of certain symbols not only 
showed to advantage in the laboratory but also in 
actual traffic —D. E. Walton. 
re Holstein, David. (IBM, Bethesda, Md.) 

ffects of target width and crosshair width on 
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tracking performance. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 
365-369.—In improving the ability of radar operators 
to follow something appearing on radar screens, 
what is the best relative size of crosshair compared 
to that of the target? The use of the Optical Com- 
parator provided close control over variables under 
investigation and allowed recording of time and error 
scores. “An analysis of variance performed on the 
recovery time scores indicates that the target width 
and crosshair width main effects and their interaction 
are not statistically significant factors. . . . There is 
a tendency for decreased recovery time as target 
width increases, and an indication of an optimum 
crosshair width within the range of 262” and Vig”. — 
J. W. Russell. 

4170. McColgin, Franklin H. (Columbia U.) 
Movement thresholds in peripheral vision. J. Oft. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 774—779.—“Ап aircraft-type 
instrument, with a standard altimeter hand, was 
located at random positions on the concave, black 
surface of an 80-in. Fiberglas hemisphere. Four 
types of movement were investigated (clockwise and 
counter-clockwise rotation, vertical and horizontal 
motion). . . . the absolute velocity threshold of each 
type of movement was determined for each position 
using the method of limits. . . . The absolute thresh- 
old isograms on perimetric charts for both rotary and 
linear motion are elliptical in shape, with the hori- 
zontal axis approximately twice as long as the ver- 
tical axis... . Velocity and area swept by the instru- 
ment hand are significant factors in the perception of 
movement, but they are not similarly correlated for 
all types of movement.”—D. S. Blough. 


4171. Morrill, C. S, & Sprague, L. T. (Radio 
Corp. America, Burlington Lab.) Operator pref- 
erences for movement compatibility between radar 
hand control and display symbology. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 44, 137-140,—As determined by operator 
preferences, which of 2 ways of relating hand con- 
trols to what appears on a radar screen is better ? 
3 groups of Ss, totaling 62, were each exposed to 2 
display control relationships. They considered a way 
to relate hand movements directly to what appeared 
on the screen to be best.—J. W. Russell. 

4172. Mudd, S. A., & McCormick, E.J. (Pur- 
due U.) The use of auditory cues in a visual 
search task. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 184-188.— 
Can an operator in a man machine system monitoring 
an instrument display do it better if he has both 
auditory and visual cues? 50 college students were 
assigned randomly to one of 5 conditions tested. А 
simulated man machine visual display was used for 
visual search tasks; a headset was used for sound. 
“In general, it appears that auditory cueing can be 
used effectively in conjunction with a visual search 
task.”—J. W. Russell. N 

4173. Nolan, Carson Y. (American Printing 
House Blind, Louisville, Ky.) Readability of large 
types: A study of type sizes and type styles. Int. 
J. Educ. Blind, 1959, 9(2), 41-44.—"264 large-type 
readers, ages 8 years, 9 months to 20 years, 9 months 
and grades 4 through 12, were utilized in a study of 

characteristics. . . . Both legally blind and non- 
legally blind groups read 18-point type as rapidly 
as 24-point type . . . а common textbook type was 
read more rapidly than an experimental type.” —Au- 
thor summary. 
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4174. Seminara, Joseph L. (Lockheed) Speed 
and accuracy of matching tactually coded related 
pairs of items. Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 
128-133.—Where a machine operator is required to 
mate related pairs of equipment components (e.g., 
test jacks and receptacles), color codes or other 
visual cues are provided for readily identifying cor- 
rect pairs of items. In emergency situations, visual 
cues may not be available and tactual cues would be 
necessary. Using 6 blindfolded Ss it was found that 
matching of pairs of components identifiable by raised 
letters could be done accurately in reasonable periods 
of time, although longer periods than when visual 
cues are used.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 


4175. Seminara, J. L. (Lockheed Aircraft Corp.) 
Accuracy and speed of tactual reading: An ex- 
ploratory study. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 62-67.— 
“Three male and three female subjects read words 
and letters using the tactual sense only. Data pre- 
sented include speed and accuracy. Difficulties were 
experienced with certain letters and some words— 
particularly longer words."—B. T. Jensen. 


4176. Sidorsky, Raymond C. & Newton, John 
M. (General Dynamics Corp. Groton, Conn. Ап 
investigation of the one-surface contact analog 
display for use in submarine depth control Hum. 
Factors, 1960, 2(2), 70-75.—Both military and ci- 
vilian Ss performed simulated submarine-control tasks 
of depth-keeping and depth-seeking on the basis of 
information conveyed by a pictorial visual display. 
The display was a TV picture of a grid representing 
the "floor" beneath the submarine. The TV camera 
simulated depth by its height above the photographed 
grid and pitch by its viewing angle. Horizontal 
movement of the grid surface in the direction of the 
camera simulated forward movement of the sub- 
marine. While operator responses were qualitatively 
appropriate, the degree of precision required in the 
operational situation was lacking. It was concluded 
that auxiliary information is needed.—J/. M. Christen- 
sen. 


4177. Siegel, A. L, & Crain, K. (Applied Psy- 
chological Services, Wayne, Pa.) Experimental in- 
vestigations of cautionary signal presentations. 
Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 339-356—4 experiments are 
reported with respect to the effects of having a master 
cautionary signal, A master signal reduces the num- 
ber of peripheral signals missed. Data are presented 
regarding effects of various arrangements of auditory 
and visual signals and of types of lettering on sig- 
nals.—B. T. Jensen. 


4178. Tinker, M. A. (U. Minnesota) Legibility 
of mathematical tables. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 
83-87.—How do variables such as type size, arrange- 
ment of numerals in columns, and space vs. space 
affect the readability of mathematical tables? 4 
simulated pages of powers and roots were used with 
246 university student Ss. The results of the 9 
studies are described.—J. W. Russell. 


4179. Van Laer, John; Galanter, Eugene H., & 
Klein, Sherwin J. (Naval Air Material Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Factors relevant to the de- 
velopment of aircraft warning and caution signal 
systems. Aerospace Med., 1960, 31, 31-39.—Differ- 
ential characteristics of visual, auditory, tactual and 
other senses are discussed in terms of their feasibility 
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for use as warning and caution signals in aircraft, 
Research in these areas is suggested.—4. Debons. 


4180. White, Carroll T. & Ford, Adelbert, 
(United States Navy Electronics Lab., San Diego, 
Calif.) Eye movements during simulated radar 
search. J, Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 909—913.— The 
electrical method of eye-movement recording (the 
electro-oculogram, or EOG) was utilized to study 
visual search behavior while Ss monitored simulated 
radar displays. Information was obtained regarding 
the pattern of search employed, and the spatial dis- 
tribution and duration of fixations. These factors are 
discussed in regard to their effect on the detection of 
targets in displays of this kind—Author abstract. 


4181. Willis, Н. R. (McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Operator trends in marking a 
moving scale indicator. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2 
(1), 34-43.—"Although the moving scale, fixed 
pointer, type of indicator is undesirable for normal 
use, Occasions sometimes arise when it is appropriate, 
or its use is unavoidable. In one situation of this 
nature a dial required markings that would designate 
a quadrant on one side of 0 as North, and the other 
side as South. Another dial required markings on 
one side of 0 as Plus, and the other side as Minus. 
. .. A naive population of 40 randomly selected, 
male, senior high school students was used. Results 
showed that the right side of the moving scale should 
be marked N or + and the left side S or —. Pe- 
ripheral information disclosed correlation between 
score obtained and scholastic performance."—J. M. 
Christensen, 


4182. Woessner, Barbara L., Ross, Sherman, & 
Andrews, Т. G. (U. Maryland) Effects of speed- 
stress and display-control relationships on re- 
sponse discrimination. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 
95-111.—36 college students served as Ss. “А 
horizontal display of five lights was presented to the 
S singly in a temporally predictable but spatially un- 
predictable manner." S was to respond by pressing 
an appropriate switch. The signals were presented 
at 3 rates and the responses were to conform to 3 
display-control relationships (horizontal, vertical, and 
M pattern). As the rate of signal presentation and 
the apparent symmetry between the display and con- 
trol patterns increased, performance accuracy de- 
creased. Performance accuracy varied significantly 
with signal position. The most rapid rate of signal 
presentation was characterized by a steady improve- 
ment in performance, but the lesser rates showed а 
decline on the 3rd trial following improvement on the 
1st 2 trials. No change was revealed in the per- 
ceptual field with change in display-control relation- 
ships, rate of signal presentation, or time on task. 
(21 re£.) —H. Ruja. 


(See also Abstract 3044) 


Controls 


4183. Baker, D. Frederick, & Crawford, Billy 
M. (Aerospace Medical Lab.) Range limitations 
of the CRL Model 8 master-slave manipulator 
with the seated operator. USAF WADC tech. 
Note, 1959, 59-359. iii, 12 p—A study was con- 
ducted to determine the extent of limitations upon 
the inherent work range of the master-slave manipu- 
lator (CRL Model 8) when the operator is seated: 
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Contours of effective performance areas in 5 hori- 
zontal planes were determined —Journal abstract. 
4184. Bobbert, A. C. (Netherlands Inst. Preven- 
tive Medicine, Leiden) Optimal form and dimen- 
sions of hand-grips on certain concrete building 
plocks. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 141-148.—*Theoretical 
considerations led to the molding of 29 sets of hand- 
graphs, varying anthropometric data and hand posi- 
tions, Two subjects performed a standard task; six 
subjects, in a follow-up study, tested lifting power 
possible with different grips. A specific block design 
is recommended for use in the building industry."— 


B. T. Jensen. 

4185. Bradley, James V., Wallis, Ronald A. 

(Wright Air Development Center) Spacing of 
push button on-off controls. Engng. industr. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 1, 107-119.—If buttons on aircraft con- 
trol panels are spaced no more than 1% in. between 
centers, those with % in. diameter would be superior 
to larger diameters. But if the designer allows for 
intercenter spacing of 2 or more in., buttons as large 
as 1 in. in diameter may be of equal or greater ef- 
ficiency as compared with smaller controls. Errors 
can be expected to increase rapidly as the distance 
between push button centers is decreased below 1% 
in—C. F. X. Youngberg. 
‚ 4186. Klemmer, E. T. Dynamic factors in force 
judgment. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 39-42. — 
"S's judgment (N — 16) in the force discrimination 
situation could be partially predicted from knowledge 
of the dynamic response characteristics, but only 6 
to 11% of the uncertainty about S's call was ac- 
counted for even when the two best predictors (other 
than force itself) were combined. The best predic- 
tors .. . were peak velocity of movement and average 
velocity for the first half of the movement (or time 
for the first 45° of movement). The force build-up 
time, previous judgment and other measures were 
even poorer predictors of S's judgment on those trials 
in which the force itself was not changed."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

4187. McFadden, E. B. Swearingen, J. J. & 
Wheelwright, C. D. (FAA Aeronautical Center, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) The magnitude and direc- 
tion of forces that man can exert in operating air- 
craft emergency exits. Hum. Factors, 1959, 1(4), 
16-27.—Maximum pulling forces that adult males 
and females in various seated and standing positions 
can apply to aircraft exit handles were measured. 

0.3 in. D-ring handles were used, 1 protected with 
a rubber cover that increased its diameter to 0.67 in. 
Females exerted 19% more force using the rubber- 
covered handle. No information on males. Reduc- 
tions “obtained with the unprotected handle may be 
explained by the subjects’ complaint of pain and 
moderate trauma to the hand.” However, no controls 
for increased diameter afforded by the protective 
covering were introduced. Ss exerted 2 to 3 times 
as much force by jerking as by pulling steadily. 
Standing positions were better than seated positions 
and right-handed pulls were better than left-handed 
pulls (no information on preferred hand). Authors 
acknowledge that actual emergency conditions might 
alter the obtained maxima—J. M. Christensen. 

. 4188. Regan, James J. (Fordham U.) Track- 
ing performance related to display-control con- 
figurations. J. appl. Psychol, 1960, 44, 310-314.— 
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“The relative merit of six different display-control 
configurations was determined in a continuous track- 
ing task using both pursuit and compensatory track- 
ing, and position and rate control. Ninety-six Ss 
were tested, four on each of the 24 conditions of the 
experiment.” The combined-joystick configuration 
and the position control were superior for all condi- 
tions. Negative and limited findings were described. 
—J. W. Russell. 

4189. Singleton, W. T. (Coll. Aeronautics, Cran- 
feld, England) Ап experimental investigation of 
speed controls for sewing machines. Ergonomics, 
1960, 3, 365-375.—A series of experiments is re- 
ported; methods are described. Ноу ergonomic 
studies can stimulate engineering development is 
pointed out.—B. T. Jensen. 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


4190. Barch, Abram M. (Michigan State U.) 
Further studies of turn-signaling behavior. Pap. 
Mich. Acad. Sci. Arts Lett, 1959, 45, 303-311.— 
Signaling of a turn by automobile drivers at various 
types of intersections was studied. Relative fre- 
quency of turn-signaling for a given turn at a given 
intersection showed little change over periods up to 
2 years. Signaling frequency was increased by the 
presence of a following car within 400 ft. Signaling 
distance was not related to signaling frequency and 
was an unstable measure over time.—4. M. Barch. 


4191. Collins, J. В. & Langdon, F. J. (Dept. 
Scientific & Industrial Research) А survey of 
drawing office lighting requirements. Trans. Il- 
lum. Engng. Soc., Lond., 1960, 25, 87-114.—Physical 
and subjective evaluations of visual conditions in 10 
drafting rooms were carried out by trained lighting 
engineers. These results were compared with the 
corresponding reactions of the draftsmen who work 
in these rooms. General rules to produce satisfac- 
tory lighting and good user acceptance are given.— 
В. W. Wild. 

4192. Conrad, R. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) Letter sorting machines: 
Paced, flagged or unpaced? Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 
149-158.—"Seven operators in postal system were 
observed every three months for four observations, 
Letter sorting machines were lagged—that is, built-in 
delay. From data of study and related work it is 
concluded that operators could have sorted more mail 
by using an unpaced procedure.”—B. T. Jensen. 

4193, Cope, F. W. (USN Air Development Cen- 
ter, Johnsyille, Pa.) Problems in human vibration 
engineering. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 35—43.—“Меапз 
of transmission of vibration from the environment to 
the human are discussed as are some effects of vibra- 
tion on man and animals. Relation of experimental 
work to practical problems is mentioned and then 
several methods of vibration protection are de- 
scribed."—B. T. Jensen. | 

4194. Cotes, J. E, & Meade, F. (Medical Re- 
search Poor АУ Glamorganshire, England) 
The energy expenditure and mechanical energy 
demand in walking. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 97-120.— 
“12 male subjects walking motor-driven treadmill at 
various speeds on the flat and downhill ; some sub- 
jects also walked uphill. Discussion describes rela- 
tionships among body proportions and pace at various 
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An attempt is made to predict 


speeds and incline. 
(25 ref.)—B. T. Jen- 


walking energy expenditure.” 

sen. 

4195. Culbert, S. S., & Posner, M. I. (U. Wash- 
ington) Human habituation to an acoustical 
energy distribution spectrum. J. appl. Psychol., 
1960, 44, 263-266.—Do people become used to air- 
craft noises? “А group of 28 Ss showed a significant 
increase in tolerance for the jet-engine noise (in 
comparison to propeller noise) after two series of 
exposure trials a week for three consecutive weeks. 
The tolerance for the habituated group at the end of 
three weeks was also significantly greater than that 
Shown by 20 control Ss tested then for the first time. 
A test using additional Ss in another experiment cor- 
roborated the results of the first test.” People do 
tend to mind jet noise less with repeated exposure — 
J. W. Russell. 

4196. Elliot, E. (Admiralty Research Lab., Ted- 
dington, England) Perception and alertness. 
Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 357—364.—'" The paper reformu- 
lates current ideas of perceptual organization in 
watchkeeping, and attempts to explain why there are 
discrepancies of the kind mentioned. Partcular em- 
phasis is placed on the type of investigation which 
needs to be pursued in order to resolve present dif- 
ficulties."—B. T. Jensen. 

4197. Enoch, Jay M. (Washington U. Medical 
School, St. Louis, Mo.) Environmental stress as 
related to the visual mechanism. Hum. Factors, 
1960, 2(2), 76-83.—The effects of selected forms of 
environmental stress upon performance of a visual 
task are reviewed. Particular attention is devoted 
to those factors related to high-speed flight, high- 
altitude flight, and exposure to radiation. Tt is con- 
cluded that the finite response time of the O demands 
that: sensors with longer ranges be developed for 
use in high speed situations; the main problems in 
empty field, high speed viewing should have to do 
with increasing and maintaining O's efficiency dur- 
ing search; shielding against bright flashes of light 
should be provided whenever possible; and Os should 
be protected from invisible radiation.—J. M. Chris- 
tensen. 

4198. Fine, B. J., Cohen, A., & Crist, B. Effect 
of exposure to high humidity at high and moder- 
ate ambient temperature on anagram solution and 
auditory discrimination. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 
171-181.—"Ten Ss were exposed for 6%-hr. periods 
on four successive days to ambient dry/wet bulb 
temperatures of 70°/53°F, 70°/68°F, 95°/70.5°F, 
and 95°/92°F with minimal wind. The four-day 
sequences was replicated four times . . . the order of 
the conditions differing for each replication. Ss per- 
formed an anagram and an auditory discrimination 
task immediately after entering and just prior to 
leaving the experimental situation. The intervening 
time was occupied by group performance of . . . the 
game of ghost. . . . there was no increment or decre- 
ment in performance on either the anagram or audi- 
tory discrimination task that could be attributed to 
either high temperature or high humidity."—C. H. 

Ammons. 

4199. Fletcher, J. G., Lewis, Н. E., & Wilkie, 
D. R. (Defence Research Medical Lab., Toronto, 
Canada) Human power output: The mechanics 
of pole vaulting. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 30-34.— 
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"Through use of slow-motion pictures, speeds, tra- 
jectories and centers of gravity were obtained for 
champion pole valuters. Pole vaulting is described 
in terms of energy use, giving the characteristics of 
the most successful jump."—B. T. Jensen. 

4200. Fox, R. H. (National Inst. Medical Re- 
search, London, England) Heat stress and athle- 
tics. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 307-313.—A discussion of 
the mechanism of body cooling and acclimitization to 
heat precedes analysis of some problems of the mara- 
thon runner at the Rome Olympics. (19 ref.)—B. T, 
Jensen. 

4201. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne; Graff-Lonne- 
vig, V., & Hesser, C. M. (Karolinska Inst., Stock- 
holm, Sweden) Psychomotor performance in man 
as affected by high oxygen pressure (3 atmos- 
pheres). Acta physiol. Scand., 1960, 50, 1-7.—"Psy- 
chomotor performance (simple and choice reaction 
times and mirror drawing) of 10 subjects during ex- 
posure to oxygen at 3 atmospheres was compared 
with performance under normal air breathing at 1 
atmosphere. No statistically significant differences 
in psychomotor performance under the two conditions 
could be demonstrated. Nor did performance show 
any tendency to deteriorate with time within the 30 
min. period employed. The possible importance of 
these observations as criteria of concomitant physio- 
logical events is discussed.” (20 ref)—C. T. Morgan. 

4202. Graybiel, Ashton; Clark, Brant, & Zar- 
riello, J. J. Observations on human subjects liv- 
ing in a “slow rotation room” for periods of two 
days: Canal sickness. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. 
Rep., 1959, Proj. No. MR005.13-6001, Sub. 1, No. 
49. ii, 38 p.—"Five healthy subjects, and one control 
subject with vestibular function loss, were subjected 
to rotations varying from 1.71 rpm to 10.0 rmp in an 
effort to investigate consequences of prolonged con- 
stant rotation of human subjects in a slow rotation 
room. Symptoms reported by the healthy subjects 
arose directly or indirectly as a result of stimulation 
of the semicircular canals; thus, the term canal sick- 
ness is a useful designation." The experimental pro- 
cedure holds promise of usefulness in studies of or- 
biting, of semicircular canals, of motion sickness, and 
of the brain stem activating system.—L. Shatin. i 

4203. Grieve, J. 1. (Р.О. Research Station, Dollis 
Hills, London, England) Thermal stress in a single 
storey factory. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 297-306.—En- 
vironment conditions and energy expenditure were 
measured in different parts of the shop where work 
stress differed. Measurements and findings аге de- 
scribed. The discussion indicates changes made.— 
B. T. Jensen. 

4204. Grundy, J. T. (Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries, Ltd.) Application of regulations relating to 
the lighting of ships. Trans. Illum. Engng. Soc., 
Lond., 1960, 25, 115-130.—A review of the problems 
of lighting ships to meet navigational and safety re- 
quirements and to meet the comfort needs of pas- 
sengers and crew.—B. W. Wild. 

4205. Hanna, Thomas D., & Gaito, John. (U. S. 
Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) os 
formance and habitability aspects of d 
confinement in sealed cabins. Aerospace Med., 
1960, 31, 399-406.—6 naval enlisted men worked in 
a simulated space flight conditions for 7 days. Psy- 
chomotor and intellectual functions did not deteri- 
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orate under less than optimum physical conditions. 
More extended test periods with more complex tasks 
to be undertaken by the Ss are recommended.—A. 


Debons. 

4206. Hopkinson, R. G. (Dept. Scientific & In- 
dustrial Research) A note on the use of indices of 
glare discomfort for a code of lighting. Trans. 
illum. Engng. Soc., London, 1960, 25, 135-138— 
Тһе use of а glare index is advised in place of the 
more customary tables of recommended illumination. 
—B. W. Wild. 

4207. Kaehler, R. C. (U. Southern California) 
The effects of transverse accelerations and ex- 
ponential time-lag constants on compensatory 
tracking performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1637.—Abstract. 


4208. Kidd, J. S., & Kinkade, Robert G. (Ohio 
State U.) Operator change-over effects in a com- 
plex task. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59- 
235. iv, 12 p.—12 undergraduates trained as con- 
trollers performed a simulated air traffic control task 
with no fatigue decrement over a 3.5 hr. work period, 
but with a prominent “end-spurt.” During the first 
5 minutes after controllers were changed there was a 
loss in performance. When the replacement opera- 
tors were phased-in gradually, this loss was reduced 
in proportion to the amount of participation, but not 
completely eliminated. The best results were ob- 
tained when the replacement tended the standby radar 
scope for 6’ then began taking over the new entries. 
The least improvement occurred when the replace- 
ment merely listened in on the radio for 10—М. В. 
Mitchell. 


4209. Krendel, Е. S. (Franklin Inst, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) Design requirements for man gener- 
ated power. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 329-337.—Man 
must generate power as well as control. A review 
of some conditions to transferring power, of char- 
acteristics of muscles, and of some available data are 
presented. (15 ref.)—B. T. Jensen. 


4210. Lippold, О. C. J., Redfearn, J. W. T., & 
Vuco, J. (University Coll., London, England) The 
electromyography of fatigue. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 
121-132 — "Mechanical and electrical recordings were 
made of male and female subjects. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of alteration in form of action po- 
tentials, synchronization of motor units, effect on the 
integrated EMG, and fatigue in different muscles." 
—B. T. Jensen. 


4211. Murrell, К. F. H., & Tucker, W. А. (U. 
Bristol, England) A pilot job-study of age-related 
causes of difficulty in light engineering. Ergono- 
mics, 1960, 3, 74-79.—"Studies of age and job in 
ight engineering industry have shown that some jobs 
аге typically manned by younger men. Fifteen fac- 
tors associated with the work of 853 machinists were 
tated independently by two investigators. Nine fac- 
tors were discarded because of lack of variation or 
Tequirements for detailed measurement. Four of the 
Ting factors appear to be age-related.”—B. T. 

en. 


4212. Pepler, R. D. (Dunlap & Associates, Stam- 
ford, Conn.) Warmth, ours ane a background of 
quiet speech: A comparison of their effects on 
Performance. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 68-73.—'" Twelve 
Subjects in each of two experiments performed a 
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tracking task in normal and warm environments. In 
experiment 1 glare was introduced in the middle 20 
minutes; in experiment 2 the distraction consisted of 


. soft speech. Different effects were noted.”—B. T. 


Jensen. 


4213. Rath, R. (Ravenshaw Coll., Orissa, India) 
Measure of similarity in work curves. J. gen. 
Psychol, 1959, 61, 39-44.—S. ]. F. Philpott's hy- 
pothesis that work curves consist of random samples 
of cycles drawn from a hypothetical pool of general 
purpose waves is confirmed. Data came from the 
performance of two Ss on 4 mental tasks.—H. Ruja. 


4214. Redfearn, J. W. T. (Army Operational 
Research Group, Surrey, England) The eosino- 
penia of physical exercise. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 
17-29.—"An eosinophil count was made on soldiers 
in several conditions: on days of rest, on days on 
which overland marches were made, on treadmills 
adjusted to provide different task conditions, and 
marching to exhaustion: Results are reported and 
research procedures described.”—B. T. Jensen. 


4215. Roberts, D. F. (U. Oxford, England) 
Functional anthropometry of elderly women. Er- 
gonomics, 1960, 3, 321-327.—To obtain anthropomet- 
ric data for the design of flats to be occupied by old 
people living alone 78 residents of 1 such group of 
units showed considerable differences between them 
and younger persons. Data and descriptions of meas- 
ures are reported.—B. T. Jensen. 


4216. Simons, John С. (Aerospace Medical Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Walking under zero- 
gravity conditions. USAF WADC tech. Note, 
1959, No. 59-327. iii, 8 p.—Permanent magnetic 
sandals ... enable a man to walk with an approxi- 
mately normal gait under weightless conditions. All 
4 S reported an immediate spatial orientation of 
"down" being where their feet were, as soon as their 
body rotation stopped. A basic index was formu- 
lated to define magnetic requirements . . . to hold a 
subject stationary. А vector analysis of the l-g 
walking gait is made, and elements of a zero-gait for 
further study using variable power electromagnetic 
shoes are proposed. —U SA F WADC. 


4217. Tobias, Paul. (U. Southern California) 
Effects of radiation on performance. Hum. Fac- 
tors, 1959, 1(4), 8-15.—Experimental studies on the 
effects of various types of radiation on performance 
are reviewed. It is suggested that most of the stud- 
ies fail to control adequately for 1 or more of at 
least 11 confounding variables (i.e, altered motiva- 
tion, species differences, rate of absorption, etc.) In 
addition, there is often no assurance that the meas- 
ures used were sensitive enough to detect other than 
gross changes in performance, Keeping in mind 
these limitations, the evidence seems tentatively to 
indicate decrements in conditioning, discrimination 
and activity, and manipulation tasks; while effects on 
maze learning varied (depending on species and dos- 
age) from decrement to improvement in different 
experiments. Some requirements for adequate ex- 
perimentation in this area are outlined—J. M. Chris- 


tensen. 

4218. Veil, Claude. (French League Mental Hy- 
giene, Paris, France) Aspectos médicopsicológicos 
de la industrializacion moderna. , [Medicopsycho- 
logical aspects of modern industrialization.] Rev. 
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Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 791-814.—One 
of the most serious problems of industrialization is 
the adaptation of man to machine and work pro- 
cedures. Human relations difficulties, health, in- 
security, and other problems endanger the nervous 
equilibrium of the worker. Ways of dealing with 
these psychological problems preventively are dis- 
cussed. (55 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson, 

4219. Wachsler, R. A., & Learner, D. B. (Gen- 
eral Motors Technical Center, Warren, Pa.) Ап 
analysis of some factors influencing seat comfort. 
Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 315-320.—18 Ss using different 
seats reported comfort ratings of seats and discom- 
fort in specific body parts. Factor analysis of inter- 
correlations of 11 variables suggests 2 factors, one 
of which seems unrelated to overall comfort.—B. T. 
Jensen, 

4220. Waldram, J. M. (General Electric Co., 
Ltd.) A note on calculations of disability glare, 
veiling and contrast. Trans. Illum. Engng. Soc. 
Lond., 1960, 25, 131-134.—A graphical method of 
plotting object and background luminance to obtain 
the effects of disability glare and veiling haze is 
presented.—B. W. Wild. 

4221. Warburton, F. W. Examination of Phil- 
pott's theory of the work curve by orthodox sta- 
tistical techniques. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 11, 
29-30.—"Recent data on fluctuations in mental 
work utilizing current statistical techniques are 
presented and discussed in terms of Philpott's previ- 
ous work."—C. H. Ammons. 

4222. Wilkie, D. R. (University Coll, London, 
England) Man as a source of mechanical power. 
Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 1-8.—"Information about me- 
chanical horsepower produced by a man is given for 
several tasks. Physiological bases of muscular exer- 
Cise and experimental data are included."—B. T. 


Jensen. 
(See also Abstract 3152) 


AccIDENTS & SAFETY 


4223. Banarjee, Debabrata. (Calcutta, India) 
Study of reaction-time and concrete intelligence 
upon accident causation of some industrial work- 
ers. Indian J. Psychol, 1956, 31, 136-138.—In a 
group of 72 factory workers, intelligence did not cor- 

‚ relate significantly with accident-rate. A significant 
negative correlation (— .54) was obtained between 
reaction-time and accident rate.—C. T. Morgan. 

4224. Crawford, Paul L. (Ohio Power Co, 
Portsmouth) Hazard exposure differentiation 
necessary for the identification of the accident- 
prone employee. J. appl. Psychol. 1960, 44, 192- 
194.—Because the theoretical and actual accident 
distributions for 737 workers were so much alike 
and few accident-prone individuals were identified, 
a critierion-group study of personality differences by 
accident-proneness was impractical. The importance 
of this controlling of the hazard-exposure variable 
was emphasized.—J. W. Russell. 


4225. Forbes, T. W. (Michigan State U.) Hu- 
man factors in highway design, operation and 
safety problems. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2(1), 1-8.— 
On urban freeways, peak hour traffic leads drivers to 
operate vehicles at time spacing less than their fast- 
est emergency reaction time. Factors affecting speed 
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and accuracy of driver judgment and response haye 
become critical. Driver perception, judgment, and 
response time (measured by driver lag in accelera- 
tion and deceleration) can be affected by highway 
design features. Experimental studies of factors af- 
fecting driver responses when combined with mathe- 
matical analyses based on such driver-vehicle-high- 
way responses may explain differences in maximum 
traffic flow at which self-limiting stoppage occurs 
without adequate physical causes in heavy traffic, 
Human engineering data suggests ways of obtaining 
more efficient driver-vehicle-highway-environment in- 
terrelationships and, thereby, more efficient and safer 
operation of highways. Examples of such informa- 
tion and studies are given.—J. M. Christensen. 


4226. Hakkinen, Sauli. (Inst. Occupational 
Health, Helsinki, Finland) Traffic accidents and 
driver characteristics. (Scientific Research No. 
13) Helsinki, Finland: Finland’s Institute Tech- 
nology, 1958. ix, 199 p. $3.00.—This monograph 
presents a study of traffic accidents in 2 parts: a 
statistic study of traffic accidents from data collected 
on about 1000 bus and tram drivers and an experi- 
mental study of 1000 of these drivers in which 14 
tests were used, many of them new. Detailed treat- 
ment of about 300 variables gave significant differ- 
ences between groups of safe drivers and the accident 
drivers. The interdependence of the most important 
variables was investigated by means of correlation 
and factor analysis; cross-validation studies were 
done. Motor hastiness and distractability were 
among factors reportedly giving rise to accident 
proneness of drivers.—D. E. Walton. 


4227. Kundu, Ramanath. (Calcutta, India) А 
study of accident susceptibility by word associa- 
tion test. Indian J. Psychol, 1958, 33, 249-257.— 
The word associations, and the reaction times of as- 
sociations, were recorded for a test of 20 words on 
3 groups of workers: one without accidents, another 
with 1 accident, and another with more than 1 acci- 
dent. Certain associations appeared to distinguish 
among the groups; so did reaction times to certain 
words.—C. T. Morgan. 


4228. Lauer, A. R. The psychology of driving: 
Factors of traffic enforcement. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1960. xxvii, 324 р. $10.50— 
A collection of papers published elsewhere by the 
author and his students based for the most part on 
experiments or statistical analyses. A run-down of 
psychological categories involved in safe driving such 
as perception, motor skill, personality, and emotion. 
History of driving laboratories and description of a 
wide range of tests and driver training programs. 
Hints on public relations for law enforcement peo- 
ple and traffic engineers. Legibility of license plates 
—size and proportion of numerals, shape, and color. 
Individual differences in drivers—some can go fastet 
with impunity; sex differences are most pronouns 
with youth and females are superior. Detailed tech- 
nical description of 1 experiment on rest ponen 
Various comments or proposals regarding safety, for 
example: attitudes are more important than EU 
drivers' licenses might be graded for different lev : 
of proficiency, the city border is a critical point is 
cause of shift from rural to urban driving, Dd 
along the roadside facilitate perception of how on 
driving. Except for 1 chapter, the book is writ 
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down for the lay reader rather than the professional 
psychologist. The need for more experimental work 
is stressed throughout.—H. E. Burtt. 


4229. Porterfield, A. L. (Texas Christian U.) 
Traffic fatalities, suicide and homicide. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1960, 25, 897-901.—Assuming "that a 
significant number of drivers of ‘death dealing’ cars, 
as well as their victims, have attitudes similar to 
those who become involved in suicide and homicide," 
age-adjusted rates of death from motor vehicle acci- 
dents were compared with suicide and homicide rates 
for white males and females in the 60 largest United 
States metropolitan centers in the 1949-51 period. 
The comparisons also were made by states. The ob- 
tained correlations were significantly positive. It is 
suggested that “aggressive, hazardous driying is 
likely to be characteristic of persons similar to those 
who have suicidal or homicidal or both tendencies— 
and vice versa.”—L. Berkowitz. 


4230. Solem, A. R. On frustration effects in 
accident behavior. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 7, 142.— 
“Each of 17 male Ss were given approximately 200 
trials on an apparatus which called for a precise and 
delicate motor response to a visual problem. . . . With 
continued failure to solve the visual problem, (a) 
hypotheses" as to the solution tended to become 
simpler and (b) motor responses, as measured by 
Shock frequency and kymograph recordings, increased 
in variability and intensity. Nevertheles, the experi- 
ment is merely exploratory and cannot be considered 
a valid test of frustration effect since there was no 
evidence either from observation or in the data, that 
the frustration threshold for any S was exceeded."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


4231. Baker, G. A., Amerine, M. A. Roessler, 
E. B., & Fillipello, F. (U. California, Davis) The 
nonspecificity of differences in taste testing for 
preference. Food Res., 1960, 25, 810-816.—“Atten- 
tion has been called to the confusion that may arise in 
consumer preference testing due to difference in di- 
rection of preference and subliminal considerations. 
An operationally meaningful method of structuring a 
definite universe of potential consumers has been 
given with a suggestion as to how to test an ob- 
served structure against any hypothetical or other 
observed structure.” The method is demonstrated 
through application in an experiment on food pref- 
erences.—D. R. Peryam. 


4232, Bryan, Glenn L., & Rigney, Joseph W. 
(U. Southern California) Emotional behavior of 
airline passengers. Aerospace Med., 1960, 31, 123- 

6—Emotional behavior of airline passengers is 
surveyed to determine the influence of hostess reac- 
tion to them. Types of emotion displayed are cate- 
Borized. Implications of how advances in air trav 
will affect the role of the hostess in meeting the 
Problems caused by emotional behavior of passengers 
are discussed.—4. Debons. 


i283. Cozan, Lee W. (United States Dept 
eal, Education, Welfare, Washington, 

[ре of mailing and effectiveness ОЁ direct ma: 
advertising. J. appl. Psychol, 1960, 44, 175-176 
1253 Ist-class mail yield higher responses than 3rd- 
Class? A professional periodical tried it out In 2 
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experiments one using 10,000 units with 1st- and 
the other 10,000 with 3rd-class mail 1st-class mail 
by far was the most effective—J. W. Russell. 

4234. Ferris, George. (General Foods Corp., 
White Plains, N.Y.) A new model for consumer 
testing. Food Res., 1960, 25, 802-809.—A statistical 
model is proposed for application to consumer pref- 
erence testing by the paired comparison method 
which permits estimation of: (a) proportions of con- 
sumers who can and cannot really discriminate be- 
tween the samples, (b) proportion of non-discrimina- 
tors who will behave as if they could discriminate, 
and (c) proportions of discriminators preferring each 
of the samples. The model is completely worked out, 
difficulties are discussed, and an example is calculated. 
—D, R. Peryam. 

4235. Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior. The adoption of new products: Process 
and influence. Ann Arbor, Mich.: FRHB, 1959. 
ii, 49 р. $3.00.—The report of 2 seminars. The rate 
of adoption of new products, the kind of people who 
do the adopting, and the factors which influence the 
rate of adoption at various periods in the early life 
of a new product were studied, using midwest farm- 
ers as the research population. The rate of adoption 
was found to be determined by a constellation of 
decisions: the complexity of the change required by 
the new product, the risk, the cost, and the visibility 
of possible returns to the adopter. 5 types of adopters 
were identified according to time of their adoption of 
new products. These groups were characterized in 
terms of size of farm owned, amount of risk capital 
available, orientation to local community, mass media 
read or heard, sources of information used in learn- 
ing about new products, etc. This book is of par- 
ticular interest to social psychologists in the market- 
ing field—J. К. Cornog. 

4236. Gruen, Walter. (Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Preference for new products and its rela- 
tionship to different measures of conformity. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 361-364.—How important is 
newness and conformity in determining consumer 
choice? Slides showing dated products were viewed 
by the 114 student Ss. “Теп undated control slides 
alternated with the random presentation of the other 
20. The Ss were also given a scale measuring other- 
directedness, a behavior inventory which measured 
the degree to which they attributed personal or social 
reasons to a variety of behavior descriptions, and a 
scale measuring acceptance of so-called American 
core culture values. Some of the Ss were also sub- 
jected to the Asch conformity situation." А striking 
lack of evidence favoring conformity and newness 
motives was found.—J. W. Russell. s ©, 

‚ Haskin . B. (Curtis Publishing 
Н P of the Abstraction 


Philadelphia, Pa.) Validation ٤ 
Index as a tool for content-effects analysis and 


content analysis. J. appl. Psychol, 1960, 44, 102- 
106.—How does the degree of abstractness ( Abstrac- 
tion Index) of a magazine article affect reader inter- 
est and satisfaction? 340 readers of a magazine were 
interviewed about readership and satisfaction of items 
read. 10 hypotheses were tested. Abstractness dis- 
courages persistence but favors satisfaction. The 
Abstraction Index is useful—J. W. Russell. 

4238. Haskins, Jack B. (Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Title-rating: A method for 
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measuring reading interests and predicting read- 
ership, Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 551-565.— 
The development, validation, and cross-validation of 
a method for predicting actual readership of maga- 
zine articles is described. The method entails having 
Ss indicate degree of interest via a thermometer-type 
scale from reading magazine titles and subtitles. A 
verbal interest scale also tried did not prove to be a 
reliable predictor of actual reading behavior —W. 
Coleman. 

4239. Hattwick, Mel S. The new psychology 
of selling. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 276 р. 
$5.95.—A popular treatment of sales psychology. 
Numerous case histories, list of basic wants, specific 
sales training suggestions, and examples of applying 
psychology to sell intangibles.—D. W. Twedt. 

4240. Heiskell, Andrew. (Time, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.) The role of marketing research in today's 
business management. Mich. State U. Bus. Top., 
1959, 7(1), 13-20.—Management and researchers 
must learn to communicate if a major breakthrough 
in research is to be achieved. Often obsolete con- 
sumer data are used or research is done too late be- 
cause management does not understand research. 
Today, hope is possible because of different scientific 
disciplines which are being applied to the problems 
of marketing. Our task now is to develop our ability 
to distribute and consume goods, rather than to pro- 
duce тоге. —М. F. Estep. 

4241. Levitt, Theodore. (Harvard U.) Market- 
ing myopia. Harv, bus. Rev., 1960, 38, 45-56.— 
Company leaders must find ways of uncovering the 
needs and wants of people and then satisfy these if 
the organization is to continue to grow and prosper. 
Consumer motivation studies should occupy a promi- 
nent place in the total marketing plan —C. F. Young- 
berg. 

4242. Sather, Lois A., & Calvin, Lyle D. (Ore- 
gon State Coll.) The effect of number of judg- 
ments in a test on flavor evaluations for prefer- 
ence. Food Technol., 1960, 14, 613-615 —For each 
of 4 foods (canned peaches, hamburger, tomato juice, 
and green beans) 20 samples having known flavor 
differences were rated for preference by 175-190 un- 
trained Ss. The 20 samples were divided into 4 
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groups and were judged in 1 continuous test period. 
Each group was presented in each possible order 
(Ist-4th) an equal number of ётё. Significant 
preference differences were found within all groups 
of all products. With tomato juice, discrimination 
among samples in the 1st group was poorer than for 
the other groups; otherwise order did not signifi- 
cantly affect discrimination.—D. R. Peryam. 

4243. Simone, Marion; Sharrah, Nancy, & Chi- 
chester, C. O. (U. California, Davis) Instant 
bread mix: Consumer evaluation of prepared 
bread. Food Technol., 1960, 14, 657—661.—Instant 
breads made with 4 different flavoring preparations 
were evaluated for preference by a 12-member trained 
panel using the paired comparison method and by a 
consumer panel of 100 households. Each household 
used a different bread each week, and all family mem- 
bers rated degree of liking and opinions about texture 
on a 7-point scale. Both panels indicated the same 
flavor preparation as superior and the others as equal. 
Younger and older age groups rated the bread sig- 
nificantly higher than did the middle age groups; 
females rated it significantly higher than did males. 
—D. R. Peryam. 

4244. Trier, Howard; Smith, Henry Clay, & 
Shaffer, James. (Mead Corp, Chillicothe, О.) 
Differences in food buying attitudes of house- 
wives. J. Market., 1960, 25(1), 66-69.—Housewives 
in Lansing, Michigan, were asked to rate on a 5- 
point scale 37 statements about the influences they 
felt in their food buying decisions. (The group of 
242 women was selected to be representative of in- 
come groups in Lansing. The statements were se- 
lected on the basis of preliminary interviews and 
covered 8 areas of decision-making influences judged 
to be important.) The replies (ratings) were ana- 
lyzed by Cattell’s principle component method, and 8 
factors were isolated. In order of importance of their 
influence (ie, percent of variance accounted for) 
the factors were: cost of food, friends, parents, hus- 
band, food preparation time, food value, food quality, 
mass media. Some factors appeared to be related to 
certain socioeconomic variables, personality traits, 
and role- and self-perceptions.—H. W. Daniels. 


(See also Abstracts 2896, 3778) 
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4245. —————. José Germain Cebrian. Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 249-256.—Biography, por- 
trait, and 100-item bibliography.—W. W, Watten- 
berg. 

4246, —— ——. Leon Abgarovich Orbeli. Dokl. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 124, 503-506.—The sci- 
entific life and contributions of L. A. Orbeli, to 
whom fell the "responsibility of developing the sci- 
entific heritage of Pavlov" at the latter's death in 
1936, are related. Orbeli died in December of 1958 
at the age of 76.—/. D. London. 


4247. —————. George K. Bennett. Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1960, 10, 129-133.—Brief biography, por- 
trait, and list of principal publications —W. W. Wat- 
tenberg. 


4248. ————. Joseph Zubin. Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1960, 10, 183-189.— Brief biography, portrait, 
and 112-item bibliography—_W. W. Wattenberg. 
.4249, ————. Pierre Oléron. Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1960, 10, 59-62.—Brief biographical note, por- 
trait, and 42-item bibliography —W. W. Wattenberg. 

4250. Anon. Georgii Vladimirovich Folbort. 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 639-640.—The 
life and scientific activity of one of Pavlov's closest 
followers, С. V. Fol'bort, are sketched. Не died 
C 17, 1960, at the age of 76. Рота. —/. D. 

ondon, 


4251. Anon. К 80-letiiu so dnia rozhdeniia N. 
A. Rybnikova. [On the 80th birthday of N. A. 
Rybnikov.] op. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 186-187.— 
The psychological contributions of Rybnikoy are 
listed. He introduced the biographical method into 


Russian psychology. D. London. 

4252. Canestrelli, Leandro. (U. Rome, Italy) 
Mario Ponzo: 1882-1960. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 
78, 645-647.—Obituary, portrait—R. H. Waters. 


‚4253. Ellenberger, Henry. (Topeka, Kan) e 
1 


Ма list of writers directly influenced by him, and a 
, St of critiques of his work.—B. S. Aaronson. 


4254. Sato, Koji. (Kyoto U., Japan) Prof. E 
ward C. Tolman.  Psychologia, 1960, 3, 1. 
Obituary. 

4255. Takagi, S. Prof. Tatsuro Yatabe. 
chologia, 1958, 1, 211-212.—Obituary. 

4256. Wallerstein, Robert S. (Menninger Found, 
Topeka, Kan.) Helen D. Sargent and the Psy- 
chotherapy Research Project of The Menninger 
Foundation. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 159— 
163.—A tribute to the late Helen D. Sargent and 
a review of her contributions to the planning and 
executing of the Psychotherapy Research Project. 
This issue of the Bulletin constitutes the 3rd report 
of the project—W. A. Varvel. 
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4257. Chiba, Tanenari. Das Problem der Pri- 
oritat des Gefühls in Bezug auf die Klassification 
des Bewusstseins. [The priority of emotion as 
regards classification in consciousness] Tohoku 
psychol. Folia, 1960, 19, 1-16.— Consciousness 
streams, that is, acts as a unified whole. Cognition, 
emotion, and volition comprise the materials of con- 
sciousness, of which feeling is ascendant, feeling 
plays an important part in science and philosophy, 
and ethics and religion, which are volitional, Art 
takes precedence of all these, and the true, the good, 
and the wise are beautiful.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4258. Grashchenkov, N. I. (Moscow, USSR) ! 
Relationships between British and Russian medi- 
cine and neurology, and the role of the National 


Hospital, Queen Square, London, in the develop- . 


ment of Russian neuropathology. J. Neurol. Neu- 
rosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 185-190.—4A lecture de- 
livered at the centenary celebration of the National . 
Hospital, London. This review of developments б. 
from the 16th century to the present includes a brief | 


discussion of Pavlov’s forerunners and of the his- 


torical setting of his work.—M. L. Simmel. 

4259. Hirano, Toshitsgu. (U. Tokyo, Japan) | 
Japanese studies related to Prof. Tolman’s view- 
point. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 2-6.—A discussion 
of studies under the headings of "General Studies,” - 
"Experiments of Detention and Time Discrimina- - 
tion" "The Spontaneous Alternation,” “Latent — 
Learning,” “Disproof of the Law of Effect,” and 
“Spatial Learning.” (91 ref.)—C. Т. Morgan. 

4260. Hunt, J. McV. (U. Illinois) Experience 
and the development of motivation: Some rein- 
terpretations. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 489-504. 
—This research is concerned with certain deriva- 
tives of drive theory; i.e, all behavior is motivated, 
habits are acquired when they lead to the reduction 
of stimulation within the nervous system, and con- 
ditioned drive and fear have generally yielded posi- 
tive results. There exists a number of studies deal- 
ing with fear which are not easily incorporated into 
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drive theory but which can be dealt with in terms of 
an “incongruity-dissonance” conception of the genesis 
of fear. Several. implications of this approach to 
the study of motivation are presented—W,. J. Meyer. 

4261. Kupalov, P. S., Ot redaktsii. [From the 
editors.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 797- 
798.—Pavlovian theory is seen as the crowning ex- 
tension of Darwinism, culminating in the introduc- 
tion of the “second signal system, represented by 
word [utilization], speech activity, [and] abstract 
thinking in man.” It was, moreover, the “concep- 
tion of the conditioned reflex, based on the evolu- 
tionary principle, [that] provided Pavlov's disciple, 
L. A. Orbeli, with the opportunity to embark upon 
a systematic analysis of evolutionary physiology and 
pathology of higher nervous activity."—/. D. 
London. 

4262. Leont’ev, A. N. (Moscow State U., US- 
SR) Biologicheskoe i sotsial'noe v psikhike che- 
loveka. [The biological and the social in man's 
psyche.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 23-38.—Evi- 
dence is cited to show that the "most important 
result of humanization of the brain" consists of 
"transformation of the cortex into an organ capable 
of forming [functional] organs," so that the brain 
does not possess inherited “human capacities, but 
only the capacity for formation of these capacities." 
To believe the contrary introduces into psychology 
"racial and national discrimination" and encourages 
the belief in the "right to genocide and wars of 
extermination.”—J, D. London. 

4263. Majorino, Maria G. George Herbert 
Mead e la psicologia sociale. [George Herbert 
Mead and social psychology.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 
26, 11-27.—G. H. Mead addressed the fundamental 
problem of the origin and nature of human per- 
Sonality in biosocial terms. He considered the 
evolution of the rational individual to take place in 
Social situations, of which language is the important 
feature. (English summary)—C. T. Morgan. 


4264. Ramul’, К. A. (Tartu U., USSR) Iz is- 
torii psikhologicheskogo éksperimenta. [From 
the history of the psychological experiment.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 137-144 — The main stages in 
the historical development of the psychological ex- 
periment, exclusive of the present, are discussed 
along with the factors behind this development.— 
I. D. London. 


4265. Teplov, B. M. Ob istoricheskoi otsenke 
psikhologicheskoi kontseptsii М. N. Lange. [On 
the historical evaluation of the psychological con- 
ception of N. N. Lange.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 
145-148.—The author disputes A. A. Shtein’s neg- 
ative evaluation of his views on N. N. Lange's 
work and position in Russian psychology.—/. D. 
London. 

4266. Vértes, András O. (Hungarian Acad. Sci- 
ences, Budapest) Egy XVIII. századi magyar 
lélektani dolgozat. [A Hungarian psychological 
paper of the 18th century.] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 
1960, 17, 50-59.—A paper written by Mihaly Fronius 
(1761-1812) describing “the wild man of Brasso” 
from a psychological point of view is transcribed 
and discussed by the author. (Russian & English 
summaries)—E. Friedman. 


(See also Abstract 5135) 
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4267. Boring, E. G. (Harvard U.) The psy- 
chologist’s concept of mind. /. psychol. Res., 
Madras, 1960, 4, 95-101—Mind is discriminative 
behavior. “Use those concepts of mind that promote 
science with the least awkwardness, the least cir- 
cumlocution but, when confusion or disagreement 
arises, try reducing the concepts to their operational 
equivalents." —U, Pareek. 

4268. Kardos, Lajos. (U. Budapest, Hungary) 
A lélektani kisérlet. [The psychological experi- 
ment] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 1960, 17, 9-19— 
The problems of subject matter and method of 
Psychology are assessed in the light of the history 
of scientific psychology. Since the introduction of 
the experimental method in psychology, the question 
of subject matter is seemingly ignored. The ques- 
tion whether “mental phenomena" or behavior is ob- 
served needs clarification in order to evaluate ex- 
perimentation. The solution offered by the author is 
the realization of the biological basis of the rela- 
tionship between behavior and mental phenomena; 
“the biological function of the mental phenomenon 
is to control behaviour according to the outside 
(surrounding) and inside constellation present... , 
The careful distinction between the problem of 
method and the problem of subject matter, and at 
the same time full consideration of their relationship 
are indispensable for clearing up the issue about the 
subject matter of psychology." (Russian & English 
summaries) —E. Friedman. 

4269. Samuel, Arthur 1. (IBM Corp, York- 
town Heights, N. Y.) Some moral and technical 
consequences of automation: A refutation. Sci- 
ence, 1960, 132, 741—742.— Exception is taken to an 
earlier article by Norbert Wiener (see 35: 1378). 
"The machine is not a threat to mankind, as some 
people think. The machine does not possess a will, 
and its so-called ‘conclusions’ are only the logical 
consequences of its input, as revealed by the mech- 
anistic functioning of an inanimate assemblage of 
mechanical and electrical parts. . . . It is my con- 
viction that machines cannot possess originality in 
the sense implied by Wiener and that they cannot 
transcend man's intelligence. . . . To ascribe human 
attributes to a machine simply because the machine 
can simulate some forms of human behavior is, ob- 
viously a fallacious form of reasoning,”—S, J, Lach- 
man. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


4270. Anderson, R. L. Use of contingency 
tables in the analysis of consumer preference 
studies. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 582-590.—4A. test of 
the hypothesis that all objects are equally preferred 
is proposed where the $з rank all objects. The 
asymptotic distribution of the test statistic is ee 
rived and empirically tested for 3X3 tables. 7 Al- 
ternative analyses discussed were a test of inde- 
pendence of 1st and 2nd rankings, the construction 
of orthogonal single-degree-of-freedom contrasts, 
Friedman's rank sum analysis of variance procedure, 
Kendall's coefficient of concordance, a rank anahi 
of triple comparisons, and the use of scores in anal- 
ysis of variance.—R. L. McCornack. 


4271. Bodmer, W. F. A significantly extreme 
deviate in data with a non-significant hetero- 
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geneity chi square. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 538—542. 
—The possibility of a nonsignificant heterogeneity 
chi square containing a significant component for a 
particular type of departure from proportionality is 
discussed. An approximate test (using the angular 
transformation) for the extreme frequency in a set 
of frequencies is given —R. L. McCornack. 


4272. Geisser, Seymour. A method for testing 
treatment effects in the presence of learning. 
Biometrics, 1959, 15, 389-395.—When all treatments 
are given to each S one at a time, learning may 
occur which will be confounded with treatment ef- 
fects and the analysis of variance assumption of in- 
dependence of response to each treatment violated. 
An appropriate multivariate method is presented for 
this case, which is essentially a latin square arrange- 
ment, A numerical example is given, and Youden 
type squares are considered.—R. L. McCornack. 


4273. Gjeddebaek, N. F. Contribution to the 
study of grouped observations: IV. Some com- 
ments on simple estimates. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 
433-439.—The efficiency of estimates of the mean 
and standard deviation from coarsely grouped nor- 
mal distributions is studied when one or both param- 
eters are unknown a priori.—R. L. McCornack. 


4274. Graybill, F. A., & Deal, R. В. Combining 
unbiased estimators. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 543- 
550.—A method for linearly combining 2 unbiased 
independent estimators is described. A set of ran- 
dom variables is used for forming a weighted esti- 
mator which is a uniformly better unbiased esti- 
mator. This method may be used for combining in- 
terblock and intrablock estimators in the incomplete 
block designs. The block and treatment sizes for 
which interblock information should always be used 
are indicated.—R. L. McCornack. 


4275. Gridgeman, N. T. Pair comparison, with 
and without ties. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 382-388.— 
A probabilistic model for pair comparison . . . with 
and without admission of ties, is described.” Ties 
should be prohibited if the goal is discrimination but 
not if the goal is to measure preference.—R. L. 
McCornack. 


4276. Guttman, Louis. Une histoire personnelle 
du development de lanalyse scalaire. [A personal 
account of the development of scale analysis.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 93-100.—Guttman recounts 
the considerations which led to his work with scales 
and to other developments in the realm of scale 
analysis, Emphasis is given to the contribution 
which a scale theory can make toward the elaboration 
of Psychological and sociological theory. Lazars- 
eld's contribution toward solving the problem of 
error is mentioned. Questions related to definition 
ОЁ the content universe are discussed. —W. W. Wat- 
tenberg, 


„277. Guttman, Louis, & Guttman, Ruth. An 
illustration of the use of stochastic approximation. 
Biometrics, 1959, 15, 551-559.—Stochastic approxi- 
mation is concerned with the regression of a Vari- 
able y оп a Variable x, and seeks that value x* 
for which the regression value of y is some pre- 
assigned number y*. The estimation procedure for 
A which is illustrated is sequential and distribution- 
Tee.—R. L. McCornack. 
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4278. Harris, E. К. Confidence limits for the 

LD. using the moving average-angle method. 
Biometrics, 1959, 15, 424—432.— Confidence limits 
and significance tests are presented for the median 
using the method of moving averages as a smooth- 
ing procedure when the proportions (p) have been 
transformed by arcsin Vp. Facilitating tables and 
worked examples are included—R. L. McCornack. 
„4279. Hartley, Н. О. Smallest composite de- 
signs for quadratic response surfaces. Biometrics, 
1959, 15, 611—624.—The 2^ factorial design may be 
augmented to permit the fitting of a quadratic re- 
sponse surface. If such composite factorial designs 
are replaced by a fractional replicate, it may not be 
possible to estimate all the coefficients in the quad- 
ratic surface. The coefficients that can be estimated 
are given, and several designs are discussed in de- 
tail—R. L. McCornack. 

4280. Kupperman, Morton. A rapid significance 
test for contingency tables. (Note 141) Bio- 
metrics, 1959, 15, 625-628.—Recently published tables 
of n In n and 2n In n make it possible to calculate 
simply and rapidly a statistic to test the independence 
of the row and column classifications in contingency 
tables. This information statistic is described and 
illustrated.—R. L. McCornack. 


4281. Roberts, A. H. (Elgin State Hosp., Ill.) 
Chance frequency in matching problems when 
success or failure is reported after each matching 
operation. J. consult, Psychol. 1958, 22, 233-234. 
—Tables giving chance frequencies and their cor- 
responding proportions are given for n—2-10. A 
formula is given for n > 10.—C. T. Morgan. 


4282. Rozeboom, William W. (St. Olaf Coll.) 
The fallacy of the null-hypothesis significance 
test. Psychol. Bull. 1960, 57, 416-428.— Though 
several serious objections to the null-hypothesis sig- 
nificance test method are raised, "its most basic error 
lies in mistaking the aim of a scientific investigation 
to be a decision, rather than a cognitive evaluation. 
... It is further argued that the proper application 
of statistics to scientific inference is irrevocably com- 
mitted to extensive consideration of inverse proba- 
bilities, and to further this end, certain suggestions 
are offered.” —W. J. Meyer. 

4283. Schumann, D. E. W., & Bradley, R. A. 
The comparison of the sensitivities of similar ex- 
periments: Model 11 of the analysis of variance. 
Biometrics, 1959, 15, 405-416.—One may be required 
to decide on the better of 2 scales of measurement. 
The better, more sensitive one is the one that better 
demonstrates the existence of a between-treatments 
component of variance (Model II). Procedures for 
comparing the sensitivities are described and ex- 
emplified. Tables for the distributions of the ratio 
of 2 central variance-ratios with equal pairs of de- 
grees of freedom are given.—R. L. McCornack. 

4284. Steel, R. G. D. A multiple comparison 
rank sum test: Treatments versus control. Bio- 
metrics, 1959, 15, 560-572.—"A. multiple comparison 
rank sum test, for comparing treatments with a con- 
trol in a one-way classification with equal numbers 
of observations, is presented. Both the exact and 
an approximate distribution are discussed. An ех- 
ample and tables of critical values are given."— 
R. L. McCornack. 
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4285. Urbakh, V. IU. О vychislenii dispersii 
Pri statisticheskof obrabotke rezul’tatov malogo 
chisla. [On computation of dispersion in the statis- 
tical treatment of results (based on) few numbers.] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 130, 214-216.—At- 
tention is drawn to the deviation from normality 
that results when N is small А formula is pre- 
sented which allows one to compute a measure of dis- 
persion oy for any given N and any given probabil- 
ity.—I. D. London. 

4286. Watson, G. S. Some recent results in chi- 
Square goodness-of-fit tests. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 
440-468.—''The main topics are the effect of esti- 
mation on chi-square and its partitions and their 
relation to Neyman’s smooth goodness-of-fit tests, 
and the effect of grouping a univariate distribution 
according to the disposition of the sample on the 
distribution of the chi-square statistic and on the 
smooth test statistic."—R. L. McCornack, 


(See also Abstracts 4573, 4668, 4732, 4816) 
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4287. Berakhyahu, M. Psikhologia. [Psychol- 
ogy.] Tel Aviv, Israel: Chechik, 1958. 100 p— 
This nonsystematic textbook in psychology is psy- 
choanalytically-minded and treats personality the- 
ories more extensively than usual—EH. Ormian. 

4288. Voronin, L. С. Моууї fiziologicheskii 
zhurnal. [A new physiological journal] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 948. —The first 2 issues of 
a new journal, Activitas Nervosa Superior, pub- 
lished in 1959 by the Section on Higher Nervous 
Activity of the Czechoslovakian Medical Society, 
are described.—/. D. London. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


4289. American Psychological Association. Pro- 
gram of the sixty-eighth annual convention of 
the American Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960; 15, 385-533. —S. J. Lachman. 

4290. Cobb, Beatrix. (Lubbock, Tex.) Pro- 
ceedings of the seventh annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 611-613.—5. J. Lachman. 

4291. Farber, L E. (State U. Iowa) Proceed- 
ings of the thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Midwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 586-594 —S. J. Lachman. 

4292. Gray, Susan W. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Proceedings of the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Psychological Associa- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 614-619.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

4293. Kenshalo, Dan R. (Florida State U.) 
Proceedings of the fifty-second annual meeting of 
the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. Amer, Psychologist, 1960, 15, 620-622 — 
S. J. Lachman. 

4294. Miller, Wilbur С. (U. Denver) Proceed- 
ings of the thirtieth annual meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Psychological Association. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 609-610.—S. J. Lachman.» 

4295. Palmer, Francis H. (Social Science Re- 
search Council, NYC) Proceedings of the forti- 
eth annual meeting of the Western Psychological 
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Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 577-585. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


4296. Prokolienko, L. ЇЧ. Problemno-metodich- 
eskie soveshchaniia v Institute psikhologii USSR, 
[Conference on problems and methods in the Ukrain- 
ian Institute of Psychology.] Уор. Psikhol., 1960, 
6(6), 187-190.—Summaries are provided of papers 
read at 3 conferences, called to coordinate the psy- 
chological research schedule for 1960-65 in the 
Ukraine.—/. D. London. 


4297. Rush, Carl Н. (Ted Bates & Co., NYC) 
Proceedings of the thirty-first annual meeting of 
the Eastern Psychological Association. Amer, 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 595-608.—S. J. Lachman, 


4298. Thomae, Hans. (Ed.) Bericht iiber den 
22. Kongress der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psy- 
chologie. [Report of the 22nd Congress of the Ger- 
man Psychological Society.] Göttingen, Germany: 
Verlag für Psychologie, 1960. viii, 317 p.—The 
proceedings contain, in full or abstract form, 72 
papers and lectures divided into sections on ex- 
pressive research and diagnostics, psychology of 
thinking and intelligence, pedagogic and school psy- 
chology, and miscellaneous (23 papers ranging from 
social psychology to telepathic dreams.)—H. P. 
David. 


PROFESSIONAL Aspects or PSYCHOLOGY 


4299. Arluck, Edward W. (City Coll., NYC) 
Training facilities of the C. С. Jung Institute, 
Zurich. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 626-629.— 
The institute “was founded on April 24, 1948, under 
the aegis of the Board of Education of the Cantonal 
Government of Zurich with Jung as its President. 
The purpose of the institute was to serve as a co- 
ordinating center for study, training, and research 
in Analytical Psychology.” The faculty consists 
primarily of qualified analytical psychologists. Major 
sections are: Admission Requirements, Program of 
Study and Training (Phase I. Theoretical Training, 
Phase II. Practical Training), Student Body, and 
Library Facilities—S. J. Lachman. 


4300. Chesler, Julia. (U. Natal, Durban, South 
Africa) Teaching medical students the principles 
of mental health. J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 674-679. 
—Since “all medical training should convince stu- 
dents that the person who is ill is as important as 
the illness from which he suffers,” medical stud 
must know and understand the principles of mental 
health. Beginning in premedical training and con- 
tinuing throughout medical school, basic Conc 
should be taught concerning the effects of biological, 
psychological, and social forces on human experience 
and personality. Categorized, these concepts cover 
personality development, interpersonal relationships, 
cultural factors, and doctor-patient relation 
Skill in observation and interview should be ‘el 
veloped as well as the capacity to identify i 
the patient. Thus students can enter the beak 
psychological areas related to work, society, uer : 
family relationships, considering these in his е 
nosis. With the concepts in mind, students d 
next gain experience and be introduced to en 
agencies and personnel engaged in the field of men 
health. (16 ref.) —J. Т. Cowles. 
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4301. Donahue, Wilma. Professional develop- 
ment in gerontology. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1960, 
8, 345-352.—Although large strides have been taken 
to develop opportunities for professional develop- 
ment in gerontology, much remains to be done. We 
cannot hope to stem the tide of the problems created 
by the increasing numbers of older people in the 
population, nor can we create the kind of society 
in which they can achieve meaningful roles and a 
maximum of pleasure and well-being by establishing 
an occasional medical research center in gerontology 
and a handful of university departments offering 
PhD degrees with specialization in gerontology. The 
pervasive nature of the problem, which involves all 
persons who succeed in living to middle age and all 
facets of societal life, demands nothing less than a 
full-scale campaign for the preparation of workers 
in all the professional fields concerned—L. Diller. 


4302. Glass, Bentley. (Johns Hopkins U.) The 
academic scientist: 1940-1960. Science, 1960, 132, 
598-603.—' Among academic subjects, the natural 
sciences and mathematics have come, since World 
War II, to occupy a favored position in the United 
States in respect to the support received from the 
federal government and from industry.” The Na- 
tional Science Foundation was established in 1950. 
“In late 1958, the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee issued a highly significant report entitled 
Strengthening American Science, and last year fol- 
lowed it with recommendations for Education for 
the Age of Science.” Major sections are: Numbers 
and Status, New Economic Status, Modest Empires, 
Federal Support of Research, Aid to Education, In 
Politics to Stay, and Conclusion —S. J. Lachman. 


4303. Greenfield, Norman S. (U. Wisconsin 
Medical School) A brief appraisal of the role of 
clinical psychology in medical education. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 624—625.—"It may fairly be 
stated that Psychology is at last wearing long pants 
in the medical school setting. . . . Almost 90% of 
the medical schools in this country have psycholo- 
gists on their professional staffs. . . . Some of our 
problems of status among our medical colleagues have 
yet to be resolved. . . . There are few interprofes- 
sional relationships which are more cordial and mu- 
tually profitable than those which exist in medical 
Schools. It is rather a paradox that at the very 
foundation of medicine there can be profitable and 
harmonious relationships while so much bitterness 
and misunderstanding exists in other kinds of set- 
tings. But it is fortunate that a new generation of 
Physicians is entering the practice of medicine after 
gaining a firsthand knowledge of what psychology 
has to offer.”—S. J, Lachman. 


4304. Harmon, L. R. (National Acad. Sciences- 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C.) 
Field of doctorate specialization as a function of 
size of high-school graduating class. Science, 
1959, 130, 1473.—The “percentage of physical-science 
Specialists goes up with class size . . . the percent- 
age for the biological sciences drops precipitously, 
and .. . the percentage for the behavioral sciences 
climbs slowly but rather consistently. The numbers 
m large enough to insure that these trends are re- 
iable.” These data were obtained in the course of 
3n intensive study of the science doctorates of 1957 
and 1958 —S. J. Lachman. 
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4305. Jayasuriya, J. E. (U. Ceylon) Psychol- 
ogy in Ceylon. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 127-128.— 
"Ceylon has only one university and this too was 
founded in the year 1942 and is fifteen years old. 
Naturally therefore both teaching and research in 
many fields of study are in their early stages of de- 
velopment. In the particular case of psychology, 
the University of Ceylon does not have a separate 
department of psychology. It is taught, however, as 
a subject in three different departments": Educa- 
tion, Philosophy, and Sociology. Research is pro- 
gressing on intelligence, attitudes, aptitudes and in- 
terests, sociometric studies, psychology of school sub- 
jects, intergroup relations, and juvenile delinquency. 
—C. T. Morgan. 

4306. Kline, N. S., & Saunders, J. C. Psycho- 
chemical symbolism. J. Psychol, 1959, 48, 279- 
283.—Knowledge of chemistry contributes little to 
psychiatry.—R. W. Husband. 

4307. Newman, S. H., Bussey, R. C., & Epstein, 
M. Performance criteria for professional health 
personnel. J. Psychol, 1959, 48, 319-327.—Com- 
parisons were made of 3 methods of rating per- 
formance of professional personnel at 5 hospitals 
in the United States Public Health Service: graphic 
rating scale, rank order, and paired comparisons. 
While the differences among these were not great, 
in reliability, shape of distribution, rater's experi- 
ence, and several other aspects, it was decided that 
the graphic rating scale was easiest to prepare, ad- 
minister, and score; hence it was chosen.—R. W. 
Husband. 

4308. Nunnally, J. (U. Illinois) Opinions of 
psychologists and psychiatrists about mental 
health problems. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 
178-182.—"The article concerns a questionnaire 
study of the opinions of psychologists and psychi- 
atrists about mental health problems. The two 
professions were in agreement about most of the 
issues. A factor analysis was made of the com- 
bined responses for the two professions. Two of 
the obtained factors demonstrates schools of thought 
about mental health problems. A third factor con- 
tains a number of items which serve to differentiate 
the opinions of psychologists and psychiatrists,"— 


Author summary. 
4309. Straus, Robert. (U. Kentucky) A de- 
J. med, Educ., 


partment of behavioral science. e 1 
1959, 34, 662-666.—A recent development in medical 
schools has been the inclusion of behavioral sciences 
in medical education and research. The author 
concludes that there should be a separate department 
providing a strong organizational base. It would 
emphasize an understanding of human responses to 
illness and the application of behavioral concepts and 
principles to the health needs of society, An overlap 
of duties performed by the department. of behavioral 
science and other departments 1s desirable for the 
correlation of knowledge. Joint appointments could 
insure effective liaisons between departments. Ap- 
pointees to the department of behavioral sciences 
would represent fields of medical sociology, cultural 
anthropology, and experimental and/or social psy- 
chology. Understanding and interaction between 
medicine and society constitute the department's 
major contribution—J. T. Cowles. 


(See also Abstract 4314) 
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PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


4310. Anon. Genii Lenina. [The genius of 
Lenin]. Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 3-9.—The con- 
tributions of Lenin to a materialist psychology are 
noted. His theory of reflection provides that "if 
the initial forms of reflection—sensation and per- 
ception—directly reflect an objective world as copies 
or photographs of reality, then thought and con- 
Sciousness are a form of indirect reflection of real- 
ity." The process of reflection is one of active na- 
ture involving "complex interaction between sub- 
ject (man) and object (external environment) ."— 
I. D. London. 


4311. Cohen, Reuven. Hapsikholog bemaare- 
khet hahinukh. [The psychologist within the frame- 
work of education.] Jerusalem, Israel: Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, Department for Youth Immi- 
gration, 1959. 50 p.—“The efficiency of psycho- 
logical work in the field of education depends on 
mutual understanding and evaluation of educators 
and psychologists and on clear definition of their 
tasks." The problem is discussed under the head- 
ings of: the psychologist as diagnostician, as thera- 
pist, as educational guide; integration of the psy- 
chologist’s functions; and experiences of the De- 
partment for Youth Immigration in Israel—H. 
Ormian. 


4312. IAroshevskii, M. G. Kritika V. I. Len- 
inym fiziologicheskogo idealizma i e& znachenie 
dlia ponimaniia istorii psikhofiziologii. [V. I. 
Lenin's criticism of physiological idealism and its 
role for understanding the history of sychophysi- 
ology.] ор. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 47-60 V. I. 
Lenin's criticism of "physiological idealism" is taken 
as an "example of that concrete historical analysis 
of the complex evolution of natural science which 
strives to penetrate into the world of mental phe- 
nomena." Lenin, by throwing light on the. evolu- 
tion of science, is held to provide the clue for getting 
at the picture of the formation of ideas about the 
"mechanisms of sensory learning" The author aims 
to develop this picture in the light of Lenin's analysis 
of Müller's doctrine of "physiological idealism."— 
I. D. London. 


4313. Khomskaia, E. D. V Sektsii Meditsinskoi 
psikhologii i psikhofiziologii Moskovskogo otde- 
leniia Obshchestva psikhologov. [In the Section 
of Medical Psychology and Psychophysiology of the 
Moscow Division of the Society of Psychologists.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 164-166.—Summaries are 
provided of papers read at recent meetings of the 
Section of Medical Psychology and Psychophysiology 
of the Moscow Division of the Society of Psycholo- 
gists. Among these are papers by F. V. Bassin on 
the problem of the unconscious and its role in be- 
havior, N. A. Bernshtein on the psychophysiology 
of regulation of movement (which is discussed in 
terms of cybernetic theory), G. Walter on a statis- 
tical approach to theorization in the formation of 
conditioned reflexes, B. V. Zeigarnik on the devel- 
opment and disintegration of thinking, and A. ‚К. 
Luria on contemporary theorization on localization 
of brain functions.—/. D. London. 


4314. Kregzhde, S. P. (Vil'nius State Pedagog- 
ical Inst, USSR) О prakticheskikh zaniatiiakh 
po obshchei psikhologii v pedagogicheskom in- 


GENERAL 


stitute. [On practical studies in general psychology 
in the pedagogical institute.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 
6(6), 172-173.—A course in general psychology, 
given in a pedagogical institute, is described. —/, D) 
London. 


4315. Leontyev, A. (Acad. Pedagogical Sciences, 
Moscow, USSR) Scientific psychology in the 
Soviet Union. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 
113-115.—The unity of theory and practice is the 
guiding principle of Soviet ‘scientific psychology, 
and its aim is to achieve the all-round development 
of the personality. A wide range of cognitive ac- 
tivities is being currently studied by Soviet psy- 
chologists—U. Pareek. 


4316. Pushkin, V. N. Nekotorye metody psi- 
khologii truda na zheleznodorozhnom transporte 
v  Germanskoi Demokraticheskoi Respublike, 
[Some methods of the psychology of work in rail- 
way transportation in the German Democratic Re- 
public.] Йор. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 159—163.—The 
work of the Division of Transport Psychology in 
the Institute of Railroad Medical Service of the 
German Democratic Republic is surveyed.—I.. D, 
London. 


4317. Ramadevi, Srimati T., & Rao, S. K. Ra- 
machandra. (All-India Inst. Mental Health, Ban- 
galore) Psychology in India. Psychologia, 1957, 
1, 86-91—“Modern experimental psychology, as it 
exists in India today, seems . . . to have been bodily. 
taken over from the West and grafted’ here... . 
The ancient Indian psychology and the modern ex- 
perimental psychology in India have independently 
sprung up from two different sources, but attempts 
are now being made to integrate them into a con- 
solidated, and well-organized system of scientific 
knowledge.” (31 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


4318. Кати], К. A. Psikhologiia v Tartuskom 
Universitete. [Psychology in Tartu University.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 128-134.—An account is 
given of psychological research and teaching at Tartu 
University from 1802-1918 —7. D. London. 


4319. Shevarev, P. A. Izuchenis material'nogo 
substrata psikhicheskikh protsessov v issledovani- 
iakh sovetskikh psikhologov. [Study of the ma- 
terial substratum of mental processes in investiga- 
tions by Soviet psychologists.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 
6(2), 32-46.—A number of studies to illuminate 
the "physiological basis of mental processes" are 
discussed in the light of Lenin's views on the “im- 
portance of the study of the material substratum of 
mental processes."—7. D. London. 


4320. Shouksmith, George.  (U. Canterbury, 
Christchurch, New Zealand) Developing clinical 
psychology in New Zealand. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 
11(9), 41-42— The "fascinating experience 32 
[of] developing teaching and research in the applie 
aspects of . . . psychology" in a situation “of virgin 
fields with no hampering traditions to mar schemes 
for their development" is described. The ассо 
contains some of the author’s views on the role 
and orientation of the clinical psychologist in diag- 
nosis and therapy —L. Gurel. 

4321. Smirnov, A. A. Leninskaia teoriia otraz- 
heniia i psikhologiia. [Lenin's theory of elie 
and psychology.] Гор. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 10-34 
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—The basic principles of Lenin’s theory of reflection 
are discussed with especial emphasis on the prob- 
lems of perception and thinking. Progress made 
by Soviet psychology in the study of these problems 
is described in the light of Lenin's theory of cogni- 
tion as a reflection of objective reality.—I. D. Lon- 
don. 


4322. Talyzina, N. F. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Na otdelenii psikhologii filosofskogo fakul'teta 
Moskovskogo universiteta. [In the division of 
psychology in the philosophical faculty of Moscow 
University.] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 187-188.— 
Research is being conducted in several areas: (a) 
Work on the "systemic structure of functions," par- 
ticularly on the "structure of pitch analysis," is be- 
ing pursued under A. N. Leontev. (b) Work on 
the "formation of mental operations and images" 
is being pursued under P. IA. Galperin. (c) Occu- 
pational psychology is being pursued under A. N. 
Leont'ev. (d) Under A. R. Luria work on brain 
injuries and "restoration of brain functions" is be- 
ing pursued jointly with the Institute of Neuro- 
surgery. (е) Work on the "reflex mechanisms of 
reception" is being pursued under E. N. Sokolov 
who is also directing related work on the “harmonic 
analysis of biocurrents," “new statistical methods 
for evaluating the effectiveness of stimulus action," 
and the "theoretical bases of applying information 
theory to the perceptual process." Course recon- 
struction is going on; and new courses, such as 
"The Application of Mathematical Methods in Psy- 
chology,” are being planned—J. D. London. 


4323. Tolingerova, D. Zhurnal Chekhoslovat- 
skaia Psikhologiia. [The journal Czechoslovakian 
Psychology.) Гор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 182-185.— 
Content of the journal Czechoslovakian Psychology, 
which was founded in 1957, is analyzed. After a 
special "conference on the problems of applying 
psychology in practice" in November 1957, the 
journal lost its desultory character, with applied 
psychology—in particular “medical psychology"—as- 
suming primary emphasis——J. D. London. 


4324. Zaidi, S. M. Н. (Dacca U., Pakistan) 
Psychology in Pakistan. Psychologia, 1958, 1, 187- 
190—At the time of the partition of India, Pakis- 
tanian psychology suffered from long association 
with philosophy. At present there are 6 universities, 
of which 3 were established after 1950, where there 
are altogether 17 psychologists. 3 universities offer 

A courses in psychology (Karachi, Punjab, and 
Rajshahi). The universities of Dacca and Punjab 
have equipped, but not very modern, laboratories; 
Rajshahi is building a well-equipped one. Pakistan 
has no psychological journals, but 4 other journals 
Occasionally publish psychological articles. Applied 
Psychology is growing, though it has not been of 
Much use heretofore; the government is showing 
Steat interest in social psychological research, and 
University teachers are becoming more conscious О 

е importance of psychological research.—C. 

organ. 


(See also Abstracts 4259, 4266, 4268, 4338, 4752, 
4759, 4766, 4769, 4791, 4810, 4828, 
4857, 4862, 4864, 4873, 4880, 4894, 4899, 4905, 
4950, 4963, 4965, 5042, 5112, 5305, 5331, 5361, 
5368, 5387, 5420) 
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4325. Jeffress, Lloyd A. (U. Texas) A "spot 
remover" for oscilloscopes. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960, 73, 636-637.—R. H. Waters. 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


4326. Dillon, D. Differences between ascending 
and descending flicker-fusion thresholds among 
groups of hospitalized psychiatric patients and 
a group of normal control persons. J. Psychol., 
1959, 48, 255-262.—Using the ascending and de- 
scending methods of frequency change, flicker-fusion 
thresholds, in terms of cycles per second, were ob- 
tained from 35 psychiatric patients and 15 controls, 
at 3 levels of luminance: 350, 35, and 3.5 ml. Thresh- 
olds were recorded twice for controls; and twice 
before insulin coma therapy, and at intervals of 1, 
2, and 4 weeks after therapy terminated. Ascending 
thresholds differentiated not only patients from con- 
trols, but to a degree patients whose condition was 
much improved írom those slightly or not at all 
improved. Descending FF thresholds did not yield 
such a differentiation.—R. W. Husband, 

4327. Junge, К. (U. Oslo, Norway) The cate- 
gory scale equation. Scand. J. Psychol, 1960, 1, 
112-114.—“It has been claimed that the nearly loga- 
rithmic form of some category scales supports Fech- 
ner' law. However, by assuming that the concepts 
of similarity and difference are quantitatively com- 
plementary, it is possible to deduce the category scale 
equation from the similarity function. Thus, the 
category scale equation cannot be taken as evidence 
of the validity of Fechner's law."—Journal. abstract. 

4328. Künnapas, T. M. Scales for subjective 
distance. Scand. J. Psychol, 1960, 1, 187-192.— 
“Ву means of the method of ratio estimation, scale 
values were obtained for subjective distance. In 
three experiments different. stimulus ranges of the 
objective distances were used. It was found: (1) 
Subjective distance is a power function of the ob- 
jective distance. (2) The exponent of the function 
varies with the stimulus range. With increasing 
stimulus range the exponent has a tendency to de- 
crease. . . . the change of the exponent may be 
explained by an adaptation of the subjective range 
to the stimulus range."—L. Goldberger. 


(See also Abstract 4415) 


PERCEPTION (GENERAL) 


4329. Akishige, Y. (Kyushu U:, Japan) Studies 
on Constan propia in Japan. Psychologia, 
1958, 1, 143-157.— Perception, and particularly per- 
ceptual constancy, has been emphasized in Japanese 
experimental psychology. Japanese literature on 
constancy for the last 25 years is reviewed under 
the headings of size (60% of the work), shape, 
color, velocity, sound direction and loudness, weight, 
and constancy in animals. (202 ref.)—C. T. M dat 

. Ekman, G., & Herbert, A. Note on the 
eve speed of manual work. Scand. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 1, 177-180.—". . . the speed of 3 manual 
activities was estimated by the method of magni- 
tude estimation. Within the rather narrow stimulus 
range of 1/1.35 the subjective range was 1/1.86 
for card dealing, 1/1.64 for shoveling gravel, and 
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1/141 for packing. Tentative interpretations of 
these differences are discussed.”—L, Goldberger. 


4331. Gardner, Riley W. (Topeka, Kan.) Cog- 
nitive control principles and perceptual behavior. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1959, 23, 241-248.—A brief 
summary is provided of previous Menninger Founda- 
tion studies of cognitive control principles and the 
theoretical considerations guiding them. Current 
research provides new evidence that persons are 
consistently different in their patterns of spontaneous 
attention deployment (scanning). Some Ss may 
habitually limit attention deployment primarily to 
anchoring objects in the stimulus field; other Ss 
seem consistently to deploy attention in more evenly 
balanced fashion. The extensity of scanning may be 
related to the strength of the defense mechanism 
of isolation—W. A. Varvel. 


4332. Hochberg, J. E., Day, R. H., & Hardy, D. 
(Cornell U.) Hue- and brightness-differences, 
contours, and figural after-effects. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 638-639.—Results from 2 experi- 
ments (N—48) are interpreted as showing that fig- 
ural after-effects “will appear whenever clear con- 
tours are present whether there are brightness- 
differences, hue-differences, or neither, between fig- 
ure and ground."—R. H. Waters. 


4333. Johansson, G., & Backlund, F. A versa- 
tile eye-movement recorder. Scand. J. Psychol., 
1960, 1, 181-186.—"A small, light eye-movement 
recorder, capable of registering eye movements from 
the smallest voluntary movements to movements of 
20 degrees of arc, is described. А miniature light 
projector gives a beam of infrared (or blue) light, 
which is reflected by the cornea of the eye. The 
beam is deflected by any movement of the eye. An 
optical system transforms the motion of the beam 
into changes of light intensity. "These are trans- 
lated into magnified fluctuations of current in a 
multiplier phototube. The output is translated into 
graphic form by an ink-writer fitted with a D.C. 
amplifier. The apparatus . . . [without] the writer 
but including a helmet, weighs about 400—500 g and 
is mounted on the subject's head without appreciably 
disturbing the field of vision." — 7. Goldberger. 


4334. Maheux, Magloire; Townsend, John C., 
& Gresock, Clement J. (Catholic U. America) 
Geometric factors in illusions of direction. Amer. 
J. Psychol, 1960, 73, 535-543.—Results from 2 ex- 
periments on 10 college men show that, in such 
illusions as the Zöllner figure, the illusory effect is 
in part the result of the length, and the size of the 
acute angle made with the transversals, of the seg- 
ments between those transversals. The bearings of 
these findings on Gestalt principles are given.— 
R. H. Waters. 


4335. Nagatsuka, Yasuhiro. On the effects of 
observing body condition upon visuospatial per- 
ception: I. The effects upon "apparent move- 
ment.” Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1960, 19, 37-47.— 
The effects of bodily condition (related to mus- 
culature) upon the perception of apparent movement 
were tested. With body movement restricted, per- 
ceptual set or readiness is heightened. Facilitated 
apparent movement can be considered a. reflection of 
greater counterbalancing forces in the organism.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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4336. Nishi, Tokumichi. (Shuko Coll, Ichino- 
seki, Iwate, Japan) A new tentative theory of 
visual space perception. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 37- 
40.—“The cone of light waves which is radiated or 
reflected from a physical existence enters the eye and 
is focused as an image in the retina and through 
the highly complicated psychophysical mechanism, 
Visual parts of the brain [act] as the central agent, 
the "physical force' is transmuted into a "psychological 
one,’ a special energy, and finally the latter is pro- 
jected outward producing the percept.” —C. T. Mor- 
gan. 


4337. Ohwaki, Sonoko. On the destruction of 
geometrical illusions in stereoscopic observation. 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1960, 19, 29-36.—There is no 
definite evidence that after-image is determined solely 
by retinal excitation. This specific experiment sup- 
ports the hypothesis that geometrical illusions are 
largely due to peripheral processes. The source of 
horizontal-vertical illusion is not the configuration 
of retinal stimulation, but the elements of the figure. 
The future task is to find the relation between periph- 
eral and central processes in perception.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


4338. Oyama, Tadasu. (Hokkaido U., Sapporo, 
Japan) Japanese studies on the so-called geo- 
metrical-optical illusions. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 
7-20.—"Some geometrical figures appear to be dis- 
torted in such fashion that figural elements attract 
each other. . . . Some geometrical figures appear to 
expand as a whole. . . . Some geometrical illusions 
in direction, straightness or size are hardly attributed 
to the displacement or the change of location of the 
points which constitute the illusional figures. . . . 
Illusions in angle or direction generally are greater 
in the oblique orientation than in the vertical or 
horizontal direction. The vertical length is over- 
estimated more than the horizontal length. There 
are intimate kinships between the geometrical illu- 
sions and the figural after-effects.” (83 ref.) —С. Т. 
Morgan. 


4339. Uchiyama, Michiaki. (Nagoya U., Japan) 
Experimental study on the declining process 0 
the form field: The field after figure disappear- 
ance. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 41—49.—4A. description 
of light experiments designed to study underlying 
field processes in figural aftereffects by determining 
the light threshold in the vicinity of an inspection 
figure at different times after inspecting the figure. 
Curves of thresholds are given for a square, a bar, 
and a triangle as inspection figures for different 
periods of inspection and different times after inspec- 
tion.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4700, 4961, 4986, 4991, 5162, 
5263) 


VISION 


4340. Gandel'sman, A. B., & Verkhalo, IU. N. 
Khronosferoélektrorefleksometr. [Chrono 
electroreflectometer.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6( ү 
142-146—Ап instrument and simplified Mer 
thereof are described which combines in their со 
struction the “properties of a projection perimeter 
with hemispherical screen and [those of] ate ne 
tometer (chronometer) which can measure the 
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tent period of reactions to visual, auditory, or 
electrical stimuli.” —I. D. London. 


4341. Ignat'ev, E. L, & Makhonin, V. A. Élek- 
tronnaia éksperimentalnaia ustanovka dlia issle- 
dovaniia zritel'nogo vospriiatiia. [Electrical ex- 
perimental apparatus for the study of visual percep- 
tion.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 147-151.—An in- 
strument for studying increasing clarity of visual 
images is described and the theory behind it dis- 
cussed—I. D. London. 


4342, Kelly, D. H. (Technicolor Corp., Burbank, 
Calif.) Jo stimulus patterns for visual research. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 1115-1116.—“The pur- 
pose of the present note is to propose a new type 
of concentric stimulus pattern which retains the 
analytical advantages of spatial sine-wave targets 
while providing a center of fixation appropriate to 
visual experiments.”—D. S. Blough. 


4343. Michaels, Richard M. (United States 
Naval Research Lab., Washington, D. C.) Anisot- 
ropy and interaction of fields of spatial induction. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 235-241.—The electrical 
phosphene threshold was used as a measure of spatial 
induction, The magnitude of induction was deter- 
mined about 1 yellow dot and between 2. Anisotropy 
was determined by making measurements in both 
horizontal and vertical dimensions. Results indicate 
that anisotropy does exist. Measurements between 
2 inducing figures showed an apparent linear de- 
crease in field strength as separation of the dots in- 
creased. Results also show that the interaction field 
is nonlinearly related to the induction about 1 dot. 
The data on induction predicts the results of pattern 
recognition studies —J. Arbit. 


4344. Ogasawara, Jiei. (Tokyo U. Education, 
Japan) Motokawa’s induction-field theory and 
form perception. Psychologia, 1958, 1, 182-183.— 
No one can predict a definite form perception [eg., 
an illusion] from the facts of field-gradient [obtained 
in Motokawa’s physiological experiments on the 
retina]."—C. T. Morgan. 


4345, Smith, William M., & Warter, Peter J., 
Jr. (Dartmouth Coll) Photoelectric technique 
От measuring eye movements. Science, 1959, 130, 
1248-1249.—"By the system described, the move- 
ment of a stimulus and the correlated tracking move- 
ments of the eye are recorded simultaneously. The 
technique for measuring the eye movements consists 
of detecting and amplifying by photomultiplication 
the total amount of light passing through a small slit 
"Upon which is imaged a small portion of the light- 
dark field represented by the iris and sclera of the 
eye. The total amount of light varies directly with 
the angular position of the eye.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4346. White, Carroll T. (Navy Electronics Lab., 
San Diego, Calif.)  Catoptric images and the 
Peripheral movement illusion. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 1116-1117.—Momentary stimulation of ће 
Peripheral retina by a stationary light gives rise to 
the impression of movement. It is explained that 
we have here . . . all the basic ingredients for the 
Perception of apparent motion: two retinal images, 
Spatially separated, with slightly different subjective 
onset times."— D. S. Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 4464, 5406) 
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Space & Object Perception 


4347. Hudson, W. (National Inst, Personnel Re- 
search, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa) Pic- 
torial depth perception in sub-cultural groups in 
Africa. J. soc. Psychol, 1960, 52, 183-208.—6 
school-going samples (3 white, 3 Negro) and 5 
non-school-going samples (1 white, 4 Negro) were 
tested for 2-dimensional (2D) or 3-dimensional 
(3D) perception on pictures constructed to contain 
object size, overlap, and perspective depth cues. 
Non-school-going samples perceived predominantly 
2D, although only 1 sample was illiterate. Dimen- 
sional perception was found to be developmental with 
white primary school pupils. Negro high school 
pupils and graduates were no better 3D performers 
than Standard 6 white pupils. Informal training in 
particular and formal schooling supplied the neces- 
sary exposure for the growth of 3D pictorial per- 
ception. Cultural isolation retarded it, even in can- 
didates who possessed an advanced level of formal 
education —4wuthor abstract. 


4348. Over, Ray. (U. Sydney, Australia) The 
effect of instruction on size-judgments under re- 
duction-conditions. Amer. J. Psychol, 1960, 73, 
599-602.— The size judgments typically found under 
reduction conditions are uninfluenced by instructions 
designed to elicit judgments more nearly corre- 
sponding to the real size of the objects observed.— 
R. H. Waters. 

4349. Smith, A. A. The geometry of visual 
space. Psychol Rev., 1959, 66, 334—337.—Based 
upon special experiments Luneburg demonstrated 
that visual space is a Riemannian space with con- 
stant negative curvature. Here, by changing the 
initial assumptions, a derivation is presented which 
leads to the same result entirely by mathematical 
arguments.—]V. J. Koppitz. 

4350. Thompson, R. W., & Bartley, S.H. Ap- 
parent distance of material in pictures associated 
with higher order meaning. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 
353-358.—Various sized prints of 2 scenes were 
matched for the phenomenal (apparent) distance of a 
crucial element; namely, a man's figure facing the 
viewer and the same man's figure at the same 
photographed distance with his back turned toward 
the viewer. It was found that the prints with the 
man with back turned had to be positioned farther 
than the other set of prints.—R. W. Husband, 

4351. Wegner, Klaus. (Hoher Weg 15, Gót- 
tingen, Germa) Über die Wirkung figuraler 
Eigenschaften auf die Erscheinungsweise binok- 
ularer Tiefeneffekte. [On the effect of figurate 
qualities in the appearance of binocular depth phe- 
nomena.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 333- 
365.—The depth effect of Wheatstone figures was 
investigated. Tschermak’s double function hypothe- 
sis could not be accepted in the light of the results 
obtained in these experiments. The fusion of the 
monocular stimuli is explained as a merger of dis- 
parate "gestalten." The decisive influence of cen- 
tral formation processes in binocular depth percep- 
tion is stressed—W. J. Koppitz. 

4352, Zajac, J. L. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Spatial localization of after-images. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 505-522—4 human Os under 
both monocular and binocular vision observed and 
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reported the apparent depth and distance from О. 
The results are too numerous and complicated to 
report in full detail. One of their principle findings 
was that “Emmert’s law must be interpreted in such 
a way, that the sizes of after-images are determined 
not by the distance of the background on which 
they are seen, but by the distance of the fixation- 
point"—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 4513, 4515) 


Color Vision 


4353. Burnham, R. W., & Malach, R. J. (East- 
man Kodak, Rochester, N. Y.) Color appearance 
specification with adaptation to daylight and 
tungsten illumination. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
50, 1071-1074.—The Glasser et al. version of an 
Adams-type color space has been evaluated for its 
capacity to take into account chromatic adaptation 
effects as they affect color appearance. The study 
was concerned specifically with adaptation to CIE 
sources C and A. The data of Burnham, Evans, and 
Newhall on matching colors under adaptation to 
these sources provided a basis for the test. It was 
concluded that color spaces of this type must be 
used with caution as a means of representing color 
appearance when adaptation to an illuminant other 
than source C is involved—Journal abstract. 


4354. Ebbecke, Ulrich. (Haagenweg 18a, Bonn, 
Germany) Experimentelle Beobachtungen über 
Kontrast und Adaptation. [Experimental observa- 
tions of contrast and adaptation.] Z. erp. angew. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 366-391.—Several demonstrations 
of red-adaptation are discussed, and the observed 
phenomena are related to Hering's theory of recipro- 
cal effect of visual points and to Sherrington's the- 
ory of reciprocal innervation—W. J. Koppits. 


4355. Harrison, Raymond, Hoefnagel, Dick, & 
Hayward, James М. (Massachusetts Eye & Ear 
Infirmary, Boston) Congenital total color blind- 
ness. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1960, 64, 685-692.— 
Acromatopsia in 2 brothers is reported. Results of 
physiologic tests suggest that such persons have 2 
types of functional retinal receptors.—R. L. Sulzer. 


4356. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
(New York U.) Perceived color, induction ef- 
fects, and opponent-response mechanisms. J. gen. 
Physiol, 1960, 43, Suppl. No. 2, 63-80.—Seven Ss 
matched colored stimulus patches with a color chart, 
made up of standard Munsell samples, under 2 con- 
ditions: (a) with only 1 Munsell sample exposed 
at a time, and (b) with the entire chart exposed. 
Viewing of test patches and standard samples was 
successive. Under condition (b) there was an in- 
crease in the ranges of perceived color that involved 
hue, saturation, and brightness. “These changes 
are completely consistent with our formal treatment 
of induced activities as response increments or decre- 
ments added to the primary response evoked by the 
focal stimulus."—D. R. Peryam. 


4357. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll, Flush- 
ing) Color phenomena. Science, 1960, 132, 1396- 
1397.—"A procedure is described which leads to 
reports of hues for two black figures, one of which 
is shadowed. Typically, the shadowed figure is seen 
as blue, the other as black" Although many Ss 
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report chroma, there is disagreement on the specific 
hues—S. J. Lachman. 

4358. Preston, Bruce W. (Ford Motor Со, 
Dearborn, Mich.) Computer for the conversion 
of tristimulus values to trichromatic coefficients, 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 1117-1118.—A simple 
potentiometer circuit automatically gives x=X/ (X+ 
Y¥+Z) and y=Y/(X+Y+Z).—D. S. Blough. 


(See also Abstract 4701) 


Visual Sensitivity 


4359. Collins, W. E. The effects of deuter- 
anomaly and deuteranopia upon the foveal lu- 
minosity curve. J. Psychol, 1959, 48, 285-297 — 
3 normal, 3 deuteranomalous, and 2 deuteranopic Ss 
were selected for measurement of luminosity thresh- 
old of the dark adapted fovea. Little variability was 
found in threshold requirements among the deuter- 
anomals, but there was considerable variability at 
short wavelengths of normals and deuteranopes.— 
R. W. Husband. 

4360. Glezer, V. D. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR)  Kolbochkovaia adaptatsiia 
kak nervnyi protsess. [Cone adaptation as a ner- 
vous process] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 126, 
1110-1113.—Experimental data derived from 12 Ss 
are presented on behalf of the hypothesis that the 
increase of photic sensitivity in the process of dark 
adaptation is connected with increase in the re- 
ceptor field; that is, with increase in the number of 
cones converging onto a common nervous pathway. 
The following relations are also demonstrated: (a) 
The product of threshold energy by area of receptor 
field is, at each given moment of adaptation, con- 
stant; (b) the threshold number of quanta falling 
within the bounds of the receptor field is inversely 
proportional to the number of receptors constituting. 
the field at the given moment. Thus, “the probabil- 
ity of such a complex event, as threshold excitation 
of a ganglionic cell, is determined by the number 
of quanta, falling in the receptor field, and the num- 
ber of nervous elements, converging at a given mo- 
ment, onto the ganglionic cell" АП this has sig- 
nificance for the "construction of cybernetic models 
of the nervous system."—/. D. London. 


4361. Granger, G. W., & Ikeda, H. Critical 
flicker frequency during dark adaptation: The 
effect of anxiety. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 
298-308.—Dondero’s claim that the decrease Ш 
critical flicker frequency during dark adaptation 1$ 
not universal and that this does not occur in i 
scoring in the lowest quartile of the Taylor M 
of manifest anxiety is examined experimentally. 
Results of the current experiment: agreement Wit 
earlier observations showing a pronounced drop Е 
cff during dark adaptation, but the decrease on 
in Ss with low scores on the Taylor scale. | 
analysis of Dondero’s and other studies is pr 
to explain differences in results—G. Rubin-Rabs М 

4362. Luria, S. M, & Schwartz, Ira. (ОЗИ 
Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) illu- 
fect of red vs. white adaptation and target e 
mination on the temporal course of en. 
acuity. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, d is 
Time to resolve high contrast targets after ai aie 
tion to red or white light was measured: (а) W 
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adaptation luminance was 3.4 ft-L and the target 
ranged from 3.22 to 5.13 log pul and (b) when the 
target luminance was 4.17 log ды]. and adaptation 
Juminances were 22, 3.4, and 0.19 ft-L. The time 
saved by the use of red rather than equated white 
adapting light was about 3 min. for all but the 
highest target brightness, where it was about 2 
min. The time saved by the use of red light in- 
creased with the level of the adapting light—D, S. 
Blough. 


4363. McFarland, Joseph H., Werner, Heinz, 
& Wapner, Seymour. (Clark U.) The effect of 
muscular involvement on sensitivity: Asymmet- 
rical convergence on the distribution of visual 
sensitivity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 523-534.— 
Results from 16 human Ss, under both scotopic and 
photopic illumination, indicate that both effects— 
a change in the distribution of visual sensitivity and 
a reorganization of visual space—occur when ar- 
rangements of the apparatus is such as to impose a 
condition of asymmetrical convergence in the 2 
eyes.—R. Н. Waters. 


4364. Morinaga, Shiro, & Noguchi, Kaoru. 
(Chiba U., Konakadai, Japan) A new aspect in 
brightness perception: Brightness constancy of 
illumination. J. Coll. Arts Sci., Chiba U., 1960, 3, 
147-150.—It was hypothesized that the intensity of 
illumination is a determinant of lightness and that 
the impression of illumination is a factor for the 
constancy of lightness. Using 4-6 college students 
in each group, 3 experiments were conducted. The 
findings were as follows: (a) the absolute judgment 
of brightness of illumination was a logarithmic func- 
tion of log-illuminance, (b) a slight brightness con- 
stancy of illuminance was found showing the effect 
of the albedo of the surface, (c) the degree of the 
constancy varied with the albedo of the standard 
surface used, and (d) lightness constancy of surface 
color seemed to be related to brightness constancy of 
illumination. Thus the hypotheses were verified— 
S. Ohwaki. 


4365. Mowbray, G. H., & Gebhard, J. W. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Differential sensitivity of peripheral 
retina to intermittent white light. Science, 1960, 
132, 672-674.—The ability of the eye to detect dif- 
ferences in the interruption rate of white light was 
investigated for various rates and for several loca- 
tions on the temporal periphery of the right eye.” 
For the fovea, “the differential sensitivity appears 
to be a complex function of the rate of intermit- 
tence, decreasing as the rate of intermittence m- 
creases to 22.5 cy/sec, after which it increases 
sharply to the neighborhood of 35 cy/sec and then 
decreases again as the fusion point is approached. 
6 practiced Os each made 9-18 judgments at each 
retinal position for 8 different interruption rates. 
The results from the peripheral regions indicate 
that differential sensitivity is a decreasing function 
of the rate of intermittence." —S. J. Lachman. 


4366. Peckham, R. H., & Hart, William M. 
(Eye Research Found, Bethesda, Md.) Subthresh- 
Old retinal integration. shown in low contrast 
licker measurements. Science, 1959, 130, 1256- 
1257 —'" Evidence of facilitation of response has be 
found in psychometrically determined critical fusion 
frequencies to flicker at low contrast. Spatial sum- 
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mation is denied by the distribution form of the 
data. Temporal summation within a determined 
time limit is supported. This may be mediated 
through association cells at the bipolar-ganglion syn- 
apse.” Results presented "provide interesting con- 
firmation for the newer neuron doctrines described 
by Bullock [see 34: 5120]."—S. J. Lachman. 


4367. Ripps, Harris, & Kaplan, Ira Т. (New 
York U. Postgraduate Medical School) Influence 
of extratest illumination on the critical flicker 
frequency of the human fovea. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 255-262.—One of the inducing field con- 
figurations used as an extratest lumination was a 
veiling patch superimposed upon the test field and 
its surrounding regions. At low veiling luminances 
no change in CFF was found. As veiling luminance 
increased, CFF gradually rose to a maximum and 
then fell steeply to levels below that found without 
the veil. An inducing field adjacent to the test 
field also produced an increase in CFF followed by 
a decrease.—J. Arbit. 


4368. Shvarts, L. A.  Kriticheskaia chastota 
mel’kanii i osobennosti "sshibki" nervnykh prot- 
sessov kak pokazateli podvizhnosti nervnol sis- 
temy. [Critical flicker frequency and features of 
the "collision" of the nervous processes as indicators 
of the mobility of the nervous system.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 1, 69-72.—The 
investigation employing 14 Ss proposes to study the 
relationship between the rate of cessation of excita- 
tory processes (determined by the CFF) and the 
rate of shift between stimulation and inhibition (as 
measured by a photochemical conditioned reflex of 
reduced visual sensitivity using sound as CS). A 
high correspondence between the 2 phenomena was 
established which points out the closeness of the 2 
processes of the nervous system, seemingly depend- 
ing upon "the concentration rate of the nervous 
processes.” —A. Cuk. 

4369. Tánczos, Zsolt. (U. Budapest, Hungary) 
Kisérleti berendezés az érzékelés és mozgás Кб1с- 
sónhatasának analitikus tanulmányozására. [Ap- 
paratus for the analytical study of perception and 
movement.] Magyar psaichol. Szle., 1960, 17, 60-62. 
—An apparatus to study visual sensitivity during 
movement reaction is described and pictured. (Rus- 
sian & English summaries) —E. Friedman, 


(See also Abstracts 4545, 4575) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


4370. Schneider, Robert A., & Wolf, Stewart. 
(Oklahoma ме arra Pies Minn 

i Relation of olfactory acut nasal mem- 
eee function. J. appl. Physiol., 1960, 15, 914-920. 
—Olfactory perception thresholds for citral were 
determined for 8 Ss under varying conditions over 
a prolonged period. Acuity was impaired where 
there was a high degree of nasal obstruction and, in 
the absence of obstruction, when the mucosa was 
pale, dry, and shrunken. During intermediate de- 
grees of obstruction, when substantial amounts of 
air could be drawn into the nose, swelling, redness, 
and wetness improved acuity. It is suggested that 
contact of the odorant with nerve endings is facili- 
tated by the warmth and humidifying effect of nasal 
engorgement—D. R. Peryam. 
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SoMETHESIS 
4371. Baxter, D. W., & Olszewski J. (U: Sas- 
katchewan Coll. Medicine, Canada) Congenital 


universal insensitivity to pain. Brain, 1960, 83, 
381-393.—Clinical history and autopsy findings of 
a young woman with apparent congenital insensi- 
tivity to pain are presented. Pain appreciation was 
lacking to the extent that she suffered extensive 
skin and bone trauma contributing directly to her 
death at age 28 years. Detailed postmortem studies 
did not demonstrate any gross abnormalities of those 
nervous structures thought to be concerned with 
pain impulses. “The possibility that the defect is 
actually an anatomical one, but in terms of organiza- 
tion rather than structure, is not excluded.” (29 
ref.)—M. L. Simmel. 


4372. Kenshalo, D. R. (Florida State U.) Com- 
parison of thermal sensitivity of the forehead, 
lip, conjunctiva and cornea. J. appl. Physiol., 1960, 
15, 987-991.—Observations were made on 4 college 
students. No thermal sensations were obtained from 
the cornea with temperatures ranging from 20° C. 
to 55° C.; but all Ss reported sensation changes at 
certain points on the continuum, described in terms 
of irritation, whereas similar temperatures at the 
other sites felt cool, warm, or hot. Cool, warm, 
and hot thresholds of lip, forehead, and conjunctiva 
were generally similar. Temperatures at which 
corneal sensations changed were significantly dif- 
ferent from thresholds at the other sites. It is con- 
cluded that the thermal response of the cornea 
differs both quantitatively and qualitatively. —D. R. 
Peryam. 


4373. LeBlanc, Jaques; Hildes, J. A., & Héroux, 
O. (Laval U. Canada) Tolerance of Gaspé fish- 
ermen to cold water. J, appl. Physiol, 1960, 15, 
1031—1034.—Fishermen used to cold water and con- 
trol Ss from the same vicinity were studied. With 
one hand immersed in cold water the pressor re- 
sponse was greater in the controls, fishermen main- 
tained a higher finger temperature and complained 
less of pain, heat flow from fishermen's hands was 
greater, finger numbness (Mackworth's U test) was 
variable and not significantly different. Skin bi- 
opsies showed no difference in skin thickness or 
cell size but a greater number of mast cells in the 
fishermen’s skin. Possible reasons for the observed 
differences are discussed.—2D. R. Peryam. 


4374. Morinaga, Shiro, & Sumi, Narimasa. 
(Chiba U., Konakadai, Japan) Jyüryo chikaku to 
kankeikei. [The system of reference in the weight 
perception.] J. Coll. Arts Sci, Chiba U., 1960, 3, 
141-145.—8 stimulus objects from 40 to 200 gr. of 
weight were prepared in 3 sizes. In Experiments 
1-3 10 Ss compared phenomenal weight of these ob- 
jects and in Experiment 4 17 Ss lifted anchoring 
stimuli preceding the comparisons. Results: (a) 
the phenomenal weight was lighter as the volume 
increased both in pair comparison and in absolute 
judgment; (b) concerning Koseleff's effect, "the 
weight of upper stimulus was felt heavier with the 
increase of the whole volume." (с) the system of 
reference shifted with the increase in the anchoring 
weight, and specifically, in the phenomenal weight 
of the anchor; and (d) the zero point shifted with 
repeated trials. The results were interpreted in 
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terms of formation and modification of system of 
reference. (English abstract)—S. Ohwaki. 

4375. Morton, Rosemary, & Provins, К. A, 
(Medical Research Council Climate & Working Ef- 
ficiency Unit, Oxford, England) Finger numbness 
after acute local exposure to cold. /. appl. Physiol., 
1960, 15, 149-154.—Using 20 Ss the index finger 
was exposed to air at —22? C. until skin temperature 
fell to —5? C. and then was returned to 19? C., and 
S was tested on 2 tasks involving tactile discrimina- 
tion (2-edge threshold and pressure reproduction) 
until recovery was complete. The degree of im- 
pairment on both tasks varied among Ss, although 
most showed little impairment above 8? C. Impair- 
ment as measured by the 2 tests was positively cor- 
related; however, performance at normal skin tem- 
perature did not predict relative performance after 
cold exposure.—D. R. Peryam. 

4376. Provins, K. A, & Morton, Rosemary. 
(Medical Research Council Climate & Working Ef- 
ficiency Unit, Oxford, England)  Tactile discrimi- 
nation and skin temperature. J. appl. Physiol., 
1960, 15, 155-160.—Ss immersed an index finger 
in water at .75° C for 40 minutes. 2-edge threshold 
was tested during cooling and subsequent spontane- 
ous rewarming due to cold vasodilation. There was 
marked deterioration at skin temperatures below 8? 
C., although the curve showing decrease of numb- 
ness with increase in skin temperature was displaced 
relative to the curve showing increase of numbness 
with decrease in skin temperature. Using 20-minute 
immersion in contrast temperature water baths with 
circulation arrested after 5 minutes, little impair- 
ment was found at 6? C. or higher, marked im- 
pairment at 4° C., and complete numbness at 2° C. 
—D. R. Peryam. 

4377. Shewchuk, L. A., & Zubek, John P. (U. 
Manitoba, Canada) Discriminatory ability of 
various skin areas as measured by a technique 
of intermittent stimulation. Canad. J. Psychol, 
1960, 14, 244-248.—Using an interrupted air stream 
the critical frequency of percussion (cfp) was de- 
termined for the tongue, lip, cheek, forehead, neck, 
tip of index finger, thumb, back of hand, forearm, 
and upper arm. The relationship between сїр and 
pressure was the same for all 10 skin areas tested. 
The cfp for the lip, tongue, and thumb was higher 
than that of the arms, neck, and cheek—R. 5. 
Davidon. D 

4378. Sokolov, E. N. Veroiatnostnaia model 
vospriiatiia. [А probability model of perception.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 61-73.—A probability 
model for tactile perception is developed, and the 
"algorithm" utilizing it supplied. "Experiment 
verification of the dynamics of tactile perception con- 
firms the basic theoretical assumption of the prob- 
ability model of perception.”—J, D. London. 

4379. Stoll, Alice M., Greene, Leon C., & Hardy, 
James D. (USN Air Development Center, Johns- 
ville, Pa.) Pain and thermal burns in skin areas 
previously exposed to ultraviolet radiation. 
appl. Physiol., 1960, 15, 489-492.—The skin of 3 Ss 
was given injurious doses of ultraviolet, then eld 
posed to thermal radiation. The pain ir 
was lowered 4—7? C., while the blister thresho! 
was lowered about 0.5° C. This finding is in keep 
ing with the theory that the intensity of pain is 
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function of the relative reaction rates at the thermal 
threshold and at higher skin temperatures—D. R. 
Peryam. 

(See also Abstracts 5139, 5155) 


HEARING 


4380. Burris-Meyer, Harold, & Mallory, Vin- 
cent. (Walker Bldg., Washington, D. С.) Psycho- 
acoustics, applied and misapplied. J, Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 32, 1568-1574.—A historical survey of 
the attempted application of psychoacoustic phenom- 
ena during and immediately after World War II. 
—4A. M. Small, Jr. 

4381. Hennebert, P. E. Nystagmus audiciné- 
tique. J. aud. Res., 1960, 1, 84-87.—Turning a 
sound source around the S produced a nystagmus 
which was termed audiokinetic nystagmus. Other 
reactions to a turning sound source were also ob- 
served: nystagmus can only be observed in dark or 
with eyes closed. Such observations show it to be 
identical to those movements obtained for opto- 
kinetic movement. Head balancing will occur in a 
rhythmic fashion according to rate of rotation if 
the sound level is 10 or more db. above threshold. 
Deviation of limbs will occur, which is followed by 
oscillation in the horizontal plane. Vertical writing 
with eyes closed will soon decompose into an undulat- 
ing column. Some Ss experience nausea, increased 
pulse, and discomfort.—J. A. Vernon. 

4382. Voitinskii, E. IA. O tochnosti “absoliut- 
nogo" razlicheniia chastoty zvukovykh signalov 
u cheloveka. [On accuracy of "absolute" discrim- 
ination of frequency of auditory signals in man.] 
Vop. Psikhol, 1960, 6(2), 74-83.—Differential 
thresholds are determinable on the basis of “ab- 
solute” discrimination. Utilizing this method the 
"absolute" discrimination of a number of auditory 
signals of various frequencies was studied. The 
wider the range of frequency, the less the accuracy 
of differentiation. Within narrow frequency ranges 
the accuracy of differentiation approaches that of 
"relative" discrimination—J. D. London. 

4383. Yatabe, T. The tonal spiral: A new 
model of the tonal system. Psychologia, 1958, 1; 
141.—А diagram represents pitch discrimination, 
volume, octave quality, and vocality in relation to 
frequency.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4463, 4530, 5138) 


Measurements 


‚4384. Creelman, C. D. (U. Michigan) Human 
discrimination of auditory duration. USAF Op- 
erat. Applications Lab. tech. Rep., 1960, AFCCDD 
TR 60-39. (0. Mich. Res. Inst. tech. Rep. No. 
114) vi, 60 p.—The ability of humans to discriminate 
durations of auditory signals was measured using 
base time, increment time, and signal intensity as 
independent variables. 2 sine-wave signals were 
Presented sequentially in a background of continu- 
ous white noise, and Ss were required to state for 
Sach trial whether the longer signal had occurred 
Ist or 2nd. The results led to the view that duration 
discrimination is a statistical decision-making proc- 
ess, and a general model was proposed that permitted 
accurate prediction over a wide range of experi- 
mental conditions. The model is discussed in re- 
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lation to other theoretical approaches, 
G. H. Mowbray. 


4385. Cutt, R. A., & Gulick, W. L. The effect 
of abnormal body temperature upon the ear: 
Heating. Ann. Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 69, 
997-1005.—Cochlear potentials were used to evalu- 
ate the effect of increased body temperature upon 
hearing. The entire head region was heated by a 
reflecting lamp. Increasing body temperatures from 
37°-40°C produced a temporary loss of 2 db. ; further 
increases in temperature produced permanent losses 
often as much as 9 db. The data are compared 
with the effects of cooling.—J. 4. Vernon. 


4386. Harris, J. Donald. (USN Medical Re- 
search Lab., New London, Conn.) Scaling of pitch 
intervals. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1575- 
1581.—It has been reported previously that "in bi- 
secting a musical interval Ss tend to yield the 
arithmetic mean if the interval is large, but the 
geometric mean if the interval is small. Since frac- 
tionation judgments (‘half-pitch’) from which pitch 
scales may be derived would typically utilize quite 
wide intervals, and thereby tend to yield the arith- 
metic mean, a major discrepancy has arisen between 
such pitch scales and the pitch scale of our musical 
heritage, which is based upon the principle of the 
geometric mean. А number of experiments were 
performed using half-pitch and bisection judgments, 
and several variants of the method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals. From these it was concluded that 
when equal-appearing interval judgments are used 
with a standard interval no larger than about a 
musical third, a reliable psychological pitch scale 
emerges which agrees well with the common pitch 
scale of the piano keyboard. However, if the stand- 
ard interval is as large as a musical fifth, the pitch 
scale begins to tend toward that derived from frac- 
tionation."—4. M. Small. 


4387. Harris, J. Donald, & Pikler, Andrew G. 
(USN Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) 
The stability of a standard of loudness as meas- 
ured by compensatory tracing. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1960, 73, 573-580.—5 Ss were asked to maintain the 
loudness of a single tone, varying in intensity, at 
a constant level by rotating a dual attenuator. The 
Ss were successful within an error of some 2 db, 
On the basis of the data obtained, “suggestions were 
given for the use of the method of auditory tracking 
in audiometry and engineering.”—R. H. Waters. 


4388. Lung Shu-shui, & Wang Do-an. (Acad. 
Sinica, Peking, China) [А determination of the 
normal threshold of hearing of young people 16-25 
years of age: 1. Equivalent curve by artificial ear 
calibration of earphones.] Acta psychol, Sinica, 
1960, No. 1, 54-61.—The lst part of а work meas- 
uring the normal threshold of hearing is reported. 
Usable results were obtained from 1843 young 
people 16-25 years of age. Common electromag- 
netic earphones were used. The calibration was 
done on a Bruél and Kjaer artificial ear. During 
the test, Ss were seated in a sound-proof chamber. 
An “equivalent curve” is plotted from the overall 
arithmetic means for different frequencies. On cal- 
culating the means separately for the male and 
female sexes and for the right and left ears, no 
significant differences are found. (English sum- 
mary)—C. T. Morgan. 


(63 ref.)— 
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4389. Wright, Н. N. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Measurement of perstimulatory audi- 
tory adaptation. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 
1558-1567.—'"The most frequently used estimate of 
perstimulatory auditory adaptation to a tone sus- 
tained in one (experimental) ear has been the in- 
tensity decrease at the contralateral (control) ear 
required for median-plane localization during suc- 
cessive 15-sec comparison intervals. . . . Adaptation 
in the control ear was measured by maintaining the 
experimental ear in an adapted state and then sus- 
taining the comparison stimulus in the control ear. 
As the control ear adapted, the phantom sound as- 
sociated with the tones to both ears moved toward 
the median plane. The time for this moving phan- 
tom sound to reach the median plane varied with 
the intensity and frequency of the comparison stim- 
ulus. The extent and rate of adaptation in the 
control ear was found to be such that all estimates 
of adaptation to tones sustained in the experimental 
ear are specific to the procedures used."—4. M. 
Small, Jr. 

(See also Abstract 4438) 


Speech Perception 
SPEECH & LANGUAGE 


4390. Berry, R. N. (Indiana U.) An extension 
of Foley's "expression of certainty.” Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 639-640.—A repetition of Foley's 
study (see 34: 5377), but with the words used coun- 
terbalanced, confirms his findings and indicates that 
the ordering of the subjective certainty of the words, 
positive, certain, sure, think, and suppose, is “stable 
over a variety of conditions and Ss."—R. Н. Waters. 


4391. Gleser, Goldine C., Gottschalk, L. A., & 
John, W. (U. Cincinnati Coll. Medicine) The 
relationship of sex and intelligence to choice of 
words: A normative study of verbal behavior. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 182-191.—Purposes of the 
study were “(a) to determine the relation of sex 
and intelligence to selected speech variables, (b) 
to obtain norms for these speech variables. . . . and 
(c) to determine the reliability of the speech vari- 
ables as measures of individual differences and their 
interrelations.” 90 gainfully employed nonpsychi- 
atric Ss ages 20-50 were given the Wonderlic Per- 
sonnel Test. “Under these experimental conditions, 
significant sex differences were found among cer- 
tain of the ‘psychologic’ word categories. Also, sig- 
nificant differences were found to be associated, 
step-wise, with the level of intelligence, and these 
differences occurred principally among the gram- 
matical categories."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


4392. Loesch, Christian, & Sixtl, Friedrich. 
(Wien IV, Karlsplatz 13, Vienna, Austria) Ein 
elektronisches Gerät zur Registrierung von 
Sprechreaktionen. [An electronic apparatus for 
registering speech reactions.] Z. exp. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 681-686.—A. simple electronic sound 
key consisting of a microphone, 2 vacuum tubes, 
and 2 relays is open only during the short interval 
between onset of the stimulus and the reaction of 
the S to it. Since it is locked the rest of the 
time, it is much less susceptible to interference noise. 


—W. J. Koppitz. 
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4393. Moscovici, Serge, & Humbert, Claudine. 
Études sur le comportement verbal: Langage oral 
et langage écrit. [Studies on verbal behavior: Oral 
language and written language.] Psychol. Franc., 
1960, 5, 175-186.—Individually, 10 students were 
asked to discuss in 20 minutes their views on the 
cinema—in writing on one occasion and orally at 
another time. The data were analyzed for content 
and for various linguistic characteristics. Zipf 
curves were drawn for comparison of the data; 
Mandelbrot's index of informational temperature 
was computed.—C. J. Adkins. 

4394. Oléron, Pierre. Reconstitution de textes 
francais ayant subi divers taux de mutilation, 
[Reconstitution of French texts having several de- 
grees of mutilation.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 161- 
174.—2 texts of 300 words were mutilated by the 
regular suppression of 1/4, 1/3, 1/2, and 2/3 words, 
These yersions were presented to 159 girls and 66 
boys with instructions to reconstitute the missing 
parts. The results showed better reconstruction in 
the less mutilated passages, but some inequalities 
were noted. Reconstitution was more adequate for 
personal pronouns and articles than for nouns, verbs, 
or adjectives.—C. J. Adkins. 


(See also Abstract 5236) 


PSYCHOMOTOR Tasks 


4395. Adams, Jack A. & Xhignesse, Louis V. 
(U. Illinois) Some determinants of two-dimen- 
sional visual tracking behavior. J. erp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 391—403.—A 2-dimensional discrete pur- 
suit tracking task with 2 visual sources and a 
control stick for each hand was used to investigate 
2 values each of stimulus coherency, spatial separa- 
tion of stimulus sources, and rate of change of 
events. The amount of time that S was simultane- 
ously on target in both sources was measured. 
Tracking proficiency was positively related to the 
proximity of stimulus sources and inversely to the 
speed of event changes when stimulus coherency 
was low. With high coherency, only event rate was 
a differentiating variable. These results were dis- 
cussed in terms of predicting behavior in visual- 
motor tasks—J. Arbit. 


4396. Baker, C. H. (Defense Research Medical 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) Observing behavior in 
a vigilance task. Science, 1960, 132, 674-675.— 
"It has been suggested that level of performance in 
a vigilance task is accurately reflected by frequency 
of observing responses. By means of photography 
it has been demonstrated that under conditions where 
a decrement in vigilance performance does not occur, 
the frequency of nonobserving behavior and gen- 
eral activity increases in time, "—3, J. Lachman. 


4397. Berkson, G. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) An analysis of reaction time in normal 
and mentally deficient young men. III. Varja- 
tion of stimulus and of response complexity. 
ment. defic. Res., 1960, 4, 69-77.—“Four groups 0 
defectives and one group of normals were compare! 
on two pairs of visual RT tasks varying in stimulus 
complexity or response complexity. All Ss Же 
young men between the ages of 15 and 30 ап 
none had any gross motor disorders or epilepsy: 
The results showed that speed is positively relat 
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to IQ in the lower half of the IQ range. Additional 
evidence indicated that Mongols are slower than 
undifferentiated defectives when IQ, CA and length 
of institutionalisation are controlled. . . . It was 
concluded that no information from the present series 
of experiments [see 35: 2546, 2547] supports the 
belief that IQ is related to the speed of visual in- 
formation reception, the making of a choice or the 
planning of a movement, but that IQ is related to 
functions involved in the speed of performance of 
response.” —A. Barclay. 

4398. Chinova, L. D., & Gorbov, F. D. O 
“trudnykh  sostoianiiakh," voznikaiushchikh v 
zadachakh slozhnogo razlicheniia pri limitirovan- 
noi deiatel’nosti. [On “difficult states” arising in 
tasks involving complicated differentiation with lim- 
ited activity.] op. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 123-130. 
—"[n tests of performance involving 2 similar but 
inversely directed action—searching for and counting 
of figures of different color—the appearance of er- 
rors was recorded (disinhibition of color differentia- 
tion, perseveration, and, under conditions of hypoxia, 
repeated convergence and divergence of series). In 
some cases evidence of physiological discomfort de- 
veloped in the form of bradycardia, paleness, and 
the appearance of slow waves on the EEG. These 
phenomena were observed during moments of com- 
plicated differentiation, when, instead of the figure 
needed, another figure of identical form, but dif- 
ferent in color, appeared in the working field of 
vision.” It is found that the greatest disturbing 
effect results when the action of stimuli, similar in 
character to the designated signal, is accompanied 
by formation of a “scheme of ргеуїзїоп,”—/. D. Lon- 

on. 

4399. Clark, R. Ernest, & Cohen, Alexander. 
(OM Research & Engineering Center, Natick, 
Mass.) Manual performance as a function of rate 
of change in hand skin temperature. J. appl. 
Physiol, 1960, 15, 496-498—Manual performance 
(knot tying) was studied as a function of fast and 
slow rates of cooling and during subsequent re- 
warming. Performance decrements were sizeably in- 
creased as rate of cooling decreased. The increased 
decrements perseverated even after the hands had 
been rewarmed. There was a direct relation be- 
tween rate of cooling and rate of rewarming.—D. R. 
Peryam, 

4400. Konecny, Edith. (Liebiggasse 5, Vienna, 
Austria) Der Einfluss emotionaler Belastung auf 
die Leistung und auf den Handtremor. [The in- 
fluence of emotional stress on performance and hand 
tremor.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 409-421. 
Comparison of hand tremor and performance in 
3 tests (finger dexterity, verbal retention, and arith- 
metical reasoning) under normal and stress situations 
indicates that amplitude and intraindividual variance 
of tremor changed but not the frequency of tremor. 
Under stress, retention and arithmetic scores were 
lower than in the normal situation—W. J. Koppits. 


4401. McCormack, P. D. (Defence Research 
Medical Lab., Toronto, Canada) Performance in 
a vigilance task as a function of length of inter- 
stimulus interval. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 
265-268.—During 2 35-min. sessions Ss pressed a 
Switch each time a light was seen. Intervals of 30, 
45, 60, 75, and 90 sec, were used in random order. 
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Response time was a linear function of task duration, 
but was not related to length of the interval between 
stimuli.—R. S. Davidon. 

4402. Suci, George J., Davidoff, Melvin D., & 
Surwillo, Walter W. (Cornell U.) Reaction 
time as a function of stimulus information and 
age. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 60, 242-244.—"Two 
hypotheses were tested: (a) reaction time is a linear 
function of stimulus information both in old and 
in young Ss; and (b) age differences in reaction 
time increase as a function of increasing amounts 
of stimulus information. Reaction times to a stimu- 
lus of one light-off in subsets of one light (0.00 bits 
of information), two lights (1.00 bit), three lights 
(1.58 bits), and four lights (2.00 bits) were meas- 
ured. Both hypotheses were supported by the re- 
sults."—J. Arbit. 

4403. Thrane, V. C. Sensory and preparatory 
factors in response latency: II. Simple reaction 
or compensatory interaction? Scand. J. Psychol., 
1960, 1, 169-176.—The so-called simple reaction 
is viewed as a dynamically integrated organismic re- 
sponse, modifiable by sensory and preparatory fac- 
tors and their interactions. The procedure used in 
presenting several variants of the focal stimulus 
regulates the specificity of the respondent's pre- 
knowledge of stimulus, and thereby the opportunity 
for interaction as suggested. Additional results con- 
firm the previous finding that the differential effect 
of stimulus intensity is inversely related to the de- 
gree of preknowledge. The interaction is therefore 
considered to be of a compensatory nature.—Journal 
abstract. 

4404. Vasil’ev, A. N. Sootnoshenie velichin 
vremeni reaktsi na vozniknovenie i prekra- 
shchenie signala kak pokazatel’ sily пегупої sis- 
temy. [The relation of latent periods of reactions 
to the appearance and disappearance of the stimulus 
signal as an index of strength of nervous system.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 113-122.—Utilizing adult 
Ss it is shown that the difference between latency 
of a simple motor reaction to the appearance of 
an auditory stimulus and that of a reaction to the 
disappearance of an auditory stimulus decreases as 
the intensity of the stimulus grows, taking on a 
negative value when the stimulus becomes very in- 
tense. By administering caffeine to the 5, the 
negative difference may be obtained with weaker 
stimuli, The results are discussed in terms of Pav- 
lovian theory on types of higher nervous activity. 
—I. D. London. 

4405. Wolff, Wirt M. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Satiation and co-satiation : A new method. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 612-614.—The method 
tested differed from those previously described (see 
3: 1477) in that it equated or minimized differential 
ability of the Ss, simplified the task, equated the 
time per task, and limited S's perception to his cur- 
rent product. The task required S to draw an 
angle previously shown, oriented differently for 
satiation and for co-satiation, on a continuously 
moving kymograph. Both satiation and co-satia- 
tion were measured in terms of the number of re- 
productions before S stopped voluntarily. Results 
indicate the feasibility of the method although no 
significant co-satiation was found.—R. Н. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 4330, 4523, 4555, 5411) 
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Motivation & EMOTION 


4406. Cohen, S. I., Bondurant, S., & Silverman, 
A. J. (Duke U. Medical Center) Psychophysio- 
logical influences on peripheral venous tone. 
Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 106—117.—10 male vol- 
unteer Ss were exposed to a series of neutral, bland, 
and charged words and phrases while they were 
resting in an isolated area. Venous pressure was 
measured through a polyethylene catheter in a fore- 
arm vein segment. Cuffs above and below made 
venous pressure due to venoconstriction. Pulse 
rate, PGR, and EEG were recorded. Post-run psy- 
chiatric interviews evaluated the specific meaning 
of the experimental procedures. Changes in venous 
pressure and skin resistance were significantly 
greater following the charged words and phrases. 
Psychic factors are concluded to alter venous as 
well as the arterial and cardiac functions. (34 
ref.)—W. С. Shipman. 

4407. Luby, E. D., Frohman, C. E., Grisell, J. 
L., Lenzo, J. E, & Gottlieb, J. S. (Lafayette 
Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Sleep deprivation: Effects 
on behavior, thinking, motor performance, and 
biological energy transfer systems. Psychosom. 
Med., 1960, 22, 182-192.—1 S was studied over 220 
hours. “Behavioral changes included irritability, 
paranoid thinking, expansiveness, grandiosity, hyp- 
nagogic states, visual hallucinations and episodic 
rage. Deficits in thinking and visual-motor per- 
formance occurred cyclically across days of wake- 
fulness, with gradual deterioration." Energy trans- 
fer systems apparently responded to sleep depriva- 
tion as a stressor, passing through the stages of 
alarm, resistance, and exhaustion—W. G. Shipman. 

4408. Popov, A. К. (U. Moscow, USSR) О 
sootnoshenii emotsional'nogo tona oshchushchenii 
S orientirovochnymi i oboronitel’nymi reaktsiami. 

[Relationship between the hedonic tone of sensa- 
tions and the orienting and defense reactions.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 85-88.— 
18 Ss (age 18-25) were used. The hedonic tone 
was elicited by sound and electro-skin stimuli. The 
indicator of the orienting reflex was GSR; of the 
defense reflex, blood volume in the temporal artery. 
The hedonic tone was measured by a scale ranging 
from indifferent to extremely unpleasant. It was 
found that the hedonic tone appears to be “an in- 
tegrating result of the interaction of different un- 
conditioned reflexes” in which the negative hedonic 
tone can be considered as a sensory component of 
the defense reaction and the positive hedonic tone 
as a sensory component of a positive reflex.—A. 
Cuk. 

4409. Rose, A. M. (U. Minnesota) Social psy- 
chological effects of physical deprivation. J. Hlth. 
hum. Behav., 1960, 1, 285-289.—“The correlational 
data presented here support, at least partially, the 
hypothesis that physical deprivations reduce the de- 
gree to which men incorporate the meaning and 
values expected in their group. Social expectations 
are less powerful influences when they work on men 
deprived of food and sleep.”—C, T. Morgan. 


4410. Sternbach, R. A. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Correlates of differences in time 
to recover from startle. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 
22, 143-148.—42 male undergraduates were studied 
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for heart and respiration rates, systolic and dias- 
tolic blood pressures, skin temperatures, PGR, stom- 
ach motility, finger pulse volume, and EEG. The 
10 with the quickest reaction time after hearing a 
pistol shot differed significantly only in prestimulus 
diastolic blood pressure (fast reactors were higher), 
It was concluded that greater autonomic responsive- 
ness is associated with slower recovery from startle, 
—W. С. Shipman. 

4411. White, Robert W. Motivation recon- 
sidered: The concept of competence. Psychol, 
Rev., 1959, 66, 297-333—Theories of motivation 
built upon primary drives cannot account for playful 
and exploratory behavior. The new motivational 
concept of “competence” is introduced indicating 
the biological significance of such behavior. It fur- 
thers the learning process of effective interaction 
with the environment. While the purpose is not 
known to animal or child, an intrinsic need to deal 
with the environment seems to exist and satisfac- 
tion ("the feeling of efficacy") is derived from it. 
(100 ref.) —W. J. Koppitz. 


(See also Abstracts 4443, 4928) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


4412. Altea, E. (U. Cagliari Sardinia, Italy) 
“Isolamento” e suoi rapporti con la legge dell- 
effetto. ["Isolation" and its relation to the law of 
effect.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 6, 95-126.—"Ex- 
periments were performed to observe the effects of 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ on the repetition of responses in 
a Thorndikian word-number situation under extra- 
sensorial perception conditions. Responses called 
‘right’ were repeated more often than responses 
called ‘wrong,’ in conditions of ‘isolation’ for the 
‘right’ responses. Other experiments were designed 
to observe the effect of the factor ‘isolation’ by itself 
and to test the eventual presence of a ‘guessing se- 
quence factor.’ Results indicate that the so-called 
‘Postman-Adams phenomenon’ is an artefact: 'iso- 
lation’ and ‘guessing sequence factor’ are possible 
major sources of it. G. W. Allport’s opinions are 
summarized: reward does not function directly and 
automatically in accordance with Thorndike’s law 
of effect; human learning depends on the ‘ego-struc- 
ture,’ and ‘effect’ is only a cue in learning processes. 
(31 ref, English summary)—C. T. Morgan. 


4413. Altea, E. Ricerche sull'apprendimento 
senza consapevolezza. [Studies of learning with- 
out awareness] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 103-109. 
— t is doubtful whether learning without awareness 
exists.—L. L'Abate. 

4414. Baker, C. H., & Young, Phyllis. (Defence 
Research Medical Lab., Toronto, Canada) Feed- 
back during training and retention of motor 
skills. Салай. J. Psychol, 1960, 14, 257-264— 
Blindfolded Ss were instructed to draw, with the 
right hand, lines as long as a block held by the. left 
hand. With a procedure similar to Thorndike's 
there were pretraining trials without feedback (FB), 
training trials with E saying right or wrong de- 
pending upon whether the line was within the toler- 
ance limits +.20 in.), and posttraining trials with- 
out FB. .Improvement was directly related to amount 
of training with FB. Performance dropped during 
posttraining trials, although there was evidence 0 
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retention after as much as 7 days of posttraining.— 
R. S. Davidon. 

4415. Björkman, M., Lundberg, I, & Tärn- 
blom, S. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) On the re- 
lationship between memory and percept: A psy- 
chophysical approach. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 
136-144.—"(1) It is suggested that psychophysics 
should extend its scope to include . . . memory mag- 
nitudes. (2) [This study investigates] the inter- 
subjective equation s’=c.s"s, where s” denotes memory 
magnitude and s perceptual magnitude, (3) Certain 
generalizations of the method of ratio estimation 
and ratio production, which are necessary for de- 
termining the parameters of the intersubjective equa- 
tion, are considered. (4) Three experiments are 
reported. In all three . . . n, is somewhat larger 
than unity and shows very little variation from ex- 
periment to experiment. The other parameter C, 
is consistently below unity. (5) The power func- 
tion seems to be an adequate description of the 
relationship between memory and percept.”—L, Gold- 
berger. 


4416. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr., & Haygood, Robert 
C. (U. Utah) Effects of intermittent reinforce- 
ment of an irrelevant dimension and task com- 
plexity upon concept identification. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 371—375.—180 college Ss classified 
visually presented geometric stimuli in a repeated 
measures factorial design with 6 levels of intermit- 
tent reinforcement (IR), 3 levels of task complexity, 
and 2 different problems. Each S served in 2 
Successive stages of sorting where the relevant and 
irrelevant dimensions were reversed. Аз IR in- 
creased in Stage 1, performance improved. Negative 
transfer from Stage 1 to Stage 2 became progres- 
sively less with increased IR.—J. Arbit. 


4417. Buchwald, Alexander M. (Indiana U.) 
Supplementary report: Alteration in the rein- 
9rcement value of a positive reinforcer. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 416-417.—Attempted to alter 
the reinforcement value of an event (E saying 
пт”) by pairing this condition with replies of 
either ‘right” or “wrong.” Found that the induc- 
tion of reinforcement value through contrast with 
Some alternative reinforcing event can occur for 
events other than E saying nothing (previously 
Shown) and is not confined to events which have zero 
cement value at the start of the experiment. 
^ Arbit. 


4418. Epstein, William; Rock, Irvin, & Zucker- 
man, Carl B. (U. Kansas) Meaning and famil- 
У In associative learning. Psychol. Monogr., 

60, 74(4, Whole No. 491), 22 p—An attempt 
to differentiate experimentally between meaning and 
шагу and to investigate the independent con- 
tibutions of each of these factors in paired-associate 
SUE. The investigators were not concerned 
its the problem of the functional nature of meaning 
à du Sought to test 2 basic hypotheses: (a) 
he ‘arity by itself will facilitate associative learn- 
Ws 3nd (b) meaning will enhance learning even 
es ү because it makes possible organization or con- 
d ual unit formation. To test these hypotheses 
kee experiments were performed on: (a) the 
dm ОЁ familiarity and of meaningfulness using 

à amiliarized nonsense syllables compared with 

Vel ones, meaningful words (nouns) in comparison 
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with familiar words (conjunctions and prepositions) 
whose meaning was limited, and nonsense syllables 
without meaning; (b) pairs of pictures were com- 
pared with concrete nouns, abstract nouns, and verb 
pairs; and (c) pairs of nouns connected with “sen- 
Sible" connecting words were compared with similar 
pairs of nouns connected by irrelevant connectives. 
The outcome of the studies indicate that prefamiliar- 
ized nonsense words were learned better than novel 
ones, that nouns were learned better than conjunc- 
tions and prepositions, and that these in turn could 
be better learned than nonsense syllables, The con- 
clusion was drawn that familiarity is a crucial factor 
in some forms of learning but that it does not exceed 
the importance of meaningfulness except when less 
meaningful material is being learned. The results 
also gave evidence that picture material was learned 
better than concrete nouns which in turn were 
learned better than abstract nouns and verbs,— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4419. Kanareff, Vera T., & Lanzetta, John T. 
(U. Delaware, Newark) Effects of task definition 
and probability of reinforcement upon the acquisi- 
tion and extinction of imitative responses. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 340-348.—48 college Ss guessed 
the sequence of red and green light flashes. A fac- 
torial design with 2 task definitions (problem-solving 
test and gambling game) and 2 degrees of corre- 
spondence between light sequence and “partner's 
choice" (actually programmed by E) was used. 
There were only slight differences in the degree to 
which a given S imitated the partner's choice as a 
function of type of task: where the correct response 
matched the partner's response 80% of the time, a 
relatively typical acquisition curve of imitation re- 
sponses was obtained; but where the match was 
only 50%, the curve fluctuates about the event match- 
ing value.—J. Arbit. 


4420. Kausler, D. H., & Trapp, E. P. (U. 
Arkansas) Motivation and cue utilization in in- 
tentional and incidental learning. Psychol. Rev., 
1960, 67, 373-379.—An evaluation and extension of 
Easterbrook's theory that increasing drive level dur- 
ing intentional learning reduces the efficiency of in- 
cidental learning through the resulting decrease in 
irrelevant cue utilization. The discussion is restricted 
primarily to the methodology in which S learns 
both an intentional task with instructions to learn 
and a different incidental task without instructions 
to learn. When the drive condition was generalized 
emotional D rather than incentive oriented set, a 
high drive group did better than a low drive group 
on an intentional task, but no difference was found 
between the 2 groups on an incidental task. Incen- 
tive-oriented tasks may elicit goal-directed responses 
without energizing other responses that are sepan. 
to the goal. Generalized D, on the other han А 
(such as anxiety), intensifies all reaction tendencies 
in a given situation both relevant and irrelevant to 
the central task; this would have the effect of ovet 
coming a funneling or focusing of attention to je. 
vant cues by intensifying the relatively weaker habit 
strength to irrelevant cues in a high drive group.— 
E. Howarth. i 2 

. Maltzman, Irving; Simon, Seymore; Ras- 
ЙЕ, dem, & Licht, Leonard. | (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Experimental studies in the train- 
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ing of originality. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 74(6, 
Whole No. 493), 23 p.—5 experiments concerned 
with the problem of training of originality are re- 
ported. The 1st was designed to determine whether 
the facilitation of uncommon responses to new stim- 
uli would occur when different stimuli were pre- 
sented rather the same word stimulus repeated over 
and over. 'Тһе 2nd experiment made an effort to 
explore possible relevant variables and some al- 
ternative methods aiding in the production of orig- 
inality by exposing Ss to uncommon associations 
for the purpose of determining whether the produc- 
tion of uncommon responses is necessarily a condi- 
tion of training in originality. The results, strongly 
suggested that the standard experimental training 
procedure of using the same stimuli to evoke dif- 
ferent responses is the most successful procedure 
when compared to the 2 innovational methods used. 
Experiment 3 was designed to ascertain whether the 
failure of one of the groups in Experiment 2 was 
due to the relatively small amount of training it re- 
ceived. The results emphasize that not all mate- 
rials work in the same manner; and, as a result, the 
repeated evocation of different responses to the same 
stimuli can be uniformly attained. The 4th experi- 
ment tested whether performance on tests of origi- 
nality vary as a function of the number of repetitions 
of the training list, and the 5th experiment sought to 
test whether or not there is some degree of per- 
sistence of originality after training. The results 
of the latter 2 experiments appear to support the 
hypothesis that originality is learned behavior and, 
like other forms of operant behavior, may be ex- 
pected to vary as a function of the same antecedent 
conditions.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4422. Neimark, Edith D. (New York U.) Fil- 
lenbaum on probability-learning. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 640-641.—Fillenbaum's “discrepant 
results” (see 34: 7227) are not so “discrepant” from 
other studies in the literature and are perhaps a 
consequence of his using too short a series (60) of 
trials.—R. H. Waters. 


4423. Oswald, Ian; Taylor, Anne M., & Treis- 
man, Michel. (Oxford U., England) Discrimina- 
tive responses to stimulation during human sleep. 
Brain, 1960, 83, 440-453.—10 sleep-deprived Ss fell 
asleep while a tape recording was being played. The 
tape contained 56 names including the Ss’ names. 
Each name was repeated many times. Before going 
to sleep, the Ss had been instructed to clench their 
fist in response to their own and a preselected con- 
trol name. EEG from the scalp and EMG from 
the hand were recorded. “Some subjects showed a 
remarkable capacity to wake up from sleep to their 
own name, the latter being significantly more likely 
to provoke a K-complex (EEG) than other names, 
even if the subject failed to respond overtly. Abil- 
ity to arouse to some other preselected name, though 
manifested, was less marked. .. . The responsive- 
ness largely, but not entirely disappeared in very 
deep sleep. . . . It was found that personal names 

. were far more likely to evoke K-complexes if 
played in the normal, forward direction to a sleeping 
person than identical stimuli played backwards. 
These observations are thought to indicate that prior 
analysis of the significance of a sensory stimulus 
occurs during sleep, which, owing to the complexity 
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of the required discriminations, must presumably 
involve the cerebral cortex, and that subsequent 
arousal depends on cortico-fugal excitatory signals 
to the reticular formation.” (10 fig, 21 ref.)— 
M. L. Simmel. 


4424. Zinchenko, P. I. (Khar'kov Pedagogical 
Inst. Foreign Languages USSR)  Voprosy raz- 
vitiia protsessov zapominaniia. [Problems in the 
development of memorization processes.] ор. Psi- 
khol., 1960, 6(6), 75-86.—The author discusses in- 
voluntary and voluntary memorization which are 
viewed as “two consecutive stages in the development 
of memory in children.” Both types of memoriza- 
tion are seen as having activity as basis for their 
development: "cognitive (or some other) activity in 
involuntary memorization, and mnemonic activity in 
voluntary memorization.”—J. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 4272, 4522, 4683, 4708, 4805, 
4811, 4818, 4869, 4894, 4974, 5237) 


Conditioning 


4425. Biriukova, Z. I. (Inst Normal & Patho- 
logical Physiology, Moscow, USSR) Otsenka di- 
namiki nervnykh protsessov u cheloveka po dy- 
khatel’nym uslovnym refleksam na myslennoe 
vosproizvedenie myshechnoi raboty. [Appraisal 
of the dynamics of the nervous processes in man by 
conditioned respiratory reflexes to mental reproduc- 
tion of muscular activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1960, 10, 497—504.—Conditioned respiratory re- 
flexes were studied in 21 sportsmen. Various tones 
of a sound generator served as conditioned stimuli 
while mental reproduction of muscular activity acted 
as reinforcement. Formation of the conditioned re- 
flex required 4-50 combinations with less than 10 
required for 14 of the Ss. Study of differential and 
extinctive inhibition and of reversal of the "signal 
meaning" of the stimuli showed that these condi- 
tioned reflexes are subject to all the laws of condi- 
tioning. Much greater changes in respiratory ге- 
actions were elicited by mental reproduction of the 
kind of physical exercises in which a given sports- 
man specialized.—/. D. London. IMP 

4426, Elkin, D. G. (Odessa, USSR) Vlianie 
signal’nogo znachenia razdrazhitelia na vospria- 
tie ego dlitel’nosti. [Effect of the signaling mean 
ing of a stimulus on the perception of its durang 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. l 
65-68.—In the Ist series of this study 11 Ss 150 
asked to reproduce time intervals of 3, 5, an i 
seconds. In the 2nd series a conditioned reflex we 
established using time intervals as CS. In the 3r 
series Ss were again instructed to reproduce t e 
time intervals. The purpose of the study Mis 
find out to what degree the evaluation of a ti А 
interval is improved when the latter function ae 4 
CS. A significant improvement was actually | oad 
in 10 of the 11 Ss. The general explanation 18, ni 
when a time interval assumes the characte n 
of a CS, it becomes more meaningful for the. E 
terms “of signaling some important factor 1n 
gards to the environment."—4. Cuk. à 

4427. Elkin, D. G. (Mechnikov State U., Ode e 
USSR) О vliinii signal'noi tsennosti га He 
zhiteleia na psikhicheskuiu deiatel'nost. dee 
influence of signal value of the stimulus О 
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activity.] Уор. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 105-112.— 
Data are cited to show that the efficiency of mental 
activity depends on the “signal value of the objec- 
tive stimuli,” that is, on the “latter's role in the 
interaction of the organism and the surrounding 
medium.” Thus, the area of retinal sensitivity to a 
color is found to undergo considerable increase, if a 
conditioned response to this color has been devel- 
oped. It is also found that the perception of a time 
interval that is taking on the character of a condi- 
tioned response grows more adequate. In an ex- 
periment with 50 Ss (12-15 years of age) the data 
obtained indicate that accuracy of sight and move- 
ment improves measurably when these are involved 
in the process of work training—J. D. London. 
4428, Hefferline, Ralph F., Keenan, Brian, & 
Harford, Richard A. (Columbia U.) Escape and 
avoidance conditioning in human subjects with- 
out their observation of the response. Science, 
1959, 130, 1338-1339.—"An invisibly small thumb- 
twitch increased in rate of occurrence when it served, 
via electromyographic amplification, to terminate or 
postpone aversive noise stimulation. Subjects re- 
mained ignorant of their behavior and its effect. 
Their cumulative response curves resembled those 
obtained in similar work with animals. Other sub- 
jects, informed of the effective response, could not 
produce it deliberately in a size small enough to 
qualify for reinforcement."—S. J. Lachman. 
4429. Kotake, Y., & Miyata, Y. Our seventeen 
years of research on conditioned responses in 
man. Psychologia, 1958, 1, 158-165.—The litera- 
ture is summarized. Much of it deals with salivary 


CRs, GSR, and semantic conditioning. — (32-item 
bibliog.) —C. T. Morgan. 
4430. Merlin, У. S, & Palei, І. M. (Perm 


Pedagogical Inst, USSR) О sootnoshenii stepeni 
sderzhivania dvigatel’noi reaktsii s siloi tormo- 
zhenia i uravnoveshennostyu nervnykh protses- 
Sov. [Relationship between the degree of suppres- 
Sion of motor reactions having the force of inhibi- 
tion and the equilibrium of nervous processes.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 1, 51-54.— 
In a previous study (using only 10 Ss) a reliable 
Positive correlation was found between the degree of 
Suppression of motor reactions and the rate of forma- 
tion of a discrimination response of the GSR keeping 
Constant in the Ss the amount of excitation and mo- 
bility. "The experiment is repeated here under better 
Controlled conditions and using as Ss a random 
group of 25 college students. A statistically reli- 
able correlation was again found (r—.57) between 
the strength of inhibition and the degree of suppres- 
Sion of motor responses. The results point to the 
Possibility that not only the force of inhibition and 
equilibrium but also the force of excitation may 
Est Де degree of suppression of motor reactions. 
—4. Cuk. 


4431. Passey, G. E. On Razran’s favorable 
tatios of excitations. J. Psychol, 1959, 48, 341— 

6.—In an attempt to assess the contentions of Pav- 
lov and Razran concerning a favorable ratio be- 
tween the intensities of CS and UCS, 95 Ss partici- 
pated in an eyelid conditioning experiment. 3 mm- 
tensities of each were employed, with CS being, a 
tone of 500 cps at 10, 20, and 40 db, and UCS a 
Puff of air to cornea at 3, 12, and 48 Ibs/sq in. The 
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findings do not support the hypotheses, as data for 
extinction show no significant effects for CS or 
UCS intensity nor for interaction.—R. W. Husband. 

4432, Samsonova, V. G. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR) Osobennosti obrazova- 
niia dvigatel'nykh uslovnykh reaktsii i ikh zna- 
chenie dlia analiza zritelnykh razdrazhitelei. 
[Features in the formation of conditioned motor re- 
actions and their importance for the analysis of visual 
stimuli.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 93-104.—Differ- 
ential visual thresholds are affected by kind of ac- 
companying motor activity. Thus, "as the motor 
act, accompanying perceptual activity, grows more 
complicated, differential thresholds increase. . . . A 
correct evaluation of analyzer activity is impossible, 
unless the cortical mechanisms which are responsible 
for the formation of given conditioned connections 
are taken into account." Otherwise, gross error is 
likely to result.—/. D. London. 

4433. Shichko, G. A. (Inst. Experimental Medi- 
cine, Leningrad, USSR) О dozirovke strui voz- 
dukha pri vyrabotke migatel'nykh uslovnykh re- 
fleksov. [On dosage force and duration of applica- 
tion of air jet for elaboration of conditioned wink 
reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 939- 
940.—A system of directing and controlling the 
action of an air jet for elaborating conditioned wink 
reflexes is described. Fine determination of force 
and duration of application of the air jet are claimed 
along with the elimination of accidental applications 
of a traumatizing jet of air—J. D. London. 


4434. Skipin, G. V., & Sharov, A. S. (Inst. 
Higher Nervous Activity, Moscow, USSR) | Sta- 
bilizator toka dlia élektrokozhnykh razdrazhenif. 
[Current stabilizer for electro-cutaneous stimulation.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 634, 636.—A de- 
vice is described for maintaining the constancy of 
electrical stimulation of the skin їп conditioning 
experiments.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 4978, 5257, 5275) 


Discrimination 


4435. Idashkin, Y. V. (Akad. Pedagogicheskikh 
Nauk RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) K probleme la- 
tentnogo zapechatlenia. [Contribution to the prob- 
lem of latent learning.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 65-68.—It was previously es- 
tablished that latently learned material can be re- 
produced by presenting Ss with stimuli similar to 
the original material. The question arises: Can the 
same results be obtained with neutral stimuli? The 
findings of this study answer the question affirma- 
tively. It has to be added, however, that the effective- 
ness of neutral stimuli is maximum when they are 
used in conjunction to similar stimuli.—4. Cuk. 


4436. Iwahara, Shinkuro, & Sugimura, Takeshi. 
(Nara Women's U., арап) Discrimination re- 
versal as a function of degree of original learning. 
Psychologia, 1960, 3, 21-26.—" Seven groups of hu- 
man Ss were given a size discrimination problem 
with varying degrees of learning criterion and, with- 
out informing the Ss, relevant cue values were re- 
versed, Ease of reversal shifts was not a simple 
function of prior reinforcements. When the first 
problem was only partially learned, negative transfer 
was found to increase with degree of prior training. 
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However, when the first problem was well learned or 
overlearned, negative transfer decreased rapidly and 
positive transfer resulted. ... These results were 
explained by a two-process theory of discrimination 
learning. 1t was assumed that discrimination learn- 
ing consists of single unit S-R connections which 
start with the initial trials and a more general 'dis- 
crimination set' which is acquired primarily during 
overtraining trials.” —C. T. Morgan. 


4437. Santos, John F., & Murphy, Gardner. 
(Topeka, Kan.) An odyssey in perceptual learn- 
ing. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 6-17.—The 
1957 report (see 33: 315) by Murphy and Solley on 
the Menninger Foundation studies in perceptual 
learning is brought up to date with a summary of 
work in progress. Perception is regarded as a 
process which can be modified by learning through 
the operation of rewards and punishments. The 
course of perceptual events is influenced by attention 
and by autonomic, proprioceptive, and other sources 
of internal stimulation. “. . . we have demonstrated 
the reality of perceptual learning, how it may ac- 
count for vertical and nonvertical perceptions, its 
generality in several sense modalities, and its simi- 
larity to other learning functions.”—W. А. Varvel. 


4438. Slivinske, Alec J., & Hall, John F. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) The discriminability of tones 
used to test stimulus-generalization. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 581-586.—Data from 150 Ss show 
that the 4 tones used by Hovland and others in 
stimulus generalization studies are not absolutely 
discriminable. The same is true for tones obtained 
Írom an equal scale of discriminability constructed 
from a range of stimuli wider than the above. These 
findings have implications for stimulus generalization 
studies.—R. H. Waters. 


4439. Vinogradova, O. S. (Research Inst. De- 
fectology, USSR) О spetsificheskikh i nespetsifi- 
cheskikh sistemakh reaktsii pri obrazovanii us- 
lovnoi sviazi п cheloveka. [On specific and non- 
specific systems of reactions with formation of a 
conditioned connection in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 488-496.—Utilizing 4 young adults 
as Ss, the nature of the processes taking place 
during differentiation of a continuous series of stim- 
uli was studied by parallel recordings of responses in 
the cutaneous blood vessels of the left finger and the 
left temporal area of the head, thereby making it 
possible to distinguish the vascular components of 
a nonspecific orienting reaction and those of a de- 
fensive reflex. After elaboration of a conditioned 
defensive reflex to one of the sounds of the tonal 
scale (500 cps), both the reinforced stimulus and 
the close nonreinforced tones produced a defensive 
reaction (a parallel vascular constriction). Tones 
that were more distant from the reinforced tone did 
not produce any vascular changes. On the border 
between the tones which produced a defensive re- 
action and the inactive tones was a zone which 
elicited a distinct orienting reaction. At first, these 
zones were quite extensive, but later became very 
much constricted, so that a sharp interchange of 
defensive and orienting reactions could be observed 
within the limits of 5-10 cps of the tonal scale.— 
I. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 4702, 4707) 
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Verbal Learning 


4440. Altea, E. Effetti di diverse modalita’ di 
rinforzo sulla resistenza alla estinzione nel com- 
portamento verbale. [Results of different modali- 
ties of reinforcement on resistance to extinction in 
verbal behavior.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1960, 21, 481—495.— With 50% partial alternative 
reinforcement extinction is a function of the amount 
of reinforcement during acquisition. Continuous 
100% reinforcement does not produce significant 
results.—L. L’Abate. 


4441. Altea, Ennio. Contributo allo studio 
dell’ apprendimento verbale di una series. [Con- 
tribution to the study of serial verbal learning.] 
Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 6, 27-44. —Experiments “on 
the verbal serial learning with nonsense syllables as 
learning materials in conditions of similarity and 
non-similarity by the method of anticipation were 
performed, and the serial position effect was studied 
in its relation with remote, forward and backward 
associations and responses errors." The study also 
included experiments "designed to throw light on 
the serial position curve as a function of organization 
and individual set. The results . . . are not in line 
with Hull's Postulate of stimulus trace and suggest 
that individual set is necessary to obtain the partition 
of the list of nonsense syllables." (English sum- 
mary)—C. T. Morgan. 

4442. Battig, William F. Gibson, Eleanor J. 
Runquist, Willard N. Murdock, Bennet B. Jr. 
Comments and reply on "Intralist generalization 
in paired-associate learning." Psychol. Rev., 1959, 
66, 338-346. 


4443. Hórmann, Hans, &  Todt, Eberhard. 
(Hoher Weg 15, Göttingen, Germany) Lärm und 
Lernen. [Noise and learning.] 2. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 422-426.— The effect of nonspecific 
stimulation upon performance in a learning situa- 
tion was tested. 3 groups of 12 students each learned 
the same list of paired associates, An affirmation of 
the activation hypothesis is seen in the better per- 
formance of the group which learned the list under 
moderate white noise of 55 phons when compared 
to the poorer performances of the groups without 
any noise and with 75 phons of additional noise.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 


4444. Krieckhaus, E. E., & Eriksen, Charles W. 
(U. Illinois) A study of awareness and its effects 
on learning and generalization. J. Pers., 1960, 
28, 503-517.— "Investigation was made of the ex- 
tent to which a S's choice of verbal alternatives 
could be influenced by verbal reinforcement from 
without awareness on the part of S. In addition to 
the learning of the specifically reinforced verb 
alternatives, the generalization of reinforcement along 
a semantic and a color dimension was determine 
... While a significant amount of learning for Ше 
specifically reinforced alternatives occurred in E 
unaware group, the effect was much less than (9 
Ss who were classed as aware. . . . A factor analy” 
sis of learning, awareness, intelligence, latency an 
incidental learning measures revealed that learning 
and most of the awareness measures loaded highly Ur 
a single factor and that both learning and QN 8 
were relatively independent of the other measures. 
—G. T. Lodge. 
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4445. Matarazzo, J. D., Saslow, G., & Pareis, E. 
N. (U. Oregon Medical School) Verbal condi- 
tioning of two response classes: Some methodo- 
logical considerations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 61, 190-206.—The capacity to condition ver- 
balizations of an interviewee was seen to be related 
to S’s awareness of what was going on but inde- 
pendent of such variables as the age, sex, vocabulary 
level, (Taylor) anxiety level, and word rate of Ss. 
Specific content could be successfully conditioned, 
particularly those words which related to people; 
such words as plural nouns were unaffected by the 
reinforcement procedures.—G. Frank. 


4446. Newman, Slater E., & Saltz, Eli. (North 
Carolina State Coll) Effects of contextual cues 
on learning from connected discourse. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 587-592.—1In a paragraph learn- 
ing task the effect of high vs. low similarity among 
groups of adjectival modifiers was tested on 40 Ss. 
Increasing similarity produced 2 effects: increased 
generalization among similar terms during early 
trials, and increased generalization throughout the 
paragraph on later trials. The findings are inter- 
preted as being at variance with Gibson's theory of 
generalization.—R. H. Waters. 


4447. Povorinskii, IU. A. (Bekhterey Psycho- 
neurological Inst, Leningrad, USSR) K metodike 
issledovaniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti chelo- 
veka. [Оп а method of investigating higher nervous 
activity in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 626-629.—Projective apparatus and method are 
described for studying conditioned reflexes, involving 
the 1st and 2nd signal systems, i.e., when the image 
“8+2” is substituted for the image “10” as condi- 
tioned stimulus. Kymographic and electroencephalo- 
graphic recordings are utilized—J. D. London. 


4448, Reed, James C. & Riach, Winifred D. 
(Wayne State U.) The role of repetition and set 
in paired-associate learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960, 73, 608-611.—Results from a total of 80 Ss 
‘suggest that Rock’s results (33: 726) may in part 
have been the consequence of differential set (pro- 
duced by the instructions given) in his control and 
experimental Ss."—R. H. Waters. 


4449. Ryan, James J. (U. Nevada) Compari- 
son of verbal response transfer mediated by mean- 
ingfully similar and associated stimuli. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 408-415.—‘Similarity in connota- 
tive meaning and verbal habit strength as separate 
factors relating interlist stimulus words in subse- 
quent paired-associate learning lists were compared 
as to their effectiveness in mediating response trans- 
fer across these lists. It was found that both of 
these variables "contribute independently to the me- 
diation of response transfer and that the mediation 
effects contributed by verbal habit strength connec- 
tions were as good if not better than those con- 
tributed by connotiative similarity within the sub- 
Set of words used here. The theoretical relevance 
Of these two factors was presented and discussed." 
—Ј. Arbit. 


4450. Sidowski, Joseph B., & Eason, Robert G. 
(San Diego State Coll.) Drive, verbal perform- 
ance, and muscle action potential. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 365-370.—High- and low-anxious 
college Ss learned nonsense syllables under various 
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conditions of pressing a dynamometer and reward. 
Low-anxious Ss were superior to high-anxious Ss 
over the early trials. Dynamometer pressure resulted 
in poorer learning for both anxiety groups. There 
was no difference in performance for high and low 
muscle action potential groups. These and other 
results are discussed in terms of the motor inter- 
action theory of drive as well as several physiologi- 
cal theories of drive and anxiety.—J. Arbit. 


„4451. Wallen, N. E. A group test of audito: 
discrimination learning and some correlates wi 
intellectual performance. J. Psychol, 1959, 48, 
263-270.—A group test of auditory discrimination 
learning requiring the association of alphabet letters 
to pure tones presented 1 at a time was constructed 
and used with a sample of 283 high school students. 
(a) There was considerable stability of individual 
performance over a 6-week interval. (b) Compari- 
son of retesting with identical procedure and utiliz- 
ing new response alternatives demonstrated the im- 
portance of specific tone-letter associations in such 
learning.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also Abstracts 4705, 4958) 


Retention & Forgetting 


4452. Anderson, Nancy S. (IBM Research Cen- 
ter, Yorktown, N. Y.) Poststimulus cuing in im- 
mediate memory. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 216— 
221.—“Messages of 12 random numbers read in 
groups of 4 digits each were presented by tape 
recording. The Ss wrote 4-, 8-, or 12 digits as 
indicated by the illumination of combinations of three 
cuing lights. The light cue was presented at vari- 
ous intervals after the last digit was read. ... 
Results indicated that (a) performance was highest 
when using a poststimulus cue for recall of only 
part of the message, (b) performance decreased 
with a forced delay between the presentation of the 
message and the cue for recall, and (c) performance 
was highest for the last group of digits read (re- 
cency)."—J. Arbit. 

4453. Estes, W. K., Hopkins, B. L., & Crothers, 
E. J. (Indiana U.) All-or-none and conserva- 
Чоп effects in the learning and retention of paired 
associates. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 60, 329-339.— 
In 2 studies on paired associate learning with col- 
lege Ss, it was found that acquisition occurs оп an 
all-or-none basis with repeated reinforcements merely 
providing an opportunity for the formation of an 
association between the stimulus pattern and the 
reinforced response. It was also found that reten- 
tion did not increase with the number of reinforce- 
ments.—J. Arbit, 

4454. Holzman, P. S., & Gardner, R. W. (Men- 
ninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Leveling-sharpen- 
ing and memory organization. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1960, 61, 176-180.—The Schematizing 
Test (see 35: 2266) and a psychophysical task uti- 
lizing the method of single stimuli were used to dif- 
ferentiate a group of “levelers” (in a perceputal 
sense—or, in a psychoanalytic sense, repressors) 
from “sharpeners.” Ss were asked to relate re- 
quested details of a story (the Pied Piper of Ham- 
lin), the story being used as а measure of remote 
memory. The groups were differentiated on the 
basis of such recall. The results were seen as sup- 
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porting the effects of cognitive style upon memory. 
—G. Frank. 

4455. Lloyd, Kenneth E, Reid, Lyne Starling, 
& Feallock, John B. (U. Virginia) Short-term 
retention as a function of the average number 
of items presented. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 60, 
201-207.—"Short-term retention was studied in a 
situation requiring S to remember familiar English 
words until their recall was requested. During the 
time S was required to remember these items he was 
presented other words or asked to recall previously 
presented items. Three experiments are reported in 
which the first demonstrated that recall errors in- 
creased systematically as the average number of 
words to be remembered over blocks of recall points, 
termed average storage load, was increased. The 
other two experiments further demonstrated that 
performance was related to average storage load, 
but was relatively independent of the size of popula- 
tion from which the English that made up the tasks 
was drawn."—J. Arbit. 

4456. Murdock, Bennet B, Jr. (U. Vermont) 
The immediate retention of unrelated words. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 222-234.—"For the experi- 
ments on free-recall verbal learning a standard pro- 
cedure and a standard method of fitting the expo- 
nential were used; normative data and data on re- 
liability were presented. It was shown that there 
was no learning-how-to-learn or warm-up effect. 
Also, there was no difference between visual and 
auditory presentation or between individual and 
group testing. Learning was found to be a linear 
function of log frequency of usage. . .. it was pos- 
sible to predict the learning of a list with a fair 
degree of accuracy given its length and presentation 
time.” (19 ref.) —J. Arbit. 

4457. Richardson, Patricia, & Voss, James F. 
(Coll. Wooster) Replication report: Verbal con- 
text and the recall of meaningful material. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1960, 60, 417-418—A replication of a 
study (see 25: 2283) which indicated that the num- 
ber of words recalled from a single reading of a 
list of words varied as a function of both the statis- 
tical approximation of the words to English and the 
number of words in the list. In addition, 2 factors 
not previously controlled are evaluated. The results 
support the previous findings and also indicate that 
the 2 variables, ordinal position and sequence, do not 
produce significant differences in words recalled.— 
J. Arbit. 

4458. Slamecka, Norman J. (U. Vermont) Ret- 
roactive inhibition of connected discourse as a 
function of similarity of topic. J. erp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 245-249.—1t was hypothesized that the 
retroactive inhibition of the rote retention of prose 
passages was a positive function of the degree of 
similarity of topics between the interpolated passage 
and the original passage. 3 levels of judged topical 
similarity were employed, and significant RI was 
obtained. A tentative formulation stressing response 
competition and increased latencies was discussed. 
—J. Arbit. 

4459. Slamecka, Norman J., & Ceraso, John. 
(U. Vermont) Retroactive and proactive inhibi- 
tion of verbal learning. Psychol. Bull, 1960, 57, 
449475.—All studies dealing with the retroactive in- 
hibition (RI) and proactive inhibition (PI) of verbal 
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learning from 1941 to 1959 are discussed under the 
general headings: Degree of Acquisition, Similarity 
of Materials, Extrinsic Factors, Temporal Effects, 
and Major Theoretical Positions. Relatively little 
change has occurred in the theoretical approaches 
to RI within the last 10 years. Research interest 
in PI in general has been lower than that for ЕТ, 
thus leaving many questions unanswered. Some 18 
pressing problems are enumerated. (110-item bib- 
liogr.)—W. J. Meyer. 


(See also Abstracts 4979, 5310) 


PROBLEM SOLVING & THINKING 


4460. Arshavsky, Shelomo.  Hahashiva vehin- 
ukha. [Thinking and its education.] Jerusalem, 
Israel; Bialik Institute, 1959. 276 p.—"The basis 
of the book lies in the idea that it is possible to 
improve the thinking ability through understanding 
of some logical principles, and acquiring habits [of] 
how to apply these principles.” The main topics 
discussed are: how to educate thinking, ways of 
efficient thinking, fixed forms to prove the cause- 
effect relationship, teaching ways of thinking, and 
experiments on thinking.—H. Ormian. 

4461. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 
Blind variation and selective retentions in crea- 
tive thought as in other knowledge processes. 
Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 380-400.—How does man 
know anything and, in particular, how can we ac- 
count for creative thought? Campbell posits 2 
major conditions: mechanisms which produce wide 
and frequent variation (an inductive, trial and er- 
ror, fluency of ideas) and criteria for the selection of , 
the inductive given (the critical function). The 
ramifications of this perspective are explored in 
terms of organic evolution and human history, and 
in terms of psychology and epistemology. This ex- 
position is offered as a pretheoretical model—J. К. 
Royce. 

4462. Ermolaeva-Tomina, L. B. Individualnye 
razlichiia v kontsentrirovannosti vnimaniia i sila 
nervnoi sistemy. [Individual differences in the con- 
centration of attention and the strength of the ner- 
vous system.] ор. Psikhol, 1960, 6(2), 84-95 
—Comparative data are presented on concentrated 
attention in various mental activities in Ss differing 
in "strength of nervous system." The ability to 
concentrate attention in the presence of distracting 
stimuli appears to depend on type of nervous system 
—a dependence most noticeable in Ss with a weak 
type of nervous system."—J. D. London. 

4463. Long, Eugene R., Henneman, Richard Нн» 
& Garvey, William D. (U. North Carolina) Ап 
experimental analysis of set: The role of sense- 
modality. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 563-56/ 
The effects found in an earlier study on the role 
of set in the identification of ambiguous visual ie 
uli were also found in the present study in whic 
distorted auditory stimuli were employed. — Set т 
duced the number of response alternatives, increase? 
the interpretability of pattern, and aided discrimina 
tion.—R. H. Waters. MM 

4464. Long, Eugene R., Reid, L. Starling, ni 
Henneman, Richard Н. (U. North Carolina) Д 
experimental analysis of set: Variables influent: 
ing the identification of ambiguous, visual stim 
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lus-objects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 553-562.— 
In 3 experiments (72, 72, & 56 Ss) on the identifica- 
tion of “degraded single-letter patterns,” set was 
shown to be (a) a variable, not an all-or-none af- 
fair; (b) less effective as ambiguity increased; and 
(c) effective in 3 ways—increasing discrimination, 
reducing number of possible responses, and by 
making the stimuli more interpretable—R. H. 
Waters. 


4465. Lukianowicz, N. (Barrow Hosp., Bristol, 
England) Visual thinking and similar phenom- 
ena. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 979-1001.—Parahallu- 
cinatory visual phenomena are classified, as are 
forms of visual imagery and waking visual phe- 
nomena including eidetic images and imaginary com- 
panions and hypnotic visual phenomena and the 
images found in prolonged sensory deprivation. 
Thinking in visual images, resembling silent films, 
seems normal not only for children but also for 
preliterate human groups. This suggests that this 
type of thinking may be related to immature, pre- 
verbal sorts of thinking. In obsessional states such 
thinking can be traced to premorbid personality fac- 
tors. (75 ref.) —W. L. Wilkins. 


4466. Rust, Velma I. (U. Illinois) Factor 
Analyses of three tests of critical thinking. J. 
exp. Educ., 1960, 29, 177-182.—Factor analyses of 
interitem correlation matrices for the items in the 
following 4 instruments were made: Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal, Test of Critical Think- 
ing (prepared by the American Council оп Educa- 
tion), Test on the Principles of Critical Thinking 
(developed by a project group at the University ot 
Illinois), and a composite test made up of selected 
items from each of the other 3. Phi coefficients were 
obtained for the items within each of the 4 tests 
based on a sample of 587 Ss, Only 1 weak general 
factor for each of the 3 tests was obtained. It was 
suggested that the results indicated that all items 
within a subtest do not measure the same skills or 
abilities and therefore do not measure the skills or 
abilities they were intended to measure according to 
subtest titles. Several different hypotheses about 
critical thinking were suggested.—E. F. Gardner. 


„4467. Zubek, John P., Sansom, Wilma, & Pry- 
siaznuik, A. (U. Manitoba, Canada) Intellectual 
changes during prolonged perceptual isolation 
(darkness and silence). Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 
14, 233-243.— The intellectual effects of isolation in 
a dark, soundproofed chamber for a week or more 
were determined by administering a battery of 11 
tests before, during, and after isolation. Compared 
to control Ss, there was no significant difference in 
verbal fluency, verbal reasoning, number facility, 
numerical reasoning, abstract reasoning, space rela- 
tions, or rote learning. Recent memory was impair 

as was performance on a cancellation task and a 
dexterity test. It is suggested that “prolonged sen- 
sory isolation (darkness and silence) may produce 
intellectual-perceptual changes similar in many re- 
spects to those found in old age."—R. S. Davidon. 


(See also Abstracts 4526, 4802, 4927, 5016) 


Problem Solving 


4468. Banghart, Frank W. (U. Virginia) Gal- 
vanic skin responses during problem solving. 
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J. exp. Educ., 1960, 29, 133-142.— This presents an 
exploratory study to investigate the possible rela- 
tionships between the physiological responses as in- 
ferred from GSRs and the variables, interest, in- 
telligence, anxiety, academic grades, and grouping. 
Trends with regard to interests, intelligence, and 
grouping were indicated, while no trends were re- 
ported for anxiety and grades.—E, F. Gardner. 


4469. Jensen, J. On the Einstellung effect in 
problem solving: Some critical remarks. Scand. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 163-168.—Objections are raised 
to Luchins’ interpretation of the Einstellung effect 
and his negative evaluation of this effect. It is pro- 
posed to shift the emphasis from behavior to per- 
ception. The S does not develop a “bad” habit, but 
acts according to the specific type of problem which 
the experienced situation seems to present. 2 types 
of problems are distinguished: whole problems (in 
which the critical problems in the Einstellung ex- 
periments are perceived as application situations) 
and part problems (in which the critical problems 
are perceived as problems in their own right).— 
Journal abstract. 


4470. Jensen, J. On functional fixedness: Some 
critical remarks. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 157- 
162.—The interpretation of functional fixedness as a 
fixation or inhibition of behavior is challenged. The 
concept of “perceptual emphasis” is proposed as an 
alternative, denoting a change in the perception of 
objects as a consequence of the special kind of past 
experience with the objects in question. This view 
is an agreement with van de Geer’s observations. 
Some recent experiments are reviewed in the light 
of this phenomenological interpretation—L. Gold- 
berger. 

(See also Abstracts 4824, 4888) 


Concept Formation 


4471. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr. & Restle, Frank. 
Mathematical theory of concept identification. 
Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 278-296.—Under the as- 
sumption that the rate of learning in 2- and 4- 
choice situations is controlled by the proportion of 
relevant cues, linear difference equations for con- 
ditioning of relevant cues and adaption of irrelevant 
cues were derived. Estimated parameters were com- 
pared with the results of 5 groups of experiments . 
to test 3 hypotheses: (a) additivity of cues from 
various stimulus dimensions, (b) exponential decay 
of stimulus traces, and (c) is the 4-choice problem 
a conjunction of 2 2-choice problems? ‘The experi- 
mental data supported the first 2 hypotheses, but 
conflicted with the 3rd. (15 ref.)—W, J. Koppitz. 


2. Herrmann, Theo. (Saarstr. 21, Mainz, 
Reber: Über Urteilskonkordanz und Urteils- 
nuanziertheit. [On concordance and differentiation 
of judgment.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 532- 
546.—An analysis of the "Prágnanz" concept shows 
its complexity. Meaningfulness and interlacement in 
formal-figural structure are important components. 
An experiment with definitions of artificial words 
tries to measure these components : meaningfulness by 
concordance of judgment and interlacement by dif- 
ferentiation of judgment. If a cognitive content is 
interindividually strongly meaningful, refined and 
moderate judgments are given. Highly interlaced 
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concepts are interindividually less concordant than 
those of medium interlacement.—]V. J. Koppitz. 


4473. Kossov, B. B. (Akad. Pedagogicheskikh 
Nauk RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Ob izmeneniakh 
v zritel’nom vospriyatii slozhnykh razdrazhitelei 
pod vliyaniem instruktsii. [Modifications in the 
visual perception of complex stimuli under the in- 
fluence of instruction.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 1, 47-50.—This study, based on 
a conditioning experiment with 41 college students, 
investigates the role of verbal instruction in abstract- 
ing the hidden characteristics of a visually perceived 
object. The different stages of the abstracting proc- 
ess are pointed out. It is stressed that a successful 
abstraction depends upon the degree of intellectual 
activity that the instruction is capable of triggering 
off in the Ss.—4. Cuk. 

4474. Lambert, Wallace E., & Jakobovits, Leon 
A. (McGill U. Canada) Verbal satiation and 
changes in the intensity of meaning. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 376-383.—College Ss repeated a 
word and then rated the word along scales of the 
semantic differential. Changes in ratings between 
normal and satiation conditions reveal a movement 
of ratings toward the meaningless points of scales. 
This phenomenon is a cognitive form of reactive 
inhibition and is related to Osgood’s theory of repre- 
sentational mediation processes. A 2nd experiment 
shows that these mediation processes are central 
rather than peripheral-muscular activities by having 
one group think the words and another group actually 
satiate by saying the words.—J. Arbit. 


4475. Rommetveit, R. (U. Oslo, Norway) 
Stages in concept formation and levels of cog- 
nitive functioning. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1,11 
124.—". . . deals with a process of intuitive concept 
formation . . . assumed to take place when learn- 
ing of the concept involves unfamiliar discrimina- 
tions, and is subordinate relative to some salient 
behavioral goal. Under such conditions, three sepa- 
rate stages of learning are hypothesized. At first, 
the defining property acquires perceptual dominance. 
After that, the functional concept is achieved. 
Finally, the verbal concept is developed as an insight 
into and symbolic representation of an already es- 
tablished intuitive discriminatory mechanism. This 
follows from certain theoretical assumptions concern- 
ing levels of cognitive organization. . . . and is also 
in part corroborated by .. . a preliminary experi- 
mental study."—L. Goldberger. 


(See also Abstracts 4707, 4943) 


Decision & Information Theory 


4476. Guttmann, Giselher, & Kramer, Hell- 
mut. (Liebiggasse 5, Vienna, Austria) Verfahren 
zur Registrierung von Ereignisfolgen und Berech- 
nung ihres Ordnungsgrades. [Methods of register- 
ing response sequences and computation of their de- 
gree of nonrandomness.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1960, 7, 401—408.—An electromechanical recording 
device and computation methods are presented for 
measuring entropy as used in information theory .— 
W. J. Koppitz. < 

4477. Minas, J. Sayer; Scodel, Alvin; Marlowe, 
David, & Rawson, Harve. (Ohio State U.) Some 
descriptive aspects of two-person non-zero-sum 
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games. Part II. J. conflict Resolut., 1960, 4, 193- 
197.—The games reported here were designed to 
produce more collaboration than obtained in an 
earlier study (see J. conflict. Resolut., 1959, 3, 114- 
119). Each member of a pair of undergraduate Ss 
was to press either a red or a black button through 
a series of 30 trials. Each S was given a detailed 
explanation of the situation, the game contained no 
hidden information, and after each trial each S 
could determine which button the other had pressed 
by consulting the payoff matrix (representing pen- 
nies) pasted in front of him. Nevertheless, collab- 
orative strategy was significantly avoided. “We can 
only conclude that performance in an iterated, two- 
person, non-zero-sum game ... is determined in 
good part by a maximization-of-difference principle 
that necessitates a competitive strategy."—G. Т. 
Lodge. 

4478. Morse, Elizabeth B., & Runquist, Willard 
N. (Hobart Coll) Probability-matching with an 
unscheduled random sequence. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960, 73, 603-607.—". . . a situation was employed 
in which the S (N—32) generated his own random 
sequence of events. The results support the hypoth- 
esis that matching is related to the use of sequences 
which the S conceives to be prescheduled by E."— 
R. H. Waters. 

4479. Toda, M., & Takada, Y. (Hokkaido U., 
Japan) Studies of information processing be- 
havior. Psychologica, 1958, 1, 265-274.—A. review 
of literature and discussion of the application of 
information theory to cognitive functions (such as 
classification and discrimination), to absolute judg- 
ment, to information synthesis, and to decoding. (33 
ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstract 4384) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


4480. Fitzherbert, Joan. (Kent Education Com- 
mittee, England) The role of extra-sensory per- 
ception in early childhood. J. ment. Sci. 1960, 
106, 1560-1567.— Postulating the occurrence of telep- 
athy makes it easier to explain early memories, in- 
herited memories, innate knowledge, and responses to 
the unconscious feelings of others. The child ap- 
parently has extrasensory perception of much of the 
mother's mental content—W. L. Wilkins. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4481. Amron, S. D. (Sechenov Inst. Evolution- 
ary Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Ob”ektivnoe 
ustanovlenie tipologicheskikh osobennostei w 
shei пегупої deiatel’nosti u cheloveka. [The о 7 
jective establishment of the typological features 0 
higher nervous activity in man.] Dokl. Akad, Nd 
SSSR, 1959, 125, 439—442.—The method of “condi- 
tioned level" of response is detailed and shown a 
pable of establishing the typological features © 
given human nervous ѕуѕіет.—/. D. London. 


4482. Brazier, Mary A. B. (Ed.) ( Massachusetts 
General Hosp., Boston) The central nervous d 
tem and behavior: Transactions of the m 
conference. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. qe ta 
tion, 1960. 475 р. $7.50—1п addition to a desc n 
tion of the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation Confere 
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Program, introductory remarks, and notes on the 
background and interests of the participants, the 
symposium contains 7 papers as follows: H. W. 
Magoun, Louise Darling, and J. Prost, “The Evo- 
lution of Man's Brain"; E. Roberts, “Biochemical 
Maturation of the Central Nervous System"; E. N. 
Sokolov, “Neuronal Models and the Orienting Re- 
flex"; R. A. Hinde, "Concepts of Drive"; H. F. 
Harlow, “Affectional Behavior in the Infant Mon- 
key”; A. R. Luria, “Verbal Regulation of Behavior”; 
and W. H. Bridger, "Signaling Systems in the De- 
velopment of Cognitive Functions." Appended is a 
list of 70 papers recently translated from the Russian 
literature.—C. T. Morgan. 


4483. Frantík, E., & Vinaf, O. (Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Otázky zatížení centralního nervového 
systemu v pracovním procesu: Fysiologické, klin- 
ické a hygienické aspekty. [Problems of the cen- 
tral nervous system with work: physiological, clinical 
and hygienic aspects.] Activ. nerv. super., 1959, 1, 
55-64, 138-154.—4A review of some clinical and sta- 
tistical data and experimental work quoted in the 
literature. (326 ref, Russian and English summa- 
ries).—V. Brichácek. 

4484. Gasanov, U. G. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR) О nekotorykh razlichi- 
iakh razdrazhitel’nogo i oboronitel’nykh uslov- 
nykh refleksakh. [On certain differences in the 
stimulatory process in the cortex with conditioned 
alimentary and defensive reflexes.] Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1959, 127, 717-720.—On the basis of 
experimental data, it is concluded that “certain 
Properties of the stimulatory process, which arises 
in the cerebral cortex in response to the action of a 
conditioned stimulus, may depend not only on the 
strength of the conditioned and unconditioned stimu- 
lations, but also on that unconditioned-reflex activity, 
ү. which the given signal is connected."—7. D. 

опаоп. 


4485. Hagbarth, К. Е. (University Hosp., Up- 
sala, Sweden) Spinal withdrawal reflexes in the 
human lower limbs. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 23, 222-227.—“Spinal nociceptive skin 
reflexes in the human lower limbs have been analysed 
with an electromyographic technique. It is shown 
that the reflex patterns vary considerably according 
to the localization of the ipsilateral skin stimulus. 
Besides the patterns of the flexion reflex there are 
local extension reflexes which are mainly elicitable 
tom skin areas covering extensor muscles. It is 
believed that these local extension reflexes serve 
a protective purpose in that they can cause an ef- 
fective withdrawal of the heel, knee, and buttock, 
especially when the limb supports the body weight.’ 
(16 re£)—M. L. Simmel. 


4486. Hrbek, J. (Palacký U., Olomouc, Czecho- 
slovakia) Elektrofysiologické důkazy o lokalisaci 
korového pole proprioceptivního analysatoru v 
parietalním laloku. [The localisation of the corti- 
cal field of the proprioceptive analyser in the parietal 
obe proved by electrophysiological methods.] Activ. 
neru. super., 1959, 1, 112-127.—From the analysis 
of clinical syndromes (aphasias, agnosias, apraxias 

е author Йаз drawn a conclusion that the cortical 
field of the proprioceptive analyser is located in the 
posterior parietal lobe. Direct proofs by electro- 
Physiological methods speak in favour of this con- 
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ception. 
Břicháček. 

4487. Hrbek, J. (Palacký U., Olomouc, Czecho- 
slovakia) Fysiologické mechanismy tvorby pod- 
míněného spoje. [Physiological mechanismus of 
the „establishment of the conditioned connection.] 
Activ. nerv. super., 1959, 1, 9-17.—The analysis of 
complicated conditioned speech reactions is signifi- 
cant for the general physiology of conditioning. The 
effect of so-called conditioned stimulus, the integra- 
tive activity of subcortical leves and cortical fields 
of analyseurs acting as a whole, the gradual pro- 
jection of receptors and the representation of ef- 
fectors in the central nervous system, and the basic 
principles of the localization of functions are dis- 
cussed. A new scheme of the origin of conditioned 
connection in the cerebral cortex is presented. (Eng- 
lish and Russian summaries.)—V. Břicháček. 


4488. Hrbek, J. (Palacký U., Olomouc, Czecho- 
slovakia) Stavba a činnost retikularní formace 
mozkového kmene a podkoří: Kritika koncepcí 
o nespecifických nervových systemech. [The 
structure and function of reticular formation of the 
brain stem and of the subcortex: A criticism of 
nonspecific nervous systems.] Activ. nerv. super., 
1959, 1, 253-269.—The conception of the reticular 
formation as a nonspecific and the highest integration 
formation system is rejected by means of many 
arguments. The chief component of the reticular 
formation is the stem level of the complex intero- 
ceptive analyzer and of the efferent interomotor ap- 
paratus. Phylogenetically old elements of other ana- 
lyzers and a rich internuncial association apparatus 
of the brain stem are its other components. Thus the 
reticular formation is a specific system of a low 
functional level. (Russian and English summaries) 
—V. Břicháček. 

4489. IAroslavtseva, O. P. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) K mekhanizmu pro- 
tekaniia protsessa vozbuzhdeniia v kletkakh kory 
bol’shikh polusharii golovnogo mozga. [On the 
mechanism of the course of the excitatory process 
in the cells of the cerebral cortex.] Zh. vyssh. nerun, 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 556-560.—Excitatory bursts in 
the cerebral cortex result from a lack of correspond- 
ence between intensity and lability of the nervous 
processes, especially of the inhibitory process. The 
subsequent rapid weakening of the excitatory proc- 
ess is a consequence of the development of trans- 
marginal inhibition. The fact that the ultra-para- 
doxic phase often accompanies the excitatory burst 
argues for a common mechanism for their emergence, 
involving disturbance of equilibrium between in- 
tensity and lability of the inhibitory and excitatory 
processes. 2 dogs were utilized as Ss in this study. 
—1. D. London. ie 

4490. Ledley, Robert S. (National Acad. Sci- 
ences-National Research Council, Washington, D.C.) 
Digital electronic computers in biomedical sci- 
ence. Science, 1959, 130, 1225-1234.—' ‘The use of 
computers in biomedical science vastly increases the 
researcher's capabilities in approaching the exceed- 
ingly complicated and extensive computations so fre- 
quently required for investigation of the more modern 
quantitative and mathematical biochemical and bio- 
ts. The computer makes feasible 


hysical conce ; 
RE to lÊ that could not otherwise be 


(Russian and English summaries)—V. 
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solved; it opens up entirely new methods of bio- 
medical investigation; it holds promise for assisting 
in the more efficient utilization of research results,” 
Major topics: examples of the utilization of com- 
puters; problems and obstacles; conclusions. (78- 
item bibliogr. on biomedical computer applications) 
—S. J. Lachman. 

4491. Levin, Max (New York Medicel Coll.) 
Consciousness and the highest cerebral centres, 
with remarks on the Penfield-Walshe controversy. 
J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1398-1404.—Penfield's work 
on the centrencephalic integrating system does not 
seriously undercut the previous work on the cerebral 
cortex and its importance in functioning in man. 
lt may even be, in its importance for alertness, re- 
lated to (if not identical with) the ascending reticu- 
lar activating system of Magoun.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4492. Mowbray, R. M. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
The concept of “dynamic” consciousness. J. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 1361-1370.—Recent work on the 
brain-stem reticular formation suggests a model of 
consciousness in which complex patterns initiated 
by an input are controlled by central dominance, 
and in which the direction of this central dominance 
is determined by some part of the input to the 
system. New concepts in neurophysiology allow us 
to think of consciousness as the characteristic 
whereby an individual's capacity to react adaptively 
can be maximized.—]V. L. Wilkins. 


4493. Polezhaev, E. F. О korkovoi koordinat- 
sii pri perekhode v son i probuzhdenii. [On corti- 
cal coordination in falling asleep and awakening.] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 126, 1149-1152 — 
Analysis of EEG data shows that, "thanks to the 
participation of the cortical level, normal sleep in 
animals and man is a typical signalling, or fore- 
warning, reaction, which arises before exhaustion 
of the cortical cells and accumulation of harmful 
products in the organism should take place."—J. D. 
London. 


4494. Szapiro, Marek. (Medical Acad. Lodz, 
Poland) The Babinski sign. J. Neurol. Neuro- 
surg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 262-263.—"'The nature of 
Babinski’s sign is discussed and a revision is ad- 
vised of the classical view postulating a character- 
istic slowness of the big toe’s reflex extension. A 
new method is proposed for eliciting the plantar 
reflex which depends on a combination of an ade- 
quate exteroceptive stimulus along with a proprio- 
ceptive stimulus which increases the effector’s ex- 
citability."—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstracts 4423, 5250) 


NEUROANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY 


4495. Buchanan, A. R. (U. Colorado School Med- 
icine) Functional neuro-anatomy. (4th ed.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Lea & Febiger, 1961. 377 р. 
$8.50—In this edition “the policy of a basic textbook 
presentation of essential material in the least possible 
number of pages has been continued . . . [utilizing] 
a strictly functional approach. . . . Ascending and 
descending tracts are traced from origin to termina- 
tion. ... Clinical applications... are disctissed 
within the body of the text . . . [which] is not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive presentation of... 
neuro-anatomy and neuro-physiology.” (10 p. bib- 
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liogr. & 74 p. atlas of brain stem and adjacent struc- 
tures)—S. Weinstein. 

4496. Gusel'nikova, К. G., & Gusel'nikov, V, I, 
(inst. Higher Nervous Activity, Moscow, USSR) 
Metodika opredeleniia mesta lokalizatsii vzhivlen- 
nykh élektrodov. [Method for determining the 1о- 
cation of implanted electrodes.] Zh. vyssh. mervm, 
Deiatel, 1960, 10, 637-638—A new method is de- 
scribed for determining the terminal locality, within 
nervous tissue, of implanted electrodes.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 

4497. Krieg, Wendell J. S. (Northwestern U. 
Medical School) Slice reconstructions of human 
cerebral sections. Evanston, Ill.: Brain Books, 
1960. 28 p. $1.00.—11 detailed reconstructions of 
frontal sections of the human brain, plus some sup- 
plementary reconstructions of subcortical regions. 
The right half of each section shows fiber stain, the 
left half the author's interpretative drawing of struc- 
tures.—C. T. Morgan. 

4498. Palladin, A. V., Poliakova, N. M., Maly- 
sheva, M. К. Soderzhanie gliutaminazy v raz- 
lichnykh otdelakh tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy i v 
kletochnykh strukturakh golovnogo mozga. [Glu- 
taminose content in the different divisions of the 
central nervous system and in the cellular structures 
of the brain.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 134, 
1236-1239.—Data based on analysis of rabbit and 
cattle brain-material are presented which show that 
not only the functionally different divisions of the 
central nervous system but also the different struc- 
tural elements of the brain cells exhibit different 
glutaminose action.—/. D. London. 


4499. Thomas, Juergen E., & Lambert, Edward 
Н. (Mayo Clinic & Found, Rochester, Minn.) 
Ulnar nerve conduction velocity and H-reflex in 
infants and children. J. appl. Physiol, 1960, 15, 
1-9.—Conduction velocities of motor nerve fibers 
were measured in premature and full-term newborn 
infants and in children ranging up to 14 years. 
Values for new-born are about % those of normal 
young adults; and successive age groups show in- 
creases up to 5 years, where velocities reach the 
adult range. The Н reflex could be elicited in 
almost every new-born infant, but could rarely be 
elicited in children of 1 year and over.—D. R. Per- 
yam. 


Brain Lesions 


4500. Blum, Baruch, & Liban, Erich. Experi- 
mental basotemporal epilepsy in the cat. Neurol- 
ogy, 1960, 10, 546-554.—Description of 2 different 
types of experimental basotemporal epilepsy $Yn- 
drome, produced in cats by injection of minute quan- 
tities of cold gel of tungstic acid into hippocampus 
Cornu Ammonis and lateral amygdaloid nucleus (by 
stereotaxic technique).—R. Gunter. 


4501. Borison, Herbert L., Clark, Wesley G., & 
Rosenstein, Robert. Functional decerebration e 
the cat. Neurology, 1960, 10, 931-941.— The stu i 
aimed at interrupting all impulses through the m! 
brain without disturbing vascular and сегергоѕріпа 
fluid channels in the cranium. Апетіс сеге 
was tried and found to be unsatisfactory, while A 
modification of “neurosonicsurgery,” employing i 
nonfocused beam, delivered by a portable E M 
was satisfactorily applied for, routine “bloodles 
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decerebration of cats (ultrasonic transection of the 
midbrain for acute and chronic purposes). One of 
the findings obtained in these preparations is that 
“extensor rigidity is not a reliable index of the 
decerebrate -state.’—R. Gunter. 

4502. King, Robert L. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Flexion and respiratory conditioning in the hemi- 
hypothalamic cat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 217-223.—Retention of leg flexion and a condi- 
tioned respiratory response was very good after de- 
struction of telencephalon and thalamus ipsilateral 
to the trained leg. After a contralateral destruction 
retention of both responses was poor, but the respi- 
ratory response could be relearned. New postopera- 
tive training to either leg produced poor flexion, but 
new training to the ipsilateral leg gave good respira- 
tory learning. It is concluded that bilateral struc- 
tures are necessary for learning a flexion response, 
although retention requires only the contralateral 
side—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4503. Meikle, Thomas H., & Sechzer, Jeri A. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Interocular transfer of bright- 
ness discrimination in “split-brain” cats. Science, 
1960, 132, 734-735.—" ‘Split-brain’ cats with mid- 
sagittal section of the optic chiasm and the corpus 
callosum are able to transfer interocularly a simple 
brightness discrimination although they are unable 
to transfer a pattern discrimination. This strongly 
suggests that the interocular transfer of a simple 
brightness discrimination is mediated subcallosally.” 
Graphs are presented indicating brightness- and pat- 
tern-discrimination learning curves for 2 “split- 
brain" cats.—S. J. Lachman. 

4504. Meyer, Patricia M., King, Frederick A., & 

Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U.) A test of the 
concept that anticipation is a factor in frontal 
serial deficits in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 237-239.—Rats were tested in a situation in 
which the most efficient performance consisted in 
alternating bar-pressing responses and drinking re- 
sponses. “The fact that no changes were observed in 
this behavior after lesions of the frontal regions 
leads us to reject the view that previously noted 
serial impairments in such rats can be attributed to 
increased tendencies to make errors of anticipation.” 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
‚ 4505. Meyers, Russell; Fry, Frank J., Fry, Wil- 
liam J., Eggleton, Reginald C., & Schultz, Don- 
ald F. Determination of topologic human brain 
Tepresentations and modifications of signs and 
symptoms of some neurologic disorders by the 
use of high level ultrasound. Neurology, 1960, 10, 
271-277.—After a short review of the essential find- 
ings of the last 10 years of animal work, using high 
intensity, focussed ultrasound, a description is given 
of the application of this method to humans (46 ultra- 
Sonic radiation procedures on 41 patients), with 
Various pathologies, including phantom limb image 
and intractable pain. Photographs are used to 
illustrate the apparatus.—R. G. Gunter. 

4506. Sedláček, J. (Charles U,, Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia) Změny vyšší nervové činnosti u krys po 
vyřazení neopallia v průbčhu ontogenese. [Changes 
of the higher nervous activity of rats after the de- 
struction of the neopallium during ontogenesis.] 

ctiv. nero. super., 1959, 1, 191-196.—Quantitative 
Changes of the higher nervous activity aiter the de- 
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struction of neopallium can be noted. They differ 
when neopallium is destroyed before or after birth. 
That suggests that in different stages of ontogenesis 
neopallium has a different significance for the im- 
plementation of functions of the higher nervous ac- 
tivity. (21 ref., Russian and English summaries) 
—V. Břicháček. 

4507. Semmes, Josephine; Weinstein, Sidney; 
Ghent, Lila, & Teuber, Hans-Lukas, Somato- 
sensory changes after penetrating brain wounds 
in man. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 
1960. xiii, 91 p. $4.00.—А quantitative study of 
somatosensory impairments of the hands of 124 vet- 
erans with traumatic brain lesions and 33 controls. 
Loci of cerebral lesions are compared for their ef- 
fects on punctate pressure sensitivity, 2-point dis- 
crimination, point localization, and sense of passive 
movement. Modified procedures are employed to 
permit statistical definition of the presence and 
degree of impairment. The relation of concomitant 
neurologic disabilities (dysphasia, intellectual loss, 
and epilepsy) to results of the sensory tests is evalu- 
ated, The findings indicate differences in the cere- 
bral representation of sensation of right and left 
hands: impaired sensation of the right hand is asso- 
ciated with lesions of the classical sensory area of 
the contralateral hemisphere, whereas impaired sensa- 
tion of the left hand may follow lesions which are 
widely dispersed in the brain. The underlying de- 
terminants of impairment of the right and left hands 
may also be different. Appendices give retest reli- 
abilities, raw data for each S, and supplementary 
analyses—S. Weinstein. 


4508. Stepien, Lucjan S., Cordeau, J. Pierre, & 
Rasmussen, Theodore. (McGill U., Canada) The 
effect of temporal lobe and hippocampal lesions 
on auditory and visual recent memory in mon- 
keys. Brain, 1960, 83, 470-489.—7 monkeys were 
trained to discriminate between 2 like and 2 unlike 
successive stimuli of the same modality; both a 
visual and an auditory series was used for each 
animal. Following training 3 animals underwent 
bilateral removal of 1st and 2nd temporal convolu- 
tions anterior to the primary auditory area. Post- 
operatively, these animals showed severe defects in 
the auditory task but not in the visual task. In 2 
animals bilateral lesions were limited to the posterior- 
inferior temporal cortex, and these animals showed 
a severe postoperative defect in the visual but not 
in the auditory task. In 2 animals the rhinencephalic 
portions of the temporal lobes were removed ; post- 
operatively, these animals were deficient in both 
tasks. “The nature of the test used, together with 
the results obtained in post-operative learning of new 
tasks during control experiments, strongly suggest 
that the deficit in these animals is one of recent 
memory in the sensory modality involved.” (4 ref.) 
—M. L. Simmel. 

4509. Thompson, Robert. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Retention of a brightness discrimina- 
tion following neocortical damage in the rat. J. 
comp. physiol, Psychol., 1960, 53, 212-215.—Rats 
were trained to avoid shock in a white-black dis- 
crimination box. Comparison of groups with striate 
cortex lesions and of nonoperate and frontal-operate 
control groups led to these conclusions: (a) bi- 
lateral striate damage retards new learning and 
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produces complete loss of the habit, but there is 
complete retention if damage to the 2 sides is pro- 
duced serially with interoperative training and (b) 
animals trained after unilateral damage show no 
deficit in learning but show a deficit in retention 
after damage to the other side—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4510. Warren, J. M. & Akert, K. (Yerkes Lab. 
Primate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Impaired 
problem solving by cats with thalamic lesions. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1960, 53, 207-211.— 
Extensive damage of the mediodorsal nuclei was 
produced in 4 cats. All had serious impairment in 
relearning an ambiguous-cue problem and in per- 
formance on umweg problems. No increase in ag- 
gression followed operation, although there appeared 
to be an increase in spontaneous activity—W. А. 
Wilson, Jr. 

BRAIN STIMULATION 


4511. Abrahams, V. C., Hilton, S. M., & Zbroz- 
yna, A. (National Inst. Medical Research, Mill Hill, 
London, England) ^ Active muscle vasodilation 
produced by stimulation of the brain stem: Its 
significance in the defense reaction. J. Physiol., 
1960, 154, 491-513.—U sing anesthetized cats as Ss 
regions were mapped in the hypothalamus, mes- 
encephalic tegmentum, and central gray matter which 
when electrically stimulated gave active muscle vaso- 
dilation, This was accompanied by other automatic 
effects such as rise in arterial blood pressure, vaso- 
constriction, pupil dilation, piloerection, and respira- 
tory changes. Stimulation of these regions in the 
conscious cat produces coordinated defense reac- 
tions. Stimulation of a region just dorsal to the 
cerebral peduncle produces the same effects in the 
anesthetized cat, and lesions in this region abolish the 
responses to hypothalamic stimulation. It is con- 
cluded that these regions function as reflex centers 
for the coordinated responses that comprise the de- 
fense reaction.—D. R. Peryam. 

4512. Grosser, George S. & Harrison, J. M. 
(Boston U.) Behavioral interaction between stim- 
ulated cortical points. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 229-233.—Rats were trained to bar-press 
for food whenever they were stimulated by a unipolar 
electrode in the posterior cerebral cortex. General- 
ized responses were obtained to a new value of stim- 
ulus current; but no generalization was noted to 
stimulation via another electrode 1 mm. away, except 
when current was high enough to suggest stimulation 
of common neurons. It is concluded that small areas 
of cortex are independent and that neuroanatomical 
divergence in the geniculostriate system must be the 
basis of much visual stimulus generalization—W. А. 
Wilson, Jr. 

4513. Indow, Tarow; Kuno, Ulara, & Yoshida, 
Toshiro. (Keio U. Japan) Studies on the induc- 
tion in visual process taking electrical phosphene 
as an index: Experiments on the propagation of 
the induction across the blind spot. Psychologia, 
1958, 1, 175-181.— Тһе discoveries made by Moto- 
kawa concerning the electrical excitability of the 
eye, e.g., the indirect induction, its propagation and 
the neutralization, etc., were confirmed in our labora- 
tory. Besides, the following fact became cleanin a 

series of the experiments here reported in which 
two Ss participated. Though the induction did not 
traverse the blind spot as discovered by Motokawa, 
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the blind spot lost its blocking effect towards the 
propagation of the induction when it became func. 
tionally equivalent to other retinal regions in the 
sense that a stimulus pattern which fell across the 
blind spot gave rise to a continuous figure in per- 
ception.” (20 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


4514. Isaac, Walter. (Emory U.) Arousal and 
reaction times in cats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 234-236—“The activity of the brain-stem 
reticular formation was altered by varying the 
sensory input as well as by direct electrical stimula- 
tion of the system.” Increasing reticular activity by 
either means “reduces the latency of a discrete motor 
response. The implications . . . for physiological 
measurement of ‘arousal’ are discussed.”—W. A, 
Wilson, Jr. 

4515. Nagagawa, D. (Shinshu U., Japan) 
Miiller-Lyer illusion and retinal induction Psy- 
chologia, 1958, 1, 167-174.—"'The field of retinal in- 
duction of the Müller-Lyer figure measured by the 
method of electrostimulation along the extension of 
its principal line was compared with the amount of 
the illusion as measured by the psychological method. 
l. In the outward figure of the Müller-Lyer type, 
the conspicuous discontinuity found by Notokawa 
in the gradient of the retinal induction was con- 
firmed, but no such discontinuity could be observed 
in the singular angle alone. 2. The extent of the 
discontinuity depended on the lengths of the prin- 
cipal line and the oblique lines, on the magnitudes of 
the angles. The dependence corresponded fairly well 
to that of the amount of the illusion. 3. Similar 
measurements were carried out along the extention 
of the principal line of the inward figure, and an 
opposite effect to that obtained with the outward 
figure was obtained."—C. T. Morgan. 

4516. Saul, G. D. & Feld, M. The limbic sys- 
tem and EST seizures. Comprehensive Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 281-290.—‘Electroshock current probably 
travels diffusely through the brain and uniformly 
stimulates both cortical and subcortical structures. 
The convulsive response to electroshock is, there- 
fore, a function of the seizure thresholds of various 
parts of the brain. The most epileptogenic structure 
in the brain is undoubtedly the hippocampus. Hip- 
pocampal seizures are known to propagate to other 
parts of the limbic system and to [the] cortex. The 
subconvulsant response to EST is probably a sub- 
cortical, hippocampal seizure; the delayed convulsant 
response [is] a limbic system seizure which propa- 
gates and becomes generalized during the latency 
period. Evidence that such is indeed the case 18 
presented in permanently implanted rabbits ae 
EST. ... [EEG] findings in humans during the 
course of petit mal, abortive grand mal, and gran 
mal responses to EST are presented and discussed 7 
relation to these findings.”—D. Prager. 

4517. Seward, John P. Uyeda, Arthur А, & 
Olds, James. (U. California, Los Angeles) Кеше 
forcing effect of brain stimulation on runway Р P 
formance as a function of interval between E 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 224-228.—I à 
were given 10 trials a session for 12 sessions 10 1 


IW: 1 1 Jectrica! 

runway, at the end of which they received electr 1 
1 1 % the trials, 

stimulation of the hypothalamus. On Бє БШ ж, 


S pressed а bar for the stimulation; on the ‹ 
E turned on the stimuli. For % the Ss trials were 
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massed; for the other %, they were spaced. Speed 
increased over days and was faster with massed 
trials. Massed practice also showed greater in- 
creases in speed within a session, but there was no 
significant difference during extinction. Self-stimu- 
lation appeared less effective than being stimulated 
by E. Similar studies in an obstruction box tended 
to confirm these findings—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4518. Wyrwicka, W., & Dobrzecka, C. (Nencki 
Inst. Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Re- 
lationship between feeding and satiation centers 
of the hypothalamus. Science, 1960, 132, 805-806. 
—'"Electrodes were implanted in the hypothalamus 
of five goats in which an alimentary instrumental 
conditioned reflex had been previously established. 
Electrical stimulation of the ventromedial hypothala- 
mus inhibited the conditioned movements and food 
intake in hungry goats. This also occurred in those 
satiated goats in which eating and conditioned move- 
ments were elicited by stimulation of the lateral 
hypothalamic area. Withdrawal of the stimulation 
of the medial hypothalamus evoked a short after- 
effect in the form of a recovery or increase in the 
trained movements and food intake.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also abstract 4344) 


ELECTRICAL RECORDING 


4519. Gusel'nikov, V. I., & Drozhennikov, У.А. 
(Moscow State U., USSR)  Otrazhenie orientiro- 
vochnoi i uslovnoreflektornoi deiatel-nosti v kole- 
baniiakh bioélektricheskikh potentsialov bol'shikh 
polusharif golovnogo mozga golubia. [Reflection 
ОЁ orienting and conditioned reflex activity in cere- 
bral bioelectrical potentials in pigeons.] ZA. vyssh. 
теғ. Deiatel, 1959, 9, 931-938.—Utilizing the 
method of food procurement, orienting and condi- 
tioned reflex activity was studied in 30 pigeons with 
chronically implanted electrodes. It was found that 
the background bioelectrical activity of the pigeon’s 
cerebrum and its changes under the action of both 
indifferent and conditioned stimuli depend on the 
degree of excitation of the alimentary center. In- 
different photic stimuli produce a generalized de- 
pression of background bioelectrical activity. Аз 
the orienting reaction to the stimuli extinguishes, 
the depression disappears. During elaboration of 
the conditioned response photic stimulation produces 
à depression of background bioelectrical activity in 
the frontal and occipital cerebral regions. The de- 
Pression, which sets in during time of stimulation, 
disappears as the conditioned reflex becomes stabi- 
lized. When a differentiation is not stabilized, the 
négative conditioned stimulus evokes a depression 
of bioelectrical activity and the appearance of large 
Slow waves in the electrogram. With stabilization 
of the differentiation, the same stimulus fails to 
Produce any depression in cerebral bioelectrical ac- 
tivity. During sharp extinction of the conditioned 
teflex, slow waves of great amplitude appear in the 
electrogram, associated with a drop in amplitude of 
the fast waves. With complete extinction, the respi- 
Tatory component clearly shows up in the electro- 
5тат.—/. D. London. 

4520. Polezhaev, E. Е. Osobennosti korkovot 
oordinatsii pri vneshnem tormozhenii. [Features 
of cortical coordination in external inhibition.] Dokl. 
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Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 126, 909-912.—The joint 
application of stimuli, each of which has a “different 
signal or unconditioned value,” brings on “external 
inhibition,” whose origin is to be sought in the 
antagonistic interaction between functionally incom- 
patible reactions. Comparison of the EEGs accom- 
panying the latter allows one to study the “formation 
of cortical coordination in the presence of external 
inhibition.” Data are presented on the process — 
I. D. London. 


4521. Rabinovich, M. IA., & Glezer, I. I. (Inst. 
Brain, Moscow, USSR)  Metodika registratsii 
élektricheskoi aktivnosti otdelnykh sloev kory 
bol-shikh polusharii v khronicheskom éksperi- 
mente. [Method for recording the electrical activity 
of individual layers of the cerebral cortex in the 
chronic experiment] Zh. vyssh. mervm. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 630-633.—An electrode is described for use 
in recording cortical electrical activity at different 
levels. It may also be used for electrical stimulation 
of the different cortical Іауегѕ.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 4625) 


Electroencephalography 


4522. Johnson, L. C., Ulett, G. A., Sines, J. O., 
& Stern, J. А. (USN Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Cortical activity 
and cognitive functioning. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1960, 12, 861-874.—The effects of photically 
induced EEG disruption on cognitive functioning 
were investigated using 28 male seminary students. 
Comparison between 14 who showed activation 
(EEG disruption) to flicker during the cognitive 
tasks with 14 who did not activate, revealed no im- 
pairment in memory for stories, paired associate 
learning, digit span, serial 7’s, or arithmetic prob- 
lems. Thus the degree of EEG disruption in re- 
sponse to photic stimulation as measured by the 
EEG, was not related to quality of performance on 
the tasks used. The flickering light per se did not 
cause consistent impairment; and S’s impairment, 
where present, was not related to manifest anxiety. 
—L. С. Johnson. 

4523. Mundy-Castle, A. C., & Sugarman, М. A. 
(National Inst. Personnel Research, Johannesburg, 
South Africa) Factors influencing relations be- 
tween tapping speed and alpha rhythm. EEG 
clin, Neurophysiol, 1960, 12, 895-904.—67 normal 
Ss' rate of tapping under varying instructions and 
order was correlated with their alpha frequency to 
determine importance of experimental procedure in 


the conflicting results of previous studies. Marked 
differences in size and sign of correlations between 
tapping speeds, tapping at natural speed vs. tapping 
fast, and alpha frequency were noted. Evidence was 
presented to show that these differences were due to 


combined effects of task order and population sample. 
Difference in arousal level, which was attributed 
to temperamental traits associated with differences 
in alpha frequency, was offered to explain variation 
in population sample—L. C. Johnson. 

4524. Narikashvili, S. P. Moniava, E. S. & 
Kadzhaia, D. V. K voprosu o mekhanizme vzai- 
modeistviia analizatorov. [On the mechanism of 
interaction of the analyzers.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1960, 134, 229-232—In experiments on 15 
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immobilized nonnarcotized cats, data procured from 
the simultaneous stimulation of the cutaneous and 
visual analyzers show that the depression of the 
cortical response potentials (recorded on an Alvar 
electroencephalograph) is associated with activiza- 
tion of the reticular formation.—/. D. London, 


4525. Samsonova, V. G., & Il'ianok, V. A. Iz- 
menenie biotokov mozga cheloveka pri vozdeist- 
vii slozhnymi ritmicheskimi svetovymi razdrazhi- 
teliami. [Modification of biocurrents in the human 
brain under influence of complex rhythmic photic 
stimuli.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 132, 964— 
967.—Employing a modification of Walter’s harmonic 
analyzer, changes in the frequency spectrum of the 
human EEG were studied under the action of com- 
plex rhythms of photic flashes consisting of 2 or 
more simultaneously applied nonmultiple frequencies 
of pulsating light. The results are briefly reported. 
—I. D. London. 


4526. Slater, Kenneth H. (U. Liverpool, Eng- 
land) Alpha rhythms and mental imagery. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 851-859.—Support for 
the reported findings that active vision and visual 
recall are associated with blocking or attenuation 
of the alpha rhythms while nonvisual imagery is as- 
sociated with alpha persistence is offered by this 
study. The 60 medical and dental students did not 
show extreme types of pure visual- or verbal-kin- 
aesthetic imagery as has been reported. Difficulty of 
classification as to imagery type plus the problem of 
the nonspecific effect of anxiety are listed as probable 
factors in the conflicting results reported—L. C. 
Johnson. 

4527. Speranskii, G. N., Pratusevich, IU. M. 
& Korzh, N. N. Izmenenie reaktivnykh potent- 
sialov golovnogo mozga u shkol'nikov posle 5-6 
chas, umstvennykh zaniatii v shkole. [Alteration 
in reactive potentials of the brain in school children 
after 5-6 hours of mental work in school.] Dokl. 
Akad, Nauk SSSR, 1960, 131, 1472-1475.—Altera- 
tions of the reactive potentials in the EEGs of 40 
Ss (12-14 years of age) after 5-6 hours of mental 
activity in school were analyzed. Lowell and Dos- 
sett’s method, which employs a “coefficient of syn- 
chronization" for “maximal objectivization of re- 
search results," was utilized—J. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 5160) 


Evoked Potentials 


4528. Cordeau, Pierre J., Gybels, Jan; Jasper, 
Herbert, & Poirier, Louis J. Microelectrode stud- 
ies of unit discharges in the sensorimotor cortex. 
Neurology, 1960, 10, 591-600.—A study on monkeys 
aimed at obtaining data to "provide a foundation 
on which to base further speculation on the mecha- 
nism of tremor or of involuntary movements in 
general" In order to produce peripheral postural 
tremor, mesencephalic (brain stem) lesions were 
placed in monkeys. Clinical and EMG records were 
obtained and showed that the experimentally pro- 
duced tremor is similar to that seen in patients with 
paralysis agitans.  "Microelectrode recordings of 
unit activity were obtained from the sensorimotor 
cortex contralateral to the tremor and from the ipsi- 
lateral motor cortex. The results reported suggest 
the direct involvement of the contralateral motor 
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cortex in the production of the tremor movements," 
—R. Gunter. 


4529. Erulkar, S. D., & Fillenz, Marianne. (U. 
Oxford, England) Single-unit activity in the lat. 
eral geniculate body of the cat. J. Physiol., 1960, 
154, 206-218.—Responses of single units in the lateral 
geniculate body of 18 anesthetized cats were recorded 
with extracellular microelectrodes. ^ Most units 
showed firing in darkness. Responses to light varied 
considerably even when stimuli were identical. In- 
crease in light intensity produced changes in all re- 
sponse characteristics: firing pattern, latency, dura- 
tion, and spike number. Long latencies were not 
considered due to anesthetic effect. Separate stimu- 
lation of 2 eyes sometimes activated the same unit, 
More often units responded to stimulation of only 
1 eye but the response could be modified by stimula- 
tion of the other. Results are considered as evi- 
dence for binocular interaction of impulses—D, Р. 
Peryam. 


4530. Wever, Ernest Glen, & Vernon, Jack A. 
The problem of hearing in snakes. J. aud. Res, 
1960, 1, 77-83.— Electrical potentials were obtained 
from the otic capsule of pine snakes, water snakes, 
garter snakes, and Florida water snakes. The snake's 
head was stimulated by sounds, and sensitivity curves 
were obtained. The frequency range of hearing in 
the snakes tested was from about 20 cps to a little 
over 2000 cps. From 100 to 500 cps was the point 
of maximum sensitivity. Sensitivity was greater 
with the head turned toward the sound than with 
the head averted. Good responses were obtained 
by vibratory stimulation at any point on the bony 
skull. Cutting the columella caused responses to 
drop 6 or 7 db. Removal of the quadrate bone 
caused responses to fall by 10-18 db.—J. A. Vernon. 


(See also Abstract 4792) 


ENDOCRINE & BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


4531. Dzhmukhadze, A. P., Dzheiranishvili, V. 
V., & Dosychev, A. I. (Georgian Zootechnical & 
Veterinary Inst, USSR) Rol’ uslovnykh refleksov 
у vyrabotke antitel. [Role of conditioned reflexes 
in production of antibodies.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1960, 10, 599—604.— Experiments, carried out on 
28 oxen, utilized to produce immunological serum 
against pasteurellosis in cattle, sheep, and pigs, show 
that if the oxen are subjected exclusively to the 
action of a complex of conditioned stimuli (the 
surroundings in which frequently repeated injections 
of antigen take place), the immunological activity 0 
the given specific serum can be maintained at a 
proper level without supplemental antigen for d 
year. In case of decline, this level can be Hd 
again by a single injection of half or less doses 0 
antigen, after which the “immune state can be араш 
stimulated in a conditioned-reflex way for many 
months within the period of one year.” —I. D. Lom- 
don. ОҢ 

4532. Gubler, E. V. (Kirov Military Medical 
Acad., Leningrad, USSR) Ob izmenenii обору 
tel'nykh uslovnykh refleksov pri ostrof krovopo- 
tere u sobak. [Оп modification of conditioned 
fensive reflexes with acute loss of blood in Re 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 900-907.— di 
cular, respiratory, and motor components of а con 
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tioned defensive reflex using electric shock as re- 
inforcement were studied in 9 dogs in acute experi- 
ments. The elaboration of differentiation (200 and 
100 metronomic strokes/min), the extinction of the 
conditioned reflex when unreinforced, and its rapid 
restoration on reinforcement point to the fact that in 
this case an actual conditioned reflex is involved. 


-Even after serious loss of blood (75% of total blood 


volume), resulting in a sharp drop in arterial pres- 
sure (down to 42-26 mm. Hg.), the conditioned-re- 
flex rise of arterial pressure in response to the sound 
of a bell is observed in some cases. In these cases a 
gradual rise of arterial pressure sets im even after 
heavy loss of blood. After the disappearance of this 
increase, the animal usually dies without additional 
blood letting. These results are taken as indicating 
that (a) the excitability of certain cortical points is 
maintained with heavy loss of blood and (b) a 
compensatory role is played by cortical regulation 
with respect to the pathological ргосезз.—/. D. 
London. 


4533. Koide, Yasushi; Tajima, Shiged; Joshida, 
Maicoto, & Konno, Masaru. Biochemical changes 
in the inner ear induced by insulin, in relation to 
the cochlear microphonics. Ann. Otol. Rhinol. 
Laryngol., 1960, 69, 1083-1097.—Large injections of 
insulin in guinea pigs produced a delayed (3 hours) 
drop in the cochlear potential of about 10 db. In- 
jection of glucose or pyruvate produced temporary 
reversals. The depression of the cochlear potentials 
was consistently accompanied by a depression of ox- 
ygen tension in the inner ear.—J. A. Vernon. 


‚4534, Korn, Sam J. (Hunter Coll) Тһе rela- 
tionship between individual differences in the re- 
sponsivity of rats to stress and intake of alcohol. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 605-617.—2 groups 
of rats equated in terms of “emotionality” gave sig- 
nificantly different performances when tested in 2 
methodologically varied solution-preference threshold 
Situations.—D. E. Walton. 


„4535. Mikushkin, M. К. Uslovnoreflektornaia 
giperkholesterinemiia u zhivotnykh. [Conditioned 
reflex hypercholesterinemia in animals.] Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1960, 132, 1454-1457.—Utilizing 26 
rabbits and 7 dogs conditioned reflex hypercholes- 
terinemia was developed, thus establishing: the fact 
that the higher divisions of the central nervous sys- 
tem participate in regulation of cholesterine metab- 
olism—I. D. London. 


4536. Murawski, Benjamin J., & Crabbé, Jean. 
(Harvard U. Medical School) Effect of sleep de- 
Privation on plasma 17-hydroxycorticosteroids. 
J. appl. Physiol., 1960, 15, 280-282—Ss were 18 
male college students who went sleepless 2 separate 
nights when alone and a 3rd night when they stayed 
"D in groups of 4. Plasma concentrations of 17- 
Ydroxycorticosteroids at 8:00 A.M. were lower 
(01% level) than control values. Noon values for 
solitary Ss were not significantly different from 
Control values, but tended to be higher when Ss had 
E in groups. Urinary concentrations of 17-hy- 
TOXycorticosteroids tended to decrease after sleep 
€privation—D. R. Peryam. 


4537. OPnianskaia, R. Р. & Fedorov, V. К. 
(Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Os- 
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поупої obmen i tipologicheskie osobennosti nerv- 
пої sistemy u myshei. [Basic metabolism and typo- 
logical features of the nervous system in mice.] 
Dokl, Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 124, 237-240.— 
Utiizing 29 mice as Ss, statistically significant cor- 
relations were established between speed of formation 
of conditioned motor reflexes and that of stabilization 
of basic metabolic level. Typological distinctions of 
the nervous system are drawn on the basis of degree 
of correlation exhibited—J. D. London. 


4538. Rosenzweig, Mark R., Krech, David, & 
Bennett, Edward L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
A search for relations between brain chemistry 
and behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 476-492.— 
This report summarizes the results of unpublished 
and widely scattered published studies on the inter- 
relationship of acetylcholine (ACh) and cholinester- 
ase (ChE) on the adaptive behavior of rats. 2 early 
hypotheses, now rejected, generated several findings 
of considerable interest leading to the development 
of a 3rd hypothesis which has so far stood the test 
of empirical verification. А brief summary of cur- 
rent and projected studies are included—W. J. 
Meyer. 


4539. Wenger, M. A., Clemens, Т. L., Darsie, 
M. L., Engel, B. T., Estess, F. M., & Sonnenschein, 
R. R. (U. California, Los Angeles) Autonomic 
response patterns during intravenous infusion of 
epinephrine and nor-epinephrine. Psychosom. 
Med., 1960, 22, 294-307.—11 male college students 
received infusions of epinephrine. Blood pressure 
was sampled once a minute and the following were 
recorded continuously: heart and respiration rates; 
palmar skin conductance; finger pulse volume; finger, 
face, and axillary skin temperatures; heart stroke 
volume; stomach motility; and salivary output. 
Statistically significant differences between the max- 
imum responses to the 2 drugs were noted for many 
measures. Epinephrine produced a marked increase 
in both heart rate and stroke volume while norepine- 
phrine produced a decrease in both. The vasocon- 
strictor action of norepinephrine was inferred to be 
greater upon the blood vessels supplying the skeletal 
musculature but less than that of epinephrine upon 
the blood vessels of the skin—W. G. Shipman. 


4540. Winter, Charles A, & Flataker, Lars. 
(Mack Inst. Therapeutic Research, West Point, Pa.) 
Work performance of trained rats as affected by 
corticoadrenal steroids and by adrenalectomy. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 864-866.—‘Fasted rats 
trained to climb a rope for a food reward were ca- 
pable of carrying added weights approximately equal 
to their own body weights. The log climbing time 
in seconds was linearly related to the total weight of 
the animal plus added load within a narrow range of 
body weight. When correction was made for skele- 
tal muscle mass, the rate of work performance in 
grammeters per log second per gram muscle was 
essentially the same over a wide range of body 
weights and of added load. Work performance as 
measured by this preparation was sensitive to changes 
in glucocorticoid levels, and was increased by corti- 
sone or hydrocortisone in either intact or adrenal- 
ectomized animals, and was decreased by adrenal 
insufficiency."—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4615, 4854, 5199) 
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4541. Asratian, S. N. (Inst. Experimental Medi- 
cine) Vliianie agliukonov serdechnykh gliukozi- 
Чоу na tsentral’nuiu nervnuiu sistemu. [Influence 
of the aglucones of cardiac glucosides on the central 
nervous system.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 887-891.— Utilizing Kotliarevskii’s method of 
studying motor conditioned reflexes (see 27: 963) 
and 6 white rats as Ss, it was found that the stroph- 
anthidine and erysimidine aglucones in doses of 1-2 
mg/kg exercise a maximal depressive influence on 
the cerebral cortex, manifested in sharply prolonged 
latency and duration of conditioned reflexes. Stroph- 
anthidine and erysimidine aglucones in nontoxic 
doses diminish the bioelectrical activity of the brain. 
—I. D. London. 


4542. Davies, Brian M., & Beech, Н. R. (Beth- 
lem Royal Hosp., London, England) The effect of 
l-arylcyclohexylamine (sernyl) on twelve normal 
volunteers. J. ment. Sci, 1960, 106, 912-924 — 
Subjective responses as well as reactions on a series 
of psychological tests are given for this drug which 
acts more quickly than LSD and the effects of which 
are over in an hour. Some effects are similar to 
those following the administration of barbiturates, 
other effects resemble schizophrenic responses, and 
others perhaps resemble sensory deprivation —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4543. Eysenck, H. J., & Easterbrook, J. A. (U. 
London, Inst. Psychiatry, England) Drugs and 
personality: VI. The effects of stimulant and 
depressant drugs upon body sway (static ataxia). 
УП. The effects of stimulant and depressant drugs 
upon pupillary reactions. VIII. The effects of 
stimulant and depressant drugs on visual after- 
effects of a rotating spiral. IX. The effects of 
stimulant and depressant drugs upon visual fig- 
ural after-effects. X. The effects of stimulant and 
depressant drugs upon kinaesthetic figural after- 
effects. XI. The effects of stimulant and depres- 
sant drugs upon auditory flutter fusion. J. ment. 
Sci, 1960, 106, 831-857.—D-amphetamine sulphate, 
sodium amylobarbitone, meprobamate, and a placebo 
were compared using 8 Ss who were members of 
a club limited to persons making high scores on 
intelligence tests. For body sway the depressant 
increased static ataxia; for pupillary reactions the 
amphetamine increased responsiveness, while the 
amylobarbitone retarded it. For aftereffects, there 
seemed to be more errors resulting from control 
settings than from the effects of depressant or stim- 
ulant drugs. No effects on auditory flutter fusion 
were demonstrated—W. L. Wilkins. 


4544. Grigor’ian, R. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, Leningrad, USSR)  Izmenenie bezuslovnogo 
(vneshnego i zapredel'nogo) i uslovnogo (differ- 
entsirovochnogo) tormozheniia pod vliianiem al- 
kogolia. [Modification of unconditioned (external 
and transmarginal) and conditioned (differential) 
inhibition under influence of alcohol] Zh. vyssh. 
петт. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 580-589 .—' The action of 
alcohol on differential, external, and transmarginal 
inhibition was studied in 5 dogs by means of condi- 
tioned alimentary reflexes. А comparatively low 
degree of external inhibition was found to weaken 
under the action of alcohol, a higher degree of ex- 
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ternal inhibition to remain unmodified, and signs 
of transmarginal inhibition to intensify. Conditioned 
inhibition was found to undergo decline.—J, D. 
London. 


4545. Holland, H. C. (U. London, Inst. Psychi- 
айу, England) Drugs and personality: XII, A 
comparison of several drugs by the flicker-fusion 
method. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 858-861.— Thresh- ` 
olds are lowered by 3 depressant drugs—doriden, 
meprobamate, and sodium amytal—and raised by a 
stimulant drug—dexedrine. The placebo raised the 
threshold level above that of no drug—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4546. Holland, Н. C. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The effects of sodium amylobarbitone 
and dexamphetamine sulphate on the peripheral 
visual field. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1438-1442 — 
Amytal enlarge the interval between thresholds 
whereas dexedrine narrows it; amytal extends the 
visual field (outer threshold).—W. L. Wilkins, 


4547. Kassay, G., & Mathé-Kassay, V. (Inst 
Nervous & Mental Diseases, Budapest, Hungary 
Sleep and the vascular action of nicotinic acid. 
Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 355-365.—3 groups of right- 
handed schizophrenic patients (insulin-treated, lar- 
gactil-treated, no drug) were given nicotinic acid 
0.25 mgm/kg intramuscularly, and cutaneous tem- 
perature variations of face, forehead and chin were 
measured. In the alert S, dermal temperature in- 
creases for about 20 minutes, then falls gradually to 
the initial level at about 90 minutes following injec- 
tion. Skin temperature increases slightly during 
drowsiness, but during sleep it drops below the initial 
value, and it increases again upon awakening. Com- 
parison of the 2 halves of the face revealed con- 
sistently higher temperatures on the right than on the 
left, both before and after the drug was given. (15 
ref.)—M. L. Simmel. 


4548. Khorvat [Horvath], M., & Formanek, IA. 
(Inst. Labor Hygiene & Occupational Diseases, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) ^ Vliianie malykh kont- 
sentratsii trikhlorétilena na vysshuiu ,nervnuiu 
deiatel’nost’ krys v usloviiakh khronicheskogo 
éksperimenta. [Influence of small concentrations 
of trichlorethylene on higher nervous activity of 
rats in chronic experiments] Zh. vyssh. mervm. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 916-921.— To test the “hygienic 
norm of the maximal permissible concentration of 
trichlorethylene," the effect of chronic exposure to 
this concentration was studied in 4 rats by means 
of the conditioned motor-alimentary reflex method. 
Exposure lasted from 72 to 121 days. “Disturbance 
of the dynamics of cortical activity under the action 
of trichlorethylene was observed in all rats, €x- 
pressed in the disturbance of differentiation-inhibitiol 
and accompanied by excitation phenomena (shor 
latencies of positive reflexes and motor restlessness 
in the intervals between stimulation).” The data 
obtained warrant raising the question of revising 
the conventional norm of maximal permissible со 
centration of trichlorethylene in the air.—/. D. Lom 
don. 

4549. Krill, Alex E., Wieland, Anna M., & o 
feld, Adrian M. (U. Illinois Coll. Medicine) an 
effect of two hallucinogenic agents on Eu 
retinal function. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, d 
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64, 724-733.—Dark adaptation and electroretino- 
graphic responses were studied as influenced by 
different doses of 4 drugs in 19 trained persons. 
Correlations obtained between changes in ERG or 
dark adaptation and presence or absence of hallucina- 
tions suggest that JB 318 and LSD 25 have toxic 
effects at the retina, giving rise to illusion seeing. 
Small doses or use of nonhallucinogenic analogues 
of these agents gave neither hallucinations nor 
changes in the observed retinal functions.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 


4550. Lévy, Jeanne, &  Michel-Ber, Estéra. 
Mécanismes d’action des inhibiteurs de la mono- 
aminoxydase (hydrazides et hydrazines) au niveau 
du systéme nerveux central: Faits expérimentaux 
et hypothéses. [Mechanisms of action of mono- 
amine oxidase inhibitors (hydrazides and hydra- 
zines) on the central nervous system: Experimental 
data and hypotheses.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 
52, 789-808.—А study of the effects of МАО in- 
hibitors on chloral-induced sleep in mice. Sleep is 
prolonged by many catechol amines, including adren- 
alin and noradrenalin, suggesting central depressant 
actions; however, MAO inhibitors also prolong 
chloral sleep. The long-latency depressant effects of 
MAO inhibitors may result from partial inhibition 
of amine precursors, reduction in discharge of free 
amines, or reduction of amine reserves.—C. J. Smith. 


4551. Makarychev, A. І, Popova, A. V, & 
Grozova, T. N. (Inst. Nutrition, Moscow, USSR) 
Vliianie éfirnogo narkoza i gliukozy na vosstan- 
ovlenie funktsii vysshikh otdelov tsentral’noi nerv- 
noi sistemy u vozbudimykh sobak, ozhivlénnykh 
posle smertelnykh krovopoter’. [Influence of 
ether narcosis and glucose on restoration of functions 
in the higher divisions of the central nervous system 
in excitable dogs revived after lethal blood losses.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 547-555.—Dogs 
with unequilibrated nervous processes in which ex- 
Citation predominates over inhibition are distin- 
guished for their low resistance to hypoxia caused 
by exsanguination. It proved impossible to revive 
such animals after their clinical death (3-5 min.), 
caused by loss of blood. Ether narcosis before ex- 
Sanguination did not bring about any essential 
changes in the high sensitivity of these dogs to hy- 
poxia. Though vital functions are recovered, re- 
habilitation of cerebral activity is incomplete. Pro- 
tracted oral introduction of glucose prior to ex- 
Sanguination in combination with ether narcosis 
Tesults in revival of exsanguinated animals and in 
almost full higher nervous activity. In all, 6 dogs 
Were utilized as Ss.—I. D. London. 


4552, Malitz, S., Esecover, H., Wilkens, В, & 
Hoch, Р. H. Some observations on psilocybin, 
а new hallucinogen, in volunteer subjects. Com- 
prehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 8-17.—14 paid volun- 
teers, screened by interview, received psilocybin 
orally over a dosage range of 8-36 mg. Except for a 
greater impairment of cognition with psilocybin, the 
Tesults including EEG were similar to those previ- 
ously reported with d-LSD-25. The use of psy- 
chotomimetic drugs as therapeutic agents in an out- 
Patient setting is potentially hazardous because of 
Suicidal ideation, excited states, and impaired judg- 
Ment. Further research on hallucinogens is indi- 
Cated.—D, Prager. 
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4553, Rahm, W. E., Strother, W. F., Gulick, 
W. L., & Crump, J. F. The effects of anesthetics 
upon the ear: II. Procaine hydrochloride. Ann. 
Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 69, 969-975.—Coch- 
lear potentials were utilized to evaluate the effects 
of procaine hydrochloride (2%) applied to the 
round window membrane. Using a 100 cps tone 
produced an immediate 15 microvolt loss. Re- 
covery was complete within 30 minutes after removal 
of the anesthetic. The recovered response remained 
stable for 2 hours. It is suggested that procaine 
hydrochloride would serve satisfactorily as a local 
anesthetic in middle ear surgery.—J. A. Vernon. 


4554. Richards, Thomas W. (Louisiana State 
U.) Personality of subjects who volunteer for 
research on a drug (mescaline). J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 424—428.—"An important finding in this 
study is the demonstration that students whether 
they volunteer or do not volunteer have in common 
much immaturity and emotional turmoil, possibly 
‘normal’ for people still embryonic in their profes- 
sional development, but sufficiently impressive to 
raise a question as to the suitability of students of 
any sort to comprise an experimental population." 
Rorschach, TAT, and figure drawings were evalu- 
ated.—A. F. Greenwald. 


4555. Silverstein, A. В., & Klee, G. D. The 
effect of lysergic acid diethylamide on dual pursuit 
performance. J. clin. exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 
300-303.—20 male college graduates were tested 
twice daily for 4 consecutive days on the Grether 
Dual Pursuit Apparatus. Lysergic acid diethyla- 
mide significantly impaired their performance at 1 
hour aíter ingestion in the early stages of the learn- 
ing process, but not in the later stages. After 5 
hours the drug effects were gone. Impairment 
seemed to result largely from difficulty in concentra- 
tion with the possibility of perceptual or motor dis- 
turbance. (11-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 


4556. Stockhamer, N. N. (Columbia U.) The 
effect of hexamethonium chloride and insulin hy- 
poglycemia on the extinction of an anxiety-mo- 
tivated locomotor avoidance response. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 973.—Abstract. 


4557. Szewczyk, Hans. (Nervenklinik Charité, 
Berlin, Germany) Zur Frage des Strukturwandels 
der Persónlichkeit in der Psychopathologie. [On 
the question of structural changes of personality in 
psychopathological cases.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1960, 7, 642-662.—1п order to gain knowledge of 
structural changes in the personality under conditions 
related to psychotic situations, students were induced 
to a state of seminarcosis with the help of barbituric 
acid preparations. Results obtained from these ex- 

riments and an extensive survey of the literature 
raised doubts in the layer ( Schichten) -model of 
personality. (61 ref.)—W. J. Koppita. 


4558, Tsobkalo, G. I., & Kalinina, М. К. (Pay- 
lov Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Vliianie 
barbamila, nembutala i tiopentala na vysshuiu 
nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ krolikov. [Action of bar- 
bamyl nembutal, and thiopental on higher nervous 
activity in rabbits.] Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 605-612.—The comparative pharmacolog- 
ical activity of 3 derivatives of barbiturate acid— 
barbamyl (sodium amytal), nembutal, and thiopental 
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—was investigated in a study employing the “method 
of conditioned alimentary-motor reflexes” using 18 
rabbits as Ss. Some minutes after intravenous ad- 
ministration of these barbiturates, the conditioned re- 
flexes exhibit certain changes, the minimal effective 
dose of barbamyl being 2 mg/kg, that of nembutal 
—1 mg/kg, and that of thiopental—1 mg/kg. Small 
doses elicit disinhibition of differentiation, increase 
in latency of positive conditioned reflexes, and de- 
cline in their strength. Large doses intensify the 
suppressive action of these drugs on the cerebral 
cortex, as a result of which in some cases condi- 
tioned reflexes to positive stimuli disappear. The 
action of barbamyl begins somewhat later than that 
of nembutal and thiopental. As far as the duration 
of the disturbances of the conditioned reflexes is 
concerned, the greatest effect is produced by nembutal 
and the least by thiopental.—/. D. London. 

4559. Uhr, Leonard, & Miller, James G. (Eds.) 
Drugs and behavior. New York: Wiley, 1960, xix, 
676 p. $12.00.—A collection containing 51 chapters 
by 63 contributors. The book is divided into Part I, 
“The Methodological, Chemical, Biological, and 
Clinical Context for Psychopharmacology” (contain- 
ing sections entitled “Biochemistry, Physiology, and 
Pharmacology”; “Methodology”; and “Clinical Con- 
siderations”) and Part II (containing sections en- 
titled “Experiments on Animals of Potential Applica- 
tion to Human Subjects”; “Objective Assessment of 
Normal Human Behavior”; “Techniques for Assess- 
ing Automatic, Motivational and Pathological 
States”; “Experimental Use of Observational Tech- 
niques”; “Controlled Subjective Measures”; and 
"Summary."—M. E. Jarvik. 

4560. Weiss, G. Hallucinogenic and narcotic- 
like effects of powdered myristica (nutmeg). 
Psychiat. Quart, 1960, 34, 346-356 —Powdered 
nutmeg, depending upon dose and duration of use, 
has narcotic, intoxicating, euphoric, and hallucino- 
genic properties. Side effects include nausea, ab- 
dominal spasm, vomiting constipation, tachycardia, 
drowsiness, and insomnia. The psychological and 
physiological reactions usually end within 24 hours. 
Attention and concentration are increased, and the 
ability to enjoy pastimes is enhanced. In most in- 
stances the effects of powdered nutmeg are considered 
similar to those of marijuana—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstract 5046) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


4561. Aganiants, E. K., & Novikov, V. F. (Ku- 
ban Medical Inst, Krasnodar, USSR) Vosstanov- 
lenie uslovnykh reflekov u sobak posle gipotermii. 
[Restoration of conditioned reflexes in dogs after 
hypothermia.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
569-574.—The restoration of conditioned “ѕесге- 
tory-alimentary" and “defensive-respiratory” reflexes 
was studied in 4 dogs after hypothermia with rectal 
temperature of 24°C. Restoration of conditioned 
defensive-respiratory reflexes begins at 31°-35°C 
and ends 1 day after cooling. Restoration of condi- 
tioned secretory-alimentary reflexes begins at 36°C 
during the first 3 days and ends 4-9 days after. hypo- 
thermia. Internal inhibition after hypothermia 
proves to be considerably weakened and its recovery 
is later than that of the process of excitation.—7. D. 
London. 
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4562. Baldwin, Maitland; Bach, Sven А„ & 
Lewis, Shirley A. Effects of radio-frequency 
energy on primate cerebral activity. Neurology, 
1960, 10, 178-187.—While most investigations, using 
cortical and subcortical stimulation, only employ a 
relatively small range of the electromagnetic spec-' 
trum, this report deals with the effects of exposure 
of 21 young Macaca monkeys to a frequency of 388 
mc. delivered to the monkeys’ heads. The observed 
neurological signs included the sequential develop- 
ment of agitation, drowsiness, akinesia, autonomic 
and sensory abnormalities, eye-signs, and convul- 
sions. “Recovery was invariably preceded by an 
abrupt heightening of awareness and some agita- 
tion. ... The beginning and end of the clinical 
sequence were characterized by periodic alterations 
of awareness. The majority of the clinical signs 
disappeared without a trace when exposure was dis- 
continued. Those remaining after exposure usually 
disappeared in forty-eight hours.”—R. G. Gunter. 


4563. Davis, T. R. A. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Experimental cold acclima- 
tization in man. USA Med. Res. Lab. rep., 1960, 
No. 457. ii, 8 p—Chronic exposure to cold in man 
produces a significant reduction in shivering and 
a less pronounced reduction in cold-induced metab- 
olism. Rectal temperature is reduced after 10 days 
of exposure, but surface temperatures remain un- 
affected up to 31 days. It is concluded that man 
can be artificially acclimatized to cold and that after 
acclimatization heat production is produced by non- 
shivering thermogenesis —G. H. Mowbray. 


4564. Graveline, D. E., & Balke, B. The physio- 
logic effects of hypodynamics induced by water 
immersion. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-88. 11 р—1 S was immersed in water for 
a 7-day period during which biologic data were 
collected. A marked decrease in the amount of sleep 
required was noticed. Diminished muscular tone 
and marked changes of cardiovascular reflexes were 
apparent after immersion. Psychomotor effective- 
ness on a complex systems task was reduced. Bio- 
chemical studies on blood and urine showed marked 
deviations from the normal—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


4565. Hartel, Anna, & Hartel, Gottfried. (U. 
Minnesota) Experimental study of teratogenic 
effect of emotional stress in rats. Science, 1960, 
132, 1483-1484.—“The teratogenic effect of audio- 
visual and immobilization stress was studied in Т 
Groups of 15 animals were subjected from the a 
to the 12th day of pregnancy to one or the other 0 
these types of stress or to stress combined М 
administration of vitamin A. It was shown that 9 
stresses alone had no effect on congenital таноо 
tions. Immobilization stress seemed to potentiate Ue 
teratogenic effect of vitamin A. . . . If this partic 
lar form of stress is regarded as mainly mor 
the results support the opinion that emotional e E 5 
may under certain circumstances favor the mant es! 
tion of congenital defects.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4566. Kruglikov, R. I. O nekotorykh osok 
nostiakh funktsif vysshikh otdelov en 
пегупої sistemy vzroslykh krolikov, obluc ‘al 
nykh ioniziruiushchim izlucheniem v ашы 5 
nom periode razvitiia. [On certain feature E 
functions of the higher divisions of the central n 
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ous system in adult rabbits irradiated with ionizing 
radiation in the prenatal period of development.] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 135, 225-228.—13 
female rabbits were subjected to a single total X-ray 
dose of 400 r. at a rate of 16.5 r/min toward the 
end of pregnancy. Data on the offspring show that 
such prenatal irradiation leads to essential post- 
natal disturbances of the functions of the higher 
divisions of the central nervous system reflected in 
instability of the more specialized conditioned re- 
flexes—which may be viewed as a “return to phylo- 
genetically earlier forms of conditioned connections.” 
—I. D. London. 


4567. McDonald, R. D., & Yagi, Kan. (Human 
Resources Research Office, Washington, D. C.) A 
note on eosinopenia as an index of psychological 
stress. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 149-150.—17 
Ss were individually stressed in a military field 
problem in which each was led to believe that he 
had accidentally caused serious injury to a com- 
panion through misuse of explosives. Compared to 
24 control Ss, and to themselves a week later, their 
eosinophil count was significantly lower—W. G. 
Shipman. 


4568. Meier, Gilbert W., Bunch, Marion E., 
Nolan, Carson Y., & Scheidler, Charles H. (Van- 
derbilt U.) Апохіа, behavioral development, and 
learning ability: A comparative approach. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1960, 74(1, Whole No. 488), 48 р. 
—A study of the effects upon the offspring of anoxia 
induced in the pregnant rat and the effect of oxygen 
deprivation upon newborn rats and kittens. It was 
found that a single 2-hour exposure of pregnant white 
rats to a 6.21% equivalent of oxygen had a sig- 
nificant effect upon the progeny of these animals as 
compared with controls. The gestation age at which 
the mother was exposed to oxygen deprivation was 
a significant factor in affecting the maze learning 
ability of the progeny. When the animals were 
born 6-9 days following the exposure of the mother, 
their performance was much poorer with respect 
to maze learning than was that of animals born 14-17 
days after the exposure of the mother to such trauma. 

0 differences were found between the anoxic and 
Control animals with respect to the gestation period. 
Animals (rats) who were exposed following birth 
to oxygen deprivation (30 min. of 2.91% equivalents 
of oxygen) showed no significant effect upon learn- 
ing on retention of a difficult maze problem, but 
those exposed for 60 minutes showed definite inferi- 
ority of learning and retention in the number of er- 
Tors made and in the number of trials prior to reach- 
ing the criterion of mastery. Kittens treated in a 
Similar fashion showed increased stereotypy and 
other deficits —M. А. Seidenfeld. 

4569. Morávek, M. (ULZ, Prague, Czechoslo- 
ud Disociace a desintegrace nékterych sou- 

Ornych funkci pod vlivem nedostatku kyslíku. 

Issociation and disintegration of some functions 
аз а result of oxygen lack.] Activ. nerv. Super., 
959, 1, 173-181.—In more than 500 cases the effect 
of reduced oxygen pressure under conditions imi- 
tating an altitude of 4000-7500 m. was investigated. 
i ау changes resemble models of psychotic dis- 
Tders: these include obstinate clinging and persev- 
ration, loss of ability to evaluate critically one's 
Own condition, and a complete desintegration of the 
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functions investigated. (28 ref., Russian and Eng- 
lish summaries) —V. Břicháček. 

4570. Sternbach, R. A. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) A comparative analysis of auto- 
nomic responses in startle. Psychosom. Med., 
1960, 22, 204-210.—'"An analysis of the autonomic 
responses in the startle pattern was made by com- 
parison to patterns reported in other studies on cold 
pressor stimulation exercise, and infused norepine- 
phrine and epinephrine. 42 male undergraduates 
were Ss, Pulse, blood pressures, respiration, skin 
temperatures, skin conductance, pulse volume and 
stomach motility were recorded. The startle pat- 
tern was found [to be] different from cold pressor, 
exercise, and norepinephrine but similar to epine- 
phrine.” (18 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

4571. Yamazaki, J. N., Bennett, L. R, McFall, 
R. A, & Clemente, С. D. Brain radiation in 
newborn rats and differential effects of increased 
age. Neurology, 1960, 10, 530-536.—A total of 112 
rats, 8 hours to 15 days old, received head radiation 
at levels of 125, 300, 500, or 1000 т. Autopsy on 
28 rats 48 hours after radiation showed no CNS 
involvement. “The remaining 84 animals were ob- 
served for periods of up to fourteen months after 
irradiation. . . . The highest mortality was found 
in animals irradiated in the immediate newborn 
period... . Nearly 70% of the rats radiated under 
5 days of age had neurologic findings, as compared 
to 15% of those radiated after 5 days. The most 
common neurologic findings were tremors, incoor- 
dination, leg dragging, inability to right themselves, 
and small head size. . . . The adult body weight of 
the animals radiated during the first five days of 
life was lower than that of animals radiated after 
the fifth day . . . Cataract incidence was greatest in 
animals irradiated with 500 r on the fifth day. . . . 
Small heads were observed in 23 animals."—R. Gun- 
ter. 


(See also Abstracts 4375, 4376, 4624, 4625, 5037) 


NUTRITION 


4572. Koch, C. R., & б: А. (U. Penn- 
sylvania) Obesity, age, and gastric hunger con- 
к J. S Physiol, 1960, 15, 133-134.— 
Contractions were observed in 19 obese and 18 non- 
obese women in a 4-hour test using an intragastric 
balloon. There was no difference in patterns of 
gastric motility and no correlation between percent 
overweight and motility. Motility decreased slightly 
with age. There was no evidence that changes in 
gastric motility are responsible for or expressive 
of obese persons’ difficulties in regulating food intake. 
—D. R. Peryam. 


Genetics & INHERITANCE 


4573. Cattell, R. B. (U. Illinois) The multiple 
abstract variance analysis one д solu- 
ions: For nature-nurture research on continuous 
Ен Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 353-372 — 
Presents the logic and 5 pages of formulae for the 
estimation of the proportions of variance due to 
heredity and environment, and outlines the implica- 
tions of this approach for theoretical-empirical prob- 
lems in psychogenetics. The term multiple refers 
to 4 sources of variation: differences of environment 
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between families, differences of heredity between 
families, differences of environment within families, 
and differences of heredity within families. The 
term abstract refers to the theoretical estimating of 
the above sources of variance which are inferred 
from observed variances. 16 observable variances 
are presented covering all possible combinations of 
heredity and environment (e.g., identical twins reared 
together or apart; fraternal twins, together or apart; 
sibs; step parents, etc.). These 16 observables pro- 
vide the empirical basis for solving the 12 theoretical 
or abstract variances.—J. R. Royce. 

4574. Husén, Т. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Abil- 
ities of twins. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 125-135. 
—“The investigation concerns . . . (1) the distri- 
bution of ability test scores among twins in com- 
parison with single-borns; and (2) intra-pair simi- 
larity among the various twin categories. More 
than 1000 individual twins were compared with 2700 
single-borns on 21 test variables covering Swedish, 
Mathematics and English. The twin group con- 
sistently showed a lower average than the single- 
borns due to a displacement of the test score distribu- 
tion as a whole among twins. The intra-pair simi- 
larities, expressed as intra-class correlations, run 
between 0.85 and 0.90 for identical pairs, whereas 
like-sex fraternals showed coefficients about 0.60. 
The unlike-sex fraternals had coefficients ten to 
twenty hundredths lower than those of the like- 
sex pairs."—L. Goldberger. 

4575. Murawski, Benjamin J. (Harvard U. 
Medical School) Flicker fusion thresholds in con- 
trol subjects and identical twins. J. appl. Physiol., 
1960, 15, 246-248.— Thresholds were investigated in 
18 unrelated Ss and 5 pairs of identical twins. Data 
taken over a period of 5 weeks showed that thresholds 
were relatively constant. Individual differences far 
outweighed day-to-day variability in the same S. 
The observations on identical twins appeared to 
confirm an hypothesis of constitutional determinants 
of the threshold of fusion.—D. R. Peryam. 


4576. Royce, Joseph R., & Covington, Martin. 
(U. Redlands) Genetic differences in the avoid- 
ance conditioning of mice. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 53, 197-200.—Comparisons were made of 
shock-avoidance behavior in a shuttle box among 9 
inbred strains of mice. Strains differed in the pro- 
portion of Ss that were successfully conditioned, in 
the speed of conditioning, and in resistance to ex- 
tinction. There was a positive correlation between 
mean speed of conditioning and mean speed of ex- 
tinction for the different strains, but no relationship 
between conditioning and extinction when individ- 
uals were considered—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4577. Stern, Arthur. Hashivut hagenetika lap- 
sikhiatria velaneurologia. [The importance of 
genetics in psychiatry and neurology.] Harefuah, 
1959, 57, 209-211.— The importance of genetics in 
psychiatry and neurology is supported by results of 
twin studies. Аз examples manic-depressive psy- 
chosis, homosexuality, criminality, and recent ob- 
servations from the field of neurology are cited. 
In epilepsy, identical EEGs in l-egg twins have 
revealed the existence of latent epilepsy in the 
healthy partner. Schizophrenia is of genetic origin. 
Recent investigations strikingly support a genetic 
concept of mongolism (47 instead of 46 chromo- 
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somes), Psychotherapeutic approaches should not 
disregard the genetic aspects of genuine psychoses, 
(English & French summaries)—H. Ormian. 


(See also Abstract 5195) 
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4578. Altman, IA. A., & Maruseva, A. M. Élek- 
tricheskie otvety razlichnykh otdelov slukhovoy 
sistemy na posledovatel’nye zvukovye razdraz- 
heniia. [Electrical responses of different sections 
of the auditory system to consecutive auditory stimu- 
lations.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 135, 1546- 
1549.—Time of restoration of electrical responses 
in 3 divisions of the auditory system were studied in 
15 cats with implanted electrodes in both the waking 
and narcotic state. The data obtained conform in 
general with those of other researchers .—I. D, 
London. 

4579. Chambers, Alfred H., & Lucchina, George 
G. Effects on round window potentials of local- 
ized changes in cochlear temperature. Ann Otol. 
Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 68, 698-710.—The cochlear 
was cooled at 1 of 3 positions: (a) about 2mm. 
from the round window niche, (b) at the systum 
and the bulla tympanica, and (c) over the apical turn 
of the cochlear. Cooling position (a) produced a 
progressive decrease in cochlear potential with in- 
creased frequency from 1000 to 10,000 cps. Cooling 
at position (b) had the reverse effect. Cooling at 
position (c) produced a U-shaped function with 
maximum effect at both the low and high frequen- 
cies.—J. А. Vernon. 

4580. DeValois, Russell L.  (U. Michigan) 
Color vision mechanisms in the monkey. /. gen. 
Physiol., 1960, 43, Suppl. No. 2, 115-128.—Responses 
to monochromatic lights of single cells in the lateral 
geniculate nucleus of the monkey were recorded. 
Each cell responded to stimulation of only one eye 
or the other. 3 types of cells were found: (a) giving 
only on-responses, most of which respond only to a 
relatively narrow portion of the visible spectrum; 
(b) giving both on- and off-responses, which fire 
either “on” or “off” depending on the wavelength 
of the light; and (c) giving only off-responses. lt 
was shown that there are cells with peak sensitivi- 
ties at 4 different spectral loci. The evidence indi- 
cates that "information coming presumably from " 
same color receptors is encoded in a number of di а 
ferent manners in the retinal nervous system. — 
D. R. Peryam. 

4581. Duthie, Н. L., & Gairns, F. W. Sensory 
nerve-endings and sensation in the anal region с 
man. Brit. J. Surg., 1960, 47 585-595.—The nerves 
and nerve endings were studied by silver impr ee 
tion processes in the perianal skin in the wall 2 ite 
anal canal and in the mucous membrane © Ae 
rectum from 10 Ss. The perianal skin cone 
peritrichial and free intra-epithelial nerve en ol 
The wall of the anal canal has free intra-ept де 
and organized nerve endings. The same tec a 
failed to demonstrate nerve endings in the mu dui 
of the rectum. Sensation tested in 15 normal Ss Nis 
closed that the anal canal was exquisitely se in 
to pain, to heat, and to cold.— Biological Abstr 


4582. Goldsmith, Timothy Н. (Harvard UJ 
The nature of the retinal action potential, 
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the spectral sensitivities of ultraviolet and green 
receptor systems of the compound eye of the 
worker honeybee. J. gen. Physiol., 1960, 43, 775— 
799.—Electroretinograms were made for various 
spectral ranges under varying conditions of adapta- 
tion. Apparatus is described. The retinal action 
potential consists mainly of a sustained negative 
wave, plus transitory on- and off-effects at long wave 
lengths and in the light-adapted eye. It is suggested 
that the former arises from receptor cells, and the 
latter from 2nd and higher order neurons. The pop- 
ulation of receptors is not homogeneous. A green 
receptor system determines the response of the 
dark-adapted eye over most of the spectrum. An 
ultra-violet system is found during adaptation to 
yelow light. The Purkinje shift does not occur in 
the 1st 3 log units above the threshold of the action 
potential—D, К. Peryam. 


4583. Gourévitch, A. Те dzéta-potentiel des 
bâtonnets de la rétine. [The zeta-potential of ret- 
inal rods.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gem., 1960, 52, 749— 
767.—Isolated rods of frog retina, made inexcitable 
by prolonged illumination, were studied by electro- 
phoresis. The zeta-potential was found to be —14.3 
mV, with an isoelectric point at pH=4.4. Advan- 
tages of the method over conventional microelectrodes 
are summarized. The characteristics of the whole- 
tod zeta-potential are very similar to those of a 
thodopsin macromolecule in solution—C. J. Smith. 

4584. Gulick, W. L., & Cutt, R. A. The effects 
of abnormal body temperature upon the ear: 
Cooling. Ann. Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 68, 
35-50.—Guinea pigs were cooled by proximity of 
Ice water. When body temperatures were lowered 
to, but not below, 30°С there was a progressive drop 
in the cochlear potential amounting to about 6 db. 
for 1000 cps tone. Different rates of cooling did 
not affect the amount of potential loss. Body cool- 
ing to 26°C produced about a 10 db. loss in po- 
tentials from which there was only partial recovery 
үп returns to normal body temperature—J. 4. 

ernon, 


4585. Hilding, David A. The intratympanic 
muscle reflex as a protective mechanism against 
loud impulsive noise. Ann. Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 
1960, 69, 51-60.—Cochlear potentials were utilized 
to demonstrate the value of a short tone proceeding 
an impulsive noise which otherwise produced po- 
tential loss. 2 groups of cats were exposed to 
blank rounds of 30 caliber machine-gun fire. For 
the protected group, a tone of 1000 cps at 100 db. 
lasting 200 msec. preceded each round. No hear- 
ing losses resulted. The 2nd group received the 
Same treatment but without the protecting tone, and 
Significant losses in sensitivity resulted which aver- 
aged around 30 db. When the stapedius tendon was 
Severed there was no significant protection from 
the tone—J. A. Vernon. 


4586. Hubel, D. H., & Weisel, Т. М. (Harvard 
- Medical School) Receptive fields of optic nerve 
fibres in the spider monkey. J. PhysioL, 1960, 154, 
572-580.— Receptive fields mapped with white light 
had a concentric arrangement with a sharply de- 
marcated “on” center surrounded by an antagonistic 
off” periphery, or the reverse. The smallest centers 
Were near the fovea and tended to increase with dis- 
ance from the fovea. About 3% of the ganglion 
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cells responded to colored stimuli. The response 
was different for short and long wave-lengths with 
the transition at about 500 mu—D. R. Peryam. 

4587. Ishiko, Nobusada, & Loewenstein, Wer- 
ner R. (Columbia U.) Electrical output of a re- 
ceptor membrane. Science, 1959, 130, 1405-1406.— 
“The electrical output of the receptor membrane of 
the nonmyelinated ending of Pacinian corpuscles is 
a function of the electrical gradients across the re- 
ceptor membrane. The generator potential of the 
receptor membrane in response to equal mechanical 
stimuli varies linearly with the intensity of polariz- 
ing currents passed through the membrane. The 
production of a generator potential leaves а refrac- 
tory state in the receptor membrane which is inde- 
pendent of the amount of charge transferred across 
the membrane but is dependent on a factor related 
to the strength of the stimulus which produced the 
response.”—S. J. Lachman. 

4588. Lenhoff, Howard M., & Bovaird, John. 
(Howard Hughes Medical Inst., Miami, Fla.) Re- 
quirement of bound calcium for the action of 
surface chemoreceptors. Science, 1959, 130, 1474— 
1476.—"The ability of Hydra to carry out the feed- 
ing reflex in response to reduced glutathione was 
inhibited by either (i) standing in distilled water, 
(ii) the presence of ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid, 
or (iii) the presence of magnesium ions. These 
three types of inhibition were reversed instantane- 
ously by the addition of calcium ions.” A table of 
calcium requirements for the action of chemorecep- 
tors of Hydra is presented—S. J. Lachman. 

4589. Lowenstein, W. R., & Ishiko, М. (Colum- 
bia U.) Effects of polarization of the receptor 
membrane and of the first Ranvier node in a 
sense organ. J. gen. Physiol., 1960, 43, 981-998.— 
Electrical activity was recorded from, and polariz- 
ing currents were passed through, the nonmyelinated 
nerve endings of the Pacinian corpuscle of the cat’s 
mesentery and from the adjacent (first) Ranvier 
node, The receptor was stimulated mechanically. 
The amount of charge passed through the excited 
membrane is a function of the electrical gradients 
across the membrane. The generator potential in 
response to equal mechanical stimuli increases with 
the resting potential of the membrane. Its refractory 
state is not affected by polarization, The threshold 
at the first Ranvier node is minimal at normal rest- 
ing potential, and is raised by either hyper- or de- 
polarization. The threshold for production of im- 
pulses by mechanical stimulation is determined 
jointly by the relation between generator potential 
and stimulus strength and the electrical threshold of 
the node.—D. R. Peryam. 

4590. MacNichol, Edward F, Jr., & Love, War- 
ner E. (Johns Hopkins U.) Electrical responses 
of the retinal nerve and optic ganglion of the 
squid. Science, 1960, 132, 4/37-738— Recordings 
were obtained from the retinal nerves and optic 
ganglia of intact squid, which were maintained in 
good condition by perfusing their mantles with sea 
water. Only 'on' discharges were found in the 
nerves, whereas 'on' and 'off' discharges as well as 
spontaneous activity and tactile responses were ob- 
tained from the ganglia.” The method may permit 
study of “the other sense organs of this intricate and 
highly organized animal.”—S. J. Lachman. 
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4591. Ruben, R. J., Bordley, J. E., Nager, G. T., 
Sekula, J., Knickerbocker, G. G., & Fisch, U. 
Human cochlear responses to sound stimuli. Ann. 
Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 68, 459-579.—Coch- 
lear potentials were obtained from the round window 
of 17 humans. The maximum response occurred at 
2000-4000 cps. Many of the Ss were patients with 
otosclerotic involvement which produced measure- 
ments of absolute sensitivity. The cochlear potentials 
provided an assessment of the value of stapes mobil- 
ization where an increment in potential resulted. 
Responses to click stimuli in man are the same as 
in the cat. Equipment necessary for stimulation 
of and recording írom the human is described.— 
J. A. Vernon. 

4592. Simmons, F. Blair. Middle ear muscle 
protection from the acoustic trauma of loud con- 
tinuous noise. Ann. Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 
69, 1063-1071.—Cochlear potentials and 8th nerve 
potentials were used to evaluate the effect of trau- 
matic sounds in cats. Animals were exposed to 1000 
cps at 135 db. for 2 hours. Unanesthetized animals 
with intact middle ear muscles showed less damage 
than either anesthetized animals or animals with 
severed middle ear muscles. The nerve potentials 
revealed a greater drop than the cochlear potentials 
in all cases.—J. A. Vernon. 

4593. Simmons, F. Blair. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research, Washington, D. C.)  Post-tetanic 
potentiation in the middle-ear-muscle acoustic 
reflex. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1589-1591. 
—‘Temporary improvement in the threshold of the 
middle-ear-muscle reflex in response to sound occurs 
following short exposures to moderately loud sound 
(80-90 db). Pre- and postexposure reflex thresholds 
for several frequencies were obtained from awake 
cats with permanently implanted electrodes in the 
tensor tympani and stapedius muscles, and on the 
round window. The increased threshold sensitivity 
observed (up to 40 db) is considered to be classifi- 
able as a phenomenon of posttetanic potentiation, and 
as a demonstration of hyperexcitability in certain 
brain-stem auditory structures following sound stim- 
ulation."—4. M. Small, Jr. 

4594. Svaetchin, Gunnar; Krattenmacher, Willi, 
& Laufer, Miguel (Inst. Venezolano Investiga- 
ciones Cientificas, Caracas, Venezuela) Photostim- 
ulation of single cones. J. gen. Physiol., 1960, 43, 
Suppl No. 2, 101-114.—A method of illuminating 
individual cones in the isolated functioning fish 
retina is described. It was used to record the elec- 
trical response of the second order neurons. The 
cones in the center of the areas of convergence had 
equal thresholds for evoking such responses. The 
amplitude of the response from stimulation of one 
cone was graded and proportional to the logarithm of 
light intensity. Also studied were relation between 
response amplitude and number of cones illuminated, 
spatial summation of synaptic effects, and inhibitory 
interactions between receptive fields.—D. R. Peryam. 


4595. Svérák, Jaromír, & Peregrin, Jaroslav. 
(Karlova U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) А contribu- 
tion to the physiology of the electroretinographic 
double-flash test. Ophthalmologica, 1960, 140, 267— 
280.—Stimulation by double flashes of light (each of 
50 microsec. duration) with various time intervals 
between the flashes (within the range of 30-190 
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msec.) produces characteristic changes in the elec- 
troretinogram. Most striking is the 2nd retinal re- 
sponse, the bg-wave, which occurs when the time 
interval between the flashes is 100-190 msec. The 
amplitude of the bg wave increases with increasing. 
interval in scotopic conditions. It first appears when 
the interval is about 150 msec. and reaches 95% of 
the height of the 1st b-wave when the interval reaches 
190 msec. In photopic conditions the by wave ap- 
pears at shorter intervals and increases more slowly 
but reaches relatively higher values with regards to 
the b-potential observed under the same conditions. 
—F. Ratliff. 

4596. Tomita, Tsuneo; Murakami, Motohiko, & 
Hashimoto, Yoko. (Keio U., Tokyo, Japan) On 
the R membrane in the frog's eye: Its localiza- 
tion, and relation to the retinal action potential, 
J. gen. Physiol, 1960, 43, Suppl. No. 2, 81-94.— 
Radial resistance was measured in the frog's opened 
eye. The layer of high resistance (R membrane) 
was found to lie behind and not in the retina. An 
intraretinally recorded response to diffuse illumina- 
tion resembling the mirror image of the ERG fell 
off abruptly when the recording electrode penetrated 
the R membrane. The view is advanced that this 
"response is nothing but a locally obtained ERG." 
It is stressed that the main origin of the ERG is 
proximal to the receptors.—D. R. Peryam. 

4597. Val'tsev, V. B. ОЬ aktiviruiushchem 
deistvii vykliucheniia nepreryvnogo svetovogo 
razdrazhitelia na ritmicheskuiu deiatel'nost' glaza 
(iagushki). [On the activizing effect of switching 
off a continuous photic stimulus on the rhythmic 
activity of the eye in the frog.] Dokl. Akad, Nauk 
SSSR, 1960, 135, 493-496.—It is established among 
other things that in the rhythmic electroretinogram 
there exists a direct linear relationship of Wave d 
(marking the off-effect) with the logarithm of dura- 
tion of preliminary illumination.—/. D. London. 

4598. von Békésy, G. (Harvard U.) Neural in- 
hibitory units of the eye and skin: Quantitative 
description of contrast phenomena. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 50, 1060-1070.—Experiments on the 
skin show that it is convenient to use a "neural unit 
for the description of some phenomena of sensuum 
magnitude that have been observed. The neural 
unit consists of an area of sensation surroun' le 
by a refractory area of inhibition. This paper tries 
to show how the numerical values for the unit can 
be determined for the eye and the skin and Bow 
they can be used in the description of Mach bands. 
In addition, step functions are described from ҮШ 
it is possible to deduce 2 simple formulas for t 
calculation of Mach bands. This procedure is very 
similar to the method used in telecommunication 
theory for the calculation of transients—Jourm 
abstract. 2 
(See also Abstracts 4343, 4360, 4379, 4549, 4553, 

4623, 5155) 
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4599. Hall, K. R. L. Social vigilance beha 
of the chacma baboon, Papio ursinus. Behavio i 
1960, 16, 261—294. — "Observations of three gro s 
baboons having overlapping territories in the SR 
of Good Hope Nature Reserve were carried ow 
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60 days during 1958-59. Social vigilance behavior 
of group and individual animals was recorded in 
detail when observers first encountered a group, 
when following a group, when a group was leaving 
or returning to its sleeping lairs, and when it was 
crossing a traffic-frequented road.” Comparisons 
were made with data from other vertebrate groups. 
(French summary).—H. Н. Weiss. 


4600. Karamian, A. I. Simpozium na temu 
“fyoliutsiia funktsii i metabolizma vysshikh ot- 
delov tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy.” [Symposium 
on Evolution of the functions and metabolism of the 
higher divisions of the central nervous system.] 
Vestn. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 30(12), 85-86.— 
Summaries are provided of papers read at a sym- 
posium held in Czechoslovakia in September of 1960 
under the auspices of the Czechoslovakian Medical 
Society. One of the central topics was the forma- 
tion of reflex mechanisms in ontogenesis—J. D. 
London. 


4601. Kratin, IU. G., & IUganson, B. IU. (Pav- 
lov Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR)  Avtoma- 
ticheskii pul’t upravleniia dlia zvukonepronitsae- 
moi kamery. [Automatic control board for a 
soundproof chamber.] Zh. vyssh. mervm, Deiatel., 
1959, 9, 941-947.—Details are described of an auto- 
matic control board for use with a soundproof cham- 
ber to ensure precise control of magnitude and dura- 
tion of stimuli in the "electrophysiological experi- 
ment based on conditioned-reflex methodology."— 
I. D. London. 


4602. Utkin, I. A. (Ed.) (USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, Sukhumi) "Theoretical and prac- 
tical problems of medicine and biology in experi- 
ments on monkeys. New York: Pergamon, 1960. 
vii, 276 p. $9.00.—A collection of 19 reports of 
studies done with monkeys during the last 25 years 
at the Institute of Experimental Pathology and 
Therapy in Sukhumi. Included are papers on condi- 
tioned motor reflexes (L. N. Norkina), types of 
higher nervous activity (L. N. Norkina), experi- 
mental neurosis (D. I. Miminoshvili), higher ner- 
vous activity of female monkeys (G. I. Shirkova), 
inhibition of delay of motor conditioned reflexes (L. 
V. Alekseeva), and effects of frontal lobe injury upon 
motor conditioned reflexes (Р. N. Korovin); 
other papers discuss the experimental production 
of various disease, and the physiology and pathol- 
ogy of diseases which arise naturally—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


4603. Waters, R. H., Rethlingshafer, D. A, & 
Caldwell, W. E. (Eds.) (U. Florida) Principles 
ОЁ comparative psychology. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960, 453 р. $7.95.—Emphasizing comparative 
rather than animal psychology, the book covers su 
areas as innate behavior, early experience on the 
development of sensory and perceptual abilities, mo- 
tivation, neural mechanisms, social and abnormal 
behavior, the role of genetics in behavior, and the 
relatively new areas of ethnological research and 
behavioral taxonomy. The main body of the book 
deals with both classical and recent experimental data 
In terms of the psychological principles involved, 
With the concluding chapters presenting an overview 
of research and theoretical trends.—J. 5. Lockard. 
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4604. Straus, William L., Јг., & Schön, Miguel 
A. (Johns Hopkins U.) Cranial capacity of Oreo- 
pithecus bambolii, Science, 1960, 132, 670-672.— 
“From a plaster reconstruction of the skull of the 
August 1958 skeleton, the cranial capacity of Oreo- 
pithecus bambolii has been estimated as falling be- 
tween 276 and 529 cubic centimeters, thus within 
the ranges of variation of both orang-utan and chim- 
panzee. In cranial capacity, therefore, and probably 
in body-brain ratio as well, Oreopithecus is a homi- 
noid.” А table is presented indicating cranial ca- 
pacities in cubic centimeters, braincase volumes in 
cubic centimeters, and the ratio between cranial ca- 
pacity and braincase volume in 17 extant and 4 
fossil adult cattarrhine primates.—S. J. Lachman, 


4605. Tinbergen, N. (Oxford U. England) 
The evolution of behavior in gulls. Scient. Amer- 
ican, 1960, 203(6), 118-130—Gulls communicate 
with each other by means of calls, postures, and 
movements. Signaling movements originated in 
more elementary behavior patterns such as attack- 
ing, escaping, mating, and nest-building. In the 
course of evolution these “involuntary” expressions 
of inner conflict between 2 incompatible behavior 
tendencies acquired value as signals. In becoming 
adapted to the signaling function these movements 
have been transformed in significant ways. These 
modifications of movement and of posture are such 
as to make the signal more distinct and conspicuous 
and so better suited to the function of providing 
strong stimuli to other gulls—L. A. Wauck. 


REFLEXES & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


4606. Birney, R. C, & Teevan, R. C. (Eds.) 
(Amherst Coll.) Instinct: An enduring problem 
in psychology. Selected readings. Princeton, N. J.: 
Van Nostrand, 1961. іх, 181 p. $1.45.—A book of 
readings consisting of 14 “classical” papers by Wil- 
liam James, L. Т. Bernard, Z. Y. Kuo, Leonard 
Carmichael, К. Z. Lorenz, К. S. Lashley, С. К. 
Noble and Arthur Zitrin, Е, H. Hess, Nikolaas Tin- 
bergen, W. R. Thompson, J. Р. Scott and М. S. 
Charles, D. S. Lehrman, and F. А. Beach.—C. T. 


Morgan 


4607. Bobrova, M. V. (Izhevsk Medical Inst., 
USSR) Zavisimost velichiny reflektornoi khro- 
naksii ot tipologicheskikh osobennostet u sobak. 
[Magnitude of reflex chronaxie as a function of 
typological characteristics in dogs] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel, 1960, 10, 575-579.—After type of 
higher nervous activity in 4 dogs had been deter- 
mined by means of minimal standard procedures, the 
magnitudes of the rheobase and chronaxie of the 
flexor reflex of the hind legs were measured over 
several months under controlled conditions. Com- 
parison of the average chronaxie and rheobase mag- 
nitudes with typological characteristics of the dogs 
show that dogs with weak type of nervous system 
exhibit the longest chronaxie and the lowest rheo- 
base; dogs with strong type of nervous system, on 
the contrary, exhibit the shortest chronaxie and the 
highest rheobase. Dogs with intermediate types of 
nervous system exhibit intermediate values of chro- 
naxie and rheobase—I. D. London. 
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4608. Peterson, Neil. (Harvard U.) Control of 
behavior by presentation of an imprinted stimulus. 
Science, 1960, 132, 1395-1396.—“When presentation 
of an imprinted stimulus is contingent upon an arbi- 
trarily chosen response, the rate of emission of this 
response increases. This control of responding re- 
quires a moving imprinted stimulus and does not re- 
quire a following response by the duck.’—S. J. 
Lachman. 

4609. Rimet, M. Іа phototaxie polyphasique 
de Daphnia pulex De Geer. [Polyphasic photo- 
taxis in Daphnia pulex De Geer.] J. Physiol. Pathol. 
gen., 1960, 52, 769-781.—Light-adapted water fleas 
show an immediate and long-sustained photokinesis, 
but after prolonged exposure, periods of rest appear 
intermittently. If Ss are dark adapted there is first 
a polyphasic period of 20-30 minutes, then a positive 
photokinesis. In a discussion of experimental tech- 
niques it is pointed out that rheotropisms may be 
eliminated by the use of slow currents of water and 
that the gradient of light intensity caused by ab- 
sorption of the aquatic medium must be taken into 
account.—C. J. Smith. 

4610. Witt, P. N., & Baum, Richard. Changes 
in orb webs of spiders during growth (Araneus 
diadematus Clerck and Neoscona vertebrata Mc- 
Cook). Behaviour, 1960, 16, 309-318.— Photographs 
of the webs of 14 individuals hatched from 1 cocoon 
and 6 from another were taken as the spiders grew 
up in the laboratory. Body weight seemed related 
to mesh size with lighter animals building webs with 
relatively many radii and spiral turns while heavier 
animals built wide meshed webs. “An explanation 
is proposed on the basis of the assumption that heavy 
animals have to build stronger threads with not more 
material than light spiders. Consequently they have 
less total length available for a full sized web."— 
Н. Н. Weiss. 

4611. Zolenkova, Е. G., & Nikitina, С. М. (Inst. 
Normal & Pathological Physiology, Moscow, USSR) 
Dannye ob orientirovochnom reflekse v rannem 
postnatal’nom periode u nizshikh obez’ian. [Data 
on the orienting reflex in the early postnatal period 
in lower monkeys.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 858-864.—The motor and respiratory components 
of the orienting reflex were studied in infant mon- 
keys. Up to 1 month of age the orienting reaction 
to auditory, visual, and olfactory stimuli is not 
constant and is manifested in cessation of motor 
activity, reduced noise-making, and turning of the 
head—but not always in the direction of the stim- 
ulus. From 1.5 to 3.5 months of age the orienting 
reaction in monkeys assumes greater constancy and 
becomes investigatory in nature (approach to stimu- 
lation-source, licking and sniffing at source, touching 
it, etc.). In addition to a motor orienting reaction 
to sound, the following types of respiratory changes 
were observed: (a) increased, decreased, and regu- 
larized respiratory rates and (b) change in ampli- 
tude of respiratory movements. Investigatory ac- 
tivity was observed to be accompanied in most cases 
by increased respiratory rhythm—J, D. London. 


MOTIVATION & Emotion 


4612. Campbell, Byron A. (Princeton U.) ‚ Ef- 
fects of water deprivation on random activity. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 240-241.—Rats 
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deprived of water showed very little increase in total 
daily activity but a large increase during a 1-min, 
period of stimulus change. When given their total 
daily water ration after a 1-min. stimulus period, Ss 
became progressively more active on successive days, 
These findings support “the hypotheses that depriva- 
tion lowers response thresholds to external stimu- 
lation, and that a heightened motivational state oc- 
curs when a consummatory response is elicited T 
in the absence of a consummable stimulus.” —W. А, 
Wilson, Jr. 

4613. Goodrich, Kenneth P. (State U. Iowa) 
Running speed and drinking rate as functions of 
sucrose concentration and amount of consum- 
matory activity. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 245-250.—Rats were given 60 trials each in a 
runway apparatus with sucrose solution reward. 4 
levels of concentrations and 3 levels of number of 
laps per trial were studied. Asymptotic running 
speed appeared to be a positive function of both vari- 
ables, without significant interaction. Speed of drink- 
ing behavior increased with greater numbers of 
laps, but concentration had no effect on drinking 
rate. The relationship of the results to Spence’s 
incentive motivation hypotheses is discussed. —W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

4614. Kaess, Walter, & Kaess, Francis. (U. 
Connecticut) Perception of apparent motion in 
the common toad. Science, 1960, 132, 953.—"A 
simple and inexpensive apparatus makes possible the 
feeding of non-living objects to the toad. The 
device is used to demonstrate the perception of ap- 
parent or ‘induced’ motion. Two methods are suc- 
cessful: (i) toad and food moving together at à 
constant velocity in a stationary environment; (ii) 
toad and food stationary with the environment moy- 
ing. The phenomena аге similar to those found in 
human beings." Since toads refuse to eat non- 
moving food, the findings may be used to facilitate 
feeding them a variety of foods. The apparatus is 
described—S. J, Lachman. y: 

4615. Kassil’, V. С. Uslovnoreflektornye vliia- 
niia s retseptorov zheludka na solevoí appetit 
vysshikh zhivotnykh.  [Conditioned-reflex influ- 
ences from the stomach receptors on the appetite 
for salt in higher animals.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1959, 129, 464-467.—Data are presented on 
conditioned-reflex influences on the appetite for salt 
which arises in dogs upon mechanical and chemical 
stimulation of the stomach.—/. D. London. 

4616. Keehn, J. D, & Arnold, E. M. М. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) Licking rates of albino rats. 
Science, 1960, 132, 739-741.—"Local licking rates 
of eight albino rats, when the rats were given tap 
water at the end of a short runway after 23 hours 
of water deprivation, averaged a little over seven 
licks per second. Small variations within sessions 
were found, rates being slightly but consistently 
higher at the beginning than later on in sessions. 
Inter-session and individual differences were also 
observed, but were only of the order of one lick i. 
second. Within practical limits, it appears a 
licking rates of rats are constant.” —S. J. Lachman. 


4617. Maroney, R. J., Warren, J. M., & sin 
M. M. (Stanford U.) Stability of social йш, 
nance hierarchies in monkeys (Macca Mula a 
J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 285-293.—In a first € 
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periment “attempts were made [without success] 
to modify the dominance status of monkeys which 
occupied low or intermediate positions in stable 
hierarchies by conditioning in the form of repeated 
success or failure in competition for food." It 
was found "in a second experiment that the nature 
of the dominance relation which would be observed 
between monkeys which had never previously com- 
peted with one another for food could be predicted 
successfully from the relative success of the monkeys 
in competitive social interaction in the past."—J. С. 
Franklin. 

4618. Okubo, Yukio. А report on the intake 
of saccharin solutions by rats under conditions 
of hunger and non-hunger. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 
1960, 19, 61-65.—Purposes of the experiment: to 
test factors of access, increased intake, hunger drive, 
etc. on one response measure using different sweet- 
ness concentrations; and to ascertain the relation 
existing between intake and concentration in a bar- 
pressing response. Results: intake increased with 
concentration; hunger drive depressed the intake, 
a finding incompatible with the results of other 
workers; and the factor of sweet taste is independent 
of need reduction.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4619. Otis, Leon S. Boenning, Robert A. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) An improved circuit for the 
drinkometer. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 633-635. 
—The apparatus is designed to measure the fluid 
intake of the rat. —R. H. Waters. 

4620. Teghtsoonian, Robert, & Campbell, Byron 
A. (U. Pennsylvania) Random activity of the 
rat during food deprivation as a function of en- 
vironmental conditions. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 242-244.—Activity was measured in 2 
groups of rats as they were subjected to “terminal 
deprivation.” One group, located in a well-trafficked 
laboratory, showed an increase in activity to a max- 
imum of about 400% of the predeprivation level; 
the other group, housed in an unchanging environ- 
ment, showed a slight initial decrement followed by 
a rise to a maximum of 170% of the predeprivation 
level “. . activity during deprivation . . . [may 
reflect] the interaction of lowered response thresholds 
With the cessation of eating behavior and the ex- 
oo of food-seeking behavior.” —W. A. Wilson, 
7. 


4621. Tugendhat, B. The disturbed feeding be- 
havior of the three-spined stickleback: I. Electric 
Shock is administered in the food area. Behaviour, 
1960, 16, 159-187.—3-spined sticklebacks were kept 
in tanks divided into a living area and a food area. 
With Shock administered for entering the food area, 
ehavioral measures were made under varied condi- 
tions of food deprivation and intensity of shock. 

he intensity of feeding was increased by the inter- 
action of deprivation and shock strength. Other be- 
haviors were also recorded and discussed in the 
Context of conflict situation paradigms. (German 
summary)—H. Н. Weiss. 

4622. Tugendhat, Beatrice. (Wellesley Coll.) 

eeding in conflict situations and following 
thwarting. Science, 1960, 132, 896-807.—3-spined 
Sticklebacks were thwarted when food was covered by 
a transparent plate for variable periods. The con- 

ict situation involved administration of electric 
Shock at varying intensities when fish approached 
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accessible food. “It is possible to quantify many 
different aspects of feeding behavior. In order to 
specify and differentiate the effects of deprivation 
levels, conflict, and thwarting, one cannot use only a 
single measure of this behavior pattern.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

4623. Ugolev, A. M., & Chernigovskii, V. N. 
O roli interotseptorov v formirovanii povedeniia 
vysshikh zhivotnykh. [On the role of interocep- 
tors in the formation of behavior in higher animals.] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 126, 450-453.—Evi- 
dence on the role of the interoceptors in the daily 
feeding behavior of animals is reviewed.—I. D. 
London. 

(See also Abstract 4611) 


Sensory Processes 


4624. Logie, Loren C., Pizzuto, Joseph S., Over- 
all, John E., & Brown, W. Lynn. (Brooks AFB, 
San Antonio, Tex.) The perception of radiation 
by albino rats. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 593- 
598—Results from 2 experiments on 40 animals 
“suggest that radiation, or its immediate consequence, 
is perceived by the rats; however, in each experi- 
ment the observed effect is very moderate.”—R. Н. 
Waters. 

(See also Abstract 4530) 


LEARNING 
(See also Abstract 4259) 


Conditioning 

4625. Altukhov, G. V., & Agadzhanian, ЇЧ. A. 
Osobennosti vyrabotki i izmenenif uslovnykh re- 
fleksov pri dykhanii kislorodom pod povyshennym 
davleniem. [Features in the formation of condi- 
tioned reflexes and their modifications with breathing 
of oxygen at increased pressure.] Zh. vyssh. nerun, 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 865-871.—Utilizing 6 dogs, a study 
was made of the formation and disturbance of con- 
ditioned reflexes with respiratory intake of oxygen 
at increased pressure (15-67 mm Hg) without use 
of any compensating system. Conditioned reflexes 
to a bell were elaborated with increased intrapul- 
monary pressure itself acting as unconditioned stim- 
ulus. Changes in external respiration, cardiac ac- 
tivity, and bioelectrical activity of the respiratory 
muscles were utilized as indices of conditioned re- 
flex activity. The results obtained point to the 
possibility of developing new conditioned connec- 
tions when combining sound of a bell with increased 
intrapulmonary oxygen pressure. In this case, con- 
ditioned reflexes were formed first, and conditioned 
motor reflexes, in the form of increase of biopo- 
tentials of the respiratory muscles, later. Disturb- 
ance of conditioned reflexes is directly related to 
magnitude of increase in intrapulmonary oxygen 
pressure—I. D. London. 

4626. Bianki, V. L. (Leningrad State U., USSR 
K mekhanizmu vzaimodeistviia simmetrichnyk 
korkovykh tsentrov zritel'nogo analizatora. [On 
the mechanism of interaction of the symmetrical cor- 
tical centers of the visual analyzer.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 872-879 —Data are presented 
to show that symmetrical cortical points of the visual 
analyzer in a rabbit can engage m either joint or 
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separate activity. The former is indicated by the 
generalization of positive and inhibitory conditioned 
reflexes that takes place. Thus, conditioned reaction 
or differentiation, formed on the basis of stimulation 
of one eye, is reproduced when the other eye is 
stimulated. The latter is indicated by the differentia- 
tion of similar stimuli addressed separately to the 
animal's right or left eye.—/. D. London. 

4627. Dmitriev, A. S, & Grebenkina, E. С. 
(Ushinskif State Pedagogical Inst, IAroslavl, 
USSR) O perekliuchenii odnorodnykh uslovnykh 
refleksov. [Оп switch over of conditioned reflexes 
of the same type.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 892-899.—In a study of conditioned motor-defen- 
sive reflexes to time, using 2 dogs as Ss, a condi- 
tioned reflex to time was elaborated by repeating at 
equal intervals an auditory stimulus (800 cycles/ 
sec), reinforced by electrical stimulation of the right 
hind paw. By elaborating at different times of 
the day (8-9 A.M. and 6-7 P.M.) conditioned re- 
flexes to various intervals of time (ie. 1.5 minutes 
in the morning and 2.5 minutes in the evening), it 
was possible to observe pronounced switchover of 
the conditioned reflexes when the same stimulus 
elicited one or another conditioned reflex to time, 
depending on the time of the day. Switchover of 
conditioned reflexes to time is a difficult task for the 
animals’ nervous system"; it is achieved after 19-32 
experimental sessions and takes place "under condi- 
tions of acute struggle between excitation and in- 
hibition.” After a 20-day lapse switchover of con- 
ditioned reflexes to time is restored in pronounced 
form rather quickly—about 16 trials—J. D. London. 

4628. Guseva, E. С. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) K voprosu o dal’neishem izu- 
chenii éksperimental'nykh nevrozov pri pomosh- 
chi élektrooboronitel'nof metodiki. [On further 
study of experimental neuroses, utilizing the electro- 
defensive method.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 880-886.—Experiments were performed on 4 dogs 
with various types of nervous system in a sound- 
proof chamber in an attempt to compare experi- 
mental neuroses produced in defensive and alimen- 
tary reflex conditioning. To produce an experi- 
mental neurosis, reversal of the stereotype involving 
defensive motor conditioned reactions into one in- 
volving alimentary reactions was effected, and vice 
versa. It was found that "collisions" and reversals 
of the signal value of conditioned stimuli in the 
experiments utilizing the defensive method failed to 
produce an experimental neurosis. Neither did the 
reversal of the alimentary stereotype into a defensive 
one and vice versa produce an experimental neurosis. 
The reversal of the defensive motor conditioned re- 
flex into an alimentary reflex proved to be a more 
difficult task; in the animal involved, the secretory 
reflexes were not restored for 18 months I. D. 
London: 

4629. Horner, J. L., Longo, Nicholas, & Bitter- 
man, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) А classical con- 
ditioning technique for small aquatic animals. 

Amer. J. Psychol, 1960, 73, 623-626—A descrip- 
tion of the apparatus and its employment is pre- 
sented.—R. Н. Waters. 

4630. Il'ina, G. N. K voprosu o mekhanizmakh 
uslovnoreflektornogo izmenenia svetovoi chuv- 
stvitel'nosti. [Problem of mechanisms governing 
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variations in sensitivity to light occurring in condi- 
tioned reflexes.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR 
1960, No. 2, 93-94.—Are variations in the sensi. 
tivity to light which can be brought about through 
a conditioned reflex due to changes in the central 
or peripheral parts of the analyzer? A series of 
experiments seems to indicate that the change is 
partly central and partly peripheral in the sense 
that “on the one hand, a closing of the functional 
connections takes place in the cortex, on the other, 
a direct connection is established with processes 
going on in the retina."—4. Cuk. 


4631. Lagutina, N. L, & Vodop'ianova, M. A. 
(Rostov Medical Inst, USSR)  Izmeneniia vysshel 
пегупої deiatel'nosti sobak pri starenii. [Changes 
in higher nervous activity in dogs with aging.] 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 561—568.— The 
secretory activity of the parotid and submaxillary 
glands was studied in 6 old and 3 young dogs with 
edible and obnoxious substances as stimuli. With 
age a number of changes in unconditioned and con- 
ditioned salivary secretion occurs.  Parotid secre- 
tion declines sharply with edible liquids, while sub- 
maxillary secretion shows a decline with obnoxious 
substances. In the conditioned phase of secretion, 
these changes exhibit an even more pronounced char- 
acter. These changes are explained by alluding to 
the "reduced excitability of the subcortical nervous 
mechanism of salivation, especially that part which 
determines the activity of the secretory-vascular ap- 
paratus of the glands."—7J. D. London. 


4632. Levitina, N. A. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Izuchenie vyssheí nervnoi deiatelnosti krys, 
"chuvstvitel'nykh" i "nechuvstvitel'nykh" k dei- 
stviiu zvukovogo razdrazhitelia. [Study of higher 
nervous activity in rats "sensitive" and "insensitive 
to the action of an auditory stimulus.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 613-619.— White rats which 
"react to auditory stimulation with motor excita- 
tion,” that is, "sensitive" rats, are considered to 
serve as “apropriate experimental models" for the 
study of the excitatory and inhibitory processes in 
the cerebral cortex. Utilizing 9 "sensitive" and 10 
"insensitive" rats as Ss, it was found that the process 
of elaborating simple conditioned reflexes in sensi- 
tive rats is twice as rapid as that in insensitive rath 
while the rate of elaborating complex conditiones 
reflexes and differentiation is about equal in Hi 
types of rats. In experimental neuroses, induced y 
the action of strong external stimuli, previously 
elaborated conditioned reactions disappear. D 
turbances in conditioned reflex activity are also o! n 
served in the case of an experimental motor net 
rosis (tic-like twitching).—/. D. London. 


4633. Lobashev, M. Е, Savvateev, V. B, & 


Marshin, V. G. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, m 
grad, USSR)  Adaptatsiia К bezuslovnomu e 
drazhiteliu v protsesse obrazovaniia чөт 
refleksa. [Adaptation to the unconditioned id Az 
lus in the process of formation of a Condo 2 
flex.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 126, e 
1388.—Ап overlooked factor in conditione elei 
research is investigated in a study on 10 fish e XS ^ 
sudden cessation of breathing is conditioned S 
photic stimulus with warmer water as Ee 10 
ment. In the course of conditioning, adaptat! Ho 
heightened temperature of the water takes place, 
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plicating analysis of the conditioning process — 
1. D. London. 

4634. McConnell, James V., Cornwell, Paul R., 
& Clay, Margaret. (U. Michigan) Ап apparatus 
for conditioning planaria. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 
73, 618-622.—An improvement over the one used in 
earlier studies (see 30: 563).—R. Н. Waters. 


4635. Makarov, IU. A. (Sechenov Medical Inst., 
Moscow, USSR)  Izmeneniia sekretornogo i dy- 
khatel'nogo komponentov uslovnogo refleksa pri 
vzaimodeístvii oboronitel'noi i pishchevoi domi- 
nanty. [Changes in secretory and respiratory com- 
ponents of a conditioned reflex under the interaction 
of the defensive and alimentary dominant] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 590-598.— Utilizing 
conditioned alimentary and defensive reflexes and 
3 dogs as Ss, it was shown that “alimentary excita- 
tion, which has arisen as a result of long experi- 
mental work with alimentary conditioned reflexes 
and has acquired the character of a dominant, at 
once switches over to itself all newly applied condi- 
tioned stimuli. Owing to this, the inclusion of a 
defensive reaction into a system of stable alimentary 
conditioned reflexes comes to be impeded, in spite of 
reinforcement of the corresponding stimuli by elec- 
trical stimulation of the skin. Only weakening of 
the stable alimentary reaction contributes to the 
formation and manifestation of the conditioned de- 
fensive reactions."—]. D. London. 


4636. Mysliveček, J. & Sedláček, J. (Charles 
U. Prague, Czechoslovakia) Vyznam pofadí pod- 
minéného a nepodminéného podnétu рїї vypra- 
covani dočasného spojení u psů. [The importance 
of the sequence of the conditioned and unconditioned 
stimulus for the elaboration of a temporary connec- 
tion in the dog.] Activ. nerv. super., 1959, 1, 18-31. 
—Backward conditioned reflexes of dogs can be 
elaborated in time intervals not differing substan- 
tially from the time paramteers of normal condi- 
tioned reflexes. The most important condition of 
the development of backward conditioning is an ap- 
propriate relation between the focus of the uncon- 
ditioned and conditioned stimulation which is de- 
termined not only by the physical and biological 
intensity of the stimulus but also by the functional 
condition of the cerebral cortex. Chronological co- 
incidence between the unconditioned and conditioned 
stimulus is the first condition for the establishment 
of a temporary connection and therefore backward 
conditioning does not have a biological signalling 
Significance for the organism, (43 ref., Russian and 
English summaries.) —V. Břicháček. 


4637. Podachin, V. P. (Physiological Labora- 
tory, USSR Acad. Sciences, Moscow)  Uslovnore- 
flektornoe perekliuchenie u belykh krys. [Con- 
ditioned reflex switchover in white rats.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 908-915.—Utilizing 32 white 
rats as Ss, a study was made of conditioned reflex 
Switchover (with respect to time of the day) in a 
chamber where both conditioned alimentary-motor 
and defensive-motor reflexes could be observed and 
their magnitude and latencies recorded. The results 
Showed that conditioned switchover of conditioned 
alimentary-motor reflexes of the same type could 
be elaborated. However, elaboration of conditioned 
switchover of reflexes of the same type was found 
to be a complicated task for the white rats and is 
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often accompanied by characteristic neurotic dis- 
turbances of higher nervous activity. It was not 
possible to elaborate a stable complete switchover of 
reflexes of different types. Conditioned reflex switch- 
over with respect to time of day is developed more 
slowly and with greater difficulty in white rats than 
in dogs.—/. D. London. 

4638. Shapiro, Martin M. (Indiana U.) Re- 
spondent salivary conditioning during operant 
lever pressing in dogs. Science, 1960, 132, 619- 
620.—1 purpose of the research was "to develop a 
new approach toward the study of respondent con- 
ditioning. . . . The lever-pressing response of four 
dogs was reinforced with food on a 2-minute fixed- 
interval schedule with salivation also being recorded 
continuously. Respondent salivary conditioning was 
found to occur during operant lever-pressing condi- 
tioning, the occurrences of the two conditioned re- 
sponses being positively correlated."—5. J. Lachman. 

4639. Smith, James C. & Baker, Howard D. 
(Florida State U.) Conditioning in the horseshoe 
crab. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 279-281. 
—Тһе acquisition and extinction of tail-spine move- 
ment as a response to light was studied in a classical 
conditioning situation with shock as the US. The 
experimental group showed the expected changes in 
response frequency, while shock-alone and light-alone 
control groups did not change in response frequency. 
It is suggested that this procedure provides a more 
reliable response to a light stimulus than the un- 
conditioned phototropic response commonly studied. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4640. Voronin, L. G., & Napalkov, A. V. (U. 
Moscow, USSR) К metodike izuchenia vysshei 
nervnoi deyatel'nosti cheloveka. [Methods of 
studying the higher nervous activity of man.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 95-98.— 
Several schemes are presented and discussed of 
chains of second-order conditioned reflexes whereby 
more refined patterns of neurodynamic activity can 
be investigated.—4. Cuk. 


(See also Abstracts 4576, 4615) 


Discrimination 


4641. Baron, Seymour H. (Tulane U.) Per- 
formance in brightness discrimination learning as 
a function of time of food deprivation (h). Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1960, 10, 307-316.—With hooded rats, 
learning was measured by differences in latencies 
to right and wrong stimuli. Increased h hindered 
learning. The results were interpreted "in terms 
of gradients of stimulus generalization . . . inci- 
dental stimulation and drive stimulus (Sp) intensity 
within a Hullian framework—R. J, Seidel. 

4642. Carlton, Peter L. (USA Medical Research 
Lab, Fort Knox, Ky.) Discrimination learning. 
Science, 1959, 130, 1341-1343.—"Eight rats were 
run through discrimination training sessions in which 
responses in the dark were not reinforced whereas 
the first response after the onset of a light was 
reinforced. The procedure generated orderly learn- 
ing and latency data for the individual animal. The 
latency distributions are adequately described by a 
simple mathematical formulation.’—S, J. Lachman. 

4643. D'Amato, M. R., & Jagoda, Н, (New 
York U.) Age, sex, and rearing conditions as 
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variables in simple brightness discrimination. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 261-263—“Sev- 
enty-two albino rats learned a simple brightness 
discrimination habit in an automatic Y maze. The 
variables studied were age level (30, 60, and 90 
days), sex, and rearing conditions (reared in pairs 
vs. reared in isolation), Age and acquisition rate 
were significantly and inversely related; neither of 
the other two variables was effective, nor were there 
interactions. Possible bases for the efficacy of the 
age variable were discussed.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


Mazes & Problem Boxes 


4644. Ernhart, Claire B. (Tulane U.) Response 
strength as a function of changed intertrial in- 
terval. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 208-215.—Rats 
learned a running response with a 10-sec. intertrial 
interval, and different groups were changed to 30-, 
60-, or 120-sec. intervals. Comparison of these 
groups with groups maintained on 30-, 60-, and 
120-sec. intervals showed an increase in running 
time as a function of degree of change. These data 
support the hypothesis that a change in intertrial 
interval changes the magnitude of response-produced 
stimulus traces from the preceding trial. This alter- 
ation of the stimulus complex to which the response 
is conditioned is assumed to decrease habit strength 
according to a stimulus generalization function.— 
J. Arbit. 

4645. Jagoda, H., & D'Amato, M. R. (New 
York U.) Response repetition in a free-respond- 
ing situation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1960, 
53, 264—266.—"Seventy-two albino rats were allowed 
to explore a symmetrical Y maze for a 15-min. period 
on two successive days. .. . The mean percentage 
of response alteration was found to be significantly 
less than chance expectation on both days and rela- 
tively constant for age, sex, activity level, maze il- 
lumination, and response order. It was hypothesized 
that in the absence of differentiating cues (ie. with 
identical alternatives), rats’ characteristic mode of 
responding is response repetition.” —W. A. Wilson, 
Urs 

4646. van Laer, Elizabeth K. (U. Pennsylvania) 
An examination of two alternative accounts of 
T-maze learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1267.— Abstract. 


Avoidance Learning 


4647. Denny, M. Ray, & Thomas, Jay O. 
(Michigan State U.) Avoidance learning and re- 
learning as a function of shuttlebox dimensions. 
Science, 1960, 132, 620-621.—"Rats іп a low-ceiling 
shuttlebox initially show a lower level of learning 
than rats in a high-ceiling box. After an hour's 
interruption of conditioning the performance of an- 
imals in low-ceiling boxes improves and avoidance 
is slightly more efficient than in the unimproved 
performance of animals in high-ceiling boxes. Box 
height also interacts significantly with length of box." 
—S. J. Lachman. 

4648. Hulicka, Karel, & Hulicka, Irene M. (U. 
Buffalo) The case of Slansky of Czechoslovakia. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 171-177.—Details are given 
of the trial of Rudolf Slansky, former Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovakian 
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Communist Party. Confessions of Slansky and co- 
defendants related to S's fear reduction responses in 
a Mowrer anxiety experiment. Rats must run over 
a portion of charged grid to get to a safety com- 
partment after first learning simply to avoid shock, 
“For the prisoners it is likely that the approach of 
their impending trial changed the situation . err 
analogous to Mowrer’s charged experimental pro- 
cedure.” Thus false guilt-admission reduced fear 
and simultaneously intensified anxiety in a self-per- 
petuating manner.—R. J. Seidel. 

4649. Khodorov, B. I. (Vishnevskii Inst, Sur- 
gery, Moscow, USSR) Izmeneniia sily bezuslov- 
nogo refleksa kak osnova dlia obrazovaniia vre- 
mennoi nerynoi sviazi. [Changes in the strength 
of the unconditioned reflex as basis for formation of 
the conditioned nervous connection.] Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1959, 127, 1308-1311—Data on the 
formation of conditioned motor-defensive reflexes 
in 6 dogs lead to the conclusion that “not the strength 
of the unconditioned stimulation and not its dura- 
tion, but the fact of the change of this strength in 
time—the gradient of stimulation—is that factor 
which plays the decisive role in the process of forma- 
tion of the conditioned reflex."—/. D. London. 

4650. Kurtz, Kenneth H., & Pearl, Jack. (U. 
Buffalo) The effects of prior fear experiences on 
acquired-drive learning. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 53, 201-206.—Rats that had received 
strong shocks and then been confined in the shock 
compartment so that they might extinguish fear 
responses were compared with rats who were not 
given extinction training and with rats that never 
received shock. Compared to the nonshock group, 
both other groups showed more persistent fear in a 
new situation involving aversive stimuli, despite the 
fact that the extinction procedure was highly effec- 
tive in reducing fear of the original shock com- 
partment. ".. . stimulus generalization of fear was 
not a major determinant of the transfer. . . . ex- 
periences of intense fear make an animal generally 
more fearful.” —W. А. Wilson, Jr. 


Reinforcement 


„4651. Ginsburg, Norman. (Roosevelt U.) Con- 
ditioned vocalization in the budgerigar. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 183-186.—Vocalization 
in the budgerigar became more frequent when it 
was followed by food reward. “. . . the bird’s chirp 
responds to periodic and fixed-ratio schedules . . . 
similarly to bar-pressing in rats, and... yields to 
stimulus control .. . [and thus] may be manipu- 
5 in the manner of an operant.” —W. A. Wilson, 

r. 

4652. Hulse, Stewart H., Snyder, Harry L., & 
Bacon, W. Edward. (Johns Hopkins U.) In- 
strumental licking behavior as a function of 
schedule, volume, and concentration of a sac- 
charine reinforcer. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 359- 
364.—A study of instrumental licking behavior in 
rats as a function of 3 concentrations of saccharine, 
2 fixed-ratios of reinforcement, and 2 volumes © 
reinforcements. Mean drinking time decreased with 
increases in concentration of saccharine. А rela- 
tionship between mean drinking time and mean 
volume of reinforcement was jointly determined by 
the ratio of reinforced to nonreinforced responses 
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and by the absolute volume of fluid per reinforce- 
ment. During extinction the number of licks to 
reach criterion was a decreasing function of the 
mean volume of reinforcement used in training. 
Emphasis is placed upon the value of the mean vol- 
ume of fluid per response as an important parameter 
in licking behavior and the general process of re- 
inforcement.—J. Arbit. 


4653. Levin, Harry, & Forgays, Donald С. 
(Cornell U.) Sensory change as immediate and 
delayed reinforcement for maze learning. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 194-196.—Rats “that re- 
ceived light at the choice point for movement at 
the near and far ends of the arms in a T maze 
learned over a period of 21 days to turn in the direc- 
tion which would lead to the activation of light.” 
Ss reinforced near the choice point learned more 
rapidly than those reinforced farther away.—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


4654. Polivannaia, М. F. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Koltushi, USSR) К voprosu o trenirovke 
svoistv nervnykh protessov. [On training the prop- 
erties of nervous processes.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1960, 10, 620-625.—Utilizing systematic extinc- 
tion and restoration of a conditioned reflex, "training 
of extinctive inhibition" was carried out on 4 crucian 
carp, 3 turtles, 4 hens, and 4 rabbits. Application 
of the "food-procuring method" showed that train- 
ing of extinctive inhibition is possible, being easiest 
in rabbits and considerably more difficult in turtles 
and carp. In the latter 2 organisms such training 
leads to disturbances in conditioned-reflex activity. 
"The training of his inhibitory process is based on 
acceleration of its concentration and on increase 
of its mobility." It is found that "training of ex- 
tinction" of one conditioned reflex accelerates ex- 
tinction of all other conditioned reflexes, not subject 
to such training—J. D. London. 


4655. Sato, Toshiaki. Recovery of the extin- 
guished response by a response-independent re- 
inforcement. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1960, 19, 49— 
59.—The effect of response-independent reinforce- 
ment on the recovery of the extinguished conditioned 
response was studied in rats in a situation from 
Which the possibility of contiguity to the preceding 
response was eliminated. Of 4 groups trained in 
the Skinner box to press a lever for a food pellet 
after reaching the extinction criterion: the 1st group 
received 1 pellet of food; the 2nd, 8; the 3rd, one 
inedible pellet; the 4th, none. The 1st 2 groups 
emitted significantly larger numbers of responses 
than the last 2. Results are explained in terms of 
the mechanism of incentive motivation—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


4656. Seward, John P., Shea, Richard A., Uyeda, 
Arthur A, & Raskin, David C. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Shock strength, shock reduction, 
and running speed. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 250- 
254.—“To determine the relation between shock 
Strength and shock reduction in motivating escape, 

rats were tested for speed of running from one 
of four voltages (315, 225, 190, and 125) in a 
Tunway to one of three (190, 125, and 0) in an 
endbox. .. . With shock reduction held constant, 
differences between initial shock levels were of doubt- 
ul significance. Other indications, however, pointed 
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to a relation between effect of shock reduction and 
initial intensity, the precise form of which is still 
obscure."—J. Arbit. 

4657. Stewart, Jane. (Birbeck Coll., U. London, 
England) Reinforcing effects of light as a func- 
tion of intensity and reinforcement schedule. J. 
comp, physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 187-193—The 
reinforcing effects of 4 intensities of light upon 
lever-pressing responses in rats were compared 
under various schedules of reinforcement. Under 
continuous reinforcement, differences in light in- 
tensity did not significantly affect response rates, 
Under fixed-ratio reinforcement, and increasingly 
at high ratios, higher light intensities produced 
higher response rates during acquisition and greater 
resistance to extinction, The results are discussed 
“in terms of the ‘amount’ of stimulation per unit 
time received by the animal under the different 
schedules of reinforcement.”—W, A. Wilson, Jr. 

4658, Warren, J. M. (Yerkes Lab. Primate Bi- 
ology, Orange Park, Fla.) Supplementary report: 
Effectiveness of food and nonfood signs in re- 
versal learning by monkeys. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 263-264.—(see 29: 3482) A comparison 
of the effectiveness of failure of reinforcement and 
changing the color of the test tray as reversal cues 
for monkeys. Rapid learning to reverse occurs when 
the color of the test tray is changed. After only 60 
problems, this is almost as effective a reversal cue 
as failure of reinforcement.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstract 4608) 


Motivation & Learning 


4659. Goldstein, Melvin L. (U. Mn Ac- 
quired drive strength as a joint function of shock 
intensity and number of acquisition trials. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1960, 60, 349-358.—"A parametric 
study of shock intensity and number of CS-UCS 
pairings, investigating a broad range of both vari- 
ables, was conducted with an acquired drive proce- 
dure utilizing shocks of fixed, short duration during 
conditioning. The two variables were found to 
interact in their effect on subsequent performance 
of a hurdle jump response that was motivated by 
CS onset and reinforced by CS cessation; the inter- 
action was significant, however, only at the end 
of the hurdle-jump session. The results were dis- 
cussed in terms of possible uncontrolled factors con- 
tributed by the development of competing response 
tendencies."—J. Arbit. 

4660. Kaplan, Rachel; Kaplan, Stephan, & 
Walker, Edward L. (U. Michigan) Individual 
differences in learning as a function of shock 
level. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 404-407.—6 groups 
of rats were trained in a simple T maze under dif- 
ferent intensities of shock throughout the maze floor. 
In general, as shock level increased, the number of 
Ss who did not learn decreased, the number who 
learned increased to a maximum and then decreased, 
and the number showing fixation behavior increased. 
Within each shock level, individual differences in 
emotionality bore a significant relationship to the 
typeof maze performance (unlearned, learned, or 
fixated) —J. Arbit. 

4661. Weiss, Robert Frank. (Ohio State U.) 
Deprivation and reward magnitude effects on 
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speed throughout the goal gradient. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 384-390.—Deprivation time and re- 
ward magnitude were shown, when using rats in a 
straight alley, to combine additively to determine 
starting speed as well as running speed. The goal 
gradient increased in steepness during acquisition, 
and the effects of deprivation and reward were 
greater in the middle portions of the alley than at 
the start or end. These results are discussed in terms 
of Hullian learning theory and recent modifications 
in this theory. (20 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


4662. Ball, G. G., & Warren, J. М. (Stanford 
U.) Maturation of umweg learning in White 
Leghorn chicks. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 273-274.—The Rabinovitch-Rosvold detour prob- 
lems were presented to groups of chicks which were 
3, 13, 23, 33, and 43 days old. Errors decreased 
monotonically as a function of age and appeared 
to approach an asymptote very quickly, suggesting 
that in chicks, unlike mammals, umweg behavior 
matures more rapidly than the capacity for reversal 
learning. —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4663. Borukaev, R. K. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR) K voprosu ob éksperi- 
mental’nom nevroze u belykh krys. [On experi- 
mental neurosis in white rats.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 922-930.—In a study employing 12 
white rats as Ss, it was found that “Various methods 
of functional overstrain of the excitatory or inhibi- 
tory processes (enhanced physical [magnitude] . . . 
of the conditioned stimuli, both positive and inhibi- 
tory, sudden prolongation of differentiation, etc.), 
[when] applied separately, do not produce stable 
or profound disturbances of . . . higher nervous ac- 
tivity. For example, the elaboration of fine differen- 
tiations or sudden changes in the [conditioned] stere- 
otype affect but little the cortical activity. .. . [How- 
ever,] simultaneous action of the various [aspects] 
... Of the excitatory and inhibitory processes 
(longer time of isolated action of greatly strength- 
ened positive stimuli and prolonged action of in- 
hibitory ones, reversal of their signal significance, 
etc.) contribute[s] to the development of [a] more 
pronounced pathological change їп... higher ner- 
vous activity.” —I. D. London. 


4664. Miller, R. E, Murphy, J. V., & Mirsky, 
I. A. (U. Pittsburgh School Medicine) Non- 
verbal communication of affect. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 155-158.— "These experiments have demon- 
strated that the effect of fear and/or anxiety can be 
perceived and discriminated by rhesus monkeys in 
the facial expression and posture of other monkeys. 
The enhancement.of avoidance behavior by presenta- 
tion of pictures of monkeys reacting fearfully indi- 
cates that exposure of a fearful stimulus-animal 
elicits, through some empathic process, fear in the 
viewer. . . . The monkey will not respond fearfully 
. . . to other species of animals. . . . The present 
studies are only first steps in the identification of 
non-verbal communicative cues." It is probable that 
other expressive modalities such as movement and 
vocalizations are also effective in the communica- 
tion of various affects between primates.—F. N. 


Arnhoff. 
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4665. Shirkova, G. I., & Verevkina, G. L. Dyvi- 
gateľnye tsepnye uslovnye refleksy u obez'ian. 
[Conditioned motor chain-reflexes in apes and mon- 
keys.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 133, 730- 
733.—Conditioned sequences of movements leading 
to procurement of food were formed in 5 chimpan- 
zees and 5 monkeys. These animals are shown to 
be “capable of broadly utilizing their life experience 
and to do this, not only employing individual con- 
nections, but also ‘transfering’ whole functional 
structures, as they adapt them to relevantly new 
conditions.” —/. D. London. 
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4666. Kagan, Jerome, & Moss, Howard A. (Fels 
Research Inst., Yellow Springs, O.) The stability 
of passive and dependent behavior from child- 
hood through adulthood. Child Develpm., 1960, 
31, 577-591.—“This paper summarized some results 
from a larger investigation of the stability of be- 
havior in a group of subjects who were part of the 
Fels Research Institute’s longitudinal population. 
This report dealt specifically with the long term 
stability of passive and dependent behavior from 
childhood to adulthood. The Ss were 27 males and 
27 females for whom extensive longitudinal informa- 
tion was available from birth through adolescence. 
The results revealed that passive and dependent be- 
haviors were quite stable for women, but minimally 
stable for men."—JW. J. Meyer. 

4667. Lunzer, E. A. (Manchester U., England) 
Some points of Piagetian theory in the light of 
experimental criticism. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 191-202—A replication of Piaget's study 
on the understanding of volume confirmed his main 
findings. However, in a 2nd study, Piaget’s con- 
tention that the conservation of displacement volume 
and learning to multiply to calculate volume depend 
upon notions of infinity and continuity was not sup- 
ported. To deduce from the logical interdependence 
of concepts to their psychological relationship was 
argued to be hazardous.—J. M. Reisman. 


(See also Abstracts 4499, 4890) 


INFANCY 


4668. Bell, Richard Q. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Relations between be- 
havior manifestations in the human neonate. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 463-477.—“Thirty-seven 
measures of behavior were obtained from firm rec- 
ords made approximately 96 hours following de- 
livery for each of 32 male infants selected as show- 
ing no evidence of perinatal complications. An- 
thropometric indices were added to these measures; 
intercorrelations were computed and subjected to 
a factor analysis. Five orthogonal factors whicl 
emerged were identified as Arousal, Depth of Sleep, 
Tactile Sensitivity-Strength, Oral Integration, pi 
Fetal Position. Twenty-two measures of manifestly 
quite different behavior manifestations could be lo 
cated in a quadrant between the two axes representi 
by Arousal and Depth of Sleep.” —W. J. Meyer. Т 

4669. IAnosh, О. [Janoi, O.] (Inst. Materna 
& Child Care, Prague, Color) Ў Nekotory? 
dannye o razvitii vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nost 
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nedonoshennykh detei. [Some data on the develop- 
ment of higher nervous activity in premature chil- 
dren.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 851-857. 
—A comparative study of 8 premature and 22 full- 
term infants during the Ist 6 months after birth. 
Retardation is observed in premature infants, only 
with regard to chronological, and not to postcon- 
ceptional age. It is concluded that the cortical func- 
tion is not accelerated as a result of premature birth. 
—I. D. London. 


4670. Lipsitt, Lewis P., & DeLucia, Clement A. 
(Brown U.) An apparatus for the measurement 
of specific response and general activity of the 
human neonate. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 630— 
632.—R. Н. Waters. 


4671. Lipton, E. L., Steinschneider, A., & Rich- 
mond, J. B. (State U. New York Upstate Medical 
Center) Autonomic function in the neonate: 
II. Physiologic effects of motor restraint. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1960, 22, 57-76.10 2-5-day-old fe- 
males were studied under swaddling and free-to- 
move conditions. Heart, respiration, and skin tem- 
perature functioning were followed in resting and 
stress (air blast above umbilicus) conditions. The 
swaddled infants were quieter, slept more, and had 
lower heart rates. Infants differ considerably in 
many physiologic parameters under these conditions. 
—W. G. Shipman. 


4672. Lohr, Winfried.  (Falkenplatz 16, Bern, 
Switzerland) Verhalten und Spannungszustánde 
bei Sáuglingen im Alter von 10 bis 18 Wochen in 
einer Wahrnehmungssituation. [Behavior and 
tension states of 10- to 18-week-old infants in a 
perception situation.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 493-531—Movies of reactions to a black ball 
revealed that the infants are affected by the stimu- 
lus. The eye-blink rate in particular is taken as a 
measure of tension caused by the irritating stimulus. 
The results are related to Meyer's theory of inter- 
action of simultaneous responses and Meili's theory 
of anxiety development. (59 ref.) —IV. J. Koppits. 


4673. McCarthy, Dorothea. (Fordham U.) 
Language development. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 
Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole No. 77), 5-14.—The 
child engages in playful cooing and babbling only 
after the basic functions of breathing and eating 
have been established. Language development also 
Seems to be associated with postural control. The 
child’s psychological integrity must be considered 
Significant. Study of language development entails 
the collaborative effort of various disciplines—H. 
R. Myklebust. 


4674. Murai, Jun-ichi. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
Speech development of infants: Analysis of 
speech sounds by sona-graph. Psychologia, 1960, 
3, 27-35—Speech development was studied in 4 
infants ranging from 2 months of age to 1 year. 
The first non-crying utterance began at the first 
month and a half. . . . The sound repertoiries of the 
infants increased day by day... . At about the 
Sixth month, some typical babblings repeating the 
Same sounds were sometimes found. . . . Imitative 
Sounds and the meaningful ones began to occur at 
about the same period between the eighth month 
and the tenth month."—C. T. Morgan. 
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4675. Rheingold, Harriet L. (National Inst. 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) The measurement 
of maternal care. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 565— 
575.—The usefulness of the time-sampling observa- 
tion technique in measuring maternal care is illus- 
trated by comparing the care given 5 3-month-old 
infants in their own homes with care given in an 
institution. The checklist contains 30 items of 
mothering activities and 12 items of infant behavior. 
Median per cent O agreement for all items was 89.8. 
Differences between the 2 groups were greatest in 
terms of amounts of caretaking and not in kinds. The 
results further show that a set of maternal care vari- 
ables can be defined and measured—W. J. Meyer. 

4676. Thomas, A., Chess, S., Birch, H., & Hert- 
zig, M. E. A longitudinal study of primary re- 
action patterns in children. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 1, 103-112.—105 children were studied 
by direct observation and parental interview for 2 
years. By early infancy it is possible to identify 
9 characteristics of reactivity which persist during 
the first 2 years of life: activity level, rhythmicity of 
functioning, adaptability, approach or withdrawal, in- 
tensity of reaction, threshold or responsiveness, 
quality of mood, distractability, and attention span 
and persistence—D. Prager. 


CHILDHOOD 


4677. Axtell, Joy B., & Edmunds, Mary W. 
(Long Beach City Coll.) The effect of preschool 
experience on fathers, mothers, and children. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 195-203.—The be- 
havior of 506 children who had been enrolled in the 
Child Development Center program prior to attend- 
ing kindergarten was rated by kindergarten teach- 
ers with respect to 1l behavior areas. Superiority 
over nonprogram children was found in all areas, 
particularly in working independence listening skills, 
attention span, creative activities, and sensitivity to 
group limits and rules.—T. E. Newland. 

4678. Beck, Harry S. The relationship of Im 
bol reversals to monocular and binocular vision. 
Peabody J. Educ., 1960, 38, 137-142.—The objective 
of this study was to investigate the hypothesis that 
there would be no significant differences in the 
number of reversals made when symbols were pre- 
sented: (a) binocularly and monocularly, (b) to 
the dominant eye and the nondominant eye, and (c 
to children with mixed laterality and those witl 
established laterality. 44 2nd-grade children re- 
lated on the basis of reversal tendencies who had 
average intelligence and reading achievement were 
studied. There were no significant differences found 
with respect to any of the 3 hypotheses investigated. 
—W. E. Hall. 

4679. Bjerstedt, Ake. (U. Lund, Sweden), *Ego- 
involved world-mindedness,” nationality images, 
and methods of research: A methodological note. 
J. conflict. Resolut., 1960, 4, 185-192.— To further his 
attitude studies among adolescents attending Chil- 
dren's International Summer Village (CISV) camps, 
and to avoid the rigidities imposed by the usual 
method of trait-checking, the author used 3 rela- 
tively unstructured methods: (а) the “CISV Pic- 
ture-Story Device,” (b) the “Four-Nationality 
Story,” and (c) a sentence completion test. Ilus- 
trative responses are provided for groups of Swedish 
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boys, Syrian boys, and of an older group attending 
a reunion camp in France.—G. T. Lodge. 


4680. Ervin, S. M., & Foster, С. (U. California, 
Berkeley) The development of meaning in chil- 
dren's descriptive terms. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 61, 271-275—“. . . we would expect that 
correlated attributes would appear in experienced 
speakers' usage, in situations of prediction and meta- 
phorical extension, but not in detonation where the 
evidence for attribute discrimination is available. In 
new learners, however, one term may apply to both 
attributes, which are not in fact discriminated, or 
both terms may appear as interchangeable synonyms 
for the two undiscriminated attributes. . . . A re- 
duction with age is predicted with respect to the 
use of the wrong terms when a difference in only 
one attribute of the correlated set is present" The 
hypothesis received support.—G. Frank. 

4681. Exner, J. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) Pří- 
spévek k metodice slinných pominénych reflexů 
u dětí. [Contribution to the method of investigating 
salivary reflexes in children]. Activ. nerv. super., 
1959, 1, 71-73.—An adapted apparatus for investigat- 
ing salivary reflexes in children is described—V. 
Břicháček. 

4682. Ghent, Lila. (George Washington U.) 
Recognition by children of realistic figures pre- 
sented in various orientations. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1960, 14, 249-256.—In the recognition of figures it 
is generally believed that children are less influenced 
by orientation than adults. Each of 4 test figures 
(boat, clown, horse, and wagon) was tachistoscop- 
ically presented right-side-up, inverted, rotated 90° 
to the left, and rotated 90° to the right. Ss named 
the figure or pointed to a comparable one among 
an array of 12. Ss 3-4 years old recognized sig- 
nificantly more figures right-side-up than in any 
other position. Ss 5-7 years old recognized the 
figures equally well in the various orientations.— 
R. S. Davidon. 


4683. Godovikova, D. B. (Akad. Pedagogich- 
eskikh Nauk RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Orienti- 
rovka na pobochnye razdrazhiteli i ee rol v 
posleduyushchem obrazovanii sistemy uslovnykh 
dvigatel’nykh reaktsii u deteï. [Orientation to ac- 
cessory stimuli and its role in the subsequent forma- 
tion of conditioned motor reactions in children.] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 1, 
61-64.—40 children (age 3-7) were used in this 
study of “latent learning." In a 1st series of trials 
they were instructed to switch off a colored light 
in a certain order. The main light was always ac- 
companied by a secondary light which went out at 
the same time. In a 2nd series, Ss had to learn 
to react to the secondary lights only. The fact 
that less trials were needed in the 2nd part is ex- 
plained in terms of an orienting attitude developed 
by Ss in the 1st situation and then applied to the 
2nd.—A. Cuk. 

4684. Just-Kéry, Hedvig. (Hungarian Acad. 
Sciences, Budapest) А gyermekek irásos-rajzos 
ábrázolásainak fejlódési szakaszai. [Stages of de- 
velopment in written and drawn representations of 
children.] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 1960, 17, 155—163. 
—Based on a large number of children's drawings, 
the author established characteristic stages of graph- 
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omotor development. The 1st stage is characterized 
by marks made by pencil pressure. The next stage 
then follows with repeated movements of the pencil 
with some possible explanation by the child about 
the meaning of the otherwise unrecognizable produc- 
tion. The 3rd stage brings a dominance of the model 
over the line per se. Around age 6 the under- 
standing of the dominance of principle over the 
model emerges. (Russian & English summaries)— 
E. Friedman. 

4685. Konishi, Teruo. On the development of 
language in infants. Jap. J. child Psychiat., 1960, 
1, 62-/4.—Language development up to 2 years of 
age was observed with 3 boys and 2 girls. Language 
development in infants was regarded to be not a 
quantitative increase but a qualitative development 
corresponding to the growth of personality as a 
whole. Its relationship to the language problem of 
aphasia is also discussed—K. Mizushima. 

4686. Kristian, D. (U. Bucharest, Romania) 
Ponimanie printsipa na osnovanii oboboshchenia 
otnoshenii. Soobshchenie I. [Understanding of 
principles on the basis of generalization of relations. 
Communication I.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RS- 
FSR, 1960, No. 2, 57-60.—Several series of paired 
pictures were presented to grade school children 
(normal and retarded), and Ss were asked to 
identify the correct pictures by pressing a key. 
Each series had an underlying principle which de- 
termined the correctness of the response. The cri- 
terion of understanding was the correct response and 
the exposition of the underlying principles. It was 
pointed out as a general conclusion that compre- 
hension of principles is not a matter of insightful 
learning but a "slow process leading to a reflection 
of the environment."—4. Cuk. 

4687. Lark-Horovitz, Betty, & Norton, James. 
(Purdue U.) Children's art abilities: The inter- 
relations and factorial structure of ten character- 
istics. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 453-462.—A total 
of 1015 children ranging in age from 6 to 15 (there 
were approximately 50 boys and 50 girls at each 
age level) were asked to make pictures on topics 
given to them. Judges dichotomized the drawings 
on 10 characteristics into the categories “indifferent 
and “remarkable,” and these characteristics were 
then intercorrelated and factor analyzed. Of the 
3 factors retained, Factor I was an age factor; Fac- 
tor II emerged as a style factor related to Shape and 
Color Use; Factor III was identified as representa- 
tion of motion—W. J. Meyer. 

4688. Lovell, K., & Slater, А. (U. Leeds, Eng- 
land) The growth of the concept of time: A 
comparative study. J. child. Psychol. Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 179-190.—7 Piaget-type experiments were 
conducted with 50 children of at least average 1n- 
telligence (ages 5-9 years) and 50 children of below 
average intelligence (ages 8-11 and 15 years). 
Piaget’s findings on the understanding of simultane- 
ity, equality of synchronous intervals, order of eve 
age, and interior time were generally substantiated. 
With both groups, there was a similar sequence Е, 
the growth of understanding; but the devel 
occurs several years later, if at all, in children below 
average intelligence.—J. М. Reisman. 

4689. Moriarty, Alice. (Menninger Found. E 
peka, Kan.) Children's ways of coping with 
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intelligence test. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 
115-127.—Examples are given of the ways in which 
different pre-school children handle the stress en- 
countered in taking an intelligence test. Devices are 
classified as cognitive efforts, efforts directed toward 
staying in control of the situation, efforts to concen- 
trate on motor aspects of demands, efforts to avoid, 
and efforts to maximize gratification or to control or 
decrease tension level. Patterns of behavior ob- 
served in structured tests closely resemble those ob- 
served in other situations.—JV. A. Varvel. 

4690. Murphy, Lois B. (Menninger Found., To- 
peka, Kan.) Coping devices and defense mecha- 
nisms in relation to autonomous ego functions. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 144—153.—By the 
age of 2-4 years, all children in the Menninger 
Foundation study group had developed a repertoire 
of defense mechanisms which played their part in 
the total coping behavior of each child. The differ- 
ence between happier and less happy children was 
not in the kinds of defense mechanisms used but in 
the flexibility of reaction and in the success of the 
overall coping pattern in protecting and aiding the 
child’s capacity for gratification, relationships, and 
growth—W. A. Varvel. 

4691. Orgel, Rita С. 
School, New York) The relationship of the 
H-T-P to a sociometric evaluation of a group 
of primary grade school children in determining 
the degree of social acceptance. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 222-223.— Correlated results of H-T-P and 
à sociometric questionnaire administered to 32 chil- 
dren are presented. Overall correlation is not sig- 
nificant. House and Person correlate significantly 
with sociometric ratings, but Tree yields a negative 
correlation—F, N. Arnhoff. 


4692. Pfaffenberger, Hans. (Rheintalbahnstr. 5, 
Mannheim, Germany) Untersuchungen iiber die 
visuelle Gestaltwahrnehmung vorschulpflichtiger 
Kinder. [Investigations of the visual Gestalt-percep- 
tion of preschool children.] Weinheim, Germany: 
Kommissions-Verlag Julius Beltz, 1960. 140 p.— 
A series of geometric patterns was presented to chil- 
dren aged 3-7.—5іпсе copying patterns confounds 
visual perception with motor skills, a method of 
directed questions about the presented figures was 
chosen. The procedure proved to be suitable for 
standardization as a developmental test of visual 
Perception—W. J. Koppitz. 

4693. Podd'iakov, М. М. Osobennosti orientiro- 
Vochnoí deiatel'nosti u doshkol'nikov pri formi- 
tovanii i avtomatizatsii prakticheskikh deistvii. 
[Features of orienting activity in preschool children 
during formation and automatization of practical ac- 
tions] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 96-106.—Experi- 
ments employing 40 subjects 4-6 years of age yielded 
data Which led to the identification of 2 basic types 
of orienting activity in preschool children: (a) 
searching, in the process of which the child looks 
for and identifies the elements of the situation which 
should be taken into account for carrying out a 
Particular practical action; (b) "investigation proper, 
aimed at reflecting the situational elements in their 
essential connections and relations, irrespective of 
the particular practical problem to be solved.” De- 
velopment of the searching activity proceeds from 
Practical trial reactions” to trial reactions effected in 
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an “ideal” way. The main conditions for proceed- 
ing to “ideal trial reactions” are: preliminary for- 
mation of an image of the essential relations in the 
situation, and the use of this image in carrying out 
the actual practical actions. With “ideal trial re- 
actions,” practical actions are formed far more 
езен than in the case of “practical trials."— 
. D. London. 

4694. Pringle, M. L. Kellmer. (Birmingham U., 
England) Social learning and its measurement. 
Educ. Res., 1960, 2, 194-206.—Attempts to measure 
the social aspects of human growth are only in be- 
ginning stages. Doll's Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale is a beginning. There is no reason why such 
a scale should not be employed by teachers, proba- 
tion officers, youth employment offices, etc.—P. D. 
Leedy. 

4695. Shuleshko, E. E. (Akad. Pedagogiches- 
kikh Nauk RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Osobennosti 
orientirovochno-issledovatel’skoi deyatel’nosti de- 
tei pri zritel’noi otsenke formy ploskikh geomet- 
richeskikh figur. [Features of the orienting-in- 
vestigatory activity of children in visual evaluation 
of the form of plane geometric figures.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 61-64.—Ss were 
30 children (from 3 to 6) who were asked first to 
insert geometrical figures into a form board. Then 
they received special training in this kind of per- 
formance, and eventually the 1st part of the experi- 
ment was repeated. During performance the ori- 
enting activity of Ss was studied in relationship to 
time employed and errors committed. 3 types of 
orienting activity were established: motor, visual- 
motor, and visual. The type of activity used in in- 
dividual cases depends upon age, difficulty of task, 
and degree of training.—4. Cuk. 

4696. Suzuki, Koue (Nagoya, U.. Tanan) [An 
experimental study of acceptance-rejection of a sug- 
ко Part І] Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 209- 
221.—The hypothesis was tested that the acceptance 
or rejection of a suggestion is a function of the 
“credibility” of the suggester’s ability. Judgments 
of a confederate’s drawing ability by 387 school chil- 
dren were used as measures of credibility. , These 
were compared with the same children's willingness 
to accept the confederate's suggestion as to which of 
5 methods should be used in a drawing task. Credi- 
bility was shown to be significantly related to the 
type and degree of acceptance of a suggestion. 
(English summary)—J. Lyons. 

4697. Tanaka, Toshitaka. (Osaka U., Japan) 
[A developmental study of comparison of similarity 
of figures which change in direction and arrangement 
of elements: V. Recognition of direction.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 31, 222-227.—А sets of figures, each 
set consisting of a single figure presented upright 
and at 6 other angles of rotation, were shown to 
634 Ss aged 5-26, with the request to select the ro- 
tated figure which was most like the upright one. 
The young children tended to choose the figure 
which was rotated 180 degrees, the adults the figure 
which was rotated the least (45 or 315 degrees). 
The onset of shifting from the children's approach 
to that of the adults in this task was at about age 9. 
(English summary)—J. Lyons. 

4608. Toussieng, Povl W. (Topeka, Kan.) The 
psychiatric examination as part of the coping 
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study. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 128-135.— 
A case report of the examination of a 4-year-old 
boy is presented to illustrate the contribution of the 
psychiatrist to the Menninger Foundation study of 
coping techniques in preschool children—W. A. 
Varvel. 


4699. Tsimmerman, A. N. Nekotorye dannye 
po izucheniiu spontannykh rechevykh reaktsii п 
detei doshkol’nogo vozrata. [Some data on the 
study of spontaneous speech reactions in children 
of preschool age.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 
124, 726-728.—The results of observations on 140 
children (3-7 years of age) given tasks of graded 
difficulty involving a combination of colored 3- 
dimensional geometric forms show that spontaneous 
speech is most frequent at the age of 4-5 years and 
that it appears to be the verbal counterpart of the 
orienting reflex, "having something in common with 
that form [of the latter] which I. P. Pavlov called 
the ‘what-is-it reflex. "—I. D. London. 


4700. Zinchenko, V. P. (Akad, Pedagogiches- 
kikh Nauk RSFSR, Moscow, USSR)  Sravnitel'ny 
analiz osyazania i zrenia: II. Osobennosti ori- 
entirovochno-issledovatel'skykh dvizhenii glaza u 
detei doshkol'nogo vozrasta. [Comparative anal- 
ysis of touch and vision: II. Features of the orient- 
ing-investigatory eye movements in children of pre- 
school аре] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1960, No. 2, 53-56.—The study investigated the 
tracing eye movements of preschool children (age 
3-7). Ss were asked to inspect unknown geometrical 
figures and later on to recognize them in a group. 
The eye movements were recorded during the in- 
spection. It was brought out that the visual per- 
ception of an unknown figure "depends to a sig- 
nificant degree upon the characteristics of the eye 
movement.” The formation of the visual image is 
attributed to the organizatory activity of eye move- 
ment.—4. Cuk. 


(See also Abstracts 4757, 4765, 4860, 4871, 5043, 
5112, 5191, 5230, 5325) 


Learning 


4701. Bardin, К. V.  Issledovanie ѕепѕогпої 
pamiati razlichitel'nof chuvstvitel'nosti k tsvetu 
u dete! shkol’nogo vozrasta. [Study of sensory 
memory of differential sensitivity to color in chil- 
dren of school-age.] Уор. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 107- 
117.—In a study to determine whether color dis- 
crimination improves over the schooling period, it 
is found that in the field of color vision there are 

reat individual differences, independent of age. 

owever, in a group of Ss exhibiting similar sensi- 
tivity, older children will often make a better show- 
ing in experiments, owing to their ability to rational- 
ize what they are doing and to make use of other 
mental functions in solving sensory problems.— 
I. D. London. 


4702. Brackbill, Yvonne, & Jack, Donald. Dis- 
crimination learning in children as a function of 
reinforcement value. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 
185-190.—Identity of reinforcement value was com- 
pared with identity of external reinforcing object 
with respect to the effects on discrimination learning 
in 60 kindergarten boys. "Reinforcement value was 
defined as S's relative preference for various types 
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of reinforcers, with amount of reinforcement and 
probability of occurrence of reinforcement held con- 
stant. Results supported the expectation that, al- 
though the two groups would not differ in mean 
trials to criterion, the reinforcement value group 
would show significantly less variability in trials to 
criterion.”—B. Camp. 

4703. Denisova, Z. V. O vzaimodeistvii sledo- 
vykh i neposredstvennykh razdrazhenii pri issle- 
dovanii vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti герёпка, [On 
the interaction of trace and direct stimulations in 
the study of higher nervous activity in the child] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 125, 450-453.—Ex- 
amples are discussed of the interaction of trace and 
of “direct stimulation of colored geometric figures,” 
—I. D. London. 

4704. Ervin, Susan M. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Training and a logical operation by children. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 555-563—“A small de- 
scriptive study was conducted on a group of third 
and fourth grade children in an attempt to test 
whether two tasks were logically identical. Only 
half of the children performed the transfer tasks 
with complete success, thus demonstrating that the 
tasks were different. The difficulties seemed to lie in 
treating as functionally equivalent variables that 
differed in sensory attributes and in the children’s 
previous manipulatory experience. It was found 
that success on the various transfer tasks, once 
training on relevent experience had been given, was 
related to spatial and to verbal ability. It was con- 
cluded that such evidence argues more persuasively 
for maturational aspects in the task than does evi- 
dence of age changes in performance when training 
has not been provided.”—W. J. Meyer. 


4705. Ervin, Susan М. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Transfer effects of learning a verbal generaliza- 
tion. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 537-554.—The pur- 
pose of this study was to determine the degree of 
transfer of verbal and nonverbal mediation training 
on a visual-motor aiming task using a flashlight and 
mirror to reflect on a target. The Ss were 48 a 
and 4th-grade children who were divided ү. 
experimental groups matched оп age, sex, grade, 
and IQ. The control group was trained on an 1t- 
relevant task; the verbal and nonverbal training 
groups received training on the apparatus and m | 
ation training, which differed in that the verl 8 
group was taught a verbal rule. Control Ss N 
inferior to the experimental groups, and the 1022 
verbal training group was somewhat superior to tl 
verbal training groups on the transfer test.—/^. 
Meyer. d 

4706. Meyer, William J., & Seidman, Sano 
(U. Pittsburgh) Age differences in the effec E 
ness of different reinforcement combinations Bi 
the acquisition and extinction of a sip 2 
cept learning problem. Child Develpm., 19 eu 
419-429.—"The effectiveness of four combina E E 
of reinforcers at two developmental levels was rs 
lyzed in this experiment. The combinations s 
Right-Wrong, Right-Nothing, Nothing-Wrose ^ | 
Buzzer-Nothing. The Ss, age 4 to 5 and Mire 
were required to learn the concept larger NI ong 
responding to pairs of blocks." The Nothing- БОШ 
and Right-Wrong groups were superior In a d aod 
tion whereas the Nothing-Wrong group was SUP 
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to all other groups on the extinction series.—]V. J. 
Meyer. 

4707. Osler, Sonia F., & Powell, Marshall G. 
(Goucher Coll.) Apparatus for the study of dis- 
crimination and concept-formation. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 627-629.—The apparatus is elec- 
tronically controlled and adapted for use with chil- 
dren.—R. Н. Waters. 


4708. Reese, Hayne W. (U. Buffalo) Motor 
paired-associate learning and stimulus pretraining. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 505-513.—The effects on 
a motor paired-associate task of levels of verbal pre- 
training and degree of distinctiveness of verbal re- 
sponses learned during pretraining was examined 
using a sample of 72 4—6th-grade children. “It was 
found that the effect of level of pretraining depended 
on the similarity of task I responses. For dis- 
tinctive syllables each level of pretraining produced 
better performance on task II than the control con- 
dition, but increasing levels did not produce increas- 
ing amounts of facilitation. For syllables of inter- 
mediate similarity (as determined by task I analyses) 
only the high level of pretraining produced better 
performance than the control condition. For syl- 
lables of extreme similarity neither level of pre- 
training produced facilitation.” —W. J. Meyer. 


_ 4709. Sukhanova, N. V. (Sechenov Inst, Evolu- 
tionary Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) K voprosu 
ob irradiatsii vozbuzhdeniia у dvigatel’nom ana- 
lizatore u detei doshkol’nogo vozrasta. [On the 
irradiation of excitation in the motor analyzer in 
children of preschool age.] Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deia- 
tel, 1960, 10, 534-540.—Utilizing Ivanov-Smolen- 
Skis method of motor reactions with verbal rein- 
forcement, conditioned reflexes to visual and audi- 
tory stimuli were elaborated in 80 children 4—7 
years of age. A characteristic feature manifested by 
the Ss in the course of elaboration of conditioned 
motor reactions is the appearance of a considerable 
number of diffuse responses. Depending on the 
hand with which elaboration of the conditioned 
motor reflex begins, characteristic inclusion of other 
limbs into the motor reaction occurs—J. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 4411) 
Abilities 

4710. Cheng Tsu-hsin, & Lee Mei-ke. (Acad. 
Sinica, Peking, China) [An investigation into the 
Scope of the conception of numbers among 6—7-year- 
old children.] Acta psychol. Sinica, 1960, No. 1, 
28-35.—84 lst-year primary school and top class 
infant school children took part in this experiment, 
the contents of which had 2 parts: (a) to discover 
the scope of the conception of numbers among 6-7- 
year olds and (b) on the basis of this to make a 
training experiment, The following results were 
Noticed: in grasping the conception of less than 100, 
the children recognize the cardinal numbers and the 
ordinal numbers, understand their real significance, 
and do calculations. Going by the results of this 
experiment, it is believed that: (a) the child’s con- 
ception of numbers should be based upon his under- 
Standing of the real significance of numbers and (b) 

€ child's conception of numbers depends on edu- 
Cation circumstances, "contrary to the result by the 
bourgeois Scholar Piaget that ‘children’s conception 
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of numbers is completely determined by age." 
(English summary)—C. T. Morgan. Eis 

4711. Feffer, Melvin H., & Gourevitch, Vivian. 
(Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) Cognitive aspects 
of role-taking in children. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 383- 
396.—“From the developmental framework of Piaget, 
it was hypothesized that the structuring of the physi- 
cal world and the ability to assume different social 
perspectives are cognitive abilities which are related 
to each other and which reflect a development trend. 
Children of various chronological ages were given 
a series of impersonal cognitive tasks developed by 
Piaget . . . and a projective role-taking task (RTT). 
Performance on both the Piaget tasks and the RTT 
was analyzed in terms of the concept of balanced 
decentering, viz., the ability to shift from one as- 
pect of a situation to another in a flexible, balanced 
manner. As predicted, the two independent assess- 
ments of balanced decentering were (a) positively 
related to chronological age and (b) positively re- 
lated to each other."—G. T. Lodge. 

4712. Meleshko, S. D. (Kaluga Pedagogical 
Inst, USSR) K voprosu o tipologicheskikh cher- 
takh rechevoi deiatel'nosti detef mladshego shkol’- 
nogo vozrasta. [On typological characteristics of 
verbal activity in children of elementary school age.] 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 541-546.—In a 
study of 27 children it was found that their verbal 
activity varies greatly, depending on the typological 
characteristics of their higher nervous activity. This 
is the case with respect not only to the intensity, 
loudness, timbre, and rate of speech, but also to as- 
pects of articulation, pronunciation, and writing, to 
the morphological, lexical, semantic, and expressive 
features of verbal activity, as well as to the character 
of orthoepic and orthographic mistakes and of other 
defects of speech. Comparison of verbal activity 
with typological types of higher nervous activity 
shows that the character of oral and written speech 
varies greatly not only in children of different gen- 
eral types, but also in those belonging to any gen- 
eral type. This is the result of the particular charac- 
ter of the interaction of the signal systems. and of 
their interrelationship. "Combinations of this inter- 
relationship of the signal systems with the varying 
strength, equilibrium, and mobility of the nervous 
processes, characterizing the general type, manifest 
themselves in the many-sided features of the child's 
speech.”—I, D. London. 

4713. Meyers, C. E, & Dingman, Harvey F. 
(U. Southern California) The structure of abili- 
ties at the preschool ages: H; othesized domains. 
Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 514— 32.— "This paper dis- 
cusses the possibilities for factorial descriptions of 
the abilities of the infant and young child. It brings 
forth the practical and theoretical need for test re- 
construction and shows the potentials for doing so 
which reside in the current repertory of test mate- 
rials. Finally the paper hypothesizes а series of 
factors which may ultimately be identified at the 
late preschool level, with some speculations regard- 
ing the early appearance of the hypothesized factors. 
—W. J. Meyer. 

4714. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading, England) 
The development of perception in children, Educ. 
Res., 1960, 3, 2-11.—In vision and hearing, perceptual 
development is active. The child is not content with 
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a passive reception of the information from the out- 
side world. Rather, he sets out to explore for him- 
self and to induce adults to give him the objects 
and the information which he requires. Не uses 
his powers of reasoning to seek knowledge about 
how, why, and wherefore. At first he reasons only 
by action, by doing things and discovering what 
happens. But verbal reasoning develops as an ac- 
companiment to such activities. Perceptual and 
reasoning abilities improve through natural matura- 
tion, but they also require exercise. Children profit 
from formal teaching in school only when they have 
reached the necessary stage of maturation, and only 
if such teaching appeals to their natural interests.— 
P. D. Leedy. 

4715. Wallon, Henri, & Lurcat, Liliane. La rep- 
résentation du poids chez l'enfant: La balance. 
[The representation of weights by children: The 
balance.] Enfance, 1960, No. 3, 213-224.—Ss rang- 
ing in age from 6 to 14 were asked to draw and 
describe certain situations involving a beam balance 
and a seesaw. Errors could be specifically related 
to misunderstanding the mechanical principle, diffi- 
culty in verbal expression, or difficulty in drawing. 
Furthermore, errors often resulted from superior 
development of one of the three necessary abilities 
in contrast to the other 2.—S. S. Marzolj. 


Personality 


4716. Budoff, Milton. (U. Massachusetts) The 
relative utility of animal and human figures in a 
picture-story test for young children. J. proj. 
Tech., 1960, 24, 347-352.— "The results of this study 
generally confirm the findings of other investigators: 
Animal pictures do not seem superior to human 
pictures in eliciting fantasy from a group of normal 
four year old children. . . . The results of this study 
make use of the CAT an equivocal procedure, as 
at no age between 4-10 years has the CAT proven 
superior to human stimulus materials in eliciting 
stories."—4. F. Greenwald. 

4717. Clawson, Aileen. (Wichita Guidance Cen- 
ter, Kan.) The Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test 
as an index of emotional disturbance in children. 
J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 198-206.—In a clinical group, 
it is contended, deviation of the Bender can be re- 
lated to Rorschach determinants and content. The 
clinical group consisted of 40 boys and 40 girls, 
7-12 years of age, who were not psychotic, mentally 
defective, or known to have brain lesions. Of these 
children, 28 were classified as “acting out,” 41 as 
“withdrawn,” and 31 as having reading problems. 
A control group of 80 children was selected from 
local schools to match the clinical group. Of a 
total of 48 chi squares calculated, 19 were significant 
beyond the .01 level—D. J. Wack. 

4718. Gaier, Eugene L., & Collier, Mary Jeffery. 
(U. Buffalo) The latency-stage story preferences 
of American and Finnish children. Child De- 
velpm., 1960, 31, 431—451.—А sample of 199 Amer- 
ican boys and girls (mean age 10.0 yr.) and 120 
Finnish boys and girls (mean age 11.1 yr.) com- 
pleted a questionnaire concerning their favorite 
stories. Regardless of sex or cultural group the 

children clearly preferred fiction stories over fairy 
tales, information, biographical, animal, or religious 
stories. Sex differences were found to be greater 
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than cultural differences in a direction consistent 
with the expectations of the latency stage of develop- 
ment. —]V. J. Meyer. 

4719. Hartup, Williard W., & Zook, Elsie А. 
(Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, lowa City) 
Sex-role preferences in three- and four-year-old 
children. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 420-426.— 
161 Ss from nursery schools were given the It Scale 
for Children. Some aspects of sex-role are differ- 
entiated early in child training. Acquisition of sex- 
role preferences by males, in the developmental proc- 
ess, is less complicated than females. Birth order 
did not relate to early acquisition of sex-role prefer- 
ences.—4. A. Kramish. 


4720. Miller, R. V. (U. Illinois) Self and so- 
cial perception of gifted and typical children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1277.—Abstract. 


4721. Moore, Terence W. (Child Study Centre, 
London, England) Studying the growth of per- 
sonality. Vita hum., 1959, 2, 65-87.—This is a 
description of the status of a longitudinal study of 
child development conducted at the Child Study 
Centre. The psychological data collected over the 
7 years of the study are surveyed and evaluated. 
These data comprise psychological tests, rating 
scales, interviews with mothers, observations of 
mothers and homes, and information from other 
sources. Many difficulties are experienced in the 
objective evaluation of many of these bits of in- 
formation. The values of the data nevertheless are 
substantial and help in the understanding of per- 
sonality growth, principally as to the effects on the 
child of a variety of social, cultural, and inter- 
personal factors from age to age and in different 
countries.—J. L. Yager. 


4722. Morgan, E., Sutton-Smith, B., & Rosen- 
berg, B. G. (Monroe County Schools, Dundee, 
Mich.) Age changes in the relation between 
anxiety and achievement. Child Develpm., 1960, 
31, 515-519.—"When the CMAS was administered 
to fifth and sixth grade children, it was found 
that there were significant differences on anxiety 
scores between the grades, but not significant differ- 
ences between the sexes... . when the children 
at different grade levels are clearly differentiated in 
terms of achievement, the high achieving. girls О 
the fifth grade are significantly more anxious than 
the low achieving girls of the fifth grade, but in the 
sixth grade this relation is reversed with the low 
achieving sixth grade girls being significantly more 
anxious. The same revesal in anxiety scores was 
not found for the boys for whom measures of anxiety 
did not differentiate between the high and low 
achieving groups."—JW. J. Meyer. 


4723. Muuss, Rolf E. (Goucher Coll) A сот 
parison of “High Causally” and “Low Causal y 
oriented sixth grade children in respect to а Pe 
ceptual “intolerance of ambiguity test. C Ws 
Develpm., 1960, 31, 521-536.—In order to test Т 
hypothesis that “High Causally" oriented Ss Auli 
more tolerant toward ambiguous perceptual EX 
than “Low Causally" oriented Ss, a sample $ E 
6th-grade children who had been exposed to a E 
ing program designed to develop causal Ei se 
and a sample of 136 normal Ss were сопре е Ке 
the Decision Location Test. The results indic 
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that the “High Causally" oriented Ss are more 
tolerant of ambiguity, have less tendency to arrive 
at premature closure, and make fewer guesses.— 
W. J. Meyer. 

4724. Saint-Marc, Claude. Étude d'une épreuve 
sociometrique appliquée à deux classes primaires. 
[Study of a sociometric test applied to two primary 
classes.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 213-223.—66 
boys aged 8-12 were asked to rate their playmates 
on 3 questions dealing with congeniality and will- 
ingness to spend time together. Comparisons were 
made between the 2 different school groups and 
between different age groups.—C. J. Adkins. 


4725. Stoltz, R. E., & Smith, M. D. (Southern 
Methodist U.) Some effects of socio-economic, 
age and sex factors on children's responses to 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. J. 
clin. Psychol, 1959, 15, 200-203.—167 elementary 
school Ss divided into groups based on combinations 
of above variables. Significant effects found for age 
level, socioeconomic level and situational components, 
but no significant sex effects.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


(See also Abstracts 4929, 4999) 


ADOLESCENCE 


4726. Asayama, Sin-iti. (Osaka City U., Japan) 
Comparison of sexual development of American 
and Japanese adolescents. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 
129-131.—Data are presented on the accumulative 
incidence of several sexual behaviors. There is “a 
remarkable difference in the development of such 
sexual desires as kissing and sexual intercourse be- 
tween the male and the female, that is, distinct 
retardation of growth in the female. Comparing 
the data of both sexes obtained in a previous study, 
the writer pointed out that in the female the afore- 
said desires develop after 21-22 years of age while 
in the male these desires reach their apex at the 
age of 18. A similar difference of the two sexes 
was ascertained by Kinsey et al., so that the differ- 
ence seems to be ubiquitous regardless of racial 
differences."—C. T. Morgan. 


4727. Collignon, Marcelle. Conquéte de l'auto- 
nomie et taille d'aprés les appréciations de gar- 
çons et de filles de 12 à 15 ans. [Conquest of 
autonomy and height according to the judgments 
of boys and girls 12 to 15 years of age.] Enfance, 
1960, No. 3, 291-319.—Heights of 1342 boys and 
989 girls between the ages of 11% and 15, residents 
of Paris, were tabulated by age group at 6-month 
intervals. The results were used to evaluate the 
responses to a questionnaire. When asked whether 
they considered themselves small, average, or large, 
all overestimated ; and the amount of over-estimation 
Increased with age. Sex differences were slight, 
ut girls were more objective. No youngster ac- 
tually in the top quarter of the distribution con- 
Sidered himself small, but some in the bottom quarter 
ее themselves large. Those in the middle 
alf of the distribution usually judge themselves 
average; otherwise, large. Other questions regard- 
ing their feelings of autonomy were asked. Detailed 
analysis of the results justifies the general con- 
clusion that those who err most markedly in their 
estimation of their height also differ most in the 
Importance they attach to size in relation to auton- 
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omy. Sex, identification, levels of aspiration, and 
other variables are involved—S. S. Marzolf. 

4728. Deriviere, Raoul Les difficultés d’ap- 
prentissage scolaire des ralentis pubertaires. [The 
trade-school-training difficulties associated with de- 
layed pubescence.] Enfance, 1960, No. 3, 225-290. 
—A multidisciplinary study carried on in a Belgian 
vocational and educational guidance center in sup- 
port of the belief that those in whom pubescence is 
delayed are markedly handicapped in preparing for 
work in the skilled trades. Normative data for 
physiological correlates of pubescence are presented 
and results of longitudinal studies are shown graph- . 
ically and numerically. Physiological, sociological, 
psychological, and educational correlates of retarda- 
tion are noted. Endocrinological treatment has been 
beneficial in most cases of delayed development and 
no adverse consequences have occurred in any cases. 
Medical men are severely criticized for ignoring the 
psychological consequences of delay, and refusing 
treatment—S. S. Marzolf. 

4729. Fleming, C. M., Digaria, D. F., & Newth, 
H. G. R. (U. London, England) Preferences 
and values among adolescent boys and girls. 
Educ. Res., 1960, 2, 221-224,—Considerable interest 
attaches to the study of the attitudes, values, and 
preferences of boys and girls as they pass from child- 
hood through adolescence to adult status. Much has 
been written on the topic, but the 3 investigations 
whose findings are reported are of the relatively few 
records which trace actual changes in the view- 
points of children as they grow. To a greater ex- 
tent than anticipated there was a similarity in in- 
terest patterns of both boys and girls. Interest in 
things was high in all groups; girls showed higher 
relative interest in people. Boys and girls in all 
types of school share an interest in things, people, 
and ideas. Differences between groups are not con- 
sistently significant; and the variations of pattern 
cannot be predicted from a knowledge of sex, age, 
or educational classification.—P. D. Leedy. 

4730. Geist, Harold. A comparison of observa- 
tions of parents of their children's interests and 
scores on a picture interest inventory. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1960, 11, 207-212.—The responses of the 
parents of 101 11th and 12th graders (out of 211 
queries) on a 5l-item combined questionnaire and 
graphic rating scale reflecting child behavior in 11 
possible occupational areas were correlated with the 
scores of the youngsters involved in the Geist Pic- 
ture Interest Inventory, for the same occupational 
areas. The correlations ranged from 710 (persua- 
sive), .622 (social service), and .416 (musical) to 
199 (clerical), .190 (mechanical), and .170 (artis- 
tic) —T. E. Newland. E 

4731. Gerson, Menahem. Arakhim tenuatiyim 
behaye benot hakibuts. [Values of the kibuts move- 
ment according to the girls of the kibuts.] Ofakim, 
1959, 13, 291-315.— Continuation of a study of girls 
adolescence. In 1957 a questionnaire was admin- 
istered to 912 girls (Grades 10-12) in kibuts and 
in towns. The following questions were studied : 
parents and teachers as factors in education for 
political alertness ; criteria of political alertness of 
girls; their participation in political-idealogical dis- 
cussions; reading newspapers; readiness | to guide 
youth groups; readiness for social work in future; 
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and attitude towards women’s sociopolitical activity. 
—Н. Ormian. 

4732. Lucas, Charles M., & Horrocks, John E. 
(Ohio State U.) An experimental approach to 
the analysis of adolescent needs. Child Develpm., 
1960, 31, 479-487.—“A 90-item experimental test of 
12 a priori need categories, representing 70 specific 
psychological needs of adolescents cited in the litera- 
ture, was administered to the in-school adolescents 
of a small midwestern city. Responses to the items 
were then factor analyzed so as to permit highly 
correlated items to emerge as clusters. The hy- 
, pothesis that the responses are classifiable into 12 
independent need categories was not confirmed. Five 
tentatively identified orthogonal need factors were 
isolated: (I) Recognition-acceptance, (II) Hetero- 
sexual affection and attention, (III) Independence- 
dominance with regard to adults, (IV) Conformity 
to adult expectations, and (V) Academic achieve- 
ment.”—W. J. Meyer. 

4733. Semenova, A. P. (Herzen Pedagogical 
Inst, Leningrad, USSR) K voprosu ob upotre- 
blenii inoskazatel'noí rechi shkol'nikami. [On the 
use of figurative speech by school children.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 87-92.—The frequency of fig- 
urative expressions in the compositions of school 
children in the 6th, 8th, and 10th grades is shown 
to be low. While simple figurative expressions are 
to be found in all the grades, their maximum use is 
reached in the 6th grade. Compound and complex 
figurative expressions are found with increasing 
frequency as one goes up the grades.—/. D. London. 

4734. Sklarew, Bruce Н. The relationship of 
early separation from parents to differences in 
adjustment in adolescent boys and girls. Psychi- 
atry, 1959, 22, 399-405.—Adolescent boys separated 
early from their parents adjusted more poorly at the 
George Junior Republic than those nonseparated; 
the reverse holds for girls. Some of the dynamic, 
social, and cultural forces in determining these sex 
differences are discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


4735. Szczepański, Y. Hanoar baolam shel ya- 
menu. [Youth in the present world.] Ofakim, 
1959, 13, 205-212. —The new youth revolt and the 
usual ways to treat it are described and critically 
analyzed. The youth period has been prolonged and 
the adults’ attitude changed. The adolescents’ ad- 
justment to the rapidly changing culture has become 
harder and harder. Revolutionary ideas do not ap- 
peal to the modern youth, not even the ideal of a 
scientist. A redefinition of “youth” is necessary, 
as well as a radical change of educational methods 
which have to be based on scientific research.— 
H. Ormian. 


(See also Abstracts 4939, 5004) 
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4736. Aaronson, B. S. (New Castle State Hosp., 
Indiana) Age and sex influences on MMPI profile 
peak distributions on an abnormal population. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 203-206.—"' An analysis 
of the distribution of the profile peaks of 871 cases 
taken from An Atlas for the Clinical Use of the 
MMPI with regard to the sex and age distributions 
of the sample suggests that men tend to obtain peaks 
on Hs and Pt and women on Hy and Pa. Peaks 
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on Pd and Sc seem characteristic of a younger age 
group and peaks on Hs and D of an older. Some 
possible implications of this are noted. The scales 
on which women peak tend to imply a more social 
orientation than those on which men peak. Younger 
entrants into an abnormal population seem charac- 
terized by behavior patterns maladaptive to societal 
demands. Older entrants seem characterized by 
problems centering around their own physical and 
mental functioning.” —Author summary. 

4737. Busse, E. W., & Dovenmuehle, R. H, 
Neurotic symptoms and predisposition in aging 
people. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1960, 8, 328-336.— 
A study of a group of 133 psychotic and neurotic 
Ss taken from a sample of 222 community volun- 
teer Ss past the age of 60 is presented. Psychiat- 
rically classifiable neurotic illness in a group of 
normally functioning older persons does not have the 
pattern of social or predispositional characteristics 
typical of hospitalized or institutionalized patients. 
Further detailed studies are necessary in order to 
determine the exact nature of the difference between 
“psychiatric disease in the community" and “psy- 
chiatric disease in a treatment setting."—L. Diller, 

4738. Busse, E. W., Dovenmuehle, R. Н, & 
Brown, R. G. Psychoneurotic reactions of the 
aged. Geriatrics, 1960, 15, 97-105.—A. group of 
222 persons, over age 60, who were making satis- 
factory social adjustments in their own communi- 
ties was studied. By the criteria used only 89 could 
be considered normal. Hypochondriasis and depres- 
sion were the most common psychoneurotic reac- 
tions. Тһе psychoneurotic and the normal were 
compared on a number of parameters.—D. T. Her- 
man. 

4739. Calden, G., & Hokanson, J. E. (VA Hosp. 
Madison, Wis.) The influence of age on MMPI 
responses. J. clin. Psychol, 1959, 15, 194-195.— 
160 Ss, ages 20-69, from VA tuberculosis hospital. 
"Significant increases in Hs, D, and Si were ob- 
served, reflecting the increased hypochondriacal, de- 
pressive and introversive tendencies with advancing 
age."—F. N. Arnhoff. 

4740. Eisdorfer, C. Developmental level and 
sensory impairment in the aged. J. proj. Теш 
1960, 24, 129-132.— The Rorschach was administeret 
to 48 senescent volunteers to investigate the effects 
of visual and hearing decrements on test perform- 
ance, Auditory impairment is associated with low- 
ered developmental performance. No differences E 
pear between Ss with normal vision and those 2 ; 
corrected or uncorrected visual impairment. Еб 
formance of Ss with both visual and auditory decre 
ment is no worse than that of Ss with auditory 
decrement alone—A. F. Greenwald. — 

4741. Goldfarb, Alvin І. Psychiatric disorder 
of the aged: Symptomatology, diagnosis 207 
treatment. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1960, 8, б 
—It is important to differentiate between the Var! He 
types of behavioral disorders in older personen 
spite their age and seeming short life expec d 
Some of them have a clear-cut chronic bray у 
drome which сап be diagnosed quickly and M us 
the brief questionnaire described here. This uon 
tionnaire includes tests for time, place P di 
memory, and intellectual powers. E readily 
pression and of paranoid states can also be 
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elicited, and careful study will enhance the possi- 
bilities of identification and successful treatment, 
By thorough examination systemic disease which 
might otherwise escape notice can be detected; ap- 
propriate treatment may decrease the behavioral 
disorder.—L. Diller. 

4742. Granick, Ruth, & Zeman, Frederic D. 
(Columbia U.) The aged recluse: An exploratory 
study with particular reference to community re- 
sponsibility. J. chronic Dis., 1960, 12, 639-653.— 


* “The characteristics of the aged recluse are described 


on the basis of 105 cases reported with varying de- 
grees of completeness by newspapers in the New 
York City metropolitan area.” —V. G. Laties. 


4743. Greenliegh, Lawrence. Timelessness and 
restitution in relation to creativity and the aging 
process. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1960, 8, 353-3585. 
Appreciation of art or creative artistic experience 
aids in recovery from depression. By further ac- 
cess to the element of timelessness in the personali- 
ties of each of us, it is possible to orient to the 
self in such a way as to bring about the healing re- 
plenishment of the loved image of the self through 
incorporating at a deep level those stimuli which 
have stood the test of time. The concept of restitu- 
tion is related to sensory deprivation and sensory 
diet. —L. Diller. 


4744. Henry, W. E. & Cumming, Elaine. (U. 
Chicago) Personality development in adulthood 
and old age. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 383-390.— 
Thinking about old age has tended to neglect the 
possibility of considering it in itself. А theory of 
Study of Adult Life is presented in detail. Faced 
with the prospect of death the person changes (as 
illustrated, for instance, in measuring time by the 
distance from death rather than from birth) by 
turning from the outer to the inner life and by 
withdrawing from actual contact with people. There 
are also rewards, such as the reexperience of the 
inner life.—D. J. Wack. 


. 4745. Karsten, Anita, Adjustment to old age in 
industry. Vita hum., 1959, 2, 87-101.—Any study 
involving “old age” is faced with many problems, 
and the adjustment in industry of a group of aging 
workers is no exception. The term “old age” is a 
vague term defined differently in different cultures. 
In this study of 190 workers in the tobacco and 
textile industries in Finland the term "old age" refers 
to those older workers who are experiencing diffi- 
culty in securing or maintaining employment in а 
Progressively increasing industrial society. Older 
people are insecure because of their fear of reduc- 
tion in their capacity for work, prospects of re- 
duction of income in the face of rising costs, an 
the loss of social status. It is felt, however, that 
the misconceptions and attitudes of the management 
group, supervisors, and fellow-workers require 
change, rather than the self-attitudes of the older 
worker.—J, L. Yager. 


4746. Lakin, Martin, & Eisdorfer, Carl. (Duke 
U.) Affective expression among the aged. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 403—408.—“In the comparison 
between normal elderly subjects and medical out- 
patient controls, aged subjects obtained significantly 
better scores in terms of numbers of affects, activity 
level and less somatic content (on the Reitman stick 
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figure projective test). Aged subjects were exceeded 
by younger controls on the dimension of number of 
affects and activity level. No difference was ob- 
tained between these groups with respect to somatic 
content."—4. F. Greenwald. 


4747. Peck, Robert F. (U. Texas) Personality 
factors in adjustment to aging. Geriatrics, 1960, 
15, 124-130.—A stratified sample of 120 Ss aged 40- 
65 were studied by interview and TAT to determine 
whether certain psychological characteristics are 
related to increasing age. The psychological charac- 
teristics were positively related to overall adjustment, 
but age per se did not effect direction or extent of 
relationship.—D. T. Herman. 


4748. Riegel, Klaus F., & Riegel, Ruth М. (U. 
Michigan) A study on changes of attitudes and 
interests during later years of life. Vita hum., 
1960, 3, 177-206.—Based on the distinction between 
dogmatic attitude and rigid attitude proposed by 
various authors, 2 scales were constructed to meas- 
ure changes of attitudes and interests in old age. 
Measures of attitudes toward life-feelings about the 
past and the future and measures of interests were 
obtained on a group of 380 Ss 55 years of age and 
over and on a control group of 120 Ss 17-19 years of 
age. Results reveal a marked increase in rigidity 
with advancing age. This is explained by the ргеї- 
erence of older people for stereotyped statements in 
expressing their opinions. This change is less 
marked when the statements are given in the first 
person singular, The results obtained on the interest 
scales show a high degree of stability over the total 
age range.—J. L. Yager. \ 

4749, Santayana, 5. George. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 
How many women live to be centenarians? Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1960, 10, 161-169.—Each of 300 such 
women were interviewed for approximately 70 min- 
utes on 2 equally divided sessions. The findings 
indicated that—“prolongation of life may be attained 
through the regulation of proper habits, a moderate 
mixed diet, living vigorously, productively, equitably, 
and with appreciation of the beauty ‘surrounding us, 
... Another requisite . . . is security.” The most 
prized possession and one to be developed to the 
fullest is mental ability.—R. J. Seidel. 

4750. Strehler, B. L. (Ed) . (Baltimore City 
Hosp, Md.) The biology of aging. MSS 
D. C.: American Institute Biological Sciences, 960. 
vii, 364 p. $7.75.—A report of a RU held 
in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, in May of 1957. „Тһе Ast 
part of the book comprises 102 pages of 9 discussion 
sessions, The 2nd part comprises 243 pages of 50 
short articles by individual contributors. The ar- 
ticles include such topics as: aging of plants, insects, 
and fishes; enzyme and other biochemical activities ; 
mortality in populations ; and radiation and informa- 
tion theory.—/. Botwinick. 

4751. Wheelwright, Joseph B. Some comments 
on the aging process. Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 407- 
411.—The culture context largely determines the 
aging process. The Chinese eagerness for old age is 
illustrated and contrasted with the American worship 


of youth. Psychotherapeutic management of attitudes 


towards aging is discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


also Abstracts 4301, 4402, 4631, 4895, 5115, 
Sep 5144, 5267) 
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4752. Bjerg, K., & Nielsen, G. (U. Copenhagen, 
Denmark) Simultaneous and retrospective per- 
son perception. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 97-102. 
—Ss were shown a silent motion picture and asked 
to describe simultaneously what they saw. Later 
they were requested to give a retrospective account. 
“Comparisons of these reports indicated that the 
simultaneous verbalizations yielded more information 
about the subjects’ perception of other persons’ feel- 
ings and momentary states. It is proposed that 
clinical diagnostics should include data on immediate 
person perception as well as retrospective accounts.” 
—L. Goldberger. 


4753. Kenyon, G. Y., & Winthrop, Henry. (U. 
Wichita) Judgment of family resemblance as a 
function of consanguinity and social expectation. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 291-296.—“Conditions were 
varied so that . . . pairs of photos sometimes repre- 
sented actual consanguinity and at other times repre- 
sented fictitious consanguinity under two sets of con- 
tradictory instructions concerning the relationships." 
Both variables effected judgments of facial resem- 
blance with social expectation yielding the greater 
effect.—R. J. Seidel. 


4754. Malpass, Leslie F., & Fitzpatrick, Eugene 
D. (Southern Illinois U.) Social facilitation as a 
factor in relation to humor. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 295-303.— Тһе reactions to presentation of jokes 
and cartoons when they were presented in large 
group situations (26-30 Ss), in smaller groups (6—7 
Ss), and in individual situations" were compared. 
"The stimuli . . . presumably represented aggres- 
sion, sex, and whimsy types of humor. Analysis of 
variance was used to compare the reactions and sig- 
nificant results,” including the following, “were ob- 
tained: Size of group affects reaction to humor . . . 
and sex of respondent is a factor.”—J. C. Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 4263, 4973) 
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4755. Abel, Theodora M., & Metraux, Rhoda. 
(Postgraduate Center Psychotherapy, NYC) Sex 
differences in a Negro peasant community: Mont- 
serrat, B.W.I. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 127-133.— 
Ss were 34 males and 33 females, age 14-70, of 
Danio village. Sex differences found in the Pfister 
pyramid; Lowenfeld mosaic; Szondi; Rorschach; 
and Cards 2, 4, and 8 of the Baron series are dis- 
cussed on the basis of observation by the psychologist 
and the anthropologist. Sex differences found in 
other groups are compared with those found in 
Danio.—D. J, Wack. 


4756. Benitez Zenteno, R. (U. Nacional Autó- 
noma México, Mexico City) "Tabla de vida en la 
Republica Mexicana (1950): Comparaciones de 
la sobrevivencia de 1930, 1940 y 1950. [Demo- 
graphic tables of the Republic of Mexico: А com- 
parison of survival rates in 1930, 1940 and 1950.] 
Rev. Mex. Sociol., 1959, 21, 77-101.—12 tables and 
7 graphs provide vital statistics and census data. 3 
hypotheses are confirmed: (a) higher literacy cor- 
relates with lower mortality, (b) rural populations 
have a lower degree of literacy than urban popula- 
tions, and (c) higher indices of weddings correlate 
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with lower mortality. A correlation between natali 
and fecundity fails to be demonstrated. Other tables 
of life expectancy and population distributions by age 
and sex are included—L. V. Steinzor. 

4757. Brown, L. B. (U. Adelaide, Australia) 
The “Рау at Home" in Wellington, New Zealand. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 189-206.— School children's 
answers in New Zealand and Australia to the Day- 
At-Home Questionnaire show that in New Zealand 
"family tasks are shared more evenly throughout 
the family members than they are in Australia." 
Moreover, there is “more joint decision and more 
flexibility of functioning together with a definite 
separation of areas of authority and action of hus- 
band and wife. This separation has the unexpected 
result of increasing tension surrounding some activi- 
ties" which “may be explained by the greater inter- 
vention of New Zealand children in the family ac- 
tivities."—J/. C. Franklin. 

4758. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll) The 
human figure drawings of Bedouins. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 52, 209-219.—It is proposed that human 
figure drawings reflect cultural traditions in respect 
to art forms even in societies in which art plays a 
minimal role. The human figure drawings of 100 
Bedouins are examined from this point of view; Bed- 
ouins have very little exposure to realistic art and 
almost no experience in producing realistic draw- 
ings. They do, however, see and make nonrepre- 
sentational decorations which are low in detail, geo- 
metric in form, simple, and small. These decorations 
consist of surfaces bounded by straight lines and 
are often shaded or colored. Bedouin drawings of 
the human figure were found to conform in several 
respects with their traditional art. They are poor in 
detail, earning a mean Goodenough IQ of only 50-55. 
The drawings are small, averaging only 2 inches in 
height. They are made up largely of straight lines 
and darkened surfaces. Whether Bedouin drawings 
reflect Bedouin personality is discussed. While the 
present data do not provide a definitive solution to 
this problem, they suggest a negative answer.— 
Author abstract. 

4759. El Koussy, A. Н. (Cairo, Egypt) The 
characteristics of rural and urban adolescents 1n 
Egypt. Vita hum., 1960, 3, 219-226.—800 pupils 
in Port Said, Cairo, and in rural areas in North and 
South Egypt were asked to write about their atti- 
tudes and values. The rural more than the Me 
groups reflected in their productions the traditiona 
standards of the dominant culture such as gaining: 
the approval of God, parents, teachers, and older 
people. Acceptance by peers was only of KE 
importance. It is pointed out that the cultural lag 
їп a country like Egypt is marked—J. L. Yager. 


4760. Fisher, Seymour, & Fisher, Rhoda те 
(Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) А projective AE 
analysis of ethnic subculture themes in families. 
J. proj. Tech. 1960, 24, 366-369.—2 contrasting 
ethnic subculture groups were studied using pe 
tive test data. Qualitative analyses of TAT them: F 
suggest that central problems and conflicts атс 
function of the subculture and not simply a E mo 
of the individual. "Jewish" and "Texas" pe 5 
could be discriminated successfully at a highly 56 
nificant level from projective protocols—4. ^* 
Greenwald. 
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4761. Fonzi, A. Una ricerca sperimentale delle 
reazioni alla frustrazione in gruppi culturalmente 
diversi. [Experimental study of reactions to frus- 
tration in culturally different groups.] Riv. Psicol. 
soc. 1960, 7, 3-33.—Northern and southern Italian 
boys showed considerable differences in their overt 
reactions to frustration, while covert reactions ap- 
peared bound to individual characteristics—L. L’- 
Abate. 


4762. Hasler, J. A. (U. Veracruzana, Mexico) 
Organización social de los Mazatecos de Ichcat- 
lán, Oaxaca. [Social organization of the Maratecos 
of Ichcatlan, Oaxaca.] Rev. Mex. Social., 1959, 21, 
173-182.—A study of the social organization of an 
Indian agricultural group (6000 people as of the 
1950 census). Socialization process and inter- and 
intragroup relations are discussed. Subgroups co- 
operate in spite of traditional differences when faced 
by an outgroup: the federal government —L. V. 
Steinzor. 


4763. Klett, C. James, & Yaukey, David W. 
(Box 653, Perry Point, Md.) A cross-cultural com- 
parison of judgments of social desirability. J. 
soc. Psychol, 1959, 49, 19-26.—‘“Social desirability 
scale values [Edwards’ Personal Preference Sched- 
ule] from six fairly distinct groups (hospitalized, 
high school, and college Americans, and Near East- 
ern, Norwegian and Nisei] were compared.” A 
high degree “of agreement among the groups in 
what constituted socially desirable and undesirable 
behavior in others” was found when the scale values 
were intercorrelated. Then “the items were analyzed 
in terms of 14 psychological needs represented in 
the item pool and attempts . . . were made to charac- 
terize each of the six groups relative to the others 
in terms of their judgments of the social desirability 
of the items which made up each need.” (16 ref.)— 
J. C. Franklin. 


4764. Rabin, A. I. (Michigan State U.) Com- 
parison of American and Israeli children by means 
of a sentence completion technique. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 49, 3-12.—Sentence completions in "nine 
areas (Father, Abilities, Goals, Future, Fears, 
Friends, Family, Mother and Guilt) were obtained 


. from 45 Israeli and 52 Michigan fourth- and fifth- 


graders. The results indicate that the Israeli chil- 
dren tend to idealize the family and mother less 
than American children; they are more suspicious 
of friends and tend to select them more on the basis 
of their personality and social qualities than on the 
basis of their reactions to themselves; they tend to 
indicate more often reactions of guilt, rather than 
Objective anxiety, than do their American peers; 
they show less optimism about the future, more 
concern with more mature occupational and academic 
goals, and are more critical and less confident about 
their abilities than are the American children."— 
J. C. Franklin. 


4/65. Rabin, A. I, & Limuaco, Josefina A. 
Michigan State U.) Sexual differentiation of 
erican and Filipino children as reflected in the 

2 raw-A-Person Test. J. soc. Psychol, 1959, 50, 
07-211.—"On the basis of reported differences be- 
tween the American and Filipino cultures with re- 
Ыс to clarity of sex-role differentiation,” the 
igher degree of sexual differentiation” was tested. 
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Results supported it as derived from the Draw-A- 
Person Test administered to samples of 10-11-year- 
old Filipino and American boys and girls.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

4766. Ribeiro, René. Análisis socio-psicológico 
de la posesión en los cultos afro-brasilefios. [50- 
ciopsychological analysis of possession in Afro-Bra- 
zilian cults.] Acta neuropsiquiat, Argent., 1959, 5, 
249-262.—Results of observations of the religious 
experience of "possession" among Brazilian Negroes 
are reported, and personality effects are described. 
Possession is a fundamental fact, a role pattern 
adopted by the individual for the fulfillment of his 
spiritual needs. 3 case studies are presented.— 
W. W. Meissner. 

4767. Scodel, Alvin. (Ohio State U.) Some 
correlates of different degrees of Jewish identifica- 
tion in Jewish college students. J. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 49, 87-94.—Different degrees of Jewish identi- 
fication (determined by a sentence completion test) 
and authoritarianism (E Scale scores) in 94 Jewish 
college students were related to corresponding tend- 
ency to view persons in photographs as Jewish 
and the accuracy of such Jewish identifications. It 
was found that "ambivalently identified Jews are 
less accepting of authoritarian statements than low 
identifiers. In addition, both ambivalent and high 
identifiers see fewer photographs as Jewish than low 
identifiers."—J. C. Franklin. 

4768. Suzuki, Peter. (Robert Coll, Istanbul, 
Turkey) Village solidarity among Turkish peas- 
ants undergoing urbanization. Science, 1960, 132, 
891-892.—“A group of Anatolian peasants under 
study are making a smooth adjustment to urban life. 
This is attributed to a feeling of village solidarity, 
which is even maintained in the greater Istanbul 
area. . . . What is generally taking place in many 
of the underdeveloped countries is a ruralization of 
the cities, where the peasants carry on an essentially 
rural or folk way of life... . It is questionable 
whether this phenomenon in underdeveloped coun- 
tries is detrimental to socioeconomic development, as 
is generally believed to be the case.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4769. Zaidi, S. M. Hafeez. (U. Dacca, Pakistan) 
Some socio-psychological problems. Indian J. soc. 
Wk., 1957, 18, 99-102,—The partition of India has 
produced great social change. A program of re- 
search is urgently needed to understand this meta- 
morphosis. 6 areas are suggested as crucial in such 
a program: stereotypes and social myths, implications 
of growing industrialism, social changes due to 
migration of families, analysis of intergroup attitudes 
toward values and beliefs, variables leading to higher 
incidence of criminal behavior, and the psychological 
reactions of both local and incoming groups. Ob- 
jective investigation of inner activity, especially the 
“world of meaning,” is stressed as vital to under- 
standing external behavior.—R. Schaef. 


(See also Abstracts 4726, 4782, 4791, 4793, 4795, 
4875, 5008, 5131, 5331, 5383) 


Sratus & CLAss DIFFERENCES 


4770. Amatora, S. Mary. (St. Francis Coll.) 
Analysis of certain recreational interests and 
activities and other variables in the large family. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 225-231.—Questionnaire 
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investigation of 672 families (8 or more children) 
indicated “that the members, collectively, engage in 
an average of between six and seven such activities 
as clubs and organizations” and “an average of be- 
tween six and seven other such interests as hobbies, 
pets," etc. "Intercorrelations between each of these 
two variables and 11 other variables, including home 
ownership, telephone, radio, television, car, maga- 
zines, books, health, religious practices, income and 
рар of children were computed."—J. C. Frank- 
in. 

4771. Burchinal, Lee С. (Iowa State U.) 
Agreement of occupational prestige as ranked by 
two empirical occupational prestige-scales. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 335-340.—Occupational pres- 
tige rankings found by Smith and North-Hatt cor- 
relate rho .97 with the results suggesting that: (a) 
"the criteria used to assign prestige to occupations 
are not too variable" (b) through limited time the 
social prestige of occupations "remains fairly stable," 
and (c) stability of these rankings are "stable" 
among adults and high school and college students. 
—J. C. Franklin. 

4772. Burchinal, Lee G. (Iowa State Coll.) 
Some social status criteria and church member- 
ship and church attendance. J. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 49, 53-64.—“To test the hypothesis that there 
is a direct association between church membership 
and attendance and social status . . . membership 
and attendance data were obtained from a sample of 
256 husbands and wives drawn from rural areas 
and small towns in several midwestern states. The 
educational status of husbands and wives and the 
occupational status of the husbands were used as 
indices of social status." The general hypothesis 
was supported and other relationships obtained.— 
J. C. Franklin. 

4773. Cloward, Richard A. Illegitimate means, 
anomie, and deviant behavior. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1959, 24, 164-176.—A theoretical discussion ana- 
lyzing the relationship between social structure and 
deviant behavior through a combination of the the- 
ories of Durkheim and Merton.—G. Frank. 


4774. Dubin, Robert. Deviant behavior and 
social structure: Continuities in socia theory. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 147-164.—“This analy- 
sis sets forth the outcomes of so-called deviant social 
action, in a logical typology of deviant behavior, no 
one of the classes of which is vacuous. Merton 
originally proposed four deviant modes of adaptation 
in social action; extension of his analysis reveals 
a total of fourteen types of deviant behavior. This 
typology of deviant outcomes of social action con- 
stitutes a part-theory necessary to any closed the- 
oretical models of deviant behavior."—G. H. Frank. 


4775. Morris, Richard T., & Murphy, Raymond 
J. The situs dimension in occupational structure. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 231-239.—“A pilot 
study of the empirical situs placement of selected 
occupations is reported. The utility of situs analysis 
is discussed and illustrative hypotheses are presented 
concerning occupational role and social mobility.” 
—G. Frank. 


4776. Rettig, Salomon; Jacobson, Frank N., 
& Pasamanick, Benjamin. (Ohio State U.) Sub- 
jective status and the nature of the reference 
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group. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 233-240.—“Four 
hundred subjects from five different professions, 
each divided into state and non-state employed, were 
seen in individual interviews during which they 
were asked to assign a status rating to other pro- 
fessions and indicate a status rating they expected 
to receive from them.” The findings show a rela- 
tionship between the status assigned and expected, 
The “highest correlations found were among in- 
dividuals of the same professions but in different 
occupational settings; the next to highest correla- 
tions were between state institutional sub-professions 
and reference groups; and the lowest correlations 
were obtained between non-institutional sub-profes- 
sions and reference groups."—J. C. Franklin. 


4777. Rosencranz, H. A. (Michigan State U.) 
The relation of social references to imagery of 
occupational life styles. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1277.,—Abstract. 


4778. Wilensky, Harold L., & Edwards, Hugh. 
The skidder: Ideological adjustments of down- 
ward mobile workers. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 
24, 215-231—“A secondary analysis of data from 
a study of two large factories in a small Midwestern 
city. It seeks to demonstrate that in a period of 
prosperity (1) downward occupational mobility 
(“skidding”) has a conservative impact on values 
and beliefs regarding the stratification order among 
urban workers; but (2) the strength of the rela- 
tionship between mobility and ideology varies with 
age, type of mobility, and aspirations."—G. Frank. 


4779. Young, Frank W. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Graveyards and social structure. Rural Sociol, 
1960, 25, 446-450.—Data from graveyards were com- 
pared with other data to discover the value of the 
former as indexes of familism and stratification.— 
H. K. Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 4617, 4755, 4840, 4865, 4983) 


ATTITUDES 


4780. Block, J. (U. California, Berkeley) , An 
unprofitable application of the semantic differ- 
ential. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 235-236.—A 
correlation .73 (.94 after correction for attenuation 
was obtained between semantic differential descrip- 
tions and adjective check-list descriptions of E 
ideal self and the like-sexed parent. It is conclude 
that “the semantic differential may be a rather 
complicated way of developing a measure more 
readily and reliably secured by other means. — 
C. T. Morgan. 


4781. Freeman, Linton C, & Ataóv, noo 
(Syracuse U.) Invalidity of indirect and dire 
measures of attitude toward cheating. J. P ы 
1960, 28, 443-447.—"This study examined the E 
tionship between overt behavior, a direct ques 
and three types of indirect attitude items on à d 
of 38 Ss [sociology students]. Ss were ranke Led 
terms of observed cheating, they were ques the 
both directly and indirectly about cheating, an ctl 
results were correlated. Since all correlations W E 
insignificant, the results . . . cast some doubt bur 
the validity of either direct or indirect items oo 
the assessment of certain types of overt behavior: 
—G. T. Lodge. 
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4782, Gaier, Eugene L., & Bass, Bernard M. 
(Louisiana State U.) Regional differences in in- 
terrelations among authoritarianism, acquiescence, 
and ethnocentrism. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 47— 
51.— Variances in attitudes—authoritarian, ethno- 
centric, and social acquiescent—were found among 
regional samples of college students in the United 
States on the E, E, and Social Acquiescence Scales. 
The findings “point to the need for caution in ac- 
cepting results that have hitherto been taken as rep- 


resentative of the ‘all American psychological 
group. "—J. C. Franklin. 
4783. Irle, Martin. ( Wirtschaftshochschule, 


Mannheim, Germany) Eine Analyse von Bezie- 
hungen zwichen verwandten Einstellungen und 
Kenntnissen über den Gegenstand der Einstell- 
ungen. [An analysis of connections between re- 
lated attitudes and knowledge of the subject con- 
cerning these attitudes.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol, 
1960, 7, 547-573.—Interview responses of 1033 city 
dwellers about living conditions and growth of the 
city confirmed the hypothesis that increasing in- 
formation leads to a more differentiated attitude to 
that part of the environment where the factual 
knowledge is highest. However, a simple inter- 
dependence between attitude and information does 
not seem to exist. Peak’s theory of affective reac- 
tions and attitude structures was valid also for this 
sample—W. J. Koppita. 

4784. Larson, Richard F., & Catton, William R., 
Jr, Can the mail-back bias contribute to a study's 
validity? Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 243-245.— 
An analysis of the effect and possible use of the bias 
inherent in mail-back questionnaires—G. Frank. 

4785. Lewit, D. W. (U. Massachusetts) Atti- 
tudes in discrimination learning. J. soc. Psychol, 
1960, 52, 315-327.—Undergraduate Ss were given 
5 trials of a discrimination task, with a sign in all 
but the last trial indicating "correct" for a choice 
of 1 of 3 symbols. The symbols were a small tri- 
angle (t), a large triangle (T), and a circle (c), 
corresponding to the symbols used as characters in 
the Heider and Simmel (see 19: 1435) animated 
film. In the film c behaves like a girl, T like a 
buly, and t like a rescueing hero. Learning to 
Select t was facilitated by prior exposure to the 
film, as was the tendency to select с when t was 
no longer “correct.” Taking into consideration rat- 
ings of t, T, and c on 13 scales, it is concluded that 

attitude can be more usefully conceived of as sus- 

Ceptibility to certain perceptual and response sets 
than as an undifferentiated approach or avoidance 
set.”—Author abstract. 

4786. Manis, М. (VA Hosp. Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
The interpretation of opinion statements as а 
function of recipient attitude. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 340-344.—Judgments of attitudes 
ОЁ others were investigated in the light of the ap- 
parently contradictory findings of Festinger vs. Hov- 
land & Sherif, The present results were interpreted 
as supporting the conclusions of ће latter—G. H. 
Frank, 

4787. Nadler, Eugene B., & Morrow, William R. 


(Fulton State Hosp., Mo. i 


Authoritarian attitudes 
toward women, and their correlates. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 49, 113-123.—2 forms of antiwoman 


authoritarianism were analyzed: openly subordinat- 
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ing attitudes toward women and chivalrous attitudes 
toward women. “Chivalrous attitudes, far from be- 
ing the opposite of openly subordinating attitudes 
toward women, were seen as generally supporting 
the latter. ... Two new attitude scales were con- 
structed and standardized to measure each pattern 
of anti-woman authoritarianism.” —J. C. Franklin. 
4788. Sjöstrand, Wilhelm. Some experimental 
contributions to illustrate the delimiting of in- 
terest and attitude as psychological phenomena. 
Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 309-325.—The hy- 
potheses: (a) Ss with attitudes toward unknown 
phenomena who experience negative results with 
these phenomena will exhibit a diminishing degree 
of both interest and attitude in them; (b) a S who 
expresses both interest and attitude toward different 
wellknown activities and later carries out one of 
these will later show a lower degree of interest but 
a stable attitude. The first hypothesis was verified 
with adults; the second was verified in adults but 
only partly in. children.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 
4789. Zajonc, К. B, & Morrissette, J. (U. 
Michigan) The role of uncertainty in cognitive 
change. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 168- 
175.—Cognitive change was hypothesized to be re- 
lated to level of S's feeling of uncertainty. Judg- 
ments of a photographic stimulus under varying 
conditions of feedback and quality of stimulus were 
elicited. The results indicated that change in judg- 
ment (cognitive change) is associated with change 
in level of uncertainty, and the conditions of cog- 
nitive change were similar to the Lewinian con- 
ceptualization of social change—G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 4992, 4994, 4996, 5009, 5177, 
5325) 


Measurement 


4790. Balogh, Joseph K., & Mueller, Mary Ann. 
(Bowling Green State U.) A scaling technique for 
measuring social attitudes toward capital punish- 
ment. Sociol. soc. Res., 1960, 45, 24-26.—A. modi- 
fied Thurstone Equal-Appearing Interval Scale of 
15 items was devised and used without validation. 
A sample of 25 policemen more strongly favored 
capital punishment than a sample of 25 persons 
from the general population.—C. W. Page. 

4791. Brengelmann, Johannes Cs & Brengel- 
mann, Leo. (State Dept. Institutions & Agencies, 
Woodbine, N. J.). Deutsche Validierung von Fra- 
gebogen dogmatischer und intoleranter Haltun- 
gen. [Validation of questionnaires of dogmatic 
and intolerant attitudes in German.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol, 1960, 7, 451-471.—Using the same pro- 
cedures as previously (see 35: 764), German scales 
of dogmatic and intolerant attitudes were developed 
and validated. The results were compared with 
corresponding English and French studies. —W. J. 
Koppitz. ; 

4792. Cooper, Joseph B. & Pollock, David. 
(San Jose State Coll.) The identification of preju- 
dicial attitudes by the galvanic skin response. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 241-245.—53 Ss under- 
went 4 different tests in the 3rd study in a series 
"designed to test the prevalently held view that 
when prejudicial-attitudes are brought into play 
they are affectively supported.” Results of this 
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study confirmed the findings obtained in the previous 
experiments, all supporting this hypothesis—J. C. 
Franklin. 

4793. Diab, Lutfy N. (American U. Beirut, 
Lebanon) Authoritarianism and prejudice іп 
Near-Eastern students attending American uni- 
versities. J. soc. Psychol, 1959, 50, 175-187.—23 
Christian and 47 Moslem upper-middle-class Arabs 
studying engineering in Oklahoma and Texas were 
administered the F Scale, the Traditional Family 
Ideology Scale, and a revised Bogardus Social Dis- 
tance Scale “applying to four minority groups in 
the Arab World (Armenians( Kurds, Jews, and 
Circassians).”  Authoritarianism was found to be 
"significantly related to traditional family ideology 

. and to prejudice toward Jews" but not to preju- 
dice toward the other 3 minority groups. "Personal 
loss at the hands of an out-group" did not appear 
to "increase hostility toward that out-group more 
than is revealed by other members who did not suffer 
any such losses." (22 ref.)—J. C. Franklin. 

4794. Hertz, Marguerite R., Friedman, I., Pao- 
lino, A., & Friedman, Gladys. (Western Reserve 
U.) Mental patients and civil rights: A study 
of opinions of mental patients on social and 
political issues. J. Hlth. hum. Behav., 1960, 1, 251- 
258.—“The present survey of the political and social 
opinions of a group of hospitalized mental patients 
was undertaken to determine whether their opinions 
were unlike those of non-patients. The results lend 
strong support to the view that group differences 
are not marked and suggest that the disenfranchise- 
ment of mental patients needs careful re-evaluation." 
—C. T. Morgan. 

4795. Jahoda, Gustav. (Glasgow U., Scotland) 
Nationality preferences and national stereotypes 
in Ghana before independence. J. soc. Psychol, 
1959, 50, 165-174.—"An interview study was car- 
ried out with 214 adult Gold Coast Africans of 
varying levels of education. The resulting rankings 
of various nationalities turned out to be closely sim- 
ilr to corresponding figures in western countries. 
It was suggested that the basic cause of the simi- 
larities is to be sought in the educational system, 
which operated as a channel for the transmission of 
British values. Some reference was made to the 
special position of the Syrians, who form a target 
for negative stereotypes resembling those held else- 
where about Jews and Negroes.”—J. C. Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 4276, 4730, 4852) 


Change 


4796. Brehm, J. W. (Duke U.) Attitudinal 
consequences of commitment to unpleasant be- 
havior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 379-383. 
—“This study tested a ‘nonobvious’ hypothesis de- 
rived from Festinger’s theory of cognitive disso- 
nance: given the fact that a person is committed to 
an unpleasant behavior, he tends to increase his dis- 
liking for that behavior more if he is exposed to 
information against engaging in it than if he is 
exposed to information favorable to engaging in it. 
... the... hypothesis... was — supported."—G. 
H. Frank. 

4797. Goldstein, Jacob. (New School Social Re- 
search) The relative advantages and limitations 
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of the panel and successive-sample techniques in 
analysis of opinion change. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 305-320.—Comments are made on the theory 
and practice of these techniques, and suggestions 
are made for handling problems of population turn- 
over. (33 ref.) —J. C. Franklin. 


4798. Greenberg, H., Marvin, C., & Bivins, B. 
(Mayor's Committee Human Relations, Elizabeth, 
N. J.) Authoritarianism as a variable in motiva- 
tion to attend college. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 
81-85.—On the assumptions that the “authoritarian 
personality would be less likely to seek knowledge" 
and that "the less authoritarian mind, everything be- 
ing equal, would be more likely to seek higher educa- 
tion" the F Scale was administered to West Texas 
high school and college students. Significant decline 
in authoritarianism accompanied increasing educa- 
tion. High school seniors planning to attend college 
were less authoritarian than those not planning to. 
College freshmen were less authoritarian than high 
school seniors planning to attend college. “Research 
is needed to investigate the possibility that high 
authoritarianism may be positively correlated with 
scholastic failure."—J. C. Franklin. 


4799. Greenberg, Herbert, & Fare, Don. (May- 
ors Committee Human Relations, Elizabeth, N. J.) 
An investigation of several variables as determi- 
nants of authoritarianism. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
49, 105-111.—F Scale scores indicate that "eastern 
high school and college students are significantly 
more democratic in attitude than those in the south- 
west" Regardless of school level "whites exhibit 
less authoritarianism than Negroes.” Among other 
findings leading the author to conclude that the F 
Scale is a "valuable asset to the field of psychology" 
are "segregated education appears to produce more 
authoritarianism, arts and science majors exhibit 
significantly less authoritarianism than any other 
major grouping, and college appears to have а 
democratizing effect on personality as does increased 
classification." —J. C. Franklin. 


4800. Klein, E. B. (Columbia U.) Stylistic com- 
ponents of response as related to attitude change. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1275.—Abstract. 


4801. Lifton, Robert Jay. Thought reform and 
the psychology of totalism: A study of “brain- 
washing” in China. New York: Norton, 1961. 
x, 510 p. $6.95.—Research in Hong Kong, 1954-55, 
is the basis for case studies of Western and СШ 
Ss from Communist China. Varying degrees о 
response to thought control techniques are describe . 
Attitude-change “according to an imposed idealog- 
ical myth" is contrasted with “open” personal change, 
“a commitment made autonomously and in the face 
of alternatives.” The menace of thought control is 
stressed. The appendix contains the confession 0b- 
tained from a Chinese intellectual. (19 p. refi = 
R. Tyson. "i 

4802. McGuire, W. J. (U. Illinois) Cognitive 
consistency and attitude change. J. abnorm. dd 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 345-353.— The effect of temp 
presentation of ideas, consistency of presented al 


tude, and wishful thinking ‘on the logicalness о. 
thinking was investigated. The results hor 


cussed in relation to previous empirical an! 
retical research.—G. H. Frank. 
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4803. McGuire, W. J. (U. Illinois) Direct and 
indirect persuasive effects of dissonance-produc- 
ing messages. J. abmorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
354-358.—'"'Several hypotheses regarding the effec- 
tiveness of persuasive messages were derived from 
Festinger's ‘Theory of Cognitive Dissonance’ It 
was predicted that messages would be effective in 
changing opinions on the explicit issues to the ex- 
tent that they argued in dissonance-reducing direc- 
tions; and on related, unmentioned issues, to the 
extent that they argued in a dissonance-increasing 
direction. It was further predicted that the dis- 
sonance-reducing changes would show a slower rate 
of temporal decay after the communication. . . . 
Both predictions . . . were confirmed.”—G. Н. 
Frank. 

4804. Mann, John H. (New York U.) The dif- 
ferential nature of prejudice reduction. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 52, 339-343.—The study considered the 
functional dependence of the cognitive, affective, and 
behavioral components of racial prejudice. The Ss 
of this inquiry were 78 students participating in a 
graduate course in education. Each S was randomly 
assigned to a 6-man group. These groups met in 
leaderless group discussion 4 times a week over a 
3-week period. During the 1st and 3rd week 3 
questionnaires designed to measure affective, cog- 
nitive, and behavioral aspects of prejudice were given 
to all Ss. Pre-post difference scores were computed 
for each S on each measure and these difference 
scores were intercorrelated. The results of this 
analysis indicated that (a) the cognitive measure 
of prejudice decreased significantly during the course 
of the group experience and (b) there was no func- 
tional dependence between cognitive, affective, and 
behavioral components of racial prejudice—Author 
abstract. 


4805. Singer, R. D. (U. Pennsylvania) The ef- 
fects of verbal reinforcement of pro-democratic 
responses upon subsequent expression of authori- 
tarian opinions and social prejudice. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 973.— Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 4748) 


Group PROCESSES 


4806. Altman, L, & McGinnies, E. (U. Mary- 
land) Interpersonal perception and communica- 
tion in discussion groups of varied attitudinal 
composition. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 60, 
390-395.—' "The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the effects of various degrees of minority- 
majority conditions on member behavior during the 
course of group discussions and to ascertain some 
of the relationships between various aspects of the 
Interpersonal perceptions and discussion behavior. 
‚+. The results . . „ indicated an intimate linkage 
etween interpersonal perceptions and discussion be- 
havior... , The findings lend some support, as well 
as some qualifications, to Festinger's conclusions re- 


fring influence effects in small groups."—G. H. 


4807. Berkowitz, L. (U. Wisconsin) Repeated 
Tustrations and expectations in hostility arousal. 
J. abuorm, soc. Psychol, 1960, 60, 422-429.— Two 
experiments were devised to test predictions devel- 
ped on the basis of an earlier investigation. . . - 
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(wherein) it was found that the partner's act had 
its greatest effect on S's final attitude toward him 
when it was inconsistent with the partner's earlier 
behavior. .. . The... experiment reported here 
+.» obtained essentially similar results... (sug- 
gesting) that unexpected frustrations produce a 
stronger aggressive reaction than anticipated frustra- 
tions because, as a result of the hypothesized con- 
trast effect, the former probably are evaluated as 
being more severe."—G. Н. Frank. 


4808. Borgatta, Edgar F., & Guerrin, Robert F. 
(Cornell U.) The two-person group: Some notes 
on theory and research. Sociol. soc. Res., 1960, 
45, 3-13.—An analysis of the 2-person group is made 
by partialing profiles of individuals and of groups 
on a number of theoretically relevant criteria. The 
expectation that agreement or disagreement on the 
discussion topic might have an impact on the inter- 
action profile of the group was not supported. 
Groups tend to interact at a rate that is a maximum 
for the type of problem involved.—C. W. Page. 

4809. deCharms, Richard, & Rosenbaum, Mil- 
ton E. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Status 
variables and matching behavior. J. Pers., 1960, 
28, 492-502.—‘“Seventy-two Ss [naval-aviation ca- 
dets] participated in a conformity experiment where 
matching behavior was the dependent measure. Al- 
though evidence indicated the efficacy of manipula- 
tion of the independent variables of status and re- 
vocability of status, they were not found to be 
directly related to matching behavior. The S's self- 
esteem was found to be related to matching in two 
independent samples, There was tentative evidence 
that revocability of high status may augment match- 
ing behavior in comparison with other conditions, 
and that telling a high self-esteem person that he 
has low status may decrease his matching behavior.” 
—G. T. Lodge. 

4810. Derossi, F. Z. Analisi di un piccolo 
gruppo e sua utilità per l'azione didattica. [Anal- 
ysis of a small group and its usefulness for peda- 
gogic action.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 35-50.— 
The equalitarian or authoritarian attitudes and roles 
of each group member are related to his sociometric 
position in the group.—L. L’Abate. 

4811. De Soto, C. B. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Learning a social structure. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 417-421.—"By means of a learning 
experiment it was shown that a social structure is 
easiest to learn when it possesses the mathematical 
properties people expect in it. People attribute the 
properties of asymmetry, transivity, and complete- 
ness (the properties of an ordering) to the relation 
"nfluences If a social structure formed of the 
relation ‘influences’ has these properties, they learn 
it readily."—G. H. Frank. 

4812. Deutsch, M., & Krauss, R. M. (Bell Tele- , 
phone Lab. Murray Hill N. J.) , The effect of 
threat upon interpersonal bargaining. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 181-189.—The effect of threat 
on the process of bargaining was investigated ex- 
perimentally by asking Ss to imagine proceeding 
across a certain route on a map and having various 
experiences. Threat was seen to affect bargaining 
detrimentally. In that regard, cooperative ventures 
were seen to be safer than competitive ones.—G. 


Frank. 
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4813. DiVesta, Francis ], & Cox, Landon. 
(Syracuse U.) Some dispositional correlates of 
conformity behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 
259-268.—This study presents the relationships be- 
tween conformity, as measured by use of a modified 
Crutchfield apparatus, and several personality vari- 
ables. Significant positive correlations were found 
with motivational measures including affiliative ori- 
entation, need for achievement, and ideology of con- 
formity. Significant negative correlations were re- 
ported with age and measures of intellectual ability. 
Women tended to conform more than men to the 
unanimous majority. Self-ratings on an adjective 
check-list successfully discriminated between inde- 
pendent Ss and yielding Ss. No significant rela- 
tionship was found between conformity and either 
anxiety or group affiliation. The findings suggest 
that several characteristics, rather than a single gen- 
eral characteristic, are related to conformity.— 
Author abstract. 


4814. Dupuis, A. M. (Marquette U.) Group 
dynamics: Philosophical presuppositions. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 247-260.—0On searching examina- 
tion this author concludes that the group dynamics 
movement in psychology rests upon the following 
assumptions: “ontological concept of change under- 
lies . . . concept of reality. ... An explicit es- 
pousal of a naturalistic, deterministic world-view. 
‚ . . Knowing is primarily a matter of solving prob- 
lems that arise in the environment. . . . All values 

* are relative to the time, place, and altered circum- 
stances within the groups. . . . Social values, espe- 
cially social democracy, are first in the hierarchy of 
values. . . . The school is the agency of reform.” 
(53 ref.)—J. C. Franklin. 


4815. Exline, Ralph V. (U. Delaware) Effects 
of sex, norms, and affiliation motivation upon ac- 
curacy of perception of interpersonal preferences. 
J. Pers. 1960, 28, 397-412. —24 groups of. five 
persons each participated in an experiment designed 
to explore possible reasons for an earlier reported 
superiority of females over males in accurate per- 
ception of interpersonal preferences in discussion 
groups [see 33: 960]. . . . Analysis of variance was 
used to test the effects of sex upon n [need] affilia- 
tion, and the effects of sex, n affiliation, and group 
norms concerning the importance of being aware of 
interpersonal affect upon accuracy in perceiving 
interpersonal preferences. The findings were... 
1. Women gave significantly more affiliation re- 
sponses to a semiprojective test than did men... . 
2. Significant differences in accurate perception of 
interpersonal preferences were found only for the 
interaction of affiliation and norms. . . . 3. When 
the perceptual error score was subdivided into . . . 
self as referent and others as referents, no significant 
differences in self-referent error were found, whereas 
other-referent error . . . showed a significant affil- 
iation-norm interaction."—G. T. Lodge. 


4816. Jonassen, Christen T., & Peres, Sher- 
wood Н.  Interrelationships of dimensions of 
community systems: А factor analysis of eighty- 
two variables. Columbus, O.: Ohio State Univer. 
Press, 1960. іх, 47 р. $2.50.—Factors were sought 
which would account for the variance in 82 dimen- 
sions of 88 county community systems. Through 
the use of the modified group centroid method of 
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factor analysis, 7 factors were extracted from the 
correlation matrix. Rotation of these factors to 
achieve simple structure was undertaken. The 7 
factors, based on an interpretation of the factor load- 
ings, were named as follows: urbanism, welfare, 
influx, poverty, magnicomplexity, educational effort, 
and proletarianism. Although the factors were pre- 
dominantly orthogonal there was some overlapping. 
Urbanism emerged as the most general of all fac- 
tors but was not considered a "general factor" in 
the strict interpretation of the term.—E. F. Gardner. 

4817. Kogan, Nathan; Tagiuri, Renato, & Por- 
tis, Bernard, Jr. (Harvard U.) Perception of 
reciprocity and the grouping principle. J. soc. 
Psychol, 1959, 49, 27-32.—A paper and pencil 
perceptual experiment confirmed "that the visibility 
of reciprocally oriented lines is greater than the 
visibility of lines not involved in reciprocal pairs." 
Since the "perceptual principle of good continua- 
tion" was employed in the experiment the resulting 
"evidence increases the legitimacy of proposing the 
grouping principle as a hypothetical explanation for 
the high visibility of mutual interpersonal choices." 
—J. C. Franklin. 

4818. Lanzetta, John T., & Kanareff, Vera T. 
(U. Delaware) Some social factors affecting the 
choice of an "imitative" response in a probability 
learning situation. USAF WADD tech Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-196. 54 p.—7 studies are reported concerning 
the frequency of occurrence of an imitative response 
in a 2-choice probability learning situation as a 
function of the characteristics of the task and the 
choices ostensibly made by a partner. S had the 
option of either agreeing or disagreeing with a 
"partner's" response (which was actually controlled 
by the E). One of these modes of behavior would 
maximize the probability of success. In addition, 
several methods were used to induce attitudinal sets 
concerning the legitimacy of the imitative behavior. 
Results support predictions from a modified de- 
cision theory framework. The extent of utilization 
of an imitative response is a positive function of 
its instrumental value and the amount of reward 
obtained. The effects of the attitudinal sets depend 
on the experimental procedures employed. Reasons 
for the inconsistent results and relevancy of social 
learning are discussed.—G. E. Rowland. 

4819. Lott, B. E., & Lott, A. J. (Kentucky State 
Coll.) The formation of positive attitudes towar 
group members. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 
61, 297-300.—“Three-member groups of children 
played a game in which some members were Te- 
warded and others were not. On a later sociometric 
test, outside of the game situation, rewarded Ss 
сһозе a significantly greater proportion of their 
fellow group members than did the nonrewarded 
Ss. These results were predicted from general prin- 
ciples of S-R learning theory."—G. Frank. 

4820. Madden, Joseph M. (Personnel Lab., 
Lackland AFB, Tex.) Personal preferences an 
conformity. J. soc. Psychol. 1960, 52, 269-277.— 
Personal preferences, as represented by judgments 9 
beauty, were found to be susceptible to conformity 
pressures exerted by the social background. ^ 
social background composed of 3 in number €x- 
erted a maximum of influence which was not = 
creased when the number comprising the backgrout 
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was increased to 5. Influence exerted was greater 
when an attempt was made to lower judgments of 
beauty than when an attempt was made to raise the 
judgments. These results are explained in terms of 
adaptation-level theory—Author abstract, 


4821. Mertn, Anneliese. (Liebiggasse 5, Vienna, 
Austria) Validitátsuntersuchung zum soziomet- 
rischen test. [Validity study of the sociometric 
test.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 631-641.— 
Teacher judgment, behavior observation, and test 
results were correlated. The results seem to be 
strongly influenced by the actual social situation in 
the rural public schools where the test was given. 
Therefore, they were not very stable. An increase 
of items on the test may bring more valid results. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

4822. Reilly, М. St. A, Commins, W. D. & 
Stefic, E. C. (Catholic U. America) The comple- 
mentarity of personality needs in friendship choice. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 292-294.—Theo- 
retical (Murray, Rogers) and empirical (Winch, et 
al.) data suggested that friendship involves a “com- 
plementary relationship of mutual need satisfaction." 
Edwards and Allport-Vernon scores and their inter- 
correlation did not confirm this hypothesis. The 
configuration of needs of friends as they were in 
actuality (their own performance on the tests) and 
as they were phenomenally experienced (predicted 
performance of friends) showed no consistent simi- 
larity or dissimilarity, although there was a minor 
trend for friends to be perceived as possessing simi- 
lar traits as oneself and actually to be slightly simi- 
lar to Ss in values held.—G. Frank. 


4823. Rosenberg, S. (Bell Telephone Lab., Mur- 
ray Hill, N. J.) Cooperative behavior in dyad as 
a function of reinforcement parameters. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 318-333.—“Reinforce- 
ment parameters for a dyadic cooperative situation 
were defined and varied in a series of three experi- 
ments... . Each S was required to perform the 
simple motor response of turning a small concealed 
knob in a series of 50 trials. A reinforcing stimulus 
was delivered to each S separately after each trial. 
pt. The degree to which optimal cooperative be- 
havior . . . developed in these situations, was studied 
as a dependent variable. . . . Other experimental 
parameters were suggested and the implications of 
e. .. for analysis were sketched"—G. Н. 

Tani, 


4824. Shaw, M. E. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) A note concerning homogeneity of mem- 
bership and group problem solving. J. abmorm. 
хос. Psychol, 1960, 60, 448-450.—Effect of group 
Structure on group efficiency in problem-solving 
Situations was investigated primarily to test the 
assumption of a previous investigator that his results 
were generalizable beyond the limited (college) 
Sample employed. The present research suggests 
that they аге not.—G. H. Frank. ; 
‚4825. Sherwood, Clarence E, & Walker, Wil- 
liam S. (Columbia U.) Role differentiation in 
real groups: An extrapolation of a laboratory 
small-group research finding. Sociol. soc. Res. 
1960, 45, 14-17.—From a review of relevant litera- 
ture 2 hypotheses are drawn: (a) Group structures 
yary in terms of permitted range of variability. (b) 

€ less the already existing or imposed role differ- 
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entiation pattern, the greater the similarity in the 
findings of small-group interaction research involv- 
ing natural groups and research groups.—C. W. 
Page. 

4826. Solomon, L. (New York U.) The influ- 
ence of some types of power relationships and 
game strategies upon the development of inter- 
personal trust. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 
223-230.—'"The present study sought to determine 
how a player in different positions of relative power 
could exercise this power in the form of various 
game playing strategies so as to induce an individ- 
ualistic S to adapt to a cooperative orientation." 
The greater the power S experiences over another, 
the more trusting he can permit himself to be; S 
will respond differently to varying degrees of co- 
operativeness in another under conditions of equal 
power.—G. Frank. 

4827. Stotland, Ezra. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Determinants of attraction to groups. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 49, 71-80.—Under experimental condi- 
tions, "subjects who succeeded on tasks given them 
in a group were more attracted to it than those who 
did not. Groups which expected low levels of per- 
formance from its members on tasks relevant to 
achieving the group's goal were more attractive than 
the average degree of attraction to other groups 
which had higher levels of expectations or whose 
expectations were about tasks not relevant to the 
group's goal. The effect of failure on an individual 
task in making a group less attractive was confined 
to persons of low self-esteem, and did not occur 
among persons of high selí-esteem."—J. C. Franklin. 

4828. von Cranach, Mario L. (Seewiesen, Kreis 
Starnberg) Experimente zur Urteilsbildung in 
strukturierten Gruppen. [Experiments towards 
formation of judgment in structured groups.] Z. 
exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 427-450.—Individual 
and group estimates of autokinetic movements were 
compared. The same public school pupils who had 
estimated the movement in single sessions were 
placed according to their sociogram in different 
groups. The influence of high ranking Ss and adap- 
tation to the majority response seemed to be the 
strongest factors in determining group responses. 
No convergence of the group result could be ob- 
tained in groups without definite structure—W. J. 
Koppitz. sa 

4829. Walters, Richard H., Marshall, William 
E, & Shooter, J. Richard. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Anxiety, isolation, and susceptibility to social in- 
fluence. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 518-529,—“ Thirty-six 
adolescent boys were assigned to one of four condi- 
tions: isolated anxious; isolated nonanxious; non- 
isolated anxious; nonisolated nonanxious. Each S 
was tested for suggestibility in the autokinetic situ- 
ation before and after exposure to the experimental 
condition. Anxious Ss showed a greater increase In 
suggestibility, in response to contrary judgments, 
than did nonanxious Ss. They were also more 
quickly conditioned to give a specific class of judg- 
ments, No differences were found between isolated 
and nonisolated Ss.” (21 ref.) —G. T. Lodge. 

4830. Willis,R. (U. Wisconsin) Stimulus pool- 
ing and social perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 365-373.— "The effects of. stimulus pooling 
on judgments of personal attractiveness were in- 
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vestigated in an orthogonal factorial design, using 
as stimulus components identification type photo- 
graphs which had been previously scaled on attrac- 
tiveness. . . . The implications of the findings for 
(a) social perception . . . and (b) group judgment 
were considered."—G. H. Frank. 

4831. Zander, Alvin; Stotland, Ezra, & Wolfe, 
Donald. (U. Michigan) Unity of group, identi- 
fication with group, and self-esteem of members. 
J. Pers., 1960, 28, 463-478.—A 2-stage experiment 
was conducted. In the Ist, either high or low 
unity was created in small laboratory groups, and М% 
were made to succeed and the other % to fail on a 
task requiring interdependent relations among all 
members. In the 2d stage all members worked on 
individual tasks in private and % were made to 
succeed and % to fail. Effects on Ss’ self-evalua- 
tions in both stages were studied. The following 
predictions were supported: (a) “The greater the 
unity of the group, the more members evaluate 
themselves in accord with the degree of success . . . 
of their group.” (b) “There is a stronger tendency 
in failing groups . . . to remove the conditions that 
make it possible for group identification to occur." 
(c) "Members of failing groups with high unity 
have less confidence in approaching private tasks 
(similar to the group's task) than do members of 
successful groups with high unity, or of failing 
groups with low unity."—G. T. Lodge. 

4832. Zolman, James F. Wolf, Irvin S, & 
Fisher, Seymour. (Denison U.) Distance and 
conformity in continuous social influence inter- 
actions. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 251-257.— This 
experiment was a continuation of research aimed at 
specifying the relations between measures of social 
influence (movement and conformity) and distance 
(size of discrepancy) in continuous social interaction 
Situations. Pairs of Ss were required to judge the 
number of paratroopers seen in 2 successively ex- 
posed photographs. The amount of intertrial social 
influence between the 2 photos was experimentally 
manipulated. Under the given conditions, conform- 
ity was a decreasing monotonic function of distance. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4477, 4786, 4796) 


LEADERSHIP 


4833. Manheim, Henry L. (Arizona State Coll., 
Tempe) Personality differences of members of 
two political parties. J. soc, Psychol, 1959, 50, 
261—268.—28 organization Democrats and 22 Re- 
publicans were administered the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey. "Eighty per cent of all 
the mean scores... fell in the ‘most favorable’ 
category, with only one score in the ‘least favorable’ 
group. All others were ‘neutral.’ From this it is 
inferred that these politically active people exhibit 
temperament characteristics which differ from the 
general population."—J. C. Franklin. 


4834. Willower, Donald J. Leadership styles 
and leaders’ perceptions of subordinates. J. educ. 
sociol., 1960, 34, 58-64—An instrument was de- 
veloped to classify principals as idieographic or 
nomethetic; another instrument was developed to 
determine professionalism. 41 administrators classi- 
fied 66 principals as idiographic, 43 as nomethetic, 
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and 105 as neither. It was determined at the .01 level 
of confidence that both administrators, and principals 
that are idiographic tend to view their subordinates 
as more professional than nomoethic administrators 
and principals. It was found in both categories 
that the younger principal viewed teachers as less 
professional than older principals did—W. E. Hall, 


CoMMUNICATION 


4835. Schwartz, Jack. The portrayal of edu- 
cators in motion pictures. J. educ. Sociol, 1960, 
34, 82-90.—The purpose of this study was to de- 
scribe the educator's role as portrayed in certain 
motion pictures. 81 feature motion pictures produced 
in the United States which portray an educator as 
either a major or minor character were analyzed. 
When interacting with students, teachers were por- 
trayed as extremely congenial or extremely aggres- 
sive and violent. It was concluded that the motion 
picture industry is perpetuating an unsympathetic 
image of the educator—W. E. Hall. 

4836. Zajonc, R. B. (U. Michigan) The proc- 
ess of cognitive tuning in communication. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1960, 61, 159-167.—To test 
the effect of mental set on thinking and communica- 
tion, Ss were asked to describe an individual from 
а "letter" written to a potential employer by a "job 
applicant." Impressions of the personality of the 
"letter writer" were elicited under several condi- 
tions: (a) S was asked to communicate his findings 
to another (but unknown) group; (b) S was the 
recipient of such information; and (c) S was asked 
to communicate findings to, on the one hand, or be the 
recipient of findings from, on the other, a "group" 
with attitudes known to be contrary to those ex- 
pressed by S. Being a "transmitter" or "receiver," 
as well as incongruence of "other group" attitudes, 
affected the impression formed and communcated.— 
G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 4664, 4803, 4806) 


EsrHETICS 


4837. Cazden, Norman. Musical intervals and 
simple number ratios. J. Res. music Educ., 1959, 
7, 197-220.—An interval may be esthetically dis- 
sonant while mathematically consonant and vice 
versa, and the assumed correspondence between de- 
gree of consonance and simplicity of ratio in the 
vibration frequencies does not hold strictly even 
in the narrow sense of measurement. “But the con- 
nection between musical intervals and simple number 
ratios has also other dimensions than the physical. 
Granted that the acoustic phenomena expressible as 
simple number ratios are objectively real, just how 
do they affect our hearing and recognition of musica 
relations, and just how do we become aware of and 
respond to them on the level required for judgment 
of musical consonance?”—D. S. Higbee. 

4838. Gordon, Erwin E. An approach to the 
quantitative study of dynamics. J. Res. ж 
Educ., 1960, 8, 23-30—Performances by 8 hig 
school bands at the Northern California State t 
Festival in 1951 were recorded and rated for levels 
of loudness and softness from measurements on an 
oscillograph. Considerable differences were foun 
in the dynamic ranges of the various bands, а 
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dynamic contrast was shown to be a major factor in 
the official festival ratings of over-all excellence.— 
D. S. Higbee. 


4839. Jacobs, Camille. Psychology of music: 
Some European studies. Acta psychol, Amst., 
1960, 17, 273-297.—24 studies are reviewed cover- 
ing the process of musical composition, the genesis 
of musical Gestalts, composition of songs, types of 
text chosen for these, perception of musical struc- 
tures, the tonality phenomenon, testing musical abil- 
ity and appreciation. and the prognostic value of 
music tests, perception of tones, and the consonance 
problem —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4840, Knapp, Robert H., Brimmer, Janet, & 
White, Martha. (Wesleyan U.) Educational 
level, class status, and aesthetic preference. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 277-284.—In a study of the 
relationships between socioeconomic level of parents 
and their adolescent children’s aesthetic preferences, 
52 high school students rated their preferences for 
each of 30 tartans in the Knapp Tartan Test. Re- 
sults warranted the conclusions “that middle class 
adolescents prefer those tartan designs which are 
characterized by complexity of design and by the 
absence of saturated color and striking contrast, 
that lower class adolescents give greater preference 
to tartan designs of simple massive configuration and 
probably saturated color and strong contrast, and 
that the preference of younger children for tartan 
designs is more similar to those of lower and more 
dissimilar to those of middle class adolescents."— 
J. C. Franklin. 


4841. Knapp, Robert H., & Green, Samuel. 
(Wesleyan U.) Preferences for styles of abstract 
art and their personality correlates. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 396-402—A test of esthetic preference 
was administered to 120 undergraduate male students, 
who recorded their preferences on a 7-point scale. 
5 factors were extracted from the intercorrelated 
ratings, “Preference for each of these five styles 
was correlated with the MMPI, Strong Vocational 
Inventory and the Allport-Vernon scales. A number 
of significant relationships emerge indicating that 
patterns of aesthetic preference for this material is 
Significantly related to established personality meas- 
ures,"—4. F. Greenwald. О 
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4842. Antsyferova, L. I. O teorii lichnosti v 
tabotakh Kurta Levina. [On the theory of per- 
eu in the works of Kurt Lewin.] op. Psi- 

m 1960, 6(6), 149-158.—Kurt Lewin's system 
5: psychology is explained and its strengths and 
шее. appraised. The experimental facts 
pee deserve attention, although fault can be 
dnd with the theory underlying ћет.—/. D. Lon- 


M Garcia-Vicente, J. (Madrid, Rome) "Le 
Ray Lowenfeld Test" parmi les noirs de l- 

po. [The Lowenfeld Mosaic Test among An- 
gola Negroes] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 77-91. 
m" esults obtained with the Lowenfeld Mosaic test 
lo sample of 56 Ss drawn partly from a boarding 
К ool and partly from the area around а mission in 

ngola are analyzed. All made use of abstract pat- 
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terns. The distribution of times is given along 
with data on the number and types of designs. Ques- 
tions are raised as to the effects of culture on the 
results.—W. W. Wattenberg. 


4844, Shneidman, E. S. (VA Center, Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Symposium on Current aspects of 
the problem of validity: Suggestions for the de- 
lineation of validation studies. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 259-262—The author suggests that in 
any validity study there should be a clear statement 
of the validity for whom, for when, for which, for 
what, and how.—D. J. Wack. 


4845. Tolor, Alexander. (Fairfield State Hosp., 
Newton, Conn.) The “meaning” of the Bender- 
Gestalt Test designs: A study in the use of the 
semantic differential. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 433- 
438.—“Twenty scales of the semantic differential 
were administered to 8 undergraduate college stu- 
dents in evaluating the Bender configurations. . . . 
There were no sex differences as related to the 
meanings attributed to the designs. However, there 
were marked differences with which the various 
Bender stimuli lent themselves to categorization. 
`. It was concluded that there is no consistent 
association between the difficulty level of the Bender 
figures, as determined by the facility with which 
each is recalled, and the connotative meanings as- 
signed to them." —4. F. Greenwald. 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


4846. Knapp, Robert H. (Wesleyan U.) A 
study of the metaphor. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 
389-395.—6 metaphor scales dealing with time, love, 
death, success, conscience, and self-image were ad- 
ministered to 136 women and 87 men. In the main, 
differences between the responses of the 2 sexes 
were insignificant. “. . . the significance of this 
study lies primarily in setting forth a new device, 
semi-projective in character, for the evaluation of 
attitudes dealing with macroscopic aspects of life 
orientation.”—A. F. Greenwald. 

4847. Kuraishi, Seiichi; Kato, Masahide, & Tsu- 
jioka, Bien. (Kyoto U., Japan). Development of 
the *Uchida-Kraepelin Psychodiagnostic Test” in 
. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 104-109.— "The 
"Uchida-Kraepelin Psychodiagnostic Test’ is the most 
original personality test which has been developed 
by Japanese psychologists. . » . The test consists of 
two parts. In the first half, subjects must make con- 
tinuous additions for 15 minutes after 2 minutes 
... And after a pause for 5 minutes they 


ractice. 

Vase work again in the second half for 10 or 1 

minutes. This test aims to diagnose the tempera- 
he basis of addition 


mental aspect of personality on t 


quite effectively for the preve! 
traffic or factories as well as f 
nosis of temperamental traits. 


Morgan. 
4848. Liggett, John. Une nouvelle méthode 
our l'étude de l'expérience sociale. [A new 


method of studying social experience.] Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1960, 10, 117-128.—A test consisting of 
7 optically distorted photographs was given to 

out-patient psychiatric Ss and 50 normal Ss. They 
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were asked for their spontaneous comments, and 
then queried as to the characteristics of the person 
portrayed, his role, and his troubles. They were 
next presented with pairs of photographs and asked 
to choose the better, the more dominant, the more 
nervous, and the one which better resembled the S. 
Tables were given comparing the responses of the 
2 groups of Ss.—W. W. Wattenberg. 


4849. Muthayya, B.C. (U. Madras, India) Re- 
liability of a new Picture-Frustration Study. J. 
Psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 116-120.—A new 
P-F Study developed for the age groups of 13-18 
years shows good reliability. The median percentage 
of agreement between 2 independent raters was 89% 
and the coefficients of reliability (test-retest) ranged 
from .36 to .70.—U. Pareek. 


4850. Pascal, G. R., & Jenkins W. O. (U. 
Tennessee) The Hunter-Pascal Concept Forma- 
tion Test: An experimental approach to the meas- 
urement of cortical capacity. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 159-163—Utilizes delayed reaction and 
double alternation problems of Hunter. Data pre- 
sented for 175 Ss ranging in age from under 2 years 
through age 22. On the fundamental problems of 
delayed reaction and double-alternation, perform- 
ance has been found to be related to phylogenetic 
development and maturation in human Ss. Some 
fundamental capacity being assessed which is not 
tapped by usual tests of intelligence. “Some of the 
common psychological constructs that could be ap- 
plied to the ability to perform on the test are free- 
dom from distractibility, learning, retention, and 
flexibility. Data are presented showing the relation- 
ship between test performance and CA, MA, IQ, 
sex, and the psychotic-neurotic dichotomy. Some 
statistical aspects of the test are reported.”—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 


4851. Porteus, S. D. La mémoire subconsciente 
et sa mesure. [Subconscious memory and its meas- 
urement.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 139-150— 
A new measurement, not related to intelligence, and 
derived from the Porteus Maze Test is described. 
Termed the Rigidity-Flexibility score, it is based 
upon ratings of similarities noted when the maze 
for Year 11 is given again after completion of the 
extended series. The rationale and significance of 
the measure is discussed. Instructions for scoring 
and plates to be used in assigning rating scores are 
presented.—]W. W. Wattenberg. 


4852. Yuker, Н. E., Block, J. R., & Campbell, 
W. J. (Abilities, Inc., Albertson, N. Y.) A scale 
to measure attitudes toward disabled persons. 
Hum. resources Stud., 1960, No. 5. 14 p—"The 
ATDP [Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons] has 
been administered to over 1200 persons and evidence 
has been presented that it is both reliable and valid 
for use with either disabled or non-disabled persons. 
... With physically normal subjects, high accept- 
ance of the disabled was found to be related to sev- 
eral estimates of degree of contact with disabled 
persons. In addition, physically normal subjects 
tend to score lower on the ATDP than disabled em- 
ployees at Abilities."—C. T. Morgan. 


4853. Zuckerman, Marvin. (Inst. Psychiatric 
Research, Indianapolis, Ind.) The development of 
` an affect adjective check list for the measurement 
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of anxiety. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 457-462, 
—Affectively toned adjectives were used to differ- 
entiate between High and Low Anxiety. Students 
doing well on examinations show less increase in 
anxiety scores than those doing poorly.  Pre-ex- 
amination anxiety causes poor performance.—4. А, 
Kramish. i 
(See also Abstract 5358) 


INTELLIGENCE 


4854. Astin, A. W., & Ross, S. (U. Maryland) 
Glutamic acid and human intelligence. Psychol. 
Bull., 1960, 57, 429—434.—" A review of the litera- 
ture relating glutamic acid medication to the intellec- 
tual functioning of mental defectives indicates that 
positive effects tend to be reported in studies not 
employing a control group. The few positive studies 
employing controls contain methodological flaws, 
rendering their conclusions difficult to accept. The 
tendency for negative findings to occur in the more 
adequately designed experiments sheds doubt on 
the hypothesis that glutamic acid medication has a 
specifically beneficial effect on intellectual function- 
ing.” —W. J. Meyer. 

4855. Brown, Fred. (Mount Sinai Hosp., NYC) 
Intelligence test patterns of Puerto Rican psychi- 
atric patients. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 225-230. 
—The Wechsler-Belleyue test records of 59 Puerto 
Rican psychiatric patients were analyzed for the 
purpose of discovering how such patients respond 
to a standardized intelligence test. A rough estimate 
of general intelligence was derived from Rorschach 
protocols. The Puerto Ricans were much more : 
variable than Wechsler’s standardization group. The 
variability of the scores warrants no conclusive gen- 
eralizations about the intelligence of these patients. 
The estimated IQ mean of 103 based upon Rorschach 
determinants suggests average intellectual potential- 
ities obstructed by constrictive hemming in—Author 
abstract. 

4856. Gowan, John G. (San Fernando Valley 
State Coll, Northridge, Calif.)  Intercorrelations 
of the California Psychological Inventory and 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
with intelligence as measured by the ACE. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 213-215.— Correlational data 
are presented for "upper division college teaching 
candidates" for the part scores of the 2 adjustment 
measures and ACE Q, L, and T scores. “The coun- 
selor would do well to recognize the often significant 
relationships [.37 and below] which apply between 
intelligence and certain personality variables."—T. E. 
Newland. 

4857. Häkkinen, S., & Ruoppila, I. The effect 
of performance time and retesting upon the factor 
structure of intelligence tests. Scand. J. Psychol, 
1960, 1, 145-156.—Changes in the factor structure 
of intelligence tests between early and later stages 
of performance and between testing and retesting 
were studied. In addition to factor analyses, COT 
relations between the test scores of various time 
periods and the final factor scores were computed: 
The principal findings were: powerful influence 0° 
the verbal ability in the initial stages of most tests; 
the gradual “purification” of the factors; and t ; 
occurrence of a shift of the highest factor loading: 
of some tests from one factor to another, particularly 
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in tests with increasing item difficulty—Journal ab- 
stract. 

4858. Hector, H. Results from a simple Gestalt 
Continuation Test applied to illiterate black mine- 
workers. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1960, 8, 145-147.—152 illiterate Negro mine- 
workers were given a simple Gestalt Continuation 
Test on the same day that they took a General Adap- 
tability battery of tests. A significant correlation 
between the test scores was found. “There is scope 
for the design of reliable and valid intelligence tests 
of the paper-and-pencil type even for illiterate sub- 
jects."—J. L. Walker. 


4859. Levine, M., Spivack, G., Fuschillo, Jean, 
& Tavernier, Ann. (Devereux Found., Devon, Pa.) 
Intelligence, and measures of inhibition and time 
sense. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 224-226.—*Меаѕ- 
ures of delay such as motor inhibition, cognitive in- 
hibition, time estimation, and time conception were 
all related to Wechsler Bellevue IQ, but these meas- 
ures did not all correlate among themselves. . . . 
Results interpreted as supporting the general view 
that the adequacy of the 'delay function of the ego" 
bears some relationship to measures of general in- 
telligence."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


4860. Lucito, Leonard, & Gallagher, James. In- 
tellectual patterns of highly gifted children on 
the WISC. Peabody J. Educ., 1960, 38, 131-136. 
—The purpose of the study was to describe and 
analyze the intellectual patterns of the gifted. 50 
children (CA 7-11) who had an L score IQ of 
180 and over were given the WISC. АП mean 
weighted scores were +1 standard deviation above 
expected mean on every subtest. Highest mean 
Scores were achieved on Similarity, Block Design, 
Information, and Vocabulary, Students scored low- 
est on Picture Arrangement and Picture Comple- 
tion. There were no significant differences between 
performance and verbal IQ or between sexes. There 
were individual exceptions to the group pattern 
which would introduce sizable errors in planning for 
individuals if the pattern were followed blindly in 
an education program.—W. E. Hall. 


4861. Maxwell, A. E. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Obtaining factor scores on the Wechs- 
ler Adult Intelligence Scale. J. ment, Sci., 1960, 
106, .1060-1062.— Factor analyses of the correlation 
matrices in the WAIS manual lead to sets of regres- 
Sion weights for estimating "verbal-intellectual" and 

Space-performance” factor scores, and methods of 
Conversion are given. Clinical use may dictate such 
Wass rather than the conventional ones—W. L. 

115. 


4862. Nyman, б. E., & Smith, С. J. W. (Lund. 


U, Sweden) Serial performance patterns in Ra- 
1525 Progressive Matrices. Scand. J. Psychol., 

60, 1, 103-111.—Investigates, “from a serial point 
of view, the five subsequent scores in Raven's Pro- 
Stessive Matrices (RPM) and . . . the significance 
a Various ‘serial types’: (1) by employing paral- 
Si y a diagnostic instrument, the serial version of 
troop's colour-word test (CW), (2) by correlating 
a patterns in RPM and ratings of temperamental 
Taits, One RPM pattern implied early, another 
ate maximum performance. As predicted, the se- 
quence of part-performances in RPM, independently 
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of the total score, appeared to correlate with ‘cog- 
nitive style’ in the CW test and with the subject’s 
observable behaviour in an interview situation.”— 
L. Goldberger. 

4863. Porebski, O. R. Speed and power factors 
of intelligence: Further evidence. Occup. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 34, 184-194.—3 pilot studies are reported 
in support of the author's theory [see 29: 5318]. 
The results of the centroid analyses are inconsistent 
with orthodox views. Further research was sug- 
gested to determine their exact nature.—M. York. 

4864. Tekane, I. A new and objective scoring 
method for the Gestalt Continuation Test. J. 
Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 
148-150.—A scoring method for the Gestalt Continu- 
ation Test is described—J. L. Walker. 


4865. Udry, Richard ]. The importance of 
social class in a suburban school J. educ. Sociol., 
1960, 33, 307-310.—The purpose of this study was 
to test 3 of Hollingshead's hypotheses: (a) social 
class and intelligence are closely related, (b) social 
class and achievement in schools are closely related, 
and (c) same-sex adolescent friendship groupings 
closely follow class lines. А random sample of 51 
same-sex friendships totaling 151 Ss was selected 
from a high school student body of 2500 in southern 
California. In addition, another 125 Ss were se- 
lected in the same school from the junior high. 
Class criterion was determined by occupations of the 
fathers. The conclusions drawn from the correla- 
tion found were that social class was of little im- 
portance in the above hypotheses, The Elmtown 
finding by Hollingshead did not obtain because the 
community was new or a biased population from 
within each social class may have been drawn to 
live in that community, and the relationship between 
status and behavior does not appear.—W. E. Hall. 

4866. Vernon, Philip Е. (U. London, England) 
The classification of abilities. Educ. Res., 1960, 
2, 184-193.—Intelligence is a fluid collection of in- 
finitely varied thinking abilities and can be referred 
to as the g factor. Abilities are continually shifting, 
becoming diversified, and can be classified and sub- 
classified in many ways. The clearest distinction is 
between verbal abilities and spatial-mechanical-prac- 
tical abilities. Most representative tests of verbal 
ability are vocabulary and comprehension. Prac- 
tical abilities seem to be more loosely linked, Despite 
high correlations between vocabulary or other meas- 
ures of verbal ability and school attainments, the 
latter involve personality qualities , and interests. 
Each branch of science or mathematics develops its 
own, partially separate ability.—P. D. Leedy. 


See also Abstracts 4689, 4755, 4881, 4898, 4935, 
bas o87, 5037, 5156, 5192, 5239, 5371) 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


4867. Altus, W. D. Inferring the sex of an 
author. J. Psychol, 1959, 48, 215-218.—As а 
follow-up test to ascertain whether a judge could 
identify sex of the author, 200 short story openings 
from the New Yorker and Saturday Evening Post 
were judged by 100 people, mainly college students. 
No special differences were found among those who 
identified the author's sex best, in terms of grades, 
scholastic average, ог MMPI. There is some specu- 
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lation as to whether authors whose sex is mistaken 
might be homosexually inclined, or whether writing 
style of physical education authors, for example, 
might differ from those majoring in English—R. 
W. Husband. 

4868. Altus, W. D. Personality correlates of 
verbal-quantitative discrepancy scores on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 
219-225.—The author is interested in personality con- 
comitants of those who scored higher on the quanti- 
tative or linguistic parts, respectively, of an aca- 
demic aptitude test. The student whose abilities are 
relatively verbal is more interested in the written 
word than those with opposite abilities. The verbal- 
ist is somewhat more mature and sophisticated, and 
he appears less constrained by social conventions. 
He enjoys better relations with his immediate family, 
and finds large social gatherings somewhat less to 
his taste —R. W. Husband. 


4869. Bond, Marjorie Helen. (National Con- 
ference Christians & Jews, Los Angeles) Rhythmic 
perception and gross motor performance. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959, 
30, 259-265.—The primary problem was to deter- 
mine the relationship among 3 different forms of 
rhythmic perception (aural, visual, and perceptual) 
and ability to perform on certain selected tests of 
motor ability, motor capacity, and motor educability 
as well as certain measures of intelligence. The Ss 
were 78 American Negro girls in grades 9-12 attend- 
ing Jefferson High School in Los Angeles. A 
special apparatus was constructed for projecting 
aural, visual, and tactile rhythmic patterns from 
the Seashore Test of Rhythm. This apparatus was 
found to have a reliability coefficient that varied 
from .42 to .51 and was somewhat lower than the 
Seashore Test of .61 in this experiment. The results 
attained failed to indicate a significant relationship 
of the rhythmic patterns to objective measures of 


either motor performance or motor learning. (16 
ref,)—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4870. Broen, W. E., Jr, & Wirst, R. D. (U. 
Kansas) Varieties of response sets. J. consult. 


Psychol, 1958, 22, 237-240.—" The consistency and 
interrelations of 11 hypothesized varieties of response 
Sets were studied. А factor analysis of the inter- 
correlation of these response sets yielded three fac- 
R tors: a committing oneself уз. an evasiveness factor, 
a positive denial vs, an indecision factor, and a tend- 


ency to list or check many adjectives factor."— 
C. T. Morgan. d 

‚ 4871. Butler, R. L, & Marcuse, Е. L. (Wash- 
ington State U.) Sex identification at different 
ages using the Draw-a-Person Test. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 299-302.—Some 810 boys and 734 girls 
between the ages of 5 and 18 were examined with 
the. Draw-a-Person Test to ascertain whether or not 
their own sex was drawn first. Below the age of 
8 years the tendency to draw either sex is equally 
strong, but the children beyond this age responded 
as do adults by drawing their own sex first —D. J. = 
Wack. 

4872. Davids, Anthony, & DeVault, Spencer. 
(Brown U.) Use of the TAT and human figure 
drawings in research on personality, pregnancy, 
and perception. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 362-365. 
—53 pregnant women were divided into “normal” and 
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“abnormal” groups on the basis of hospital records 
of delivery room experiences and childbirth. “Ag 
predicted, it was found that a significantly greater 
proportion of the women in the normal delivery 
group perceived pregnant women in the TAT and 
drew female figures on the DAP.”—A. F. Greenwald, 


4873. De Carli Valerio, J. Considerazioni su 
uno studio analitico e comparativo dell’evoluzione 
grafico-figurativa in tre sorelle seguite con il 
method biografico. [Considerations on an analyti- 
cal and comparative study of graphic-illustrative de- 
velopment in three sisters followed up with the 
graphic method.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 161- 
176.—1300 drawings collected over a period of 7 
years were discussed in relationship to theoretical 
and empirical literature.—L. L’Abate. 


4874. Doleys, E. Ј., & Kregarman, J. (Mar- 
quette U.) Construct validity of the Chicago Q- 
Sort: Frustration tolerance. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 177-179.—67 undergraduate Ss given 74 
questions from the Chicago Q-Sort. 1 sort for 
self-concept, 1 sort for ideal self-concept. Results re- 
lated to experimental tasks classified as personal or 
cognitive. Results were inconclusive, “but tended to 
imply that the Chicago Q-Sort does not validly meas- 
ure the frustration tolerance aspect of self-accept- 
ance.”—F, N. Arnhoff. 


4875. Dreger, R. M., & Miller, K. S. (Jackson- 
ville U.) Comparative psychological studies of 
Negroes and whites in the United States. Psychol. 
Bull 1960, 57, 361—402.—In the areas of psycho- 
physical, psychomotor, and intellectual functions as 
well as temperament traits, the problems of separating 
genetic and environmental contributions to perform- 
ance have not been solved. In terms of the first 
3 functions studies published between 1943-58 re- 
veal a general superiority of whites in comparison 
with Negroes, though the differences are smaller 
among young children. Likenesses, on temperament 
traits appear more extensive than differences, al- 
though on certain tests Negroes have displayed a 
greater tendency toward neuroticism. (248 ref.)— 
W. J. Meyer. 


4876. Fulkerson, S. C. (Randolph AFB, San 
Antonio, Tex.) Individual differences in response 
validity. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 169-173.— 'Per- 
sonality and performance tests, as well as criteria 0 
adjustment, had been collected on a large number 
of Air Force flying personnel as part of a pilot se- 
lection research program. These data made possible 
an investigation of the hypothesis that personality 
traits are related to test validity.” Of particular 
interest was the measured aspect of carefulness or ac- 
curacy, related to Eysenck’s dimensions of hysteria- 
psychasthenia, “Consistently lower validities for the 
personality tests [Cornell Index or MMPI] were 
found within the group which was at the hysteric 
end of the personality dimension. Differences i 
carefulness of responding seemed to be an impor a 
variable determining this relationship."—F. N. Arn 
hoff. 

4877. Goldstein, Jacob. (New School Social Re. 
search) A note on the stability of distribution 
of psychological traits. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, H 
321-325.—". . . the assumption that distributions E 
psychological traits tend to remain stable has T 
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thus far received much support from empirical data 
—and such evidence as is available suggests rather 
constant changes beyond what would be expected in 
terms of chance departures from ‘true’ shapes of 
trait distributions.” (14 ref.)—J. C. Franklin. 


4878. Grigg, A. E. (U. Texas) A validity study 
of the Semantic Differential Technique. J. clin. 
Psychol, 1959, 15, 179-181.—42 undergraduate Ss 
"indicated significantly greater distance between 
"deal self? and ‘neurotic’ than between ‘self’ and 
‘neurotic,’ a result favorable to the validity of the 
semantic differential."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


4879. Jackson, D. N., & Bloomberg, R. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Anxiety: Unitas or multiplex? 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 225-227.—'"In order 
to gather preliminary evidence concerning the ex- 
tent to which four supposed indicants of anxiety 
could be considered to tap the same or related di- 
mensions in a population of male functional psychi- 
atric hospital patients, the following tests were ad- 
ministered: (a) digit span; (b) Taylor Anxiety 
scale; (c) fingerprint stain test of palmar sweating; 
and; (d) blink rate. Although the measures were 
acceptably reliable, their intercorrelations failed to 
depart significantly from zero. These results, when 
considered with other evidence, suggested that mani- 
festations of anxiety are multidimensional rather 
than unitary and may even represent uncorrelated 
dimensions."—C. T. Morgan. 


4880. Kodama, Habuku. (Japan Women's U., 
Tokyo) Personality tests in Japan. Psychologia, 
1957, 1, 92-103.—“The Japanese psychologists, find- 
ing themselves equipped with few diagnostic testing 
instruments, are now busily engaged in constructing 
or locating tests suitable to their purposes. . .. 
[with] a few exceptions, many of the tests are 
adaptations or imitations of foreign devices, a situ- 
ation that may be unavoidable in any country to à 
certain extent. .. . [Those] tests that have been 
brought out, generally speaking, do not have a wide 
Circulation. Many of them are being used only 
within the confine of the laboratory where it was 
made" (77 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

4881. Mandler, G., & Cowen, J. E. (Harvard 
U.) Test Anxiety Questionnaires. J. consult. 
Psychol, 1958, 22, 228-229—The Test Anxiety 

uestionnaire and the Henmon-Nelson Test of Men- 
tal Ability are slightly negatively correlated. There 
is a consistent but low positive relationship between 
the TAQ and the Taylor MA scale.—C. T. Morgan. 

4882. Mayman, M. Style, focus, language and 
Content of an ideal psychological test report. 
proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 453-458,—A report on the con- 
clusions of a workshop held by the psychologists 
of the Menninger Foundation—D. J. Wack. 


4883. Meehl, P. E. (U. Minnesota) Symposium 
On Current aspects of the problem of validity: 
Structured and projective tests: Some common 
Problems in validation. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 
268-272.—After a consideration of some of the gen- 
eral problems of validation, the author relates vali- 
ation studies to clinical practice in terms of the 
Clinical skill of the clinicians in the study, the quan- 
tity of information that is obtainable by the most 
skilled workers, and that which is intrinsically con- 
tained in the test behavior—D. J. Wack. 
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4884. Pichot, P., Volmat, R. Rosolato, G., & 
Wiart, C. Exploration des aptitudes esthétiques 
chez le malade mental. [Exploration of esthetic 
aptitudes in the mental patient.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1960, 10, 165-181.—The Maitland Graves test was 
given to 50 hospitalized mental patients (31 men and 
19 women) and the results correlated with measures 
of their general cultural level, their esthetic cultural 
level, and the quality of their artistic productions, 
Positive correlations were found between the Graves 
test scores and the 2 measures of culture, but not 
with the quality of the artistic work. The latter, un- 
expected result, may be partially explained by the 
peculiar character of the experimental group.—W. 
W. Wattenberg. 


4885. Reznikoff, M., Toomey, Laura C. (Inst. 
Living, Hartford, Conn.) The weighted Q sort: A 
procedure for quantitatively estimating emotional 
disturbance and personaity change. J. consult. 
Psychol, 1958, 22, 187-190.—‘A method was de- 
scribed for modifying the Q sort so that it could be 
utilized to estimate over-all degree of emotional 
disturbance and also to determine extent of per- 
sonality change... . [The] procedure involved 
weighting each of 44 Q-array clinical formulations 
according to how indicative the specific item was of 
serious pathology. The statements can then be 
sorted, in the usual manner, into categories arranged 
on continuum: personality descriptions judged most 
characteristic of the patient to be placed at one end 
of the continuum, while those rated as least charac- 
teristic at the other extreme. From the relative 
applicability of the various clinical formulations to 
the particular patient and the assigned weights of 
the items, an individual ‘adjustment index’ is de- 
termined. Reliability and validity data . . . are pre- 
sented and the advantages of using the weighted Q 
sort’s adjustment indices in group comparisons are 
discussed."—C. T. Morgan. 

4886. Secord, Paul F., Stritch, Thomas F., & 
Johnson, Linda. (U. Nevada) The role of meta- 
phorical generalization and congruency in the 
perception of facial characteristics. J. soc, Psy- 
chol., 1960, 52, 329-337.—To test the hypothesis that 
personality information affects ratings of facial at- 
tributes, 2 verbal sketches and 4 male photographs’ 
were shown to 6 groups of judges, who made ratings. 
on 32 facial attributes. Group I rated sketches only, 
and Group II, photographs only. Other groups rated 
combinations of pictures and sketches. For Group I, 
25 attributes differed for the 2 sketches, suggesting 
that analogy was used to bridge the gap from sketch 
to imagined physiognomy. ‚ Ву comparing. mean - 
ratings for sketches alone with means for pictures. 


alone, predictions were made as to the direction of 


change induced by presenting the picture and sketch 


together. Predictions were mainly confirmed.— 
Author abstract. 

4887. Stilson, D. W., Mason, D. J., Gynther, 
M. D., & Gertz, B. (South Carolina State Hosp., 
Columbia) An evaluation of the compatability 
and reliabilities of two behavior rating scales for 
mental patients. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 213- 
216.—“Estimates of test-retest reliability of the HAS 
[Hospital Adjustment Scale] and MRSPP [Multi- 
dimensional Rating Scale for Psychiatric Patients] 
morbidity scores were .79 and .80, respectively. The 
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correlation between these two scales was found to be 
—.57. Further findings with the MRSPP were: (a) 
same or different raters may be used for obtaining 
'pre- and ‘post’ measures, (b) reliability of group 
means is unrelated to level of morbidity, and (c) 
rating а patient more than once has no effect on the 
degree of morbidity inferred. Both the MRSPP 
and the HAS were found to be reliable instruments 
for repeated ratings of psychiatric patients. For 
those interested in economy, the feasibility of using 
nonprofessional raters with the HAS is of consider- 
able interest."—C. T. Morgan. 


4888. Tallarico, R. B., & Reitman, E. E. (U. 
Miami) Anagram solving ability as an index of 
anxiety. J. clim. Psychol, 1959, 15, 181.—With 
176 Ss no significant correlation was found between 
anagram solving ability and MA scale—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 


4889. Younger, Lois. (Michigan State U.) A 
comparison of reaction and movement times of 
women athletes and nonathletes. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959, 30, 349- 
355.—Reaction time and movement time scores re- 
corded electronically were obtained from 47 female 
athletes and 75 female nonathletes. The women 
athletes were found to be significantly faster in speed 

. of movement and reaction time than nonathletes. 
Grouping the athletes by sports revealed that sig- 
nificant differences exist in speed of movement be- 
tween tennis players, swimmers, fencers and field 
hockey players although there is no significant dif- 
ference in reaction time between {һет.—М. A. Sei- 
denfeld. 


4890. Zuckerman, M., Ribback, Beatrice B., 
Monashkin, L, & Norton, James A., Jr. (Indi- 
ana U. Medical Center) Normative data and fac- 
tor analysis on the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument. J, consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 165-171. 
—"Normative data on the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument were gathered from 222 mothers. Stan- 
ine scores for the 23 scales were derived from the 
data. .. . The education of the mother was most 
significantly related to scores on the scales. Age 
showed a smaller number of relationships, and num- 

= ber of children no significant relationships with the 
scales. The scales were factor analyzed using a 
heterogeneous sample composed of the 222 mothers 
| in the normative sample, plus 131 mothers of psychi- 
atric patients and disturbed children and 60 mothers 
who were psychiatric patients.” Three factors ex- 
tracted were: Authoritarian-Control; Hostility-Re- 
jection; Democratic Attitudes.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4717, 4725, 4780, 5331) 


Inventories 


...,4891. Barrows, Gordon A., & Zuckerman, Mar- 
vin. (Indiana Division Mental Health, Indianapolis) 
Construct validity of three masculinity-femininity 
tests. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 441-445.—2296 
Ss were given a battery of tests as part of personnel 
assessment. The 3 tests measuring M-F (Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey, MMPI, and 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank) have many vari- 
ables and do not correlate. M-F needs further clari- 
fication—A. A. Kramish. 
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4892. Kleinmuntz, Benjamin. ( Carhegie Inst. 
Technology) Ап extension of the construct valid- 
ity of the Ego Strength scale. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960, 24, 463-464.—With college Ss, Ego Strength 
scores can be used in profile analysis as a supplement 
to other scales of the MMPI.—4A. А. Kramish, 


4893. Mitchell, James V., Jr, & Pierce-Jones, 
John. (U. Texas) A factor analysis of Gough’s 
California Psychological Inventory. J. ‘consult, 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 453-456.—4 factors were identi- 
fied from the 18 scales of the CPI: 1—Adjustment 
by Social Conformity, II—Social Poise or Extro- 
version, III—Super-Ego Strength, and IV— Capacity 
for Independent Thought and Action.—4. A. Kra- 
тїзї. 

4894, Ohmura, Hidehisa. 


Masao, & Sawa, 


(Nihon U., Tokyo, Japan) Taylor's anxiety scale — 


in Japan. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 123-126.—"Saji - 
introduced Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) 
to Japan in his article on frustration in 1954. He 
gave an outline of the conditioned eyelid response 
experiments by Taylor and rendered a part of items 
of MAS into Japanese.” Several subsequent studies 
are summarized. “Їп Japan a number of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists have used MAS in their own 
way in their research, and there is still no authorized 
adaptation."—C. T. Morgan. 

4895. Schaie, K. Warner. (U. Nebraska) The 
effect of age on a scale of social responsibility. 
J. soc. Psychol, 1959, 50, 221—224.—"A shortened 
form of a scale of social responsibility . . . was 
administered to a sample of 500 Ss ranging in age 
from 20 to 70. Mean scores . . . for ten five-year 
intervals . . . show a statistically significant trend 
to increase until the middle fifties and thereafter slow 
decline. The magnitude of the raw score differ- 
ences, however, is within such small limits as to 
question the practical significance of these age 
changes."—J. C. Franklin. 

4896. Sen, T. K, & Kundu, R. (Calcutta Us 
India) Development of a new introversion-extra- 
version inventory. Psychologia, 1958, 1, 257-264. 
— An introversion-extraversion inventory consist- 
ing of 75 items was constructed . . . with a view 
to improving upon the existing introversion-extra- 
version tests . . . standardized in non-Indian situa- 
tions" Care was taken to “make items non-aggres- 
sive and slightly projective in the framing of lan- 
guage so that the effect of faking can be reduced 
to a minimum. А group of 15 items of the usua 
aggressive type was also included" for comparison. 
“The inyentory was given to two groups of students, 
one in a group situation with motivation to get Se- 
lected for an ‘extravertive’ job and the other in m- 
dividual situations with а motivation to know about 
their own personalities. Members of the first group 
consistently tried to fake. Intercorrelations between 
parts of the inventory were low indicating that 1; 
troversion-extraversion has different dimensions. 
—C. T. Morgan. , 

4897. Sopchak, А. L. (Memorial Center Cancer 
& Allied Diseases, N. Y.) Spearman correlation? 
between MMPI scores of college students Е 
their parents. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 2 A 
209.—“Over a period of four years, the group о 
of the MMPI had been administered to many 5 
dents in elementary psychology. The parents 0 
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men and 25 women volunteered to take the MMPI.” 
Some of the results are as follows: (a) “The scores 
of the fathers and mothers are different from the 
scores of men and women in the original standardiza- 
tion group.” (b) “The scores for fathers and moth- 
ers are more similar to each other than they are to 
the scores of the subjects.” (с) “There are more 
significant correlations between scores of males and 
fathers and scores of females and mothers than be- 
tween scores of males and mothers and females and 
fathers."—C. T. Morgan. 


4898. Spielberger, C. D. (Duke U.) On the 
relationship between manifest anxiety and intelli- 
gence. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 220-224.— 
"Scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale and 
the ACE Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen were obtained for six consecutive semes- 
ters from a total of 1142 students enrolled їп intro- 
ductory psychology courses. The correlations be- 
tween the À scale and the ACE for the total sample, 
total males, and total females were not significantly 
different from zero."—C. T. Morgan. 


4899. Tsujioka, Bien; Sonohara, Taro, & Ya- 
. tabe, Tatsuro. (Kansai U., Japan) А factorial 
study of the temperament of Japanese college 
male students by the Yatabe-Guilford Person- 
ality Inventory. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 110-119.— 
"The Yatabe-Guilford Personality Inventory was 
constructed . .. to be applicable to Japanese sub- 
jects. The correlation matrix for the thirteen scores 
obtained from 200 Japanese college male students was 
actor-analyzed. The analysis was made in terms 
of the test space from which only the error variance 
was eliminated. The thirteen scores obtained from 
Yatabe-Guilford Inventory represent a dimension- 
ality of not more than eight linearly independent 
factors. The seven dimensions of the thirteen scores 
0 which interpretation has been attempted were 
tentatively named Reflective, Sociable-1, Sociable-2, 
Emotionally Stable, Vigorous, Dominant, and Ac- 
tive. These primary factors were given the symbols 
R, 51, Ss, E, V, D, and A respectively. The last 
actor was left without interpretation as a residual 
factor. The intercorrelations of these primaries were 
analyzed, and four clearly interpretable second-order 
‘actors were obtained. These were named Emotion- 
ally Stable, Reality Grade (or Primary Function), 
Activity, and Sociability, and labeled A, B, C, and 
D respectively. The results may suggest that there 
are many similarities between Japanese and Amer- 
icans . . . in the domain of temperament which can 
е measured by personality inventory.” (17 ref. )— 
C. T. Mi organ. 


(See also Abstracts 4736, 4739, 4841, 4946, 5150) 


Projective Methods 


4900. Ainsworth, Mary D. & Kuethe, J. L. 
ош» Hopkins U.) Texture responses in the 
ос chach and in a sorting test. J. proj. Tech., 
r 59, 23, 391-402.—A number of hypotheses were 
Ormulated and tested to investigate Kloper's as- 
Sumption that shading in the Rorschach evokes a 
Contact sensation.” Sorting of soft, rough, and 
Smooth objects by university students and hospital- 
ized patients was compared with their Rorschach 
Tesponses. Texture sorting scores and Rorschach 
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texture scores correlated positively only in the com- 
bined patient group and in the psychotic group, but 
not in the normal or nonpsychotic group—D. J. 
Wack. 

4901. Arnaud, Sara Н. (U, Pittsburgh Medical 
School) A system for deriving quantitative Ror- 
schach measures of certain psychological vari- 
ables, for group comparisons. J, proj. Tech., 1959, 
23, 403-411—Qualitative features of response and 
conventual Rorschach scores are used in this check- 
list system originally devised for children's protocols. 
Detailed scoring of the various categories is pre- 
sented together with norms.—D. J. Wack. 

4902. Baughman, E. Earl. (U. North Carolina) 
An experimental analysis of the relationship be- 
tween stimulus structure and behavior on the 
Rorschach. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 134-183.—How 
do the properties of the ink blots, other than form, 
influence response when various attributes such as 
color and shading are removed? The 81 Ss were 
divided into 8 equated groups. 6 groups were given 
an experimental series of ink blots and 2 groups the 
standard series. Both formal scores and content 
reveal numerous effects due to the alteration of struc- 
ture.—D. J. Wack. 

4903. Birch, H. G., & Diller, L. (New York U. 
Bellevue Medical Center) Rorschach signs of “or- 
ganicity": A Physiological basis for perceptual 
disturbances. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 184-197.— 
A review of the studies on Rorschach signs seems 
to indicate that the underlying assumption is that 
behavior can be correlated with anatomical change. 
To explain the contradictory results in the literature, 
the idea that behavior is related to physiological 
characteristics of cerebral functioning must be 
adopted. Organic damage may then be analyzed in 
terms of additive or subtractive physiological func- 
tions—a gain of new and disturbing functions or 
the simple loss of a function. A correlation of 77 
was found between the number of additive signs and 
Pioetrowski’s signs in 20 cases of hemiplegic pa- 
tients.—D. J. Wack. 

4904, Campbell, Frances A., & Fiddleman, Р. В. 
(U. North Carolina) The effect of examiner status 
upon Rorschach performance. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 
23, 303-306—A male and a female Rorschach ex- 
aminer represented themselves as research scien- 
tists, students working on term papers, and as in- 
dividuals without defined status to the male college 
students who served as Ss. Тһе status of the 
examiner as seen by the client was found to influ- 
ence the number of responses but not the number of 
content categories nor the number of W responses. 
—D. J. Wack. 

4905. Corman, Louis; Corman, Gertrude, & 
Foulard, Francoise. Une technique nouvelle des 
tests de projection: La méthode des préférences- 
identifications. [A mew technique for projective 
tests: The identification-preference method.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 25-37.—This is a descrip- 
tion of the Blacky test and a discussion of its under- 
lying theory. Projective tests are designed to bring 
out unconscious tendencies. In most instruments 
much experience and intuition is required on the 
part of the psychologist to interpret the stories. In 
the Blacky the nature of the situations 1s designed to 
produce a more definite rationale built around a 
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complete study of ego defense mechanisms—W. W. 
Wattenberg. 


4906. Dana, R. Н. (U. Nevada) The percep- 
tual organization TAT score: Number, order, and 
frequency of components. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 
23, 307-310—Of the scoring categories perceptual 
organization (PO), perceptual range (PR), and 
perceptual personalization (PP), PO seems to pro- 
vide an index of degrees of psychic illness—D. J. 
Wack. 


4907. Dean, S. I. (Fort Lauderdale, Fla.) A 
note on female Blacky protocols. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 417.—Еуійепсе is presented that the identi- 
fication of the name, Blacky, and of dogs is a charac- 
teristically male response—D. J. Wack. 


4908. deCharms, R. (Washington U.) A self- 
scored projective measure of achievement and 
affiliation motivation. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 172.—Ss rank-ordered several sample plots for 
their similarity to stories they themselves gave to 
stimulus pictures. Though such a self-scoring pro- 
cedure is not as sensitive or reliable as content anal- 
ysis, it greatly reduces the work of scoring and 
permits quick identification of Ss with high or low 
motive scores.—C. T. Morgan. 


4909. Dinoff, Michael. (U. Tennessee) Subject 
awareness of examiner influence in a testing sit- 
uation. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 465.—28 Ss 
were given Rorschachs. 1% is possible for the ex- 
aminer to influence test protocols—A. A. Kramish. 


4910. Engel, Cynthia. The relationship between 
Rorschach responses and attitudes toward par- 
ents. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 311-314.—The theory 
that the Rorschach Cards IV and VII represent the 
father and mother figures, respectively, found no 
support in this study. Card III, however, was chosen 
frequently for both the “mother” and “father” card. 
—D. J. Wack. 


4911. Exner, J. E., Jr. (DePauw U.) The in- 
fluence of chromatic and achromatic color in the 
Rorschach. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 418-425.— 


When Card I of the Rorschach is modified in color , 


only, it is found that the change influences the S’s 
responses. The author suggests the development 
of better methods of inquiry to differentiate “per- 
ceptual” and “projective” responses and to weight 
color responses.—D. J. Wack. 


4912. Farberow, N. L. (VA Center, Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Symposium on Current aspects of 
the problem of validity: Validity and methodology 
in projective tests. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 282- 
286.—An earlier study by Shneidman and Farberow 
revealed that the TAT would not differentiate be- 
tween suicidal and nonsuicidal groups in terms of 
attitudes of the heroes in the stories. The failure is 
discussed with a specific suggestion to construct a set 
of pictures that would be more or less potent in 
stimulating responses along such continua as hos- 
tility, homosexuality, passivity, and suicidal po- 
tential—D. J. Wack. 


4913. Feldman, M. J., & Hunt, R.G. (U. Buf- 
falo) The relation of difficulty in drawing to rat- 
ings of adjustment based on human figure draw- 
ings. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 217-219.—"In an 
attempt to investigate possible structural factors in 
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drawing, apart from personality needs or traits which 
might unwittingly influence clinical interpretations of 
human figure drawings, unclothed human figure 


drawings were collected from 65 undergraduate col- 


lege students. Three clinicians rated 25 body parts 
on each drawing for specific signs of emotional dis- 
turbance. Two art instructors then rated the same 
25 body parts along a five-point scale of difficulty in 
drawing. A correlation of —.53 was obtained be- 
tween average ratings of clinicians and artists for 
the 25 body parts.”—C. T. Morgan. 

4914. Fiske, D. W. (U. Chicago) Symposium 
on Current aspects of the problem of validity: 
Variability of responses and the stability of scores 
and interpretations of projective protocols. J. 
proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 263-267.—A study of the 
responses in projectivge techniques on the same 
test over a period of time indicates a change in con- 
tent, that some scores are reasonably stable, and 
that “There is reason to believe that changes of 
responses may have serious effects on the stability 
of interpretation of total protocols.”—D. J. Wack. 

4915. Forsyth, R. Р. (U. North Carolina) The 
influences of color, shading, and Welsh anxiety 
level on Elizur Rorschach content test analyses 
of anxiety and hostility. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 
207-213.—Ss were divided into 3 groups (high, low, 
and middle anxiety) on the basis of k and Welsh A 
scores as measured on an abbreviated form of the 
MMPI which also included Welsh R and Taylor 
MA scales. Modified Rorschach cards were used. 
Results suggest that color facilitates the production 
of Elizur A scores unless all 10 cards are considered 
together, and that there is a difference between the 
Rorschach cards relative to Elizur A and H. Also 
the anxiety scores used here should not be equated. 
K is related to Elizur A and H negatively їп the 
middle group and positively in the low anxiety group. 
—D. J. Wack. 


4916. Gordon, Jesse E. (U. Michigan) Ror- 
schach responses as verbal behavior. J. proj. 
Tech., 1959, 23, 426-428.—The thesis is presented 
that "perceptual behavior" is inferred from ‘verbal 
behavior” on the Rorschach. This peculiar relation 
calls for further research—D. J. Wack. 


4917. Guyotat, J. & Guillaumin, J. (Faculté 
Médecine, Lyon, France) Un aspect de l'adapta- 
tion du malade à la situation morbide: L'étude 
des réactions d'un groupe de chirurgicaux au test 
de frustration de Rosenzweig. [An aspect of the 
adjustment of patients to the disease situation: 
study of the reactions of a group of surgical pa- 
tients to the Rosenzweig frustration test.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl, 1960, 10, 39-58 —The Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study was given to 38 male Ss 
admitted for operations in a surgical service. ma 
were divided into 3 groups: (a) 7 having vertebra 
involvements; (b) 18 with peripheral injuries; апо 
(c) a group with diverse conditions, which serve 
as a control group. For 17 the condition reu 
operation had existed for more than 1 year; 101 
22 there had been previous surgery. Tables а 
given comparing the several subgroups on all d 
ing categories. Patients reacted differently accor 5 
ing to their symptom; there were also reaction: 
characteristic of different medical histories. —W- W- 
Wattenberg. 
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4918. Hafner, A. J., & Kaplan, A. M. Hos- 
tility content analysis of the Rorschach and TAT. 
J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 137-143.—Overt, covert, and 
weighted Hostility scales were devised for the Ror- 
schach and TAT and were applied to the protocols 
of 30 psychiatric patients. For the Rorschach, inter- 
correlations of all scales were significantly positive. 
The same was true for the TAT Hostility scales, 
except that the correlation between overt and covert 
scales was significantly negative. Nonsignificant 
correlations between TAT and Rorschach scale 
scores suggests an inconsistency in the expression 
of hostility on these tests—A. F. Greenwald. 

4919. Heiman, N., & Cooper, S. (Mt. Zion 
Psychiatric Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) An ex- 
periment in clinical integration. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1959, 8, 290-297.—In a psychoanalytically oriented 
psychiatric clinic a social worker unfamiliar with 
psychological testing observed a psychologist ad- 
minister the Rorschach. Both Os made separate 
personality evaluations in terms of reality testing, 
impulsivity, defenses, and sex and body confusion 
and later compared their notes. It was concluded 
“that a major factor in the high level of agreement 
is the fact that both workers are influenced by the 
psychoanalytic theory of personality and organize 
their findings within this frame of reference.” Im- 
plications for student training and for exploring 
the relationship between the 2 disciplines are dis- 
cussed—G. Y. Kenyon. 

4920. Henry, W. E., & Farley, J. (U. Chicago) 
Symposium on Current aspects of the problems 
of validity: A study in validation of the Thematic 
Apperception Test. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 273- 
277.—ТАТ validation is carried out by evaluation 
of the "degree of correctness with which TAT inter- 
pretations can be identified with the correct TAT 
Subjects, in randomized matching." The Ss were 36 
normal 14-year-old boys and girls. The judges were 
9 skilled psychologists. "The test meets the criteria 
of validity, but there is no single correct way of 
using the TAT.—D. J. Wack. 

4921. Holt, R. R. (New York U.) Cognitive 
Controls and primary processes. J. psychol. Res., 
Madras, 1960, 4, 105-112.—The nature of primary 
Process can be studied through a revised scheme 
of scoring the Rorschach. Ss who performed 
Smoothly and relatively undistracted by the per- 
ceptual "noise" of the Colour-Ward Interference 
Test also met the situation of taking the Rorschach 
easily and showed less signs of being afraid to let 
Primary process show itself in their responses.— 
U. Pareek. 

4922. Hooker, Evelyn. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Symposium on Current aspects of the 
Problems of validity: What is a criterion? /. 
Proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 278-286.—A. concrete presenta- 
tion of the issues involved in validation in 1 clinical 
area—homosexuality. The projective techniques are 
not demonstrated to be valid means for diagnosing 
omosexuality, which is an occasion for becoming 
Mindful of the goal of science, "understanding. — 
D. J. Wack. 

4923. Kaswan, J., Wasman, M., & Freedman, 
Lawrence Zelic. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Aggression and the Picture-Frustration Study. 
T. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 446-452.—121 Ss of a 
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state prison were given the P-F Study. Extrapuni- 
tive responses were rated according to intensity of 
aggressive reaction to frustration. The P-F failed 
to relate to many aspects of aggression—A. A, 
Kramish. 


4924. Kragh, U. (Stockholm, Sweden) Types 
of pre-cognitive defensive organization in a 
tachistostopic experiment. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 
23, 315-322 —The theory of defense mechanisms is 
studied by presenting Card 1 (boy with a violin) of 
the ТАТ with the addition of а tachistoscopically 
presented threatening figure. The Ss (aviation 
cadets) were asked to draw what they saw. Their 
drawings appear to show defensive organization.— 
D. J. Wack. 


4925. Levine, D. (U. Nebraska) Rorschach 
genetic-level and mental disorder. J, proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 436-439.—Psychoanalytic hypotheses and 
Werner’s psychology are used to predict the status 
of a hospital patient 1 year after admission, A 
Rorschach genetic level score is used. Previous 
failure to obtain positive results may have resulted 
from the use of “traditional” Rorschach categories 
instead of the variables typically used by clinicians. 
—D. J. Wack. 


4926. Little, K. B. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Symposium on Current aspects 
of the problem of validity: Problems in the vali- 
dation of projective techniques. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 287-290.—The predictive validity of pro- 
jective techniques is low. The author addresses him- 
self to the problems of the basic postulates of 
projective testing, and the future development of pro- 
jective techniques are discussed—D. J. Wack. 


4927. Lorenz, Maria. Language as index to 
perceptual modes. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 440- 
452.—The author reveals how language expresses 
and represents a person’s perception of external 
reality. Patterns of emphasis, the mental set and 
orientation, degree to which awareness of the ex- 
ternal details of the stimulus is integrated into the 
experience, and image formation are illustrated from 
statements made during a Rorschach test—D. J. 
Wack. 

4928. Loveland, Nathene T., & Singer, Margaret 
T. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, 
D. С) Projective test assessment of the effects 
of sleep deprivation. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 323- 
334.—The Rosenzweig, Iflund, Glad, and Rorschach 
tests were used to determine changes in projective 
test responses with loss of sleep and to predict be- 
havior changes resulting from sleep deprivation. 
The experiment revealed that personality structure 
remains unaltered and changes in function are rela- 
tively small. The efficiency of the person in a 
variety of mental and psychomotor tasks, as well as 
whether or not he will hallucinate in sleep depriva- 
tion, were predictable from the Rorschach alone.— 
D. J. Wack. 

4929. L D. B., & Lynn, Rosalie. (U. Colo- 
rado SE Meis) The Structured Doll Play 
Test as a projective technique for use with chil- 
dren. “J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 335-344.—A. de- 
scription of the test with case illustrations. Con- 
current and construct validity are suggested by 2 
studies; one used Ss from a sailor district in Nor- 
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way and the other middle class children from a 
private school in Indianapolis—D. J. Wack. 


4930. MacBrayer, Caroline T. (Mooresville, 
N. C) Relationship between story length and 
situational validity of the TAT. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 345-350.— Criticism increased story length 
and symbolic sex themes as well as number of ag- 

-gressive, depressed, manifest sex, and optimistic 
Words. When the scores were expressed as ratios 
of story length, however, there were no significant 
increases from situations of no criticism to criticism. 
Further analysis substantiated the situational validity 
of the TAT insofar as the number of aggressive 
words is a function of criticism and not story length. 
—D. J. Wack. 


4931. Magnussen, М. С. (VA Hosp., Cincinnati, 
О.) Тһе Blacky Pictures as personality meas- 
ures for undergraduate areas of specialization. 
J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 351-353.—Teevan found a 
correlation between personality, as measured by the 
Blacky Pictures, and vocation in the period of un- 
dergraduate specialization. The present study uses 
this instrument in a more orthodox manner to ob- 
tain similar results—D. J. Wack. 


4932. Murstein, B. I. (Louisiana State U.) 
Nonprojective determinants of perception on the 
TAT. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 195-198.— 
“The purpose of this study was to examine some 
of the nonprojective determinants of perception on 
the TAT.... A rho coefücient of .56 between 
ambiguity-nonambiguity and emotional tone, and .59 
between pleasantness-unpleasantness and emotional 
tone" was found.—C. T. Morgan. 


| 4933. Murstein, Bernard I. (Interfaith Coun- 
seling Center, Portland, Ore.) The measurement 
of ambiguity for thematic cards. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 419-423—“Three methods of measuring 
ambiguity have been touched upon: 1) A measure of 
overall ambiguity... . 2) A comparison between 
two cards with regard to the order of motives. . . . 
3) The determination of differences between single 
motives."—4. F. Greenwald. 


4934. Nelson, M. O., Wolfson, W., & LoCascio, 
R. (Middletown State Hosp., N. Y.) Sexual iden- 
tification in responses to Rorschach Card III. J. 
proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 354-356.—The Rorschach Card 
III blot is found to be seen more often as “male” 
or "neutral" than as "female" by both males and 
females, patients or nonpatients in a psychiatric hos- 
pital—D. J. Wack. 


4935. Pechoux, R., & Mery, A. Test de Ror- 
schach et intelligence. [The Rorschach test and 
intelligence.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 151- 
164.—The derivation of an Existential parameter 
from the Rorschach is described, procedures for its 
calculation set forth, and scoring of a sample pro- 
tocol is given. Statistically significant correlations 
(rho) in the order of .28 were found between this 
measure and various tests of aptitudes or intelligence. 
The method appears useful in getting at subtle 
individual characteristics. It is an index of the 
capacity of the human being to lead an authentic 
existence in his setting. Based upon rigorous mathe- 
matical calculations, it must rest upon its clinical 
value.—W. W. Wattenberg. 
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4936. Rosen, Ephraim. (U. Minnesota) Con- 
notative meanings of Rorschach inkblots, re- 
sponses, and determinants. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 
413-426.—15 semantic-differential scales were ap- 
plied to the Rorschach inkblots, to 9 common re- 
sponses representing various determinants, and to 2 
determinants not embodied in responses. Ss in- 
cluded both naive students and clinicians. Among 
the conclusions are: (a) “Inkblots differ signifi- 
cantly on all scales used, and are thus quite multi- 
dimensional in connotative meaning. Individual . 
cards differ widely in nature of their strongest con- 
notations, On the whole these connotations are con- 
sistent with standard clinical hypotheses. . . . [b] 
connotations of chromatic inkblots are found to 
differ significantly from those of achromatic blots. 
. .. [c] Student and clinician groups . . . manifest 
fairly high interpersonal agreement on semantic 
scaling. .. . The differences seem to reflect clini- 
cians' tendency to see some cards as having greater 
value, potency, activity, and excitement than students 
do."—G. T. Lodge. 

4937. Schleifer, Maxwell J., & Hire, A. William. 
(Boston U.) Stimulus value of Rorschach ink- 
blots expressed as trait and affective character- 
istics. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 164-170.—“Data of 
this study represent the conscious, articulated feel- 
ing and attitudes of a group of non-clinical Ss about 
each of the cards... . It seems evident that there 
is differential responding to the various cards in 
terms of the affective experience which they initiate 
and that the differential responses are closely re- 
lated to the types of formulations offered for the 
individual cards. The findings also suggest re- 
formulations and elaborations of the usual assump- 
tions to be necessary for more discriminating clin- 
ical interpretations." —A. F. Greenwald. 

4938. Shapiro, D. (Austen Riggs Center, Stock- 
bridge, Mass.) The integration of determinants 
and content in Rorschach interpretation. J. proj. 
Tech., 1959, 23, 365-373.—This paper was originally 
presented at a symposium on The Relative Impor- 
tance of Determinants and Content in Rorschach 
Interpretation. The author holds the thesis that 
interpretation of both determinants and content 18 
necessary.—D. J. Wack. 

4939. Spivack, G., Levine, M., Fuschillo, Jean, 
& Travernier, Ann. (Devereau Found. Inst. Re- 
search & Training, Devon, Pa.) Rorschach move- 
ment responses and inhibition processes 1n ado- 
lescents. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 462-466.—Meas- 
urements of voluntary cognitive inhibition and motor 
inhibition ability and a rating of physical activity 
were related to Rorschach M responses made by 
adolescents ranging in age from 11 to 19 years. The 
authors conclude that M differs in meaning in the 
protocol of adults and adolescences. *General in- 
hibition ability" is found generally in adulthood an 
not in adolescence.—D. J. Wack. 


4940. Starer, Emanuel, & Rosenberg, Selig. 
(VA Hosp., Northport, N. Y.) A multiple choice 
Rorschach technique for increasing test pro; 
ductivity in chronic schizophrenics. J. p703- Techs 
1960, 24, 429-432—"The results of the tests, pu 
the modified Rorschach technique with а mt tiple 
choice arrangement, indicate that this approach, e 
pears to be effective with chronic psychiatric patien 
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who produce only a minimal number of associations 
to the Rorschach administered in the standard man- 
ner.” Test modifications and construction are men- 
tioned as applied to a group of 50 hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics—A. F. Greenwald. 

4941. Stein, Harry. (New Jersey Diagnostic 
Center, Menlo Park) Rotation and reliability of 
the Rorschach. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 171-181. 
—A technique for increasing the number of re- 
sponses produced a significant increase in responses 
as well as a significant improvement in odd-even 
split-half reliability. “Moderately high relationships 
were shown to exist between numbers of responses 
initially given and those added by the Rotation by 
Examiner technique as well as between the Usual 
split-half reliability and Usual plus Rotation by 
Examiner reliability.” —A. F. Greenwald. 

4942. Storms, Lowell H., Mintz, Ronald S., & 
Palmer, James O. (U. California Medical Center, 
Los Angeles) Psychologists predictions and 
twins’ evaluations of self and the paired sibling. 
J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 182-185.—“Self descrip- 
tions and twin descriptions of 5 pairs of same sex 
twins were compared with each other and with pre- 
dictions and descriptions done by two psychologists 
based on a battery of projective techniques given to 
the twins by another person. While the clinical 
psychologists matched the test protocols of the twins 
perfectly, they were unable to predict the twins’ 
self descriptions differentially. However, their pre- 
dictions were as accurate as the twins descriptions 
of each other.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


4943. von Holt, Henry W., Jr., Sengstake, Cord 
B. Sonoda, Beverly C., & Draper, William A. 
(U. Oregon) Orality, image fusions and concept- 
formation. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 194-198.—2 
Rorschach scores—the number of image fusions and 
the number of responses with oral connotations— 
were found to differentiate reliably between those 
Ss who could solve the Hanfmann-Kasanin Concept- 
Formation Test within 30 minutes and those who 
could not. “А composite index made up of the 
above two measures plus one based on the number 
of Rorschach responses with aggressive content was 
found to differentiate very reliably between success- 
ful and unsuccessful Ss on each replication."—4. F. 
Greenwald, 


4944. Vorhaus, Pauline G. (VA Regional Office, 
N.Y.) The hibernating syndrome. J. proj. Tech, 
1960, 24, 199-210.— The Rorschach protocol of a 
38-year-old Negro male patient is presented in order 
to contrast the currently functioning personality and 
the “dormant” personality. “This case illustrates 
the potential capacity and the emergence which can 
take place, once the patient feels warm enough and 
safe enough that he dare come out.”—A. F. Green- 
wald. 

4945. Waller, Patricia F. (Jackson Memorial 
Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) The relationship between 
the Rorschach shading response and other indices 
of anxiety. J. proj. Tech, 1960, 24, 211-217— 
Validity of the interpretation of anxiety from the 
Rorschach shading response was investigated. Reg- 
ular Rorschach inquiry was compared with Baugh- 
man’s paired comparison inquiry, using 60 psychi- 
atric patients as Ss. “It appears that anxiety as 

e term is used clinically is closely related to the 
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method of measurement. It may be more accurate 
to refer to different kinds of anxiety or to use dif- 
ferent terms for various types of behavior ob- 
served."—4A. F. Greenwald. 

4946. Winter, W. D., & Salcines, R. A. (San 
Jose State Coll) The validity of the objective 
Rorschach and the MMPI. J. consuli. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 199-202.—"A sample of 25 normal, 25 
physically ill, and 25 schizophrenic white male sub- 
jects was tested with the O'Reilly Objective Ror- 
schach and the group form of the MMPI... . [The] 
Peterson MMPI psychosis scale was much more 
effective in making individual predictions about 
whether or not a given S was psychotic. The Ob- 
jective Rorschach was of no practical value for this 
purpose."—C. T. Morgan. 

4947. Wolpin, M., & Hamlin, R. (U. Pittsburgh 
School Medicine) Effect of form-color incongru- 
ity on responses to inkblots. J. clin, Psychol, 
1959, 15, 151-155.—Investigated hypothesis that it is 
the incongruity between what is suggested by the 
form of the blot and what is suggested by the color 
which leads to emotional behavior, With 204 female 
undergraduate Ss incongruity did not increase re- 
action times, decreased number of popular responses, 
and increased use of color as a determinant, “In 
evaluating the results of this and other studies, the 
conclusion is reached that the incongruity hypothe- 
sis has, in general, been supported by studies employ- 
ing carefully artificialized and controlled experi- 
mental procedures, However, the effect of incon- 
gruity is at least very difficult to demonstrate... . 
the hypothesis should not be regarded as an ade- 
quate explanation of the phenomenon of ‘color 
shock. ”—F, N. Arnhoff. 

4948. Zax, Melvin; Loiselle, Robert H., & Kar- 
ras, Athan. (U. Rochester) Stimulus character- 
istics of Rorschach inkblots as perceived by a 
schizophrenic sample. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 439- 
443,40 male schizophrenics undergoing hospital- 
ization and 40 male hospitalized nonpsychiatric pa- 
tients matched with the schizophrenics for age and 
education rated the Rorschach inkblots on 21 Se- 
mantic Differential scales. These 2 groups did not 
differ greatly from each other in the percentage of 
extreme, neutral, and intermediate ratings made on 
the Semantic Differential scales—d. F. Greenwald. 


(See also Abstracts 4740, 4758, 4760, 4848, 4981, 
5005, 5015, 5070, 5248) 


Personality Diagnosis 


4949. Ames, Louise B. (Gesell Inst. Child De- 
velopment, New Haven, Conn.) Further check on 
the diagnostic validity of the Ames danger sig- 
nals. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 291-298 —Elkin’s 
findings that the Rorschach “danger signals” have 
no validity are tested by a careful selection of clearly 
disturbed boys, 6-12 years of age, and a matched 
normal group. Of 16 signs, 7 were found to occur 
significantly more frequently in the disturbed group 
and 4 others came close to significance —D. J. Wack. 

4950. Argenta, G. Validita’ e limiti della grafo- 
logia. [Validity and limits of graphology.] Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 497—537.—His- 
torical and theoretical clarification of the current 
position, contribution, and application of graphology 
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as a scientific tool in personality evaluation —L. 
L Abate. 


4951. Bachrach, Arthur J., Banghart, Frank W., 
& Pattishall, Evan G. (U. Virginia School Medi- 
cine) Comments on the diagnostician as com- 
puter. Neuropsychiatry, 1960, 6, 30-39.—A diag- 
nosis is a decision; the clearer the input the better 
likelihood of correctness in decision —W. L. Wilkins. 


4952. Daston, Paul G., & Sakheim, George A. 
(VA Hosp., Durham, N. C.) Prediction of suc- 
cessful suicide from the Rorschach test, using a 
sign approach. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 355-361.— 
6 of 17 signs differentiated successful suicides from 
controls at a statistically significant level, whereas 
1 sign differentiated attempted from successful sui- 
cides. Sign totals obtained by suicide attempts and 
successful suicides were statistically significantly 
higher than controls—A. F. Greenwald. 


4953. Flanagan, J. C., & Schmid, F. W. (Amer- 
ican Inst. Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The critical 
incident approach to the study of psychopath- 
ology. J. clin. Psychol, 1959, 15, 136-139.—" Two 
exploratory studies have demonstrated the value of 
the critical incident approach to the study of psy- 
chopathology. With appropriate training and sup- 
port from hospital management, relatively objective 
reports of certain types of patient behavior can be 
obtained with the expenditure of only a few minutes 
recording time for each patient each week. It is 
proposed that the Critical Behavior Record Form be 
revised on the basis of the experience in this study 
and be studied further using large samples of pa- 
tients observed over longer periods of time."—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 


4954. Fordyce, W. Е., & Crow, W. R. (VA 
Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Ego disjunction: A failure 
to replicate Trehub’s results. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 446-448.—Previous research had 
demonstrated a linear relationship between ego dis- 
junction (the result of incompatible, conflicting 
needs, as measured by the EPPS) and severity of 
psychopathology. These results were not cross- 
validated. The MMPI turned out to be more ef- 
fective than the EPPS in discriminating psychotics 
from nonpsychotics. Explorations for these findings 
are offered—G. H. Frank. 


4955. Fryer, David G., & Rich, Margaret P. 
(Harvard U. School Medicine) Denial of illness 
in relation to intellectual function. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1960, 131, 523-527.—“Twenty-six unselected 
early tuberculosis patients were examined to deter- 
mine whether or not... denial of their illness 
was related to level of intellectual function. The 
patients were tested by the Shipley-Hartford Scale 
and the Babcock Sentence tests. Ten patients denied 
their illness and it was found that denial was sig- 
nificantly related to lack of ability to perform the 
tests. The results demonstrate that low level of in- 
tellectual function predisposes to and is positively 
related to the evocation of the defense of denial.”— 
N. Н. Pronko. 


4956. Goldman, Rosaline. (VA Regional Of- 
fice, Baltimore, Md.) Changes in Rorschach per- 
formance and clinical improvement in schizo- 
phrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 403-407.— 
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Rorschach records of 45 acute schizophrenic patients 
were analyzed—A. A. Kramish. 


4957. Hertz, Marguerite R., & Paolino, Albert 
F. (Western Reserve U.) Rorschach indices of 
perceptual and conceptual disorganization. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 370-388.—A comparison of 
Rorschach records of 35 male paranoid schizo- 
phrenics and 35 male neurotics confirmed the hy- 
pothesis that the paranoid schizophrenics revealed 
qualitatively different organizational patterns. “Pres- 
ent results demonstrate that mental disturbance and 
emotional conditions influence the organizational pat- 
tern. The organizational pattern therefore cannot 
and should not be interpreted in isolation. . . . The 
study demonstrates that the organizational pattern, 
if studied qualitatively in terms of formal Rorschach ` 
scores, thematic analysis, and stylistic features of 
the response, is highly effective in differentiating a 
paranoid schizophrenic group from a neurotic 
group.”—A, F. Greenwald. 


4958. Jenkins, J. M., & Russell, W. A. (Center 
Advanced Study Behavioral Sciences) Systematic 
changes in word association norms: 1910-1952. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 60, 293-304.—1927 
and 1952 norms for Kent-Rosanoff Word Associa- 
tion Test based on samples of University of Minne- 
sota students were compared. Changes in response 
tendency were noted and hypotheses erected to ex- 
plain the results.—G. H. Frank. 


4959. Karson, S. (Dade County Child Guidance 
Clinic, Fla.) The Sixteen Personality Factor "Test 
in clinical practice. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 174- 
176.—Attempt to discriminate between 2 samples of 
psychiatric patients and a group of normals. Ss 
were 199 air force members (normals), 48 air force 
members diagnosed anxiety neurosis, and 37 air 
force members with mixed psychiatric diagnoses. 
The test discriminated normals from anxiety neu- 
rotics on 12 factors, the normals from the mixed 
group on 7 factors, and anxiety neurotics from mixe 
group on 3 factors. "These results strongly support 
the concept validity of certain factors on the 
Р. F. test." —F. N. Arnhoff. 


4960. Kataguchi, Y. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Chiba, Japan) Rorschach schizophrenic 
score (RSS). J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 214-222— 
A synthesis of several methods for differentiating 
schizophrenic from psychoneurotic and normal adults 
is developed and applied to 3 groups, each containing 
30 Ss. The author’s method identified 77% of the 
schizophrenics. 13% of the psychoneurotics an 
none of the normals were classified as schizophrenic 
—D. J. Wack. 


4961. Mayer, Emanuela, & Coons, W. H. (Oe 
tario Hosp, Canada) Motivation and the SpU?. 
aftereffect with schizophrenic and brain-dama£e 
patients. Canad. J. Psychol, 1960, 14, 269-274. 
The Archimedes Spiral Aftereffect (SAE) Test we 
given to brain-damaged and schizophrenic patients 
Subgroups were tested with different instruction 
With anxiety-producing and neutral instructions С 
organic Ss reported the SAE less often than i en 
functional Ss, but with reassuring instructions She 
was no significant difference between the аып н 
groups. Anxiety rather {һап neurophysiologica Г 
capacity may account for the common failure 
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brain damaged patients to report the SAE—R. S. 
Davidon. 


4962. Meehl, P. E., & Dahlstrom, W. G. (U. 
Minnesota) Objective configural rules for dis- 
criminating psychotic from neurotic MMPI pro- 
files. J. consult. Psychol, 1960, 24, 375-387.— 
MMPI codes, different scores, and absolute eleva- 
tions were combined in a multistage sequential de- 
cision rule for classifying profiles as N-type ("neu- 
тойс”), P-type (“psychotic”), and I-type ("inde- 
terminate”). In cross-validation (N=988, 8 diverse 
“clinical settings, half uncontaminated), the hit-rate 
among determinate cases ranged from 61% to 93% 
and totaled 76%. 30% of profiles are indeterminate. 
Methodological discussion and suggestions for further 
construct validation are presented—G. Lindzey. 


4963. Mittenecker, Erich. (Liebiggasse 5, Vi- 
enna, Austria) Die informationstheoretische Aus- 
wertung des Zeigeversuches bei Psychotikern und 
Neurotikern. [Evaluation of the "pointing" test of 
psychotic and neurotic patients by measures used 
in information theory.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1960, 7, 392-400.—Test results (see 33: 7668) of 
28 schizophrenic and 20 neurotic patients were com- 
pared with a control group of 50 “normals.” The 
test was evaluated in terms of symbol and context 
redundancy. Symbol redundancy considers redun- 
dancy as a function of the probabilities of occur- 
rence of a particular symbol in a sequence; context 
redundancy considers in addition probabilities of 
occurrence of pairs of symbols in a sequence. Sym- 
bol redundancy did not differentiate, but context re- 
dundancy differentiated between the groups—W, J. 
Koppitz. 


4964. Payne, R. W., Inglis, James. (Queen’s 
U., Canada) Testing for intellectual impairment: 
Some comments reconsidered. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 1134-1138—Piercy’s plea (see 34: 4401) for 
greater flexibility in psychological diagnosis and less 
dependency on test norms and objective criteria 
would tend to make the psychologist’s contribution 
to accuracy of diagnosis in brain damage less useful. 
It would abandon the tools the psychologist uses to 
test behavior and would substitute an inadequate 
imitation of procedures already used by neurologists 
and other specialists —W. L. Wilkins. 


4965. Sacher, Horst. (Universitáts-Nervenklinik, 
Erlangen, Germany) Regulierungspsychologische 
Persónlichkeitsdiagnostik. [Regulating psycho- 
logical diagnostics of personality.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 574-630.—Diagnosis based on 
l-sample tests is not sufficient. Insight into a per- 
sonality can only be gained from an intensive series 
of tests with directed repetitions which touch dif- 
ferent dimensions of the character—W. J. Koppitz. 


4966. Santorum, Aldo. (VA Center, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.) A cross-validation of the House- 
Tree-Person drawing indices predicting hospital 
discharge of tuberculosis patients. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 24, 400-402.—397 patients were given 
the H-T-P to differentiate MHB (maximum hospital 
benefit) discharges from AMA (against medical ad- 
Vice) discharges. A cross-validation study by Ver- 
nier, Whiting, and Meltzer (see 30: 2932) indicated 
that 5 of the 7 signs were not reliable. Caution is 
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necessary in predicting AMA and MHB behavior.— 
A. A. Kramish. 


4967. Tellent, N., & Reiss, W. J. (VA Center, 
Kecoughtan, Va.) Multidisciplinary views on the 
preparation of written clinical psychological re- 
ports: 1. Spontaneous suggestions for content. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 218-221.— "Psychologists, 
psychiatrists and social workers were asked to sup- 
ply opinions on the kinds of material which consti- 
tute proper content for psychological reports in a 
psychiatric setting. The findings give some sug- 
gestions concerning what members of these profes- 
sions tend to consider as important topics for clinical 
evaluation. The data may be further interpreted as 
a challenge to some of the content commonly found 
in psychological reports."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


(See also Abstracts 4752, 4847, 5036, 5208, 5234, 
5282) 
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4968. Adams, J. S., & Hoffman, B. (Stanford 
U.) The frequency of self-reference statements 
as a function of generalized reinforcement. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 60, 384-389.—Skin- 
nerian-oriented research has demonstrated that in- 
terpersonal verbal behavior may be influenced by 
conditions of operant conditioning. Within this 
framework, the present research tests the effect of an 
interviewer's attention and assent on the frequency 
of self-reference statements made by an interviewee. 
These interviewer variables were observd to func- 
tion as a reinforcing state of affairs without the 
interviewee being aware of the conditions of the ex- * 
periment. Several explanations are offered for the 
results.—G. H. Frank. 


4969. Angers, William Р. (Fordham U.) 
Achievement motivation: An Adlerian approach. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 179-186.—Similarities be- 
tween the recent achievement motivation approach 
to human behavior and that of Adler's individual 
psychology are seen with respect to the following 
points: importance of feelings of individual success, 
understanding an individual in terms of his own 
goals, consideration of personal standards, emphasis 
on early training in independence, a unified individ- 
ualization of personality, use of encouragement, and 
treatment of the motive as related to the entire style 
of life, Further research relating the approaches 
is suggested—R. J. Seidel. 

4970. Berkowitz, Leonard, & Holmes, Douglas 
S. (U. Wisconsin) A further investigation of 
hostility generalization to disliked objects. у, 
Pers., 1960, 28, 427-442 —"In an earlier study [see 
J. Pers., 1960, 27, 565-577] it was shown that ag- 
gressive responses are generalized relatively easily 
from the hostility instigator to other disliked people. 
In the present study 72 female college students were 
distributed evenly among 4 conditions in a 2x2 fac- 
torial design. "Half of the Ss, working in pairs, 
were first induced to dislike their partner (P), with 
the others being led to have a higher initial liking 
for her. Then... half of the Ss in these two 
conditions were frustrated and insulted by E while 
the others received a friendlier treatment from him. 
... [The] Ss were again put to working with P 
and... were provided with a socially sanctioned 
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opportunity to administer electric shocks to her. . . - 
The greatest increase in the number of shocks given 
to P occurred in the Ss who had been frustrated by 
E and then given the opportunity to aggress against 
the disliked peer.” The authors note that this process 
of hostility generalization can reconcile the scape- 
goat theory of prejudice with other theoretical ex- 
planations of intergroup hostility—G. T. Lodge. 

4971. Blatt, S. J., & Stein, М. Efficiency in 
problem solving. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 193-213.— 
Relationships between intelligence, several person- 
ality factors, and problem solving characteristics 
involved in the PSI apparatus (see 33: 3152) are 
explored, The most striking result was the high 
positive relationship between efficiency in solving 
the problem and the Aesthetic Value in the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Scale of Values. Negative r's were 
found between efficiency and the Political and Social 
Values, Levinson’s abbreviated F scale, and measures 
of manifest anxiety—R. W. Husband. 

4972, Borgatta, Edgar F. (Cornell U.) Rank- 
ings and self-assessments: Some behavioral char- 
acteristics replication studies. J. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 52, 279-3075 replications are presented to 
describe the characteristics of behavior as they occur 
in peer rankings (male and female), self-rankings, 
self-ratings, and abstract judgments of qualities. 
4 factors appear to recur with consistency: Individ- 
ual assertiveness, Sociability, Intelligence, and Emo- 
tionality. In terms of judging qualities as compared 
to judging persons, the frame of reference involved 
appears to be different with Noticeability implicitly 
partialled out in the former, but the organization of 
the other characteristics seems to be similar. Com- 
parison of male and female samples indicated some 
substantial differences that require caution in at- 
tempting to generalize from any relatively homo- 
geneous sample to another—Author abstract. 

4973. Bovard, Everett W. The effects of social 
stimuli on the response to stress. Psychol. Rev., 
1959, 66, 267-277.—Recent experiments with hu- 
mans and animals have demonstrated the dampen- 
ing effect of company in stress situations. Physio- 
logical mechanisms of the effect are traced, further 
experiments are proposed, and the implications for 
psychotherapy and space exploration are discussed. 
(43 ref.) —IW. J. Koppitz. 

4974. Brengelmann, J. C. Learning and per- 
sonality: IV. Certainty and output motivation. 
Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 326-356.—For 100 
normal adults, certainty scores are derived from sub- 
jective 5-point ratings of confidence in performance, 
motivation from the number of problems attempted 
during a given time. There was a distinct difference 
between certainty and performance. Results are 
correlated with several personality variables from 
the Eysenck and Taylor tests. Under conditions of 
highest ambiguity, rigid Ss over-rated but anxious 
Ss underrated their performance. Output motiva- 
tion correlated positively with rigidity and nega- 
tively with intelligence.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4975. Broverman, D. M., Jordan, E. J., & Phil- 
lips, L. (Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) Achieve- 
ment motivation in fantasy and behavior. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1960, 60, 374—378.—"This 
study investigates the relationship of achievement 
fantasy to behavioral indices of achievement moti- 
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vation. Conflicting views of this relationship have 
been presented . . . (which) have assumed that fan- 
tasy is a direct index of a generally expressed motive 
state . . . (and which have) conceptualized fantasy 
as an alternative, substitute channel for the expres- 
sion of achievement motivation when behavioral 
channels are blocked." Analysis of achievement de- 
rived from life history data supported the 2nd formu- 
lation.—G. H. Frank. : 

4976. Carrigan, Patricia М. (U. Michigan) 
Extraversion-introversion as a dimension of per- 
sonality: A reappraisal. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 
329-360.—The continued research interest in extra- 
version-bintroversion (EI) has centered around the 
unidimensionality of the construct and its relationship 
to adjustment. Research published since 1953 has 
failed to clarify these issues substantially, leaving 
the status of EI as a fruitful construct rather tenuous, 
(97 ref.) —W. J. Meyer. 

4977. Chance, June E. (U. North Carolina) 
Adjustment and prediction of others' behavior. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 191—194.—" Fifty-two 
college students were asked to respond to a 40-item, 
forced choice questionnaire, and then to predict their 
respective instructor’s responses to the same ques- 
tionnaire. On a previous occasion, three paper-pen- 
cil measures of adjustment had been obtained for 
these Ss—the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, 
and the Welsh A and R scales (MMPI). Scores 
for over-all accuracy of prediction, various com- 
ponents of accuracy, and tendencies to assume simi- 
larities or differences between self and others in 
making predictions were correlated with the meas- 
ures of adjustment. Results obtained indicate a 
trend for adjustment as measured by the ISB to be 
negatively related to adequacy of prediction. Scores 
on the A scale were negatively related to tendency to 
assume similarity in making predictions.’—Author 
summary. 

4978. Chatterjee, B. B., & Eriksen, C. W. (U. 
Illinois) Conditioning and generalization of GSR 
as a function of awareness. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 396-403.—“This study was essentially 
a replication of ... (an) experiment on the un- 
conscious conditioning of autonomic responses 
When . . . (the previous) methods of data analysis 
were used, their results in general were confirmed. 
Limitations and critique of the previous methodology 
is offered, and its effect on the results obtained 1s 
discussed.—G. Н. Frank. 

Self- 


4979. Coopersmith, S. (Wesleyan U.) 
esteem and need achievement as determinants of 
selective recall and repetition. J. abnorm. SOC: 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 310-317.— "This study investigates 
the relationship between self-esteem and the recal 
and repetition of success and failure experiences. 
-.. groups . . . were selected on the basis of their 
self-evaluative responses and an evaluation of their 
self-esteem behaviors, The combinations of these 
two variables, at their extremes, yielded significantly 
different patterns on such variables as achievement, 
ideal self, and sociometric status, and apparently 
represent distinct types of self-esteem. . . . WO fac- 
tors [appear] . . . necessary for the recall and repe- 
tition of failure. . . . the ability to tolerate failure 
and the motivation and striving to overcome its 
effects.” —G. Н. Frank. 
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4980. Cowen, Emory L., Budin, William; Wol- 
itzky, David L., & Stiller, Alfred. (U. Rochester) 
The social desirability of trait descriptive terms: 
A factor in the prediction of Q sort. J. Pers., 
1960, 28, 530-544.—"“Two Q-sort pools each con- 
sisting of 44 trait-descriptive adjectives were set up 
so as to maximize the perceivability of the social 
desirability properties of the constituent items, re- 
spectively." It was hypothesized that Q correlation 
would be higher and self-concept vs. ideal-self dis- 
crepancy scores lower for the maximized social de- 
sirability condition. 52 Ss participated, half sorting 
each of the 2 test arrays. Findings were in accord 
with the original prediction. “S-D [social de- 
sirability] perceivability was presumed to be a com- 
mon determinant of ratings both for the self con- 
cept and the ideal self, thus building in a spurious 
element of correlation between the two.” (26 ref.) 
—6G. T. Lodge. 

4981. Dana, R. H., & Christiansen, К. (U. 
Nevada) Repression and psychopathology. J. 
proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 412-416—A set of reliable 
scores to measure “remoteness,” as described by 
Tomkins, was devised for use with the TAT. A com- 
parison of these scores and MMPI scores for psy- 
chopathology in a group of student nurses conformed 
to the hypothesis that repression and psychopathology 
are related.—D. J. Wack. 

4982. Ehrenberg, O. (New York U.) Concepts 
of masculinity: A study of discrepancies between 
men’s self-concepts and two different ideal con- 
cepts and their relationship to mental health. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1275.—Abstract. 

4983. Fosmire, Frederick R. (U. Oregon) The 
role of ego defense in academic reputations. J. 
soc. Psychol, 1959, 49, 4l-45.—Rankings of 18 
specialty fields from most to least difficult were 
made by 350 college students. The “data support the 
hypothesis that students tend to overestimate the 
reputed difficulty of their own fields of specialty. 
The data also support the conclusion that students, 
in endeavoring to maintain a favorable self-concept 
regarding affiliation with a field of specialization, 
need neither to be insensitive to reputations for diffi- 
culty nor to distort the reputations of all fields. They 
need merely, and commonly do, misperceive the diffi- 
culty reputation of their own field.”—J. C. Franklin. 

4984. Frey, A. H., & Becker, W. С. (U. Illinois) 
Some personality correlates of subjects who fail 
to appear for experimental appointments. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 164.—" Twelve Ss notified 
the experimenter that they would be unable to keep 
the appointment (Group N); fourteen Ss failed to 
appear without notifying the experimenter (Group 
F). [The Ss had previously been given 5 of the 
Guilford personality scales.) Тһе N group was 
characterized by low scores on scales S, R, G, and 
A; the F group by high scores, The chi-square test 
indicated that these differences are significant at 
the .01 level, except R, which is significant at the .001 
level. There was no significant difference between 
groups on the C scale, nor was there a significant 
difference within or between groups with regard to 
ѕех.”—С. T. Morgan. 

4985. Izard, Carroll E. (Vanderbilt U.) Per- 
Sonality characteristics associated with resistance 
to change. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 437-440. 
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—39 Ss were given the Edwards’ Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule and then were observed in forming 
a concept of distance between 2 light stimuli. Auton- 
omy-Dominance scales correlatd with resistance to 
change; Abasement did not—A. A. Kramish. 

4986. Jackson, Douglas N. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Cognitive energy level, acquiescence, and 
authoritarianism. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 65-69. 
—“A group of 120 males was administered the Cali- 
fornia F-Scale. From this group, . . . 27 per cent 
were selected from each extreme of the distribution 
and were administered individually a measure of 
‘perceptual energy’ involving the ability to maintain 
the ‘up’ phase of a reversible cube. It is suggested 
that the significant difference . . . between Ss who 
acquiesced to F-Scale items and Ss who did not 
might be attributable to individual differences in 
personality style as reflected in the capacity to cope 
with ‘field forces’ involved in the two situations, 
rather than primarily to differences in authoritarian 
content.” (23 ref.)—J. C. Franklin. 

4987. Jacobson, Frank N., & Rettig, Salomon. 
(Ohio State U.)  Authoritarianism and intelli- 
gence. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 213-219.—Using 
354 elementary psychology college students, the 
F-Scale was studied with reference to intelligence and 
other variables. Results showed that "the F-scale 
does involve a specific factor. This factor is inde- 
pendent of intelligence. . . . [but] the correlation 
between intelligence and the F-scale is higher than 
most previous estimates." It is concluded "that any 
investigation of the F-scale must control for intelli- 
gence. . . . particularly relevant to studies relating 
the F-scale to cognitive variables such as rigidity, 
stereotypy, and intolerance of ambiguity.” (19 ref.) 
—J. C. Franklin. 


4988. Jones, Marshall B., & Goodson, James E. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
The effect of boredom on suggestibility. Aero- 
space Med., 1959, 30, 716-721.—An experimental 
group of 24 naval aviation cadets was deprived of 
all social contact for a period of time approximating 
8 hours and then tested individually for suggesti- 
bility by the Hull body-sway technique. When 
compared with a control group, also of 24 cadets, 
who had been taking routine psychologic tests for 
the same period of time, the experimental Ss were 
found to be more suggestible. However, when the 
study was repeated using arm levitation, which is 
a less sensitive response than body-sway, the effect 
was greatly reduced; and when leg catalepsy, a still 
less sensitive response, was used, the difference be- 
tween the 2 groups was abolished altogether, The 
possibility that the difference with body-sway was 
due to muscular inactivity or to special treatment 
was examined and found inadequate to account for 
the findings.—4uthor. summary. 

4989. Keogh, Jack. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
ороло motor ability and athletic partici- 
pation in certain standardized personality meas- 
ures. Res. Quart. Amer, Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. 
Recr., 1959, 30, 438-445.—The Larson Test of Motor 
Ability and the California Psychological Inventory 
were administered to 167 Pomona College junior and 
senior male students whose previous athletic partici- 
pation had been classified. No significant relation- 
ship was found to exist between the 18 separate scales 
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of the CPJ and either the Larson Test of Motor 
Ability or the Ss previous athletic participation. 
This is contradictory to earlier investigations and 
suggests that the relationship between personality 
characteristics and athletic participation must be 
limited to specific types of groups being studied.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4990. Kitamura, Seiro. Tendency to. reduction 
in size of autoscopic image and visual body image. 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1960, 19, 17-27.—The auto- 
scopic image is usually smaller than true body size. 
The mechanisms: degree of shrinkage of image does 
not always increase in proportion to distance; in a 
measure, the shrinkage of distance between head 
top and eye caused a reduction in the height of 
body image; with eyes closed, body length is not 
estimated shorter, due to decrease of visual factors 
and accentuation of somesthetic factors. Blind per- 
sons overestimated body height, due to the over- 
estimation of distance from top of head to lower jaw. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4991. Kleiner, Robert. (Commonwealth Mental 
Health Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Perceptual de- 
fense or perceptual set. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 
95-103.—Results of an experiment similar to that 
which earlier had led to formulation of the hypoth- 
esis of perceptual defense "did not support McGin- 
nies’ bipartite hypothesis emphasizing subliminal 
perception and perceptual defense. There was some 
evidence indicating that the subjects were aware of 
blocking, hesitating, and delaying of responses to 
critical words, The evidence tended to support the 
view that at least three factors were functioning to 
influence the subjects’ performance. These... 
were (a) set, (b) embarrassment, and (c) difficulty 
of the word."—J. C. Franklin. 


4992. Levy, L. H. (Indiana U.) Context effects 
in social perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
61, 295-297.—"Concerned with the problem of field 
determinants of social perception, this study investi- 
gated contextual effects on judgments of photographs 
of persons. Photographs, designated as targets, were 
presented in contexts of two other photographs which 
were expected, on the basis of previous research, 
to vary in their probability of eliciting а particular 
judgment along a specified bipolar trait dimension. 
Data obtained clearly supported the hypothesized 
inverse relationships between the probability of the 
context eliciting a particular judgment and that of 
the target eliciting a similar judgment."—G. Frank. 


4993. Lundy, Richard M. (U. Wisconsin) The 
relationship of changes in assimilative projection 
to accepting and rejecting interpersonal groups 
and to the order of the groups. J. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 327-333.— Forty-one college students . . . 
completed the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values, Part 
2. Three weeks later each met singly with another 
student [who presumably selected the first as one 
with whom he would like to talk] and then with a 
second student [who presumably did not wish to 
talk to the first but was required to]. Results indi- 
cated that increase in assimilative projection was 
associated with the order of the situations—increase 
occurred during the second interaction—but was 
not associated with the stability (acceptance or re- 
jection) of the group nor with the interaction of 
order and stability."—J. C. Franklin. 
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4994. MacBrayer, Caroline Taylor. (Davidson 
Coll) Differences in perception of the opposite 
sex by males and females. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
52, 309-314.—4 sentence completion items concern- 
ing the opposite sex were administered to 90 male 
and 125 female college students. Types of sentence 
completions for each of the 4 items were categorized 
for males and females, and proportions of comple- 
tions falling within each category were determined. 
Results showed that the female Ss perceived males 
significantly more favorably than the male Ss per- 
ceived females. Results also revealed a marked dif- 
ference between male and female perceptions of de- 
sirable and undesirable traits in the opposite sex.— 
Author abstract. 

4995. McDonnell, С. J., & Carpenter, J. A. 
(Yale U.) Manifest anxiety and prestimulus con- 
ductance levels. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
437-438.— This study investigated the functional 
relationship between conductance levels and an index 
of manifest anxiety. A curvilinear relationship was 
found and discussed in relation to the use of con- 
ductance level as ап index of emotionality."—G. Н. 
Frank. 

4996. McKinney, D. W., Jr. (U. Wisconsin) 
The authoritarian personality: Assessment of the- 
ФУ and methods. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1276.—Abstract. 

4997. Matarazzo, Joseph D., & Saslow, George. 
(U. Oregon Medical School) Psychological and 
related characteristics of smokers and nonsmok- 
ers. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 493-513.— The rela- 
tively few (44) studies available comparing smokers 
and nonsmokers on a variety of variables (e.g. age 
sex, anxiety, alcohol consumption) reveal many 
statistically significant differences along with con- 
siderable overlap between the 2 groups. Variables 
such as divorce, anxiety, neuroticism, and high con- 
sumption of coffee or alcohol are a few of the fac- 
tors found to be more characteristic of smokers. 
Variables such as race (white vs. negro), education, 
and IQ do not differentiate between smokers and 
nonsmokers.—]V. J. Meyer. 

4998. Meyer, E. Jacobsen, W. E., Edgerton, 
M. T., & Canter, A. (Johns Hopkins Hosp.) Mo- 
tivational patterns in patients seeking elective 
plastic surgery. I. Women who seek rhinoplasty. 
Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 193-203.—30 сопѕеси- 
tive, female patients, ages 14—43, who presented 
themselves for cosmetic rhinoplasty were interviewed 
and studied psychiatrically before and after surgery. 
Administered pre- and postoperatively were the Guil- 
ford Zimmerman Temperament Survey, the TDM 
Self Concept Scale, a morale scale, Draw-a-Face 
and Draw-a-Person tests, and sentence completion 
tests. Some were given the EPPS and some TAT 
cards. The Ss fell within normal limits on these. 
Motivation for seeking rhinoplasty varies. It in- 
cludes wishing to avoid an “alien” stereotype, €. 
strictive parental attitudes toward expression О 
feminine attractiveness, and problems of aging 11 
the older woman. All patients developed their nose 
preoccupation in adolescence—W. G. Shipman. 

4999. Murphy, Lois B. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kans.) Pride and its relation to narcis- 
sism, autonomy, and identity. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1960, 24, 136-143.—Sequences in the parallel 
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development of narcissism and autonomy and the 
sense of identity are described in the behavior of 
infants. No conflict exists between strong cathexis 
of self and strong cathexis of the environment and of 
objects. “Pride, self-esteem and the feeling of well- 
being are the resultants both of autonomous efforts, 
the healthy narcissism accompanying these and the 
sense of identity which they produce, and also the 
interaction between these and libidinal phase experi- 
ences.” —W. A. Varvel. 

5000. Nishisato, Shizuhiko. (Hokkaido U., Sap- 
poro, Japan) [A factor analytic study of an anxiety 
scale.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 228-236.—А list 
of 131 items chosen from the Taylor MA scale, the 
full MMPI, and Eysenck’s MMQ, plus the Yatabe- 
Guilford Personality Inventory, were administered 
to 262 male university students. 6 subscales of 
anxiety items were chosen by inspection of results, 
intercorrelated with 8 from the inventory, and the 
resulting matrix factored by Thurstone’s complete 
centroid method. The 4 factors extracted by orthog- 
onal rotation were identified as a general anxiety 
factor, introverted anxiety, extraverted anxiety, and 
feelings of inferiority. The author suggests that 
such a multidimensional scale is required for the 
dynamic study of anxiety.”. (English summary)— 
J. Lyons. 


5001. Palmer, S. (U. New Hampshire) Frus- 
tration, aggression, and murder. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1960, 60, 430—432.—". . . 51 male mur- 
derers and their 51 nearest-age brothers were in- 
vestigated with respect to frustration in infancy, 

. childhood, and adolescence. .. . The central hypoth- 
esis was: There is a significant positive relationship 
between the amount of frustration experienced by 
persons in infancy, childhood, and adolescence . . . 
and whether or not they later commit murder. . . . 
[The results showed that] significantly more mur- 
derers than control brothers scored high on the In- 
dices of Physical, Psychological, and General Frus- 
tration."—G. H. Frank. 


5002. Pepitone, A., & Wilpizeski, C. (U. Penn- 
sylvania) Some consequences of experimental 
rejection. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 359- 
364.—"The experiment was designed to test the 
hypothesis that irreversible rejection gives rise to 
attributions of responsibility for that rejection, to- 
ward the self (self-depreciation) and toward the 
rejectors (hostility). The theoretical basis for the 
hypothesis was that personal devaluation anxiety 
engendered by the rejection can be made less un- 
acceptable to the self through a causal analysis of it. 
The data were consistent with the hypothesis.’— 
G. H. Frank. 


5003. Remondino, C., & Sibour, F. Ricerca 
critica sul metodo biotipologico di Sheldon. 
[Critical study of Sheldon’s biotypological method.] 
Riv. Psicol. soc. 1960, 7, 129-146.—2 hypotheses 
derived from Sheldon’s theory of somatotypes were 
tested. Results were inconclusive in either support- 
ing or contradicting the theory—L. L’Abate. 

5004. Rhodes, Lewis A. Authoritarianism and 
fundamentalism of rural and urban high school 
students, J. educ. Sociol, 1960, 34, 97-105—This 
Study is concerned with the relationships between 
authoritarianism and religious preference. The F 
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Scale and Srole Scale were given to seniors in 4 
high schools in a metropolitan area and 4 high 
schools in a town area in Tennessee. In addition, 
questions were asked about background. N was 
1027. 3 things emerged from the study: (a) the 
attitudes of an authoritarian character (relating to 
ethnocentrism and prejudice) expressed by high 
school Ss are not independent of religious prefer- 
ence, (b) the F Scale performance of Ss was not 
independent of variables such as socioeconomic status 
and urban and rural residence, and (c) there is more 
variation among Protestants than between Protestants 
and Catholics with respect to authoritarianism.— 
W. E. Hall. 

5005. Rogers, A. H., & Paul C. (Jacksonville 
State Hosp. Ш.) Impunitiveness and unwitting 
self-evaluation. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 459-461.— 
Ss were divided into a control group and an “im- 
punitive” group on the basis of the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study. The freshman college girls 
serving as Ss rated surreptitiously-obtained photo- 
graphs of themselves. These photographs were 
masked and presented to the girls tachistoscopically. 
The hypothesis that conscious impunitiveness is as- 
sociated with unconscious aggressiveness is con- 
sistent with the results—D. J. Wack. 

5006. Rosenthal, R. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The experimental induction of the de- 
fense mechanism of projection. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 357-364.— This experiment attempted to 
induce projection by exposing the Ss to experiences 
of success, failure, or a “neutral” experience on an 
"intelligence" test. No support was found for the 
hypothesis of projection as defined by Bellak, Sy- 
monds, and others.—D. J. Wack. 

5007. Sarason, Irwin G. (U. Washington) Em- 
pirical findings and theoretical problems in the 
use of anxiety scales. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 403- 
415.—Research suggests that: (а) the performance 
of high anxious Ss is detrimentally affected by 
threatening conditions; (b) as task complexity in- 
creases the disadvantage of high to low anxious Ss 
increases; (c) correlations between the Taylor MA 
scale and intellectual measures are inconsistent, 
whereas measures of test anxiety correlate negatively 
with intellectual measures; (d) little relationship has 
been found between measures of anxiety and physio- 


logical indices. The methodological problems 
thought to be responsible for inconsistent findings 
d. (128-item bibliogr.)—W. J. Meyer. 


are discusse! { 

5008. Scofield, Robert W., & Sun Chin-Wan. 
(Oklahoma State U.) A comparative study of the 
differential effect upon personality. of Chinese 
and American child training practices. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 52, 221-224.—Data obtained from 
40 Chinese students who were born and raised in 
China indicated that Chinese middle-class child train- 
ing practices were more severe than American mid- 
dle-class practices in the areas of orality, sex, de- 
pendence, and aggression, while they were equally 
severe in the anal area. It was predicted from this 
that the personality of these Chinese students would 
be schizothymic, withdrawn, suspicious, emotionally 
immature, shy, aloof, and timid. Because there was 
no difference in severity of anal training, it was 
predicted that no difference between the groups 
would be observed in compulsivity, rigidity of con- 
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trol, sociability, or flexibility. Results from Cat- 
tell’s 16 PF test substantiated the predictions.— 
Author abstract. 

5009. Steiner, Ivan D., & Field, William L. 
(U. Illinois) Role assignment and interpersonal 
influence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 239- 
245.—15-minute discussions of the desegregation 
issue were held by 34 groups of 3 college students, 
2 whose attitude scores had reflected nonsegrega- 
tionist views and a 3rd who was E’s accomplice and 
always expressed segregationist views. “When spe- 
cific roles were not assigned [in half the groups], 
the nonaccomplice Ss: (a) had greater confidence in 
their appraisals of the accomplice's attitudes, (b) 
indicated greater sociometric preference for one an- 
other (rather than for the accomplice) at the con- 
clusion of the discussion period, (c) produced shorter 
communications, and (d) yielded more to the seg- 
regationist arguments expressed by the accom- 
plice. Contrary to expectation, when no roles were 
assigned, Ss did not indicate less esteem for the 
accomplice than was the case when roles were as- 
signed."—E, Y. Beeman. 

5010. Van de Castle, R. L. (U. Denver) Per- 
ceptual defense in a binocular-rivalry situation. J. 
Pers., 1960, 28, 448-462.—"It was found that college 
Ss classified as sensitizers (high Welsh A, low 
Welsh R scores) reported significantly more ag- 
gressive words and significantly less nonsense words 
to the presence of aggressive words than did de- 
fenders (low Welsh A, high Welsh R scores)... . 
A technique for objectively scoring conflicting ver- 
bal responses and a new method of controlling for 
eye dominance in stereoscopic studies was incorpo- 
rated into the experimental design. . . . Sensitizers 
accepted significantly more F— aggressive and F— 
neutral percepts on a modified Rorschach while 
defenders rejected significantly more F+ aggressive 
percepts. The Rorschach aggression scores also 
showed a significant relationship to the binocular 
perception of aggressive words.” The question is 
raised whether a response bias of acquiescence is 
sufficient to explain the results. (21 ref.)—G. T. 
Lodge. 

5011. Wells, William D., Hilton, Sylvia, & Lieb- 
man, Norman C. (Rutgers U.) Tension during 
a small personal crisis. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
269-276.—A. sample majority of dentists reported 
that men show "more anxiety and tension" than 
women "in response to dental treatment" This 
hypothesis was tested by O behavior-ratings and 
self-ratings on anxiety prior to and О behavior-rat- 
ings during treatment of 26 male and 37 female 
adult patients. If sample and methodological diffi- 
culties are discounted along with the discrepancy be- 
tween opinion (self-ratings of anxiety) and ob- 
servation (O ratings of anxiety), study results show 
по sex difference in anxiety reactions to the stress 
of dental treatment.—J. C. Franklin. 


5012. Wrightsman, L. S, Jr. (U. Minnesota) 
Effects of waiting with others on changes in level 
of felt anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 
216-222—The generally held notion that "misery 
loves company” was tested on college students, Ss 
were exposed to an anxiety-producing situation, i.e, 
a recording of an apparently nerve-wracking pro- 
cedure going on in the “next room” to which they 
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soon would be exposed. 3 experimental conditions 
were employed; after exposure to the anxiety pro- 
ducing stimulus $ was: (a) left alone, (b) put with 
other Ss and allowed to talk, or (c) put with others 
but not allowed to talk. Effect of group on experi- 
ence of anxiety was measured. Being with others 
was effective in reducing anxiety only in Ss who 
were first-born children, and there was an effect 
on S’s experience of anxiety when allowed to com- 
municate.—G. Frank. 

5013. Zigler, E., & Phillips, L. (Yale U.) So- 
cial effectiveness and symptomatic behaviors. J, 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 231-238—Symp- 
toms (of hospitalized patients) characterized as (a) 
self-directed, (b) directed against others, or (c) 
avoidance of others were related to measures of 
premorbid social effectiveness. More effective so- 
cial adjustment was related to (a), which tended 
also to characterize symptoms of females. (c) was 
most consistently found in schizophrenics and was 
related to better premorbid adjustment than (b), 
which was most consistently found in character dis- 
orders.—G. Frank. 


5014. Zimmer, Herbert. (Georgetown U. Med- 
ical Center) An information processing analog 
of intrapersonal operations. Neuropsychiatry, 
1960, 6, 17-29.—Although it may be of little conse- 
quence what sort of psychodynamic variable is 
studied, hostility seems a useful variable for study 
because of the intensity and pervasiveness of the 
conflicts aroused; it can be studied by levels and 
intrapersonal operations characteristic of levels— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


5015. Zuckerman, M. (Inst. Psychiatric Re- 
search, Indiana U. Medical Center, Indianapolis) 
The effects of subliminal and supraliminal sug- 
gestion on verbal productivity. J. abmorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1960, 60, 404-411—‘“Two experiments 
were performed to study the effect of subliminal and 
supraliminal suggestion on productivity . . . n 
describing a picture. ... [A control] group was 
given a task of describing in writing a TAT picture 
presented tachistoscopically 10 times at increasing 
exposure levels. In the second condition a sublim- 
inal stimulus, the words WRITE MORE over- 
lapped with the TAT picture for .02 seconds. In 
the third condition the subliminal suggestion was 
DON'T WRITE. ... A second experiment was 
performed to see the effect on productivity of the 
same suggestions at supraliminal levels. . . . SUD” 
liminal suggestion may produce some effect in the 
region just below threshold. When the suggestion 
becomes supraliminal its distracting effects causes 2 
contrasuggestive response in some Ss.”—G. H. 
Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 4331, 4361, 4409, 4554, po. 
4761, 4807, 4833, 4859, 4879, 4918, 4921, 4924, 
4945, 5036, 5213, 5255, 5264) 
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5016. Beres, D. The psychoanalytic psychology 
of imagination. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass.» 19 Ri 
8, 252-269.—Imagination is a human capacity 8 
form a mental representation of an object, ate 
body function, or drive not immediately preso 
the senses. Imagination is noted as normal, pat 
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logical, and creative. Primary process imagina- 
tion is distinguished from secondary process imagi- 
mation according to whether the imaginative process 
serves immediate or delayed discharge of psychic 
energies and according to the role of ego control. 
Imagination is a pervasive and ubiquitous function 
of the human mind. It is comprised of ego func- 
tions, but it serves id drives as well as superego 
demands. "Imagination supplies the material for 
symptom and defense, but it also supplies the ego 
with its synthetic function and its creative function. 
Both aspects of imagination .. . give to man his 
unique position in the animal kingdom.’—D. Prager. 


5017. Bonaparte, Marie. Vitalisme et psycho- 
somatique. | Vitalism and psychosomatic medicine.] 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 545-554.—A his- 
torical revue of the philosophical emphases on vital- 
ism, mechanistic organicism, the concept of the soul, 
deism, scientific determinism, and psychosomaticism. 
The latter is a reaction to the ultra organicism of the 
19th century, the rebirth of a neovitalism, and the 
reduction of dualism to monism. This is in vain, as 
witnessed by the 2 words “psycho-somatic.’—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


5018. Bosselman, B. C. Castration anxiety and 
phallus envy. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 252-259. 
—Castration anxiety and phallus envy are re-eval- 
uated as products of the more primary problem of re- 
nouncing infantile satisfactions in favor of ma- 
turity and responsibility. Symptoms of castration 
anxiety appear to be universal among disturbed men, 
but phallic attitudes in the female are less com- 
mon. When the phallic attitudes do occur in the 
female, they are often found to represent not her 
envy of the male but her protest of the male’s denial 
of her feminine prerogatives—D. Prager. 


5019. Bouvet, Maurice. Dépersonnalisation et 
relations d'objet. [Depersonalization and object 
relations.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1960, 24, 449- 
646.—In depersonalization object relation to the 
mother is essentially pregenital, more precisely nar- 
cissistic. It lies at the base of each new relation, 
even masculine. The paroxysm is a kind of return 
to the mother, and the cause lies in narcissistic 
trauma at the phase of ego and nonego differentia- 
tion. А historical background is presented, along 
with clinical case histories and observations of ana- 
lytic Ss presented these varying aspects: acute de- 
personalization, passing during the neurosis; neurotic 
depersonalization; and chronic depersonalization 
during the neurosis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5020. Fain, M., & Marty, P. Aspects fonction- 
nels et róle structurant de l'investissement homo- 
Sexuel au cours de traitements psychanalytiques 
d'adultes. [Functional aspects and the structuring 
Tole of the homosexual charge in the course of the 
Psychoanalytic treatment of adults.] Rev. Franc. 
Psychanal., 1959, 23, 607-617.—Several etiologies 
of the last 10 years are reviewed and compared with 

reud’s original theoretical discussions of the causes 
of homosexuality. Ego restructuration can be ac- 
complished only when the patient accepts his desire 
to inveigle and his passive-receptive satisfaction re- 
sulting from contact with the analyst. Positive 
transference is the sign of this acceptance.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 
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5021. Jackson, Murray. (Middlesex Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Jung’s “archetypes” and psychi- 
айту. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1518-1526.—Within 
the individual are forces which work in the direc- 
tion of healing and growth, these being as real and 
vital in the psychic as in the organic sphere. Neu- 
rotic symptoms result from unconscious fantasy and 
the defensive compromises to which it is subject; 
failing to adapt adequately to life activates uncon- 
scious fantasy. Growth is a process in which con- 
flicting parts of the individual come together, and 
symptoms can be seen as an expression of the 
struggle between the forces acting to bring the parts 
together and the forces keeping them apart—W. L. 
Wilkins, 

5022. Kelman, Н. Free association. Compre- 
hensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 273-280,—Via hypnosis 
and forced association Freud arrived at free associa- 
tion which is a paradox. The patient was to be 
guided by free will where there was strict deter- 
minism, to be nonjudgmental where there was tele- 
ology, to be unitary where there was dualism, and 
to be open where closed-system thinking dictated. 
Not mentioning the rule of free association is “one 
less unnecessary burden for an already harassed 
human being.” Initially, associations are expres- 
sions of thoughts about twoness, separateness, differ- 
ence, and conflict gradually shifting toward being 
manifestations of feelings of oneness, togetherness, 
similarity, and cooperation. “This happens thru 
sequences initially reflecting thoughts about struggle 
to ultimately evidence of experiencing struggling." 
—D. Prager. 

5023. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Sheppard & Enoch 
Pratt Hosp., Towson 4, Md.) Psychoanalysis and 
scientific method. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
495512. Consideration is given to the following 
aspects of psychoanalysis: the inherent limitations 
of psychoanalytic methods, the essential feature of 
psychoanalysis as a process, the fit of this process 
into the scientific methodology, and the basic philos- 
ophy underlying psychodynamics in general, —N. H. 
Pronko. 

5024. Lebovici, S. Considérations sur 1а rela- 
tion d'objet psychotique. [Thoughts on the psy- 
chotic object relation.] ^ Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 
1959, 23, 637-643.—Studies of mothers of schizo- 
phrenic children are meager. Fragments of the 
analyses of a child and his mother are presented. 
After analysis severe depersonalization persisted, and 
the child was placed in a special school. The mother 
revealed oral and masochistic fantasies and began 
drinking due to her own suffering as à child. Sim- 
ilarly, the son fought his edipus arrest.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. E 

5025. Moore, B. E. Congenital versus environ- 
mental: An unconscious meaning. J. Amer. Psy- 
choanal, Ass., 1960, 8, 312-316.—"Born with" is the 
literal meaning of congenital. But the conjunction of 
root words lends itself readily to the meaning *with 
genital.” This deeper, defensive meaning, as seen 
in the patient described, may account for certain 
attitudes about psychiatric disorders and help to ex- 
plain the heat of disputes about the relative impor- 
tance of organic vs. enviornmental—D. Prager. 

5026. Nacht, 5., & Viderman, S. Du monde 
pré-objectal dans 1а relation transférentielle. [The 
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pre-object world in the transference relation.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 555-562.—The need 
for union stems from the earliest period when 
separation did not yet exist. This is clear in both 
religion and philosophy. An analogy exists between 
earliest mother relations and the analytic situation. 
This is not the narcissistic state but the abandon- 
ment of the ego in attempting to be no longer one- 
self, but the other—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5027. O’Connell, Walter E. (U. Texas) The 
adaptive functions of wit and humor. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 263-270.—In a study of 332 
Ss, 2 hypotheses—(a) wit and humor are appreciated 
more under stress than nonstress conditions and (b) 
the well adjusted appreciate nonsense wit more than 
the poorly adjusted—were not confirmed. It did 
appear that men appreciate hostile wit while women 
prefer nonsense wit. When not under stress, hostile 
wit is more appreciated by the maladjusted than the 
well adjusted men; under stress the reverse is true. 
'The well adjusted person has a greater appreciation 
for humor than the maladjusted. “It is concluded 
that the Freudian distinction between wit and humor 
is a valid one, with wit possibly operating to reduce 
tension under differing circumstances depending upon 
the interaction of adjustment, stress, and sex factors." 
(22 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

5028. Perrotti, Nicola. Apercus théoriques de 
la dépersonnalisation. [Theoretical considerations 
concerning depersonalization.] Rev. Franc. Psych- 
anal., 1960, 24, 365-448.—Depersonalization exists in 
3 forms: autopsychic, somatopsychic, and allopsychic. 
Theoretical considerations are presented under the 
headings: phenomenology and definitions; etiology 
and pathology; and psychology of the ego, the mean- 
ing, importance and essence of depersonalization.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5029. Roose, L. J. The influence of psycho- 
somatic research on the psychoanalytic process. 
J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 317-334.—The 
analyst’s anxiety decreased following the initial 
stages. The analyst's anxiety resulting from a con- 
taminated analysis is not always countertransference. 
In so far as research removes standard conditions 
of analytic procedure, analysis is not being prac- 
ticed. In the research described, a superfluity of 
extrinsic considerations impinged upon the entire 
psychoanalytic procedure affecting both analyst and 
patient negatively.—D. Prager. 

5030. Socarides, C. W. The development of a 
fetishistic perversion: The contribution of preoe- 
dipal phase conflict. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1960, 8, 281-311.— The patient's preoedipal mother 
fixation led to a primary female identification, a 
prolonged clinging to the transitional object, the 
wish to bear a child, a fetishistic perversion, and an 
intensity of anal and oral aggressive drives and fan- 
tasies. Both preoedipal and oedipal conflicts are 
mutually interrelated so that a differentiation as to 
causative process is very difficult—D. Prager. 

5031. Stein, Conrad. Inversion sado-maso- 
chique du complex d'Oedipe et relation d'objet 
paranoiaque. [Sado-masochistic inversion of the 
Edipus complex and paranoiac object relation.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1960, 24, 301-332.— The outlines 
of an analysis of an inverted Edipus complex are 
presented. The uncompleted analysis left the patient 
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far from comprehension of his situation and without 
achievement of a genital object relation. А theo- 
retical analysis is appended.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5032. Stein, Conrad. Notes sur la mort @- 
Oedipe. [Notes on the death of Edipus.] Rev, 
Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 735—756.—4A. historical 
and analytical study of the Edipus myth. Analytic 
progress may be judged, not by the common cri- 
terion of cure, but by its reference to an ideal proto- 
type, a mythic model. Each analysis must imitate, 
not necessarily constitute the apotheosis of, the 
destiny of Edipus.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5033. Tarachow, Sidney. (New York) Judas, 
the beloved executioner. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 
29, 528-554.—An attempt to delineate the libidinal 
aspects of the Judas-Christ relationship and to iden- 
tify related clinical phenomena. (67 ref.)—L. N. 
Solomon, 

5034. Weigert, E. The subjective experience of 
identity and its psychopathology. Comprehensive 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 18-25.— The boundaries between 
pathological and so-called normal emotional be- 
havior are fluid. One may speculate that the prob- 
lem of identity is of more concern in our time be- 
cause the pace of technical progress and the com- 
plexity of living has become too rapid for man's po- 
tentialities of emotional adaptation. “There is not 
enough time for meditation and reorientation." Psy- 
choanalysis takes the patient partially out of the 
flux of time and helps the patient work through 
conflicts. “The I takes the risk of a transient loss 
of identity in every step that transcends its previous 
boundaries, but the endurance of the anxieties mobi- 
lized by the risk opens the potentialities of creative 
transfiguration.”—D, Prager. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


5035. Davis, A. D. (U. Texas) Some physio- 
logical correlates of Rorschach body image pro- 
ductions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 432- 
436—*The relationship between surface character- 
istics of Rorschach responses and physiological meas- 
ures was investigated in order to test the hypothesis 
that the projected perception of one’s body is related 
to the patterning of physiological responses. . . + 
Physiological indices related to bodily exterior 
(muscle potential, skin resistance, cardiovascular 
peripheral resistance) and bodily interior (pulse 
rate, stroke volume, cardiac output) physiological 
responsivity were abstracted. . .. The results indi- 
cate that the tendency to give impermeable or pro- 
tective characteristics to Rorschach percepts is T€ 
lated to heightened physiological reactivity at ап 
exterior body site and that the absence . . . 15 Te- 
lated to the heightened physiological response on 1m- 
terior indices . . . under stress."—G. H. Frank. 

5036. Gilberstadt, H., & Davenport, G. (О. 
Minnesota) Some relationships between GSR 
conditioning and judgments of anxiety. J. 4 
norm. soc. Psychol 1960, 60, 441—443.— The aim 
of the present study was to investigate . . . the Te 
lationship between GSR conditioning and various 
clinical judgments of anxiety in a sample of pSY- 
chiatric patients conditioned under presumably ора 
timal procedures... . anxiety groups ranked on 
the basis of admission psychological data . - ANES 
found to be significantly different in conditionability- 
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This was not so with Ss ranked via the Taylor MA 
scale, and "anxiety groups revealed no significant 
differences in extinction."—G. H. Frank. 


5037. Kral, V. A., Berg, L, & Pivnicki, D. Car- 
bon monoxide dementia: A case report. Compre- 
hensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 164-173—A 32-year-old 
male of average intelligence suffered carbon mo- 
noxide poisoning after a suicidal attempt. 4 years 
later the patient was at the imbecile level intellectu- 
ally. Losses in functional areas produced a global 
picture of an organic dementia.—D. Prager. 


5038. Levitt, E. E., & Persky, H. Relation of 
Rorschach factors and plasma hydrocortisone 
level in hypnotically induced anxiety. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1960, 22, 218-223—‘Plasma hydro- 
cortisone was determined under hypnosis and fol- 
lowing a hypnotically induced anxiety state in 12 
normal subjects. At the same times, Rorschach 
tests were administered. The change in level of 
PHC is significantly correlated with 3 of 26 [Ror- 
schach scores].” Pure C went up, and P and F+% 
dropped, as predicted—W. G. Shipman. 


(See also Abstracts 4854, 4889) 
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5039. Spiegel, E. A. (Ed.) (Temple U. School 
Medicine) Progress in neurology and psychiatry. 
Vol. XV. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. 
xii, 619 p. $1275.—In addition to 19 chapters on 
basic sciences, neurology, and neurosurgery, this 
annual review volume includes the following chap- 
ters: Үү. Freeman, "Psychosurgery'; H. Lowen- 
bach, T. J. Marshall, G. Newman, and A. Ver- 
woerdt, "Clinical Psychiatry'; G. E. Stevenson, 
Mental Hygiene"; W. Overholser, “Forensic Psy- 
chiatry”; S. B. Maughs, “Criminal Psychopathol- 
ogy”; S. Dubo and R. D. Rabinovitch, "Child Psy- 
chiatry”; J. Н. Masserman, A. Pauncz, and J. O 
Schmitt, "The Neuroses"; E. B. Allen and C. T. 
Prout, “Alcoholism”; Н. К. Fischer, “Psychosomatic 
Medicine”; H. Freed, “Psychoanalysis”; N. D. Sund- 
berg, “Psychological Assessment Techniques”; R. 
J. Corsini, R. Daniels, and R. McFarland, “Group 
Psychotherapy”; P. H. Wilcox, “Drugs and Electro- 
shock Treatment”; J. O. Cole, G. L. Klerman, and 
К. T. Jones, “Drug Therapy"; A. E. Bennett and B. 
Engle, “Psychiatric Nursing and Occupational Ther- 
ару”; and M. Marks апа L. B. Greene, “Rehabilita- 
tion.”—C. T. Morgan. 


MEDICAL THERAPY 


„5040. Cameron, D. E. Production of differen- 
tial amnesia as a factor in the treatment of schizo- 
phrenia. Comprehensive Psychiat, 1960, 1, 26-34— 
Differential amnesia regularly appears as a conse- 
quence of depatterning by means of intensive elec- 
troshock therapy ог electroshock and prolonged 
chemical sleep. This phenomenon consists in the 
Patient showing a considerably greater amnesia for 
his schizophrenic behavior than for his concurrent 
normal behavior in the period prior to treatment. 
There appears to be an important degree of correla- 
tion between the persistence of this differential am- 
nesia and the stability of his recovery. The reasons 
for the differential amnesia are considered. The most 
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significant appears to be based on the incongruity of 
schizophrenic thinking with the normal conceptual 
framework which begins to appear as the patient 
emerges from depatterning.”—D. Prager. 

5041. Haward, L. R. C. (Graylingswell Hosp., 
Chichester, England) The differential diagnosis 
of toxic depression in pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Acta tuberc. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 39, 217-221.—The 
administration of iso-nicotinic acid hydrazide (INH) 
in patients suffering with pulmonary tuberculosis 
sometimes produces a toxic depression which, in its 
early stages, is indistinguishable from the reactive 
depression common in these cases. To prevent a 
psychotic degree of reaction from developing, early 
differentiation is necessary and can be made on 
psychological evidence. The consistent features on 
which differential diagnosis can be made are: (a) 
basically unstable personality, (b) signs of paranoid 
thinking, (c) intellectual impairment, (d) patchy 
memory deficit, and (e) mental confusion. The 
implications are briefly discussed.—Author abstract. 

5042. Kalinowsky, L. B. Impressions of Soviet 
psychiatry. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 35- 
41.—Insulin coma therapy is the treatment of choice 
in schizophrenia. Psychosurgery has been prohibited 
since 1950. Psychopharmacotherapy is used to man- 
age patients but is not considered revolutionary. 
Soviet psychiatry is as influenced by Pavlov as Amer- 
ican psychiatry is by Freud. Soviet psychiatry is 
outstanding in its organization, is therapeutically 
active, is less prejudiced than frequently claimed, and 
has many similarities with psychiatry in other 
European countries—D. Prager. 

5043. McFie, John. (National Hosp, Queen 
Square, London) Psychological effects of stereo- 
taxic operations for the relief of Parkinsonian 
symptoms. J. ment. Sci. 1960, 106, 1512-1517.— 
Losses on verbal tests following operations on the 
left and on performance tests following operations 
on the right are typical for 56 patients tested before 
and after unilateral operation aimed at the globus 
pallidus or the ventrolateral nucleus of the thalamus. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

5044. Smith, Aaron. (Oxford U., England) 
Changes in Porteus Maze scores of brain-operated 
schizophrenics after an eight-year interval. J. 
ment, Sci., 1960, 106, 967-978.—After 8 years there 
were still significant losses for the operated group as 
compared with nonoperated Ss. “The pattern of in- 
creasing decrements in psychological test scores 1s 
consonant with findings of increasing neurological 
degeneration reported in studies of cerebra of other 
subjects with psychosurgical lesions.” The theory 
of equipotentiality of areas in frontal lobes is not 
supported by results of excisions of lower and su- 
perior portion in the forebrain.—W. L. Wilkins. 


Drug Therapy 

5045. Allen, Victor S. (Northampton, Mass.) 
One years experience with trifluoperazine in 
treatment of chronic mental disorders. J. clin. 
exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 285-292.—lmprove- 
ment in behavior and attitude was noted in 87 pa- 
tients treated with trifluoperazine. The group in- 
cluded chronic schizophrenics, chronic anxiety те- 
actions, and geriatric patients. Of the schizophrenics, 
48% could be given weekend passes or leaves of 
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absence, 80% of the anxiety reaction patients were 
able to accept and cooperate in psychotherapy, and 
62% were able to return home, get jobs, and adjust 
in the community.—S. Kavruck. 


5046. Audisio, M. Des intoxications massives 
par de nouveaux médicaments psychotropes. 
[Massive intoxication by some new psychotropic 
drugs.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 402-427.—Review of 
attempted suicides with psychotropic drugs: non- 
barbiturate hypnotics, antihistaminics, neuropleptics, 
tranquillizers, and psychotonics. Toxicity is less 
than the classic barbiturates. Each type of drug 
evokes a specific clinical picture. Somatic treatment 
is usually sufficient. (52 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 


5047. Boardman, R. H., & Fullerton, A. G. 
(Harrison Hosp., Dorchester, England) Iatrogenic 
Parkinsonism. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1468-1470. 
—Replacement of schizophrenic symptoms, through 
use of drugs such as reserpine, by symptoms of re- 
tarded endogenous depression (sometimes even to 
the point of contemplated suicide) may be a by- 
product of the drug production of Parkinsonian 
symptoms.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5048. Bullard, D. M., Jr, Hoffman, B. R, & 
Havens, L. L. The relative value of tranquilizing 
drugs and social and psychological therapies in 
chronic schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 
293-306.—46 chronic schizophrenics were divided 
into 2 groups and treated with tranquilizers for 6 
months in a state hospital and in a small treatment 
center. The rate of improvement was the same for 
the 2 groups. Marked or moderate improvement was 
made in % of the patients. 1 of 20 was discharged 
from the large hospital while 8 of 26 were discharged 
from the small one. Intensive social and psycho- 
logical therapy appeared to increase significantly 
the discharge rate in the small hospital—D. Prager. 

5049. Claridge, G. S., & Herrington, R. N. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, England) Sedation 
threshold, personality, and the theory of neuro- 
sis. J. ment. Sci, 1960, 106, 1568-1583.—Results 
with different groups of neurotics compared with 
normals suggest that sedation threshold measures 
differences in arousal level arising from variations in 
manifest anxiety—W. L. Wilkins. 

5050. Denber, H. C. B., Rajotte, P., & Ross, E. 
Some observations on the chemotherapy of de- 
pression: Results with taractan. Comprehensive 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 308-312—In treating depression, 
neither taractan nor any other chemical gives better 
results than the “therapeutic community approach.” 
The data do not confirm the reported effectiveness 
of taractan in depression. Treatment of depressive 
disorders must take into account the natural course of 
the illnes, the cyclic mood disturbances, and the 
unusual influences of the environment. In treating 
depression with drugs, the drugs should produce 
remissions in at least 80% of the patients in a double 
blind study and should prevent cyclic mood swings 
and relapses—D. Prager. 


5051. Englehardt, D. M., Freedman, N., Han- 
koff, L. D., Mann, D., & Margolis, R. Changes 
of social behavior in chronic schizophrenic out- 
patients under phenothiazine treatment. Compre- 
hensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 313-316.—Families of 
schizophrenic outpatients report improvement with 
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the drug and worsening without the drug. The im- 
provement is largely in increased social compliance. 
Research is in progress to evaluate improvement by 
other than relatives’ ratings.—D. Prager. 

5052. Fish, B. Drug therapy in child psychia- 
try: Pharmacological aspects. Comprehensive 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 212-227.—A. chart is presented 
recommending the order in which stelazine, com- 
pazine, trilafone, compazine, thorazine, benadryl, and 
amphetamine should be tried on children depending 
upon their IQ and whether they are classified as 
behavior disorders or schizophrenic—D. Prager, 

5053. Fish, B. Drug therapy in child psychi- 
atry: Psychological aspects. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 1, 55-61.—The drugs were ampheta- 
mines, benadryl, thorazine, compazine, trilafon, and 
stelazine. Drugs helped the 20 most disturbed chil- 
dren who could not benefit from psychotherapy at 
all. In 6 children slightly less disturbed, the drugs 
reduced anxiety to the point where they could par- 
ticipate in psychotherapy. In 8 bright schizophrenics 
and 8 children with severe behavior disorders, the 
drugs reduced the overwhelming anxiety which dis- 
torted the children's perceptions of themselves and 
of their environment. In 14 children with less severe 
behavior disorders the drugs helped organize at- 
tention and motor activity. Drugs also accelerated 
the response to therapy of some of the more mature 
and better organized neurotic children. The added 
problems to the transference seemed justified and 
manageable in view of the ability of medication to 
increase the help available to seriously disturbed 
children and to accelerate the treatment of many 
others.—D. Prager. 

5054. Hoch, P. H. Methods and analysis of 
drug induced abnormal mental states in man. 
Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 265-272—A pa- 
tient being given an experimental drug should be 
under close observation. There are very few studies 
of the influence of experimental drugs on intellectual 
performance. People are unique biochemically as 
well as psychically. It is important to study the 
sequence of events as they occur when psychoses 
are produced experimentally. One of the most im- 
portant research goals of the future should be the 
clearer delineation of the relationship between animal 
and human experimentation. The more subtle altera- 
tions in behavior, thinking, and feeling in the schizo- 
phrenic states should be studied more closely—D. 
Prager. 

5055. Hurst, L. Amylobarbitone sodium inter- 
views with schizophrenic patients. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1960, 34, 307-310—5 nonschizophrenic pa- 
tients who did not normally exhibit thought disorder 
were given intravenous amylobarbitone sodium. 
of them showed thought disorder while under the 
influence of the drug. The value of this method in 
the diagnosis of schizophrenic appears diminishe 
in the light of these findings.—D. Prager. 


5056. Kaffman, М. & Winnik, H. Z. (Psy- 
chiatric Hospital “Talbiyeh,” Jerusalem, Israel) 
Hashimush hapsikhiat tri beipronazid. [Use 9 
ipronazid in psychiatry.] Harefuah, 1959, 56, 167- 
l74—Ipronazid was given to 16 patients, all 0 
them ill for more than 2 years. In 2 cases the wies 


ment had to be interrupted, 6 patients return 
their normal life, 5 were slightly improved, an 
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were unchanged. On the whole, it seems that ipron- 
azid treatment is effective in various psychotic states, 
especially those where depression is the main clin- 
ical symptom. (English & French summaries) —H. 
Ormian. 

5057. Kimball, Robert W., Friedman, Arnold 
P., & Vallejo, Edward. Effect of serotonin in 
migraine patients. Neurology, 1960, 10, 107-111.— 
A study of the clinical, physiological, and biochem- 
ical effects of serotonin and its precursor, 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine (HTP) on patients with migraine (based 
on the hypothesis that migraine is associated with 
a chemical lesion resulting in excess of HTP). 18 
females and 17 males between 24 and 70 years of age 
served as Ss. None of the following procedures 
resulted in the experience of migraine: (a) intra- 
venous injection of HTP, (b) induction of endog- 
enous seretonin excess via phenelzine, or (3) periph- 
eral blocking of serotonin by 2-bromo-LSD (BOL). 
HTP produced no EEG changes in 35 normal cases. 
Intramuscular injection of reserpine did produce 
migraine in 9 out of 10 cases. Both phenelzine and 
BOL markedly reduced the severity and frequency 
of migraine. HTP abolished both spontaneous and 
reserpine-induced headaches. The possible mecha- 
nisms of migraine and the role of serotonin are 
discussed.—R. G. Gunter. 

5058. Kingstone, E. The lithium treatment of 
hypomanic and manic states. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 1, 317-320.—Results confirm the re- 
port that lithium is effective and specific in the 
treatment of manic excitement. Advantages over 
other drugs and over ECT include absence of leth- 
argy and of memory loss as well as high patient 
acceptability for long periods of time. No real 
obstacle exists to the more widespread use of lithium 
in treating manic excitement.—D. Prager. 

5059. Lester, D. A new method for the de- 
termination of the effectiveness of sleep-inducing 
agents in humans. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 
1, 301-307.—Os' judgments of the sleep continuum 
from the EEG correlated positively with a frequency 
count of the brain waves exceeding % of the ampli- 
tude of the alpha rhythm. A method is described 
which automatically reduces the EEG sleep record 
so that the relative effectiveness of sleep-inducing 
and sleep-maintaining drugs in humans may be meas- 
ured.—D. Prager. 

5060. Sarwer-Foner, G. J. The role of neuro- 
leptic medication in psychotherapeutic interaction. 
Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 291-300.—Neuro- 
leptic drugs have specific pharmacologic profiles 
when administered in adequate dosage. But patients 
differ greatly as to therapeutic outcome despite the 
Presence of typical pharmacologic effects. The thera- 
peutic result depends upon the manner in which the 
Patient integrates the pharmacological profile of the 
drug into his total situation. The selection, use, and 
action of neuroleptic drugs are described.—D. Prager. 

5061. Stévenin, L., & Benoit, J. C. A propos 
de Putilisation des substances dysleptiques en 
psychothérapie: Resultats favorables de séances 
répétées. [Regarding the use of dysleptic substances 
in psychotherapy: Favorable results in repeated ses- 
sions] Encephale, 1960, 49, 428-434 —4A. case his- 
tory is described of a 30-year-old male who was 
treated by repeated therapeutic sessions using mes- 
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caline. The patient's inability to communicate and 
affective defect were strikingly improved—W. W. 
Meissner. 

5062. Walker, R. G., Williams, R. A., & Kelley, 
Е. E. An evaluation of maintenance medication 
in the posthospital adjustment of 66 schizophrenic 
patients. J. clin. exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 304- 
308.—“The posthospital adjustment of 66 readmitted 
schizophrenic patients discharged within one year 
of admission was analyzed in reference to the effect 
of posthospital maintenance, on ataraxics. There 
were 49 experimental subjects and 17 controls. No 
significant differences were observed between the 
two groups 90 days after release from the hospital 
in respect to exacerbation of psychotic symptoms, 
rehospitalization, or posthospital employment.”—S. 
Kavruck. 

Shock Therapy 


5063. Ackner, Brian, & Grant, Q. A. F. R. 
(Bethlem Royal Hosp, London, England) The 
prognostic significance of depersonalization in 
depressive illnesses treated with electroconvulsive 
therapy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 
242-246.—"Depressed patients suffering from deper- 
sonalization who had been treated with Electro- 
Shock Therapy were matched with depressed patients 
not suffering from depersonalization who had also 
been treated with E.C.T. Each case was separately 
matched for type of illness, sex, age, duration of 
symptoms, admission epoch, and personality. No 
significant differences between the groups were 
found as regards the responses of the depressive 
symptoms to E.C.T., the number of courses of E.C.T. 
required, the duration of stay in hospital, or the 
relapse rate. In those depressions which were of a 
clear-cut, endogenous type the depersonalization 
usually cleared up with E.C.T. but in other types of 
depression the response was often less favourable.” 
Statistical Appendix by A. E. Maxwell —M. L. Sim- 
mel. 

5064. Lichko, A. E. (Sechenov Inst. Evolution- 
Physiology) Ob uslovnoreflektornoi gipoglikemii 
u cheloveka. [On conditioned-reflex hypoglycemia 
in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 823- 
829.—Sugar content in blood was studied along with- 
hypoglycemic symptoms during insulin-shock treat- 
ment of 28 Ss (schizophrenics and other psychot- 
ics). In the main series of experiments insulin was 
replaced by saline solution, and the Ss were placed 
in an insulin shock ward, unaware of the substitu- 
tion. In control experiments with a hunger diet, 
cues related to insulin administration were eliminated. 
The results obtained led to the conclusion that hypo- 
glycemia, generally described as a conditioned phe- 
nomenon, is actually a reaction to a hunger diet 
over a period of several hours in patients systemati- 
cally undergoing insulinization. In the period of 
adaptation to insulin, hunger diet is not attended by 
hypoglycemia.—l. D. London. 

(See also Abstract 4516) 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


5065. Ackner, B. Permissiveness and firmness 
in the psychotherapy of in-patients. Comprehen- 
sive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 42-48.—Successful manage- 
ment of problems of overdependence and acting out 
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often depends more on careful structuring of various 
staff relations than on handling of individual psy- 
chotherapy. “In promoting the emotional security 
and reality goals of the patient the importance is 
stressed of the need for correct timing of staff atti- 
tudes of permissiveness and firmness.”—D. Prager. 


5066. Alexandrowicz, Dov R. (Tel-Hashomer 
Governmental Hosp., Israel) Mibeayot hapsikhiat- 
ria bemisgeret hatsava. [Some psychiatric prob- 
lems in the army.] Harefuah, 1959, 56, 231—234.— 
Cases illustrating psychotherapeutic problems in the 
Israel Army are given, and factors (environmental 
as well as psychological) influencing the patient-doc- 
tor relationship are discussed. The choice of psy- 
chotherapeutic procedures is influenced by the pa- 
tient's relation to the physician as well as to the 
army. Brief psychotherapy may be indicated under 
conditions of military medicine, as under other con- 
ditions. (English & French summaries) —H. Or- 
mian. 


5067. Baumrind, Diana. Conceptual issues in- 
volved in evaluating improvement due to psycho- 
therapy. Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 341-348.—Clear evi- 
dence that psychotherapy facilitates recovery from 
psychoneurosis is lacking; this does not preclude the 
possible effectiveness of clinical practice. Evaluation 
of the “experiments” in psychotherapy must rest on 
clearly stated conceptions of psychological change. 
Problems and procedures involved in formulating 
and validating such an approach are related to the 
methods of experimental psychology.—C. T. Bever. 


5068. English, O. S. Clinical observations on 
direct analysis. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 
156-163.—The method of direct analysis contains 
valuable principles which could be used in the treat- 
ment of schizophrenia to better advantage than has 
been done by Rosen. Only psychiatrists combining 
a certain temperament and training experience will 
be apt to engage in the direct analysis of schizo- 
phrenics. “Our Institute for the Study of Psycho- 
therapy is studying problems of teaching psycho- 
therapy and training therapists and of refining a 
clinical therapeutic technique suitable for all phases 

` of the schizophrenic process.” —D. Prager. 


_ 5069. Fromm-Reichmann, Frieda. Principles of 
intensive psychotherapy. Chicago, Ill: Univer. 
Chicago Press, 1960. xviii, 246 p. $175.—A 
paperback edition of the book originally published 
in 1950.—C. T. Morgan. 


5070. Greenwald, A. F. (USN Bureau Naval 
Personnel, Washington, D. C.) Affective com- 
plexity and psychotherapy. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 
23, 429-435.—The changes in affect brought about 
by psychotherapy are investigated through the use 
of the TAT and a rating system. The posttherapy 
group showed an increase in positively toned affect 
and "complex affect states" and a decrease in nega- 
tively toned affect—D. J. Wack. 


5071. Hall, Bernard H., & Wallerstein, Robert 
S. (Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Opera- 
tional problems of psychotherapy research: II. 
Termination studies. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 
24, 190-216.—The Psychotherapy Research Project 
studies psychotherapy at only 3 points in time: before 
treatment starts, upon treatment completion, and 2 
years subsequent to termination. 21 of 42 patients 
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have completed therapy; 19 of these agreed to co- 
operate in extensive termination studies. Problems 
encouraged in the termination studies are consid- 
ered under 3 headings: problems of data collection; 
interpersonal and role problems related to the thera- 
pist, the supervisor, and the researcher; and prob- 
lems of data interpretation—W. A. Varvel. 

5072. Knapp, P. H., Levin, S., McCarter, R. H., 
Wermer, H., & Zetzel, E. Suitability for psycho- 
analysis: A review of one hundred supervised 
analytic cases. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 459- 
477.—Patients referred for supervised psychoanaly- 
sis were studied to define the criteria that determine 
their suitability as analytic cases. Most of the 
cases came from intellectual, psychologically sophis- 
ticated segments of the population, despite attempts 
to find them elsewhere, and excluded the grossly 
disturbed individual. Other selective criteria were 
found to be clinical and impressionistic.—L. N. Solo- 
mon. 

5073. Nichols, Robert C. & Beck, Karl W. 
(Purdue U.) Factors in psychotherapy change. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 388-399.—75 under- 
graduates received psychotherapeutic interviews, 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI), and a 
sentence completion test before and after interviews. 
Psychotherapy produces personality changes as re- 
flected in CPI scales, and as measured by therapist 
and client ratings.—4. A. Kramish. 

5074. Rees, J. R. (World Federation Mental 
Health) Co-operation in World Mental Health 
Year. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1549-1554.—While 
therapy is the responsibility of the medical profes- 
sion, health demands the thought and work of many 
disciplines. Psychosis seems to see no change in 
rates in primitive countries, but neurosis may be in- 
creasing. The World Mental Health Year will focus 
attention on better knowledge of the facts of mental 
health and on 5 projects over a 4-year period.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5075. Schmideberg, M. Principles of psycho- 
therapy. Comprehensive Psychiat 1960, 1, 186- 
193.— Treatment consists in increasing the patient's 
normality. We must reach the patient emotionally 
and intellectually in his normal and abnormal spheres. 
The therapist should act as the patient’s reality 
sense; should develop or discourage aspects of the 
patient’s personality; should give the patient a more 
realistic idea of his assets and limitations without 
hurting his feelings; must teach the patient how to 
get on with people, how to modify his environment, 
and how to become aware of the consequences of his 
behavior. We must teach the patient to cope wi 
his moods, to get over unhappy feelings, and to get 
more enjoyment from what he has—D. Prager. 

5076. Stinson, Pairlee J., & Harmon, Francis L. 
(St. Louis U.) Game theory and psychiatry. 
Neuropsychiatry, 1960, 6, 3-16.—As psychotherapy 
may involve resolution of conflict, it seems possible 
to conceptualize some psychiatric decisions in terms 
of the payoff possibilities developed in game theory 
for other sorts of decisions—W. L. Wilkins. 

5077. Waldhorn, Herbert F. (New York) As- 
sessment of analyzability: Technical and theoret- 
ical observations. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 
478-506.—A review of differing theoretical orienta- 
tions and assessments of the importance of factors 
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deemed relevant to a patient's analyzability. (31 
ref.)—L. N. Solomon. 


5078. Wallerstein, Robert S., & Robbins, Lewis 
L. (Menninger Found. Topeka, Kan.) Opera- 
tional problems of psychotherapy research: I. 
Initial studies. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 
164-189.—The concepts, methods, and instruments of 
the Menninger Foundation Psychotherapy Research 
Project as described in previous publications are 
summarized. The present paper discusses the prob- 
lems met, and the choices available to cope with them, 
in implementing a naturalistic study of change 
brought about by individiual psychotherapy in 42 
patients. Specific problems concerned with the 
initial study include sampling, selection of variables, 
influence of the clinical setting, variations among 
therapists, the predictive process, controls, and con- 
tamination of clinical judgment—W. A. Varvel. 


5079. White, J. С.  (U. Liverpool, England) 
The use of learning theory in the psychological 
treatment of children. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 
227-229.—Case study of a 5%4-year-old girl treated 
by learning theory approach to therapy.—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 


5080. Wiener, Daniel N., & Ehrlich, Danuta. 
(VA, Fort Snelling, Minn.) “Goals” and “values.” 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 615-617—A high de- 
gree of similarity was exhibited in the semantic dif- 
ferential profiles produced by therapists and patients 
for the concepts, “values” and “goals.” Results are 
interpreted as showing that these concepts have the 
same connative meaning and are used synonymously 
by the 20 therapists and 16 patients used in the 
study. “For the effective future study of ‘values,’ 
further attention to their definition and differentiation 
from ‘goals’ would appear to be usefuL"—R. H. 
Waters. 


5081. Zax, M., & Klein, A. (U. Rochester) 
Measurement of personality and behavior changes 
following psychotherapy. Psychol. Bull, 1960, 57, 
435-448.—Effects of psychotherapy are assessed in 
terms of criteria based on client behavior both within 
and outside of the therapy situation. There is a 
need, on both a methodological and a theoretical level, 
for improved criteria—W. J. Meyer. 


„5082. Zellermayer, J. Liveayat haavhana hap- 
sikhiatrit. [On the problem of diagnosis in psy- 
chiatry.] Harefuah, 1959, 57, 175-179.—The dis- 
crepancy between classical psychiatric diagnosis and 
Prognosis on the one side and the indication for 
Psychotherapy on the other is disappointing. Thus, 
the present meaning of psychiatric diagnosis has to 
be reconsidered. Psychopathological research is to 
be based not only on psychoanalytical concepts but 
also on phenomenological, Gestaltist, and brain patho- 
logical ones. One field of human disorder (resulting 
from organic pathology) is open to natural science 
methods, whereas the other (resulting from specific 
human mentality) is a matter of philosophy and 
humanities. Medical diagnosis is justified only in 
the organically determined psychopathological field; 
1n essentially human deviations, methods are needed 
adequate to the autonomous psyche. (English & 
French summaries) —H. Ormian. 

5083. Zucker, H. D., Manucci, E., Kaufman, M. 
» Brown, F., & Jacoby, A. The impact of men- 
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tal health films on in-patient psychotherapy. Psy- 
chiat. Quart, 1960, 34, 269-283.—The film show- 
ings and discussions usually diminished anxiety and 
resistance and intensified transference. The films 
were educational. They also increased group or 
community morale. The films did not seem to facili- 
tate individual psychotherapy as they did for groups. 
The films could also be used for teaching of psy- 
chiatric residents.—JD. Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 4256, 4577, 4973, 5265) 


Therapeutic Process 


5084. Bénassy, M. Fantasme et réalité dans le 
transfert. [Fantasy and reality in transference.] 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 619-628.—Bizarre 
behavior during transference is indication of the 
eruption of the past into the present, of fantasy into 
reality. In the encounter with reality an event ex- 
perienced during transference changes radically in 
meaning, due to interpretation. Henceforth, this 
event has a different cause, a different intention, and 
has become another experienced event—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5085. Garner, H. H. A confrontation technic 
used in psychotherapy. Comprehensive Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 201-211.—A patient may be confronted with 
a prohibitive statement (“You must never, under 
any circumstances, masturbate.”), an expressive 
statement (“It would be better if your husband 
dies!”), or an adaptive statement involving a mature 
value orientation (“I want you to continue to work 
at your job.”). The patient is then asked repeatedly 
without the use of the confrontation at appropriate 
intervals: “What do you think of what I said?” 
Evidence of untoward effects of seemingly traumatic 
verbalizations were not noted—D, Prager. 

5086. Marcondes, Durval. (Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
New aspects of the clinical interview: Counter- 
transference difficulties. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 
22, 211-217.—The repercussions of the doctor's ef- 
forts to escape emotional participation with the pa- 
tient are outlined. (15 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


5087. Olinick, Stanley L. The analytic paradox, 
Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 333-339.—The unique psycho- 
analytic collaborative process presents the paradox 
of the 2 polarities of mutuality and separability, of 
dominance and dependence. Psychoanalysis differs 
from other treatments by leading to a freedom of 
choice within the necessities of man’s condition. Ad- 
vocating individual integrity, inviolability, and spon- 
taneity it paradoxically proceeds for painfully long 
periods through submissiveness and intrusiveness. 
The unique psychoanalytic process requires patient 
and analyst to move experimentally along the 2 
dimensions of this paradox.—C. T. Bever. 

5088. Rosen, V. H. Some aspects of the role 
of imagination in the analytic process. J. Amer. 
Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 229-251.—Imagination 
describes a synthetic process of the ego based upon 
its early experience with the disappearance and re- 
appearance of objects. Image formation permits 
ego control of objects no longer in the field of im- 
mediate perception. The later development of imagi- 
nation in which concepts and their transformations 
replace images cannot occur without the develop- 
ment of “object constancy.” In the psychopathology 
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of imagination, the analysts interest is in those 
factors interfering with the patient's equidistance 
from illusion and reality and in the abrogations of 
the mutual contract between analyst and patient to 
exclude contradictions implied by treating the idea 
and the object as simultaneously real and illusory. 
—D. Prager. 


5089. Strupp, Hans H. Toward an analysis of 
the therapist's contribution to the treatment proc- 
ess. Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 349-362.—The therapist's 
personality, attitudes, and values persistently and 
significantly influence the direction and quality of 
his therapeutic operations. Changing concepts in- 
creasingly emphasize the security-promoting aspects 
of the therapist’s attitude which provides the patient 
with a new model of reality, An operational anal- 
ysis of the major determinants of this attitude is at- 
tempted.—C. T. Bever. 


Group Therapy 


5090. Falik, A. (Government Rehabilitation 
Hosp. Nes-Ziona, Israel)  Beayot mispar shel 
mosad psikhiatri patuah. [Some problems involved 
in an open psychiatric hospital with special emphasis 
on group treatment.] Harefuah, 1959, 56, 313-317.— 
Against the background of activities in rehabilitation, 
changes in psychiatric attitudes are discussed— 
especially the tendency towards creating an Israeli 
psychiatry. Most of the patients need the psycho- 
therapist’s active participation in their experiences; 
but with ambulatory patients receiving treatment 
outside of the hospital, the psychotherapist must not 
create a positive transference. The importance of 
group discussions is stressed. (English & French 
summaries)—H. Ormian. 


5091. Hulse, Wilfred C. (Ed.) Topical prob- 
lems of psychotherapy. Vol. IT. Sources of con- 
flict in contemporary group psychotherapy. Acta 
psychother. psychosom., 1960, 7, Suppl. No. 2. vi, 
197 p.—The proceedings of a symposium sponsored 
by the Eastern Group Psychotherapy Society. Part 
I considers the application of group concepts in group 
therapy; Part II consists of 10 papers on individual 
versus group psychotherapy.—C. T. Morgan. 


5092. Lee Hsin-tien. (Acad. Sinica, Peking, 
China) [The effect of recognition in the treatment 
of neurasthenia.] Acta psychol. Sinica, 1960, No. 1, 
36—45.—Based on the analysis of the results of the 
group synthetic speedy method of treatment in 117 
cases of neurasthenia, this paper discusses the rela- 
tion between recognition of the nature of the disease 
by the patients themselves and the clinical dynamics, 
the immediate and lasting effects of the treatment. 
It stresses the importance of recognition of the 
nature of the disease by the patient himself and also 
points to several problems which require further 
investigation, (English summary)—C. T. Morgan. 


5093. Luchins, Abraham $. (U. Miami, Fla.) 
An approach to evaluating the achievements of 
group psychotherapy. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 
345-353.—"We suggest the use of appraisals of the 
patient’s behavior made by the patient and by others 
with whom he comes in contact in his everyday 
world. A decrease in manifested abnormal behavior 
is to be indicated by an increase in positive ap- 
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praisals and a decrease in negative appraisals. The 
efficacy of group psychotherapy may be measured 
in terms of the extent to which it succeeds in max- 
imizing positive and minimizing negative appraisals 
of patients."—C. T. Morgan. 
5094. Peberdy, G. R. 
General Hosp., England) Hypnotic methods in 
group psychotherapy. J. ment. Sci. 1960, 106, 
1016-1020.—2 years of experience with a method 
involving 6 patients in a group, mostly those with 
tension as a principal symptom, show about 2596 
much improved, 25% with worthwhile results, and 
the rest not aided.—JW. L. Wilkins. 


5095. Timmons, E. O., Rickard, Н. C., & Tay- 
lor, R. E. (VA Hosp. Tuscaloosa, Ala.) Reli- 
ability of content-free group verbal behavior. 
Psychol. Rec. 1960, 10, 297-305.— Working sepa- 
rately with chronic and acute psychiatric patients, 
2 Es used standardized group interview rules. The 
results indicate the possibility of developing "a list 
of highly reliable, content-free measures . . . which 
could be utilized as dependent variables in evaluating 
group psychotherapy."—R. J. Seidel. 


(Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Special Therapies 


5096. Denber, Н. С. В. Work therapy for psy- 
chiatric patients. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 
1, 49-54.—A. workshop (different from occupational 
therapy) for chronic psychotic patients has been 
described, and tentative findings for the first 6 
months are reviewed.—D. Prager. 


5097. King, G. F., Armitage, S. G., & Tilton, J. 
R. (Michigan State U.) A therapeutic approach 
to schizophrenics of extreme pathology: An 
operant-interpersonal method. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 276-286.—Chronic withdrawn 
schizophrenics were exposed to operant conditioning 
procedures. Involved were gradually increasingly 
complex psychomotor tasks involving minimal ver- 
bal interpersonal communication. Ultimately, the 
patient performed a relatively complex assignment 
with a partner (interpersonal behavior). Improve- 
ment in clinical behavior (as assessed by tests, inter- 
view, and ward observations) was compared under 
the operant-interpersonal conditions and under ver- 
bal therapy, recreational therapy, and control (no 
specific therapy) conditions. Significant improve- 
ment was noted under the operant-interpersonal con- 
ditions as compared to the others, those patients with 
better premorbid adjustment (reactive schizophrenia 
faring best. Some uncommunicative patients be- 
came worse with verbal therapy, but in the 15-week 
period, only 1 patient improved enough under ех- 
perimental conditions to be transferred to an open 
ward.—G. Frank. 


5098. Schneider, Erwin H. (Ed.) Music ther- 
apy: 1959. Lawrence, Kan.: Allen Press, 
xvi, 250 p. $5.20.—Presents the papers and re 
given at the 10th annual conference of the Nationa! 
Association for Music Therapy, including papers оп: 
the uses of music in mental hospitals, assistance by 
volunteers in music therapy, uses of music WI 
handicapped children, the importance of group CY" 
namics in music therapy, music therapy with geri- 
atric patients, and standards for the training of music 
therapists.—F. Auld. 
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5099. Usa, G., & Usa, S. (Sansei Hosp., Kyoto, 
Japan) A case of a nun who suffered from 
visionary obsessions of snakes, treated by Morita 
therapy. Psychologia, 1958, 1, 226-228—A case 
of obsessive neurosis is described to illustrate the 
characteristics of Morita therapy. This consisted 
of giving the patient instructions to observe her 
“visions” closely, but not to complain to others about 
them. The therapy is called “self-realization ther- 
apy,” because self-realization is its goal—C. T. 
Morgan. 

Hypnosis & DREAMS 


5100. Harrison, I. B. A clinical note on a dream 
followed by elation. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1960, 8, 270-280.—A. woman who had never been 
able to accept her lack of a penis had 2 dreams in 
which the breast or penis was represented by the 
dream screen equivalent—a pane of glass. These 
dreams were followed by clinical elation, thus for the 
first time clinically confirming Lewin's hypothesis 
of elation as a repetition of a childhood dream.— 
D. Prager. 


5101. Heilizer, Fred. (U. Rochester) Ап ex- 
ploration of the relationship between hypnotiz- 
ability and anxiety and/or neuroticism. J. consult. 
Psychol. 1960, 24, 432-436.—62 college female Ss 
completed sway and heat illusion tests for hypnotiz- 
ability and tests of neuroticism and anxiety. Positive 
relationship between neuroticism and hypnotizability 
does not occur with normal Ss. Speculation re- 
veals that the relationship among neurotics is a 
result of using drugs. (26 ref.)—4. A. Kramish. 


. 5102. Lerner, Marcelo. Fenomenología de la 
inducción hipnótica. [Phenomenology of hypnotic 
induction.] Acta meuropsiquiat. Argent, 1959, 5, 
292-296.—Psychosomatic phenomena accompanying 
the hypnotic induction process are described. The 
S’s attitude toward hypnosis is an important factor. 
All the personality planes, conscious and unconscious, 
come into play during the induction process because 
the S reacts to it as a total process. As hypnosis 
progresses, the initial dissolution of the ego gives way 
to a reintegration of the ego in a new plane in which 
the operator image is intrapsychic. The sedative 
and restorer effect is referred to psychosomatic re- 
laxation and to the strengthening of S’s psyche by 
including in itself the operator image as.a source of 
power and security—W. W. Meissner. 


5103. Livshits, L. S. (Vitebsk Medical Inst., 
USSR) Issledovanie vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti 
cheloveka v gipnoze pri khronicheskom alkogo- 
lizme. [Study of higher nervous activity in man 
under hypnosis in cases of chronic alcoholism.] Zh. 
UVyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 837-844.—Suscepti- 
bility to hypnosis was studied in chronic alcoholic, 
neurotic, and normal Ss. A relationship was estab- 
lished between degree of hypnotic susceptibility and 
strength of internal inhibition. High hypnotizability 
appears to result from weak internal inhibition; low 
hypnotizability from strong internal inhibition. New 
conditioned reactions can be elaborated in man during 
hypnotic sleep and retained in the alert state. This 
fact can be applied to the treatment of alcoholism. 
However, new conditioned negative reactions (aver- 
Sion to alcohol), elaborated under hypnosis, shoul 
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be periodically reinforced in the hypnotic state— 
I. D. London. 


5104. Morris, Gary O., & Gardner, Charles W. 
Contributions to the theory of the hypnotic proc- 
ess and the established hypnotic state. Psychiatry, 
1959, 22, 377-398.—The experience of repeated hyp- 
notic trances induced under standard conditions in 
9 volunteer Ss was retrospectively examined. The 
needs and preconceptions of the Ss, the initial stage, 
the midperiod, the passive stage, and the trance are 
discussed. An illustrative case reveals the individ- 
ually characteristic significance of visual fantasies. 
Hypnosis is studied as a special kind of interpersonal 
relationship.—C. T. Bever. 


5105. Spiegel, H. Hypnosis and the psycho- 
therapeutic process. Comprehensive Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 174-185.— The hypnotic trance as an in- 
tensified form of transference enables the interchange 
of data obtained both with and without hypnosis. 
A psychotherapeutic insight can occur without ver- 
bal insight, and verbal insight is not necessarily 
psychotherapeutic. Psychotherapy aims at altering 
content and/or process to a point at which con- 
sonance between content and process is established. 
—D. Prager. 

5106. Turner, John A. (VA Hosp, Topeka, 
Kan.) Hypnosis in medical practice and research. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 18-25.—4 cases of 
the medical use of hypnosis illustrate its potentially 
far-reaching effects upon the total economy of the 
personality through the development of reactions 
unique in their life histories. Diagnosis must con- 
sider the value a symptom has for a patient.— 
W. A. Varvel. 


(See also Abstract 5094) 


Case Stupies & CASEWORK 


5107. Borke, Helen, & McFarland, Margaret B. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Effect of tradition on husband 
choice and role as wife: A case report. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 128-132.—"The analytically de- 
scriptive case report approach presented їп this 
paper represents the first step in testing hypotheses 
on how tradition influences individual behavior and 
development."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


5108. Davids, A., & ME ри М AER U.) 
A hological case study of death during preg- 
cae J: уой: soc, Psychol., 1960, 61, 287-291. 
—A case presentation is made to elucidate the fact 
that evaluation of psychological status should in- 
clude depth or projective material as well as surface 
or directly obtained information about the patient's 
personality.—G. Frank. 

. Shipman, W. G., Shoemaker, R. J., Le- 
sient M тота Mally, M. A. (U. Pittsburgh School 
Medicine) The problem of psychosomatic speci- 
ficity in chronic urticaria: А case report. J. clim. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 133-136.— Case report of a chronic 
urticaria patient illustrating findings on 35 cases 
studied intensively —F. N. Armhoff. 


5110. Swartz, Marcia, & Ferguson, Eva D. In- 
terview and test data in a diagnostic problem: A 
case report. J. clim. Psychol., 1959, 15, 124-127 — 
Case history of 57-year-old woman with diagnosis 
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of functional chronic illness. Psychological testing 
aided in reassessment leading to revised diagnosis 
of hypothyroidism rather than functional illness— 
F. М. Arnhoff. 


5111. Wuarin, Cilette. Traitement d'un enfant 
psychotique. [Treatment of a psychotic 8-year-old 
boy.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 687-716.— 
Familial history includes a father becoming more 
and more autistic and a mother attempting to com- 
pensate for this by increased outside activities and 
extremes of behavior toward her children. After a 
year's treatment the prognosis is indefinite.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


5112. Euredjián, Manasé. La psiquiatria infan- 
til en nuestro pais: Sugerencias para una mejor 
organización. [Child psychiatry in our country: 
Suggestions for a better organization.] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 286-291.—Child psychi- 
atric services in Argentina are described. Needs 
for such services and suggestions for solving the diffi- 
culties are proposed. Any constructive plan should 
be advanced on a semiprivate basis—W. W. Meiss- 
ner. 


5113. Hackett, T. P., & Weisman, A. D. (Har- 
vard U. Medical School) Psychiatric management 
of operative syndromes: I. The therapeutic con- 
sultation and the effect of noninterpretive inter- 
vention. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 267-282.—On 
the basis of 400 consultations at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital the authors describe, present a case, 
and outline the usual psychodynamics of the follow- 
ing pre- and postoperative psychiatric complications : 
disruptive behavior, therapeutic negativism, preop- 
erative anxiety and depression, preoperative psy- 
chosis; postoperative delirium, psychoses, and de- 
pression; overdependency, delayed recovery, and 
predilection to death—W. G. Shipman. 


Psychiatric Care 


Institutional Care 


5114. Ayllon, T., & Sommer, Robert. (Saskat- 
chewan Hosp, Weyburn, Canada) А directive or 
a permissive approach? Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(9), 
45-48.—Activities participation of 40 female chronic 
schizophrenics under varying conditions was studied. 
“. . . results show that a permissive or laissez-faire 
approach is inadequate as а method of encouraging 
regressed schizophrenics. . . . [and that] it is neces- 
sary to continue coaxing or leading them to activi- 
ties" Rewards of cigarettes and candy increased 
participation. Regardless of the approach used, “in- 
creasing the number of staff assigned to activities 
makes very little difference in the number of patients 
who participate."—L. Gurel. 


5115. Dovenmuehle, R. H., Newman, E. С, 
& Busse, E. W. Psysical problems of psychiatri- 
cally hospitalized elderly persons. J. Amer. Geriat. 
Soc., 1960, 8, 838-846.—Matched groups of 65 psy- 
chiatrically hospitalized patients and 65 actively func- 
tioning community Ss were compared. The hospital 
group exhibited significantly greater physical in- 
capacity than did the community group and had a 
greater incidence of certain diseases —L. Diller. 
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5116. Kahne, Merton J. Bureaucratic structure 
and impersonal experience in mental hospitals, 
Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 363-375.— The subtle, silent, 
rationally effective aspects of hospital bureaucracy 
are considered especially for their inhibitory effect 
on the emergence of distinctive, subjectively "per- 
sonal” experiences in patients. The lack of safe- 
guards against bureaucratic liabilities in the usual 
hospital administration is stressed. The structure of 
bureaucracy is characterized; and its relationship to 
the concept of patient needs, the locus of important 
decisions, systematized preconceptions about patient 
behavior, the appropriate conduct of hospital per- 
sonnel, and the artificial division of labor is dis- 
cussed.—C. T. Bever. 


5117. Qdegard, Ornulv. (Gaustad Mental Hosp., 
Oslo, Norway) А statistical study of factors in- 
fluencing discharge from psychiatric hospitals. 
J. ment. Sci. 1960, 106, 1124—1133.—For all first 
admissions in Norway from 1936 to 1945 (N=16,- 
038) with complete followup through 1955, duration 
is determined first by diagnosis, as many schizo- 
phrenics stay years, and second by results of treat- 
ment—but this latter is correlated with the first, as 
expected outcome partially determines diagnosis. 
Marital status is significant but single persons tend 
more to be schizophrenic, so this too is correlated 
with diagnosis. Discharge is a function not only 
of the patient but also of the hospital, as hospitals 
differ in therapeutic efficacy, optimism, administrative 
discharge policy, and selected clientele—W. 
Wilkins. 

5118. Reznikoff, M., Brady, J. P., Zeller, W. W., 
& Toomey, L. C. (Hartford, Conn.) Attitudinal 
change in hospitalized psychiatric patients. J. 
clin. exp. Psychopathol, 1960, 21, 309-314.—Atti- 
tudinal changes were compared for 3 groups of psy- 
chiatric patients at intervals of 2, 4, and 6 months. 
Changes in attitude were obtained from picture and 
sentence completion tests. Significant differences 
occurred between the 2- and 6-month intervals. 
Progressively more positive attitudes were associated 
with greater length of hospitalization—S. Kavruck. 


5119. Turle, б. С. (St. Augustine's Hosp., Can- 
terbury, Kent, England) On opening an adoles- 
cent unit. J. ment, Sci, 1960, 106, 1320-1326.— 
Residential treatment of disturbed adolescents in à 
16-bed unit attached to a provincial hospital is de- 
scribed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5120. Whiting, J. F. (VA Hosp, Leech Farm 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Needs, values, perceptions 
and the nurse-patient relationship. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 15, 146-150.— The relationships between 
personal needs, values, and perceptions, as observe 
in nurse-patient relationships, were studied using be- 
havioral statements dealing with the importance 0 
various activities of the nurse in caring for patients. 
100 statements were sorted according to the relative 
importance attributed to the activities. The current 
study presents the findings on 70 registered nurses 
and 125 tuberculosis patients. A correlation matrix 
is also presented, based upon current and previous 
work, indicating the degree of similarity of реси 
tions which exist between several groups of individ- 
uals in the tuberculosis, psychiatric, and general hos- 
pital settings —F. N. Arnhoff. 
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THERAPY, GUIDANCE, AND MENTAL HEALTH 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


5121. Giora, A. Z. (Government Hosp., Bat- 
Yam, Israel) Tafkidan shel tahanot behigena naf- 
shit. [The task of mental hygiene clinics.] Hare- 
fuah, 1959, 57, 64.—A mental hygiene clinic is not 
to be a psychiatric ambulatory; it is to deal with 
healthy people and their environment and to be linked 
with social organizations and institutions. Its func- 
tions are: premarital guidance and club for pregnant 
women as well as for young mothers, youth leaders, 
educators, and adult persons.—H. Ormian. 


5122. Roach, J. L., Gurrslin, O., & Hunt, R. G. 
(Guidance Center, Buffalo, N. Y.) Some social- 
psychological characteristics of a child guidance 
clinic caseload. J. consult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 183— 
186.—"A general conclusion which emerges from the 
findings reported here is that the clinic from which 
the data was drawn is not serving equally all seg- 
ments of the population. . . . [The] clientele served 
represents, primarily, a white, Protestant group of 
middle to high socioeconomic status. Such also is 
the conclusion drawn by other similar studies."—C. 
T. Morgan. 


5123. Rosenberger, L. Haomnam naashim et 
hahorim? [Are parents really to be blamed?] 
Ofakim, 1959, 13, 269—271.— Causes of behavior diffi- 
culties and mental disorders are mostly connected 
with parents' behavior. Counseling is necessary for 
young couples in order to avoid improper behavior 
of parents and its consequences.—H. Ormian. 


5124. Zuckerman, Marvin; Barrett, Beatrice H., 
& Bragiel, Raymond M. (Brooklyn Coll) The 
parental attitudes of parents of child guidance 
cases: I. Comparisons with normals, investiga- 
tions of socioeconomic and family constellation 
factors, and relations to parents' reactions to the 
Clinics. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 401-417.—The 
Parental Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) 
was administered to 165 mothers and 140 fathers of 
children being seen at a guidance clinic and to 181 
mothers and 36 fathers who comprise the norm 
group. Socioeconomic level differentiated material 
attitudes in the clinic group, but PARI did not 
yield marked differences between the clinic and norm 
groups. Parental attitudes were not related to the 
child’s diagnosis or symptom type—W. J. Meyer. 


(See also Abstract 4896) 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


5125. Hoffmann, L. W., Rosen, S., & Lippitt, R. 

Oercizioni dei parenti, autonomia dei ragazzi е 
Tuolo dei ragazzi nella scuola. [Parental coercion, 
autonomy of boys and their role in school] Riv. 
Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 197-204—Parents’ coercion on 
their children stems from hostility and need for 
Sel-enhancement. Autonomy in boys is viewed as 
Contributing to the development of social skills and 
Self-esteem—L, L’ Abate. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


5126. Conference of Rehabilitation Centers and 
Facilities, Inc. Eighth annual workshop, 1959: 
Teparation for living—a goal of rehabilitation. 
Evanston, Il. CRCF, 1960. vii, 20 p. $1.00—This 
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is a collection of papers presented at conference 


"workshops. The reports are discursive and intended 


to aid in clarification of practical rehabilitation is- 
sues. They include the following topical areas: psy- 
chological determinants of social adjustment in the 
disabled (M. A. Seidenfeld), mental hygiene concepts 
in rehabilitation—theoretical aspects (H. Chenven) 
and clinical aspects (L. A. Gelb), interpretation of 
prevocational efforts to the client (K. L. Ireland), 
employment handicap (R. Walker), readiness for 
employment (A. Altman), current federal govern- 
ment developments (H. Redkey), importance of com- 
munity planning (L. Mayo), a reporting system for 
rehabilitation facilities (B. J. F. Mott), role of a 
national organization in rehabilitation (C. F. Mc- 
Neil), operational research and rehabilitation (B. J. 
F. Mott).—L. Shatin. 

5127. Culpan, R., & Davies, B. Psychiatric ill- 
ness at a medical and at a surgical outpatient 
clinic. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 228-235. 
—Of 100 consecutive new referrals to the medical 
outpatient clinic of a nonteaching hospital, 51 were 
considered to have a psychiatric illness and in 38 
there was no relevant organic disease. Of 100 new 
referrals to the corresponding surgical outpatient 
clinic, 21 had a psychiatric illness and in 5 of these 
there was no relevant organic disease. 28 of the 51 
psychiatrically ill patients at the medical clinic im- 
proved within 3 months. 18 of the 51 and 10 of the 
21 at the surgical clinic needed further psychiatric 
attention.—D. Prager. 

5128. Glasser, William. (California Youth Au- 
thority, Los Angeles) Mental health or mental 
illness? New York: Harper, 1960. xiv, 208 p. 
$3.75.—This book presents a dynamically oriented 
survey of psychiatry and is divided into 4 sections: 
“Normal Human Functioning,” “Abnormal Human 
Functioning,” “Psychiatric Treatment,” and “Меп- 
tal Hygiene.” It is designed for the layman and 
the monpsychiatric professional workers—S. E. 
Pulver. 


5129. Hountras, Peter T.  (U. Pittsburgh) 
Mental hygiene: A text of readings. Columbus, 
O.: Charles E. Merrill, 1961, xi, 577 p.—40 selections 
from recent periodical literature. Part I serves as 
an introduction to the meaning of mental health and 
mental illness, Part II is concerned with theoretical 
approaches to personality development. Part III con- 
siders growth toward emotional maturity from in- 
fancy through senescence. Part IV considers the 
varieties of adjustments individuals make to psycho- 
logical stress. Part V illustrates the major con- 
tributions to an understanding of counseling and 
psychotherapy. Part VI considers mental hygiene 
as it relates to teaching.—C. H. Miley. 

5130. Meierhofer, Marie. Psychohygiene im 
frühen Kindesalter. [Mental hygiene in infancy.] 
Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 1-15.—Strictly sche- 
matic infant care and isolation encourage later de- 
pression and apathy combined with developmental 
retardation and stereotypies. In normal care, a 
variety of stimulations is an irreplacable requisite. 
Early treatment of neurotic symptoms is rewarding, 
making prevention of later maldevelopment possible. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

(See also Abstract 4308) 
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ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5131. Carothers, J. C. Culture, psychiatry, and 
the written word. Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 307-320. 
—The presence or absence of literacy in a society 
constitutes one, if not the major, cultural factor in 
producing varying human attributes in mental health 
and illness. How literacy may operate to destroy 
the magic "power" of words and the theoretical 
implications of this change for sociocultural develop- 
ment are discussed with reference to ancient Greece, 
the achievement of conformity in Eskimo society, 
Piaget's studies of the development of thought, and 
the influence of the invention of printing on thought. 
—C. T. Bever. 

5132. Dedieu-Anglade, G. Les troubles men- 
taux du syndrome de Morgagni, Stewart, Morel. 
[Psychiatric aspects of the Morgagni-Stewart-Morel 
syndrome.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 435—459.—А case 
history is presented and the importance of psycho- 
logical symptoms underlined. An exhaustive critical 
review of the literature is presented. Basic elements 
of the syndrome are internal frontal hyperostosis, 
obesity, and psychological disturbance in varying de- 
grees. The psychiatric symptoms are integral to the 
syndrome and to overlook them would be to omit an 
important diagnostic element—W. W. Meissner. 


5133. Diethelm, Oskar. (Cornell U. Medical 
Coll.) A clinical consideration of psychopathic 
personalities. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 906-911.— 
Loose organization of personality seems typical of 
certain psychopathic states. Reorganization may well 
be an important therapeutic goal—W. L. Wilkins. 

5134. Eilenberg, M. D. (Bethlem Royal Hosp., 
London, England) А prognostic study of neurotic 
pregnant patients: Preliminary communication. 
J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1099-1104.—For 22 patients 
of age 18-38, 18% showed hypertension and 82%, 
showed affective disorder. Some difference between 
legitimate and illegitimate conceptions is presented. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


5135. Meyer, Alfred. (U. London, England) 
Emergent patterns of the pathology of mental 
disease. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 785-802.—History 
of the study of neuropathological approaches to 
understanding mental disease through brain surgery 
and biochemistry of today shows that the British 
have contributed a good deal. (146-item bibliogr.) 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 4741, 4766) 


PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


5136, Brill, Richard G. (California School Deaf, 
Riverside, Calif.) A study in adjustment of three 
groups of deaf children. Except. Child., 1960, 26, 
464466.—Differences in level of adjustment among 
deaf children were hypothesized on the basis that 
communication of a deaf child with deaf parents 
might tend to be better than that of a deaf child 
with hearing parents in that deaf parents would es- 
tablish more adequate communication through such 
things as manual language with resultant decrease in 
feelings of frustration for the child. Those deaf 
children with hearing parents but with a deaf sib- 
ling might be expected to fall between the other 
groups in terms of adjustment level. The author 
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concludes that, on the basis of teacher ratings of 
their adjustment, “the adjustment of deaf children 
whose parents are deaf is no better than deaf chil- 
dren whose parents are hearing whether they have 
other deaf siblings or not.”—A. Barclay. 


5137. Carlo, Louis M., & Brown, William J. 
The effectiveness of binaural hearing for adults 
with hearing impairments. J. aud. Res., 1960, 1, 
35-76.—The experimental group consisted of 60 
hard-of-hearing individuals who had worn hearing 
aids for a long time. 20 normal adults served as 
controls. Performance was measured using binaural, 
pseudobinaural, and monaural amplification. The 
measures were: (a) speech reception thresholds 
(SRT), (b) discrimination scores (PB Lists), (c) 
speech-noise ratio, and (d) localization scores. Bi- 
naural listening favored SRTs by 3.9 db. for the 
conductive group, 3.4 db. for the mixed group, and 
2.44 db. for the general group. PB Lists were the 
same for all 3 kinds of amplification. There was 
little difference in S/N ratios for the different listen- 
ing conditions. For localization the binaural condi- 
tion was superior. Most Ss reported the binaural 
condition to be superior but not sufficiently so to 
compensate the wearing of 2 hearing aids.—J. A. 
Vernon. 


5138. Farrant, R. Н. The audiometric testing 
of children in schools and kindergartens. J. aud. 
Res. 1960, 1, 1-24.—Using a portable audiometer 
it was possible to test from 15 to 63 children per 
hour. Hearing defects were located in about 3% 
of the several thousand children tested. Marked 
binaural hearing losses (over 30 db.) were rare. As 
a step toward adequate medical education early audio- 
metric testing is strongly encouraged rather than 
the usual watch tick, whisper, or tuning fork tech- 
niques.—J. 4. Vernon. 


5139. Nolan, Carson Y., & Morris, June E. 
(American Printing House Blind, Lousiville, Ky.) 
Further results in the development of a test of 
roughness discrimination. Int. J. Educ. Blind, 
1960, 10, 48-50.—"98 [blind] children in grades 
kindergarten through four were administered a test 
of roughness discrimination. Grade means increas 
significantly up through grade three where group 
performance leveled off and became less variable. 
Low relationships were found between test score am 
both IQ and chronological age.” —Author summary. 


5140. Nolan, Carson Y., & Morris, June E. 
(American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, 
Ky.) Variability among young blind children in 
object recognition. Int. J. Educ. Blind, 1960, 10, 
23-25.—“Seventy-eight blind children in four grades 
[junior, nursery, senior nursery, kindergarten, 1st 
grade] . . . were administered a 30-item test те- 
quiring them to name small common objects. Sig- 
nificant differences in mean numbers of p 
names were found among grades. There were WIC® 
individual differences among individuals in the same 
grade and test scores failed to correlate with duo 
logical age. It was concluded that items of tl M 
type might serve effectively in estimating level 1 
concept development for preschool and primary 81a $ 
blind children.” —Author summary. 


5141. Willeford, J. A. (Northwestern U.) т 
association of abnormalities in auditory adapta 
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tion to other auditory phenomena. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1960, 21, 1267.—Abstract. 
(See also Abstracts 4577, 4852, 5335) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


5142. Birch, Herbert G., & Belmont, Lillian. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine) The relation of 
time of life to behavioral consequences in brain 
damage: II. The organization of tactual form 
experience in brain-injured adults. J. merv. ment. 
Dis., 1960, 131, 489-494.—“The behavior of a group 
of 20 hemiplegic patients and a group of 20 non- 
brain-damaged patients with musculoskeletal dis- 
orders were compared on a tactual reproduction task. 
It was found that the adult brain-damaged group 
showed increased deficit in tactual reproduction 
marked by inaccuracy and increased background in- 
terference. The responses of the adults were then 
compared qualitatively with the performances on the 
same task by a group of brain-damaged children and 
а control group of their peers as reported by Werner 
and Strauss. It was noted that the brain-damaged 
children showed greater comparative deviance from 
controls in tactual reproduction than did the adult 
brain-injured group. These results are discussed in 
relation to the problems of aging and of locus of 
brain-injury."—N. Н. Pronko. 

5143. Ettlinger, G. (Inst. Neurology, London, 
England) The description and interpretation of 
pictures in cases of brain lesion. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 1337-1346.— Performance of 30 cases of 
brain lesion on a standard set of 30 pictures pre- 
sented through a dazzle-tachistoscope. Site of lesion 
is not important in deficit except that cases of parieto- 
occipital lesion are significantly impaired at picture 
description and cases of right-sided lesion are sig- 
nificantly impaired at picture interpretation. The 
presence of field defects gives rise to an added meas- 
ure of difficulty at both description and interpreta- 
tion, while the presence of aphasia does not—W. L. 
Wilkins, 

5144. Inglis, James; Colwell, Catherine, & Post, 
Felix: (Queen's U., Canada) An evaluation of 
the predictive power of a test known to differ- 
entiate between elderly “functional” and “organic” 
Patients. J. ment. Sci, 1960, 106, 1486-1492.—If 
Psychological tests are to predict outcome they must 
be validated against outcome. Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test results which differentiated patients 
were checked against 2-year follow-up evidence with 
disappointing results—W. L. Wilkins. 

5145. Jarvie, Hugh. (U. Liverpool, England) 
Problem-solving deficits following wounds of the 
brain. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 13/7-1382.—In only 
7 of 71 cases was there substantial deficit on tests 
(the Army Dominoes and the Raven Progressive 
Matrices) given before and after wounding. Cur- 
tent vocabulary level is regarded as an untrust- 
worthy index of previous functioning. Verbal abili- 
ties were well preserved in these cases of problem- 
Solving deficit —W. L. Wilkins. 

5146. Jerger, James F., & Bucy, Paul C. Audio- 
logical Deum in an unusual case of VIIIth 
nerve lesion. J. aud. Res., 1960, 1, 25-34 —The 
Patient had a severe right acoustic neuronoma due 
to a massive tumor in the right cerebellopontine 
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angle. Even after removal of the tumor the 8th 
nerve could not be observed. 2 weeks after the 
operation, hearing markedly improved in the right 
ear. The articulation function to PB-50 word lists 
was unusual As intensity increased, identification 
increased until it was 90%; for additional intensive 
increases, it fell to 22% at 80 db. The left ear 
had a normal articulation function. Recruitment 
was absent in the right ear. There was marked 
threshold adaptation under continuous stimulation. 
With interrupted tonal stimuli at off-times of 15 
and 10 msec., there was a rapid drop of about 10 db. 
which then stabilized. The adaptation was extensive 
only when a continuous stimulus was used.—J. A. 
Vernon. 

5147. Keating, Leslie E. A review of the litera- 
ture on the relationship of epilepsy and intelli- 
gence in school children. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 
1042-1059.— There is little evidence to suggest that 
epileptics have lower IQs, but institutionalized pa- 
tients test lower than others. Reviewed are testing 
problems and results, deterioration aspects, effects 
of seizures, hereditary factors in the association of 
epilepsy and mental deficiency, and the effects of 
medication. (159-item bibliogr.)—W. L. Wilkins. 

5148. Korolenok, E. Kh, (Kursk Medical Inst., 
USSR)  Éksperimentalnoe issledovanie neko- 
torykh mekhanizmov prostranstvennoi orienti- 
rovki v norme i patologii. [Experimental study of 
some mechanisms in normal and abnormal spatial 
orientation.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 131-136.— 
Observations on 3 normal Ss and 3 Ss suffering from 
residual encephalopathy, who were asked to walk 
with the E through familiar and unfamiliar streets, 
show that while the former can orient themselves 
after a turn of 180°, the latter cannot, although after 
errors of orientation are made they are capable of 
logical correction. This is taken as pointing to an 
injury to the Ist signal system with weakened 
regulatory influence of the 2nd signal system on it. 
—1. Р. London. 

5149. Kral, V. А. Los estados de conciencia у 
el funcionamiento de la memoria en las enfer- 
medades cerebrales orgánicas. [States of con- 
sciousness and memory function in organic cerebral 
diseases.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 241- 
248.—There seems to be a close clinical and psycho- 
pathological relation between impairment of con- 
sciousness and its consequence in memory function, 
circumscribed amnesia, and the Korsakow syndrome, 
Amnesia represents a loss of memory due to impair- 
ment of perceptual awareness. Korsakow’s syn- 
drome represents a selective type of memory dys- 
function due to impairment of an integrative func- 
tion necessary for registration of events as personal 
experiences available for future recall. Since per- 
ceptual awareness is essential for awareness of per- 
sonal meaning, lesions involving brain structures 
responsible for perceptual awareness and/or emo- 
tional functions may lead to an amnesic syndrome. 
(26 ret.) —W. W. Meissner. YN 

5150. Linde, T., & Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) 
The MMPI in cerebral palsy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 210-212—“While there ате... statis- 
tically significant differences between the CPs in 
this study and the MMPI norm group . . . the con- 
clusion that there are specific personality types or 
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patterns associated with particular disabilities does 
not appear to be warranted. Scores on tests which 

. include many items related to physical or psy- 
chosomatic conditions are probably elevated by rea- 
son of the actual presence of physical defects or 
complaints."—C. T. Morgan. 


5151. Mark, Н. J. & Pasamanick, B. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Asynchronism and apparent move- 
ment thresholds in brain-injured children. /. 
consult. Psychol 1958, 22, 173-177.— "Differences 
in asynchronism, apparent movement, and peripheral 
two-point thresholds found between brain-injured 
(pyramidal tract damaged) and control children sup- 
port the two major hypotheses of impairment in 
visual efficiency, and increased intra-individual vari- 
ability in the brain-injured. The possible significance 
of the apparent movement threshold findings is dis- 
cussed.”—Author summary. 


5152. Marsan, C. Ajmone, & Lewis, W. R. 
Pathologic findings in patients with “centren- 
cephalic” electroencephalographic patterns. Neu- 
rology, 1960, 10, 922-930.—The authors discuss the 
problem of interpretation and "origin" of the bi- 
laterally synchronous 3-per-second wave-and-spike 
complexes. "Clinical, pathologic, and electrographic 
findings in the two patients are presented. . . . АП 
similar cases of brain tumors associated with bi- 
lateral 3-per-second wave-and-spike complexes re- 
ported in the literature are reviewed."—R. Gunter. 


5153. Mayman, Martin, & Gardner, Riley W. 
(Topeka, Kan.) The characteristic psychological 
disturbance in some cases of brain damage with 
mild deficit. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 26—36. 
—Mildly impaired cases of brain damage were not 
characterized by the general primitivization of per- 
ceptual and thought functioning observed by Gold- 
Stein and Scheerer in more severe cases. 2 related 
principles were identified: “(1) their span of con- 
Sciousness seems at time to contract; and (2) con- 
currently, the data of consciousness seem unstable 
and unpredictably elusive." Concreteness, rigidity, 
inability to shift, impoverished compulsivity may in 
part represent the patient’s attempt to compensate 
for the disruptive effects of the primary deficit. Il- 
lustrations are drawn from 12 cases—W. A. Varvel. 


5154, Meyer, Alfred. (U. London, England) 
Some recent trends in neuropathology. J. ment. 
Sci. 1960, 106, 1181-1194.—The idea of the struc- 
tural integrity of the central nervous system as a 
Prerequisite of mental and nervous function is traced, 
and advances attributable to electronic microscopy 
and quantitative analytical work are reviewed. (151 
ref.)—W. L. Wilkins. 


5155. Nathan, P. W. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, England) Improvement in cu- 
taneous sensibility associated with relief of pain. 
J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 202-206. 
—‘In patients in whom a lesion is causing localized 
pain, stimuli applied to the skin of the region where 
the pain is felt may be poorly perceived. Any meas- 
ure that relieves the pain and local tenderness, in- 
cluding measures that block some of the afferent 
fibres from the area, may improve the perception of 
stimuli. A similar phenomenon is described in nor- 
mal subjects, when the occlusion of the circulation 
to a nerve is induced; just before sensibility for 
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touches and pricks fails, for two or three minutes 
these stimuli are felt more clearly than before. It is 
suggested that in both cases the signal to noise ratio 
is increased when many of the afferent nerve fibres 
are prevented from conducting impulses into the 
central nervous system."—M. L. Simmel. 


5156. Parsons, Oscar A. & Kemp, David E. 
(Duke U.) Intellectual functioning in temporal 
lobe epilepsy. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 408- 
414.—WAIS patterns were studied in 3 groups of 
Ss. Performance IQ tends to be 5 points lower 
than Verbal IQ.—4. А. Kramish. 


5157. Rushworth, Geoffrey. (Churchill Hosp., 
Oxford, England) ^ Parageusia following Bell's 
palsy: A result of faulty re-innervation. J. Neu- 
rol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 250-252.—"A 
case is described of parageusia following Bell's palsy 
after six months. The strong, persistent taste of 
salt was in the right side of the mouth and tongue 
from which the sensations of taste were absent. The 
parageusia was unaffected by completely anaesthe- 
tizing the mouth. The parageusia was abolished 
reversibly by blocking the facial nerve with local 
anaesthetics, and permanently diminished by a small 
injection of absolute alcohol which did not entirely 
destroy all facial movements."—M. L. Simmel. 


5158. Smith, J. Lawton, & Cogan, David G. 
Optokinetic nystagmus in cerebral disease. Neu- 
rology, 1960, 10, 12/-137.— The optokinetic response 
was analysed in 14 cases of cerebral disease that 
came to autopsy examination. Positive, asymmetric 
nystagmus signs were associated with parietal lobe 
lesions (6 cases). Negative nystagmus signs were 
found to be associated with lesions of temporal, oc- 
cipital, and frontal lobes (3 cases, respectively), with 
no parietal involvement. Positive optokinetic nys- 
tagmus signs were frequently associated with thal- 
amic involvement. “It is concluded that a positive 
optokinetic nystagmus sign in cortical lesions is 
most suggestive of involvement of the parietal lobe. 
—R. G. Gunter. 


5159. Stone, Frederick H. (Royal Hosp. Sick 
Children, Glasgow, Scotland) Psychodynamics of 
brain-damaged children: A preliminary report. 
J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 203-214.—4 male 
Ss of 4-6 years with emotional disturbances were 
studied in play therapy. It was hypothesized ша 
ego-weakness (high levels of anxiety, outbursts 0 
таре often followed by emotional collapse, augmente 
signs of neurological dysfunction during outbursts 
was due to a lack of psychic energy for defense 
mechanisms as a result of disproportionate energy 
consumption for the control of motility—J. М. Reis- 
man. 


5160. Tikofsky, Ronald S. Kooi, Kenneth A. 
& Thomas, Madison H. Electroencephalographic 
findings and recovery from aphasia. Neurology, 
1960, 10, 154-156.—"A sample of 33 adult aphasic 
subjects who had received speech therapy for 5 
period ranging from two months to two years Wr 
divided into 2 groups, those who made no progres 
and those who made fair to good progress in po 
Electroencephalographic recordings íor each O rad 
subjects were made before or early in the coU » 
of the subject's therapy. Their recordings urs 
analyzed in terms of the background frequencies 
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each hemisphere and delta distribution and incidence 
over the left and right hemispheres. The results 
of the statistical analyses indicated relationships be- 
tween the electroencephalographic variables and re- 
covery. There is strong evidence to suggest that 
subjects with slow background electroencephalo- 
graphic frequencies may do poorly in speech therapy, 
particularly if both hemispheres are involved. A 
left hemisphere delta focus, however, is not incon- 
sistent with a good prognosis.”—R. G. Gunter. 


5161. Wedell, K. (Child Guidance Clinic, Bris- 
tol, England) The visual perception of cerebral 
palsied children. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 
1, 215-2274 groups of 20 Ss each (athetoids and 
spastics with right-sided, left-sided, or bilateral motor 
defect) were matched for age and intelligence with 
a control group of 40 non-brain-injured children. 
Performance levels rose with increasing CA and MA 
but at different rates in different groups. No spe- 
cific perceptual impairment characterized the cere- 
bral palsied, and only a small proportion were 
consistently low on all tests—J. M. Reisman. 


5162. Wyke, Maria. (National Hosp, Queen 
Square, London, England) Alterations of size con- 
stancy associated with brain lesions in man. 
7. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 253-261.— 

An experimental study of size constancy, under 
binocular and monocular conditions, was undertaken 
in 39 patients with verified lesions in various sec- 
tors of the cerebral cortex, and in 36 healthy con- 
trol subjects. Significant deviations from normal 
Size judgments were found to be associated specifi- 
cally with lesions involving the parietal sector of the 
Cortex of either hemisphere, and were typically in 
the direction of over-constancy. The occurrence 
of such deviations was not found to be due to the 
Presence of a visual field defect per se. Some 
theoretical interpretations of the results are dis- 
cussed.” (24 ref.)—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstracts 4371, 4505, 4773, 4794, 5236, 
5252) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


5163. Alajouanine, T. (Paris, France)  Bail- 
larger and Jackson: The principle of Baillarger- 
ackson in aphasia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 23, 191-193.—A lecture delivered at the 
centenary celebration of the National Hospital, Queen 
Square, London. The author briefly reviews Bail- 
larger’s observations and Jackson’s analysis of the 
undamental disturbances in aphasia.—M. L. Simmel. 


5164. Allerhand, Melvin E. (Bellefaire Regional 
Child Care Service, О.) Psychological assessment 
ү. the’ nonverbal child. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 

evelpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole No. 77), 49-57.— 
enel reports and clinical observations form the 
24515 of the examination. Tests which can be used 
include the Arthur Point Scale of Performance, Re- 
pues IL; Chicago Non-Verbal Examination; Co- 
‘umbia Mental Maturity Scale; figure drawing tests 

odenough or Machover); Lowenfeld’s Mosaic 
est; Merrill-Palmer Pre-School Performance Test; 
сауеп Progressive Matrices; Stanford-Binet Form L 
dr M; and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
Ten.—H. R. Myklebust. 
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5165. Casey, T., & Ettlinger, G. (National 
Hosp., Queen Square, London, England) The oc- 
casional “independence” of dyslexia and dys- 
phasia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 
228-236.—“The relationship between the degree of 
impairment (if any) of reading, writing, and spoken 
speech has been examined in neurological cases. 
One case in which severe dyslexia and moderate 
dysgraphia were associated with only slight dys- 
phasia is described. The improvement of this pa- 
tient’s performance on language tests is followed in 
detail over a period of nine months. A survey of 
700 unselected neurological cases indicates that in 
only one case out of 35 showing some language dis- 
order was dyslexia or dysgraphia found as the sole 
disability. However, when the degree of impair- 
ment was considered, dyslexia and dysgraphia, alone 
or together, were more severe than dysphasia in 
four cases. The implications of such occasional 
‘independence’ of dyslexia and dysgraphia from dys- 
phasia are briefly discussed.”—M. L. Simmel. 

5166. Eisenson, Jon. (Queens College, Flushing) 
When and what is aphasia. Monogr. Soc. Res. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole No. 77), 90-95.— 
Aphasia can be understood only in terms of the 
total human being, premorbid and  postmorbid. 
Verbal mental ability usually suffers most; both at- 
tention and memory may be affected. Observations 
on aphasics include a high ego orientation, better 
adjustment to hospital than to home, withdrawal, 
and undue need for love. Damage usually is on the 
left hemisphere regardless of handedness.—H. R. 
Myklebust. 

5167. Kanizsai, Dezsó. A marxista dialektika 
mint módszer a logopédiában. [Marxist dialectics 
as a method in logopedics.] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 
1960, 17, 184-193.—Dialectic materialism “induces 
new fundamental aims and new methods of examina- 
tion and therapy” in the field of theoretical and prac- 
tical logopedics. The author’s logopedic work is 
based on the 3 fundamental principles of Pavlov's 
scientific method: determinism, analysis-syntheses, 
and structurality. (Russian & English summaries)— 
E. Friedman. 

5168, Lefevre, Margaret С. (U. Akron) Lan- 
guage problems of the child with cerebral palsy. 
Monogr. Soc. Res Child Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole 
No. 77), 59-69.—Many cerebral palsied children 
have speech problems. Often these are indicated 
initially by chewing and other feeding difficulties. 
Language development is highly dependent on motor 
activity. A speech development scale is proposed 
for identification of speech readiness.—H. К. Mykle- 


bust. 

5169. Loomis, Earl A, Jr. (St. Luke's. Hosp., 
N. Y.) Autistic and symbiotic syndromes in chil- 
dren. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1960, 25 
(3, Whole No. 77), 39-48.—Some children react 
pathologically to separation from the mother. Com 
mon behavior deviations include delayed echolalia 
and spinning of objects; they talk but do not com- 
municate. Frequently, learning to read precedes the 


use of speech.—H. К. Myklebust. ч 

5170. Matthews, J., & Burgi, E. J. (U, Pitts- 
burgh) A suggested instrument for evaluating 
speech therapy with cerebral palsied adults. J. 
clin. Psychol, 1959, 15, 143-146.—"Suggests that 
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satisfactory measures of intelligibility of the speech 
of cerebral palsied Ss can be obtained from a rela- 
tively simple procedure of counting the number of 
consonant sounds the speaker can correctly produce. 
. . . Data for such measurements may already be 
available in the recordings of speech therapy sessions. 
. . . Periodic counts of articulation skill might very 
well be employed as one index of the effectiveness of 
speech therapy with cerebral palsied adults. . . . 
This technique shows promise for use in evaluating 
the effectiveness of speech therapy with clinical 
groups other than cerebral palsied."—F. N. Arnhoff. 

5171. Meier, Dorothy L., & Bell, Wendell. 
Anomia and differential access to the achieve- 
ment of life goals. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 
189-202.—“A continuation of the analysis of the 
cause or causes of anomia ... based upon data 
from the San Francisco Study of Social Participa- 
tion, but in this case more independent variables have 
been introduced into the analysis."—G. Frank. 

5172. Mercer, Robert D. (Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation, О.) Organic brain syndromes and 
speech disorders in children. Monogr. Soc. Res. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole No. 77), 25-34. 
— Brain injury may result from conditions extant 
in the antenatal, natal, and postnatal periods. The 
most common cause in anoxia. Symptoms include 
failure to initiate breathing, failure to suck, and un- 
usual fretfulness. Language disorders are common. 
—H. R. Myklebust. 


5173. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois) Lan- 
guage development of the mentally retarded child. 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1960, 25(3, 
Whole No. 77), 71-87.—There is a dearth of studies 
on the language development of mentally retarded 
children. Many research possibilities exist, includ- 
ing comparative studies of the retarded, average, and 
superior. Sound theoretical orientation is essential. 
Studies have been directed at the product rather than 
the manner in which language came about—H. К. 
Myklebust. 


5174. Wood, Nancy E. (Cleveland Hearing & 
Speech Center, O.) Language disorders in chil- 
dren. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1960, 25 
(3, Whole No. 77), 15-23.—Aphasia is a disorder 
of the reception or expression of spoken language. 
This condition must be differentiated from deafness 
and mental retardation. Multiple problems of lan- 
guage learning often are present, and specialized 
therapy is necessary for greatest benefits to accrue. 
Alexia and agraphia also are found in children with 
language disorders. Educational programs to meet 
the need must be evolved.—H. R. Myklebust. 


. 5175. Wood, Nancy E. (Ed.) (Cleveland Hear- 
ing & Speech Center, O.) Language and language 
disorders: A compendium of lectures. Monogr. 
Soc. Res. Chid Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole No. 
77), 95 p.—(see 35: 4673, 5164, 5166, 5168, 5169, 
5172, 5173, 5174)—H. R. Myklebust. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


. 5176. Clausen, J., & Allonardo, Helen. (Train- 
ing School, Vineland, N. J.) Bibliography of pub- 
lications from the Training School at Vineland: 
1928-1958. Part IL. Train. sch. Bull, 1959, 56, 
101-108.— This section covers the following areas: 
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education and vocational guidance, speech and hear- 
ing, case reports, special aspects of mental retarda- 
tion, professional problems, review articles and crim- 
inology .—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


5177. Cohen, Elias S. Cultural attitudes to- 
ward aging and their implications for public 
planning. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1960, 8, 337—344, 
—There has been recent interest in the aged and 
aging. Reasons for the rejection of the aged, manit 
festations of this rejection in lack of public planning, 
and the tasks of planners are examined. The tasks 
in planning are (a) to find out why we reject our 
older citizens, (b) to attempt to change values, (c) 
to create a new image of the older person, (d) to 
develop a sense of tradition, and (e) to organize 
community organizations.—L. Diller. 


5178. Kralovich, Anne M. (North Jersey Train- 
ing School, N. J.) A study of performance differ- 
ences on the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale be- 
tween matched groups of organic and mongo- 
loid subjects. J. clim. Psychol. 1959, 15, 198-199. 
—28 Ss ranging in age from 5 to 8 years. Differ- 
ences between the 2 groups were found on some 
of the 113 subtests of the scale. Differences were 
most significant between mental ages of 5-10 months. 
—F. N. Arnhoff. 


5179. Kratter, Frederick Edward. (U. North 
Carolina) Endocrine factors in the aetiology of 
mongolism. J. ment. Sci. 1960, 106, 1405-1407.— 
Among 42 mothers of mongol children there were 6 
endocrine disorders, suggesting likelihood of inher- 
ited constitutional endocrine disturbance, probably 
of a diencephalic origin—W. L. Wilkins. 


5180. Lehman, Harvey C. Age and outstand- 
ing achievement in creative chemistry. Geriatrics, 
1960, 15, 19-37.—Based on frequencies of citation 
in 44 histories of chemistry, the age at which 57 
frequently cited chemists made contributions prior 
to 1900 was analyzed.—D. T. Herman. 


5181. Reynolds, Maynard C. (U. Minnesota) 
The social psychology of exceptional children: 
III. The interaction of exceptional children with 
other persons. Except. Child., 1960, 26, 243-247. 
—A review of some implications of Festinger's the- ' 
ories of social comparison processes leads the author 
to conclude that “їп our society people have a drive 
to evaluate their abilities and that they tend to seek 
ability comparables as associates in order to be 
most precise in self-evaluation. . . . Exceptional 
people, to the extent that they deviate in ability, 
may have special problems in view of the relative 
inaccessibility of ability comparables. If they аге 
confined to groups of incomparables, we may €x- 
pect them to be imprecise in evaluation of them- 
selves, relatively unsatisfied in social contacts and, 
in the case of low ability deviates, chronically frus- 
trated and rejected. These notions respecting Ге 
somewhat unique position of the exceptionally able 
or disabled person, would predict an excess of soci 
adjustment problems for them.”—A. Barclay. 


5182. Stein, Zena, & Susser, Mervyn. . TI 
chester, England) Families of dull children. тт» 
Identifying family types and subcultures. in 
Social selection by family e. IV. {сепи 0 
in intelligence. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 129020 its 
—Families of educationally subnormal young adt 
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in Lancashire County are classified as aspirant, ar- 
tisan, rough, and dull—the last 3 being demotic. 
All children from the aspirant subculture had symp- 
tomatology indicating neurological lesions, The 
clinically normal are drawn only from the demotic 
subcultures—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstract 5173) 


Evaluation & Performance 


5183. Gamburg, A. L. Nekotorye osobennosti 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti pri oligofrenii v ste- 
peni imbetsil’nosti. [Some features of higher ner- 
yous activity in mental deficiency of the imbecile 
type.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, 
Мо. 1, 111-115.—A group of 21 mental defectives 
(age 10-28 years) was compared to a normal group 
in terms of vegetative functions such as rate of pulse, 
blood pressure, respiration, and sugar content in 
blood. The 2 groups were compared on both un- 
conditioned and conditioned reflexes (food was used 
as stimulus in the latter case). The mental defec- 
tive group was characterized by: an inactive ex- 
citatory process, a weak inhibitory function, insuf- 
ficient cortical regulation of the vegetative responses, 
a гче activity of the 2nd signaling system. 
er un. 


5184. Gladstone, Roy, & McAfee, Ronald O. 
The relationship between self-concept and others- 
Concept in mental retardates with 1.0.5 between 
50 and 75. Proc. Okla, Acad. Sci., 1960, 40, 85-88. 
—Individually administered self- and others-concept 
questionnaires suitable for mental retardates were 
developed consisting of 16 questions each. 7 ques- 
tions on each questionnaire had essentially the same 
content. The r between the 7 matched questions was 
Significant, but the r between the full questionnaires 
Was not.—Author abstract. 


5185. Hermelin, Beate, & O'Connor, N. (Mauds- 
ley Hosp., London, England) Reading ability of 
Severely subnormal children. J. ment. defic. Res., 
1960, 4, 144-147—The study tested the ability of 
Institutionalized children to read words and hy- 
Pothesized that words having higher frequencies of 
Occurrence in the vocabularies of such children would 
€ more easily read. There was no significant cor- 
telation between words read and IQ. However, 
mental age and words read, with chronological age 
held constant, were significantly related. It was 
concluded that severely subnormal children were 
able to read words only insofar as words to be read 
are familiar to them through their own speech. The 
Tesults suggest that the ability of severely subnormal 
children to deal with cognitive problems often im- 
Proves significantly beyond the chronological age 
of 16 when normal cognitive development is con- 
sidered to have ceased.—4. Barclay. 


1 5186. Lyle, J. С. (Fountain Hosp., London, Eng- 
and) Some factors affecting the speech develop- 
Ment of imbecile children in an institution. J. 
child Psychol. Psychiat, 1960, 1, 121-129—In a 
Series of studies involving the case histories of 77 
d Who had been given verbal tests, it was found 

at: (a) present verbal ability was negatively 
associated with disturbances in mother-child rela- 
tionships and the ability to speak prior to institu- 

Honalization and (b) children who could speak 
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when institutionalized were lower in present verbal 
ability than imbecile children matched for nonverbal 
intelligence who remained with their parents and at- 
tended day schools.—J. M. Reisman, 


5187. Mein, R., & O'Connor, N. (Harperbury 
Hosp. Shenley, Hertfordshire, England) А study 
of the oral vocabularies of severely subnormal pa- 
tients. J. ment. defic. Res., 1960, 4, 130-143.— 
"A study of the oral vocabulary of severely sub- 
normal patients has been described. Comparison 
with the vocabulary of normal school children... 
has led to the formulation of the concept of com- 
munality of experience, i.e., the influence of routine 
existence within the hospital which is shared by all 
patients which results in the limitation of vocabu- 
lary concerned with individual interests and per- 
sonal experiences, and tends to lead to the frequent 
use of a small number of heavy duty words. This 
communality further appears to underline the role 
of mental maturity in producing individual differ- 
ences in vocabulary size, thus reducing the influ- 
ences of life experience and cultural factors.” An 
appendix of word frequencies is presented.—4. Bar- 
clay. 

5188. Takahashi, Akihiko. On psychotic symp- 
toms (especially the autistic tendency) of men- 
tally retarded children. Jap. J. child Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 50-57.— Through 4 case studies of retarded 
children with autistic tendency, the author thinks 
that this tendency (derived from Kanner’s autism) 
must have special significance from the dynamic 
and interpersonal point of view. 1 subgroup of 
mental retardation—the “autistic type"—has to be 
set. However, this type is not necessarily related 
to schizophrenia. Mechanism and process through 
which autistic tendency is expressed in retarded chil- 
dren is not singular—K. Mizushima, 


(See also Abstract 4397) 


Education & Treatment 


5189. Peterson, Leroy, & Smith, Lloyd L. (Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia.) The post-school adjustment of 
educable mentally retarded adults in comparison 
with that of adults of normal intelligence. Er- 
cept. Child., 1960, 26, 404-408—“The purpose of 
this study was to investigate, compare, and draw 
conclusions concerning the post-school adjustment 
of a group of educable mentally retarded adults with 
adults of normal intelligence, but who were judged 
to be of low economic status at the time B were 
attending secondary school.” Among other findings 
were observations that mentally retarded Ss did not 
find jobs immediately after leaving school, that only 
about half were currently employed, that job sta- 
bility was limited, that they lived in substandard 
housing, that they had had numerous conflicts with 
the law of a serious nature, and that they could have 
benefitted from more adequate training for com- 
munity membership —4. Barclay. 

5190. Shotick, Andrew, & Thate, Charles, 
(Southern Illinois U.) Reaction of a group of 
educable mentally handicapped children to a pro- 

am of physical education. Except. Child., 1960, 
26, 248-252 —Findings suggested that for this group 
of adolescent retardates, participation in physical 
education activities was more like that of younger 
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children. A series of recommendations for develop- 
ing a physical education program for educable men- 
tally retarded children is presented—A. Barclay. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


5191. Johri, G. N. Psychopathic behaviour dis- 
orders in children. J. correct. Wk., Lucknow, 1959, 
6, 47-52.—Behavior disorders in children result from 
lack of social contacts, play opportunities, and af- 
fectional ties. The main factor responsible for such 
disorders is an imperfect parent-teacher relationship. 
As far as possible during the first few years, a child 
should not be left in an institution—U. Pareek. 


5192. Wiens, A. N., Matarazzi, J. D., & Gaver, 
K. D. (Oregon State Hosp. Salem) Perform- 
ance and verbal IQ in a group of sociopaths. J. 
clin. Psychol, 1959, 15, 191-193.—"This study in- 
vestigated whether or not a group of 112 sociopaths, 
defined in terms of overt behavior. . . . would earn 
a higher performance than verbal IQ. Both for the 
group as a whole, and for the Ss taken as individuals, 
the findings were clear cut that the performance IQ 
is higher than the verbal IQ."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


Alcoholism 


5193. Gibbins, Robert J., & Walters, Richard 
H. (U. Toronto, Canada) Three preliminary 
studies of a psychoanalytic theory of alcohol ad- 
diction. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol., 1960, 21, 618-641. 
—A psychoanalytic theory linking addictive drinking 
with repressed homosexuality is examined. The re- 
sponses of alcoholics were intermediate between those 
of homosexuals and normal Ss in the speed at which 
they recognized sexual words and in a test of sex- 
ual symbolism. "While the experiments as a whole 
do not provide strong evidence for the psychoana- 
lytic theory, the results suggest that this theory 
should not be lightly discarded.”—D, E. Walton. 


5194. Glatt, M. M. Alcoholism, crime and ju- 
venile delinquency. Brit. J. Delinqu., 1958, 9, 84- 
93.—The great majority of alcoholics who commit 
asocial or antisocial acts do so after many years of 
excessive drinking. However, the alcoholic's in- 
temperance seriously endangers the sound person- 
ality development of his children. “Complications 
and reactions such as emotional instability, psycho- 
logical disturbances, maladjustment and delinquency 
may follow." (38 ref.)—A. Bassin. 

5195. Gregory, Ian. (U. Minnesota Medical 
School) Family data concerning the hypothesis 
of hereditary predisposition toward alcoholism. 
J. ment. Sci. 1960, 106, 1068-1072.—For a sample 
of 110 alcoholics the observed frequency of youngest 
child in families of at least 4 children was so great 
as to suggest that predisposition to alcoholism is not 
determined solely by random genetic predisposition. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

5196. Lemert, Edwin M. (U. California, Davis) 
The occurrence and sequence of events in the 
adjustment of families to alcoholism. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 679-697—Analyzed by 
means of a 49-item interview schedule, 116 families 
were found to have a clustering of adjustment 
events suggesting that there may be early, middle, 
and late phases in family adjustments. In somewhat 
over 50% of the cases the women married men with 
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established drinking problems. No common sequence 
of events in family adjustments was revealed.—D, E, 
Walton. 

5197. Maxwell, Milton A. (Alcoholism Found, 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Early identification 
of problem drinkers in industry. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 655-678.—Questionnaire data from 
406 male problem drinkers yielded signs of problem 
drinking with which 72% of the study group could 
have been detected at an early stage—D. E, Walton. 

5198. Rosenfeld, George. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Potentiation of the narcotic action and acute 
toxicity of alcohol by primary aromatic mono- 
amines. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 584-596. 
—tThe interaction with attendant neuropharmaco- 
logical or toxicological effect between alcohol and 
various naturally occurring amines yielded a po- 
tentiation effect not attributable either to an increase 
in the brain alcohol content or to an interference 
with the over-all rate of alcohol destruction in the 
body.—D. E. Walton. 

5199. Vartia, Olavi K., Forsander, Olof А., & 
Franz-Edvard,  Krusius. (Helsinki, Finland) 
Blood sugar values in hangover. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 597-604.—53 volunteers among 
persons apprehended for severe drunkenness were 
studied for blood sugar level during hangover. The 
role of hypoglycemia in explaining symptoms in 
hangover is discussed.—D. E. Walton. 

5200. Vogel, Muriel D. (Alcoholism Research 
Found. Toronto, Canada) The relation of per- 
sonality factors to GSR conditioning of alco- 
holics: An exploratory study. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1960, 14, 275-280.— Patients under treatment for al- 
coholism were conditioned to give a GSR reaction 
and were given a Maudsley Personality Inventory. 
Introversive Ss acquired the conditioned GSR more 
quickly and extinguished more slowly than did ex- 
traversive Ss. If the conditioned nausea response 
is comparable this may offer one means of distin- 
guishing those alcoholics who would acquire. condi- 
tioned nausea to alcohol more quickly and extinguish 
more slowly.—R. S. Davidon. 


(See also Abstracts 4534, 5103) 


Sex Deviations 


5201. Davies, Brian M., & Morgenstern, F. 5. 
(Ве ет Royal Hosp., London, England) А case 
of cysticercosis, temporal lobe epilepsy, and trans- 
vestism. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 
247-249.—“A patient is reported with cerebral cys- 
ticercosis, in whom the desire to transvest was prez 
ceded by temporal lobe aurae. The development 0 
the illness, which has resisted treatment, is describe 
and four other patients are mentioned in XR 
abnormalities of sexual behaviour were associate 
with temporal lobe lesions."—M. L. Simmel. 


5202. Knight, J. A. (Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) 
False pregnancy in a male. Psychosom. Med» 
1960, 22, 260-266—A 33-year-old merchant E 
presented symptoms similar to a pregnant Temas 
and then suggested to the doctor that he was DOS 
nant. The diagnosis was a developing schizophrenic 
process, and the underlying homosexual соп! ict w 
found to emphasize a wish to identify with strong 
men. His conflict over socially unacceptable sext 
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interests pushed him into the delusion of grandeur. 
—W. б. Shipman. E ES 


5203. Nielson, P. E. A study in transsexualism. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 203-235 Review of 
literature on transvestism is followed by the case of 
а 4l-yr-old male transvestite who had undergone 
emasculation for purposes of sexual transformation. 
The hypothesis is offered that emasculation in trans- 
sexualities may be a defense against homicide di- 
rected especially toward the mother or mother-sur- 
rogate. In the present case it was felt that the 
patient's sadism was directed against his wife, a 
mother-surrogate, who denied him narcissistic and 
exhibitionistic gratification by her controlling be- 
havior and by bearing him 3 children who thereby 
became his rivals. Since prognosis is poor for the 
transvestite or transsexualite, children who cross- 
dress excessively should be treated intensively so 
as to neutralize processes having possible grave 
consequences.—/. Prager. 


5204. Rainer, J. D., Mesnikoff, A. Kolb, L. C., 
& Carr, А. (Columbia U. Medical Center) Homo- 
sexuality and heterosexuality in identical twins. 
Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 251-259.—'"Two sets 
of identical twins, one male and the other female, 
have been studied in whom the development of the 
overt psychosexual role was divergent in the sense 
that one of each pair was heterosexual while the 
other was homosexual" The determining life ex- 
periences for the differentiation of the sexual role 
were found in the prenatal fantasies of the parents 
of one pair for a child different in sex from that of 
the twins. Slight anatomical differences in the twins 
determined for the mother a special attachment for 
one or the other child. Choice of sexual modality 
was not related to homosexual seduction, type or 
degree of psychopathology, or to many neurological 
and biochemical tests. (15 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


5205. Sjostedt, Elsie Marie, & Hurwitz, I. 
(Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) A developmental 
Study of sexual functioning by means of a cog- 
nitive analysis. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 237-246. 
—Psychoanalytic theorizing on sexual development 
and related notions of regression and/or fixation are 
Subjected to indirect empirical verification in this 
Study by assuming a formal correspondence between 
Sexual and perceptual cognitive development as re- 
vealed in the Rorschach. The Ss were homosexuals 
and exhibitionists (both married and nonmarried) 
and a control group of married normals. 2 principal 
lines of investigation are followed: (a) to test the 
Proposition that deviant sexual behavior represents 
4 more primitive form of sexual expression than 
genital primacy and (b) whether or not exhibi- 
tionism occupies a higher or lower place than homo- 
шу in the psychosexual continuum. The evi- 
dence does not support the 1st proposition nor was 
it adequate to answer the 2nd question.—D. J. Wack. 


ann Tong, J. E. (Rampton Hosp., Retford, 
gland) Galvanic skin response studies of sex 
responsiveness in sex offenders and others. J. 
Heu Sci, 1960, 106, 1475-1485.—GSR differen- 
tated homosexual, sexually aggressive, violent, and 
other Prisoners when administered with a word 
association test weighted with fear and sex stimulus 
Words. A relationship between primary GSR and 
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Rorschach Sum C scores was also found—W. L. 
Wilkins. 
(See also Abstract 4922) 


Drug Addiction 


5207. Walton, D. (Winwick Hosp., Warring- 
ton, England) Drug addiction and habit forma- 
tion: An attempted integration. /. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 1195-1229.—After review of experimental 
studies of addition in relation to personality and 
culture, it is concluded that addiction patterns are 
learned just as other symptom patterns are. The 
Maudsley scale differentiates various groups, but the 
psychopath is an exception to Eysenck's formula- 
tions. Dysthymics are characterized by excessive 
reaction to stress, hysterics by less, and the psycho- 
path by least. Conditionability is also relevant to 
habit formation, and it is suggested that it is in- 
strumental conditioning rather than classical con- 
ditioning which is important in drug addiction. 
Drive reduction other than that related to anxiety 
plus a hyporeactive sympathetic nervous system may 
account for much addiction. (256 ref.)—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

Crime & DELINQUENCY 

5208. Curnutt, Robert H., & Corotto, Loren V. 
(Napa State Hosp., Imola, Calif.) The use of 
Bender Gestalt cut-off scores in identifying ju- 
venile delinquents. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 353- 
354.—“The results indicate poor prediction in terms 
of differentiating delinquent behavior from non-de- 
linquent behavior whether one utilizes the higher 
cut-off score suggested by Pascal and Suttell or the 
lower cut-off score suggested by Zolik. The wide 
variability of scores in the present sample may re- 
flect the wide range of behavior that is encom- 
passed in the term ‘delinquent. "—4. F. Greenwald. 

5209, Jail Training School, Diploma Course Ca- 
dets. (Lucknow, India) Socioeconomic and psy- 
chological study of 100 inmates of Model Prison, 
Lucknow. J. correct. Wk., Lucknow, 1959, 6, 122- 
134.—The aspects studied include age (45% of the 
crimes were committed by persons 21-30 years old), 
religion and caste, sibling status (42% were first- 
born), home structure (79% belonged to normal 
homes), family size, family income (over 100 rupees 
per month in 55% of the cases), education (56% 
were illiterate), education of sons and daughters, 
nature of the crime (69% had committed a crime 
against another person), causation (34% emotional, 
25% economic, 22% accidental), and source of in- 
come after conviction—U. Pareek. 

5210. Knox, J. S. (HM Prison Medical Service, 
England) The inadequate psychopath at Camp 
Hill Prison. J. ment. Sci. 1960, 106, 1471-1474.— 
The corrective and therapeutic environment of the 
prison at the Isle of Wight is described—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5211. Lebovici, S., Roumajon, Y. L’adolescent 
et les bandes. [The adolescent and gangs] Hyg. 
ment., 1960, 49, 250-277.—Gang mores, structure, 

ез of activities, characteristics of members, and 
the psychological and sociological factors behind them 
are discussed—W. W. Meissner. 

5212. Raj, A. S. A. Social-psychological study | 
of motivation in prisoners. J. correct. Wk., Luck- 
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now, 1959, 6, 34-40.—An experiment with a group 
of 24 convicts proved the hypothesis that when free 
from psychological inhibition, a convict will be able 
to do as much as he is physically capable of doing. 
The output of the experimental group which was 
provided motivation rose from 70% during the 
Ist week to 138.7% during the 4th week and was 
well maintained.—U. Pareek. 


Personality Characteristics 


5213. Kahn, M. W. Psychological test study 
of a mass murderer. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 
148-160.— Report of a psychological evaluation of 
an individual who blew up an airliner killing 44 
persons in order to kill his mother. Results of the 
WAIS, Sentence Completion, Rorschach, and TAT 
are presented and discussed—A. F. Greenwald. 


5214. Kahn, Marvin W. (U. Colorado Medical 
Center) A comparison of personality, intelligence, 
and social history of two criminal groups. J. 
soc, Psychol., 1959, 49, 33-40.—Data on 15 murder- 
ers and 24 burglars indicate—with some reserva- 
tions about the samples—that “murderers are more 
likely than burglars to have personalities which 
are characterized by the potential for an impulsive 
breakthrough of ordinarily rigidly controlled sadistic 
hostility, and by fewer resources for other than direct 
expression of hostility."—J. C. Franklin. 


5215. Motta, E. Studio delle motivazioni pro- 
fonde nella delinquenza e irregolarita’ di minori 
siciliani e calabresi. [Study of deep motivation in 
delinquent and deviant minors from Sicily and Cala- 
bria.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 547- 
563.—Maladaptive and adaptive aspects of delinquent 
and deviant motivation according to various psycho- 
dynamic formulations are considered in relation to 
intelligence and socioeconomic background—L. 
Т? Abate. 


5216. Panton, James E. (Central Prison, Ra- 
leigh, N. С.) The response of prison inmates to 
seven new MMPI scales. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 
15, 196-197.—"An investigation of the MMPI re- 
sponses of 2,374 prison inmates on seven new scales 
designed to measure beliefs and attitudes reflecting 
the degree of adequate personal-interpersonal func- 
tioning and social adaptability, revealed that prison 
inmates score in the direction of inadequacy on those 
Scales designed to measure prejudice, responsibility, 
dominance, dependency, and ego strength." Mean 
scores did not differ from those of normals—F, N. 
Arnhoff. 


5217. Sandhu, H. S. An instrument for meas- 
uring delinquency potential: Validation of Social- 
isation scale (or, Delinquency scale) in India. 
J. correct. Wk., Lucknow, 1960, 7, 92-101.—The So- 
cialisation scale, a part of the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory, was modified for use in India. The 
modified scale was validated with the hypothesis that 
“those groups which were more processed in crim- 
inality or delinquency, should score higher than those 
less initiated in these.” The results obtained con- 
firmed the hypothesis. No significant relationship 
was found to exist between delinquency scores and 
age, offense, marital status, or length of sentence. 
The scale and its scoring key appear in the appendix. 
—U. Pareek. 
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5218. Srivastava, S. S. Activities and habit pat- 
terns of vagrants. J. correct. Wk., Lucknow, 1959, 
6, 93-121.—The activities of 300 juvenile male de- 
linquents were studied. Details about sex life (homo- 
sexuality, masturbation, and heterosexuality), gam- 
bling, use of intoxicants, and delinquent acts (pocket- 
picking, stealing, pilfering, etc.) are given. Among 
recreational activities, an important part is played 
by cheap theatrical performances.—U. Pareek. 


5219. Wirt, Robert D., & Briggs, Peter F. (U. 
Minnesota) Personality and environmental fac- 
tors in the development of delinquency. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1959, 73(15, Whole No. 485), 47 p— 
A follow-up study of a sampling of 1958 young men 
who had originally been studied by Hathaway and 
Monachesi in 1947-48 with particular reference to 
establishing a prognostic pattern of delinquency. It 
had been determined in the original study that the 
Psychopathic Deviate (Pd or 4), Schizophrenia (Sc 
or 8), and the Hypomania (Ma or 9) scales of the 
MMPI are “Excitors” closely related to delinquency; 
and the “Suppressors” associated with freedom from 
delinquency are the Depression (D or 2), Mascu- 
linity-Femininity (Mf or 5), and Social Introversion 
(Si or 0) scales (MMPI). Based on study of a 
sampling of 4 groups of students (those who rate 
high on the excitor scales, those who rate high on 
the suppressor scales, those who have delinquency 
records, those who do not), the investigators те- 
lated these ratings to such factors as the family be- 
havior, agency relationships, and personal charac- 
teristics. There are indications that the prognostic 
value of the MMPI can be enhanced when certain 
social factors are considered in relation to the pres- 
ence of excitor factors. Good family environment or 
the presence of a single suppressor factor is effective 
in preventing the development of delinquency even 
when ап excitor factor is present in the MMPI— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


Prevention & Treatment 


5220. Misra, B. Prevention of crime. J. cor- 
rect. Wk., Lucknow, 1959, 6, 64—68.—Criminal be- 
havior is the result of social, psychological, an 
mental factors and can often be cured by sympathetic 
understanding and scientific treatment. The E 
is twofold—prevention of crime and treatment 9: 
offenders. The factors that may lead to crime are: 
emotional confusion, repressed urges, economic fac- 
tors, unemployment, and adverse social сопа и 
We should focus our attention on juveniles. 
Pareek. 


5221. Nimbakar, K. V. The place of occupa: 
tional therapy in penal institutions. J. correct. 
Wk., Lucknow, 1959, 6, 53-57.—Occupational tl t 
apy has served as a prophylaxis for various typa 
of mental disorders. Various kinds of activities C2 
be used in an occupational therapy center: 
Pareek. 


5222. Panda, B. Problems of rehabilitation 3 
discharged prisoners. J. correct. Wk., Luci 
1959, 6, 69-73—A majority of released PS 
lose their self-esteem and are regarded as ШП 
able in the community. Humanitarian outloo! an 
the employment of techniques of counseling 
group guidance may help them.—U. Pareek. 
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5223. Wilson, Harriett C. Juvenile delinquency 
in problem families in Cardiff. Brit. J. Delinqu., 
1958, 9, 94-105.—From a study of earlier research 
in juvenile delinquency and a preliminary 1095 
sample survey, the author formulated the hypothesis: 
“Опе specific variety of juvenile delinquency is 
found in conjunction with very poor home conditions 
and the unplanned, haphazard way of living that has 
been observed in problem families. The pattern of 
living of problem families generates juvenile de- 
linquency."—4. Bassin. 


PsYCHOSES 


5224. Creak, Mildred, & Ini, Sylvia. (Hosp. 
Sick Children, London, England) Families of psy- 
chotic children. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 
1, 156-175.—102 families were subjectively evaluated 
following social work interviews. The results did 
not support the view that parental personalities and 
child-rearing attitudes are a direct, principal cause 
of childhood psychosis, although there was the sug- 
gestion that such factors may be associated with the 
precipitation and course of the illness—J. M. Reis- 
man, 


5225. Dahlstrom, W. Grant, & Prange, Arthur 
J. (U. North Carolina) Characteristics of de- 
pressive and paranoid schizophrenic reactions on 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 513—522.—50 
cases each of paranoid schizophrenic reaction and 
depressive psychotic reaction were tested with the 
MMPI within 10 days of admission to a state hos- 
pital. Test results were compared with those re- 
ported in the literature and a pattern analysis of 
MMPI profiles was made. Differential diagnosis of 
the 2 psychoses and their underlying psychodynamics 
are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


5226. de Ajuriaguerra, J., Muller, M., & Tissot, 
У А propos de quelques problèmes posés раг 
Гаргахіе dans les démences. [Some problems posed 
by apraxia in senile dementia.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 
3/5-401.—Certain cases of simple senile dementia 
Seem to undergo a progressive “Alzheimerization” 
Which compounds the classic amnesic syndrome with 
ап aphasic-apraxic-agnosic syndrome. After sev- 
eral years, the syndrome is clinically indistinguish- 
able from Alzheimer's. The syndrome is demon- 
Strated by examination of 30 cases, age 73-93 (9 
normals and 21 dementias). Ss fell into 4 groups 
of progressive impairment. 2 major deterioration 
Processes are singled out: (a) a global deterioration 
of operative capacity which is independent of mne- 
monic impairment and (b) a sensori-motor reor- 
ganization manifested in the appearance of forced 
grasping, “Closing-in,” and visual fixation. Neuro- 
logical implications are discussed—W. W. Meissner. 


5227. Eitinger, Leo. (University Hosp, Vinde 
Ien-Oslo Norway) The symptomatology of men- 
tal disease among refugees in Norway. J. ment. 
Sci, 1960, 106, 947-966.—95 refugee patients are 
compared with matched Norwegian patient materi 
E ith considerations of the problems of isolation, adap- 
‘ation to new groups, persecutory reactions growing 
Out of the individual's feelings of insecurity, con- 
Usional states (much more copious than in the na- 
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tive population), conversion symptoms, and ideas of 
jealousy.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5228. Liu, M. C. (Brockhall, Langho, England) 
General paresis of the insane in Peking between 
1933 and 1943. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1082-1092. 
—In the sample, this disease represented 7.3% of 
the cases with a male-female ratio of 44:1. Ma- 
larial therapy was cheapest in China, and 10% 
showed complete remission and 18% clinical im- 
provement over a 3-year follow-up.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5229. Pérez, León S. Etiopatogenia de la alu- 
cinación verbal. [Pathogenesis of verbal hallucina- 
tion.] Acta neuropsiquiat, Argent., 1959, 5, 263-271. 
—In hallucination, there is production of a rupture 
of the integrity among roles assumed in interior 
language. The hallucinatory state is produced in 
3 stages: obsessive, externalizing, and phobical. The 
hallucination plays the role of a protecting symp- 
tom necessary in the particular period of its pro- 
duction and thus defends the ego from greater an- 
guish—W. W. Meissner. 

5230. Stroh, George. (High Wick Hosp. St. 
Albans, England) On the diagnosis of childhood 
psychosis. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 238- 
243.—There are multifactorial causations of child- 
hood psychosis, and a search for one indispensible 
cause is fruitless. Accumulated clinical observa- 
tions, based on intensive longitudinal studies, may 
lead to clarification of the concept and the emer- 
gence of diagnostic criteria.—/. M. Reisman, 


5231. Stróm-Olsen, Rolf.  (Runwell Hosp., 
Wickford, Essex, England) Some problems in the 
study of psychotic illness. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 
803-814.—Scientific study of psychoses is still rela- 
tively new. Recent trends emphasize research in 
university centers and institutes rather than in mental 
hospitals, although such hospitals should be centers 
of research on the problem to which they are de- 
voted.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5232. Tong, J. E, & Murphy, I. C. (Rampton 
Hosp., Retford, England) A review of stress re- 
activity research in relation to psychopathology 
and psychopathic behaviour disorders. /. ment. 
Sci. 1960, 106, 1273-1295.— The basis of continual 
psychopathic instability is faulty anxiety responsive- 
ness, consisting of over- or under-responsiveness to 
stressors. Physiological response to specific stressors 
may be more relevant to social criteria than non- 
physiological responses. Instability resulting {тот 
stress unreactivity shows itself as impulsive aggres- 
sive behavior or by traumatic avoidance behavior, 
such as running away or larcenies. Instability due 
to abnormally high stress reactivity shows itself in 
agitated panic behavior or chronic anxiety behavior, 
such as suicidal gestures. (212 ref.)—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5233. Uchiyama, Kikuo. Mechanisms and fac- 
tors contains to the formation of the child- 
hood mutism. Jap. J. child. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 
57-6146 mutistic children were studied. Feelings 
of inferiority and seclusion were found to be the 
major underlying problems, while traumatic ex- 
periences were regarded as playing a participating 
role in the symptom formation. Low intellectual 
abilities, physical handicaps, low socioeconomic 
status, erroneous home discipline, and some other 
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factors were found to be related to mutism.—K. 
Mizushima, 
(See also Abstracts 4569, 4742, 4948, 5188) 


Schizophrenia 


5234. Bambaren Vigil, Carlos. (Hosp. Victor 
Larco Herrera, Lima, Peru) La prueba de la 
“Gestalt” de Bender, en esquizofrenicos. [The 
Bender Gestalt Test among schizophrenics.] Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 481-509.—The 
Bender Gestalt Test was administered to 100 schizo- 
phrenics and 100 normals matched for age and edu- 
cation and scored by the Pascal-Suttel method. Nor- 
mals obtained lower scores than schizophrenics, and 
the results are very statistically significant. Lowest 
scores among schizophrenics are obtained by recent 
cases and paranoids. Completion time was longer 
among schizophrenics, and differences approached 
Statistical significance. Score variances were much 
larger in the schizophrenic group. Some qualitative 
differences are also noted. The Bender is a valid 
test for differentiating between patients and non- 
patients. (65 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

5235. Bannister, D. (Bexley Hosp., Dartford 
Heath, England) Conceptual structure in thought- 
disordered schizophrenics. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 1230-1249.—Application of George Kelly’s per- 
sonal construct theory shows that schizophrenics do 
not form a single nosological entity, but can be dif- 
ferentiated. Implications are drawn for understand- 
ing the schizophrenic process. (27 ref.)—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5236. Chapman, L. J. (U. Chicago) Confusion 
of figurative and literal usages of words by schizo- 
phrenics and brain damaged patients. J. abnorm. 
soc, Psychol, 1960, 60, 412-416—‘A test was de- 
signed to measure the tendency to make inappro- 
priately literal and inappropriately figurative misin- 
terpretations of written statements. The schizophrenic 
patients made significantly more literal misinterpre- 
tations than figurative, while brain damaged patients 
showed the opposite effect. A score of literal mis- 
interpretation minus figurative misinterpretation 
distinguished the two groups and placed them on 
opposite sides of the normal Ss.”—G. H. Frank. 

5237. Cohen, E., & Cohen, B. D. (VA Hosp., 
Towa City, Ia.) Verbal reinforcement in schizo- 
phrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 60, 443— 
446.—"The common clinical observation of impaired 
‘reality contact’ in schizophrenia implies a deficit 
in the intensity or direction of responsiveness to 
social cues . . . specifically those involved in verbal 
interactions. . . . [Therefore] it may be predicted 
that the reinforcing function of listener reactions 
(ie, verbal reinforcement) will be negligible for 
them as compared with nonschizophrenic control 
Ss.... The... results [of this experiment] con- 
firm the hypothesis. . . "—G. H. Frank. 

5238. Conte, A. Il linguaggio schizofrenico. 
[Schizophrenic language.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1960, 
7, 97-101.—The narcissistic aspects of schizophrenic 
language are considered as part of the withdrawal 
from communication.—L. L’Abate. 

5239. Davids, A. (Brown U.) Intelligence in 
childhood schizophrenics, other emotionally dis- 
turbed children, and their mothers. J. consult. 
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Psychol., 1958, 22, 159-163.—"A significant positive 
correlation was found between the IQs of [hospital- 
ized] nonschizophrenic children and the IQs of their 
mothers, but no association was found between the 
IOs of the [hospitalized] schizophrenic children and 
their mothers. Both groups of children received IQs 
significantly lower than did the groups of mothers, 
Although the mothers of the nonschizophrenic chil- 
dren received a mean IQ that was higher than the 
mean for the general population, the mean IQ of 122 
for mothers of schizophrenic children was signifi- 
cantly higher.... [The] schizophrenics received 
significantly lower IQs, апі... the mean IQ for 
this total sample of disturbed children fell at the 
bottom of the normal range of intelligence."—C. T. 
Morgan. 


5240. Devereux, George. (Temple U. Medical 
School) The nature of the bizarre: A study of a 
schizophrenic’s pseudo slip of the tongue. J. Hill- 
side Hosp. 1959, 8, 266-278.—A schizophrenic 
woman consistently used the word “I” instead of 
*me" in compliance with her therapist's order to ask 
him to have intercourse with her. Analysis of the 
"perseverative pseudo slip" revealed 4 characteristics 
which were "found to be also the nuclear features of 
‘the bizarre, which is a mode of behavior uniquely 
characteristic of the schizophrenic."—G. Y. Kenyon. 


5241. Fagan, J., & Guthrie, G. M. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Perception of self and normality 
in schizophrenics. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 203- 
207.—Responses of 20 schizophrenic patients to a 
Q sort including items describing perceptions of self 
and other people correlated inversely and factor 
analysed to yield 5 factors. Responses of Ss to de- 
scribe other persons yielded 4 factors, with little 
relationship between way patients describe selves and 
the way they describe others. “. . . schizophrenics 
differ most, not in their conception of the average 
other, but in their perception of themselves."—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 


5242. Fish, Frank. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Senile schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 938- 
946.—Of 264 senile psychiatric inpatients seen in one 
calendar year, 41 had marked paranoid symptoms. 
In some cases it is possible that normal senile changes 
may produce a psychosis in a paranoid personality; 
in others such changes may provoke schizophrenia— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


5243. Fleck, Stephen. (Yale U. School Med- 
icine) Family dynamics and origin of schizo- 
phrenia. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 333-344.—The 
intensive study by a psychiatric team of the families 
of young upper-class schizophrenic patients led to an 
emphasis on the following forms of family dystum 
tion: (a) continued attachment of one parent to a 
or her parent or sib; (b) family schisms due to p? 
ental strife and lack of role reciprocity; (¢) fo 
skews when one dyadic relation within it cont E 
family life; (d) blurring of generation lines, as wi E 
one parent competes with the children or forms С 
overly strong attachment with опе; (е) pervasion Йу 
the entire family atmosphere with irrational, к, 
paranoid ideation; (f) persistence of conscious the 
cestuous preoccupation and behavior within ) 
group; (g) sociocultural isolation of the fami! er 
failure to educate toward and facilitate етапсір 
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of the children; (i) handicapping the child’s sexual 
identity through parental sexual role uncertainty; 
(j) presenting for identification irreconcilable par- 
ental models. (53 ref.) —IW. G. Shipman. 


5244. Freeman, Thomas. (Lansdowne Clinic, 
Glasgow, Scotland) On the psychopathology of 
schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 925-937. 
Experimental work in perception by Werner and 
Klein is relevant to the understanding of schizo- 
phrenia, as the schizophrenic is especially sensitive 
to changes in stimulation as clinical evidence attests. 
Damage to the perceptual system of the ego leads to 
a failure of its screening function, and the individual 
loses his ability to insulate a train of thought from 
extraneous sensory stimulation. This perceptual dis- 
order may lead to an awareness of imagery springing 
from the instincts. Symptoms have different func- 
tions in psychosis and in neurosis, although they may 
be stabilizing in both disorders—W. L. Wilkins. 


5245. Goldberg, Philip A. (U. Buffalo) On the 
breakdown of the sense of reality: A comment. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 415—416.—Deficit mo- 
tivational variables are discussed in an attempt to 
understand the behavior of schizophrenics—A. A. 
Kramish. 


5246. Hes, J. C.  (Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., 
Jerusalem, Israel) Kipaon veshasaat. - [Epilepsy 
and schizophrenia.] Harefuah, 1959, 57, 171-175.— 
The relationship between epilepsy and schizophrenia 
is discussed. 2 cases are analyzed, and relevant writ- 
ings are reviewed. No pathogenic EEG patterns 
were found in the cases of schizophrenia; however, in 
cases of epilepsy (which show symptoms similar to 
Schizophrenia) most of the disturbances were found 
in the temporal lobe. The EEG examination may 
play a decisive role in determining the origin of 
Symptoms in  epileptic-schizophrenic conditions. 
(English & French summaries) —H. Ormian. 


5247. Hozier, Ann. (VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) A reply to Goldberg. J. con- 
sult, Psychol, 1960, 24, 417-419—(see 35: 5245) 
Motivational variables and abstract deficit in schizo- 
Dhrenics is discussed. Criticism is made of the one- 
tailed test and clinical judgments—A. A. Kramish. 


5248. King, Gerald F. (Michigan State U.) 
Rorschach human movement and delusional con- 
tent. J. proj. Tech, 1960, 24, 161-163.—Paranoid 
schizophrenics with interpersonal delusions produced 
more M than paranoid schizophrenics with somatic 
delusions. This finding supports the interpretation 
of M as the ability in fantasy to project the self into 
time and space in the interpersonal sphere.—4. F. 
Greenwald, 


5249. Kolscar, Shelomo.  Netunim le-hafraot 
shel tavnit panim-guf. [Data on distortion of the 
face-body pattern.] Ofakim, 1959, 13, 196-201.— 
Projection of face-body in sculptures of schizophre- 
nics was studied. The characteristic forms of those 
Sculptures which were studied (abdomens and 

теаѕіѕ) are hollow and concave. These typical de- 

Scriptions (of mouth, eyes, and face) are introcep- 
tive stimuli originating in one of the Ist periods of 
Ше Sick person’s development. The Ist introceptive 
experiences shaped the sculptured pattern of the body, 
the primitive form of which is reflected in the process 
ot regression—H, Ormian. 
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5250. Leach, W. W. (Mississippi Southern Coll.) 
Nystagmus: An integrative neural deficit in schiz- 
ophrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 305- 
309.—A sample of hospitalized (VA) schizophrenics 
was found to demonstrate oculomotor difficulties 
under specified experimental conditions and such 
neural disturbance was related to the phenomenon of 
psychic disorganization—G. H. Frank. 

5251. Levine, Abraham. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N. Y.) A comparative evaluation of latent 
and overt schizophrenic patients with respect to 
the concept of ego strength. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1959, 8, 243-265.—20 latent and 20 overt schizo- 
phrenics “about whom there was independent agree- 
ment between referring psychiatrist and psychologist 
as to diagnosis” were compared “with respect to the 
orthodox psychoanalytic concept of ego strength and 
weakness” by means of therapists’ ratings on a spe- 
cially designed questionnaire. The ratings were made 
without knowledge of the referring diagnosis, Lim- 
itations of the study are discussed in light of the 
findings that “when the ratings of the two groups 
under study were subjected to various statistical 
analyses, no significant differences between the 
groups were found to exist. Thus the theoretical 
conditions which have been presumed to exist [with 
respect to ego strength] were not substantiated in 
this study."—G. Y. Kenyon. 

5252. Milgram, М. A. (Boston U.) Preference 
for abstract versus concrete word meanings in 
schizophrenic and brain-damaged patients, J. clin, 
Psychol, 1959, 15, 207-212—“The present study 
compared the preferences of schizophrenics, brain- 
damaged patients and normals for abstract or essen- 
tial versus concrete or nonessential word meaning 
relationships. . . . Both schizophrenic and brain- 
damaged patients chose fewer abstractly related 
words than normals. This disturbance in the ab- 
stract-concrete continuum of word meaning was 
greater and more consistently observed in the brain- 
damaged group than in the schizophrenic group."— 
F. N. Arnhoff. 

5253. Moran, L. J., Gorham, D. R., & Holtzman, 
W. H. (VA Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Vocabula 
knowledge and usage of schizophrenic subjects : 
six-year follow-up. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
61, 246-254.—(see 29: 2813) The assumption that 
length of institutionalization affects vocabulary, quali- 
tatively or quantitatively, was investigated by the 
retesting of hospitalized chronic paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. “Overall performance was remarkably 
stable over the six year period.” Subtle changes in 
some aspects of verbalization were noted, particularly 
re definitions; but this was related to changes due to 
age rather than schizophrenia.—G. Frank. 

5254. Ostow, M. Visual hallucinations in re- 
covery from schizophrenia. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiat, 1960, 1, 253-261.—6 instances of recovery 
from a schizophrenic episode in 3 patients were ac- 
companied by transient visual hallucinations or illu- 
sions or both. In 5 instances remission was induced 
by a phenothiazine tranquilizer; in the 6th it was 
spontaneous. The inference is made that in recover- 
ing from a schizophrenic episode “libidinal energy is 
withdrawn from the ego supplement which is oriented 
to the perceptible objects of the external world, be- 
fore it is withdrawn from the executive agent of the 
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drives in the ego nucleus. The result of this differ- 
ential enervation is a temporary delirium-like state 
which persists until drive energy is further reduced 
to an intensity too small to override the ego supple- 
ment.”—D. Prager. 


5255. Paganini, А. E., & Zlotlow, М. Denial of 
lobotomy as a continuation of the defense mech- 
anism of denial in schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 
1960, 34, 260-268.—66% of 150 male hospital patients 
deny lobotomy. Of these, 82% used denial before the 
lobotomy. Of the patients who do not deny lobotomy, 
80% did not use denial preoperatively —D. Prager. 


5256. Piotrowski, Z. A., & Levine, D. (Jeffer- 
son Medical Coll, Philadelphia) A case illustrating 
the concept of the alpha schizophrenic. J. proj. 
Tech., 1959, 23, 223-236.—The alpha and beta for- 
mulae relate energy control to energy output. The 
purpose of the present paper is to show the personal- 
ity changes in a schizophrenic over an interval of 6 
years and 3 months and to demonstrate the principles 
underlying the alpha formula. The patient's Rorsh- 
ach changed from containing distinct schizophrenic 
features without conforming to the alpha formula 
to a typical alpha case without distinct schizophrenic 
features. The patient's own evaluation of his dis- 
order is also included.—D. J. Wack. 


5257. Raeva, S. N. (Inst. Higher Nervous Activ- 
ity, Moscow, USSR) Osobennosti slozhnoi neiro- 
dinamicheskoí struktury u bol’nykh paranoidnoi 
formoi shizofrenii. [Features of the complex neuro- 
dynamic structure in paranoid schizophrenics.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 519-526.—The for- 
mation of a complex system of "electively generalized 
conditioned motor reactions" through verbal rein- 
forcement was studied in 15 paranoid schizophrenics 
and 20 normal Ss. In most of the schizophrenics 
dissociation of the functions of the 1st and Znd signal 
systems had taken place, that is, there obtained a 
derangement of the "mechanism of elective general- 
ization" which embraces both signal systems and 
which “unites the imprinting of the complex system 
of connections, formed by past life experience, with 
the word that generalizes them." As a result, the 
formation of such a system becomes impeded or alto- 
gether impossible. Normal persons, contrariwise, do 
not exhibit any derangement of elective generaliza- 
tion, within the limits of the complex dynamic struc- 
ture, both from the Ist signal system to the 2nd and 
oppositely —J. D. London. 


5258. Rosenthal, R. (U. North Dakota) Per- 
ception of success or failure in pictures of others. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 216-217.—" Three groups 
of 5з, 18 college men, 18 college women, and 18 hos- 
pitalized male paranoid schizophrenics were divided 
into high and low aspiration levels on the basis of 
scores on the Cassel Group Level of Aspiration Test. 
«e. Ss were then asked to rate the degree of success 
or failure expressed by the people pictured. . . . 
Paranoid schizophrenics rated the photos as signifi- 
cantly more successful than did normals and also 
showed greater variability.” —F. N. Arnhoff. 


° 5259. Rushkevich, E. A. (Bogomolets Physio- 
logical Inst, Kiev, USSR) Issledovanie patofizio- 
lógicheskikh pri shizofrenii posredstvom dvigatel’- 
noi metodiki s rechevymi razdrazhiteliami. [Study 
of pathophysiological bases of disturbances of think- 
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ing by means of the.motor method with verbal 
stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 527— 
533.—The study was carried out on 43 schizophrenics 
and 6 normal Ss. The “motor method with verbal 
stimuli” was utilized. Only verbal stimuli, designat- 
ing concepts, their attributes, relationships, etc. were 
used. The “law of intensity" was not manifested in 
any of the Ss with variation of physical intensity of 
the verbal stimuli. The ultra-paradoxic phase was 
often observed in the schizophrenics, who exhibited 
inadequate conditioned reactions 4 times as often as 
the normal Ss, thus indicating decline in the former 
of analytico-synthetic activity in the 2nd signal sys- 
tem. In all Ss inadequate conditioned reactions are 
more often expressed in disinhibition of conditioned 
connections than in their inhibition. Such inhibition 
of conditioned connections is much more often ob- 
served in schizophrenics than in normal persons—a 
fact to be accounted for by weakening of the excita- 
tory process in schizophrenia. “The analysis and 
synthesis of verbal stimuli are somewhat better in 
subjects with a chronic form of schizophrenia than in 
those with an acute form."—I. D. London. 

5260. Saito, Yukio. A psychopathological study 
of daydreaming in early childhood schizophrenia. 
Jap. J. child Psychiat., 1960, 1, 13-31.—The author 
compared pathological daydreaming with fantasies of 
healthy children and concluded that the former has 
resulted from the degeneration of awareness. This 
degeneration is the inceptive origin of the disease 
beyond which any psychological approach to trace 
back would prove futile. “This symptom locates 
between autisme pauvre in infantile autism and 
autisme riche in adult schizophrenia, enabling us to 
make an entire fresh approach to the study of both 
kinds of schizophrenia."—K. Mizushima. 


5261. Shepherd, Irma L., & Guthrie, б. M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Attitudes of mothers of 
schizophrenic patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 
212-215.—Administered 100 items on attitudes to- 
ward children and family life to mothers of 20 hos- 
pitalized male schizophrenics. Factor analysis re- 
vealed 5 factors. "It is felt that the results of this 
study indicate the probability of several ‘schizophre- 
nogenic’ patterns of motherhood."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


5262. Wainwright, W. H. The reactions of 
mothers to improvement in their schizophrenic 
daughters. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 236- 
243.—8 mother-schizophrenic daughter pairs were 
studied intensively from 4 months to 4 years. 2 
of the 8, the mother became worse as the daughter 
improved. 2 mothers felt less anxious and less re- 
sentful as the daughter improved. 2 mothers X i 
depending upon the daughter’s expression of те 
ment, Hostility expressed toward the mother 15 ons 
of the important factors in this phenomenon of recip 
rocating psychopathology.—D. Prager. 

5263. Weckowicz, T. E, & Witney, Gwyneth 
(Saskatchewan Hosp, Weyburn, Canada) . n. 
Müller-Lyer illusion in schizophrenic hoec 
J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1002-1007. — Schizophreo 
are more susceptible to the illusion than nonsc vile 
phrenic patients, who in turn are more suscep’ 
than normals.—]W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 4940, 4946, 4956, 4957, 
5048, 5068) 
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Affective Disorders 


5264. Becker, J. (Duke U.) Achievement re- 
lated characteristics of manic-depressives. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 334—339.—Manic-de- 
pressive personality structure was studied in relation 
to objective measures of achievement, conformity, 
and authoritarianism. The results were related to 
previous research and to theory as regards the etiol- 
ogy of manic-depressive personality traits. (23 ref.) 
—G. H. Frank. 


5265. Bonime, W. Depression as a practice: 
Dynamic and psychotherapeutic considerations. 
Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 194-198—The 
proposition is offered that depression is not a pas- 
sively experienced or reactive interpersonal response 
but an active means of relating to people. Depres- 
sives are manipulative and hostile. Although com- 
passion is called for, the therapist should not be 
diverted by the suffering of the depressive. The 
depressive must see how his behavior when frustrated 
alienates those who want to help him. The therapist, 
through his understanding, may prevent the depres- 
sive practice from sabotaging therapy.—D. Prager. 


5266. Capstick, Alan. (Whitchurch Hosp., Car- 
diff, England) Urban and rural suicide. /. ment, 
Sci., 1960, 106, 1327-1336.—While urban rates are 
higher in Wales, there was a vulnerability to suicide 
among males in sparsely populated rural areas who 
were farmers in especially remote areas. Seasonal 
variations are somewhat more marked among rural 
5шїсїйез.—И/. L. Wilkins. 


5267. Foulds, G. A. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
England) Psychotic depression and age. J. ment. 
Sci, 1960, 106, 1394-1397.—1Item analysis of re- 
sponses of neurotic depressives and of psychotic de- 
Pressives under and over age 60 suggests that depres- 
Sives over age 60 may be more likely to be neurotic 
depressives than current psychiatric opinion judges. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


5268. Roth, M.  Depressive states and their 
borderlands: Diagnosis and treatment. Compre- 
hensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 135-155.—When the pic- 
ture is purely depressive, antidepressive drugs should 
be tried first. The most important growing points in 
the area of causation of depression are those pro- 
vided by biochemical effects exerted by drugs with 
antidepressive effects. In the causation and relief of 
depressive states, specific biochemical and physiolog- 
ical mechanisms in the hypothalamus and midbrain 
are probably at work.—D. Prager. 


5269. Stengel, E. (U. Sheffield, England) The 
Complexity of motivations to suicidal attempts. 
J, ment. Sci, 1960, 106, 1388-1393.— Suicide has a 
multiplicity and an ambiguity of motivations: the 
Wish to die and to live simultaneously, а possibility 
of gambling with life, an appeal to the social life 
Surrounding the person flirting with suicide, and the 
desire to influence people near and dear—W. L. 
Wilkins, 


5270. Stengel, E. Some unexplored aspects of 
Suicide and attempted suicide. Comprehensive 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 71-79.—The suicidal attempt is 

ased on the following motives acting concomitantly : 
the wish to die, the desire to attack others inside and 
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outside oneself, the appeal for love and help, and the 
urge to challenge fate. In studying the effects of 
suicidal threats on transference and countertransfer- 
ence, the psychoanalyst may contribute to the reduc- 
tion of suicidal acting out—D, Prager. 


527 1. Stoller, Robert J., & Estess, Floyd M. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Suicides in medical and 
surgical wards of general hospitals. J, chronic 
Dis., 1960, 12, 592-599. —"Thirty-three patients over 
a 10-year period . . . committed suicide.” These are 
described, and a program for the reduction of such 
incidents is outlined—V. G. Laties. 


(See also Abstracts 4952, 5001) 


Physiological Correlates 


5272. Altschule, M., & Giancola, J. N. Effect of 
injections of placebos on blood glutathione levels 
and eosinophil counts in chronic schizophrenia. 
Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 250—252.— Blood 
glutathione level and eosinophil counts in 9 schizo- 
phrenics were reduced for several weeks following 
placebo injections. 3 of the 9 showed laboratory 
improvement and clinical improvement, The cause 
of this improvement was not ascertainable.—D. 
Prager. 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


5273. Barry, H., & Lindemann, E. (Harvard U. 
Medical School) Critical ages for maternal be- 
reavement in psychoneuroses. Psychosom. Med., 
1960, 22, 166-181.— The histories of 947 patients with 
neuroses or psychosomatic disorders (395 male and 
552 ше, were studied. Death of the mother be- 
fore the child is 5 years old is more frequent in 
psychoneuroses than in the total population. Loss of 
the mother during childhood is more common in 
women psychoneurotics than among males. The most 
critical age for maternal death in little girls who later 
developed neuroses is from birth through age 2, 
Death of the father follows frequencies in the general 
population. (21 ref,)—W. G. Shipman, 


5274. Kerry, R. J. (United Sheffield Hosp., Eng- 
land) Phobia of outer space. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 1383-13874 cases of neurotic anxiety with 
phobias of outer space illustrate the influence of cul- 
tural factors on neurotic symptoms.—]V. L. Wilkins. 


5275. Pleshkova, T. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR)  Sledovye uslovnye tormoza 
bolnykh istericheskim nevrozom. [Conditioned 
trace inhibition in hysterical neurotics.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 512-518.—Utilizing condi- 
tioned wink reflexes and the accompanying verbal 
report, the formation of conditioned trace inhibition. 
was studied in 35 hysterics and 11 near normal Ss. 
In one group of Ss the "trace pause" was gradually 
extended from 2-10 sec. in the course of formation of 
trace inhibition; in the 2nd group a pause, 10 sec. in 
duration, was suddenly introduced. "The formation 
of conditioned trace inhibition and the reflection of 
the connections between its components in the second 
signal system" were more difficult in hysterics than in 
normal Ss and were more impeded aíter the sudden 
introduction of the protracted trace pause than after 
its gradual extension. The data point to the “weak- 
ness of conditioned cortical inhibition and to the 
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strongly pronounced character of external inhibition” 
in hysterics.—J. D. London. 


5276. Salfield, D. J., & Fish, J. R. John’s post- 
concussional neurosis. Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 
27, 30-40.—A boy of 7 suffered head injuries. Al- 
though there was no significant predisposition and 
the injury was not objectively serious, psychopatho- 
logical symptoms of character and temperament did 
not disappear despite lengthy neurological and psy- 
chiatric treatment. Contrary to opinions expressed 
in current literature, the state may last indefinitely — 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5277. Talland, G. A. (Harvard U. Medical 
School) A microgenetic approach to the amnesic 
syndrome. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 255- 
262.—A. continuation of a program of research on 
Korsakoff's disease. Tachistoscopically presented 
stimuli of increasing clarity were used to assess basic 
cognitive functions. Impaired capacity in cognition 
was seen to be an associative symptom to amnesia. 
The findings are related to Hebb's neurophysiological 
model. (22 ref.)—G. Frank. 


5278. Wang, Jing-huo, & Lee Hsin-tien. (Acad. 
Sinica, Peking, China) [Preliminary study of the 
etiology of neurasthenia.] Acta psychol. Sinica, 
1960, No. 1, 46-53.—This paper analyzes the etiology 
of 283 neurasthenics. It shows that external agents 
cause overstrain of cortical activity only through the 
internal characteristics of the patient—the functional 
state of the cortex and the patient’s recognition. The 
authors draw the following preliminary conclusion: 
the patient’s attitude toward his work, study, and life 
has great effect on the generation and development 
of neurasthenia. (English summary)—C. Т. Mor- 


gan. 
5279. Warren, W. (Bethlem Royal Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Some relationships between the 


psychiatry of children and of adults. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 815-826.—Longitudinal studies of child- 
hood and adolescent psychiatric problems are badly 
needed, Suggestions from the first 187 patients fol- 
lowed into adult life from the adolescent clinic at 
Bethlem Royal Hospital can be made: school phobia, 
even when treated so that the child goes back to 
school, frequently is prodromal of adult phobic states ; 
obsessional features seem to be predictive of later 
obsessional states; the heterogeneity of the psycho- 
pathic personality is such as to make prediction fairly 
difficult—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 4628, 4737, 4738, 4959, 5049, 
: 5092, 5098, 5103) 


PsycHOSOMATICS 


5280. Calden, G., Dupertuis, C. W., Hokanson, 
J. E, & Lewis, W. С. (VA Hosp., Madison, Wis.) 
Psychosomatic factors in the rate of recovery 
from tuberculosis. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 345- 
355.—43 fast-recovering patients were compared with 
62 slow-recovering patients on various: admission 
data, including an MMPI. The fast recoverers were 
significantly younger, more acutely ill, in the initial 
phases of treatment, and mesomorphic or ectomorphic 
rather than endomorphic. Personality-wise they were 
more enthusiastic, optimistic, confident, more socially 
outgoing, more overtly aggressive, and less preoc- 
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cupied with their physical ailments and emotional 
problems than were the slow recoverers. (16 ref.)— 
W. G. Shipman. 

5281. Cleveland, S. E., & Fisher, S. (Baylor U. 
Coll. Medicine) A comparison of psychological 
characteristics and physiological reactivity in ulcer 
and rheumatoid arthritis groups: I. Psychological 
measures. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 283-289.— 
“A group of 26 male rheumatoid arthritics and 33 
male duodenal ulcer patients are examined using a 
brief interview and the Holtzman ink blot test. In 
the main, results of the earlier study are supported. 
These include a tendency for arthritics to report 
greater participation earlier in life in rugged physical 
activity. Analysis of the ink blot test indicates 
arthritics and ulcer patients entertain contrasting and 
unique body images. Strong hostile affect is present 
in both groups, but the two differ in method of dis- 
posing of these feelings.” —W. G. Shipman. 


5282. Eigenbrode, C. R., & Shipman, W. G. (U. 
Pittsburgh School Medicine) The body image bar- 
rier concept. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960, 60, 
450-452.—"A check was made on whether the Ror- 
schach Barrier score of 54 patients with external 
psychosomatic disorders were greater than those of 
29 patients with internal psychosomatic disorders. 
Statistical analysis showed no evidence of difference 
in the distribution of Barrier scores in the two 
groups. The potentialities of the Barrier approach 
cannot be truly assessed until ambiguities in the 
theory are clarified and until the scale is improv 
as a measuring instrument."—G. H. Frank. 


5283. Fisher, S., & Cleveland, S. E. (Baylor U. 
Coll. Medicine) А comparison of psychological 
characteristics and physiological reactivity in ul- 
cer and rheumatoid arthritis groups: II. Differ- 
ences in physiological reactivity. Psychosom. 
Med., 1960, 22, 290-293.— "This study was concerned 
with testing the hypothesis that patients with body 
exterior versus body interior psychosomatic symp- 
toms would differ in their tendencies to channe 
excitation to the body exterior as contrasted to the 
body interior. The GSR and heart rate were used 
to measure exterior and interior reactivity respec- 
tively. A group of [26 male] rheumatoid arthritics 
(exterior symptom site) and a group of [34 male] 
patients with duodenal ulcers (interior site) were 
compared in terms of GSR and heart rate under con- 
ditions of stress and rest. The results in gener: 
were supportive of the hypothesis” —W. G. Ship- 
man, 


5284. Greaves, D. C., Green, P. E., & West, L. J. 
(U. Oklahoma Medical Center) Psychodynamic 
and psychophysiological aspects of pseudocyesis- 
Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 24-31.—Knowledge аро 
the condition is reviewed, and an intensively stucie 
case is presented. (19 ref.)—W. С. Shipman. 


5285. Greenfield, М. S. (U. Wisconsin Medical 
School) Allergy and the need for recognition. 
J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 230-232.—“The ут 
pothesis that there is a greater need for recogni’! 
among a group of individuals being treated for at- 
lergic sensitivity than among a control group urs 
tested with a university student health population. 
Within the definition of the method and the samp 
the hypothesis was confirmed. It was emphasiz 
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that no causal relationship was implied by these find- 
ings.”—Author summary. 


5286. Hóck, К. Zum Krankheitsbild der neuro- 
tischen Reaktionen in der heutigen Zeit. [To the 
casuistics of neurotic reactions today.]  Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol, Leipzig, 1960, 12, 997102 — 
The histories of 800 unselected patients (seen at the 
Psychotherapeutic Outpatient Clinic of the Haus der 
Gesundheit, East Berlin, during a 2-year period) are 
analyzed statistically. The age group 18-35 definitely 
predominates with men somewhat in the majority. 
Precipitating stress usually lies in conflicts of rela- 
tionships at home and at work and far less in trau- 
matic experiences, guilt feelings, or problems of con- 
science. The therapeutic consequences are discussed 
with emphasis on autogenous training and group 
psychotherapy. (Russian summary)—C. T. Bever. 


5287. Kissen, D. M. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) А 
scientific approach to clinical research in psycho- 
somatic medicine. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 118- 
126.—Psychosomatic concepts are defined. Research 
designs and methodology are reviewed. (20 ref.)— 
W. G. Shipman, 


5288, Knapp, P. H., & Nemetz, S. J. (Boston U. 
School Medicine) Acute bronchial asthma. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1960, 22, 42-55—406 asthmatic at- 
tacks occurred in 9 Ss with chronic bronchial asthma 
who had been studied intensively in psychiatric and 
psychoanalytic interviews. After asthma became es- 
tablished depression (feelings of sadness, helpless- 
ness, and hopelessness) appeared. The main pro- 
dromal feature was excitement, usually with an angry 
or anxious coloring. Changes in environment within 
48 hours prior to an attack were chiefly loss of a 
person or closeness to a person. They were con- 
Sidered to frustrate powerful impulses or stimulate 
eroticized or dangerous impulses. (28 ref.)—W. G. 
Shipman, 


5289. Knapp, Peter Н. (Boston U. School 
Medicine) Acute bronchial asthma: II. Psycho- 
analytic observations on fantasy, emotional 
arousal, and partial discharge. Psychosom. Med., 
1960, 22, 88-105.—Psychoanalysis of 1 man with 
chronic paroxysmal bronchial asthma led to the 
conclusion that asthmatic attacks occurred when one 
is in a passive, depressed mood. Strong drives and 
emotions are aroused along with fantasies of danger- 
ous interaction with the outer world. А broad 
Schema for understanding acute asthma is proposed. 
(35 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


5290. Koupernik, C. (37, Rue Erlanger, Paris, 
France) Epileptic paroxysms of a vegetative and 
anxious nature in children: Two case histories. 
J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 146-155—Au- 
thentic epileptic attacks produced symptoms asso- 
ciated with psychosomatic illnesses, e.g, epigastric 
Pains and asthma. Therefore, not every psycho- 
Somatic illness should be viewed as having a causal 


and determining psychological factor—J. M. Reis- 
an, 


5291. LeShan, L., & Reznikoff, M. (Inst. Ap- 
plied Biology, N.Y.) A psychological factor ap- 
Parently associated with neoplastic disease. 
abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1960, 60, 439-440.—“A grow- 
ing body of literature suggests that there are some 
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correlations between personality organization and the 
occurrence of malignant disease. . . . Our data sug- 
gest that under certain conditions, early emotional 
trauma [in this instance, early birth of a sib] may 
interact with other factors and play a part in the 
etiology of a later malignancy . . . psychological 
factors apparently must be viewed as being of some 
significance in the development of malignant disease, 
and to integrate this knowledge with the physiolog- 
ical findings in this field" is needed.—G. H. Frank. 


5292. Niekisch, H. Zur Psychopathologie des 
adrenogenitalen Syndroms. [Psychopathology of 
the adrenogenital syndrome.] Acta paedopsychiat., 
1960, 27, 292-298.—In a somatically complete syn- 
drome with marked behavior disorders, neither long- 
term psychotherapy, remedial education, hormone 
therapy, or plastic surgery of the external genitals 
proved effective. Within the complex psychopathol- 
ogy was a neurotic maldevelopment, and it is un- 
certain whether the hormonally induced psychic 
alteration or a less definable psychopathic constitution 
militated against therapeutic success—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


5293. Nussbaum, K. Somatic complaints and 
homeostasis in psychiatric patients. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1960, 34, 311-332.—In 135 patients with 
somatic complaints in a VA mental hygiene clinic, 
the number of overt psychotic and borderline re- 
actions was found to be surprisingly large. Overt 
and latent psychosis occurred least often in cases of 
headache and cardiovascular complaints and most 
often in cases of genito-urinary, gastrointestinal, mus- 
culoskeletal, skin, allergic, and endocrine disorders. 
Somatization appears to effectively maintain а bal- 
ance between psychological and physiological chan- 
nels of reaction to stress, averting psychotic decom- 
pensation or the development of organic pathology 
in many cases. This homeostatic balance may be 
mediated in the diencephalic area, which seems to 
play an important role in the genesis of neuroses, 
psychoses, and psychosomatic illness. Psychotherapy 
of patients with somatic complaints should be handled 
with caution.—D. Prager. 


5294. Patterson, V., Block, Jeanne, Block, Jack, 
& Jackson, D. D. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
relation between intention to conceive and symp- 
toms during pregnancy. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 
22, 373-376.—Using questionnaire responses of 18 
mothers of schizophrenic children, 37 mothers of 
mildly disturbed children, and 28 mothers of undis- 
turbed children, it was found that mothers with an 
unplanned pregnancy had significantly more symp- 
toms during pregnancy than did those whose preg- 
nancy was planned—W. G. Shipman. 


. Plesch, Egon. (London, England) Rosa- 
d morbid REE, Psychosom. Med., 1960, 
22, 377-390.—5 female patients were studied via 
psychoanalysis, and cross validation was done by 
interviewing another 15 cases. All Ss had a very 
strong identification with the father, forced to the 
surface by exhibitionistic impulses. This identifica- 
tion was a defense against infantile, aggressive im- 
pulses. Loss of or threatened downfall of the defense 
led to reddening and anger. In each case there was 
infantile privation by a severely neurotic or psychotic 
mother. (21 ref.) —W. С. Shipman. 
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5296. Reca, Telma, & Speier, Anny. La repre- 
sentación del síntoma en los trastornos psico- 
somáticos: Observaciones sobre la representación 
de la enuresis. [The representation of the symptom 
in psychosomatic disturbances: Observations on the 
representation of enuresis] Acta meuropsiquiat. 
Argent., 1959, 5, 272-285.—Cases are classified into 
those in which the symptom is not mentioned in the 
treatment and those in which the child refers to the 
symptom or represents it. 3 forms of expression 
stand out: conscious verbal, direct, or symbolic. The 
symbolic is the typical mode of expression and seems 
to follow mechanisms of defense and regression. The 
gravity of aggressions or anxiety seems to depend on 
the attitude of the environment toward the symptom 
and toward the child, type of personality structure, 
and the degree of depth of conflict—W. W. Meissner. 


5297. Soulé, M., & Sakellaropoulos, P. Etude 
statistique simple des relations affectives de la 
mére et de son enfant asthmatique. [Statistical 
study of the affective relations of mother and asth- 
matic child.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 717— 
743.—Nervous, authentic psychosomatic, and preg- 
nancy difficulties among 33 women are compared with 
a control group of the same number for relation with 
problems in mother-child response. If only serious 
difficulties among the test group are considered, 57% 
as against 1596 of controls have affective problems 
with their children; if the milder difficulties are in- 
cluded, then 8196 of the test group as against 3996 of 
the controls.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5298. Titchener, J. L., Riskin, J., & Emerson, R. 
(U. Cincinnati) The family in psychosomatic 
process. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 127-142.—The 
authors urge the field study method of the anthropolo- 
gist in observing the whole family when the object 
relations aspects of psychosomatic hypotheses are 
being investigated. A case was presented, and it was 
shown “that the patient’s adaptation was conditioned 
by an interlocking set of relationships within the 
family.” —W. G. Shipman. 


5299. Wittkower, E. D. (McGill U., Canada) 
Twenty years of North American psychosomatic 
medicine. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 308-316.— 
The research achievements and the changing styles of 
research methodology are reported. The sequence of 
theoretical notions and present theoretical problems 

_ are presented. Suggestions are made for future lines 
of research. (49 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


5300. Zimet, С. N., & Berger, A. S. (Yale U. 
School Medicine) Emotional factors in primary 
glaucoma. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 391-399.— 
“The MMPI and the DAP tests were administered to 
19 patients with primary glaucoma and to a 16- 
patient control group with nonglaucomatous eye dis- 
ease matched as to age, sex, race, socioeconomic class, 
chronicity of eye disease, and degree of visual im- 
pairment.” Controls had more pathology on these 
tests than did the glaucomas. Those with minimal 
visual impairment had more pathology on the MMPI 
than those with marked visual impairment. While no 
differences were found for narrow or wide filtration 
angle, those with low eye pressure had more pathol- 
ogy on the MMPI than those with high eye pressure. 
—W. G. Shipman. 


(See also Abstract 5273) 
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5301. Campanelle, Thomas C. Psychology of 
education. Philadelphia, Pa.: Chilton, 1960. ix, 278 
p. $5.50—The author has aimed at clarifying and 
reconciling divergent views of psychologists and 
theologians about educational psychology. The au- 
thor repudiates systems of educational psychology 
which teach naturalism, determinism, and relativity 
of truth or morals. There are chapters on how chil- 
dren develop, intelligence, mental hygiene, personal- 
ity, individual differences, the exceptional child, and 
the psychology of social adjustment—E. M. Bower, 


5302. Feder, Daniel D., & Sillers, Daniel J. (U. 
Denver) Noninstructional services. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1960, 30, 361-370.—The following college and 
university personnel services are examined: housing, 
social and extra-class activities, financial aid and 
student employment, placement and follow-up, health 
services, religious activities and counseling, and 
orientation. There is increased awareness of the need 
for evaluative study of program operation. Profes- 
sionally prepared persons tend to question the validity 
of practices which are neither based on data nor 
pragmatically evaluated. (73 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 


5303. Fishman, J. A. (U. Pennsylvania) Social 
science research relevant to American Jewish ed- 
ucation: "Third annual bibliographic review. 
Jewish Educ., 1960, 30(2), 35-45.—A review of 75 
empirical and theoretical studies which were pub- 
lished in large part between 1955-58. "These studies 
are grouped under the following topics: demography, 
suburbia, acculturation, identification, family, value 
conflict and value congruence, social stratification, 
political orientation, community leadership, commu- 
nity disorganization, and intergroup relations. In 
closing, 21 recent examples of general educational 
psychology research are briefly reviewed.—Author 
abstract. 


5304. Herman, Simon N., & Schild, Erling. 
(Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Contexts for the 
study of cross-cultural education. J. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 52, 231-250.—A panel study of American 
Jewish students in Israel. The first questionnaire 
was administered prior to departure from the Unite 
States; thereafter questionnaires and interviews Were 
given during a year-long sojourn, and questionnaires 
and interviews were administered 6 months айег 
return to the United States. The problems of Jearn- 
ing and adjustment of the student in a foreign coun- 
try are viewed as those of a person in a new psycho- 
logical situation, as those of a stranger in the host 
society, and as those of a person in overlapping situa- 
tions. Attention is given to the effect of the time 
perspective of the visiting student on the cross-cll= 
tural experience. Change in the cross-cultural situa- 
tion is viewed as an instance of re-education involv" 
ing changes in cognitions, values, or action —Author 
abstract. > 


5305. Lénárd, Ferenc. (Pedagogical Science 
Inst., Budapest, Hungary) A neveléslélektan prob- 
lémái. [Problems of educational psychology: 
Magyar pszichol. Szle., 1960, 17, 20-29 —A discus- 
sion on educational psychology’s relation to psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy is followed by a psychologic 
appraisal of the pedagogic activity. A differentiation 
between educational and pedagogical psychology 18 
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suggested, the latter to include extramural education 
and learning. The problems of educational psychol- 
ogy in terms of cognitive activity, perception, learn- 
ing, and thought processes are then discussed. (Rus- 
sian & English summaries)—E. Friedman. 

5306. Levin, Gid’on. Hahistaklut behoraat 
hapsikhologia. [Observation in teaching psychol- 
ogy.] Ofakim, 1959, 13, 272-273.—Comments on in- 
struction on behalf of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture in Israel to enrich the teaching of psychology 
in Teacher Training Colleges by practical observa- 
tion of children in real life situations. Kinds of 
observation are distinguished and analyzed. The 
Training College teacher should keep in mind that he 
guides teachers, not psychologists.—H. Ormian. 

5307. Stuit, Dewey B. (State U. Iowa) Eval- 
uations of institutions and programs. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1960, 30, 371-384.—Although the actual results 
achieved thus far are not impressive, the current 
interest in and support for institutional evaluation 
bode well for the decade ahead. In addition to tech- 
nical problems there are the problems of complacency 
over the quality of higher education and skepticism 
as to the workability of new, objective techniques in 
institutional evaluation. In some cases the skepticism 
becomes hostility because of a fear that evaluation 
may disclose "skeletons in the closet" or may inter- 
fere with the freedom of an institution in deciding its 
curriculum and teaching practices. (69 ref.)—F. 
Goldsmith. 

5308. Trow, W. C. (U. Michigan) Psychology 
in teaching and learning. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960. xvi, 488 p. $5.75.—The content of 
this text is arranged on the basis of empirical prin- 
ciples derived from research and experience rather 
than the usual systematically arranged topics taught 
in the first course in educational psychology. Events 
calling for psychological understanding and handling 
are presented approximately in the same order in 
Which the beginning teacher is likely to meet them, 
starting with the class as an audience, extending to 
individual differences and to learning, and finally to 
manipulation of group processes.—L. G. Schmidt. 

5309. Young, Richard H. (Northwestern U. 
Medical School) Medical education in the U.S. 
J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 802-813.—A brief summary 
of the history, current status, and problems of medical 
education in the United States by the Secretary of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. Of spe- 
cial interest to psychologists are the sections on 
‘problems and trends” and (educational) “experi- 
ments.” (44 ref.)—J. T. Cowles. 


(See also Abstract 4835) 
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5310. Adams, Pauline Austin, & Adams, Joe K. 
(Menlo Park, Calif.) Confidence in the recogni- 
tion and reproduction of words difficult to spell. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 544-552—A total of 100 
undergraduate students were asked to recognize 
and/or recall the correct spelling of 100 words and 
to rate (a) the degree of confidence they felt in their 
Performance and (b) the familiarity of the words in 
the test. Results indicate increasing confidence with 
increasing familiarity and greater confidence in rec- 
gnition than in recall.—R. H. Waters. 
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5311. Beliaev, B. V. Osnovnye voprosy psik- 
hologii obucheniia inostrannym iazykam. [Basic 
problems in the psychology of teaching foreign lan- 
guages.] ор. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 49-58.—"The 
grammarian-translational and direct methods of for- 
eign language teaching fail to satisfy either the aims 
of learning or the laws of psychology. The best re- 
sults in foreign language studies can be attained 
through the so-called conscious-practical method. . . . 
Practical speech activity (listening, reading, speak- 
ing, and writing) without use of native language or 
translation" is very important in learning foreign 
languages. "However, the learning of speech should 
be preceded by a conscious analysis of various lin- 
guistic facts, and the teacher should make every effort 
to develop the ability to think in the foreign language. 
. . . Linguistic learning should start with oral speech 
and then pass on to written speech." It is necessary 
to teach not so much "receptive and reproductive 
foreign speech" as it is to teach "productive foreign 
speech.” —I. D. London. 

5312. Cutts, Norma E. & Moseley, N. (New 
Haven State Teachers Coll) Teaching the dis- 
orderly pupil in elementary and secondary school. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1957. vii, 170 p. 
$1.90.—Classroom misbehavior is seen as caused by 
unsolved problems in the personality and environment 
of the pupil and is presented in relation to delin- 
quency, mental illness, and social maladjustment. 
Methods of control and prevention are suggested. 
Each chapter provides a bibliography and practical 
suggestions for the classroom and the community. 
The book is largely based on material provided by 
teachers and students.—L. V. Steinzor. 

5313. Gillham, Helen L. (Wheelock Coll.) 
Helping children accept themselves and others. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1959. viii, 56 p. 
$1.00—'"This pamphlet is written for classroom 
teachers. Its major purpose is to show how everyday 
living experiences ... can be utilized to develop 
within each child acceptance of himself and others as 
well as to foster and enhance intellectual learnings.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 

5314. Gius, John A., Bloomers, Paul J., Meyers, 
Russell, & Tidrick, Robert T. (State U. Iowa 
The effect of voluntary vs. Са terthor 
assi; ents and recitations on learning principles 
of менан J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 657—661.—1п 
comparing the effect of voluntary versus obligatory 
textbook assignments and recitations upon actual 
material learned in surgery, the University of Iowa 
reported no significant results, Divided into control 
and experimental groups, 3-year medical students 
performed the same whether with assigned or volun- 
tary surgical readings. Methods of student selection 
and grouping, means for testing, and precautions 
taken against compromising results are discussed.— 
J. T. Cowles. | 

5315. Козник, G. S. (Inst. Psychology, Kiev, 
USSR) Psikhologicheskie voprosy soedineniia 
obucheniia s d paene dad basan Ше 
logical problems in uniting school learning with pro- 
Mon wore] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 3-22— 
Various psychological conditions are discussed under 
which fusion of school learning and production work 
becomes a powerful factor in raising the quality of 
learning in school and improving the special training 
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of pupils for employment in modern industrial and 
agricultural enterprises. It is held that the unifica- 
tion of learning work provides highly favorable con- 
ditions for the “overall development of needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities in a growing personality as well as 
the development of high working and moral stand- 
ards.”—J. D. London. 

5316. Liu Ching-ho. (Academia Sinica, Peking, 
China) [A psychological study on experimental 
teaching of algebra to primary school children.] 
Acta psychol. Sinica, 1960, No. 1, 1-27.—Two 5th- 
grade classes comprising 87 children aged 10-11 who 
would normally not reach algebra for another 2 years 
were taught simple equations in algebra and tested as 
regards: the tendency to a higher level of abstraction 
through using algebra to solve arithmetical problems, 
the understanding and use of formulae, and the grasp 
of the rules governing the relation between numbers. 
Within 1 month, with no extra hours of teaching, the 
children did at least ¥ of all the problems set in the 
arithmetic textbooks of the 5th and 6th year primary 
school grades and the junior school 1st grade. They 
were superior in their grasp of rules and in the use 
of formulae. The experiment shows that children of 
this grade reach a high level of abstraction and sug- 
gests that higher abstract symbols are a better vehicle 
for abstract thought. (English summary)—C. Т. 
Morgan. 

5317. McKeachie, W. J. (U. Michigan) The 
improvement of instruction. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 
30, 351-360.—Recent research on the improvement of 
instruction has not resulted in clear-cut conclusions 
about the realtive effectiveness of varying teaching 
methods. Discussion in small classes where problem- 
solving techniques are used is superior to didactive 
lecture in large classes. Instruction by closed-circuit 
television seems to be slightly inferior to conventional 
instructions for most outcomes. Interaction between 
teacher characteristics, teaching methods, student 
characteristics, and other variables appear to be sig- 
nificant determinants of instructional effectiveness. 
(52 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 

5318. Muuss, Rolf E. (Goucher Coll) The ef- 
fects of a one- and two-year causal learning pro- 
gram. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 479—491.—"'The purpose of 
this study was to investigate the extent to which Ss 
who had participated in an experimental learning 
program designed to develop self understanding and 
an appreciation of the dynamics of human behavior 
differ from control Ss on measures of causality and 
mental health." 25 6th-grade Ss who had been in the 
program 2 years were matched for IQ, sex, and age 
with another group of 25 who had been in the pro- 
gram for 1 year, as well as a 3d group of 25 control 
Ss with no special training in causality. 4 tests were 
used to measure causality and 6 tests to measure 
mental health, “For each of the ten variables a 
randomized analysis of variance design was utilized. 
-.. In general the findings support the hypothesis 
that experimental Ss show more knowledge of causal- 
ity and they respond more in line with mental health 
criteria.” (16 ref.) —G. T. Lodge. 

5319. Nekrasova, K. A.  (Gorki Pedagogical 
Inst) Ob aktivizatsii myshleniia studentov v 
protsesse lektsionnogo prepodavaniia. [On activa- 

tion of thinking in students in the process of teaching 
by lecture.] Гор. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 166-171.— 
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The lecture method in teaching psychology has been 
insufficiently explored and, as ordinarily practiced, is 
defective. Examples are given of how to manage a 
lecture with interlarded questioning and discussion.— 
I. D. London. 

5320. Repkin, V. V.  Formirovanie orfografi- 
cheskogo navyka kak umstvennogo deistviia, 
[The formation of orthographic skill as one of mental 
operation.] op. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 135-141.— 
The author concludes after discussion of the evidence 
that the "formation of orthographic skills is subject 


to the same principles and advances through the same. 


stages which were formulated by P. IA. Gal'perin in 
the general form for mental operations." Thereupon, 
he recommends a method for teaching such skills, 
based on Gal'perin's theory.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 4714) 
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5321. Cameron, Charles C. (Hahnemann Med- 
ical Coll) Five schools linked together for TV 
teaching. J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 1077-1081.—An 
experimental program on closed-circuit TV as a 
teaching medium in medical education demonstrated 
the potential usefulness of such a technique, especially 
when there are few expert teachers. Performed for 
Philadelphia's 5 medical schools, the experiment pre- 
sented a series of 5 lectures on forensic pathology. 
With a camera on his microscope, or just above the 
operating table, the lecturer was able to illustrate in 
final detail from a central "laboratory studio." Stu- 
dents could question the lecturer through moderators 
and a 2-way phone and amplifier system placed in 
each school. Faculty members and some 1000 partic- 
ipating juniors and seniors showed positive attitudes 
toward the program.—J. T. Cowles. 

5322. Keasling, Н. H., Gross, E. G., Long, J. P», 
Pittinger, C. B., Fouts, J. R, & Shipton, Н. W 
(State U. Iowa) Report on the use of closed- 
circuit television in the teaching of pharmacology. 
J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 894—897.— Closed-circuit 
television is now replacing laboratory teaching espe- 
cially in demonstrations requiring close observation. 
The lecturer supervises the exercise gearing it to his 
discussion. Interruptions for student questions are 
permitted. Light sensitivity in the equipment permits 
ordinary room lighting for student notetaking. This 
method greatly reduces demonstration time. at 
particular feature accounts for the success of the 
program among students has not been identified. 
Schematic drawings and photographs of equipment 
are included.—J. T. Cowles. 


g Interests, ATTITUDES, & ADJUSTMENT 


323. Allen, Eric A. (Borough Road Coll) 
Attitudes of children and adolescents in school 
Educ. Res., 1960, 3, 65-80.—Adolescents must feel 
they are really being taught; that they are controle 
and disciplined in a way that clearly recognizes 
status they desire in the out-of-school world. They 
need to feel that school work has a bearing оп them 
personally. Discipline, school work, and status are 
interrelated. Full-time education of adolescents needs 
to be in a setting as little like that of children as pos- 
sible. Adolescents do not think of themselves 25 
children, nor do they think like children. Older 
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pupils are less favorably inclined toward school. 
Good conditions for social and personal maturation 
will provide an incentive that young people need to 
experience satisfaction and maintain favorable atti- 
tudes in a school and learning situation—P. Р. 
Leedy. 

5324. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Fort 
Wayne) School interests in later childhood. Ed- 
ucation, 1960, 81, 32-37.—4. study of 359 4th-eraders 
from 10 cooperating schools in widely separated areas 
of the United States was designed to elicit their true 
school-related interests by the open-end question. 
Responses fell into 12 academic and 4 nonacademic 
categories. Data were analyzed separately for each 
item category in both groups and separately for: 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd choices of school interest; sex differ- 
ences and similarities; differences in academic and 
nonacademic; and composite interest areas.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

5325. Brandner, Victoria. (Liebiggasse 5, Vi- 
enna, Austria) Dynamik und Ineinanderwirken 
von Einstellungen. [Dynamics and mutual influ- 
ences of attitudes.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 663-680.—440 boys and girls between 10 and 14 
were asked to rate the performance of a very good 
and a very poor pupil of their class. The perform- 


ances were actually arranged to be objectively equal. - 


Less errors were marked for the performance of the 
good than for the poor pupil. Also, the popularity of 
a pupil had an effect upon the number of mistakes 
found in his performance. Boys and girls showed no 
difference in these trends. (101 ref.)—W. J. Kop- 
pita 

5326. Coleman, James S. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Academic achievement and the structure of com- 
petition. Harv. educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 330-351.—The 
interests‘ and values of approximately 8000 high 
school boys and girls were measured by a question- 
naire. Irrespective of the wide differences in par- 
ental background, type of school, and type of com- 
munity, there was a marked nonchalance and even a 
negative attitude towards scholastic matters. Possi- 

le origins of this situation are considered and a 
temedy, in terms of a changed reward structure, 
Suggested—C, M. Franks. 

„5327. Davidson, Helen H., & Lang, Gerhard. 
(City Coll, NYC) Children’s perceptions of their 
teachers’ feelings toward them related to self- 
Perception, school achievement and behavior. J. 
exp, Educ., 1960, 29, 107-118—A check list of trait 
names consisting of 35 descriptive terms was admin- 
istered to 89 boys and 114 girls in Grades 4, 5, and 6 
їп a New York City public school. Children were 
rated by their teachers for achievement and on a 
number of behavioral characteristics. Children’s per- 
ceptions of their teacher’s feelings toward them cor- 
telated positively with self-perception. Achievement, 
Social class position, and sex were also shown to be 
related to children’s perception of their teachers’ 
feelings.—E. Р. Gardner. 

5328. Demos, George D. (Long State Coll.) 
Attitudes of student ethnic groups on issues re- 
lated to education. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 
204-206, 224.—Responses on 29 attitude-toward-ed- 
Ucation items by 3 groups of children in grades 7-12 
Were obtained from: (a) a stratified random sample 
9f Mexican-American children, (b) a randomly se- 
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lected sample of Anglo-American children, and (c) a 
sample of Anglo-American matched with the Mex- 
ican-American sample. Significant ethnic group dif- 
ferences were found. In all groups negative attitudes 
increased with age, and children below average in 
School achievement and intelligence expressed less 
favorable attitudes. Preventive and corrective efforts 
are discussed briefly.—T. E. Newland. 
29. Gladstone, Roy; Deal Roy, & Drevdahl, 
ohn E. An exploratory study of remedial math- 
ematics. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1960, 40, 81-85.— 
Bright students who said they disliked or feared 
mathematics were divided into 2 matched groups. 
The experimental group had a course in which under- 
standing of the nature of mathematics was stressed. 
Tn addition, a clinical psychologist encouraged venti- 
lation of feelings during class time. The control 
group enrolled in regular courses. Changes in atti- 
tudes toward mathematics and achievement in math- 
ematics were assessed.—Author abstract. 

5330. Miller, Louis B., & Erwin, Edmond F. 
(U. Louisville School Medicine) A study of atti- 
tudes and anxiety in medical students. J. med. 
Educ., 1959, 34, 1089, 1092.—A test of 29 senior and 
90 sophomore medical students revealed a positive 
relation between anxiety and cynicism. Successful 
students are significantly more anxious than those on 
probation. No significant differences in cynicism 
were found between seniors and sophomores, or be- 
tween probationers and nonprobationers, Trends in 
cynicism from freshman to senior year are discussed. 
—/. Т. Cowles. 

5331. Nobechi, Masayuki, & Kimura, Teiji. 
(Doshisha U., Japan) “Study of Values” applied 
to Japanese students. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 120- 
122—“The Study of Values ... was adapted for 
Japanese use . . . in its older form (1931) and in its 
revised form (1951).” This is “а study of Japanese 
students by T. Kimura by the older form and a study 
by M. Nobechi by the revised form." There were no 
“great differences between the students in the United 
States and Japan, but in religious values we found 
that the students in the United States scored much 
higher than the Japanese students in spite of the fact 
that our subjects were students in a Christian uni- 
versity and college. Preference for religious values 
was the least in both men and women in the Japanese 
students, but in the United States, especially in 
women, it indicated a fairly high score. In the 
United States, the preference for social values was 
higher among women than among men, but on the 
contrary among Japanese students social values were 
not preferred so much and the frequency was rather 
low.”—C. T. Morgan. 

5332, Reissman, Leonard. (Tulane U.) The 
motivation and socialization of medical students. 
J. Hlth. hum. Behav., 1960, 1, 174-182.—A. question- 
naire was given to 107 junior and senior medical 
students. The Ss were classified into 3 "types" ac- 
cording to the first reasons they gave for choosing а 
medical career: scientist, professional, and humani- 
tarian. Some representative findings are: (a) seniors 
show more self-reliance, independence, confidence, 
and familiarity with hospital routines; (b) "scien- 
tists" are more appreciative of hospital teaching and 
quickest to establish routines; (c) “humanitarians 
make the best adjustment except to routines; and (d) 
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“professionals” are the most routinized and procedure 
oriented. (4-item bibliogr. 3 tables) —L. A. Ost- 
lund. 


5333. Tausch, Anne-Marie. (Pädagogisches Inst., 
Weilburg, Germany) Empirische Untersuchungen 
über die Wirkung verschiedener Erziehungshalt- 
ungen im Erlebnis von Kindern. [Experimental 
investigations on the effect of different educational 
attitudes in the experience of children.] Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol, 1960, 7, 472-491.—Tests with 70 
children showed that certain educational attitudes of 
teachers consistently evoked similar reactions in 
pupils. Based on these results, predictions of the 
effectiveness of educational measures seem to be 
possible with a higher degree of probability—espe- 
cially in conflict situations.—W. J. Koppitz. 


5334. Wilson, Paul B., & Buck, R. C. (East 
Tennessee State Coll. The educational ladder. 
Rural Sociol., 1960, 25, 404—413.—1908 high school 
sophomores in 74 Pennsylvania rural high schools 
were administered a questionnaire and the California 
Test of Personality. The following items were re- 
lated to continuation in school: village rather than 
rural residence, academic interest in science, students' 
choice of white-collar employment, seeing blue-collar 
occupations as lowest status and white-collar as high 
status, business success and high standing of family, 
high IQ, higher total adjustment score, greater num- 
ber of memberships, smaller family, more positions of 
leadership, and more books read.—H. K. Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 4899, 4931, 5004) 
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5335. Barczi, Gusztáv. А  gyógypedagogiai 
pszichologia egyik problémája: A beszédhallás 
fejlesztése. [A problem of therapeutic pedagogy: 
The development of auditory speech.] Magyar 
pszichol. Szle., 1960, 17, 43-49—A differentiation 
between sound hearing and speech hearing has to be 
made. According to Pavlovian principles, sound 
hearing is the function of the 1st signal system in 
contrast to speech hearing which is the function of 
the 2nd signal system. In cases of cortical lesion in 
the deaf and dumb, a functional compensation has to 
take place in order to replace functions of the dam- 
aged cortical areas. “As the auditory education of 
the deaf and dumb by sound stimuli alone does not 
solve their language problems (Urbantschitsch and 
Bezold), it’s quite evident that their missing cortical 
organization must be developed by methodological 
methods on the basis of psychological laws.” 
Through the author’s method of auditory education 
it is possible to achieve in the deaf and dumb nearly 
normal articulation and rhythm of speech. Measured 
by IQ test, the S's ability for abstract thinking is also 
improved. (Russian & English summaries)—E. 
Friedman. 


.5336. Cohen, Gavriel. Hamefager bekhol de- 
rishot hahayim. [The backward in all demands of 
life.] Ofakim, 1959, 13, 142-163.—Based on experi- 
ence in educational-social treatment of backward chil- 
dren inside and outside "special education" institu- 
tions. The backward child is defined, and 4 groups 
are distinguished, without relation to conventional 
grouping methods such as IQ or motor ability. 
Proper treatment is possible in a “closed” educational 
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institution. Test results should be interpreted crit- 
ically. There is a discussion of the educator's role 
and function, the institutional framework, the parents’ 
position, the difference between normal and special 
education, and the sexual development of backward 
children and its consequences.—H. Ormian. 


5337. Gallagher, James J., Greenman, Margaret; 
Karnes, Merle, & King, Alvin. Individual class- 
room adjustments for gifted children in elemen- 
tary schools. Except. Child., 1960, 26, 409—422 —A. 
case study method was utilized to adapt educational 
programming to individual needs. Evaluations of 
the child's progress in such special programs were 
obtained from teachers and parents. Subjective re- 
ports indicated considerable progress, whereas objec- 
tive reports demonstrated little benefit. It was felt 
that attitude changes not measured by objective meth- 
ods were produced and did have an effect upon the 
child. Recommendations for more adequate educa- 
tional planning and for more adequate psychological 
servicing of such plans are presented.—4. Barclay. 

5338. Krasil’shchikova, D. L, & Khokhlachev, 
E. A. (Pedagogical Inst, Rostov, USSR) Zavisi- 
most' zapominaniia slov inostrannogo 1атуКа ot 
sposobov raskrytiia ikh znacheniia i vremeni 
zauchivaniia. [Memorization of foreign words as 
a function of method of explaining their meaning and 
time of memorization.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 
65-74.—Experimental lessons in German show that 
lexical interpretation of new foreign words produces 
more, stable memorization than rote learning. —I. D. 
Loudon. 

339. Lachmann, Frank M. (VA Regional Of- 

e, NYC) Perceptual-motor development in 
children retarded in reading ability. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 427-431.—The Bender-Gestalt was 
given to children retarded in reading ability, to emo- 
tionally disturbed but normal readers, and to normal 
children. Distortions were less infrequent in normal 
children without reading disability. Differences be- 
tween emotionally disturbed, normal readers and those 
retarded in reading were not significant. The devel- 
opmental concept is important in understanding read- 
ing disability. (19 ref.) —4. A. Kramish. 


(See also Abstracts 5136, 5363) 
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5340. Amos, William E. (District Columbia 
Children’s Center, Laurel, Md.) A study of the 
occupational awareness of a selected group х) 
ninth grade Negro students. J. Negro Educ., Г , 
24, 500-503.— This study was concerned about EC 
amount and kind of information needed to suppy 
occupational guidance. A questionnaire covering 
occupations was given to 28 girls and 36 boys 11 s 
Virginia high school. For each occupation, student. 
estimated the employment opportunities for Negroes 
in Washington, D. C., and in the United States 35 @ 
whole, and also the amount of employment of Negroe 
in each occupation, The results suggested 5 
differences generally, (b) more accurate infor E 
about the national than the local scene, and (с) in 
realistic ideas of the number of Negroes employ 
within particular occupations.—R. К. Williams. 


5341. Bloom, Benjamin S. & Webster, ec 
(U. Chicago) The outcomes of college. 
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educ. Res., 1960, 30, 321—333.—Why many students 
do not finish their college work has been investigated 
many times over. Viewing mortality and survival 
from the institution's viewpoint, the problem is one 
of determining the number and characteristics of stu- 
dents who do not get through to the end. From the 
individual's viewpoint it seems to be whether he com- 
pletes that part of the educational program which 
makes sense to him. (50 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 

5342. Cooper, Russell M., Mayhew, Lewis B., 
Medsker, Leland L., Blessing, James H., & Neud- 
ling, Chester L. The educational program. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1960, 30, 334-350.—Considerable em- 
pirical and historical research is helping to define the 
problems of higher education and to survey existing 
practices. There is a particular need now for case 
studies and analyses in depth which will show how 
and why important adjustments can occur. The 
greater concern with institutional research and self- 
studies which we now observe should help shape 
stronger educational programs in the future. (111 
ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 

5343. Gross; M. (Jewish Education Committee 
New York, NYC) Psychological services for 
Yeshivoth. Jewish Educ., 1960, 30(3), 22-32.—For 
the past 3 years the Department of Yeshivoth of the 
Jewish Education Committee has been sponsoring a 
program for psychological services, which has been 
reported in this article. The paper emphasizes the 
therapeutic aspects of the services which are pro- 
vided.—V. D. Sanua. 

5344. Heilfron, Marilyn. The function of coun- 
seling as perceived by high school students. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 133-136.—High school 
Students believe the counselor should give emphasis 
to the intellectually inferior, the socially immature, 
or the unrealistic in aspiration. Only obvious char- 
acter disorders should be referred to outside agencies 
for assistance —S. Kavruck. 

(Child Guidance Training 

tre, London, England) Persistent non-attend- 
ance at school. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 
130-136.— Case records of 50 children who refused to 
attend school, 50 truants, and 50 controls were ana- 
lyzed with a 124-item schedule covering such areas as 
family environment, school progress, and pattern of 
symptoms. Truants come from larger families where 
discipline is inconsistent, they more often experience 
Maternal absence in infancy and paternal absence in 
childhood, their standard of work is poor, and their 
truancy is often part of other delinquent behavior. 
Refusers come from families with a higher incidence 
of neurosis. They are passive, dependent, and over- 
Protected, but they exhibit a high standard of school- 
work. Refusal is a manifestation of psychoneurosis. 
—J. M. Reisman, 

5346. Hersov, L. A. (Child Guidance Training 
Centre, London, England) Refusal to go to school. 
J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 137-145.—50 
Cases seen in treatment were studied. The majority 
were timid and, inhibited away from home but wilful 
and demanding at home, had mothers who were over- 
Protective and controlled by the child, and had fathers 
who were inadequate and passive. Fear of separa- 
tion was the commonest underlying factor. Follow- 
up showed 29 cases maintained improvement.—/. M. 
Reisman, 


. equipped to give advice. 


5347. Imber, Rebecca, (Israel Chipkin School, 
NYC) The School psychologist in a synagogue 
school Jewish Educ., 1960, 30(3), 33-38.—This 
paper focuses on the preventive aspects of a mental 
asalin program in the synagogue school.—V. D. 

anua. 


5348. Miller, Jerry L. L. Occupational choice 
and the educational system. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 
34, 117-126.—Of 75 seniors surveyed in 3 Florida 
universities, 94.6% had chosed an occupation by 
graduation time, and 30.995 said no one had influ- 
enced their occupational choice. University faculties 
seem to influence the students of lesser ability more 
than superior students in their occupational choice. 
Males sought advice when their families were not 
Females were less con- 
sultant in this respect.—W. E. Hall. 


5349. Newton, Eunice S. (Bennett Coll.) Ver- 
bal destitution: The pivotal barrier to learning. 
J. Negro Educ., 1960, 24, 497-499.—A study of 69 of 
the “most verbally destitute” students discovered in a 
reading-skills center revealed that (a) all Ss were 
southeasterners; (b) all had been culturally limited 
to church- or school-sponsored experiences; (c) the 
less privileged language patterns they exhibited were 
observed in their parents, teachers, and ministers; 
and (d) they came from high schools that graduated 
fewer than 50 students annually. Some remedies are 
suggested.—R. К. Williams, 


5350. Norris, Willa; Zeran, Franklin R, & 
Hatch, Raymond N. The information service in 
guidance: Occupational, educational, social. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1960. iv, 598 p.—A text 
for graduate courses in "Occupational and Educa- 
tional Information" and a general sourcebook, this 
book emphasizes sources and uses of various types of 
information and considers the demands of society, 
classification schemes, an information service library, 
and the administration of the service. (Chapter ref.; 
554 backnotes; 3 appendices giving publishers, ex- 
amples of units of study for courses, and sample eval- 
uation forms)—C. H. Miley. 


5351. Pace, C. Robert, & McFee, Anne. (Syra- 
сизе U.) The college environment. Rev, educ. 
Res., 1960, 30, 311-320.—A new group of sociolo- 
gists, social psychologists, clinicians, and psychiatrists 
has been studying higher education. This article 
"encompasses research or concepts bearing on envi- 
ronment, in the anthropological sense, on studies of 
interaction between person and environment, and on 
studies which suggest environmental or institutional 
dimensions of demonstrated or potential value for re- 
search on the impact of college environments on col- 
lege students." (65 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 


5352. Peled [Polack], Elisheva. * 
vetasbikhim aherim behitgonnut nafshit. [Boast- 
ing and other complexes as mental defense.] 
Hahinukh, 1958-59, 31, 272-277—The impudent 
child must be neither ушне nor DE 

n aggressiveness and impertinence are only symp- 
Fen б оола distress. He has to be aided by 
proper treatment to free himself from the distress 
leading to inferiority feelings, shyness, or obstinacy. 
He must not believe that he is “bad,” but only that 
some aspects of his conduct need improvement.— 


H. Ormian. 


Shahtsanut 
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5353. Phillips, Waldo В. (Dept. Social Work, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Counseling Negro pupils: An 
educational dilemma. J. Negro Educ., 1960, 24, 
504—507.—Hypothesizing that race differences be- 
tween the counselor and the counselee might seriously 
affect counseling success, 6 boys were assigned to 
Negro and 6 to white counselors for a number of 
nondirective sessions. Different degrees of success 
are reported for both groups of counselors, depending 
upon the markedness of the behavioral changes and 
the counselors' sensitivity to the presence or absence 
of rapport.—R. K. Williams. 


5354. Super, Donald E. (Columbia U.) The 
critical ninth grade: Vocational choice or voca- 
tional exploration. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 
106-109.—9th graders tend to be ready for selí- 
discovery and aspects of the world of work, but not 
for pursuit of specific lines of endeavor. Vocational 
alternatives to be explored are also suitable objec- 
tives.—S5. Kavruck. 


5355. Thompson, A. S. Fletcher, F. M., Jr., 
Arbuckle, D. S., & Paulson, B. B. Occupational 
information for junior high school youth. Per- 
‘sonnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 115-127.—In this sympo- 
sium (with introduction by Helen Wood) 4 con- 
sultants were asked to report on the extent of need 
for occupational outlook materials at the junior high 
school level, objectives to be served by such materials, 
and their content and manner of presentation. Con- 
clusions: vocational maturity in 9th graders is shown 
by the way in which they think about goals and what 
they are doing about reaching them; occupational 
information is the integration of all appropriate mate- 
rials into the curriculum and total school program; 
occupational information can enrich a junior high 
School pupil’s general experience, arouse his aware- 
ness of the world around him, and increase his mo- 
tivation.—S. Kavruck. 


4,9996. Watson, Gladys H. (Brooklyn Coll.) 

motional problems of gifted students. Personnel 
guid. J., 1960, 39, 98-105.—Achievement of honors 
seemed associated with descent from foreign-born 
parents of the working class; honor students tended 
to be compulsive, driven people with few or no satis- 
factory interpersonal relationships. Low achievers 
tended to be rebellious and resistant. Distress inter- 
feres with, if it does not prevent, effective study.— 
S. Kavruck. 


(See also Abstracts 4722, 4856) 


` EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


5357. Alpert, R., & Haber, R. М. (Harvard U.) 
Anxiety in academic achievement situations. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 207-215.—Scales of 
general anxiety (Taylor, Welsh, and Freeman) and 
of anxiety specific to academic situations ( Mandler- 
Sarason, Achievement Anxiety Test) were adminis- 
tered to college freshmen. Academic achievement 
included verbal aptitude, the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, overall grade-point average, and performance 
in psychology courses. The 2 tests of specific anxiety 
were seen to be measuring something different than 
the more general tests and were differentially related 
to academic performance. “Facilitating” vs. “debili- 
tating” anxiety was distinguished, Results are re- 
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lated to the general body of knowledge in area. (18 
ref.)—G. Frank. 

5358. Anastasi, Anne; Meade, M. J., & Schneid- 
ers, A. A. (Fordham U.) The validation of a 
biographical inventory as a predictor of college 
success. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1960. v, 81 p. $2.00—A scoring key was 
developed from an analysis of 303 scoring items on 
a sample of 50 students in each of 3 criterion groups 
at Fordham in 1958. A Positive group consisted of 
“the type of person this college wants to develop,” 
an Average group of students making a satisfactory 
adjustment, and a Negative group of cases giving 
concrete evidence of emotional maladjustment, 
“Cross validation on a similar sample of 150 cases 
from the class of 1959 yielded validity coefficients of 
.548, 346, and .256 (all significant at the .01 level) 
for Positive-Negative, Positive-Average, and Aver- 
age-Negative criterion group comparisons, respec- 
tively. . . . Analysis of other aptitude, achievement, 
personality, and interest tests indicated that the bio- 
graphical inventory differentiated more effectively 
than the other predictors."—C. T. Morgan. 

5359. Darley, Ward. (Ass. American Medical 
Coll., Evanston, Ill.) Studies and research in med- 
ical education: Their timeliness and importance. 
J. med, Educ., 1959, 34, 625-630.—The Association of 
American Medical Colleges encourages research 
aimed toward “(a) more useful tools in the selection 
and admission of students to medical school, (b) 
better methods for the evaluation of medical student 
accomplishment, (c) better understanding of the im- 
portance of psychological and environmental factors 
in the education of the physician, and (d) knowledge 
that will make for more deliberate апа intelligent 
counseling throughout all levels of medical educa- 
tion.” Some results may show each school’s position 
in the national picture—J. Т. Cowles. 

5360. Heist, Paul. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The entering college student: Background and 
characteristics. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 285-397. 
—Decisions concerning size and student body, char- 
acter and quality of students to be admitted, and plans 
for expansion will be forced upon many colleges be- 
fore the data are available on which policies concern- 
ing admissions and appropriate selection of students 
can be objectively determined. Both educational 
agencies and individual institutions are beginning the 
necessary investigations, (76 ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 

5361. Lepez, R., & Kourovski. Les tests scol- 
aires à l'étranger. [Foreign scholastic tests.] Rev. 
Psychol appl, 1960, 10, 101-115.—The status of 
scholastic testing in the United States, Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Switzerland is summarized. The es- 
sential factor is the perfecting of methodology. In 
the United States statistical techniques reach а a 
markable level, the choice of content on a ration 
basis is a forte of the Swiss, and understanding 1 
instructional practice reaches a high point in Bel- 
gium. France, the country of Binet and Wallon, 
cannot remain in the rearguard of this movement 
W. W. Wattenberg. 

5362. Martinson, Ruth A., & Lessinger, Leon М. 
(California State Study Programs Gifted Pup! of 
Sacramento) Problems in the identification, 60 
intellectually gifted pupils. Except. Child., 1 of 
26, 227-231.—“The problem of identification is one 
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using the best possible measures in order to arrive 
at an assessment of pupil potential which is as ac- 
curate as possible. Screening should be thought of 
аз а preliminary step toward identification, in which 
multiple measures including group intelligence and 
achievement tests, teacher judgment, teacher check 
lists, and others are used. . . . Identification should 
begin at the kindergarten level, and should be a con- 
tinuous process extending throughout the grades.”— 
А. Barclay. 
363. Stake, Robert E., & Mehrens, William A. 
U. Nebraska) Reading retardation and group 
intelligence test performance. Except. Child., 1960, 
26, 49/-501.—""This study was designed to determine 
whether or not retarded readers are handicapped on 
group intelligence tests due to their reading inability. 
... Using CTMM (The California Test of Mental 
Maturity) mental ages and CAT (California Apti- 
tude Tests) grade placements for 1187 sixth grade 
pupils, 31 retarded readers, 31 accelerated readers, 
and 11 normal readers were chosen. .. . For each 
individual a WISC МА was predicted from his 
CTMM MA. From this predicted WISC MA the 
actually measured WISC MA was subtracted. The 
mean differences for the retarded readers were com- 
pared to those of the accelerated and normal readers. 
. . . The observed MAs for the retarded readers were 
essentially the same as those predicted by the group 
test. Thus it was demonstrated that the retarded 
readers in the study were not handicapped in taking a 
group intelligence test requiring reading."—4. Barc- 
ау. 
(See also Abstract 4574) 


Testing Programs 


5364. Fishman, Joshua A., & Pasanella, Ann K. 
(U. Pennsylvania) _ College admission-selection 
studies. Rev, educ. Res., 1960, 30, 298-310.—Studies 
of mass testing and the operational routinization of 
selection and admission have outrun the consideration 
of criteria or the goals upon which selection and 
guided admission must rest. New forces may reduce 
this imbalance by anchoring selection and guided ad- 
mission in the philosophy of education at one end and 
Social science theory and methods at the other. (57 
ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstract 4897) 


Aptitudes 


5365. Gragnani, M. C. Rapporto tra musicalita’ 
€ rendimento nelle varie discipline scolastiche. 
[Relationship between musical aptitude and perform- 
ance in various academic disciplines.] Riv. Psicol. 
soc., 1960, 7, 177-189 — There is a relationship be- 
tween musical aptitude and maximum performance in 
School. Some relationships were found among mu- 
Sical aptitude and maximum performance in school. 

ome relationships were found among musical apti- 
tude, drawing, mathematics, and poetry.—L. L Abate. 

5366. Harris, Yeuell Y., & Dole, Arthur A. (U. 

awaii) A pilot study in local research with the 
Differential Aptitude Test battery. Personnel guid. 
J., 1960, 39, 128-132.—The DAT can be helpful in 
Predicting, early in high school, acceptance or rejec- 
tion by the university and approximate college per- 
Tormance.—S. Kavruck. 
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5367. Inizan, A. Opportunité pour un jeune 
enfant de l'apprentissage de la lecture et durée 
probable de cet apprentissage. [Opportuneness for 
a young child's training in reading and the likely 
duration of that training.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 
224-238.—A longitudinal study resulting in a battery 
of tests useful in predicting the probable success in 
reading instruction at the beginning of training. The 
research is being continued.—C. J. Adkins. 

5368. Lepez, R, & Kourovsky, F. Les tests 
français d’acquisitions scolaires. [French tests of 
scholastic achievement.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 
10, 11-23.— The reasons for the comparative neglect 
of psychometric testing procedures adapted to French 
Schools is discussed; and the work of the Institut 
National d'Étude du Travail et d'Orientation Pro- 
fessionnelle, beginning in 1948, is described. Brief 
critiques of the tests of Bouilly, Simon, Kaufman- 
Vallés, Bonnardel, Prudhommeau, and Subes are 
given. French use of scholastic achievement tests is 
poor compared with that in Belgium and Switzerland, 
much less compared with the extraordinary produc- 
tion of instruments in England, Canada, and the 
United States. (24-item bibliogr.)—W. W. Watten- 
berg. 

5369. Sharma, К. N., & Kalra, P. N. (Indian 
Statistical Inst, Calcutta, India) Comparison of 
the performance of engineering and non-engineer- 
ing students on a test of Spatial ability. /. psy- 
chol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 121-128.—A Figure 
Assembly test consisting of 3 sections with 20 items 
in each was developed. The reliability coefficients for 
engineering, nonengineering groups, and the statistics 
graduates were .60, .067, and .77 respectively. The 
engineering students were found to be significantly 
superior to nonengineering students in performance 
on the test. The latter did not correlate with exam- 
ination results.—U. Pareek. 


(See also Abstracts 4866, 4868, 4898) 


Achievement 


5370. Cowles, J. T., & Kubany, A. J. (U. Pitts- 
burgh School Medicine) Improving the measure- 
ment of clinical performance of medical students. 
J. clin, Psychol., 1959, 15, 139-142.—Results reported 
for a new medical student rating instrument, the 
Clinical Performance Record, used to improve meas- 
urement of student performance, hoping to improve 
student selection.—F. N. Arnhoff. Е 

5371. Hazari, А. (0. Bihar, Patna, India) The 
stability of Raven’s Progressive Matrices scores 
for selected children. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 
1960, 4, 102-104.—80 elementary school children with 

r school records were given the Progressive 
Matrices. "Two different analyses have been pre- 
sented which demonstrate that scores on the coloured 
Progressive Matrices are relatively stable for chil- 
dren with very poor scholastic achievements. —U. 
Pareek. 

itz, Elizabeth M., Sullivan, J., Blyth, 
po” & Shelton, J. (Children’s Mental’ Health 
Center, Columbus, O.) Prediction of first grade 
school achievement with the Bender Gestalt Test 
and human figure drawings. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 
15, 164-168.— . .. tests the hypothesis that the 
Bender Gestalt Test and human figure drawings ad- 
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ministered at the beginning of the first grade can 
predict school achievement at the end of the year. 
The Ss were 143 children from six beginning first 
grade classes. Tests were scored according to the 
Koppitz system and were then correlated with scores 
from the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary 1 
Battery, Form R which was administered seven 
months after the first two tests. ... Results show 
the Bender and the Drawings both have the ability 
to predict achievement, but this power increases when 
they are used together as multiple predictors."— 
Е. М. Arnhoff. 


5373. Robinson, Н. M., Mozzi, L., Wittock, М. 
L. & Rosenbloom, A. A. (Chicago, Ш.) Chil- 
dren’s Perceptual Achievement Forms: A three 
year study. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 223-237.— 
The Children's Perceptual Achievement Forms were 
given to 72-87 pupils in Grades 1-3. “The group 
relationships between C.P.A. scores and reading 
achievement indicate some promise of the value of the 
forms in predicting achievement in the lower third of 
the class. The C.P.A. scores appear to hold no 
promise in selecting pupils who will achieve low 
Scores in handwriting. Furthermore, based on three 
complete optometric examinations, the C.P.A. scores 
appear to be entirely independent of visual status."— 
E. G. Heinemann. 


EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


5374. Buck, Roy C. The extent of social partic- 
ipation among public school teachers. /. educ. 
Sociol, 1960, 33, 311-319.— The objective of this 
study was to investigate the leadership and participa- 
tion role a classroom teacher plays in the present 
American community. The study included 17 grade 
and high school teachers in each of 66 communities 
in Pennsylvania. Teachers were interviewed in terms 
of the Chapin Social Participation Scale. The mean 
score for these teachers was above the Chapin norm 
for naturalleaders. It was concluded that the teacher 
has a status position of significance in his community. 
—W. E. Hall. 

5375. McLaughlin, Jack W., & Shea, John T. 
(Public Schools, Lancaster, Calif.) ^ California 
teachers' job dissatisfactions. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960, 11, 216-224.—The conditions reported by 793 
elementary and secondary public school teachers in 27 
school districts in 5 California counties are reported. 
The 39 categories of elementary teacher responses 
and the 52 categories of the secondary level teacher 
responses resulted in a combined list of 67 "different 
and specific items of teacher dissatisfaction," all of 
ушр are presented in tabular form.—T. E. New- 
апа. 


5376. Peck, Robert Е. (U. Texas) Personality 
patterns of prospective teachers. J. exp. Educ., 
1960, 29, 169-175.—Sentence completion data were 
used to obtain personality analyses of 69 undergrad- 
uate women majoring in elementary education. Ss 
were rated on a 9-point scale of general teaching 
potential by 3 independent raters. Rate-rerate reli- 
ability was reported to be .88. The scores on the 
teaching potential scale were also correlated with 
scores on other personality measures.—E. F. Gardner. 


5377. Roskens, Ronald W. Relationship be- 
tween leadership participation in college and after 
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college. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 110-114.— The 
study indicated that an increase in personal contact 
between faculty and student in leadership activities 
would result in an increase of university leadership 
training benefits.—S. Kavruck. 

5378. Ward, S. Mason; Dressel, Robert J., & 
Bain, Robert K. Sex role and the career orienta- 
tions of beginning teachers. Harv. educ. Rev, 
1959, 29, 370-383.—In a questionnaire study of the 
career orientations of men and women beginning 
teachers, significant sex differences were obtained. 
It is suggested that school administrators concerned 
with retaining their staff must in part seek different 
solutions for their men and women teachers. The 
various possibilities are discussed.—C. M. Franks. 
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5379. De Wet, D. R. A portable hand-foot re- 
action test. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1960, 8, 106-116.— The construction of a port- 
able hand-foot reaction test is described and explained 
with diagrams, drawings, and photographs.—J. L. 
Walker. 

5380. Gouws, D. J. The problem of testing 
sequence when administering a battery of tests. 
J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 
83-90.—When several tests are administered in series, 
the giving of a difficult and unfamiliar test first harms 
the performance of a group when they are compared 
with another group which has the same test later in a 
series. This may only be true of "emotionally un- 
stable" Ss.—J. L. Walker. 


(See also Abstract 4745) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & REHABILITATION 


5381. Leavitt, Lewis A. (Baylor U. College Med- 
icine) Industrial therapy: Its role in a complete 
rehabilitation program. Amer. Arch. rehabilit. 
Ther., 1960, 8(4), 4-8— The administration of an 
industrial therapy program is described. It has ap- 
plications in the rehabilitation of medical, surgical, 
and psychiatric patients.—L. Shatin. 


OCCUPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


5382. Binois, R., & Lefetz, M. Réflexions Sur 
analyse du travail. [Reflections on the analysis 0 
work] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 1-10.— Work 
situations can be analyzed in terms of communication 
theory. They also can be viewed as dialectic inter- 
actions. The situation in which the worker in 
himself is conditioned by the information he has an 
he receives, and this is at the same time condition: 
by the situation. Looking at work from the view- 
point of a communications schema, as has been See 
gested by Ombredane, proves more useful than the 
study of aptitudes—W. W. Wattenberg. 

5383. Bradley, D. J. The ability of black groups 
to produce EN ATE patterns on the 7-Squares 
Test. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 
1960, 8, 142-144-177 Negroes (91 schooled, 87 
illiterate) representing many tribes were aske de 
make a representation of an elephant b to 
squares of the 7-Squares Test. They were unable 
do so regardless of education—J. L. Walker. 
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5384. Moore, M. R. A typing test and its in- 
vestigation. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1960, 8, 137-141.— The validity of a typing test 
was investigated over a 2%-year period for 69 Ss. 
There is a positive relationship between years of 
experience in typing and the score. “The scores 
obtained . . . appeared to be satisfactorily reliable." 
—J. L. Walker. 


(See also Abstracts 4316, 4776) 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, & APPRAISAL 


5385. De Wet, D. R. An improved steadiness 
apparatus and its validity for air-pilot selection. 
J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 
122-136.— The construction of a steadiness test is 
explained. Diagrams and photographs are included. 
The application of the test is discussed. Some parts 
of the test suggest that the results correlate with 
success in flying.—J. L. Walker. 

5386. Geréb, Gyórgy. (Szeged, Hungary) Mun- 
kalélektani vizsgálatok reflexometriás es tremome- 
triás eljárás alkalmazásával. [Labor-psychological 
examinations with reflexometric and tremometric 
procedures.] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 1960, 17, 164— 
170.—A description of a tremometer constructed by 
the author is given in connection with an analysis of 
the fatigue problem in industrial psychology. The 
importance of instrumental examinations coupled with 
careful anamnesis and psychodiagnosis is stressed. 
2 workers’ examination results are tabulated and 
analyzed. (Picture of the tremometer, Russian & 
English summaries) —E. Friedman. 

5387. Germain, José, & Pinillos, José L. (Con- 
sejo Superior Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 
Spain) Validación de la “USAF Aircrew Classi- 
fication Battery" en una nuestra pilotos españoles. 
[Validation of the USAF Aircrew Classification 
Battery in a Spanish pilot sample.] Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 551-560.—Administration of 
a Spanish adaptation of the USAF Aircrew Classi- 
fication Battery to 108 Spanish pilots yielded co- 
efficients of validity for each of the subtests com- 
parable to those obtained in the United States Air 
Force and an overall validity coefficient of .52, which 
is highly significant.—B. 5. Aaronson. 

5388. Gotsman, E. A sequential procedure for 
selecting and classifying African industrial work- 
ers and labourers. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
МА ohannesburg, 1960, 8, 117-121. —А sequence is pre- 
sented for the giving of a screening General Adapt- 
ability Battery for Africans. It consists of a bolts 
and nuts test, 2 sorting tests, cube construction, and 
tripod assembly. Between 25 and 40% of the testing 
они saved when this sequence is followed—J. L. 

ает, 


5389. Horvath, László G. (MAV. Apt. Test. 
Station, Budapest) Vizsgálati módszerek a MAV 
Pályaalkalmassági vizsgáló állomáson. [Aptitude 
testing methods at the Aptitude Testings Station of 

е Hungarian State Railways.] Magyar pszichol. 
Szle., 1960, 17, 171-183.—Instruments and methods 
of aptitude examination are described as being used 
or selection of railroad workers. The author de- 
Scribes 3 areas of examination: chromotopsy, equilib- 
tium, and reaction time. The author stresses the 
Importance of the multiscreen method for examining 
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chromotopsy which includes, beside the exchange- 
color table and a Nagel-type anomaloscopic test, a 
coloptometer test with transparent colors. Reaction 
time is determined with the help of the reactiometro- 
gram. A high corralation was found between certain 
personality types and excessive and/or anticipative 
time-reaction. (Pictures of instruments, Russian & 
English summaries) —E. Friedman. 

5390. Maizel’, N. I.  Psikhologicheskií otbor 
letnego sostava za rubezhom. [Psychological se- 
lection of aeronautical personnel in foreign coun- 
trie] Уор. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 159-165.—The 
author reviews, in the main, American practice in the 
selection of aeronautical personnel and its historical 
development. “It suffers from extremely essential 
deficiencies, the roots of which are determined by the 
theoretical positions of American psychology: its in- 
clination to pragmatism, psychoanalysis, and the 
fetishizing of the quantitative factor in research." 
The personality inventory and the projective test, 
which the author terms psychoanalytic in method, are 
considered to be without value. Yet, in spite of its 
defects, foreign aeronautical psychology has amassed 
much that is useful in the matter of selection of 
personnel.—J. D. London. 

5391. Miner, John B. (U. Oregon) The con- 
current validity of the PAT in the selection of 
tabulating machine operators. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
24, 409-418 —The Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrange- 
ment Test proved to be the most effective predictor of 
proficiency in the operation of tabulating equipment. 
“Measures indicative of high work motivation, strong 
super-ego, and overconformity were associated with 
successful performance. Measures indicative of low 
work motivation, a tendency to reject the demands of 
authority, and marked psychopathology were asso- 
ciated with below average performance.” —A. F. 
Greenwald. 

5392. Saffirio, L. Esperienze di valutazione del 
personale di una azienda industriale. [Studies of 
personnel evaluation in an industrial concern.] Riv. 
Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 51-73.—The introduction of 
rigorous statistical controls for personnel evaluation 
met with initial resistance by the management, but the 
proved usefulness of such controls brought about a 
more favorable acceptance of quantifiable evaluations. 
—L. L’Abate. 

5393, Waters, L. K, & Wherry, К. PICCA 
factor analysis of aptitude and achievement tests 
and performance in the Naval Air Training Pro- 
gram. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959, Proj. 
No. MR005.13-3003, Sub. 10, No. 3. ii, 11 p—“A 21 
variable matrix of individual tests from the Aviation 
Selection Battery and the Officer Selection Battery, 
performance measures from U.S. Naval School, Pre- 
Flight, and an index of completion or failure in the 
basic phase of flight training was factor analyzed by 
a full centroid method. Seven factors were, extracted 
and identified as verbal facility, mathematical skills, 
figure manipulation, academic motivation, program 
motivation, spatial orientation, and aviation informa- 
tion.” —L. Shatin. ee Кү 

94. Wiley, L., Harber, Н. B. orgia, M. J. 
pun "ir. Develepmerit Center, Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Evidence for a generalized rating tendency. 


Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 55-61.—Analysis of 


rating behavior of 8 samples of 20 raters indicates 
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that raters have personal tendencies which: (a) are 
consistent over a 4-hour period, (b) operate in a 
general way in several different rating dimensions, 
and (c) may be of sufficient magnitude to affect eval- 
uations in a way which would have direct operational 
results. Where reliance must be placed on pooled 
judgments of several individuals it is important to 
build a rater yardstick.—C. Р. Youngberg. 


TRAINING 


5395. Crichton, Anne. Practical training of stu- 
dents of personnel management. Personnel Mgmt., 
1959, 41, 211-221.—The development of student proj- 
ects in the Social Science Department of the Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, Wales, is traced and evaluated. 
The additional supervisory burden placed upon the 
academician is felt to be worthwhile since it enables 
the student to relate theory and practice—A. R. 
Howard. 


5396. Durey, Denise. Formation professionnelle 
fondée sur l'analyse du travail: La formation des 
mécanographes. [Professional training based on the 
analysis of the work: The training of multicopiers.] 
Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 187-212.—A study was 
made on 67 young women trainees in a card punching 
operation to determine the kinds of errors made as 
individuals and as a group and to devise improved 
training procedures. The new procedures resulted in 
a reduction in necessary time for training, an in- 
creased number of trainees passing the examination, 
and a better adjustment to the workshop.—C. J. 
Adkins. 


Motivation & ATTITUDES 


5397. Bolda, Robert A. (Chevrolet Engineering 
Center, General Motors) Employee attitudes re- 
lated to supervisory and departmental effective- 
ness. Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 31-39.—753 
employees of a factory organization completed atti- 
tude survey questionnaires, a 55% return. A total of 
104 dichotomous response items were used to measure 
attitudes in 6 areas: supervisory consideration and 
initiation, company management, plant management, 
working conditions, job activity, and financial bene- 
fits. Ratings on all first-line foremen and foreladies 
were provided by general foremen using Harding's 
Check List of Supervisory Performance. Paired 
comparison ratings of departments on a criterion of 
work group effectiveness were provided by 5 mem- 
bers of top management. Correlations among the 
various attitude scales and between the scales and the 
various criteria are presented. The data are inter- 
preted as indicating that employee attitudes are dif- 
ferentially related to effectiveness and supervisory 
quality criteria across major employee classifications. 
—C. F. Youngberg. 


(See also Abstract 5197) 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


5398. Merenda, P. F., & Clarke, W. V. (Walter 
V. Clarke Associates, East Providence, R. L) A 
further note on self-perceptions of management 
personnel and line workers. Engng. industr. Psy- 
- chol., 1959, 1, 49-54.—Differences in self-perceptions 
of employees at various levels in an organization 
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found in an independent concurrent study (see 33: 
7057) are confirmed in this study.—C. F. Youngberg. 
5399. Stagner, Ross. The gullibility of person- 
nel managers. Personnel Mgmt., 1959, 41, 226—230, 
— This is a reprint from Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 
347-352. (see 33: 11165)—4. R. Howard. 

5400. Willett, F. J. (U. Cambridge, England) 
A new approach to teaching industrial manage- 
ment. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 395-399.—Describes a 
new course in the Department of Engineering — 
B. T. Jensen. 


5401. Zaidi, S. M. Hafeez. (Pakistan Acad. Vil- 
lage Development, Comilla, Pakistan) Problems in 
human relations in industry in Pakistan: A pre- 
liminary report. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 13-18.— 
Observations on the rapid industrialization point out 
that “workers have no security in their jobs and, 
therefore, their most pressing problem is to retain 
their jobs as long as they can.” Other employee 
needs, ie, “job satisfaction and proper adjustment 
to work conditions,” are underestimated by indus- 
trialists—J. C. Franklin. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


5402. Goodson, James E., & Miller, James W. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
Dynamic visual acuity in an applied setting. Aero- 
space Med., 1959, 30, 755-763.—Study was conducted 
to determine the relationship between performance in 
the laboratory and in the air with regard to visual 
acuity of moving targets. (a) The deterioration of 
visual acuity with increased target speeds was the 
same in the air as in the laboratory. (b) The rate 
of deterioration in acuity was linear with 2 targets as 
opposed to curvilinear when 1 target is used. (c) A 
beneficial effect on visual tracking was found with 
deceleration of target speeds. Physiological factors 
as well as anxiety, test discrimination and learning in 
relation to the experimental variables are also dis- 
cussed.—A. Debons. 


5403. Holzman, B. G. (USAF Research Division, 
Washington, D. C.) Birds, bees, and_ballistic 
beasts. Science, 1960, 132, 793-794.— "Engineers 
now look with renewed interest on the ways nature 
has solved her control and communication problems. 
-.. A better understanding of man's behavior 15 
recognized to be critical for the broad areas of selec- 
tion, training, and efficiency." Behavior depends on 
structural differentiation. “Missiles are all the rage. 
But the missile is a stupid beast. It only goes where 
you tell it to go. If you don't know where to send it. 
it is virtually worthless. A manned bomber is 1n- 
finitely more versatile than a missile. But a missile 
operated by a computer that works like a man's brain 
would indeed make the manned bomber obsolete. 
Results of the study of animal sensing devices ате 
being used practically. Beetle vision, bat echoloca- 
tion, moth “auditory” sense, porpoise sonar systems, 


fish electroreceptors, rattlesnake temperature rece 


tors, insect chemoreceptors and mechanorecepeorm 
and lobster equilibrium sense are mentioned.—2- 
Lachman. 


5404. Kurke, Martin I. (Dunlap & Associates 
Tnc, Washington, D. C.) Personnel variables. 
the analysis of man-machine systems. Ergonomii 
1959, 2, 349-353.— Reports performance on an optic 
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task by persons tested for mental ability and attitude 
toward army. Differences in detection performance 
were noted; poorest performance shown by those with 
favorable attitude and low mental ability—B. T. 
Jensen. 


5405. Rosenberg, Seymour. (U. Kansas) A 
laboratory approach to interpersonal aspects of 
team performance. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 335-348.— 
Experiment provided feedback to an individual on his 
own response, the average of his own and team mates 
response, and on other’s response in a knob-turning 
situation (direct, confounded, and other’s feedback, 
respectively). Individuals learned most rapidly when 
given direct feedback. Team performance improved 
most under confounded feedback, but team members 
are not interchangeable. For different effects feed- 
back can be given in different combinations. Spec- 
ulates about job knowledge necessary to learn to 
adjust to each other.—B. T. Jensen. 


5406. Stockbridge, H. C. W., & Chambers, J. B. 
(Ministry Supply, United Kingdom) Sighting with 
aided and unaided vision. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 
386-388.—Compared time required to detect a break 
in a Landolt ring using pairings of open and monoc- 
ular or binocular-assisted vision. The open-to-mon- 
ocular vision was fastest of 4 conditions. 6 Ss.— 
В. Т. Jensen. 


(See also Abstract 4395) 


Systems 


5407. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J. (Bioastronautics 
Research Office, Redstone Arsenal, Ala.) Work 
Proficiency in the space cabin simulator. Aero- 
Space Med., 1959, 30, 722-735.—“Three test subjects 
performed a simple mental task during experiments 
lasting seven and ten days, respectively, in a Space 
Cabin Flight Simulator. The number of additions 
made in the arithmetic test taken daily increased al- 
Most steadily during the stay in the hermetically 
sealed cabins, but so did the error and correction 
Scores obtained. The individual subjects became 
more irritable as time progressed; but they retained 
learned and useful behavior. The results suggest that 
capable, well trained and highly motivated subjects 
can adjust successfully to the severe stresses asso- 
ciated with the exposure to an engineering environ- 
ment."—4. Debons. 


5408. Wolf, H. S. (National Inst. Medical Re- 
Search, Hampstead, England) Modern techniques 
for time and motion study in physiological re- 
search. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 354-362.— To facilitate 
Continuous observation of groups or individuals a 
tadio-link from an O to a punch card operator is 
used. The system utilizes multichannel apparatus and 
timing devices. Illustrations and diagrams are pre- 
Sented—B. Т. Jensen. 


Displays 

5409. Green, Russel F. (U. Rochester) Accu- 
Tacy of the bisection of angular extents with con- 
trol knobs as functions of direction of final move- 
ment and number of settings. Engng. industr. 
Psychol, 1959, 1, 67-82.—A final setting movement 
made to the left will generally tend to be more 
accurate than final setting movements to the right 
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when right-handed muscular bracketing of a dead 
zone is the method used for tuning or focusing an 
instrument having knob controls. Also, successive 
bisections of the same angle will usually result in 
progressively poorer mean performance—C. Ё. 
Youngberg. 


_ 9410, Hodge, D. C., & Blair, W. C. Improved 
rifle sights for high and low illumination levels. 
Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 91-94.—80 Ss were 
tested in a laboratory setting using the standard M1 
and 7 experimental rifle sights. Measures of aiming 
error were obtained under 2 conditions of illumina- 
tion: 50 ft-c and 1 ft-c. 2 of the 7 experimental sights 
were found to be better than a 3rd experimental sight, 
but none were significantly different from the stand- 
ard for both levels of illumination.—C. F. Youngberg. 


5411. Jackson, K. F. (RAF Inst. Aviation Med- 
icine, Farnborough, England) Behaviour in con- 
trolling a combination of systems: II. Effects of 
changes in the velocity of disturbances. Ergonom- 
ics, 1959, 2, 363-366.—A multiple-tracking task was 
altered by changes in velocity. Results indicated that 
the operator adapts his responses when faced with a 
change in difficulty of the task; he must compromise 
between 2 principles in choosing his responses.— 
B. T. Jensen. 


5412. Loveless, N. E. (Kings Coll, U. Durham, 
England) The effect of the relative position of 
control and display upon their direction-of-motion 
relationship. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 381-385.—A 
previous experiment on rotation of knob control was 
repeated with the control to the right of the display 
rather than below—N = 72 Royal Air Force men. 
Previous results were supported: direction of con- 
trol should be compatible with movement of display. 
Further evidence was obtained that the relationship 
is weaker if display movement is through center of 
control This result is not of general applicability to 
circular scales.—B. T. Jensen. 


5413. Pushkin, V. N. Osobennosti i puti rat- 
sionalizatsii dispetcherskikh pul'tov upravleniia. 
[Features and ways of rationalizing railway dis- 
patcher control boards.] Zof. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 
39-48.—The psychological features of the illuminated 
track diagram are discussed by analytical reference to 
the railway track-relay centralization control board, 
The illuminated track diagram belongs to a special 
class of control boards, marked by the presence of a 
mnemonic diagram reflecting the “dynamics and 
statics” of the controlled object. Rationalization of 
this type of control board should involve (a) im- 
provement of the mnemonic diagram as a source of 
information about the controlled object and (b) rep- 
resentation in scale of the static system and more 
adequate reflection of the dynamics of the controlled 
object by reducing the number of points of light 
describing the dynamics—I. D. London, 


(See also Abstracts 4350, 4426, 5412) 
Controls 


. WORK ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


5414. Colquhoun, W. P. (Medical Research 
Council, Cambridge, England) The effect of a 
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short rest-pause on inspection efficiency. Ergo- 
nomics, 1959, 2, 367-372.—32 naval ratings served as 
Ss in a simulated industrial inspection task. After 
practice they were told to work for about an hour; 
% had a rest period after 30 minutes. This group 
knew in advance of the rest period. Fewer failures 
to detect faults were seen in the “rest” group.—B. Т. 
Jensen. 


5415. Heinonen, M. J., Karvonen, M. J., & 
Ruosteenoja, R. (Inst. Occupational Health, Hel- 
sinki, Finland) The energy expenditure of walk- 
ing on snow at various depths. Ergonomics, 1959, 
2, 389-394.—Energy expenditure measured with Max 
Planck respirometer. Plots of foot depression in 
snow against plots of energy expenditure on a 
logarithmic scale yields almost a straight line. . Walk- 
ing on snow is compared to walking on other sur- 
faces.—B. T. Jensen. 


5416. Hodge, David C. (Texas Technological 
Coll.) Effects of variation in rifle sighting radius 
on aiming errors under two levels of illumination. 
Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 40-48.—A 2 by 6 
factorial design provided for 12 combinations of 
sighting radii and illuminations. 5 Ss were assigned 
at random to each cell. The smallest rectangle which 
could enclose the 10 shots in a trial was drawn on a 
score sheet, and the length of the diagonal (in milli- 
meters) was used as the variable error score. Con- 
stant error was indicated by the deviation of the 
center of a shot group from target center. There 
were 10 trials per S. Raw scores were transformed 
by Bartlett's square-root method when raw means and 
variances were found to be correlated and heterog- 
eneous. Ап inverse relationship exists between the 
length of sighting radii and magnitude of variable 
and constant errors.—C. F. Youngberg. 


5417. Hopkinson, R. G., & Longmore, J. (Build- 
ing Research Station, Hertfordshire, England) At- 
tention and distraction in the lighting of work- 
places. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 321-334.—Both general 
and local lighting of work spaces seems desirable. 
Describes experiment and method and analyzing 
photographic records of eye movements under differ- 
ent conditions of distraction. Large areas of low 
brightness command attention for longer periods than 
small bright areas, but are not necessarily more dis- 
tracting.—B. T. Jensen. 


5418. Kosilov, S. A. (Inst Work Hygiene & 
Vocational Diseases) О vzaimodeistvii pervoi i 
vtoroi signal'nykh sistem v trudovykh protsessakh. 
[On the interaction of the first and second signal 
systems in work processes] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 481-487.—The development of new 
work habits is subject to the “law of formation of 
conditioned connections" with verbal reinforcement 
signalizing work-goal fulfillment. The various in- 
dices of "interaction of the signal systems" may be 
utilized to evaluate mastery of work movements, to 
serve as basis for work instructions, to determine 
measures for the prevention of fatigue, and to verify 
their effectiveness.—/. D. London. 


5419. Lea, J. D. Noise reduction. Personnel 
Mgmt., 1959, 41, 236-240.— The effects, nature, meas- 
urement, and reduction of noise are briefly outlined. — 
A. R. Howard. 
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5420. Molnár, Imre. (Hungarian Acad. Sciences, 
Budapest) A munkalélektan mai feladatai. [Pres- 
ent tasks of psychology of work.] Magyar pszichol. 
Szle., 1960, 17, 30-36.—The change of emphasis in 
the last decade in the psychology of work from func- 
tion-centered to worker-centered is stressed. The 
main areas of investigation in factory work are 
presented as follows: place of work and production 
process, circumstances outside the plant, and person- 
ality factors. (Russian & English summaries)— 
E. Friedman. 


5421. Wilkinson, R. T. (Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Cambridge, England) Rest pauses in a task 
affected by lack of sleep. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 373- 
380.—12 naval ratings completed the Five Choice 
Test after a sleepless night and after one of sleep. 
Some had 30-second breaks after each 5 minutes of 
work. The condition of no sleep affected perform- 
ance without breaks. (Appendix describes statistical 
analysis, 15 ref.) —B. T. Jensen. 


(See also Abstract 4399) 


ACCIDENTS & SAFETY 


5422. Horvath, László С. (MAV Aptitude 
Examining Station, Budapest, Hungary) A köz- 
lekedéspszichologia problémái. [Problems of the 
psychology of traffic.] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 1960, 
17, 37-42.—Scientific methodology, problems, and 
practical application of "psychology of traffic" are 
discussed. The object of the scientific inquiry in this 
branch of psychology is defined as the effect of traffic 
on humans, “The psychology of traffic is a science 
of facts, a complex scientific study of work, based on 
many auxiliary sciences. . . . It is concerned with 
one of the most important manifestations of modern 
life i.e. with the traffic and the individual from the 
point of view of traffic.” (Russian & English sum- 
maries)—E. Friedman. 


5423. Laner, S., & Sell, R. G. An experiment on 
the effect of specially designed safety posters. 
Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 153-169.—Do safety post- 
ers make an effective contribution to accident preven- 
tion? More safe behaviors were observed in a 6-week 
test period at 7 British steel works than for the pre- 
experimental phase. In 7 of 13 shops the increase 
was more than 20%. Posters were least effective at 
the extremes of the unsafe activity continuum.— 
M. York. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


5424. Drake, Maurice P., Kroll, Beverley J: & 
Pilgrim, Francis J. (QM Food & Container Inst. 
Chicago, Ill.) Radiation flavor: Fact or fancy. 
Science, 1960, 132, 1394-1395.— Experimental T€. 
sults indicate that sensory evaluations in differen 
laboratories give equivalent results if standardize 
procedures and a standard sample are used. Со 
flicting results concerning the flavor of ined 
foods are due largely to different methods of о 
tion and to incorrect interpretation of results. Un 
usual flavor due to irradiation should be consider. 
different, not necessarily objectionable."—$. J. Lac 
man. 


5425. Jacobi, John E, & Walter, 8; боши 
Aspetti psicologici del mercato: Gli abiti co 
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simbolo. [Applied psychology of selling: Dresses as 
symbols.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 26, 47-64.—* 

survey of the literature and a small exploratory study 
suggest four converging lines of investigation ini 
[the] area of dress buying behavior: 1) basic needs 
and values in the psychological sense; 2) basic drives 
and instincts in the biological sense; 3) immediate 
influences; e.g., income, price, style, special dress 
features, use situations, and 4) the learning and con- 
ditioning process; e.g., the way in which dress status 
symbols are assimilated, the way in which dresses are 
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deemed appropriate for use situations." 
summary)—C. T. Morgan. 


5426. Watts, H. L. Living patterns and hous- 
ing preferences: Some neglected aspects of socio- 
logical research into housing needs. J. Nat. Inst. 
Personnel Res. Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 71-82— 
Housing programs have often been lacking because 
insufficient attention was paid to patterns of living, 
dwelling usage, and housing preferences. The field is 
largely unexplored. Plans for houses must be socio- 
economically suitable. (32 ref.) —J. L. Walker. 


(English 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Professor Horace B. English, who served as Editor 
of Psychological Abstracts for the years 1959 and 
1960, died suddenly on July 20, 1961. 


ж ж ж 


The Pergamon Press has begun the publication of 
a quarterly journal entitled Problems of Psychology. 
The first issue was Numbers 1 and 2, 1960. The pub- 
lication is sponsored and assisted by the British Psy- 
chological Society. It consists of selected papers 
translated from Voprosy Psikhologii and abstracts of 
those papers not published in full. Since Psycholog- 
ical Abstracts covers the original Russian journal, it 
will not cover the translations in Problems of Psychol- 
ogy. The year, volume number, and issue number of 
articles in the original journal and its translation 
appear to correspond. 
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5427. Resnick, Albert, & Savage, Terry R. (IBM 
Research Center, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.) A re- 
evaluation of machine-generated abstracts. Hum. 
Factors, 1960, 2, 141-146.—Ss were asked to classify 
documents and to answer test questions about their 
contents solely on the basis of 1 of the following 
types of information: title, machine-generated ab- 
stract, the Ist and last 5%s of the document, a ran- 
dom selection of sentences from the document, or the 
entire document. There were no major differences in 
ability to classify the documents under the various 
conditions listed above, but Ss who were given the 
entire document showed superior performance in an- 
Swering test questions based upon the document.— 
7. M. Christensen. 


OBITUARIES & BIOGRAPHY 


i 5428. ——_. A.R. Luria. Rev. Psychol. appl., 
959, 9.—Biography, portrait, and brief bibliography. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 
E Bernard, Viola W. In memoriam: Sol 
lener Ginsburg, M.D. 1899-1960. Amer. J. Ortho- 
bsychiat., 1960, 30, 829-831.—Obituary.—R. E. Perl. 
р. Gunzburg, Н. C. C. J. C. Earl, F.R.C.P.L, 
.B.Ps.S., D.P.M. Bull. Brit. Psyc.ol. Soc., 1960, 
41, 37-38.— Obituary. 
ns. Levin, Shaul, & Blum, Margalit. Prof. 
Р Ss Schneursohn: Obituary. Hahinukh, 1959- 
i 32, 77-79.—Psychiatrist, founder of "intimate psy- 
5 ology” and Director of the Tel Aviv Municipal 
Sycho-hygienic Clinic.—H. Ormian. 
19/82. Money-Kyrle, R. E. Melanie Klein, 1882- 
60. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1961, 43, 29-30— 
Obituary, 
5433. Piéron, Henri; Delay, Jean, & Piaget, 
o Centenaire de Pierre Janet: 1859-1959. 
entenary of Pierre Janet: 1859-1959.] P. sychol. 


Franc., 1960, 5, 81-117.— The 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Janet was celebrated by 3 addresses be- 
fore the Société Francaise de Psychologie. Piéron 
("Quelques Souvenirs") presented some recollec- 
tions of his personal acquaintance as a student and 
a colleague. Delay (“Pierre Janet et la Tension 
Psychologique”) discussed the role of Janet as a 
psychopathologist emphasizing his contributions to 
the study of psychasthenia. Piaget (“L’Aspect Géné- 
tique de l'Oeuvre de Pierre jet 0 examined the 
emphasis in Janet's later work on the necessity for 
understanding the development of the person.—C. J. 
Adkins. 

5434. Schaar, John H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Escape from authority: The Perspectives of Erich 
Fromm. New York: Basic Books, 1961. xii, 349 p. 
$6.50.—In a critical assessment of Fromm's major 
social-philosophical writings, the author contends that 
Fromm’s works have “a simplicity which is often de- 
ceptive,” contain “a large number of contradictory 
principles,” and that “any reader can find just about 
what he looks for.” Considered a good social critic, 
Fromm is also labeled “а moralist, mystic, and a 
utopian.” —H. P. David. 

5435. Schleglmann, Ludwig. 100 Jahre Psycho- 
physik. [Centennial of psychophysics.] Psychol. 
Radsch., 1961, 12, 34-43.—Fechner’s rooting in Ger- 
man idealism is emphasized in order to show that his 
psychophysics exclude any substantial dualism.— 


W. J. Koppitz. 


History & SYSTEMS 


5436. Adcock, C. J. | (Victoria U. Wellington, 
New Zealand.) Free-will and freedom. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1961, 64, 139-146.—It is argued that free- 
dom can only relate to some agent. Today this would 
be regarded as the ego rather than the soul, That it 
chooses in terms of its own nature is no contradic- 
tion of its freedom, which cannot usefully mean any- 
thing more than the capacity to choose according to 
its own nature. Freedom is a matter of degree and 
should be regarded as a positive rather than a nega- 
tive thing. Effective freedom may be increased de- 
spite or even because of restrictions. Predictability, 
moral blame and unconscious factors are considered in 
relation to the above.—Author ннан ur 

5437. Burt, Cyril The concept oi mind., -. 
psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 54-64.—"A mind is а 
particular continuant which is capable of entering into 
conscious relations, viz. relations of cognition, affec- 
tion and conation. . . . І should prefer to think of the 
mind as analogous to what in electro-magnetism 
would be called a ‘field? In any case, the function 
of the brain . . . is not to generate mind or con- 


sciousness, but rather to limit or restrict its activities, 


for the biological purposes of everyday terrestrial 
life" The theories of dualism, mentalistic monism, 
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materialistic monism, and neutral monism are dis- 
cussed and criticized —U. Pareek. 

5438. Darlington, C.D. (Oxford U.) Darwin’s 
place in history. New York: Macmillan, 1961. ix, 
101 p. $2,.00.—Darwin, “wrong in supposing that 
acquired characteristics were inherited . . . right in 
maintaining that natural selection affects the survival 
and reproduction of the different variations . . . right 
in his view that all organisms have descended from a 
common ancestor," owed his success to "his skill and 
persistence as inquirer, observer and recorder . . . 
his independence of thought . . . a conservative out- 
look in every respect except the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis; a failure to recognize or to relate his own ideas, 
his larger ideas, with those of others . . . and a flexible 
strategy which is not to be reconciled with even 
average intellectual integrity." But by showing that 
man's "own purpose would allow him to control his 
future," he provided what the social sciences have not 
recognized, “the raison d'étre of the modern social 
Sciences." When they face this problem, Darwin's 
place in history will be changed. Appendix contains 
documents in evolutionary theory and a bibliography. 
—R. S. Harper. 

5439. Frank, George H. (U. Miami) On the 
history of the objective investigation of the proc- 
ess of psychotherapy. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 89-95. 
—The history of the techniques and problems of ob- 
jective studies in the process of psychotherapy is 
reviewed. In that psychotherapy is conceived to fall 
within the purview of social psychology, research into 
interpersonal processes sui generis, whether they oc- 
cur in a clinical setting or not, is assumed to be per- 
tinent to an understanding of the therapeutic process. 
— Author abstract. 


5440. Guilford, J. Р. (U. Southern California) 
Factorial angles to psychology. Psychol. Rev., 
1961, 68, 1-20.—Shows the relevance of factor theory 
to general psychological theory. Stresses the inter- 
play of factors, information theory, and learning. Re- 
lates the factorial approach to Gestalt, behaviorism, 
functionalism, and contemporary theoretical issues. 
In terms of classical systems, factor theory shows the 
greatest affinity to functionalism.—J. R. Royce. 


5441. Macmillan, M. B. (Travancore Clinic, 
Flemington, Australia) Extra-scientific influences 
in the history of childhood psychopathology. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1091—1096.— Historical 
influences, either of a direct or indirect sociopolitical 
character, are traced to show the way in which they 
prevented, facilitated, and gave direction to the study 
E x child psychotic as an object of inquiry.—N. Н. 

ronko, 


5442. May, Rollo. (Ed.) Existential psychol- 
ogy. New York: Random House, 1961. 126 p. $95. 
—This book is based on the Symposium on Existen- 
tial. Psychology at the 1959 Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association. Its purpose is 
"to show how and why some of us who are interested 
in existential psychology ‘got’ that way.” May pre- 
sents 2 chapters. In the Ist, he discusses the advent 
of existential psychology in America and its contri- 
butions to thinking about man on the human level. 
He rejects the wish to make it a new movement or 
system in psychology. May’s 2nd chapter is con- 
cerned with 6 principles or “ontological characteris- 
tics” that he knows as a psychotherapist. Abraham 
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Maslow asks a personal question with his paper, 
“Existential Psychology—What’s in It for Us?” He 
gives in 15 conclusions a critical comparison between 
American and European psychology. Herman Feifel 
stresses how the existential approach “opens up for 
psychological inquiry such significant areas as atti- 
tudes toward death, heretofore conspicuous by their 
absence in psychology." Carl Rogers’ "Two Diver- 
gent Trends" refer to the "objective" and "existen- 
tial" trends in psychotherapy. He proposes empirical 
research methods to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
2 trends and illustrates how the subjective qualities 
in the existential approach can be investigated objec- 
tively. Gordon Allport comments on all the papers. 
(177-item bibliogr.)—C. А. Curran. 

5443. Pilkington, G. W., & McKellar, Peter (Shef- 
field U., England) Inhibition: A symposium. I. 
Inhibition as a concept in psychology. Brit. J, 
Psychol., 1960, 51, 194-201.—A descriptive review of 
the wide variety of uses of the term "inhibition," as 
exemplified in the writings of Pavlov, Hull, Harlow, 
Eysenck, Freud, Sherrington, Hughlings, Jackson, 
and others.—C. M. Franks. 

5444. Rosen, George. (Columbia U.)  Psycho- 
pathology in the social process: I. A study of 
the persecution of witches in Europe as a contri- 
bution to the understanding of mass delusions and 
psychic epidemics. J. НИЛ. hwm. Behav., 1960, 1, 
200-211.—Ап understanding of the social milieu is 
necessary in order to understand the phenomena 
classified as mass delusions. Witchcraft is chosen as 
an example; and it is pointed out that many victims 
were poor, elderly, ill women. Evidently, the society 
chose them as scapegoats for the expression of ag- 
gressive impulses which were generated by anxiety 
due to widespread changes in patterns of living. Psy- 
chologically, medieval society was one in which cer- 
tain abnormal reactions were learned because these 
beliefs were considered indisputable. Moreover, $0- 
cial pressures functioned to accept demonology, elie 
the nonbeliever would become a suspect. Careful 
Scrutiny reveals that some persecutions served indi- 
vidual goals, such as revenge, hatred, and jean 
nevertheless, punitive measures were condom 
because they supported social beliefs. — (44-item 
bibliog.) —L. A. Ostlund. 

5445. Rosenberger, L. Al beayot hatipul hani 
liti biladim. [Problems of analytical treatment of 
children.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 71-76.—Direct observa- 
tion of children was considered from the beginning 
of psychoanalysis as a highly important source © 
knowledge, but conditions of children’s analysis м: 
to be fixed. Actually, there are no difference i5 
tween analytical treatment of adults and of chil 1 
in different stages of their development. The о 
difference (more activity on the part of the thee 
in child analysis and cooperation of parents ) is ral ic 
a modification resulting from the child's spec 
psyche.—H. Ormian. 


5446. Schaefer, H. (U. Heidelberg, Germany) 
Bemerkungen zu einer Theorie des Bewusstsein 
[Remarks on a theory of consciousness] P. D E 
Beit., 1960, 4, 579-600.— Consciousness cannot 
reduced to physical processes, since such proc ЫЧ 
are much too complex in their space-time ge s 
to be analysed. Only those psychic processes nue 
which a corresponding structure of cerebral ac 
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can be produced can be experienced consciously. A 
mosaic-theory of consciousness is impossible. What 
js conscious becomes so by a permanent forming and 
changing function—not, however, by structuring ele- 
ments. The author holds that present physiological 
hypotheses of memory do not do justice to psycho- 
logical phenomena. (27 ref., English & French sum- 
maries)—H. J. Priester. 


5447. Stretch, R. G. A. (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, England) Inhibition: A sym- 
posium. II. The investigation of inhibitory phe- 
nomena from the standpoint of comparative psy- 
chology. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 202-210.—A 
selective evaluation of recent animal studies, mostly 
within the framework of some specific theory of 
behavior.—C. M. Franks. - 


5448. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U. New York) 
Mach and psychoanalysis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
130, 6-15.—The historical and social scene of Mach’s 
time is first sketched after which Mach’s role in the 
development of the philosophy of science and in the 
historical as well as conceptual origins of psycho- 
analysis is discussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 


5449, Winthrop, Henry. (U. South Florida, 
Tampa) Some neglected considerations concern- 
ing the problem of value in psychology. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1961, 64, 37-59.—Several psychological ap- 
proaches to the problem of value are mentioned. The 
infeasibility of a radical empiricism, such as Skin- 
ner's, is stressed in contrast to a phenomenological 
approach. The positivistic bias is then contrasted 
with the use of the concept of intentionality, particu- 
larly for the relationship between intentionality, on 
the one hand, and species needs and individual devel- 
opmental needs, on the other, Finally the error made 
by positivistic psychologists in neglecting one of the 
Most central aspects of the value problem, namely, 
the sine qua non of accompanying feelings, is taken 
up. The distinction between valuing as a cognitive 
activity and valuing as an intellectual-affective ac- 
tivity is emphasized. The consequences of neglecting 
the hedonic aspects of value in behavior are stressed 
and the more appropriate phenomenological and 
existentialist methods of treating feeling in relation 
to this problem are discussed—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5439, 5743, 5849, 7278) 
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5450, Anon. The worth of the individual in 
modern society. Nature, 1960, 185, 641-643.—1deas 
expressed by Carnegie Institution of Washington 

tesident Caryl P. Haskins serve as the framework 
for pointing out the striking parallelisms in the trend 
of thought of British and American men of science. 

Points of anchorage picked out from the philosophy 
of American society for special emphasis are no less 
Part of the philosophy and tradition of Britain. First, 
there is that primary dedication to the individual and 
to his creativeness; second, there is the basically 
Teligious culture; and third there is the deep respect 
Ог, and concern with both learning and innovation 
and especially the exploration of nature. The re- 
Search environment, it is emphasized, must stand for 
у things. Of profound significance is the earned 

ignity of the individuals who are a part of it— 
Benton. 
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5451. Boldyreff, A. W. (СЬг.) A decade of mili- 
tary operations research in perspective: A sym- 
posium. Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 798-860.—The sym- 
posium presents the following papers as of October 
1958: “Operations Research for the U. S. Navy since 
World War II" (J. Н. Engel), “The Growth of the 
Operations Research Office in the U. S. Army” (W. 
1.. Whitman), “RAND: A Personal View of Its 
History” (R. D. Specht), “Operations Research for 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff" (С. É. Pugh), “Operations Research in the 
Canadian Department of National Defense” (R. H. 
Lowe), and “Concluding Remarks” (О. M. Solandt). 
Each paper reviews history, organization, typical 
studies, and trends.—M. №. Marks. 

5452. Cohen, John. (U. Manchester, England) 
The concept of mind. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 
1961, 5, 1-6.—'"The fundamental question . . . is 
whether or not we are prepared to recognize a psy- 
chological world of meaningful experience, in which 
a subjective-objective antithesis is false, for the psy- 
chological is properly ‘objective,’ and the so called 
‘objective’ is in the last resort psychological. If we 
may only, in the name of science, speak of neural 
events, there is no place for meaning and hence for 
the ‘concept of mind’; with such a solution a robot 
could be perfectly content."—U. Pareek. 

5453. Creegan, Robert F. (State U. New York) 
Is philosophy useless? Sch. Soc., 1961, 89, 29-30.— 
The distinction between ritual and technique in be- 
havior and its products is said to be philosophical. 
A second postulate is that, in many cases, drawing 
the distinction correctly presents extreme difficulties. 
This is illustrated by reference to applied science, 
pure science, the logic of mathematics, and social 
policies.—Z4wthor abstract. 

5454. Delahay, Paul. Reflection of the cultiva- 
tion of science. Amer. Scientist, 1960, 48, 20-29.— 
“Three aspects of the experience of science are ex- 
amined: (1) motives for scientific inquiry (intellec- 
tual curiosity versus utilitarian ends; scientific curi- 
osity; applied science) ; (2 the ways of research 
(the two-way path from observation and experiment 
to generalization ; loss of universality) ; (3) evolution 
of scientific achievement (criteria for evaluation; 
achievement in relation to knowledge of the time; 
scientific honesty)” (30 ref.) —M. C. Benton. 

5455. Eckardt, A. Roy. (Lehigh U.) The con- 
tribution of nomothesis in the science of man. 
Amer. Scientist, 1961, 49, 76-87.—2 modes of interest 
and attention of which the human mind is capable 
are termed “nomothetic” and "'idiographic." _ These 
modes are analyzed, contrasted, and criticized in rela- 
tion to surrounding events.—M. C. Benton. j 

5456. Friedman, M. Dialogue and the "essential 
we": The bases of values in the philosophy of 
Martin Buber. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 26- 
34.— The bases of values in Martin Buber's thought 
are his philosophy of dialogue and his philosophical 
anthropology. . . . On this twofold foundation he 
establishes such basic value categories as the dis- 
tinction between I-thou and I-It relationships and 
that between dialogue and monologue, the responsi- 
bility of the whole person to meet and respond to 
what addresses him in the lived concrete, the primacy 
of the dialogical over the psychological, confirmation 
and imagining the real, genuine speech and the 'essen- 
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tial we’, the distinction between existential guilt and 
neurotic guilt feelings. These categories can help 
illuminate the value problems that arise in group 
psychotherapy and that are central to the goal and 
direction of such therapy.—D. Prager. 


5457. байо, J. Description, explanation, and 
reductionism in psychology. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
6, 203-205—“The results of confusion of description 
and explanation domains in reductionistic attempts 
are discussed. It is suggested that reduction is pos- 
sible only when one is concerned with the explanation 
domain and that reduction is not step-wise from one 
science to the next but is of each science separately 
to a basic science X."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5458. Gladin, Leo L. (Michigan State U.) The 
return of the homunculus. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 
59-74.—The solipsistic problem is philosophically 
plausible only if the knowledgeable human is re- 
garded as a unit-individual whose denotational speci- 
fications require no reference to the human com- 
munity at large. However, if such familiar terms 
as “self,” “ego,” and “consciousness” are plurals, 
whose emergence depends upon the individual’s par- 
ticipation in a communicant relationship with his 
fellows, they cannot take singular predicates. Wheras 
the infrahuman is the center of its own private “uni- 
verse,” the human is enabled to discover himself as 
1 object among many residing in an objectively des- 
ignatable universe. Sharing in the experiences of 
his fellows the human acquires knowledge of objects 
and events as they exist “of themselves.” He becomes 
conscious of aspects of the universe which are 
inaccessible to the point-located, sense-limited infra- 
human, which can only have an awareness of imme- 
diately presented sense-data. By community partici- 
pation the human develops an ego which enables him 
to act according to his external, transcendental per- 
spective on the field of reality; his social self is much 
more than the “brute self.” Community participation 
is necessary for the emergence and maintenance of 
ego and consciousness, but their functioning is not 
dependent upon the immediate presence of others ; 
the conscious ego can reflect, judge, compare, cor- 
rect, and modify when the individual is by himself. 
It is a homunculus organization whose control of the 
human's behavior is unlike the “brute self" controls 
of the infrahuman, which are dictated by the organi- 
zation of its awareness of immediate and private sense 
data presented at its point-location.—C. T. M. organ. 


5459. Harsanyi John C. (Australian National 
U. Canberra.) Explanation and comparative dy- 
namics in social science. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 136- 
145.—Static explanation occurs when a social vari- 
able is explained in terms of variables belonging to 
the same time period; dynamic explanation occurs 
when at least some of the explanatory variables used 
belong to an earlier period than the variables to be 
explained. Social scientists rely to a great extent 
upon the former : equilibria, adjustment, etc. Criteria 
for judging the explanatory value of various social 
variables in a dynamic analysis are discussed—J. 

rbit. 


5460. James, Helen. (Trinity Coll., Washington, 
D. C.) Nicolai Hartmann’s study of human per- 
sonality. New Scholast., 1960, 34, 204-233.—The 
work of this leading German philosopher, published 
in 7 volumes from 1921 to 1933, is reviewed under a 
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number of headings: the place of spirit in the real 
world, the specifically human in man, the call of 
values, freedom as the basic category of personality, 
and the meaning of personality. Hartmann’s great 
contribution was to "bring to fulfillment" a line of 
development which began with the Thomistic doc- 
trine of the intentionality of consciousness and cul. 
minated in the thought of Brentano and Husserl— 
J. Lyons. 

5461. Kantor, J. R. (Indiana U.) Perspectives 
in psychology: XV. History of science as scien- 
tific method. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 187-189.—The 
great methodological value rests in "the opportunity 
it offers for an evaluation of the preconceptions which 
lie at the basis of individual and institutional scientific 
practices and theories." Using scientific history as 
an authentic scientific method "would provide all 
theoretical scientists with more naturalistic and more 
rational ideas concerning scientific data and con- 
structions about them.”—R. J. Seidel. 

5462. Lyons, Joseph. (VA Hosp. Lexington, 
Ky.) How to make an immie hole. Psychol. Rec., 
1960, 10, 279-285.—Discussion of “differences between 
formal and informal rules” as exemplified in the 
game of immies (marbles). Publicly stated rules of 
measurement exist beyond and “independently of any 
or all games.” All rules and standards of measure- 
ment are, however, merely approximations to an 
ideal. “In the tournament . . . and particularly in 
Science, its epitome, rules as well as measurements 
form a set of .. . arbitrary conventions. They work; 
that is the very most that can be said for them.— 
R. J. Seidel. 

5463. Malone, J. A. (Assumption U. Windsor, 
Canada) Ап existential analysis of modern psy- 
chology. Canad. Psychologist, 1960, 1a, 38-44.—A 
criticism of modern psychology for failing to search 
for existential truth, “the truth that is related to 
existence.” The greater part of the criticism is 
directed toward current analytic, deterministic prac- 
tices (“Psychophysics . . . has become efficiently 
everything, except psychology; it has learned a great 
deal about everything, except man"). A reexamina- 
tion of the goals and methods of psychology is rec- 
ommended.—P. D. McCormack. 

5464. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) The 
place of the person in the new world of the be- 
havioral sciences. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 442- 
451.— The behavioral sciences will permit 2 chog 
in the use of knowledge: 1st, the enslavement, control, 
and depersonalization of people; 2nd, the utiliza 
of knowledge to free men. Of the latter choice, the 
behavioral sciences can be used in ways “which wi 
free, not control; which will bring about солт 
variability, not conformity; which will develop cre 
tivity, not contentment; which will facilitate eac 
person in his self-directed process of becoming; bo. 
will aid individuals, groups, and even the cue 
science to become self-transcending in freshly абар 
tive ways of meeting life and its problems. —>- 
Kavruck. ‚ден 

5465. Stanley, J. С. Interaction of organ 
with experimental variables as a key to me ee 
gration of organismic and variable-manipu py : 
research. Yearbk. Nat. Council Msmt. Used Ё Fed 
1960, 17, 7-13.—'. . . interactions of indivi Be 
with both experimentally manipulated factors 
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organismic variables may provide a needed link be- 
tween manipulative experimentation and 'status stud- 
ies. .. . Having individuals as an explicit independ- 
ent variable in experiments might do much to make 
applied experimentation seek more ‘why’ answers to 
supplement the ‘what’ queries prompting such re- 
search. Repeated measurements of a given individual 
are central to psychometrics. As they become more 
prevalent in variable-manipulating experiments, we 
should see great cross-fertilization of the two areas.” 
(15 ref.) —H. J. Klausmeier. 


5466. Thomson, George. (Corpus Christi Coll., 
Cambridge, England) The two aspects of science. 
Science, 1960, 132, 996-1000.— "Science is not merely 
the control but also the understanding of nature. 
Its two aspects must be held in equal honor,"—S. J. 
Lachman. 


5467. Winthrop, Henry. (U. Wichita) The 
Pythagorean complex in the behavioral sciences. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 301—319.— The role of 
languages of structure in the scientific enterprise is 
discussed. The possible irrelevancy of such languages 
for certain types of strictly subjective experience is 
emphasized. One type for which they only partially 
apply is behavior which expresses felt values, 4 
aspects of behavior involved in a value-context are 
distinguished, namely: value-consciousness, value 
dicta, value meaning, and value-assonance. It is 
suggested that only the last 2 attributes readily lend 
themselves to objective, public, and structural analy- 
sis. Significant social behavior expressing inten- 
tionality may, however, involve chiefly the first. The 
relation of states of value-consciousness to the de- 
mands of a rigorous methodology and a positivistic 
analysis, is discussed, while the contrasting phenome- 
nological aspects of value-consciousness are pointed 
ош.—С, T. Morgan. 

5468. Wrigley, Charles. (Michigan State U.) 
Theory construction or fact-finding in a computer 
age. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 183-186.—Discusses the 
Status of theory construction in psychology based 
upon the Hullian use of the hypothetico-deductive ap- 
proach. It is concluded that facts are more enduring 
In science than theories and that computers are mak- 
ing possible a much more intensive search for multi- 
variate functional relationships. Theory, therefore, 
becomes less important.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 6254, 6261, 6578) 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


5469. Adams, James F. (Temple U.) The effect 
ОЁ non-normally distributed criterion scores on 
s analysis techniques. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
960, 20, 317-320.—Both biserial r and point bi- 
Serial r are influenced by the shape of the criterion 
Score distribution. If the criterion scores can not 
€ normalized, test constructors should recognize the 
et on item validity indices. A table illustrating 
is effect is given.—W. Coleman. 
„ 5470. Anderson, Harry E., Jr., & Fruchter, Ben- 
гаш. (Systems Development Согр., Santa Monica, 
alif.) Some multiple correlation and predictor 
Selection methods. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 59-76. 
—The Doolittle, Wherry-Doolittle, and Summerfield- 
ubin methods of multiple correlation are compared 
еогеНсаПу as well as by an application іп whi 
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a set of predictors is selected. Wherry’s method and 
the Summerfield-Lubin method are shown to be 
equivalent; the relationship of these methods to the 
Doolittle method is indicated. The Summerfield- 
Lubin method, because of its compactness and ease 
of computation and because of the meaningfulness of 
the interim computational values, is recommended as 
a convenient least squares method of multiple corre- 
lation and predictor selection.—Journal abstract. 


5471. Bennett, Joseph F., & Hays, William L. 
Multidimensional unfolding: Determining the di- 
mensionality of ranked preference data. Psycho- 
metrika, 1960, 25, 27-43.—In Coombs’ “unfolding 
method,” both Ss and items can be represented by 
points on a line representing some unidimensional 
variable, Each S ranks all items in terms of dis- 
tance from his position without regard to direction. 
Ordinarily, therefore, there is no “true” item prefer- 
ence rank order common to all Ss. Coombs’ technique 
attempts to unfold the ranking to recover the original 
(the "true") order of Ss and items on the line. The 
present model replaces the single line with a set of 
r reference axes and attempts to recover the original 
positions of the items and Ss in r dimensional space, 
3 items divide a straight line into 4 segments such 
that all Ss in the same segment give the same rank 
order to the items, and this ranking is unique to the 
segment. Similarly, 3 items divide a 2-space into 6 
isotonic (same-ordered) regions. 3 criteria for esti- 
mating the minimum number of dimensions are sug- 
gested: mutual boundaries, cardinality, and trans- 
position groups. The model has no probability 
elements; ie. errors of measurement are not con- 
sidered.—A. Lubin. 

5472. Bose, R. C., Chakravarti, I. M., & Knuth, 
D. E. (U. North Carolina) On methods of con- 
structing sets of mutually orthogonal latin squares 
using a computer. Part I. Technometrics, 1960, 
2, 507-516.—2 Latin square designs are orthogonal if 
on superposition each symbol in the 1st design occurs 
exactly once with each symbol in the 2nd. This paper 
is concerned with finding sets of К orthogonal 
Latin squares of order 4t, where 4t — 1 is a prime 
number. The approach taken involves orthogonal 
mapping of groups and uses a configuration based on 
a balanced incomplete block design with certain speci- 
fied parameters. 2 sets of 5 mutually orthogonal Latin 
squares are obtained.—R. E. Chandler. 

. Bowen, John H., & Sharp, Earl D. (Be- 
ion iab, Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) 
istribution-free interval esti- 


dians. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-89. 
19 p.—The report presents tables which can be used 
to obtain fiducial probabilities and confidence intervals 
for differences between the medians of 2 populations. 
‘Also included are the formulae, ЕП originally derived 

Mood, and an illustrative app! е 
nune ‘experimental data which had been obtained 
by the writers.—G. E. Rowland. 

5474, Box, G. E. P, & Behnken, D. W. (U. 


i i me new three level designs for the 
biu Wn Technometrics, 


dy of quantitative variables. И 
1960, 2, 455-475.—Describes а class of incomplete 


3 level factorial designs useful in estimating the 
coefficients in а 2nd-degree graduating polynomial. 
The method for generating the designs is given along 
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with the procedure for orthogonally blocking the de- 
signs. A discussion of the analysis is included which 
gives the procedure for calculating the estimates and 
their variances and covariances, shows the analysis 
of variance, and treats the result of eliminating the 
block effects. A worked example is included.—Z. Е. 
Chandler. 


5475. Břicháček, V. (Charles U., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Pouziti neparametrickych statistickym 
metod v psychologii. [The use of nonparametric 
statistical methods іп psychology.] ^ Ceskoslov. 
Psychol., 1960, 4, 146-152.— The possibilities of using 
nonparametric methods, their advantages and disad- 
vantages are discussed. Brief review of basic meth- 
ods is presented, and their use is illustrated. (English 
& Russian summaries)—V. Břicháček. 


5476. Bryden, M. P. (McGill U., Canada) A 
non-parametric method of item and test scaling. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 311-315.—"The 
proposed method takes the actual response position 
into account and therefore makes use of virtually all 
the information provided by the answer pattern. The 
only loss of information in this technique is due to 
the fact that it is a rank order method and utilizes 
the ordinal properties of the data rather than the 
actual test scores. The distribution of this statistic 
is discussed, and a simple method of calculation is 
shown.”—W, Coleman. 


5477. Chassan, J. В. On a test for order. Bio- 
metrics, 1960, 16, 119-121.—Ordinary chi square and 
analysis of variance F statistics can be strengthened 
if the null hypothesis can be rejected only on the 
basis of a particular ordering of the results. For a 
2 row, C column contingency table, with equal sized 
n’s in each column, and an ordinary chi square test 
value corresponding to a level of significance of А, 
then the probability that the particular observed ог- 
dering under the null hypothesis was due to chance 
cannot exceed (A/C!). The same kind of test can 


be applied to the analysis of variance.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


5478. Cliff, Rosemary. (Princeton, N. J.) The 
effect of unlike distributions on the weights of 
variables. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 305- 
310.—If 2 variables contribute equally to the variance 
of the sum of their scores in a total sample but do 
not have congruent distributions, will they have equal 
influence in determining the total scores within sub- 
samples selected on total score? Results from data 
based on enlisted evaluation reports for 1000 United 
States Navy enlisted men “indiciated that the vari- 
able with the more positively skewed distribution will 
make a larger contribution to the variance of the 


total score within the selected subsamples.” —W. 
Coleman, 


5479. Cohen, A. C., Jr. Estimating the parame- 
ter in a conditional Poisson distribution. Bio- 
metrics, 1960, 16, 203-211. —Maximum likelihood es- 
timates of the Poisson parameter when 0 values may 
not be observed are troublesome to calculate. Facili- 
tating tables and charts are provided with examples. 
The requirement for large samples is emphasized. 
bus Fei) a methods are discussed.—R. L. Me- 

ornack. 


5480. Dempster, A. P. A significance test for 
the separation of two highly multivariate small 
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samples. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 41-50.—A parametric 
test of separation is presented for the situation where 
a large number k of measurements are made upon 2 
groups of Ss of size n and m. This test is directed 
at the same kind of difference as the usual 2-sample 
t-test and is a substitute for Hotelling's T? when k 
is greater than (n +m —2), and n— m. The re- 
sults from this nonexact test are compared with 
those obtained from a randomization test and with 
another test based upon ranks.—R. L. McCornack. 


5481. Dykstra, Otto, Jr. Rank analysis of in- 
complete block designs: A method of paired com- 
parisons employing unequal repetition on pairs, 
Biometrics, 1960, 16, 176-188.—The rank analysis of 
incomplete block designs using a method of paired 
comparisons is given when there are unequal numbers 
of repetitions on the pairs. The efficiency of such 
designs is investigated and an example given. The 
possibility of omitting some pairs completely is dis- 
cussed.—A. L. McCornack. 


5482. Edgington, Eugene S. (Kansas State 
Teachers Coll, Emporia)  Nonlinearly related 
measurement scales. J, Psychol., 1960, 50, 399-402. 
—There are many situations in which 2 or more non- 
linearly related alternative measurement scales ате 
equally appropriate from the E’s point of view, In 
such situations computation of the mean, standard 
deviation, product-moment correlation, or any other 
statistic that requires for its computation the addition 
or subtraction of measurement numbers can lead to 
contradictory conclusions for the alternative measure- 
ment scales. Since the alternative measurement scales 
are often ordinally related, even though nonlinearly 
related, rank order statistics would lead to consistent 
conclusions for the various measurement scales.— 
Author abstract. 


5483. Ekman, G., & Künnapas, T. Note on 
direct and indirect scaling methods. Psychol. Rep, 
1960, 6, 174.—“The esthetic value of 7 handwriting 
specimens [was] judged by 85 Ss. . . . An interval 
scale [constructed] by the method of pair con 
sons and a ratio scale by a variant of the meth 
of ratio estimation . . . give essentially the E 
results (apart from the unit of measurement and е 
zero point which is arbitrary in the interval scale). 
—C. Н. Ammons, 


5484. Gibson, W. A. (USA TAGO Personnel 
Research Branch, Washington, D. C.) Remarks 0 
Tucker's inter-battery method of factor ana 
Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 19-25.—In 1958, 206 ы 
gave a method for factoring the correlation-ma 
Куо, between 2 batteries so that only the as 
common to the 2 batteries would be obtained. Gi o 
warns that for safe application "there would haveg 
exist a parallelism of the sub-batteries of tests ae 
senting each simple structure factoring in the one 
that their numbers or their sums of squared loa ша 
on the factor could not be too different." Otherw {ог 
within the common factor space of the 2 batteries, 
Battery 1 the location of the principal axis an А 
sizes of the characteristic roots will differ from 
principal axis and roots of Battery 2. CUN ko bbs 
an example where the within- and Бер сы EU 
correlations all lie in common factor space, Du! d 
differences lead to imaginary factor loadings adea 
poor reproduction of the within-battery Orre 
matrices, ЕЁ, and Ry. А Psychometrika г 
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suggested that linear transformations of Tucker’s 
factor matrices would dispose of these difficulties. In 
particular, such linear transformation applied to Gib- 
son’s example resulted in real factor matrices which 
reproduced Ryo, Ry, and Ros exactly —A. Lubin. 

5485. Glenn, W. A., & David, H. A. Ties in 
paired-comparison experiments using a modified 
Thurstone-Mosteller model. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 
86-109.—A model is proposed for estimating the rela- 
tive strengths of treatment stimuli which makes provi- 
sion for tied observations. When the stimulus dif- 
ference is below a threshold a tie results. This 
threshold and the mean stimulus responses are esti- 
mated by least squares using transformed data. A 
weighted least squares procedure is set up by first 
carrying out an unweighted analysis for both balanced 
and nonbalanced experiments, The validity of the 
model is tested and the computational procedure 
illustrated.—R. L. McCornack. 

5486. Goldman, M. Some further remarks on 
one-tailed tests and “unexpected” results. Psychol. 
Rep. 1960, 6, 171-173.—'"This article deals with 
problems that confront E when he decides to make use 
of a one-tailed test. Several criticisms in the litera- 
ture have been raised against the use of the one-tailed 
test with psychological experiments at this time. 
These objections are reconsidered and an attempt is 
made to reply to them. However, the attempt to cor- 
rect for these criticisms leads to further difficulties. 
Thus, the conclusion is reached: since we are not 
willing or ready in psychological experiments to ig- 
nore significant findings in any direction, we should 
not employ one-tailed tests."—C. H. Ammons. 

5487. Horst, P. Optimal estimates of multiple 
criteria with restrictions on the covariance matrix 
of estimated criteria. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 427— 
444. (Monogr. Suppl, 1960, No. 6-V6. $1.00)— 

This article presents an approximate solution to the 
Optimal differential classification problem which is 
much less time-consuming than the linear program- 
ming approach of Votaw, Dwyer, and others. The 
formulation of the problem, like that of Lord, is ana- 
lytical. However, the solutions are much simpler, 
involving only straightforward matrix equations 
Whereas Lord's equations consist of multiple definite 
integrals with functional limits. A numerical exam- 
ple of the procedure is included. In this article only 
the case where there are no rejects is considered."— 

- Н. Ammons. 


5488. Jones, Marshall В. (USN School Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Simplex theory. USN 
Sch. Aviat, Med. Monogr., 1959, No. 3. v, 106 p.— 
Molar correlational analyses and the corresponding 
Simplicial structures are shown to be generalizations 
of factor analysis, and it is suggested that such molar 
analysis may be more useful in hypothesis-testing 
Situations than the traditionally deductive approach 
of multiple-factor analysis. Applications to the study 
ОЁ training procedures are discussed, and examples 
are worked out in detail. The reader is given enough 
information to be able to apply Jones’ method to any 
Suitable problem, and the main body of the mono- 
Staph is self-contained. Mathematical details are 
Considered in 4 appendices.—P. С. Shinkman. 


„5489. Linhart, H. (South African Council Scien- 
noe & Industrial Research, Johannesburg) A cri- 
erion for selecting variables їп a regression 
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analysis. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 45-58.—Methods 
are given for deciding how many predictor variables 
to keep in a multiple regression. No comparison is 
made with other selection methods.—4. Lubin, 

5490. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) An empirical study of 
the normality and independence of errors of meas- 
urement in test scores. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 
91-104.—It is usually assumed that errors of meas- 
urement are distributed normally and independently. 
Given 3 tests, all with the same true score for a given 
subject, the 3rd moment of the errors and the co- 
variance of the errors with the true scores can be 
calculated. An empirical analysis of 4 parallel tests 
of word synonyms shows significant skewing and a 
significant overall tendency for error variance to de- 
crease as true score increases. Standard error formu- 
las for making the significance tests are given. The 
results are generally consistent with the notion that 
for any given subject, the test score has a binomial 
distribution.—4. Lubin. 

5491. Lubin, A. Notes pour l'utilisation. des 
fonctions discriminantes. [Notes on the use of dis- 
criminating functions.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychotech., 1960, 9, 63-70.—“This paper has at- 
tempted to present a practical guide, short of worked 
examples, for those research workers who need to 
make use of discriminating functions. Four general 
situations have been examined: 1. The two-group 
univariate case; 2. the two-group multivariate case; 
3. the multi-group univariate case, and 4. the multi- 
group multivariate case.—V. Sanua. 

5492. Lubin, Ardie, & Osburn, H. G. (Southern 
Illinois U.) The use of configural analysis for the 
prediction of a qualitative criterion. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 275-282.— Configural equations are 
derived appropriate for the case of k dichotomous 
items and a polychotomous criterion, “A polynomial 
equation is obtained which is algebraically identical 
to the equation used for the prediction of a quantita- 
tive criterion. However, the solution for the quali- 
tative case requires that one polynomial equation be 
obtained for each criterion category.” Use of chi 
square to test the significance of the regression coeffi- 
cients is described.—IV. Coleman. NT 

5493. Murat, Franco. CIS Hg al ups 
factorial. [Introduction to factor analysis. n. 
Inst. M клу San Luis, 1957-58, 5, 212- 
240.— Discusses the basic concepts of factor analysis, 
formulation of a problem for study, steps in factori- 
zation, and the interpretation of factors. (Glossary 
of terms)—C. T. Моо ЖЕ ШЫ, Ban 

4. Pasternack, B. S. Analysis of covarianc 
un x 4 triple rectangular lattice design (3 asso- 
ciate P.B.I.B.). Biometrics, 1960, 16, 7-18.—An illus- 
tration of “the computations that are necessary Im 
order to extend intra-block analysis of variance for 
a 3 associate partially balanced incomplete block 
design to intra-block analysis of covariance for that 
same partially balanced incomplete block design."— 
R. L. McCornack. 

5495, Patil, G. P. (U. Michigan) On the evalu- 
ation of the negative binomial distribution with 
examples. Technometrics, 1960, 2, 501-505.—The 
number of accidents which a particular individual has 
over a period of time usually has а Poisson distribu- 
tion. However, the number of accidents pooled over 
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several individuals is frequently distributed ассога- 
ing to the negative binomial law. When one encoun- 
ters such a situation, no special tables are needed to 
evaluate the negative distribution because it is shown 
that tables of the incomplete beta function can be 
used directly—R. E. Chandler. 


5496. Pearse, S. С. A method of studying man- 
ner of growth. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 1-6.—A 
method for studying growing organisms is suggested 
which uses the standard error of size with and with- 
out a covariance adjustment and the standard error 
of the mean increment in size.—R. L. McCornack. 

5497. Rouanet, H. Sur la traduction de quel- 
ques termes statistiques. [On the translation of 
some statistical terms.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychotech., 1960, 9, 51-61.—“The article proposes 
French translations of a certain number of English 
statistical terms giving peculiar translation difficulties. 
Sometimes several expressions are suggested, the 
least recommended being those between inverted com- 
mas. Most of the items are followed by comments." 
—VF. Sanua, 

5498. Ryan, Thomas H. (Cornell 0.) Signifi- 
cance tests for multiple comparison of proportion, 
variance, and other statistics. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 
57, 318-328.—In multiple comparison we may com- 
pare not only means but also variances, proportions, 
medians, correlations, etc. A general method is pre- 
sented and illustrated for use of a particular statistic. 
—M. F. Meyer. 

5499. Tiffin, Joseph, & Vincent, Norman L. 
(Purdue U.) Comparison of empirical and theo- 
retical expectancies. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 
59-64.—Using data from 15 validity studies theoreti- 
cal expectancies and empirical expectancies were 
found to be reliably similar. The thesis is presented 
that theoretical expectancies are preferable to empiri- 
cal ones, assuming a normal bivariate distribution — 
A. S. Thompson. 

5500. Witte, W. (U. Tübingen, Germany) Uber 
Phünomenskalen. [On phenomena scales.] Psy- 
chol. Beit., 1960, 4, 645-672.—It is assumed that the 
scales of Stevens (numerical categories) demonstrate 
that the O is depending on the suggestive power of 
the “numerical slope.” In the case of verbal cate- 
gories the scale sensu Stevens shows a linear course. 
According to the author this is due to a decrease in 
similarity. The isometrical relations between the 
scales of categories and the scales sensu Stevens are 
discussed. (English & French summaries)—H. J. 
Priester. 

5501. Wright, Sewall. Path coefficients and 
path regressions: Alternative or complementary 
concepts? Biometrics, 1960, 16, 189-202.—A dis- 
cussion of Turner and Stevens’ (see 34: 5034) modi- 
fication of the method of path coefficients. Path coef- 
ficients and regressions are complementary modes of 
interpretation. Even when path regressions alone 
are desired, the actual analysis is simpler via the use 
of path coefficients.—R. L. McCornack. 


(See also Abstracts 5440, 6292, 6456, 7231) 
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5502, —— —. Sourcebook in psychology. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. xxiv, 335 p. 
$6.00.—A course of selected readings by authorities is 
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presented together with an "Introductory Reading 
Guide" by James Drever. The readings cover 3 
areas: “The Study of Behavior" (Boring, Bain, W, 
K. Clifford, Harckel, C. S. Myers, Saleeby, Spencer, 
Darwin, Watson, Flugel, & Freud); "The Maturing 
Mind" (Bridges, Burt, Mowrer, River, William 
Brown, Jung, Margaret Lowenfeld, Cameron, Drever, 
& James) ; "The Study of Personality" (Burt, Wat- 
son, Kretschmer, Hamilton, Tredgold, Vernon & 
Parry, Wilson, Maier, Northcott, & Pear.  Bio- 
graphical notes on each authority are also included, 
—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


5503. Biderman, A. D., & Zimmer, H. (Eds) 
(Bureau Social Science Research, Washington, 
D. С.) The manipulation of human behavior. 
New York: Wiley, 1961. xii, 323 p. $7.95.—Con- 
tains 7 papers as follows: L. E. Hinkle, Jr., “The 
Physiological State of the Interrogation Subject as 
It Affects Brain Function"; P. E. Kubzansky, “The 
Effects of Reduced Environmental Stimulation on 
Human Behavior: A Review"; L. A. Gottschalk, 
“The Use of Drugs in Interrogation”; R. C. Davis, 
"Physiological Responses as a Means of Evaluating 
Information"; M. T. Orne, “The Potential Uses of 
Hypnosis in Interrogation"; R. R. Blake and J. S. 
Moulton, “The Experimental Investigation of Inter- 
personal Influence"; and M. L. Meltzer, “Counter- 
manipulation Through Malingering."—C. T. Morgan. 

5504. Birney, R. С, & Teevan, R. C. (Eds) 
(Amherst Coll.) Reinforcement: An enduring 
problem їп psychology: Selected readings. 
Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1961. viii, 230 p. 
$1.45.—Part I contains papers by E. L. Thorndike, 
C. L. Hull, E. R. Guthrie, and N. E. Miller and John 
Dollard; Part II, papers by H, C. Blodgett, E. Gi 
Tolman and Henry Gleitman, and Kenneth MacCor- 
quodale and P. E. Meehl; Part III, O. H. Mowrer; 
Part IV, F. D. Sheffield and T. B. Roby, N. E. Miller 
and M. L. Kessen, R. A. Butler, A. K. Myers and 
N. E. Miller, James Olds and Peter Milner, and N. 
E. Miller; and Part V, N. E. Miller.—C. T. Morgan. 


5505. Farnsworth, P. R., McNemar, Olga, & 
McNemar, Quinn. (Eds. (Stanford 0.) Anm. 
Rev. Psychol., 1961, 12, 533 p.—Authors and chap- 
ter titles are: Н. T. Smith and L. J. Stone, De- 
velopmental Psychology"; W. H. Thorpe, Con 
tive Psychology”; W. S. Torgerson, “Scaling ick 
Test Theory”; C. C. Pratt, “Aesthetics”; S. Messick, 
“Personality Structure"; M. E. Shaw, "Group Dy- 
namics"; ]. Seeman, "Psychotherapy"; ! Lorr, 
"Classification of the Behavior Disorders"; F. ilo. 
Irwin, “Motivation and Performance”; E. A. Bilo- 
deau and I. McD, Bilodeau, “Motor-Skills ea , 
К. L. Chow, “Brain Functions”; С. G. Mueller, 
“Visual Sensitivity”; I. Pollack, “Hearing”; L. hd 
Beidler, “The Chemical Senses”; E. K. Taylor ка 
E. С. Nevis, “Personnel Selection”; V. Н. bees 
and N. R. F. Maier, Industrial Social Psycholo K 
T. S. Kendler, “Concept Formation”; and w fee 
wards, “Behavioral Decision Theory.” (Сш 
author and chapter-title indexes for Volumes 
—C. T. Morgan. an 

5506. Farnsworth, Paul R., & McNemar, qu 
(Eds) Annu. Rev. Psychol, 1960, 11, 54 кел 
Brief integrated summaries of selected pube oe 
since the last review (generally 1 or 2 уз siot 
following fields: K. H. Pribham, “Theory in FAY 
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logical Psychology”; J. L. Fuller, “Behavior Genet- 
ics”; A. W. Melton and С. E. Briggs, “Engineering 
Psychology”; L. M. Hurvich and D. Jameson, “Color 
Vision”; J. Drever, “Perceptual Learning”; J. E. 
Birren, “Psychological Aspects of Aging”; L. S. 
Kogan, “Statistics”; P. H. DuBois, “Individual Dif- 
ferences”; J. W. Atkinson, “Personality Dynamics”; 
H. Rubenstein and М. Aborn, “Psycholinguistics” ; 
В. von Н. Gilmer, “Industrial Psychology”; A. Hof- 
fer, “Abnormalities of Behavior”; J. B. Rotter, 
“Psychotherapy”; S. Ross and J. O. Cole, “Psycho- 
pharmacology”; P. Mussen, “Developmental Psy- 
chology”; and H. W. Riecken, “Social Psychology.” 
Elaborate indexes. More than 2500 authors are cited. 
—Н. В. English. 


5507, Johnson, Donald М. (Michigan State U.) 
Psychology: A problem-solving approach. New 
York: Harper, 1961. xiii, 583 р. $7.00.—The book's 
14 chapters, each building on the preceding chapters, 
begin with a general orientation to psychology, pro- 
gress from motivation through perception, learning, 
thinking, situational behavior, social behavior, testing, 
personality, and abnormality to psychology as a pro- 
fessional field. Treatment of physiological and quan- 
titative concepts is included where appropriate. To 
assist in the development of skill in the use of psycho- 
logical knowledge 820 problems, varying from multi- 
ple-choice to reasoning items, are distributed through- 
out the text. Answers to practice problems are 
contained in separate Teacher’s Manual. (Summary, 
discussion questions, recommended readings for each 
chapter, 350-item glossary)—R. S. Harper. 


5508. Lindgren, Henry Clay, & Byrne, Donn. 
(U. San Francisco) Psychology: An introduction 
to the study of human behavior. New York: 
Wiley, 1961. xi, 429 p. $6.50.—А student-oriented 
book, both in language and organization, "that begins 
With areas of interest that are common to beginning 
Students as well as to psychologists and proceeds into 
areas which psychologists think are important for 
human understanding, but of which the layman has 
litle awareness." То help the student relate psy- 
chology to his own experiences, illustrations are 
drawn "from everyday life, as well as from psycho- 
logical research.” Each chapter includes questions 
for discussion, suggestions for further readings, and 
шапу new photographs and drawings. (325-item 
glossary, 762 ref,)—R. S. Harper. 


5509. Mowrer, О. Hobart. (U. Illinois) The 
crisis in psychiatry and religion. Princeton, N. J.: 
Van Nostrand, 1961. уй, 264 p. $1.95—The book 
consists of a collection of recently published papers 
and lectures addressed primarily to psychologists and 
Psychiatrists as well as to seminarians and clergymen. 
A major theme is the author’s criticism of the empha- 
Sis upon the biological in Freudian psychoanalysis 
and its neglect of the social and moral in man’s 
nature. The author states that guilt, which is the 
Core of psychological distress, is real and must be 
accepted as such in order for therapy to produce 
beneficial results. Some of the 13 chapters deal with 
the following topics: some philosophical problems in 
Psychological counseling; psychopathology and the 
Problem of guilt, confession, and expiation; psycho- 
therapy and the problem of values in historical per- 
Spective; footnotes to a theory of psychopathology. 
TA. Feifel. 
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5510. Operations Application Office. Bibliog- 
raphy of technical publications: November 1949- 
31 August 1960. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass.: 
USAF Command & Control Development Division, 
ОАО, 1960.—A compilation of all reports, notes, and 
memoranda prepared and/or published by the Opera- 
tions Applications Office and its predecessor organi- 
zations in the human engineering field. Covers com- 
munication in noise, information processing, systems 
engineering, automated teaching devices, speech in- 
telligibility, information display methods, and systems 
testing. (Approximately 400 items)—C. T. Morgan. 


_ 5511. Robinson, Е. P. (Ohio State U.) Effec- 

tive study. (Rev. ed.) New York: Harper, 1961. 
ix, 278 p.—A revision of the 1941 and 1946 editions. 
While the core of the book is still the SQ3R method 
of study, new chapters give additional emphasis to 
helping average and superior students as well as the 
weak ones; to problems of motivation and personal 
adjustment; and to the study problems of special 
areas such as English, collateral readings, reading 
nonverbal materials, and foreign language study.— 
С. Т. Morgan. 


5512. Royce, James E. Man and his nature: А 
philosophical psychology. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. xiii, 398 р. $5.50.—This text consists of 
5 parts: Part 1. “Introductory” (‘Philosophy and 
Psychology" and “The Whole Man"), Part II. “Hu- 
man Knowledge” ("Knower and Object,” “The Spe- 
cial Senses,” “The Internal Senses,” “The Intellect,” 
“Intellectual Activity,” and “The Nature of Knowl- 
edge"), Part III. “Human Dynamics” ( “Motivation,” 
“Emotion,” “Volition,” “Free Choice and Its Lim- 
its"), Part IV. “Human Powers and Habits" (“Op- 
erative Powers" and “Habits”), Part V. “Human 
Substance” (“Man a Living Being,” “The Soul as 
Form,” ‘Nature of the Human Soul,” “Immortality 
of the Human Soul,” and “The Origin of Man").— 
V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


5513. Sprecher, Thomas B. (Psychological Cor- 
poration, NYC) A thesaurus of psychological 
techniques and variables. Psychol. Kec., 1960, 10, 
69-82.—A tentative classification system is outlined 
including “basic experimental manipulations of be- 
havior and the process of recording and measuring 
such manipulations."—R. J. Seidel. 


5514. Teevan, R. C. & Birney, К. C. (Eds.) 
(Bucknell U.) Color vision: An enduring prob- 
lem in psychology. Selected readings. Princeton, 
N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1961. ix, 214 p. $1.45.—Part 
I contains reprints of classical papers by Thomas 
Young, Hermann von Helmholtz, Ewald Hering, 
Adolf Fick, Christine Ladd-Franklin, and Mary Col- 
lins. Part II reprints modern experimental and theo- 
retical papers by Selig Hecht, Robert A. Houston, 
Ragnar Granit, Hamilton Hartridge, Leo M. Hurvich 
and Dorothea Jameson, Clarence H. Graham and Yun 
Hsia, Edwin H. Land, and Charles E. Osgood. (67 
fig.) —C. T. Morgan. 

5515. Williams, Griffith Wynne. (Rutgers U.) 
Psychology: A first course. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1960. xi, 659 p. $6.75.—Intended for a scien- 
tifically oriented 1-semester course. The 20 chapters 
cover the topics of point of view and study habits, 
developmental, relation of behavior to the biological 
and physical sciences, “the more specifically psycho- 
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logical aspects of behavior,” social, abnormal, and 
adjustment. Each chapter includes several introduc- 
tory questions, 2 “boxed inserts,” a summary, prob- 
lems for students to consider, and suggested readings. 
(220-item glossary, 620-item Dbibliogr.)—R. S. 


Harper. 
(See also Abstracts 5594, 5701) 
ORGANIZATIONS 
5516. II. Pracovni konference Cesko- 


slovenskych psychologü. [Second conference of the 
Czechoslovakian ^ psychologists.] Ceskoslovenska 
Psychol., 1960, 4, 45-58.—Summaries of 86 contribu- 
tions read at the 2nd conference of Czechoslovakian 
psychologists in Prague, October 27-30, 1959.—V. 
Břicháček. 


5517. American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion, Executive Council. A report to the member- 
ship. ASHA, 1961, 3, 75-78.—Announcement that 
effective January 1, 1963, the American Speech and 
Hearing Association will only certify persons who 
have met the requirements of the Advanced Clinical 
Certificate in either the area of speech or hearing, 
and explanation of the reasons for this definite change 
in professional standards.—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstract 7143) 


PROFESSIONAL ASPECTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


5518. Benne, Kenneth D, (Boston U.) Some 
ethical problems in group and organizational con- 
sultation. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(2), 60-67.—Ethi- 
cal problems are differentiated from technical prob- 
lems (in which the consultant is not being judged) 
and are themselves trichotomized into: (a) ethical 
conflicts arising within the consulting relationship, 
(b) intrusions from other professional associations, 
and (d) intrusions from civic and personal moralities 
of the consultant.—J. A. Fishman. 


5519. British Psychological Society. Memoran- 
dum of Evidence to the Ministry of Health Sub- 
Committee on the Training of Staff of Training 
Centres for the Mentally Subnormal. Вий. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1961, 43, 42-52. —This memorandum, 
pe by а committee of the British Psychological 

ociety, presents evidence under the following head- 
ings: sources of evidence; the problem of 2 levels of 
training, junior and senior; purposes of training 
Schemes for the mentally handicapped; the nature of 
the syllabus for teachers; applicants, their salary and 
qualifications ; period of training; psychological ques- 
oo involved; and recommendations—P. F. C. 

astle. 


5520. Cole, David L. (Occidental Coll.) A sur- 
vey of student reaction to high school “psychol- 
ogy.” Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 130-133.— 
Students were queried toward the ends of their col- 
lege introductory courses in psychology, physics, and 
chemistry regarding relationships between these 
courses and respective ones taken in high school. 
“It appears that experience with high school psy- 
chology has had little positive effect on these (67) 
students. There is much to suggest that contact with 
high school psychology may be driving some students 
away from the field as there is to indicate that such 
contact is attracting students.”—T. E. Newland. 


GENERAL 


5521. David, R.  Mikhtavim al psikhologia, 
[Letters on psychology.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 63-70, 
—Psychology in the 1930s was characterized by an 
increasing interest in learning, particularly in the 
United States, in personality, in projective tests, and 
in physical methods of treating mental disturbances, 
—H. Ormian. 


5522. Franke, J. Methodisches zur Schulung 
der Menschenkenntnis. [Methods of training for a 
science of human nature.] Psychol. и. Praxis, 1960, 
4, 49-65.— Through a systematic reduction of per- 
sonal error in the judgments of fellow workers, a 
more favorable work environment may be achieved, 
—S. Kavruck. 

5523. Gaddes, W. H. (Victoria Coll., Canada) 
Are public relations necessary? Canad. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 1a, 118-122.—Reasons for informing the 
public about the activities of psychologists and vari- 
ous ways in which this may be accomplished are 
enumerated.—P. D. McCormack. 


5524. Gaddes, W. Н. (Victoria Coll, Canada) 
What do Canadians think of psychology? Canad, 
Psychologist, 1960, 1a, 50-58.—53 high school stu- 
dents, 210 college undergraduates, and 79 business- 
men were asked to "describe as fully as you can, what 
you think a psychologist is, or what he does. . . . the 
university students by contrast with the high school 
students . . . [tended] to stress study and research, 
rather than treatment." The businessmen, on the 
other hand, "gave more emphasis to personnel work 
and industrial psychology." А more extensive sur- 
vey of opinion on this topic is recommended.—P. D. 
McCormack. 


5525. Gibb, Jack R. The role of the consultant. 
J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(2), 1-4.—In working with 
groups and organizations, consultants must be con- 
cerned with: (a) entry into the client system and its 
consequences for the ensuing relationship, (b) diag- 
nosis, (c) data collection—agreement upon kinds 0 
data to be gathered and methods for gathering them, 
(а) relationship—creating mutual acceptance of рег- 
sonal and resource worth, (e) boundary definition— 
arriving at agreements concerning relationships an 
roles, (f) resource development—determining the 
areas in which the consultant can and should be à 
resource and how these can be developed, (g) deci- 
sion making—what role consultants should play in 
this process, (h) termination—how relationships may 
be altered and finally terminated without undue 
trauma to the system.—J. А. Fishman. 


5526. Lippit, Ronald. (U. Michigan) Di 
sions of the consultant's job. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 
15(2), 5-12—A series of questions that the p 
sultant to groups and organizations must pose 10 
himself and work on during the course of a cons 
relationship: (a) What seems to be the diffi e 
Where does it come from? What is maintaining б: 
(b) What are my motives as a consultant for Бег 
ing involved in this helping relationship? WE 
the bases of my desire to promote change? (c) d 
seem to be the present and potential motivations 
the client toward change and against change’. A 
What are my resources, as a consultant, for 81У 
the kind of help that seems to be needed now ОГ tion 
may develop? (e) What preliminary steps of E 
are needed to explore and establish a consultar Sad 
tionship? (f) How do I, as consultant, guide 
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adapt to the different phases of the process of chang- 
ing? (g) How do I help promote a continuity of 
creative changeability ?—J. А. Fishman. 


5527. National Science Foundation. The science 
doctorates of 1958 and 1959: Their numbers, char- 
acteristics, and employment. Washington, D, C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1960. 
у, 28 p. $25.—"The number of science doctorates 
awarded in 1959 reached an all-time high of more 
than 5,300, continuing the general upward trend of 
the last decade. Chemistry was the largest single 
discipline with 1,062 doctorates followed by psy- 
chology (811), engineering (705), physics (522), 
and mathematics (301)."—C. T. Morgan. 


5528. Nuttall, Edmund C. (Cornell U.) Stu- 
dents, scholars, and graduate research. ASHA, 
1961, 3, 79-82.—A description of the philosophy of 
American graduate schools in attempting to train 
students who are aspiring to become research workers 
by means of advanced degrees.—M. F. Palmer. 


5529. Payne, R. W. (Queen's U., Canada) Pro- 
fessional training in psychology. Салаа. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 1а, 92-96.—“. . . the criterion of whether 
or not the university should give training in a par- 
ticular specialty is merely the extent to which there 
is a genuine body of scientific knowledge in this 
field." If this is lacking, the professional society in 
question should assume all training responsibilities. 
Various "irrelevant" arguments presented by both 
professionals and academicians are discussed.—P. D. 
McCormack. 


5530. Phillips, E. L. Toward an “automatic” 
child psychologist. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 384.— 
“A procedure is envisaged whereby a given problem 
is broken down into a series of questions, each of 
which is answerable on a yes or no basis. Problems 
vary in complexity between people and within a group 
of problems according to the number of decisions to 
be reached and according to the precision and degree 
of control needed to execute the answers.” The pro- 
cedure is applied to behavior problems presented by 
children.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5531. Rettig, S. Status and job satisfaction of 
the professional: A factor analysis. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 411-413.—“Nine factors emerged from analy- 
Sis of standardized interviews for 400 professional 
Persons in the fields of psychiatry, psychology, social 
work, teaching, and nursing, working in state and 
non-state employment settings in Ohio. The factors 
were: Objective Status, Response Set, Job Satisfac- 
tion, Subjective Status, Patient Supply, Routine, 
Importance of Freedom, Patient Motivation, and 
Supervisory Capacity."—C. H. Ammons. 


5532. Vandenberg, S. G., Silberman, H. F., Uhr, 
L., Wrigley, C. Е. Holtzman, W. H., & Smith, 
Computers in behavioral science: The im- 
Pact of computers on psychological research. 
Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 170-187.—4 papers, 1 abstract, 
and a discussion presented at an American Psycho- 
logical Association symposium at the Annual Meeting 
(September 1959).—J, Arbit. 


5533. Vandenberg, Steven G. (U. Michigan) 
edical diagnosis by computer: Recent attempts 
and outlook for the future. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 
170-1743 uses of the computer have been noted: 
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simulation, in which a model of the system under 
study is programmed and then its behavior observed; 
statistical analysis related to correlational analysis of 
biochemical, physiological, psychological, and socio- 
logical variables; and logical diagnosis, in which 
computers serve in formal medical diagnosis. (25 
ref.)—J. Arbit. 


5534. Walker, Donald E., & Holmes, Darrell С. 
The university professor and his department. 
Educ. Rec., 1960, 41, 34-36.—The departmental struc- 
ture of the university is defended on the following 
counts: (a) it provides a clearly defined, hierarchic 
authority; (b) it gives the new faculty member a 
transfer point for professional understanding; (c) it 
gives the instructor a locus of power to which he can 
relate; (d) it gives him a workable status system in 
which he can orient himself; (e) it is related to the 
highly specialized training required of graduate stu- 
dents; and (f) it defends the scholar from excessive 
intellectual demands._W. W. Meissner. 


5535. West, Louis J. (U. Oklahoma School Medi- 
cine) Behavioral sciences in the medical school 
curriculum. J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 1070-1076.— 
A discussion of the developing role of behavioral 
sciences in the medical school curriculum, exempli- 
fied by curricular innovations at the University of 
Oklahoma Medical Center. "Behavioral sciences ap- 
propriately introduced into the medical curriculum 
not only will reinforce the scientific tradition in medi- 
cal education, but will extend it . . . into areas of 
medicine . . . that have long been excluded from sci- 
entific consideration by the cloak of tradition." (17 
ref.)—J. T. Cowles. 


5536. Wilson, О. Meredith. (U. Oregon) Wis- 
dom is better than strength. Educ. Rec., 1960, 41, 
25-28.—Changes in social and academic circum- 
stances demand a revaluation and revitalization of 
thinking in regard to the PhD. Suggestions are 
made for programmatic alterations.—JV. W. Meissner. 


(See also Abstracts 5538, 6166, 6999, 7053) 


PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


5537. ———. Využitie psychológie v social- 
istickej praxi. [The use of psychology in socialist 
practice.] Bratislava, Czechoslovakia: Slovenska 
Akademía Vied, 1959. 400 р.—68 papers presented 
at a conference of Czechoslovakian psychologists in 
November of 1957. Topics discussed include in- 
dustrial, educational, and clinical psychology.—V. 
Břicháček. 

5538. Commission de Déontologie de la Société 
Française de Psychologie. Projet de code de de- 
ontologie a l'usage des psychologues. [Plan of 
code of ethics for the use of psychologists.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1960, 5, 1-27.— Preliminary statement of basic 
principles. (23 ref.) —C. J. Adkins. 


5539. Dal Pozzo, P. Un sondaggio d'opinione 
eseguito col “S.R.A. Employee Survey" in una 
società concessionaria telefonica. [An opinion sur- 
vey among the employees of a telephone company, 
using the SRA Employee Survey. Boll. Psicol. 
Sociol. appl., 1959, No. 31-36, 217-222.—A. survey 
contributing to the development of industrial psy- 
chology in Italy. 333 Ss were administered the SRA 
questionnaire of 90 items. Results: negative attitude 
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toward salary, uncertain about retirement, positive 
in all other areas (job conditions, relations among 
employees, loyalty to company, etc.).—L. V. Steinzor. 


5540. Das, Gita. (Utkal U., Cuttak, India) Stand- 
ardization of Maudsley Personality Inventory 
(MPI) on an Indian population. J. psychol. Res., 
Madras, 1961, 5, 7-9.—Norms are reported in terms of 
decile points. Test-retest reliability, with a 60 day gap, 
was found to be .76 for N scale and .41 for E scale. 
Validity was established by correcting N scores with 
scores on Insecurity-Security test (r = .51) and with 
Calcutta University neuroticism test (r = .64). It is 
concluded that MPI is a culture-free test of person- 
ality and that "neuroticism is a general trait which 
points out towards certain basic patterns of behavior 
irrespective of its cultural context."—U. Pareek. 


5541. London, Ivan D. (Brooklyn Coll) Instru- 
mentation in Soviet psychological research: A 
contribution to the methodology of tourism. J. 
soc. Psychol. 1960, 52, 51-65.— The limitations of 
current tourism in the Soviet Union on the part of 
visiting foreign psychologists are pointed out. How- 
ever, in view of possible benefits of such tourism, 
collaboration with scholarship is suggested as a way 
of maximizing the value of the former in appraising 
the present state of Soviet psychology. Evidence, 
systematically culled from recent Soviet psychological 
and related journals, on instrumentation in Soviet 
psychological research is presented to demonstrate the 
possibilities of such collaboration. It is shown that 
the published evidence does not support the tourist's 
undifferentiated, generally favorable evaluation of in- 
strumentation in Soviet psychological research; but 
could have assisted him in a more realistic appraisal 
had he had prior briefing over a range of pertinent 
and related matter.—Author abstract. 


5542. Molodtsov, V. S. Philosophy, sociology, 
logic and psychology. Int. soc. sci. J., 1959, 11, 176— 
184.—The training of students in psychology in the 
USSR is briefly deescribed. "The training of re- 
search specialists is completed by a three-year as- 
pirant course spent in a department of psychology. 
After doing advanced research in some branch of 
psychology, aspirants must write a thesis to be ad- 
mitted to the degree kandidat of pedagogical sciences 
(specializing in psychology)."—C. T. Morgan. 

5543. Ramachandra Rao, S. K. (All-India Inst. 
Mental Health, Bangalore) Studies in Indian psy- 
chology. All-India Inst. Ment. Hlth. res. Bull, 
1958, No. 2. 54 p.—The papers included in the pub- 
lication relate to Indian psychology through the ages, 
an 8th-century manual of Buddhist psychology, psy- 
chological speculations of Sankara, psychological lit- 
erature of early Buddhists, and an Indian theory of 
gestalt—U. Pareek. 


5544. Reuchlin, M. L'utilisation des méthodes 
psychologiques pour la promotion humaine dans 
les pays sous-développés. [Use of psychological 
methods for human development in under-developed 
countries.] Travail hwm., 1960, 23, 3-12.— Tests 
must be used in terms of cultural context. When 
validly adapted and used, spectacular results have 
been obtained. For example, with Moroccan natives, 
selection of auto drivers showed a reduction of fail- 
ures from 50% to 10%, accompanied by reduction 
of absenteeism and accident rates.—R. ИЎ. Husband. 


HUMAN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5545. Stanley, J. C. An overview of educational 
and psychological measurement in Belgium. 
Yearbk. Nat. Council Msmt. Used Educ., 1960, 17, 
105-113.—A summary of test development in the 
French and Flemish regions of Belgium, with special 
attention to theses and dissertations. (41 ref.)— 
H. J. Klausmeier. 

5546. Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Is- 
tituto di Psicologia. (Milan, Italy) Contributi 
dell'Istituto di Psicologia. [Contributions of the 
Institute of Psychology.] Contr. Ist. Psicol., 1959, 
No. 23. 208 p.—This is the 23rd collection of re- 
views and reports of experimental studies by members 
of the Psychological Institute at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of the Sacred Heart, Milan. It includes re- 
views on the usefulness and limitations of psycho- 
logical tests in the evaluation of automobile drivers 
(Ancona), the instincts of man (Cesa-Bianchi), the 
contributions of contemporary psychology on the 
study of the concept of measurement (Spaltro), em- 
pirical studies on mental development (Perugia), 
level of aspiration and level of the ego (Quadrio), 
acceptance of social stereotypes by adolescents 
(Quadrio), development of professional interests 
(Quadrio), the experiences of the vocational guid- 
ance center (Quadrio), the cultural factors in the 
economic development of Sardinia (Alberoni), inter- 
pretation of power-relationships in industry (Al- 
beroni), the concept of risk, the construction of scales 
of subjective probability by the method of paired 
comparisons, the use of the bisection method in the 
construction of subjective scales of value, and experi- 
mentally induced expectancies and their influence on 
perceptual processes (all the latter by Spaltro).— 
H. C. Triandis. 

5547. World Federation for Mental Health. 
Annual report: 1959. London, England: WFMB, 
1960. 63 p.—Includes lists of members, Director's 
report, Treasurer's report, Scientific Director's re- 
port, summary record of 12th Annual Meeting in 
Barcelona, and а list of publications.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 5795, 6273, 6274, 6283, 6287, 
6289, 6299, 6321, 6327, 6365, 6378, 6386, 6388, 
6390, 6392, 6399, 6401, 6416, 6427, 6428, 6441, 
6442, 6456, 6461, 6491, 6496, 6501, 6652, 7038) 


HUMAN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5548. Adamson, Robert E, & Bevan, William. 
(Emory U.) A simple and inexpensive program- 
ming device for psychological and learning experi- 
ments. J. gem. Psychol, 1960, 63, 103-106.—An 
inexpensive device for the control of stimulus inter- 
val, duration, intensity, and/or quality is describe. 
This is a form of multi-channeled tape reader !n 
which the S’s response results in the activation of a 
tape advance motor. The motor is stopped when 
apertures in the moving tape provide for energizing 
for a cutoff mechanism. The size and spacing OF * 5 
tape apertures determine the duration of stimulation 
and of motor advance. Intensitive or quale 
variations in stimulus is provided by multiple с ae 
nels, each related to one of the several signals in 
program.—Author abstract. 


5549. Woodworth, R. S., & Schlosberg, 
perimentálna psychológia. [Experimental 


H. Ex- 
psychol- 
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aaa Bratislava, Czechoslovakia: Slovenska Akade- 
mia Vied, 1959. 1024 p.—Slovak translation of the 
well-known textbook.—V. Břicháček. 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


5550. Behar, I., & Bevan, W. Analysis of the 
prime psychological judgment. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 10, 82.—“Auditory intervals are judged to be 
subjectively longer in duration than comparable visual 
intervals . . . when the visual and auditory intervals 
are presented to separate groups of Ss, when pre- 
sented in a mixed audiovisual series to the same Ss,” 
and when the more sensitive judgment of the 1st 
stimulus presentation is used.—C. Н. Ammons. 

5551. Birdsall, T. С. (U. Michigan) Detection 
of a signal specified exactly with a noisy stored 
reference signal. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 
1038-1045.—""This paper treats the optimization prob- 
lem of detecting the presence of a signal in a back- 
ground of white Gaussian noise, under the restriction 
that the signal is specified exactly but the receiver 
memory contains only a noisy version of the signal. 
The optimum receiver is specified. The performances 
of both the optimum receiver and the cross-correla- 
tion receiver with a noisy memory are calculated and 
compared for a special case."—4. M. Small, Jr. 

5552. Bresson, Francois, & Vurpillot, É. Contri- 
bution a une psychophysique des formes. [Contri- 
bution to a psychophysics of forms.] Psychol. Franc., 
1960, 5, 29-45.—An attempt to develop a hierarchical 
arrangement of figures based upon difficulty of per- 
ception and reconstruction. 4 Ss were used. 1272 
figures were constructed from a surface of 9 squares 
with 16, 18, or 20 sides and 8-16 angles. The results 
failed to show the expected direct relationship of 
difficulty with number of sides and angles. Rather, a 
complex interaction seemed to exist.—C. J. Adkins. 


5553. Creelman, C. Douglas. (U. Michigan) 
Detection of signals of uncertain frequency. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 805-810.—“ Theoretical 
models for frequency sensitivity in human observers 
are discussed. One decision procedure for a multiple- 
filter model is considered in some detail as a general 
model for decision situations in which each available 
response is tied to more than one of the possible sig- 
nal alternatives. Two experiments were conducted in 
an attempt to choose between a sweeping-filter model 
and a multiple-filter model. Detection in a two- 
alternative forced-choice experiment in which the 
Signal could be one of two possible signals was meas- 
ured over a range of frequency separations. The data 
Yield further support for a multiple-filter model."— 
4. M. Small, Jr. 

5554, Edwards, Allan E. (VA Hosp, Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Subliminal tachistoscopic perception 
аз a function of threshold method. J. Psychol., 
1960, 50, 139—144. Different methods of establishing 

resholds to tachistoscopically presented words were 
tested On 17 Ss. The most sensitive was a multiple 
Choice task; the least sensitive the discerning guess, 

What-is-a-word" task, and free-verbalizing was inter- 
mediate in sensitivity. It is suggested that “sublimi- 
nal perception" is an artifact of establishing a thresh- 
old by one method then testing by another, more 
Sensitive, method.—Author abstract. i 

5555. Ekman, Gösta. (U. Stockholm) А simple 
method for fitting psychophysical power functions. 
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Je Psychol., 1961, 51, 343-350.—A method is described 
for fitting psychophysical power functions of the form 
(S— a)" to subjective scale values on the ratio level. 
lf the stimulus constant a is negligible, the method 
may be used for fitting the function to a subjective 
interval scale and locating the absolute 0 point of 
this scale—Author abstract. 

5556. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Carolina) 
Some consequences for judgment of manipulation 
of the stimulus distribution. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 
307-317.—2 experiments were conducted to test some 
implications of rather different conceptions of the 
judgment process, viz., adaptation level (AL) theory 
and the end anchor hypothesis. In the 1st experi- 
ment stimulus range was kept constant, the distribu- 
tion of stimuli over the range being systematically 
varied; here AL theory would predict systematic 
judgment changes. In the 2nd experiment stimulus 
range and the distribution of stimuli were varied 
spontaneously, keeping the predicted neutral level 
constant. In the 1st experiment skewing of the dis- 
tribution of stimuli (weights) toward the light end 
led to upward shifts in judgment, while skewing 
toward the heavy end had no effect. In the 2nd ex- 
periment there was little difference in judgment be- 
tween the control condition and one with range 
extension at the light end and skewing toward the 
other end, but with range extension at the heavy end 
and skewing toward the other end stimuli were gen- 
erally judged lighter than in the control condition.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


5557, Harris, E. К. Analysis of experiments 
measuring threshold taste. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 
245-260.—In the taste tests considered each S makes 
a series of determinations each of which involves 
either 2 or 3 liquid preparations. The relative merits 
and confidence limits of 2 methods for estimating the 
threshold distributions are discussed. Опе method 
involves a nonparametric direct estimation procedure 
while the other involves a mathematical model.— 
R. L. McCornack. 

5558. Hawkes, Glenn R. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) An evaluation of the 
magnitude estimation technique. J. Psychol., 1960, 
50, 303-313.—The sensitivity of data obtained by the 
method of magnitude estimation to variations in ex- 
perimental technique was evaluated by determining 
changes in slope of lines fitted to median estimates 
in log-log plots. Instructions to the Os and duration 
of stimuli produced significantly different slopes in 
these experiments, as predicted. Reduction of area 
of stimulation tended to reduce the slope of such a line 
fitted to median intensity estimates but did not affect 
estimates of apparent area. Density of innervation 
and warming the skin did not significantly affect 
intensity estimates in this study, in the latter case 
probably due to the mode of action of the receptors. 
It may be concluded that it is possible to make explicit 
predictions of the circumstances under which the 
slope exponent of a line fitted to electrical cutaneous 
magnitude estimates should or should not change — 
Author abstract. ; 

5559. Hawkes, Glenn R. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) An evaluation of the 
magnitude estimation technique utilizing electrical 
stimulation of the skin. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1960, No. 428. i, 15 p.—The sensitivity of data to 
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variations in experimental technique was investigated 
by the method of magnitude estimation. ` Instructions 
to Ss and duration of stimulation produced signifi- 
cantly different slopes in these experiments, Reduc- 
tion of area of stimulation tended to reduce the slope 
of such a line fitted to median intensity estimates, 
but did not affect estimates of apparent area. Density 
of innervation and warming the skin did not affect 
intensity estimates. It is concluded that it is possible 
to make explicit predictions of the circumstances 
under which the slope exponent of a line fitted to 
electrical, cutaneous magnitude estimates should 
change.—G. Н. Mowbray. 

5560. Howell, William C., & Kraft, Conrad L. 
(Ohio State U.) The judgment of size, contrast, 
and sharpness of letter forms. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 61, 30-39.—Found that size and sharpness judg- 
ments are linearly related to their physical counter- 
parts (letter height and blurredness), while the func- 
tion for contrast is best described by a hyperbolic 
equation, This and other findings show the useful- 
ness of the method of magnitude estimation in scaling 
perceptual continua, This method produced reliable 
psychophysical functions for size, sharpness, and 
contrast under a wide variety of complex stimulus 
conditions.—J. Arbit. 

5561. Jones, F. Nowell, & Marcus, Maxine J. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) The subject effect in 
judgments of subjective magnitude. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 61, 40—44.—Ss judged the subjective 
intensities of weights, tastes, and smells by the 
method of magnitude estimation. Found a signifi- 
cant primary effect for Ss and modality, and a sig- 
nificant interaction between these 2 variables. A 
multiplicative model being appropriate, the power law 
of Stevens is revised to include an individual ex- 
ponent.—J. Arbit. 

5562. Miller, Caryl-Ann, & Engen, Trygg. 
(Brown U.) Supplementary Report: Context ef- 
fects on absolute judgments of length. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 59, 276-277.—Found results in agree- 
ment with those previously reported in a study of 
context effects in the judgment of pitch. When mean 
judgment of a standard line is plotted against trials 
where one group judges first short then long lines 
and the other judges in the reverse order, the curves 
cross approximately at the reference point whereas 
in the pitch study the crossing was below the refer- 
ence point. This constant error is reduced by the 
minimization of the arbitrariness of the response sys- 
tem in the present study.—J. Arbit. 


5563. Stevens, S. S. On the new psychophysics. 
Scand. J. Psychol, 1960, 1, 27-35.—Problems and 
methods in modern psychophysics are discussed. А 
distinction is made between prothetic and metathetic 
continua, and between ratio scales, category scales, 
and what are called confusion scales. The paper in- 
cludes a survey of some scaling experiments and 
reports the exponents of a number of power functions 
describing the relation between stimulus magnitude 
and subjective magnitude.—Journal abstract. 


(See also Abstract 5435) 


PERCEPTION (GENERAL) 


5564. Asthana, Н. S. (U. Lucknow, India) Per- 
ceptual distortion as a function of the valence of 
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perceived object. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 119- 
125.—The influence of valence of objects on their 
perception was experimentally studied by using an- 
iseikonic lenses. Results confirmed some earlier find- 
ings. Other conclusions were that the speed of 
perceptual distortion appeared inversely proportional 
to the extent of distortion and that contrary to gen- 
eral belief, physical objects were more readily dis- 
torted than social objects. The last finding and some 
evidence from the perception of authority figures 
seemed to throw light on the problem of interaction 
of purposes in perception, Theoretically, it was sug- 
gested that the apparent antithesis between Gestalt 
and learning theories could best be resolved in terms 
of the Lewinian model.— Author abstract. 

5565. Bjerstedt, А. “Routine-blockade” experi- 
ments in perception: Pro-expectational distortion 
and more general cognitive characteristics. Scand, 
J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 19-26—The author stresses the 
importance of studying the role of expectation in 
perception, especially with regard to individual dif- 
ferences and their determinants. A speciflc frame- 
work is outlined as a heuristic tool in such studies. 
Ss' perception reports were studied in situations with 
а discrepancy between "focal stimulus" and built-in 
expectation. "Summary distortion scores" were de- 
rived, expressing the individual's tendency to choose 
a proexpectational report rather than a prostimulus 
report. Individual differences in this respect were 
then compared with data on more general cognitive 
characteristics and other tendencies of the Ss— 
Journal abstract. 

5566. Bjórkman, M., & Holmkvist, O. The 
time-order error in the construction of a subjec- 
tive time scale. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 7-13.— 
(a) A method to obtain a scale of subjective time 
unbiased by the time-order error is suggested. (b 
The method gives as by-product some preliminary 
results on the memory process which gives rise to 
the time-order error. (с) The method is applied in 
an experimental study. 2 methods, the adjustment 
method and the reproduction method were used to 
construct a subjective time scale within the range 
1-7 seconds. The former method gave an almost 
linear R-S curve while the latter resulted in a posi- 
tively accelerated curve. (d) The time-order error 
seems to be a very rapid process. The memory curve 
reaches very near its asymptotic value within a few 
tenths of a second.—Journal abstract. 


5567. Costello, С. G. (Maudsley Hosp. London, 
England) Massed practice of the spiral after- 
effect and the homeostatic nature of excitation" 
inhibition. Percept. mot, Skills, 1961, 12, 11-14— 
Shorter and longer after-effects were obtained, ге 
spectively, for presentation of conditions for contrac- 
tion and expansion spiral aftereffects. Massed pi 
tice before a 1-min. rest decreased both aftereffec Ü 
further rest decreased, then increased only the coe 
traction aftereffect. The results were accounted fo 
by introducing the concept of homeostatic excitation. 
—W. B. Essman. 


5568. Dreger, Ralph Mason. (Jacksonville Hi 
Florida) Perception in the context of socia 5:30 
personality theory. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, a a 
—In order to place perception in its social an d 
sonality context, extended perceptual processes, this 
properly classified as conceptions, are included 1n 
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article. Psychophysics and psychoanalysis studied 
perceptual processes. Body image perceptions and 
their distortions in drug, lesion, and psychotic states 
have been studied by psychoanalysis, neurology, and 
psychology. Almost independent of both psycho- 
physical and psychoanalytic traditions, factor-analytic 
studies have revealed complexities in perceptual func- 
tions similar to those in intellect. Perceptual “types” 
of a nondichotomous nature have been discovered by 
Klein, Witkin, and Sherif. Prediction from general 
abnormal or normal personality structure to manner 
of perceiving has been demonstrated. Social psy- 
chology has further shown the interrelation of roles 
and self-percepts; some psychotherapy utilizes role 
changes to induce self-percept changes, Unresolved 
problems in perception arise in connection with clini- 
cal perceptual-motor reproductions and dreams.— 
C. T. Morgan. 

5569. Eysenck, H. J., & Eysenck, S. B. G. 
Reminiscence on the spiral after-effect as a func- 
tion of length of rest and number of pre-rest 
trials. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 93-94.—" A fter- 
effects of the rotating spiral were compared before 
and after a rest (30” or 3’), following 5 or 12 massed 
trials for 62 industrial apprentices. Massed practice 
shortened after-effects, and long rests produced 
greater reminiscence effects than short rests. Corre- 
lations between performance and personality were 
slight, but in the predicted directions."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


_ 5570. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne. Subjective 
time as affected by gravitational stress. Scand. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 1, 1-6.—Subjective time as affected 
by positive radial acceleration in a human centrifuge 
was studied by a modification of the method of ratio 
production. Auditory signals (1-20 sec.) were used 
as stimuli. A marked change in subjective time oc- 
curred during gravitational stress. Subjective time, 
as measured by the methods employed, was a posi- 
tively accelerated function of objective time and the 
positive acceleration was enhanced during centrifu- 
gation. The demonstrated change in time experience 


. Was caused by a difference in retention of preceding 


time intervals, retention being impaired during cen- 
trifugation.—Journal abstract. 


5571. Fried, Charles. Studies on the Kinetic 
Depth Effect as a means for presenting three- 
dimensional information: II. Effects of varying 
angle and length of a two-dimensional form. 
USA Ordn. Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1960, 
No. 18-60. v, 35 р.—Ап attempt was made to 
correlate the amount of length and angle changes 
of shadow projections of rotating wire rods with the 
ease with which the depth impression of the Kinetic 
Depth Effect is elicited. This attempt was based on 
earlier findings (Wallach & O'Connell) that the 
stimuli for the Kinetic Depth Effect are length and 
angle changes of lines making up a moving form. 
The attempt was not successful as all shadow trans- 
formations presented to the Ss in this study produced 
the impression of a figure rotating in space. Sug- 
gestion is offered that further thought be given to 
determining the stimuli for the Kinetic Depth Effect 
illusion—Author abstract. 

5572. Gardner, R. W., & Long, R. 1. Errors of 
the standard and illusion effects with L-shaped 
figures. Percept. mot, Skills, 1960, 10, 107-109.— 
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“To confirm and extend results of an earlier study 
showing that errors of the standard and illusion 
effects are distinguishable aspects of response to the 
inverted-T, 20 Ss were tested with two forms of a 
reversed-L figure. When the vertical line is the 
standard, the traditional ‘illusion effect’ measure is 
significantly greater than when the horizontal line 
is the standard.” The results indicate: (a) “need to 
control for errors of the standard in measuring such 
illusions and (b) ... possibility that, as Piaget has 
suggested, attention deployment is a determinant of 
errors of the standard.”—C, H, Ammons. 

5573. Heinemann, Eric G. (Vassar Coll.) Fig- 
ural aftereffects in kinesthesis: Effects of object 
width and repeated presentations. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 61, 51-56—For 6 Ss а figural aftereffect in 
kinesthesis was measured daily for 11 days, There 
is no figural aftereffect when inspection and test ob- 
jects are approximately the same width. The widths 
of the T-objects narrower than the I-object are under- 
estimated: the widths of T-objects wider than the 
I-object are overestimated. Over the 11-day period, 
Ss steadily increased their estimate of the width of 
all T-objects, but the figural aftereffect showed no 
change in size.—J. Arbit. 


5574. Johansson, G. Uppsala U., Sweden) 
Bewegungsnachbild nach Einzebreisung. [Dura- 
tion of motion aftereffect after single-stimulation 
(MAE).] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 81-92.—The dura- 
tion of motion aftereffect after single stimulation 
(MAE) was investigated as a function of stimulus 
time and of extension of proximal stimulus motion. 
6 Ss took part in the investigation. The main results 
were: (a) MAE duration varies with changes in 
time-space. (b) According to the results obtained 
from 5 Ss the equation R — clog S is valid for this 
relationship. (c) It seems probable that the length 
of proximal motion track and not the duration of 
motion stimulation is the main active stimulus factor 
(data from 1 S). (English & French summaries)— 
H. 1. Priester. 

5575. Kohler, L, & Pissarek, T. (Inst. Experi- 
mental Psychology, Innsbruck, Austria) Brillen- 
versuche zur Vertikalentáuschung. [Experiments 
on vertical-horizontal illusion.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 
5, 117-140.—The present stage of the theory of ver- 
tical-horizontal illusion (УТ) is surveyed. 2 experi- 
ments follow. (а) Glasses with an artificially 
changed visual field were worn for a certain length 
of time. No influence upon VT could be observed, 
(b) Astigmatic glasses were worn which produced 
an asymmetry of vertical to horizontal extensions. 
Far reaching results upon the amount of VT were 
found for the longer such test glasses were worn, 
VT may be reversed (for short periods )—with the 
naked eye after removal of glasses—into an opposite 
illusion. These results lead to a hypothesis on the 
possible effects of a natural asymmetry of the repre- 
sentation of length in the retinal image as is forcibly 
caused by perspective. (English & French sum- 
maries)—H. J. Priester. т 

76. Kristof, Walter. (Gutenbergstr. 18, Mar- 
ШО ОК. Germany) Ein Umschlag der Her- 
ingschen Táuschung bei Abwandlung der Vorlage. 
[An inversion of Hering's illusion with change of 
the pattern.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 68- 
75——Hering's illusion is explained as a far distance 
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effect of perspective. Changing the pattern slightly 
changes the perspective; the illusion is inverted, a 
near distance effect of the changed perspective.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 

5577. Malhotra, M. K. The dependence of the 
figural after-effects on the location of the stimuli 
in the visual field. Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 253-259. 
—tThe effect of the location of the stimuli in the 
visual field on the figural aftereffects is more impor- 
tant than that of the cortical satiation and the nega- 
tive afterimages. This brings out the strong depend- 
ence of the figural aftereffects on the location of the 
stimuli in the horizontal dimension of the visual 
field.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

55/8. Meade, Robert D. (Trinity Coll, Hart- 
ford) Time estimates as affected by need tension 
and rate of progress. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 173— 
177.—Тһеге was an inverse relationship between 
progress and time estimates but no relationship be- 
tween need tension and time estimates. The inter- 
action between the 2 independent variables was also 
insignificant—Author abstract. 

5579. Meili, R. . (Jungfraustr. 21, Gümlingen- 
Bern, Switzerland) ^ Überlegungen zur Mond- 
täuschung. [Some remarks concerning the moon 
illusion.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 154-166.—The au- 
thor’s remarks are based on the results of Schur’s 
experiments, on the available pertinent literature, and 
on his own observations. The problem is the moon 
illusion in connection with the stability of dimensions. 
In the moon illusion, largeness seems to be dependent 
on the organization of the field in which the estimated 
object is located. If the moon leaves the well organ- 
ized field, then it appears to become smaller. The 
organization of the perceptual field cannot be deter- 
mined objectively; all we can do is to determine the 
field phenomenally. (English & French summaries) 
—H. J. Priester. 

5580. Morant, R. B., & Mikaelian, H. H. Inter- 
field tilt after-effects. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 
95-98.—"After-effects resulting from the inspection 
of a tilted line have generally been assumed to be 
restricted to the locus of the visual field corresponding 
to the part of the retina stimulated. The results of 
an experiment, utilizing 6 Ss . . . indicate that this 
assumption is not tenable. Exposure to a tilted line 
located to one side of the median vertical of the 
visual field . . . affects the apparent position of a line 
subsequently presented to the other side of the median 
vertical. . . . Implications . . . for the interpretation 
of . . . the literature and for the use of the split-field 
technique . . . are briefly discussed."—C. H. Ammons. 


5581. Morant, Ricardo B., & Mistovich, Mildred. 
Tilt after-effects between the vertical and hori- 
zontal axes. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 75-81.— 
“Following exposure to a luminescent field of tilted 
lines in an otherwise dark room, a luminescent field 
of lines objectively oriented to the vertical or hori- 
zontal axis appeared tilted to 12 Ss participating 
under controlled conditions. Analogous intra-axial 
and inter-axial after-effects were reported for ex- 
posures to a field of lines tilted from the horizontal 
axis. The degree of effect following exposure to the 
near-vertical tilted field was . . . approximately 
equivalent to the degree of effect following exposure 
to the near-horizontal tilted field. Overall, the degree 
of inter-axial after-effect was . . . significantly smaller 
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than the degree of intra-axial after-effect. A brief 
discussion suggested that these results which essen- 
tially corroborate Gibson’s findings are (a) not 
readily deducible from the Koehler and Wallach 
‘satiation’ theory and (b) are not equivalent to the 
results obtained by Wertheimer and Asch and Witkin 
in the tilted-mirror experiments."—C. Н. Ammons, 

5582. Nagatsuka, Yasuhiro. (Tohoku U., Sen- 
dai, Japan) Kagen undo oyobi jido undo ni oyo- 
bosu shintaiteki kincho no koka ni tsuite: H, 
Werner riron ni kansuru jikkenteki kento. [On 
the effect of observing body condition upon apparent 
movement and autokinetic movement.]  Tohoku J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 2, 173-182—“The minimum dis- 
tance between the 2 lights which elicits apparent 
movement significantly increased following a period 
of restriction of body motion and tended to decrease 
following an exercise. The amount of autokinetic 
movement was greater when S was standing than 
[when he] was lying down. The autokinetic move- 
ment was in the direction of the head rotation but... 
[the] opposite of lifting a weight. These findings 
were, in general, in agreement with the prediction 
based on the sensory-tonic field theory. The concept 
of ‘tonus’ was criticized.” (27 ref., English sum- 
mary)—S. Ohwaki. 

5583. Natadze, R. (State U. Tbilisi, Georgia, 
USSR) Emergence of set on the basis of imagi- 
nal situations. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 237-245. 
—To induce and study an experimental set estab- 
lished on the basis of a conceived, but not perceived, 
situation, Ss were asked—in a series of experiments— 
to imagine that they were lifting a heavy object with 
one hand and a light object with the other or that 
they were grasping a large ball with one hand and 
a small ball with the other. The resulting set mani- 
fested itself, as predicted, in the subsequent perception 
of objectively equal objects as being unequal.—C. M. 
Franks. 

5584. Ono, Akio. (Scientific Police Research 
Inst, Tokyo, Japan) Inga kankei no chikaku ni 
tsuite no kenkyu. [An investigation of the percep- 
tion of causal relations.] Tohoku J. exp. Psychol, 
1960, 2, 164-172.—Using simple mechanical appara- 
tus 2 experiments were carried out. Results were as 
follows: (a) the causal relation was perceived УА 
the 5 as the function of time, (b) “induction effect 
and “launching effect” were reported in Ss’ intro- 
spections, (с) previous observations of cause ап 
effect affected the time for perceiving the causal 
relation, but (d) suggestion had no effect. "In con- 
clusion, the impression of causality is primarily & 
perceptual affair which immediately comes from the 
stimulus condition without empirical factors, and sec- 
ondarily is mediated by imagery.” (English sum- 
mary )—S. Ohwaki. ) 

5585. Oyama, T., & Nakahara, J.-I. (Hokkaido 
U. Japan) [The effects of lightness, hue, and p 
on apparent transparency.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 
36, 35-47.— This is a continuation of previous stu ШЕ 
of the phenomenon of apparent transparency using 
cross with upper and lower arms of black, right ‘eA 
left arms of white, and center portion of grey. Wie Е 
Ss are instructed to fixate the center of the ПЕШ 
and report which of the arms appears to be in ро 
of the other, results indicate the relative dominos i 
of white over black when the center portion 15 1g! 
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grey and black over white when the center is dark 
grey. Neither the brightness of the surrounding 
field nor the area of the arms appeared to affect the 
results. Additional data are presented for a similar 
figure and also for the effect of the various primary 
colors. (English summary)—J. Lyons. 

5586. Piaget, Jean; Rutschmann, Jacques; Ma- 
talon, Benjamin. Recherches sur le dévelopment 
des perceptions. XXXVIII: Nouvelles mesures 
des effets de centration en présentation tachisto- 
scopique. [Research on the development of percep- 
tions: XXXVIII: New measures of the centering 
effects in tachistoscopic presentation.] Arch. Psy- 
chol., Geneve, 1959, 37, 140-1652 segments of a 
straight line are presented tachistoscopically to nor- 
mal subjects. The segments are not contiguous but 
constitute an extension of each other at various dis- 
tances. It was found that the centering error is a 
function of the distance between the central and 
peripheral segments of the line. The error decreases 
with the number of trials —H. C. Triandis. 


5587. Purcell, Kenneth. (Jewish National Home 
Asthmatic Children, Denver, Colo.) Some factors 
influencing variability and accuracy in a judgment 
task. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 61-67.—The present 
study investigated the relationship between accuracy 
and variability in judgment and the effect of the 
knowledge of results upon variability of estimations. 
Independent variables were knowledge of results vs. 
no knowledge, stimulus adequacy (3 conditions), and 
order of presentation of these 3 conditions. Depend- 
ent measures were standard deviation scores, error 
scores, and means. 60 Ss in groups of 5 were run 
through 100 estimates in each of the 3 stimulus con- 
ditions. The results indicated a significant negative 
correlation between variability and accuracy. It was 
also shown that even where differentiation of stimuli 
had a validity greater than chance, error was intro- 
duced since the differentiation was made on the basis 
of inadequate data. Knowledge of results signifi- 
cantly reduced variability of judgment. Order of 
presentation of stimulus conditions, on the other 
hand, did not affect variability of judgment—Author 
abstract, 


5588. Rausch, E. (U. Frankfurt, Germany) 

ber kinaesthetische Nachwirkungen. [On kin- 
esthetic aftereffects.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 232- 
247. —Tactile movement has aftereffects. The height 
of a stretched arm is underestimated if the arm was 
stretched before. Aftereffects can be observed only 
when, during the experiment, attention is concen- 
trated on the arm. Tactile distance estimates of 
Square-like objects result in aftereffects not only 
regarding the breadth, but also regarding the length. 

enth aftereffects are not as strong as breadth. Re- 
sults show that “figural” aftereffects not only depend 
Оп the conditions of stimulation, but also on the way 
of experiencing and behaving. (English & French 
Summaries) —H. J. Priester. 


5589. Rutschmann, Jacques. Note sur Jes as- 
pects psycho-physiologiques de la “centration” au 
tachistoscope: L’effet topographic. [A note on 
the psycho-physiological aspects of the tachistoscopic 
centration effect: The topographic effect.] Arch. 
Psychol., Geneve, 1959, 37, 166-179.—A discussion 
9f the physiological mechanisms that may furnish a 
basis for the explanation of centration effects is fol- 
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lowed by a hypothesis according to which “constancy 
of length” would obtain for long exposure durations. 
For short exposures the lack of constancy would be 
shown by constant, relative angular errors describing 
the matches, the error being independent of excen- 
tricity —H. C. Triandis. 


5590. Spigel, Irwin M. (Temple U.) The ef- 
fects of differential post-exposure illumination on 
the decay of a movement after-effect. J. Psychol., 
1960, 50, 209-210.—The after-effect to an exposure 
of an 8-inch rotating spiral is delayed (inhibited) by 
a period in the dark immediately following the ex- 
posure.—C. T. Morgan. 


5591. Spitz, H. H., & Lipman, R. S. Reliability 
and intercorrelation of individual differences on 
visual and kinesthetic figural aftereffects. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 159-166.—"Employing 154... 
Ss, the highest indexes of the test-retest reliability of 
individual differences on tests of visual and kines- 
thetic aftereffects were .73 and .74, respectively. 
None of the intercorrelations between scores on the 
two tests was significant, a finding which questions 
some general factor theories of brain processes. 
Using group averages, visual satiation had completely 
dissipated after a 5-min. rest, while over the same 
period of time only about half the kinesthetic satiation 
had dissipated. Although this greater persistence of 
kinesthetic satiation lowered a significant number of 
the aftereffect scores obtained upon retest 5 min. 
later, tentative evidence suggests that feedback, given 
immediately preceding the retest control trial, is 
capable of counteracting this effect."—C. H. Am- 
mons. 

5592. Wallace, Melvin, & Rabin, Albert I. (Sys- 
tems Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) 
Temporal experience. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 213- 
236.—To many Freudians the time sense is the result 
of frustrations, but the extensive literature (159 
titles) is not so simple. A fundamental distinction 
is that between time perception and time perspective. 
The latter is again variously conceived by many 
authors; some add time orientation, The authors 
effectively survey and criticise the literature. The 
time concept is said to be fully developed only at the 
age 13. “The distinction between filled and unfilled 
time may be in the mind of the E rather than in the 
S.” Little children think of the future rather than 
of the past. But 1 writer asserts that the past is 
more significant to them. The authors conclude that 
the precise relationship between perception and per- 
spective is in need of empirical and experimental 
underpinning.—M. F. Meyer. 


(See also Abstracts 5730, 6249, 6333, 6423, 
7033, 7279) 


VISION 


5593. Aoki, Tamio. O EAT aea) Shun- 
kan roshutsu teki ni teiji sareta shigekigo ni tai- 
suru ninchi zen hanno ni tsuite. [Prerecognition 
responses to tachistoscopically presented words.] 
Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 2, 140-145.—3 classes 
of stimulus words were used: (a) unpleasant words 
which are usually avoided in polite social conversa- 
tion, (b) similar words which are structurally similar 
to the unpleasant words, and (c) neutral words 
which are equated in difficulty of recognition but 
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different in the structure from the similar ones. The 
recognition thresholds, response latencies, and pre- 
recognition hypotheses of these stimuli were com- 
pared. “The results indicated that recognition . . . is 
not an all-or-none process but a gradient process. . . . 
Introspection of the Ss indicated that . . . the defense 
was a volitional process involving the response rather 
than the percept.” (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


55904. Barr, M. P, & McEwen, W. К. (San 
Francisco, Calif.) World list of current periodicals 
in ophthalmology, optics, and optometry. АМА 
Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 430-472.—269 periodicals 
are listed alphabetically by title in 2 sections: oph- 
thalmology and optics (233) vs. optometry (36). 
Appendices give titles arranged by country and other 
notes,—R. L. Sulzer. 


5595. Biersdorf, William R. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research, Washington, D. C.) The utility of 
the anterior lens Purkinje image as a measure of 
accommodation. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 352- 
362.—The reliability of measures of accommodation 
based on photographs of the Purkinje image is com- 
pared with that of measures obtained with a subjec- 
tive coincidence optometer. The reliability of the 
subjective coincidence optometer is somewhat higher. 
—E. G. Heinemann. 


5596. Campbell, F. W., & Westheimer, G. (U. 
Cambridge, England) Dynamics of accommoda- 
tion responses of the human eye. J. Physiol., 1960, 
151, 285-295.—“‘Accommodation measurements were 
obtained with a high-resolution, continuously record- 
ing infra-red optometer on six young emmetropic 
subjects when various focusing tasks were presented 
to them monocularly." The reaction time has an 
average value of 0.37 seconds. Single-sweep re- 
sponses are obtained during voluntary accommoda- 
tion; also when a step focusing task provides clues 
as to the level required. Time between onset of 
stimulus and beginning of steady accommodation level 
is about 1 sec. for single sweep responses and 2 sec. 
or more when the response has more than one phase. 
Responses to momentary optical defocusing and to 
simple harmonic defocusing follow each aspect of the 
stimulus. It is concluded that information about the 
state of focus may be assimilated during accommoda- 
tion and movements can be modified during their 
course,.—D. R Peryam. 


5597. Collins, William E. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Further studies of 
the effects of mental set upon vestibular nystag- 
mus. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 443. ii, 
21 p.—Ss were required to do mental arithmetic, 
make estimates of subjective velocity, reproduce dura- 
tions of sound stimuli, and assume a state of reverie 
during different test sessions while being rotated on 
a turntable. Duration and extent of nystagmus re- 
corded during rotation was least during the reverie 
state and greatest while doing mental arithmetic. It 
is concluded that a factor of alertness is important 
in maintaining nystagmus.—G. H. Mowbray. 


5598. DeMott, Donald W., & Davis, Thomas P. 
(U. Rochester) Entoptic scatter as a function of 
wavelength. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 495-496. 
—‘Tn a previously published article, the relationship 
between scatter and wavelength over the visible spec- 
trum was described. The present report deals with 
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an extension of these data into the ultraviolet and 
infrared.”—D, S. Blough. 

5599, Goldberger, Leo. (New York U.) Homo- 
geneous visual stimulation (Ganzfeld) and imag- 
ery. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 91-93.—Ss were 
exposed to a brief flash stimulus in a dark room in 
order to produce an afterimage. They had translucent 
cups placed over their eyes. Idioretinal phenomena 
in addition to some imagery was reported in Ss iso- 
lated in this way for 8 hours.—]V. B. Essman. 


5600. Holt, Robert R., & Goldberger, Leo. (New 
York U.) Personological correlates of reactions 
to perceptual isolation. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1959, No. 59-735. vi. 46 p.—14 male college fresh- 
men were put in isolation for 8 hr. without vision 
and with only white noise and were asked to lie 
quietly but to report their thoughts and feelings 
orally. Many psychological tests were given, and 
Q sort ratings were made by 2 Es. Most of the cor- 
relations between the tests and Q sorts with the 
adaptation to isolation "fell into two internally con- 
sistent, not significantly correlated patterns: an adap- 
tive and a maladaptive syndrome." The adaptive 
syndrome consisted of: (a) acceptance of one's pas- 
sive, feminine side; (b) intellectual flexibility, 
breadth, and richness; and (c) emotional freedom 
vs. emotional disturbance, constriction, or ungenu- 
iness. (36 ref.)—M. B. Mitchell. 

5601. Krauskopf, John; Cornsweet, T. N. & 
Riggs, L. A. (Brown U.) Analysis of eye move- 
ments during monocular and binocular fixation. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 572-578.—“The varia- 
tion in the vergence of the eyes over time was found 
to be of the same order of magnitude as the variation 
in position of the individual eyes, even though the 
lateral positions of the two eyes are somewhat cor- 
related. The drift and tremor of the two eyes are not 
correlated; the overall correlation is due to the sac- 
cadic movements. Saccades in one eye seem to be 
always accompanied by simultaneous saccades in the 
other eye which are almost always in the same direc- 
tion and about the same in size. The maintenance of 
binocular fixation does not seem to be dependent on 
a direct response to or sensing of vergence error. 
Rather, it appears to be dependent on the saccadic 
responses of the two eyes to their own fixation 
еггогѕ.”—Р. S. Blough. 3 

5602. Lichtenstein, M. Phenomenal simul 
taneity with irregular timing of components O 
the visual stimulus. Percept. mot. Skills., 1961, 12, 
47-60.—Ss were presented with continually cycling 
sequentially flashing dots with the task of increasing 
flash presentation rate from a random value to a point 
at which all flashes appeared to be "on" simultane- 
ously. The data indicated that subjective simul- 
taneity was reached at a presentation rate whic 
remained relatively constant regardless of the within- 
cycle temporal pattern used. The results were Si 
plained in terms of peripheral and cortical nea 
events and the overall visual system dynamic mode 
—W. B. Essman. 
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to report when its movement ceased.” The data 
supported the hypothesis, which states that “a stimu- 
lus traveling at high speed and for a relatively long 
duration produces a more definite perception of ve- 
locity than one traveling slowly and observed for a 
shorter period of time. Therefore, when the former 
stimulus suddenly is stopped, the resulting contrast 
of velocity is great and the response to it rapid, 
whereas when the latter stimulus is similarly stopped, 
the resulting contrast of velocity is slight and its 
perception therefore slower.”—D. 5, Blough. 


5604. ten Doesschate, G. (Soesterberg, Nether- 
lands) Vision in an empty field. Ophthalmologica, 
1960, 140, 322-332.—Some individuals accommodate 
slightly when looking at an empty field. “When the 
empty field is viewed through coloured glasses, the 
perception of chroma gradually diminishes and is 
often followed by a sensation of dark grey. . . . [and 
in two cases] periods of apparent darkness.” (Ger- 
man & French summaries)—C. T. Morgan. 


5605. Trezona, Patience W. (Cambridge U., 
London, England) The after-effects of a white 
light stimulus. J. Physiol, 1960, 150, 67-78.—4 
aftereffects of monocular white light stimulation are 
defined: (a) light aftereffects where the field is re- 
placed by an area of the same size and shape as the 
stimulus and is brighter than its surroundings, (b) 
after-colors—long lasting colored effects with many 
color changes, (c) after-blueness—continuous or 
intermittent bluish colors, and (d) after-blackness— 
same as (a) but the image is darker than the sur- 
roundings. Visual field size, exposure time, retinal 
position, and retinal illumination were varied to de- 
termine the effect on the incidence and particular 
characteristics of these phenomena.—D. R. Peryam. 


(See also Abstracts 5554, 5844, 5918, 7298, 
7318, 7322) 


Space & Object Perception 


5606. Bartley, S. Howard, & DeHardt, Doris C. 
(Michigan State U.) A further factor in deter- 
mining nearness as a function of lateral orienta- 
tion in pictures. J. Psychol, 1960, 50, 53-57.— 
Using a psychophysical matching procedure with 
prints and their mirror-images as employed in some 
Of the previous studies of this series, it was deter- 
mined that distant objects do not differ in their 
phenomenal distance whether on the right or the 
left side of the field. It had been previously found 
that foreground objects did differ in this respect. 
When objects were on the left they seemed nearer 
than when on the right—Author abstract. 


5607. Bartley, S. Howard, & DeHardt, Doris C. 

Michigan State U.) Phenomenal distance in 
Scenes with independent manipulation of major 
and minor items. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 315-322.— 

Orresponding items in 2 prints were matched for 
phenomenal distance. The item involved directly in 
this procedure was a small block occupying only a 
small portion of the overall scene. Another item 
Occupying a large portion of the scene was involved 
indirectly. Both types of items were shifted in hori- 
zontal position. The small item was placed either 
in the left, middle, or right portion of the scene. The 
large item was shifted only from left to right by using 
the mirror image of the original scene. The effect 
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of the position of the major item upon the minor 
(small) item was determined. A previous finding 
that items look closer when on the left than when 
on the right was confirmed, but with qualifications 
having to do with the location of the major item, 
when the test item was the minor one. These and 
previous findings provide for a field description of 
phenomenal distance.—Author abstract. 


5608. Gogel, Walter C. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Perceived frontal size as a 
determiner of perceived binocular depth. J. psy- 
chol, 1960, 50, 119-131.—The process by which a 
binocular disparity is translated into a perceived depth 
interval is studied. It is proposed that S perceives a 
binocular depth interval to be some multiple of the 
frontal extent of an adjacent object. The adjacent 
object then becomes the yardstick which translates 
binocular disparity to a perceived extent, It is hy- 
pothesized that perception of absolute distance is not 
necessary in order for this process to occur. In an 
experiment involving different frontal sizes of the 
same familiar objects results indicate that perceived 
depth associated with constant binocular disparity in- 
creased as retinal size of objects decreased. This 
result cannot be explained by a change in perceived 
absolute distance but is consistent with an equation 
which predicts apparent depth extent as a function of 
(a) a S constant, (b) ratio of perceived to retinal 
size of frontal extents in vicinity.—G. E. Rowland. 


5609. Gogel, Walter C. (USA Medical Research 
Lab. Fort Knox, Ky.) The perception of a depth 
interval with binocular disparity cues. J. Psychol., 
1960, 50, 257-269.—This study applied a previously 
developed hypothesis to the problem of the perceptual 
duplication of a depth interval at different distances 
from 0 using binocular disparity cues. Both frontal 
size judgments and judgments of depth intervals were 
obtained in a situation in which there was a variety 
of cues for the perception of absolute distance. How- 
ever, the only cue supporting the perception of the 
depth interval was that of binocular disparity. As 
expected, the amount of depth interval required at 
one distance to perceptually duplicate a given depth 
interval at another distance was directly proportional 
to the distances. It is asserted that this relation 
between physical distance and the perception of a 
depth interval is dependent upon an O constant and 
the amount of frontal size constancy present.—Author 
abstract. 

5610. Gogel, Walter C. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The perception of shape 
from binocular disparity cues. J. Psychol., 1960, 
50, 179-192.—Shape judgments were investigated 
with respect to a 3 dimensional object defined as a 
frontal componet and an adjustable depth component. 
18 Os adjusted the depth component to appear equal 
to the frontal (width) component as 3 distances. 
Only binocular disparity cues supported the depth 
component whereas the apparent distance position of 
this 3 dimensional object was supported by a number 
of cues. The magnitude of the depth component re- 
quired in order to appear equal to the frontal width 
increased linearly with distance. This result was 
predicted from a theoretical position which empha- 
sizes the significance of the relational characteristics 
of retinal stimuli. In agreement with this point of 
view an О constant was postulated and was found to 
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be substantiated by the experimental results—Author 
abstract. 

5611. Harker, G. S., Meketon, M. J. & Elder, 
D. (USA Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) 
Two stereoscopic measures of cyclorotation of 
the eyes. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 419. 
ii, 16 p.—"An unsuspected, rapid, cyclorotational ad- 
justment of the eyes to fixational stimulation was 
identified through the use of two stereoscopic meas- 
ures of the myologic cyclophoria of a number of 
observers. The two measuring configurations dif- 
fered in the presence or absence of a peripheral circle 
as part of the visual stimulation. The perceptual 
task with each differed as well, though the assumed 
mechanism and rationale of measurement was the 
same. The tasks offer the possibility for experimental 
study of factors influencing the perceived binocular 
vertical independent of stereoscopic correspondence.” 
—G. H. Mowbray. 

5612. Held, R., & Bossom, J. (Brandeis U.) 
Neonatal deprivation and adult rearrangement: 
Complementary techniques for analyzing plastic 
sensory-motor coordinations. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 33-37.—Adult human Ss viewed 
their environments through prisms that optically re- 
arrange the retinal images and induce errors in visual 
direction-finding. Experimental procedures showed 
that full and exact compensation for these errors 
requires gross bodily movement and, more specifically, 
self-produced movement for prolonged periods of ex- 
posure under otherwise natural conditions.—J. M. 
Havlena. 


5613. Krampen, Martin, & Toch, Hans H. 
(Michigan State U.) The determination of per- 
ceived movement direction. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 
271-278.—The study explored the effect of directional 
connotation of stimulus figures on the perceived direc- 
tion of apparent movement. Stimulus designs ranged 
from a symmetrical figure through various states of 
“arrowness,” to a complete arrow design. These fig- 
ures were presented in “ascending” or “descending” 
order to a total of 68 Ss. The presentation induced 
symmetrical stroboscopic movement toward a center 
figure. The effect of directional connotation was 
gauged as the extent to which the right or left move- 
ment could be induced to predominate if the stimulus 
figure “pointed” right or left. Complete arrows suc- 
ceeded in determining movement direction, whereas 
incomplete arrows were much less successful. The 
“descending” series (starting with the complete 
arrow) was more effective than the “ascending” 
series (which began with the symmetrical stimulus). 
This fact appeared to be a function of 2 different 
kinds of set. These were discussed in the analysis 
of the data.— Author abstract. 


5614. Krendel Ezra S., & Wodinsky, Jerome. 
(Franklin Inst., Philadelphia, Pa.) Search in an un- 
structured visual field. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
50, 562-568,—Time to detect a target in an unstruc- 
tured visual field was measured and the results dis- 
cussed with reference to a mathematical model de- 
rived by the authors. “The four targets were circu- 
lar and intercepted angles of 4.8’, 13’, 24’, and 46’. 
Four search areas which measured 0.011, 0.084, 0.26, 
and 0.48 sterad, and four values of background lumi- 
nance 0.01, 0.1, 1.0, and 124 ft-L were employed. 
Four contrasts were used for each of the 16 target 
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size and background luminance.conditions. These 
contrasts were generally at least twice the 95% 
threshold contrast." The mean time to detection for 
each of the 64 experimental conditions is summarized 
in tabular form.—D. S. Blough. 


5615. Luria, Saul M., & Schwartz, Ira. (USN 
Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Visual 
acuity under red vs. white illumination. USN 


Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, 19(1, Whole No. 326). 
iii, 8 p.—Central visual acuity was measured at each 
of 3 photopic levels with red and white light for 
3 Os. The light levels for red and white were 
equated by flicker photometry. Acuity was tested 
with a series of 5 checkerboard targets. There was 
little difference between results with red and white 
light. The small decrease in acuity under red light 
was considered of negligible importance.—J. L. 
Brown. 

5616. Müller, Kurt. (Mertonstr. 17, Frankfurt/ 
Main, Germany) Die Beziehungen zwischen wahr- 
genommenen und objektiven Geschwindigkeiten 
von Translationsbewegungen. [Relationships be- 
tween perceived and objective velocities of trans- 
ferred movements.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 39-67.—85 Ss adjusted a moving light to the mov- 
ing of a standard light (velocity 10-130 cm/sec) so 
that it seemed either half or double as fast as the 
standard. Sagittal and frontal movements over a 
range of 2 m. were studied. The general tendency 
to underestimate high and overestimate low velocities 
was consistent, Velocity scales were constructed.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 

5617. Ohwaki, Sonoko. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan) Kikagakuteki sakushi zukei no zanzo ni 
tsuite. [On the afterimage of geometrical illusion.] 
Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 2, 161-163.—5 kinds 
of geometrical illusion in which the part to be com- 
pared was red were used as stimulus, and the size of 
the afterimage of the red part was measured. It was 
found that the size of the afterimage corresponds not 
to the physical size but rather to the phenomenal size 
of the stimulus. The origin of the afterimage was 
discussed and the findings were explained in terms of 
the retinal theory of geometrical illusions —S. 
Ohwaki. 

5618. Onizawa, Tadashi, & Konno, Taiko. Sen 
zukei no mieno nagasa ni oyobosu wakugum! no 
ökisa no eikyo ni tsuite. [Function of frame size 
on perceived length of a line.] Tohoku J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 2, 145-151.—The standard stimulus was 
a line of 5 cm. and the framework was a square © 
various sizes. (a) The apparent length of the stand- 
ard line to which a square frame was attached was 
longest when the frame was close to the line. 

The apparent length of the standard line was longest 
when the frame attached to the variable line was close 
to the variable line. “. . . the position of the ver 
line of the square frame which was drawn between t |, 
standard and variable stimuli affects the apparent 
length of the line.” (English summary.)—S- 
waki. th 
5619. Roelofs, C. Otto. Convergence and дер 
perception. Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 193-217.—Ex ES 
central or relative localization is based on tend 
between the adjustment impulses induced by op 
in the environment, and egocentral or absolute bee 
zation is based on the tensions between the re 
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gaze tonus and the adjustment impulses. The same 
is believed true with regard to depth perception. 
Monocular optomotor reflexes exist, at least early in 
life. These transform into binocular reflexes by corti- 
cal binding, thus providing the basis of optic con- 
vergence innervation. The manifestations and limi- 
tations of optic depth localization are compatible with 
the possibilities and limitations of optic convergence, 
The Panum effect is explained by means of the 
physiological tension theory.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5620. Sato, Isao. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
Undo ni yotte okoru shikakuteki okuyuki koka ni 
kansuru kenkyü. [Ап investigation on the kinetic 
depth effect.] Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 2, 152- 
160.—Each stimulus figure was composed of 2 or 
more circles and turned on the fronto-parallel plane 
to the S. Perceived depth was reproduced on a scale 
by the S. Findings were as follows: (a) the kinetic 
depth effect occurred when Wallach’s “off-set” was 
greater than 0 but smaller than the sum of the radii 
of the circles, (b) the larger the off-set the greater 
was the amount of the depth effect, (c) the amount 
of the effect also varied with the viewing condition, 
(d) spontaneous reverse of the depth occurred in all 
figures. Theories on the kinetic depth effect were 
reviewed. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


5621. Singer, J. R. Electronic analog of the 
human recognition system. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 51, 61-69.—“This article describes a system for 
pattern recognition made up of electronic logic ele- 
ments which has many of the characteristics of hu- 
mans for recognizing patterns. In particular, the 
recognition is invariant for size and will tolerate a 
Specified amount of tilt or figure rotation.” —D. S. 
Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 6146, 6189, 6563, 6957, 
7288, 7294) 


Color Vision 


5622. Berk, Myles М. (U. Pittsburgh, School of 
Medicine) A critical evaluation of color perimetry. 
AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 966-977—To deter- 
mine whether differences in the size of the visual field 
Obtained with test objects lighted by different colors 
are due to color or to energy differences, 100 persons 
Were tested on a tangent screen. Each test included 
а color lighted object, a white of energy equal to the 
color, and a bright white. Peripheral field size ob- 
tained with green, blue, and equal white was similar. 

ed fields were smaller, and bright white gave larger 
fields.—R, L. Sulzer, 


5623. Collins, William E. (USA Medical Re- 
Search Lab. Fort Knox, Ky.) Luminosity func- 
tions of normal, deuteranomalous, and deuteran- 
optic subjects as determined by absolute threshold 
and CFF measurements. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
51, 202-206.—‘Absolute threshold data were collected 
using a 25-min field and CFF curves were determined 
for both 50-min and 100-min fields. The sensitivity 
relationships among the subjects differed markedly 
depending upon technique, flicker rate, and field size. 

е results seem to indicate that the flicker situation 
Provides a kind of information different from that 
obtained when absolute thresholds or visual acuities 
are studied.” —D, S. Blough. 
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5624. Ekman, G., Eisler, H., & Künnapas, T. 
Brightness scales for monochromatic light. Scand. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 41-48.—By means of a method 
of ratio estimation scale values were obtained for the 
subjective brightness of various physical intensities 
of monochromatic light of various wave lengths, In 
a 2nd experiment the scale was constructed by a 
method of magnitude estimation. The brightness 
functions were studied by plotting the scale values 
against stimulus intensity for each wave length. The 
2 experiments gave essentially the same results. It 
was shown: (a) brightness of monochromatic light 
is a power function of stimulus intensity. The ex- 
ponent is approximately % for all wave lengths. (b) 
Properties of the brightness functions can explain 
empirical relations between brightness, hue, and 
saturation—Journal abstract. 


5625. Graham, C. H., Sperling, Н. G., Hsia, Y., 
& Coulson, A. H. (Columbia U.) The determina- 
tion of some visual functions of a unilaterally 
color-blind subject: Methods and results. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 51, 3-32.—The normal eye of the S gives 
color mixture curves that are similar to those given 
by normal Ss. In her dichromatic eye she can match 
any wavelength in the spectrum with a combination 
of 2 primaries, 460 ти and 650 my. The normal eye 
of the S does not show defective hue discrimination. 
Hue discrimination thresholds in her color-blind eye 
are generally raised above their values in the normal 
eye. The S named the colors that she saw with her 
dichromatic eye in terms of colors she saw in her 
normal eye. Data on binocular color-matching sup- 
port the results of color naming.—Author abstract. 


5626. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo M. 
(New York U.) Opponent chromatic induction: 
Experimental evaluation and theoretical account. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 46-53.—"A color-match- 
ing technique was used to compare the chromatic 
responses to focal stimuli seen first in isolation and 
then in the presence of surrounding stimulus arrays 
of specified luminances and chromaticities and of 
various degrees of complexity. The results are ana- 
lyzed in terms of the chromatic response processes of 
the opponent-colors theory. Chromatic inductions 
are shown to decrease systematically with decreasing 
contiguity of focal and surround stimulus areas. 
For given degrees of contiguity, induced chromatic 
responses are shown to be opponent to but propor- 
tional in magnitude to the mean chromatic activities 
of the inducing field, and the constant of proportion- 
ality decreases as a function of decreasing contiguity. 
—D. S. Blough. 


5627. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll, Flush- 
ing) Color phenomena. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 
12, 10.—Green filters were used for the fused stereo- 
scopic presentation of a shadowed and unshadowed 
circle. The colors reported when the filter was used 
on the shadowed side, unshadowed side, and on both 
sides suggest that under these experimental condi- 
tions the complementary of green is not necessarily 
in the red range.—]V. B. Essman. 


5628. Volkmann, Frances C. & Engen, Trygg. 
(Brown U.) Three types of anchoring effects in 
the absolute judgment of hue. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 61, 7-17—“A framework of a definition and 
classification of judgment anchoring is presented and 
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experimental evidence -concerning two major types 
of anchoring, supplied stimulus and response anchors, 
is reported. Through the use of desaturated Munsell 
colors as stimuli and nonsense syllables of low mean- 
ingfulness as responses it was possible to obtain a 
more nearly anchorless experimental situation than 
has been used in previous experiments. . . . Thus one 
difference between stimulus anchoring and response 
anchoring may lie in the differential effects which 
they produce at adjoining points. Moreover, when 
an anchoring stimulus and an anchoring response 
were presented at different points but in the same 
situation, the effect of the anchoring stimulus was 
stronger.—Author summary. 


(See also Abstracts 5514, 5956) 


Visual Sensitivity 


5629. Bartley, S. Howard, & Nelson, Thomas M. 
(Michigan State U.) Certain chromatic and 
brightness changes associated with rate of inter- 
mittency of photo stimulation. J. Psychol., 1960, 
50, 323-332.— The delivery rate of an indefinite train 
of photic pulses ("flicker" stimulation) was manipu- 
lated to determine whether or not brightness and 
color varied as a function of rate. The photic source 
was a 50 c.p. lamp powered by storage batteries. 5 
different Wratten “color” filters were successively 
used to make the target spectrally selective. Com- 
parisons were made with the target steady as well as 
intermittent. It was found that both brightness and 
color changed as a function of rate. Not only did 
low rates produce marked changes in many cases, but 
changes also occurred in a narrow range above criti- 
cal flicker frequency with some of the filters. The 
different sensory results when using various parts 
of the spectrum were related to recent neurophysio- 
logical records of optic pathway activity in experi- 
ments also using spectral stimulation—Author ab- 
stract. 


5630. Bartley, S. Howard, & Nelson, Thomas M. 
(Michigan State U.) A further study of pulse-to- 
cycle fraction and critical flicker frequency. A 
decisive theoretical test. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
51, 41-45.—CFF was investigated as a function of 
intensity and pulse-to-cycle fraction. PCF varied 
from 0.02 to 0.98. The findings supported Bartley's 
supposition that "whereas short pulses in a given 
repetitive cycle would produce flicker and longer 
pulses would produce fusion, still longer ones would 
reintroduce flicker, and finally the longest ones would 
produce fusion." Further data suggested "that the 
very shortest pulses would produce fusion rather than 
flicker at some intensity levels."—D. S. Blough. 


5631. Boynton, Robert M., Sturr, Joseph F., & 
Mitsuo, Ikeda. (U. Rochester) Study of flicker 
by increment threshold technique. J. Opt. Soc. 

mer., 1961, 51, 196-201.—“Increment thresholds of 
a small test flash are measured with the flashes super- 
posed upon a flickering background stimulus. Instru- 
mentation is described that permits accurate temporal 
positioning of the test flash within the light-dark 
cycle of the background field, and allows rapid 
threshould measurements to be obtained for the test 
flash in any desired temporal position. It is found 
that the increment threshold rises with the light phase 
and falls with the dark and that this undulation in 
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threshold . . . persists even when the luminance of 
а 30-срз flickering background stimulus is made too 
low for the flicker to be perceptible.”—D. S. Blough. 

5632. Bridgman, C. S. (U. Wisconsin) Analy- 
sis of Wald's data on dark adaptation. J. Oft. Soc, 
Amer., 1961, 51, 240-241.— The view is expressed that 
thresholds during the “Purkinje interval" are deter- 
mined separately by rods or cones except for a brief 
"transition interval" during which rods and cones 
contribute together. The time at which this "transi- 
tional interval" occurs depends on the stimulus.— 
D. S. Blough. 

5633. Hanson, John A., Wulfeck, Joseph W., & 
Anderson, Edythe M. S. (Tufts U.) Studies on 
dark-adaptation: IV. Pre-exposure tolerance of 
the dark-adapted peripheral retina. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 50, 559-561—‘“Three temporal loca- 
tions: 2 deg, 6 deg, and 18 deg, were tested with a 
square l-deg test patch of 0.033 sec duration. Pre- 
exposure was to a centrally fixated circular field 
which subtended 55-deg diam. Monocular curves 
were obtained after pre-exposures of 0.01, 0.1, 1, 
and 10 ft-L each presented for 1 and 10 sec. All 
pre-exposure conditions resulted in some loss of sen- 
sitivity at the 2-deg location; pre-exposure combina- 
tions of 0.01 and 0.1 ft-L-sec resulted in little if any 
loss of sensitivity at the 6-deg and 18-deg locations.” 
—D. S. Blough. 


5634. Hyman, Aaron. (Aerospace Medical Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Apparatus for deter- 
mining critical fusion frequencies and other psy- 
chophysical functions in vision. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-129. 14 p.—An apparatus 
is described which may be used in study of critical 
fusion frequencies (CFF) of periodic visual stimuli, 
With minor modifications other visual functions may 
be studied. There is independent control of both 
target and surround for a number of stimulus char- 
acteristics. A monocular 52-min-of-arc circular fie 
of fluctuating light may be surrounded with an annu- 
lus of steady light if desired. The fluctuating light 
is created by 2 beams which are independently con- 
trollable with respect to spectral energy distribution, 
luminance, and time pattern. A Maxwellian field of 
view provides retinal illumination up to 107 trolands. 
—G. E. Rowland. 


5635. LaDriere, M. LaVerne. (Marymount Coll.) 
Variations in retinal quantal absorptions of the 
fovea as a function of wavelength and area. 
Psychol. 1961, 51, 213-232—This investigation was 
proposed primarily to study the foveal luminosity 
curve in quantal form. However, the known i 
of the stimulus area upon this function posed addi . 
tional issues involving foveal tritanopia with Sth 
fields and the basic area-intensity relationship. E 
apparatus consisted of the Fordham Colorimeter. 4» 
luminosity curves (5 each for the 5 concentric, ОШ 
trally located, and gradually increasing stim B 
fields) at 28 wavelengths across the visible sp 
were obtained from each of 2 Ss. Results in о 
ergs were converted into quanta per cone ratios 4 a 
applying corrections for energy losses due to the e 
eral ocular structures. The basic findings contain ie 
in this report include: a general presentation 0 
quantal luminosity function, the suggestion Er 
parameter of wavelength be considered in the а i 
intensity problem, and additional evidence for 
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existence of and a discussion of the possible causes 
of foveal tritanopia——Author abstract. 

5636. Lichtenstein, M., & Boucher, R. (USN 
Electronics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Minimum de- 
tectable dark interval between trains of percep- 
tually fused flashes. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 
461-466.—‘‘The length of this minimum interval Бе- 
tween such trains was an inverse function of both 
train duration and of pulse rate within the train. 
Trains longer than a critical duration of 70 or 80 
msec did not further decrease the dark interval dura- 
tion. Also, an It — k law is approximated in that 
any constant amount of light energy in the fused 
trains, regardless of its time distribution within the 
critical duration, produces a constant value of mini- 
mum detectable dark time between trains. Results 
are discussed in relation to action of light quanta in 
the stimulus, neural summation, and neural latency 
changes."—]D. S. Blough. 

5637. Luria, S. M. (USN Medical Research Lab., 
New London, Conn.) Accommodation and scotopic 
visual acuity. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 214- 
219.—"Changes in scotopic acuity as a function of 
varying states of natural accommodation have been 
measured with targets at various distances and lu- 
minances. Results for two observers showed that the 
amounts of negative accommodation needed to pro- 
duce maximum acuity increased with decreasing 
luminance or increasing target distance at a constant 
luminance. The amount of natural negative accom- 
modation needed for maximum acuity was much less 
than has been found with the use of spectacles and 
natural accommodation for infinity. There appeared 
to be a critical luminance level at which changes in 
accommodation produced minimal changes in acuity.” 
—D, S. Blough. 

5638. Mandelbaum, Joseph, & Nelson, Elliot. 
(State U. New York) Rod activity at photopic 
intensities. АМА Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 402-408. 
—Apparent saturation of colors viewed at low light 
levels was measured to indicate rod activity above the 
cone threshold with 2 observers. For several colors 
Tod sensation predominates at brightnesses imme- 
diately above the cone threshold (CT). At 10 times 
and even at 100 times that threshold, rod sensation is 
large, but at 1000 times the CT, the rod and cone cells 
Seem to play an approximately equal role in the total 
brightness sensation. At 10,000 times the CT the 
cone cells dominate the picture.—R. L. Sulzer. 


5639. Middleton, W. E. Knowles, & Wyszecki, 
Visual thresholds in the retinal periphery 
for red, green, and white signal lights. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 54-56.—Thresholds for red, green, 
and white lights were determined at a number of 
retinal positions ranging in 5° steps from 50° on the 
nasal side of the fixation point to 90° on the temporal 
Side. This series of measurements was taken at 
angular elevations of 0°, +30°, and —30°. Findings 
showed consistently higher thresholds for red than 
for White and green, the difference increasing WI 
orizontal angle. Threshold for green were slightly 
lower than those for white light, and this difference 
did not vary with horizontal angle, but was con- 
Sistently larger at elevations of +30° and —30° than 
at 0* —D. S. Blough. 
5640. Mücher, H. 


(Bergische Landstr. 2, Düssel- 
dorf-Grafenberg, Germany) 


Uber die Abhangigkeit 
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der visuellen Verschmelzungsfrequenz von leichter 
geistiger Arbeit. [On the interdependence of the 
flicker-fusion frequency and easy mental work.] Psy- 
chol. Beit., 1960, 4, 530—543.— The effects of stress 
due to mental work (30 minutes doing sums sensu 
Kraepelin) were: a decrease of the flicker-fusion fre- 
quency, a decrease in the difference between ascend- 
ing and descending flicker-fusion values and a 
decrease of the interindividual variation. The flicker- 
fusion frequency was regarded as being an indicator 
of central psychophysiological stress and activity 
adaptability. (16 ref., English & French summaries) 
—H. J. Priester. 

5641. Nachmias, Jacob.  (Swarthmore Coll.) 
Meridional variations in visual acuity and eye 
movements during fixation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 569-571.—'" An attempt was made to evaluate 
the contribution of eye movements to meridional var- 
iations, іп visual acuity. The threshold background 
luminance was determined for the detection of a fine 
wire at different orientations and exposure durations. 
In addition, eye movements were recorded under com- 
parable conditions in order to ascertain the magnitude 
of relative motion that retinal images of such wires 
undergo due to eye movements. It was found that 
acuity varies as a function of line orientation in a 
similar manner with all exposure durations, Differ- 
ences in the effect of line orientation with different 
exposure duration appear to be unrelated to the varia- 
tions in retinal image motion due to eye movements 
during fixation."—D. S. Blough. 

5642. Smythies, J. R. (Cambridge U., London, 
England) The stroboscopic patterns. III. Fur- 
ther experiments and discussion. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1960, 51, 247-255.—In 2 previous papers (see 34: 
2502, 7028) an account was given of the phenomenol- 
ogy of the dark and bright phases of the subjective 
sensory patterns evoked by illuminating the retina 
with an intermittent stimulus, The present paper 
considers the relevant parameters that affect these 
patterns and the various hypotheses about their 
origin.—C. M. Franks. 

5643. Wald, George. (Harvard U.) Participa- 
tion of rods and cones in visual responses: Reply 
to the comments of C. S. Bridgman. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 241-243.—(see 35: 5632) ",.. 
though circumstances certainly exist in which Dr. 
Bridgman's distinction between a transition and the 
Purkinje interval is valid and applicable, the transi- 
tion interval is not as yet rigorously defined, and is in 
general broader than he has assumed. It includes 
considerable portions of both dark adaptation and 
spectral sensitivity. Probably the same can be said 
for any other visual property measured in retinal 
areas that contain both rods and cones."—D. S. 


Blough. e MUR: 

644. Wertheimer, G. (Ohio State U.)  Modu- 
idet thresholds for sinusoidal light distributions 
on the retina. J. Physiol., 1960, 152, 67-74.—By а 
method based on Young's double-slit interference ex- 
periment, а retinal light distribution was created in 
which intensity varies sinusoidally with distance. 
This pattern was used to modulate а field of uniform 
retinal illumination (220 td and 555 mp wave-length) 
and minimum depth of modulation required for vis- 
ibility of fringes was measured at various spatial 
frequencies in 3 normal Ss. The average modulation 
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sensitivity curve when normalized is similar to the 
theoretical contrast transfer function of a perfect 
optical system like the eye's. Values for the absolute 
threshold for fringe resolution at 100% modulation 
ranged from 0.80 to 0.87 cycles/minute of arc.—D. R. 
Peryam. 


5645. Wulfeck, Joseph W., Johannsen, Dorothea 
E. & McBride, Patricia I. (Tufts U.) Studies on 
dark adaptation: III. Pre-exposure tolerance of 
the human fovea as measured by contrast sensi- 
tivity. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 556-558.— 
“Monocular measurements on two observers were 
made with a centrally fixated one-degree square test- 
patch against a surround 27? in diameter. First the 
contrast threshold was measured after 10 minutes of 
adaptation to brightnesses of 0.010, 0.10, and 1.0 ft-L. 
Then the course of adaptation was measured by the 
contrast threshold after pre-exposures which imme- 
diately followed the aforementioned adaptation bright- 
nesses. . . . The pre-exposures were 0.10, 1.0, and 
10 ft-L for 1, 10, and 100 sec. . . . Contrast threshold 
increased as background brightness increased апа... 
with increasing duration and brightness of pre-expo- 
sure above a critical value of 100 ft-L-sec."—D. S. 
Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 5881, 5946, 6229, 6235, 6933) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


5646. Amirov, R. Z. (Inst. Rhino-oto-laryngol- 
ogy, Moscow, USSR)  Trigeminal'naia trékhkom- 
ponentnaia metodika i zucheniia vyssheí nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti cheloveka. [Trigeminal, tri-component 
method of studying higher nervous activity in man.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel. 1960, 10, 468-472—A 
method is detailed which utilizes joint recording of 3 
aspects of a S's reaction to ammonia: (a) changes in 
respiration; (b) induced winking; and (c) verbal 
report of duration of odor, in order to provide data 
on the higher nervous activity of epileptics, stutterers, 
and hysterics. Each group yields its characteristic 
set of data.—I. D. London. 


5647. Engen, T. Effect of practice and instruc- 
tion on olfactory thresholds. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 10, 195-198.—"'Olfactory thresholds were meas- 
ured with a forced-choice method of limits, a method 
believed by some to be semantically better than phe- 
nomenological methods. The thresholds were appre- 
ciably lowered by practice for 5 Ss and even more by 
changes in S's criterion of discrimination. These two 
variables appear to be at least as important as the 
psychophysical method in the study of olfaction and 
probably in the other sense modalities too."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


5648. Engen, Trygg, & Pfaffmann, Carl. (Brown 
U.) Absolute judgments of odor quality. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 59, 214-219.—“A series of experi- 
ments were carried out to determine how well the 
human S can identify odor qualities by label (S’s own 
association to the odorant) with different kinds, in- 
tensities, and numbers of odorants. Informational 
analysis of these identifications yielded approximately 
4.0 bits. The results were influenced by variations in 
the sample of odor qualities but not appreciably by 
intensity characteristics of the odor qualities. The 
information transmitted for a combination of 1.5 bits 
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obtained for intensity earlier and the 4.0 bits obtained 
for quality did not exceed that for quality alone. The 
discussion of the results compared the span of ab- 
solute judgments in olfaction and other sense modal- 
ities with respect to unidimensional and multidimen- 
sional stimuli.”—Author summary. 


5649. Pangborn, Rose Marie. (U. California, 
Davis) Taste interrelationships. Food Res., 25, 
1960, 245-256.—Interrelationships among sucrose, 
citric acid, sodium chloride, and caffein were deter- 
mined by a method in which a standard suprathresh- 
old aqueous solution of 1 substance was matched for 
intensity against a series of concentrations of the 
same substance to which had been added subthreshold 
and threshold amounts of another substance. All data 
were obtained from the same 10 highly trained Ss. 
*In general, all compounds were found to reduce the 
intensity of each other. The most pronounced effect 
was the reduction of the sweetness of sucrose by citric 
acid and the reduction of the sourness of citric acid 
by sucrose." Increasing the sugar or acid content of 
fruit nectars decreased the accuracy with which 
judges could match the taste of a standard with a 
randomized series.—D. №, Peryam. 


(See also Abstracts 5557, 7346, 7349, 7350, 7351, 
7352) 


SoMESTHESIS 


5650. Brindley, G. S., & Merton, P. A. (Cam- 
bridge U., England) The absence of position sense 
in the human eye. J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 127-130.— 
Experiments on 4 Ss showed that they could not de- 
tect passive movements of one eye or of both together 
if conjunctival sacs were anaesthetized and visual 
clues excluded. Passive movements in one eye caused 
no reflex movement of the other. It is concluded that 
the eye has no position sense.—D. R. Peryam. 


5651. Deb, Subimal. Four-fold cutaneous sense- 
response of idiot subjects. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 
1960, 4, 81-84.—Out of a group of 56 Ss 26% had no 
reaction to warm stimulus, 21% to cold, 11% to pain, 
and 33% to pressure. 19% correctly responded to 
warm sensation out of 10 repetitions, 9% to cold, 29% 
to pain, and 10% to pressure.—U. Pareek. 


5652. Dietze, Alfred С. (Michigan State U.) 
Kinaesthetic discrimination: The difference limen 
for finger span. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 165-168.—11 
Ss judged lengths of aluminum rods around standards 
of 10 mm., 30 mm., and 50 mm. in a constant stimuli 
design. The stimuli were grasped between thumb an 
forefinger. A straight line fitted to the data allowed 
computation of probably errors, constant errors, and 
Weber fractions. Results, consistent with the only 
previous studies of finger span, showed remarkable 
accuracy in kinaesthetic discrimination by means 9) 
the fingers, and average Weber fraction of 1 0 
around standards of 50 mm. and 30 mm., and of 1/2 
around a standard of 10 mm. being obtained —Author 
abstract. 


5653. Graybiel, Ashton; Guedry, Fred E., John- 
son, Walter, & Kennedy, Robert. Adaptation to 
bizarre stimulation of the semicircular canals 
indicated by the oculogyral illusion. USN dee 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Prop. No. MR005. 52 
6001, Sub. 1, No. 53. 11 p.—Experiments were та 
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to determine the course of adaptation to the oculo- 
gyral illusion using estimates of the magnitude of this 
illusion produced by head and body movements. 4 
healthy male Ss 19-23 years of age were exposed to 
tilt in a specially constructed chair mounted in a 
rotating room built around the center of a human 
centrifuge. Determinations of the course of their 
adaptation to the oculogyral illusion were reported. 
Also compared were the effects of their voluntary 
head movements. The findings appear to have appli- 
cation to anticipated problems in manned orbiting 
satellites and to any rotating structure where person- 
nel will be exposed to angular velocities above 2.0 
rpm. (16 ref.)—L. Shatin. 


5654. Guedry, F. E., Collins, W. E., Sheffey, 
P. L., & Gall, K. J. (USA Medical Research Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) Perceptual and oculomotor re- 
actions to interacting visual and vestibular stim- 
ulation. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 463. 
ii, 22 p.—6 Ss were rotated under several conditions 
of visual stimulation. Following cessation of rota- 
tion, nystagmus was suppressed during 5 seconds of 
room illumination but recovered almost immediately 
in the ensuing dark interval. The subjective feeling 
of rotation remained inhibited. A small fixation light 
or large fixation field inhibited nystagmus but did not 
suppress the subjective response. Nystagmic and 
subjective reactions were found to diminish with re- 
peated rotation, (25 ref.) —G. Н. Mowbray. 


5655, Guedry, F. E., Jr, & Montague, E. К. 
(USA Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) 
Relationship between magnitudes of vestibular re- 
actions and effective coriolis couples in the semi- 
circular canal system. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1960, No. 456. ii, 30 p.—"When a human rider on a 
Totating structure rotates his head in a plane other 
than the plane of rotation of a structure, he perceives 
rotation in a plane approximately orthogonal to the 
other two. Subjects were rotated within the range 
0.2 to 1.6 rad./sec. and recordings were made of the 
angular velocity of the structure, head rotation rela- 
tive to the structure, vestibular nystagmus and sub- 
jective estimates of angular displacement and velocity. 
Results indicate that the magnitude of the effective 
resultant mechanical couples which develop in the 
Semicircular canal system due to coriolis accelerations 
are directly related to the magnitudes of the subjective 
and oculomotor aspects of the vestibular reactions. 

hanges in spatial orientation provide an estimate of 
the magnitudes of errors to be anticipated in pilots 
exposed to this source of vertigo." (35 ref.) —G. H. 

owbray, 


5656. Hawkes, Glenn R. (Ed.) (USA Medical 
Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Symposium on 
Cutaneous sensitivity. USA Med. Res. Lab. Кер. 
1960, No. 424. ii, 165 p.—Progress toward answer- 
ing basic theoretical questions regarding cutaneous 
Sensory phenomena and mechanisms are discussed. 
D. R. Kenshalo and J. P. Nafe report on the receptive 
Capacities of the skin. W. R. Uttal discusses the 
neural coding of somesthetic sensation from a psycho- 
Physical and a neurophysiological standpoint. The 
influence of inhibition on the sensation pattern of the 
skin and the eye is reported by С. von Békésy. F. N. 
Ones describes some subjective magnitude functions 
9r touch. The feasibility of cutaneous communica- 
Чоп systems and the problems connected with their 
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development are discussed in detail by В. von Н. 
Gilmer, L. W. Gregg, W. C. Howell, E. A. Alluisi, 
J. F. Hahn, C. E. Sherrick, and С. R. Hawkes.— 
G. H. Mowbray. 


5657. Hawkes, Glenn R. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab. Ft. Knox, Ky.) Information trans- 
mitted via electrical cutaneous stimulus duration. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 293-298.—The number of pos- 
sible absolute identifications of electrical cutaneous 
stimulus durations was investigated. 1 group of Os 
identified stimuli equally spaced by jnd’s. Another 
group was presented stimuli equally spaced by data 
from direct estimates of apparent duration. The slope 
of a line fitted to direct estimate data was 1.19. The 
amount of information transmitted by the 2 groups 
was not significantly different. The channel capacity 
of 1.27 bits was reached with use of 3 stimulus dura- 
tions. It is concluded that choice between these 2 
scaling procedures will not affect information trans- 
mission.—Author abstract. 


5658. Hawkes, Glenn R, & Warm, Joel S. 
(USA Medical Research Lab. Ft. Knox, Ky.) AT 
for electrical cutaneous stimulation. J. Psychol., 
1961, 51, 263-271.—Differential discrimination of the 
duration of electrical cutaneous stimulation was in- 
vestigated as a function of the intensity level and 
duration of the standard, as well as the possible effect 
of varying rate or time of stimulus onset or offset, 
With a standard duration range of 0.5-1.5 sec., AT/R 
was significantly affected by the standard duration 
and intensity level. No other effects were significant. 
The findings are interpreted as supporting the “inte- 
grated intensity" theory of Holway and Hurvich, 
Poor discrimination results from use of weak stimulus 
intensities or very brief durations (0.5 sec. or less). 
It is concluded that use of electrical cutaneous stimuli 
for signaling purposes should consider the dependence 
of discrimination on both intensity and duration — 


Author abstract. 


5659. Renfrew, S., & Melville, I. D. (Royal In- 
firmary, Glasgow, Scotland) The somatic sense of 
space (choraesthesia) and its threshold. Brain, 
1960, 83, 93-112.—"A distinction is drawn between 
dermal space feeling and touch feeling on the basis of 
introspection. Space is divided into a plane parallel 
to the skin surface and one perpendicular to it. Sev- 
eral methods of measuring thresholds of space feeling 
are described. The results reveal that there is a con- 
stant threshold for each plane depending on the region 
tested and that the depth threshold is roughly a third 
of the surface threshold. A distinction is drawn, on 
the basis of the results, between Space Feeling and 
Touch Feeling Discrimination. There is no correla- 
tion between them except that surface space feelings 
determine the threshold for Touch Feeling Discrim- 
ination. Differences between dermal space feeling 
and touch feeling are discussed on the basis of intro- 
spection, experiments on normal people and clinical 
study. The problem of the anatomical and physiolog- 
ical basis of space feeling is discussed. Dermal space 
sense and joint sense are combined to form the 
Somatic Sense of Space, called choraesthesia. It is 
suggested that dyschoraesthesia is the sensory coun- 
terpatt of paresis.” —Author summary. 


Abstracts 5559, 5861, 5876, 5877, 5997. 
(See also Abs Bos, 1297) У 7 
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HEARING 


5660. Burrows, Alan A. (Douglas Aircraft Co., 
El Segundo, Calif.) Acoustic noise: An informa- 
tional definition. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2, 163-168.— 
It is postulated that unwanted sound or noise is “that 
auditory stimulus or stimuli bearing no informational 
relationship to the presence or completion of the im- 
mediate task.” The definition is partially supported 
by an experiment in which sound was: absent, con- 
tinuously present, randomly intermittent, switched on 
for 0,5 sec. by commission of an error, or switched 
off for 0.5 sec. by commission of an error. Several 
sound levels were investigated. Results were sugges- 
tive but not entirely conclusive; therefore, the author 
regards the experiment as preliminary rather than 
critical.—J. M. Christensen. 


5661. Craig, James H., & Jeffress, Lloyd A. (U. 
Texas) Why Helmholtz couldn't hear monaural 
phase effects. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 884— 
885.— This note reports that interstimulus interval is 
a critical variable in the perception of monaural phase 
effects and suggests that because of Helmholtz's un- 
wieldy instrumentation his interstimulus interval was 
longer than optimum duration.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


5662. Fletcher, John L., & Riopelle, Arthur J. 
USA Medical Research Lab. Fort Knox, Ky.) 
rotective effect of the acoustic reflex for impul- 

sive noises. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 401— 
404.—24 Ss were exposed to 100 rounds of machine- 

m fire, both with and without a pre-exposure to a 

000-cps tone for activating the acoustic reflex. Pre- 
and postfiring audiograms taken under both condi- 
tions were compared to determine temporary thresh- 
old shifts. Shifts obtained with the reflex-activating 
tone were found to be significantly smaller than those 
obtained in its absence.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


5663. Meyer, Max F. (3939 Loquat, Miami, Fla.) 
Temporal irregularity of excitations: How much 
is accepted by the brain for reporting pitch? /. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 391-393.—"For many 
years the only obstacle standing in the way of credit- 
ing the theory of the hydraulic-cochlea model . . . as 
a hypothetical ‘theory of hearing’ has been the notion 
that the brain reports a pitch to consciousness only 
when it receives excitations from the auditory sense 
organ in strictest temporal regularity. The test of 
this notion has now been accomplished by experiment- 
ing with a siren—and the obstacle has been removed.” 
—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5664. Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center, Bedford, Mass.) Temporal sampling 
parameters of interaural noise correlations. /. 
Acoust. Soc, Amer., 1960, 32, 795-799.—"The prime 
determinant of [7 trained Ss] performance is the total 
integrated duration of the noise samples, irrespective 
of the other temporal parameters. Within the restric- 
tion of a constant integrated duration, superior per- 
formance is attained with an interval of about 2 msec. 
between successive brief noise samples.” Results in- 
dicate that “the auditory system requires a certain 
total amount (duration) of information regardless of 
its temporal distribution for a relevant discrimina- 
tion.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5665. Sommers, Ronald K., Meyer, William J., & 
Fenton, Ann K. (Speech & Hearing, Armstrong 
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County, Pa.) Pitch discrimination and articula- 
tion. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 56-60.—65 school 
children having articulation errors on either r or s 
were matched with a comparable group of normally- 
speaking Ss on the basis of IQ, sex, and grade. The 
pitch subtest of the Tilson-Gretsch Music Test was 
administered to each S following standard procedures, 
Those with errors were found to be poorer in mean 
pitch discrimination than normals. No differences 
were found between the r group and the s group, 
The matching variables of IQ, sex, and grade were 
found to be ineffective in increasing the precision of 
the experimental design.—M. F. Palmer. 


5666. Zwislocki, J. (Syracuse U.) Theory of 
temporal auditory summation. J. Acoust. Soc, 
Amer., 1960, 32, 1046-1060.—“А theory of temporal 
auditory summation is developed and applied to the 
threshold of audibility for various temporal patterns 
of pulses and sinusoidal vibrations. The theory is 
based on the assumption of an expotential decay of 
neural excitation and, for the threshold of audibility, 
it includes only one time constant. Various factors 
that may affect temporal auditory summation are dis- 
cussed. It is shown that the same theory applies to 
muscle contractions.” (47 ref.)—4. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 5553, 6002, 7275, 7281) 


Measurements 


5667. Chase, Richard Allen; Sutton, Samuel; 
Fowler, Edmund P., Jr., Fay, Thomas H., Jr. & 
Ruhm, Howard B. (Columbia U.) Low sensation 
level delayed clicks and keytapping. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1961, 4, 73-78.—20 normal-hearing 55 tapped a 
key in a simple temporal pattern under synchronous 
and delayed feedback of click. Feedback was below 
hearing threshold in the first condition and at 10 db. 
sensation level in the 2nd condition. Differences be- 
tween tapping performance were highly significant at 
10 db. sensation level. The disturbance in motor per- 
formance which follows the delay in auditory feedback 
has potential for testing hearing acuity in Ss who are 
either unable or unwilling to give consistent responses 
to standard tests. The author suggests that pure tone 
bursts might be substituted.—M. F. Palmer. 


5668. Cherry, E. Colin, & Bowles, J. A., (Im 
perial Coll, U. London, England) Contribution to 
a study of the “cocktail party problem." J. Acoust, 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 884.—This note describes the 
measurement of the degree of separability (ш 
ally) of 2 sounds of which the S has no prior knowl 
edge. That is, using 2 independent white noises © 
identical bandwidth rather than 2 independent speec 
sources (previously reported). “Whereas the pu 
voices were separated well, so that the S could gues 
where one of them was, the 2 simultaneous nona 
could not be separated at all; the listener guesses one 
on the ‘center of gravity’ of the image formed by 
2 mixed noises.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5669. Cox, Jerome R., & Bilger, Ac 
(Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Supe 
relative to the standardization of loudness-ba 
data for the telephonic TDH-39 earphone. od 
Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1081-1082.—This п” 
lists sound pressures corresponding to O db. ia Й 
level compiled from 2 unpublished studies plus 
authors’ data.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


Robert С. 
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5670. Creelman, C. Douglas. (U. Michigan) 
Detection of complex signals as a function of 
signal bandwidth and duration. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 33, 89-94.—This study examines the 
efficiency of Ss in the detection of a stimulus wave- 
form which is a train of damped sinusoids. The 
signal duration and degree of damping (or spectral 
bandwidth) were varied, with the energy of the signal 
held constant. Increased bandwidth is shown to de- 
crease detection of relatively long duration signals. 
A negligible effect of bandwidth was found for short 
durations. Detection of an amplitude difference, in 
contrast to detection. of the presence of weak signal 
in noise, is shown to be relatively unaffected either 
by signal duration or bandwidth over the range of 
values studied—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5671. Deatherage, B. H. (Childrens Hosp., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Binaural interaction of clicks of 
different frequency content. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 33, 139-145.—When ac pulses to the 2 ears are 
identical approximate simultaneity places a unitary 
click-image in the center of the head; and when the 
pulse to 1 ear differs only moderately in frequency 
content from the pulse to the other, then a single 
click-image is still heard but the pulse of high-fre- 
quency content must be delivered later than the low- 
frequency pulse in order to place the image in the 
center of the head. If the frequency difference is 
great, however, a unitary click-image is no longer 
heard. Instead, the sound breaks up into 2 images, 1 
of high and 1 of low pitch, which may be independ- 
ently brought to the median plane of the head by 
appropriate adjustment of the interaural temporal re- 
lation of the dichotic stimuli—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5672. Durlach, N. I. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Note on the equalization and cancellation 
theory of binaural masking level differences. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1075-1076.—*This note 
provides a brief introduction to a quantitative theory 
of binaural masking level differences. A model is 
proposed for the operations performed by the brain 
on the received signals and this model is applied to 
some experimental data.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5673. Green, David M. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Auditory detection of a noise signal. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 121-131—‘Measure- 
ments of the detectability of a noise signal in noise” 
were made varying bandwidth, duration, and center 
frequency of the noise signal. “For some constant 
detectability the equation generated by the [optimum- 
detection] model and one constant, an attenuation 
factor, closely fit the experimental data over the major 
range of the experimental parameters. The major 
area of discrepancy between model and data is the 
shape of the psychophysical function. Implications of 
the data for the critical-band mechanism are also dis- 
cussed."—4. M. Small, Jr. 


5674. Hinchcliffe, Ronald. (U. Iowa) Thresh- 
Old of hearing for random noise. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1961, 4, 3-9.—Random sample of 400 British Ss 
ranging in age from 18 to 74 years. From this a 
subsample was drawn of 18-24 years, and other sub- 
Samples covered age spans of 10 years with 60 people 
in each subsample, Questionnaires for audiologic 
hazards were completed for each member. There is a 
high correlation between hearing threshold for ran- 

om noise, for pure tones of 1000 cps, and of the 2 
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adjacent octaves with high test-retest reliability. 
When random noise threshold is rechecked on the 
2nd measurement there is an improvement of about 2 
db. There is a deterioration of random noise thresh- 
old with age.—2M. F. Palmer. 

5675. Jerger, J. F., & Harford, E. R. (North- 
western U.) Alternate and simultaneous binaural 
balancing of pure tones. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 
3, 15-30.—Interaural intensity relations producing 
equal loudness when pure tones were presented al- 
ternately, and median plane localization when they 
were presented simultaneously, were studied in nor- 
mals, monaurally masked normals, and patients with 
unilateral sensorineural hearing loss, both with and 
without loudness recruitment. The 2 types of judg- 
ment did not yield equivalent results. With important 
qualifications, median plane localization requires more 
nearly equivalent SPLs at the 2 ears than does equal 
loudness. Loudness recruitment must always be 
measured by alternate stimulation of the 2 ears.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

5676. Jerger, James F., Tillman, Tom W., & 
Peterson, John L. (Northwestern U.) Masking 
by octave bands of noise in normal and impaired 
ears. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 385-390.—For 
frequencies within the noise band results were equiv- 
alent for all groups at both noise levels. At fre- 
quencies both above and below the noise band no 
differences among groups were noted at the 10-db 
effective level. At the 30-db. effective level, both 
presbycusics and sensorineural losses of presumably 
cochlear origin showed more masking than either nor- 
mals, plugged normals, or conductives.—4. М. Small, 
Jr. 

5677. Knight, J. Ј., & Coles, R. R. А. (Medical 
Research Council, London, England) Determina- 
tion of the hearing thresholds of naval recruits in 
terms of British and American standards. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 800-804.—111 naval 
recruits were examined in order to establish a refer- 
ence hearing level against which to assess the effects 
of noise exposure. Pure-tone thresholds were taken 
in a quiet room with a commercial audiometer. 37 of 
the 111 Ss were rejected on various (including med- 
ical) grounds. The results showed good agreement 
with British standards for the main group as well as 
for an additional group of 15 Ss selected for minimum 
exposure to gunfire. When a small group of experi- 
enced Ss were used, thresholds improved 2.5 db. The 
results are related to other hearing surveys and lab- 
oratory measures. (18 ref.) —A. M. Small, Jr. 


5678. Kopra, L. L., Fullington, R. W., & Strick- 
land, L. E. Relationship between alternate bi- 
naural bifrequency loudness-balance test and 
threshold tone-decay test responses 1n normal and 
subnormal ears. USAF Sch, Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1960, No. 60-19. 12 p.—20 male Ss with bilateral 
normal hearing and 14 Ss with bilateral high-fre- 
quency sensorineural loss were administered 2 hear- 
ing tests. When a span difference of 30 db, was 
used as a criterion for abnormal loudness increase, 13 
of the subnormal Ss showed abnormal loudness at 
4000 cps in both right and left ears. In the threshold 
tone-decay test the differences between median sensa- 
tion levels required for 60-second awareness by nor- 
mal and subnormal Ss were not significantly different 
at any test frequency from 250 cps through 6000 cps. 
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No systematic interrelationships were observed be- 
tween results of the 2 tests.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


5679. Kryter, Karl D. (Bolt, Beranek & New- 
man, Inc, Cambridge, Mass.) The meaning and 
measurement of perceived noise level. Noise Con- 
trol, 1960, 6(5), 12-27.—"'The term ‘perceived noise 
level' was first derived to intercompare the relative 
noisiness of jet and propeller airplane noise as heard 
by listeners. А number of other types of noises, taken 
from the acoustic literature, are analyzed and pre- 
sented in terms of perceived noise levels and loudness 
levels. Calculated perceived noise levels seem to 
agree better than calculated loudness levels with sub- 
jective comparisons of these noises."—44. М. Small, 
Jr. 
5680. Loeb, M., & Riopelle, A. J. (USA Medical 
Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Influence of loud 
contralateral stimulation on the threshold and per- 
ceived loudness of low frequency tones. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 602-610.—2 experiments are re- 
ported in which a contralateral tone was introduced to 
activate a reflex and the resultant threshold shift 
measured. These shifts were small and apparently 
inconsistent with previous results, With 2 similar 
experiments but using loudness decrement as the cri- 
terion measure, it was found that loud sounds were 
attenuated more than faint ones.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

5681. Mills, А. W. (Harvard U.) Lateraliza- 
tion of high-frequency tones. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 32, 132-134.—Thresholds for interaural 
intensity differences of dichotic tone pulses were 
measured in 5 Ss by the method of constant stimuli. 
A comparison of these thresholds with the interaural 
intensity difference produced by a just noticeable 
deviation from the median plane of an actual sound 
source confirms the unique contributions to lateraliza- 
tion of phase and intensity as a function of frequency. 
—4A. M. Small, Jr. 


5682. Miskolezy-Fodor, F. (New York Eye & 
Ear Infirmary, NYC) Relation between loudness 
and duration of tonal pulses: II. Response of nor- 
mal ears to sounds with noise sensation. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 482-486.—As the dura- 
tion of a pulse train is reduced, the threshold changes 
more slowly than if a sinusoid were used. Corre- 
spondingly, maintaining intensity constant and vary- 
ing the duration of the stimulus yield shortened time 
thresholds compared to tones. “This result is ex- 
plained by the increased loudness level of low noise 
intensities and support the concept of a direct rela- 
tionship between loudness and time threshold.”—A. 
M. Small, Jr. 


5683. Miskolezy-Fodor, F. (New York Eye & 
Ear Infirmary, NYC) Relation between loudness 
and duration of tonal pulses: III. Response in 
cases of abnormal loudness function. J. Acoust, 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 486-492—Using Ss with com- 
plete recruitment and testing with both time-threshold 
and binaural loudness matching, it was found: “(1) 
at a constant level above threshold, the hearing loss 
in decibels is related to the logarithm of the patho- 
logic degree of loudness increment, as determined by 
L/I values; (2) for a given hearing loss, the L/I 
value of the loudness-increment degree decreases 
linearly with the logarithmic increase of the level 
above threshold; (3) the graphic results of time- 
threshold determination appear directly continuous 
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with those of loudness matching.” 
Small, Jr. 

5684. Muirhead, J. C. (Suffield Experimental 
Station, Ralston, Canada) Hearing loss due to gun 
blast. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 885.—This 
note reports that “а shock wave subjects the ear drum 
to an oscillatory, rather than a single transient pres- 
sure load. It is suggested that the frequency range 
in which hearing loss due to gun blast occurs is re- 
lated to the frequency of this pressure oscillation."— 
А. M. Small, Jr. 

5685. Peters, Robert W. (Mississippi Southern 
Coll) Research on psychological parameters of 
sound. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-249, 
vii, 57 p.—From 2 to 100 undergraduates were used 
in a series of experiments attempting to isolate and 
define dimensions of auditory experience and to meas- 
ure the dimensions. “The studies involved language 
of auditory experience, scaling of auditory stimulus 
sets on equal-interval scales, paired-comparisons scal- 
ing, scaling by direct magnitude estimations, observer 
generated scales, multidimensional scaling of groups 
of sounds and changes in auditory perception under 
constant stimulation. The results of the various 
studies indicated that the most promising approach 
for the study of parameters of complex sounds was 
the multidimensional scaling model. In a pure tone 
study this scaling model isolated the expected dimen- 
sions, pitch and loudness. In the scaling of complex 
sounds, for several stimulus sets evaluated, between 
three and six dimensions appeared to emerge.” (83 
ref.)—M. B. Mitchell. 

5686. Raab, D. H. (Brooklyn Coll) Forward 
and backward masking between acoustic clicks. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 137-139.—The mask- 
ing of 1 dc pulse by another was studied as a function 
of time interval between pulses. 2 alternative forced- 
choice procedures were employed to measure thresh- 
olds before and after the masking pulse. Both for- 
ward and backward masking were found ; the forward 
effect was more pronounced and longer lasting. 
Backward masking studied in this way extends be- 
yond what can be explained by peripheral intensity- 
latency conversions.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


5687. Ward, W. Dixon. (Research Center, Sub- 
committee on Noise, Los Angeles, Calif.) Latent 
and residual effects in temporary threshold shift. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 135-137.—“3 experi- 
ments designed to examine latent effects of low noise- 
level stimulation gave completely negative results. 
is concluded that noises that do not themselves pro- 
duce TTS (temporary threshold shift) have no effect 
on the growth or decay of TTS produced by higher 
level exposures,”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5688. Ward, W. Dixon. (Subcommittee ОП 
Noise, 327 S. Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif.) ka 
covery from high values of temporary threshoig 
shift. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 497-500.— d 
normal Ss were exposed to noise that produced 5) 
least 50 db. of temporary threshold shift (Т TS 
measured 2 min. after cessation of the noise. z 
was measured at regular intervals until recovery #2 
complete. Results indicate that while the recor 
from these high values of TTS proceeds as a аша 
of the logarithm of time during the first few hon 
later recovery is instead linear in time —A. M. Smalt, 
Jr. 


(26 ref.)—A. M. 
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5689. Ward, W. Dixon; Glorig, Aram, & Selters, 
Weldon. (Subcommittee on Noise, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Temporary threshold shift in a changing 
noise level. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 235— 
237.—"When [S] . . . is exposed first to a high-level 
noise H for a time T and then to one of lower level L 
for time t, his temporary shift (TTS) is equal to the 
numerical sum of (1) the TTS in db that would be 
produced by level L acting over a period of time 
Т++ and (2) the TTS in db that would remain 
after t min of recovery in quiet from TTSp, where 
TTSp is the difference between (a) the TTS at the 
end of the T-min exposure to H and (b) the TTS 
that would have been produced by T min of exposure 
to L. It appears that this result rules out any simple 
explanation of TTS."—4. M. Small, Jr. 


5690. Wright, H. N. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Audibility of switching transients. 
J. Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 138.—As the level 
of a tone is increased its threshold rise-fall time must 
lengthen in order that no transient click be heard.— 
А. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 6727, 6731, 6739, 6816, 7311) 


Speech Perception 


5691. Clarke, Franke R. (Indiana U.) Confi- 
dence ratings, second-choice responses, and con- 
fusion matrices in intelligibility tests. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 35-46.—The studies reported 
deal with the responses of Ss to speech stimuli trans- 
mitted in a background of white Gaussian noise. The 
Ss attempted to identify the transmitted items and 
then made a 2nd response in an attempt to convey 
additional information. When Ss were allowed a 2nd- 
choice identification response, little information was 
contained in these responses which was not already 
contained in the Ss’ Ist-identification response. When 
the 2nd response was a confidence rating, a significant 
amount of information was added to that which was 
pence by the identification response.—4. M. Small, 
P. 


5692. Kryter, Karl D. (Bolt Beranek & Newman, 
Inc, Cambridge, Mass.) Speech bandwidth com- 
Pression through spectrum selection. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 547-556.—PB word and sen- 
tence intelligibility tests were conducted with un- 
filtered speech and with speech band-pass filtered. If 
constant speech intelligibility is used as a criterion, 
the results indicate that the total "effective" band- 
Width required for the best multiple pass band system 
is less than that required for the best contiguous pass 
band Systems by a factor of 2. The signal resulting 
from this multiple sampling in the frequency domain 
Sounds "natural" and the identity of a talker's voice 
appears to be maintained.—4. М. Small, Jr. 

5693. Lane, H. L., Catania, A. С., & Stevens, 
S. S. (Harvard U.) Voice level: Autophonic 
Scale, perceived loudness, and effects of side tone. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 160-167.—The speak- 
ег? numerical estimation of his own vocal level, the 
autophonic response, was found to grow as the DAT 
Power of the actual sound pressure produced. When 
isteners judged the loudness of another speaker 5 
Vocalization the exponent was 0.7. The disparity be- 
tween these exponents suggests that the speaker does 
not rely solely upon his perception of loudness in 
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judging his own relative vocal level. The minor role 
played by loudness in the autophonic judgment is fur- 
ther demonstrated by the fact that the form and ex- 
ponent of the subjective scale for autophonic re- 
sponses remain relatively invariant under wide 
changes in auditory feedback.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

5694. Mathews, M. V., Miller, J. E., & David, 
E. E. Jr. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) 
Pitch synchronous analysis of voiced sounds. /. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 179-186.—A study of 
vowel sounds by means of a spectral analysis keyed 
synchronously to the voice pitch has been carried out. 
A digital computer served as the analyzer. The re- 
sults show that vowel sounds can be represented by a 
sequence of poles arising from the vocal tract and a 
sequence of zeros charactering the glottal excitation. 
—4A. M. Small, Jr. 

5695. Oyer, Herbert J., Moser, Henry M. & 
Wolfe, Susan M. (Ohio State U.) Relationship 
of phonetic structure to the intelligibility of words 
simultaneously recorded at ear and lips. J. speech 
hear. Res., 1960, 3, 44—51.—Comparative analysis was 
made of phonetic elements of listener response to 
recorded speech signals of ear and lip origin, for 5 
S/N ratios. Listeners highly trained on 50 words 
tended to restrict substitute responses to words within 
thelist. Fewer substitutions outside the list occurred 
as noise became more destructive. Certain vowels 
and diphthongs appeared to be related to intelligibility 
patterns. The most extreme variation in percent of 
intelligibility occurred for words containing (e), 
(æ), (i), (e), or (1). There was no apparent re- 
lationship between consonant structure and intelligi- 
bility of the test words.—M. F. Palmer. 

5696. Pollack, Irwin; Rubenstein, Herbert, & 
Decker, Louis. (USAF Cambridge Research Cen- 
ter, Bedford, Mass.) Analysis of incorrect re- 
sponses to an unknown message set. J. Acoust, 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 454—457.— Тһе incorrect re- 
sponses of listeners to an unknown set of 144 words, 
presented in noise, were analyzed. Attention was 
focused upon the word-frequency distribution of the 
incorrect responses and upon the proportion of the 
incorrect responses that were nonsense responses. 
Both measures were affected by the speech-to-noise 
ratio, but were approximately independent of the 
stimulus-word frequency."—4. M. Small, Jr. 

5697. Solomon, Lawrence N., Webster, John C., 
& Curtis, James F. (California Western U., San 
Diego) A factorial study of speech perception. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 101-107.—39 speech and 
tonal tests were administered to 90 Navy recruits, 
including verbal facility, intelligibility, tests of dis- 
torted speech, noise-masked speech, filtered speech, 
threshold speech, speech in presence of distracting 
sounds, pure-tone audiometric tests, Seashore tests. 
Pearson r's were computed for all possible pairs and 
factor analysis conducted. Important among 8 factors 
extracted were resistance to distortion, resistance to 
distraction, acuity, individual audiometry, 4000 cps 
hearing loss, and verbal-facility-Seashore. Results 
agree reasonably well with previous studies.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

5698. Stevens, Kenneth N Еола рее Inst. 
Technolo; Toward a model for speech recogni- 
tion. J. le Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 47-55.—The 
proposed machine accepts а speech wave at its input 
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and generates a sequence of phonetic symbols at its 
output; as a synthesizer it accepts a sequence of 
symbols at its input and generates a speech wave. 
Coupling between the acoustical speech signal and the 
machine is achieved through an analog filter set and 
a model of the vocal tract. Each stage of analysis is 
performed by synthesis of a number of alternative 
signals or patterns according to rules stored within 
the machine and by comparison of the synthesized 
patterns with the input signals that are under anal- 
ysis. Possible advantages of the proposed method of 
analysis are discussed. (20 ref.)—4. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 5707, 6811) 


SPEECH & LANGUAGE 


5699. Darley, Frederic L., & Moll, Kenneth L. 
(U. Iowa) Reliability of language measures and 
sizes of language sample. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 
3, 166-173.—Speech samples collected from 150 5- 
year-old kindergarten children were used to evaluate 
2 language measures; mean length of response and 
structural complexity score in relation to size of 
language sample. Each sample was divided into 10 
5-response segments, and MLR and SCS were calcu- 
lated for each segment. Reliability analysis suggests 
that MLR scores based on 50 responses are of ade- 
quate reliability, however, the reliability of SCS 
values based on 50 responses may represent less pre- 
cision than is desired. From the data presented the 
number of response segments necessary to achieve 
given levels of reliability can be estimated.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

5700. Gerstman, Louis J., & Bricker, Peter D. 
(Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) Word 
frequency effects in learning unknown message 
sets. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1078-1079.— 
It suggested that as a consequence of procedure and 
stimulus ensemble Ss will emit rarer words at more 
favorable speech-to-noise ratios “whenever Ss learn 
a list containing a high proportion of rare words, 
under steadily improving listening conditions, and 
without knowledge of results."—4. M. Small, Jr. 

5701. Gray, Giles Wilkeson. An Index to 
Speech Monographs: Volumes 1-26 (1934-1959). 
Speech Monogr., 1960, 27, 155-200.—Entries are pro- 
vided by author and by first and significant words in 
titles, Regular features of the journal, such as the 
Knower Index to Graduate Theses and the Dow Ab- 
stracts, are collected into single entries with specific 
indications of each appearance, and the whole ar- 
ranged in unbroken alphabetical order—D. Lebo. 

5702. Hamp, Eric P. (U. Chicago) American 
English phonemes. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
32, 1079-1080.—"In order to be useful as a basis for 
frequency tables for American English phonemes, re- 
transcriptions of existing word lists must take account 
of recent advances in phonetic theory as applied to 
the study of American English structure, and must be 
based on freshly recorded utterances representing a 
significant number of important dialect varieties. 
Routine assignment of the traditional IPA symbols 
is inadequate."—4. M. Small, Jr. 

5703. Hollien, Н. (U. Wichita) Some laryngeal 
correlates of vocal pitch. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 
3, 52-58.—6 males with very low voices, 6 males with 
very high voices, 6 females with very low voices, and 
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6 females with very high voices were studied ‚оп a 
lateral X-ray procedure for 4 measurements of lar- 
yngeal dimensions. Results showed significant trends 
toward smaller laryngeal size as pitch level became 
higher. Significant differences in laryngeal size were 
found between sexes and between pitch groups within 
sexes.—M. F. Palmer. 

5704. House, A. S. (Massachusetts Inst. Technol- 
ogy) Formant band widths and vowel preference, 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 3-8.—5 common vowels 
were synthesized in 7 different ways with a study of 
the subjective importance of half-power band widths 
in vowel formants. The formants in natural speech 
are narrow rather than wide, but there are variations 
in the most preferred formant band-widths. These 
correlate positively with known characteristics of 
vowel articulation. Preferences for formant band 
width correlate with articulatory events peculiar to 
given vowels.—M. F. Palmer. 

5705. Lieberman, Philip. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center, Bedford, Mass.) Some acoustic cor- 
relates of word stress in American English. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 451—454.—"'The funda- 
mental frequency, relative amplitude, duration, and 
integral of the amplitude with respect to time of the 
stressed and unstressed syllables [produced by 16 
speakers] were measured and related to the aurally 
perceptible stress patterns [judged by 2 Ss]. The 
relative value of these factors as cues to such patterns 
varied with different speakers, but it was found that 
certain "trading effects" offset a lack of differentia- 
tion in one acoustic dimension by changes, coherent 
with the perceptual stress pattern, in another dimen- 
sion.” “Judgments” made by a simple binary auto- 
matic stress recognition program, based on the re- 
dundancies inherent in the acoustic correlates and 
trading effects, agreed with the perceived patterns 
99.205.—4. M. Small, Jr. 

5706. MacGinitie, Walter H. (Columbia U.) 
Contextual constraint in English prose para- 
graphs. /. Psychol., 1961, 51, 121-130.— Contextual 
constraint was studied through restorations of words 
omitted periodically from 2 English prose paragraphs. 
Restorations were made by college students and only 
exact duplicates of the original words were score 
correct. Comparison was made of restorations for 
different omission patterns. It was concluded that 
context more than about 5 words distant has little 
effect upon word choice.—Author abstract. 

5707. Moser, Henry М. (Ohio State U.) One- 
syllable words: Revised and arranged by Ws 
sounds. USAF CCDD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-58. 
6 p., appendices.—C. T. Morgan. 


5708. Peterson, Gordon E. (U. Michigan) Pa- 
rameters of vowel quality. J. speech hear. Ке 
1961, 4, 10-29.—10 normal English-speaking Ss hor 
studied for parameters of vowel quality. A б E 
of factors are involved in vowel perception. Only els 
a Ist approximation do phonetically-equivalent vow т 
have similar formant frequency ratios, пог does ho 
follow that all vowels with similar formant frente 
ratios are phonetically equivalent. For vowels Res 
perceptually equivalent, it appears necessary, thet ЫШ 
solute values of their formant frequencies lie ш. 
certain limits. Formant amplitudes, fundame a 
voice frequency, and phonetic environment all арас 
to have an influence upon vowel quality of percep! 
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niques and stroboscopic techniques. 
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Markedly nonlinear effects may be anticipated when 
stimulus parameter magnitudes fall far beyond their 
normal range.—M. F. Palmer. 


5709. Sakai, Toshiyuki, & Inoue, Sei-ichi. 
(Kyoto U., Japan) New instruments and methods 
for speech analysis. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
32, 441-450.—The spectrum of Japanese vowels and 
some consonants (including nasal consonants) are 
analyzed by a zero-crossing device.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


5710. Shizuno, Tomobumi. (Rikkyo U., Japan) 
Tango no jyukuchika ni kansuru bunseki, [An 
analysis of word familiarity: On the relation between 
the frequency of use and familiarity.] Tohoku J. exp. 
Psychol 1960, 2, 183-195.—301 college students 
judged degree of interest, value, like-dislike, and 
vividness of words on a successive category scale. 
9 nouns and 9 verbs were used, A 3-way analysis of 
variance was carried out on nouns and verbs sepa- 
rately. The logarithmic relation which has previously 
been found between the frequency of use and familiar- 
ity value and meaning was not found between the 
frequency of use and values obtained in the present 
investigation —5, Ohwakt. 


5711. Tobias, Jerry У. (U. Texas) On “Атег- 
ican English Phonemes.” J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 32, 1080.—A rebuttal to the paper by Eric P. 
Hamp (see 35: 5702).—A. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 5695, 6148, 6228, 6750, 6802, 
7225, 7284) 


PSYCHOMOTOR TASKS 


5712. Bosinelli, M., Canestrari, R., & Minguzzi, 
G. F. (U. Bologna, Italy) Beitrag zum Problem 
der gekreuzten und ungekreuzten Bewegungen. 
[On the problem of crossed and uncrossed move- 
ments.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 1-22.—The phenom- 
enological analysis of experimental situations in 
Which one finds ambiguity between crossed and un- 
crossed movements shows relevant differences among 
results obtained through continual movement tech- 
One finds dif- 
ficulty in perceiving crossed movements in strobo- 
Scopic techniques. Explanation for this difficulty is 
attempted. (English & French summaries)—H. J 
Priester. 


5713. Davis, Robert H., & Behan, Richard A. 
fortem Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) 
Study of visual prediction behavior. Hum. Fac- 
tors, 1961, 2, 228-234.—An experiment on prediction 
ehavior was made using a visual tracking task. On 
4 different trials Ss viewed a simulated aircraft blip 
for varying lengths of time—3, 6, 12, and 24 sweeps 
of a simulated 5 rpm. radar. After the viewing 
Period the blip was removed from the scope and the 
S were required to dead-reckon it for 10 min. A 
Teport of estimated range and azimuth was made once 
a minute, The major findings were: (а) there was 
an increase in both range and azimuth over the 10 
min. dead-reckon period; (b) the average error m 
azimuth was greater than the average error in range; 
(c) there was a decrease in error from Trial 1 to 
Trial 2, but no improvement in performance after 
Trial 2; (d) the length of the viewing period seems 
important only in its interaction with trials; and (e) 
or short periods of viewing only (3 and 6 sweeps) 
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there was improyement in estimation of azimuth posi- 
tion over trials.—J. M. Christensen. 


5714, Eason, R. G., & White, С. Т. Relationship 
between muscular tension and performance during 
rotary pursuit. Percept. mot, Skills, 1960, 10, 199- 
210.—"AÀn investigation was made of the relationships 
which may exist between muscular tension, as re- 
flected in the surface EMG, and performance during 
rotary pursuit. In Part A 48 Ss were randomly as- 
signed to four groups which received either 40, 20, 
10, or 0 sec. rest between trials. After 10 trials, S 
was given a 10-min, rest and then 10 more trials. In 
Part B 22 Ss were randomly assigned to three groups 
which had either 0-, 5-, or 10-Ib. weights suspended 
from the wrist. While S performed the rotary pur- 
suit task EMG activity was recorded from neck, 
trapezius, deltoid, and biceps muscles and integrated 
over 10-ѕес. intervals within 1-min. trials, Percent 
time-on-target measures were simultaneously obtained 
for each 10-sec. interval. Performance was positively 
related to the length of the intertrial interval and 
inversely related to physical work load. Opposite 
relationships were found between the EMG and these 
two variables. Thus, an inverse relationship was 
found between EMG level and performance, and was 
interpreted as evidence that muscular fatigue is partly 
responsible for the superiority of distributed practice 
over massed practice. The complex relationships ob- 
served between the EMG and performance as a func- 
tion of amount of practice, and as a result of a 10-min. 
rest, were explained in terms of a two-factor hypothe- 
sis of muscular tension.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5715. Edgington, E. S. (Kansas State Teacher's 
Coll) Contradictory conclusions from two speed 
of performance measures. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 
315-317.—Speed of performance can be expressed 
either as amount of performance per time or as time 
per performance unit. In the 2 cases the interpreta- 
tion of statistics can differ.—M. F. Meyer. 

5716. Farese, F. J., & Noble, C. E. Trial-and- 
error vs. mixed-selective learning in man. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 115-122.—"Ninety-six К КАРА 
practiced a set of four S-R connections on the Selec- 
tive Mathometer for 40 trials under either a changing 
or a fixed order of problems. . . . The invariant con- 
dition produced more rapid acquisition and less var- 
iability than the variant condition, but the response 
probability curves of both groups were in agreement 
with the rational equation R, =a(i)™. The findings 
were discussed in relation to theories of task com- 
plexity and behavioral oscillation."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5717. Galli, О. Apparecchio per la registrazione 
dei tempi di reazione semplice. [Apparatus for 
registration of simple reaction time.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 144-150.—L. L'Abate. 

5718, Hanson, J. A., & Jones, F.P. A “color 
clock” for use in coding stroboscopic multiple- 
image photographs. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 
193-194.—"A method for color coding photographs in 
recording reaction time and other movements is de- 
scribed.” —C. Н. Ammons. 

5719. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Reaction time-movement time correlations. 
Percept. mot. S. kills, 1961, 12, 63-66.—Reaction time 
and movement time scores correlated 02 for 120 Ss; 
removal of skewness did not change this relationship, 
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It is concluded that individual differences in reaction 
and movement times are independent and unrelated 
under the experimental conditions —W. B. Essman. 


5720. Jones, Frank P., & Hanson, John A. 
(Tufts U.) Time-space pattern in a gross body 
movement. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 35-41.— 
Individual differences in pattern of movement from 
sitting to standing were studied with multiple-image 
photography. 2 groups of male Ss previously classi- 
fed as “well coordinated" and "poorly coordinated" 
were sharply distinguished by б indices which 
emerged.—W. B. Essman. 


5721. Lawless, Richard H., & Engstrand, Ray- 
mond D. (U. Kansas) Alternation in the human 
stylus maze: Time and distance factors. Psychol. 
Rec., 1960, 10, 101-105.—Results indicate that the 
distance between a forced 90 degree turn and the 
choice point was a relevant variable but time was not. 


—R. J. Seidel. 


5722. Le Ny, J.-F. Le conflict rapidité-précision 
et le role des attitudes: Une interprétation. [The 
speed-precision conflict and the role of attitudes: An 
interpretation.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 
1959, 311-321.—An interpretation of the speed-pre- 
cision conflict based upon the main concepts of the 
conditioning theory is presented in this article. The 
S’s tendency to make more errors in order to react 
fast or to go slow to avoid mistakes is a function of 
his mental set. By mental set is meant a lower or 
higher level of latent excitation or inhibition. Latent 
excitation reaches a maximum for the nervous organ- 
izations affected by positive stimuli but spreads to 
those affected by negative stimuli, making inappro- 
priate responses inevitable; on the other hand, latent 
inhibition is first localized in the organizations set 
into play by negative stimuli, but its spreading to the 
organizations activated by positive stimuli reduces the 
speed of correct responses.—T/. Sanua. 


5723. Nance, R. Dale. (U. Wisconsin) Ex- 
tended unpaced and paced work on the pursuit 
rotor. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 107-112.— "Results 
indicated that removing the pacing factor led to 
initially high scores, flat performance curves, a de- 
crease in the differences between distributed and 
massed practice, a decrease in the difference between 
Scores for men and women, and the elimination of the 
spreading out of individual scores characteristic of 
paced work."—C. T. Morgan. 


5724. Pophal, Rudolf, & Dunker, Erich. (Olen- 
reem 31, Hamburg-Lemsahl, Germany) Zeitlupen- 
studien des Schreibvorganges. [Slow motion stud- 
ies of handwriting movements.] Z. exp. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 76-99.—A. very precise record could be 
obtained with 1000 exposures per sec. The first time 
it was also possible to analyze the movements of the 
hand through air. These movements proved to be 
highly individualistic and characteristic for every per- 
son.—JW. J. Koppitz. 


5725. Rimoldi, H. J. А., & Cabanski, Stanley. 
(Loyola U.) Temporal organization of behavior. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 383-391.—15 Ss were asked to 
tap 17-dot patterns on a telegraph key. А graphic 
recording of the Ss' performance was obtained and 
the duration of the groups of dots and the silences 
between these were analyzed. 3 orders of presentation 
were used: increasing complexity, decreasing com- 
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plexity, and random presentations. 5 Ss were run in 
each order. The Ss chose their preferred rate of 
tapping. The analysis of the data was restricted to 
groups of 2, 3, etc., up to 6 dots. While the duration 
of the group of dots increased as a linear function of 
the number of dots, the silences between these were 
constant throughout all the patterns, and the order of 
presentation had no effect. Though there were in- 
dividual differences between Ss the silences for each 
individual were constant. The author discusses the 
implications of these findings in terms of temporal 
organization of behavior and suggests there is a con- 
stant temporal unit characteristic of each individual. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 

5726. Smith, A. C., & Reed, G. F. Wrist-crook- 
ing and speed in left-handed writers. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1961, 12, 94.—Speed of writing and the angle 
of pencil orientation were taken for left-handed writ- 
ers; these measures, when correlated, yielded a low p, 
suggesting that there is little support for the notion 
that wrist-crooking in left-handers diminishes writing 
speed.—]V. B. Essman. 

5727. Smith, William M., McCrary, John W., & 
Smith, Karl U. (Dartmouth Coll.) Delayed visual 
feedback and behavior. Science, 1960, 132, 1013- 
1014.—^By means of video-tape recording the visual 
presentation of a person’s behavior, as he carries out 
some task, can be delayed in such a way that the 
individual sees what he is doing a short time after 
he has done it. The effects of this delay of visual 
feedback on a variety of simple visual-motor tasks 
are found to be both marked and deleterious, and in 
some respects similar to the effects of delayed au- 
ditory feedback on speech and motor tasks.” Sample 
records of some tasks performed under delayed visual 
feedback are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 


5728. Webb, W. B., & Wherry, R. J, Jr. Vig- 
ilance in prolonged and repeated sessions. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 111-114.—“The responses 
of three Ss, monitoring an auditory aperiodic signal 
over five sessions of 9 hr. per session, were analyzed. 
A predictable change of monitoring behavior over the 
five sessions for all Ss was not obtained. Within 
sessions Ss showed an increasing latency of response. 
Two Ss showed an increase in variability of response 
and one a decrease in variability. The effects of two 
stimulus characteristics were analyzed: magnitude 0 
stimulus change and direction of stimulus change. — 
С. Н. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 5730, 6187, 6418, 6526, 6942, 
7316, 7317) 


Motivation & EMOTION 


5729. Brown, J. S. (U. Florida) The motiva- 
tion of behavior. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
xi, 404 p. $7.50.—An attempt “to develop a tightly 
reasoned, systematic analysis of the concept O' mos 
tivation, with special emphasis upon its relative utility 
as an explanatory component of general behavior 
theory" and “to make it intelligible to the advanc! E 
undergraduate or beginning graduate student in psy 
chology.” Chapter titles are: “The Psychologists 
Task and the Problem of Motivation,” “Intervening 
Variables and the Definition and Measurement © 
Drive,” “Primary Sources of Drive,” “Motivation 
and Associative Interpretations of ‘Motivated’ be 
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havior,” “Learned Responses as Sources of Drive,” 
“Motivational Consequences of Frustration and Con- 
flict,” “Motivational Variables and Human Perform- 
ance,” “Motivational Variables and Perception,” and 
“Miscellaneous Motivational Problems."—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 

5730. Cappon, D. & Banks, R. Preliminary 
study of endurance and perceptual change in sleep 
deprivation. Percept. mot. 5! ЕШ, 1960, 10, 99-104.— 
“11 males and 9 females, ranging in age from 21 to 
46 yr., were selected to participate in a talkathon dur- 
ing which contestants were required to talk contin- 
uously with one 10-min. break per hour for 88 con- 
secutive hours. . . . highly nervous and highly neurotic 
Ss, as determined by the Nervous Scale of the Cornell 
Medical Index and the Maudsley Medical Question- 
naire, respectively . . . [could not] withstand sleep 
loss as well as Ss . . . low on these scales. Coeffi- 
cients of correlation of 0.896 for 6 Ss and —0.92 for 
5 Ss were found between scores of the Raven Progres- 
sive Matrices and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, 
respectively. Increased frequency of reports of feel- 
ings of being in a dream world and of misperceptions 
of time, space, and body occurred with longer time 
spent in the talkathon."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5731. Dykman, Roscoe A., Reese, William G., & 
Galbrecht, Charles R. (U. Arkansas) A method 
for studying psychophysiological adaptation to 
novel signals. In Explorations in the physiology of 
emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 53- 
64.—Data are given on the GSR component of the 
orienting response (OR) and on a method for quanti- 
fying autonomic parameters in a single individual: 
“1, The relation between stimulus levels and prestim- 
ulus levels of functioning after eliminating the trend 
effects that occur with trials. This is believed to be 
a measure of homeostasis. 2. The relation between 
prestimulus levels and trials after eliminating the 
stimulus-prestimulus relationship. This appears to 
reflect the adjustment or maladjustment of the in- 
dividual during the entire course of the experiment. 
3. The adaptation (“extinction”) curve for the OR, 
derived by scaling the responses to tones as deviations 
from the linear relationship which considers both pre- 
stimulus levels and trials as independent variables, 
This is considered a measure of an elementary type of 
plasticity. 4, The constant response difference after 
adaptation of the OR. This reflects excitability un- 
contaminated by novelty.”—R. Kaelbling. 


5732. Freedman, Sanford J. (Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center, Boston) Sensory depriva- 
tion and perceptual lag. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 
1960, No. 60-745. 7 p.—The effects of 3-hour sen- 
Sory deprivation upon perceived visual speed were 
Studied with: (a) homogeneous, diffused-light visual 
stimulation; (b) blackout; and (c) randomly chang- 
in’; visual stimulation. Randomizing the spatio-tem- 
poral distribution of visual inputs greatly enhances 
the apparent decrease in visual speed which is pro- 
duced by the 2 homogeneous conditions. Regulariz- 
ing the nature of the visual input apparently dimin- 
ishes this “perceptual lag” effect. Synchronization 
and desynchronization of discharge in the neurovisual 
ү а may be the mechanism involved. Serious dis- 
ortions in speed perception develop in % hour. The 
effects are cumulative with distributed exposure to 
Sensory deprivation conditions.—G. E. Rowland. 
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5733. Freedman, Sanford J. (Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center) Sensory deprivation: Facts 
in search of a theory. Perceptual changes in 
sensory deprivation: Suggestions for a conative 
theory. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 17-21.—The 
results of several studies on sensory deprivation are 
reviewed and interpreted in terms of an active process 
that degrades preexisting perceptual schemata rather 
than as a decay over time.—N. Н. Pronko. 


5734. Graham, David T., Stern, John A., & Win- 
okur, George. (U. Wisconsin School Medicine) 
The concept of a different specific set of physio- 
logical changes in each emotion. In Explorations 
in the physiology of emotions, Psychiat, res. Rep., 
1960, No. 12. Рр. 8-15.—"The results of the investi- 
gation tend to support the hypothesis that the physio- 
logical changes associated with an attitude are specific 
for that attitude and are not associated with any other 
attitudes. Therefore they increase the likelihood that 
it is useful to define emotions as we have done—that 
is, as the combination of attitude plus physiological 
changes. It is then possible to say that the findings 
support the view that there is a specific set of physio- 
logical changes in each emotion, and that emotions 
can be differentiated in terms of their bodily expres- 
sions."—R. Kaelbling. 


5735. Hebb, Donald O. (McGill U.) Sensory 
deprivation: Facts in search ofa theory. Discus- 
sion. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 40-43.—Random 
comments on 4 symposium papers on sensory depriva- 
tion separately abstracted in this issue are offered.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

5736. Held, Richard. (Brandeis U.) Sensory 
deprivation: Facts in search of a theory. Expo- 
sure-history as a factor in maintaining stability of 
perception and coordination. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 
1961, 132, 26-32.—Analysis of experiments that gen- 
erate the effects of visual deprivation, rearrangement 
and disarrangement suggests a provisional model to 
account for such effects. : This model is described.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

5737. Kugelmass, S., & Douchin, E. Tsevaim 
umatsavim emotsyonaliyim. [Colors and emotional 
situations.] Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 271-281.—A 
study of the affective value of colors by utilizing color 
names as stimuli. The Ss' affective reactions to the 
color names were very similar to what has been found 
with actual color stimuli. Blue and green were the 
most preferred colors and were associated with the 
concept of pleasantness. It seems that it is impossible 
to evaluate affective responses to color on the basis of 
the dimension of pleasantness-unpleasantness alone. 
The dimension of exciting-calming plays an important 
role in evaluation of colors, particularly in the case of 
red. (English summary)—H. Ormian. 

5738. Levin, Max. (New York Medical Coll.) 
Sleep, cataplexy, and fatigue as manifestations of 
Pavlovian inhibition. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 
15, 122-137.—Pavlov's contribution to the under- 
standing of the role of inhibition in adaptation is 
detailed in a discussion of sleep, fatigue, and related 
problems.—L. N. Solomon. 


5739. Nummenmaa, Tapio. Dimensions of ver- 
bal and facial expressions of emotion as derived 
from matched stimuli, Acta Acad. Paedag. Jyvas- 
bylaensis, 1960, No. 20, 44—52.—27 facial expression 
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stimuli (each as shown by verbal expression) were 
tested on 55 male students of the Institute of Peda- 
gogics. Each S was asked to rate the degree of 
subjective similarity between all possible pairs of 
stimuli (351 in number). Ss gave verbal description 
to each of the 27 facial expression stimuli. 4 factors 
stood out as clear counterparts in facial expression, 
namely: Surprise-Fear, Anger, Pleasure, and Rejec- 
tion. "The study as such perhaps does not give any 
very exact proofs, as the matching of the verbal and 
facial expression stimuli was a somewhat vague pro- 
cedure. On [the] basis of the results, however, one 
could . . . suggest that the dimensions of the con- 
tent of emotional communication may be relatively 
independent of the means of transmitting this con- 
tent."—O, I. Jacobsen. 

5740. Plutchik, Robert. (Hofstra Coll) The 
multifactor-analytic theory of emotion. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 50, 153-171.— Contributions from each are 
noted and incorporated in the Multifactor-Analytic 
theory, This theory attempts an analysis and synthe- 
sis of complex emotions, conceives of units of analysis 
as hypothetical constructs, and presents a model. 6 
postulates are stated and organized by a model similar 
to the color solid. “Primary” emotions are arranged 
around a circle in the following order: joy, accept- 
ance, surprise, fear, sadness, disgust, exceptance, and 
anger. "Dyads," and “triads” represent various com- 
binations of groups of 2 or 3 primary emotions. The 
result of "mixing" 2 or more primaries leads to long- 
lasting or persistent states which are usually called 
personality traits. A study of facial expression based 
on the theory is described as well as several theoret- 
ical implications for clinical psychology and psycho- 
therapy. Research implications are also mentioned.— 
G. E. Rowland. - 


5741. Riesen, Austin H. (U. Chicago) Sensory 
deprivation: Facts in search of a theory. Study- 
ing perceptual development using the technique of 
sensory deprivation. J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1961, 132, 
21-25.—The author's own experiments on early de- 
privation of visual experience and those of others are 
reviewed and interpreted in terms of an extension of 
learning theory that will take into account 5 > R, 
S — S, and R — S learning in a complete formulation 
of perceptual development.—N. H. Pronko. 


5/42. Teuber, Hans-Lukas. (New York U., 
Bellevue Medical Center) Sensory deprivation: 
Facts in search of a theory. Sensory deprivation, 
sensory suppression and agnosia: Notes for a neu- 
rologic theory. J. nerv. ment. Dis,, 1961, 132, 32—40. 
—Various experiments on visual isolation, recombina- 
tion, and defect are related to a hypothetical “mech- 
anism in the central activities by which incoming 
sensory signals are adjusted to emerging efferent 
activity."—N. Н. Pronko. 

5/43. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii) The 
drive-modification theory of human motivation. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 245-268 —4 theories of 
motivation have characterized psychology, namely, 
instinct, drive-reduction, functional autonomy, and 
drive-modification. The last theory is formulated in 
this article and evidence pertaining to it briefly indi- 
cated. It is suggested that the theory solves problems 

. of the structure, functioning, and chronological de- 
velopment of the motivation system more satisfactorily 
than other theories. Aspects of the theory discussed 
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include: energizing, drives and motives, the effects of 
learning on drives and in the establishment of regula- 
tive mechanisms, and the distinction between primary 
and secondary processes. The problem of validating 
the measures from which inferences are drawn is 
shown to be crucial. The principles of activation and 
predominance are given central importance in out- 
lining the organization of motivation.—4uthor ab- 
stract. 


(See also Abstracts 5883, 5938, 6374, 6523, 6633, 
7352) 


LEARNING & Memory 


5744. Barch, A. M. Serial paired-associate per- 
formance: I. Effect of sequence complexity and 
irrelevant cues. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 175- 
178.—“Four groups of Ss (N = 94) learned a paired- 
associate perceptual-motor task under two conditions 
of fixed stimulus sequence complexity and two levels 
(0 and 4 bits) of irrelevant cues. The effect of 
sequence complexity was highly significant and this 
effect increased with practice. No other significant 
effect was found. The relation of the results to the 
paired-associate method and to event prediction stud- 
les was discussed."—C. H. Ammons. 


5745. Bevan, William, & Adamson, Robert. 
(Emory U.)  Reinforcers and reinforcement: 
Their relation to maze performance. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 59, 226-232.—3 experiments were carried 
out in order to test assumptions necessary for the 
extension of the pooling model, associated with adap- 
tation-level theory, to the area of reinforcement. 5$ 
were 136 college students given electric shocks of 
weak to mild intensity either as stimuli for absolute 
judgments or following errors on a bolthead maze. 
The results of the experiments confirmed the validity 
of the assumptions. (20 ref.) —J. Arbit. 


5746. Campbell, Donald T., Miller, Norman, & 
Diamond, A. Leonard. (Northwestern U.) Pre- 
disposition to identify instigating and guiding 
stimulus as revealed in transfer. J. gen. Psychol, 
1960, 63, 69-74.—Ss trained to avoid a painful noise 
by depressing Finger А when Finger A was stim- 
ulated, then had Finger B stimulated for the first 
time. Of 41 Ss operating under general instructions, 
35 then depressed Finger B. Instructions specifying 
that depressing Finger А was the means of avoiding 
the noise reduced but did not eliminate the tendency 
to depress Finger B when it was stimulated. The 
results are interpreted as out of keeping with а pure 
stimulus-response associationism in which S and 
are independent except for associative connections. 
The results point to a bias on the part of the organism 
to identify instigating stimuli with response-guiding 
stimuli—Author abstract. 

5747. Hanania, Mary I. (American U, E-»itut, 
Lebanon) Two-alternative learning ашан 
with partial reinforcement. Psychometrika, 1960, 
25, 77-90.—A statistical model is proposed for 27 
choice learning which allows a large sample test © 
the effect of reward as compared to nonreward. 
worked example is given —A. Lubin. 


5748. Hess, Harrie F., & Jessor, Richard. ү 


Colorado) The influence of reinforcement Her. 
on rate of learning and asymptotic level 0 
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pectancies. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 89-102.—The 
relationship between the value of an event and (a) 
rate of learning, and (b) asymptotic level of ex- 
pectancy for its occurrence. 2 variables haye made 
interpretation of earlier studies of this problem dif- 
ficult: (a) reinforcements derived from “wishful 
thinking,” or from the mere statement that the more 
highly valued expectandum will occur, and (b) differ- 
ential value of expectanda during the period in which 
expectancy levels have been tested. College students 
were employed in a design which involved 2 value- 
conditions (5 cents and 25 cents as reinforcements) 
and, under each of these value-conditions, 3 levels of 
objective probability of reinforcement, .3, .5, and .7. 
Measures of expectancy statements and “betting be- 
havior” were taken during 40 learning trials and 20 
subsequent testing trials. The results of the experi- 
ment suggest that, while the value of the expectandum 
does influence strategies in binary choice situations 
such as employed here, it does not influence either the 
rate or asymptotic level of expectancy learning.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


5749. Kreindler, A. (Pavlov Inst. Neurology, 
Bucharest, Roumania) Teoria fiziologicheskikh 
dinamicheskikh struktur i e& primenenie v izu- 
chenii vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti cheloveka. 
[Theory of physiological dynamic structures and its 
application in the study of higher nervous activity in 
man.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 324-329. 
—In studies utilizing normal Ss it was shown that 
in the associative experiment “verbo-verbal latencies” 
vary according to the “dynamic structure” to which 
the stimulating word belongs. Thus, the latency for 
words belonging to the physiological dynamic struc- 
ture of alimentation and orientation is 0.5 sec. for 
words belonging to that of the “defensive structure” 
it is 1-5 sec., and for words belonging to that of the 

social-vocational and sexual structure,” 2-2.5 sec. 
The following parameters were employed: latency of 
verbal response, range of latencies, successive inhibi- 
tion, inhibition of orientation, response quality, re- 
Sponse reproduction, intensity and latency of the skin 
galvanic reflex, and form of respiratory tracings.— 
I. D. London. 


5750. McGuigan, F. J., Crockett, Frances, & 
Bolton, Carolyn. (Hollins Coll) The effect of 
knowledge of results before and after a response. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 51-55.—Several questions 
Concerning variation of intervals of time by which 
knowledge of results follows and antedates a response 
were studied. The results showed that immediate 
Knowledge after a response is superior to delayed 
Knowledge, that variation of the length of time that 
тшше antedates a response does not affect per- 
ormance, that there is no significant difference be- 
tween knowledge furnished immediately before and 
immediately after a response, and that the superiority 
of training with immediate knowledge furnished after 
a response is lost when knowledge is removed.— 
Author abstract. 


M. Mednick, Sarnoff A., & Freedman, Jona- 
рап L. (U. Michigan) Stimulus generalization. 

Sychol. Bull, 1960, 57, 169-200.—An elaboration 
and Criticism of the immense literature (127 titles) 
5 vering the subject. The definition is: when a re- 
годзе, previously trained to Бе elicited, can also be 

Cited by test stimuli similar, though with a gradient 
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physically determined. Of course, the response might 
then also be generalized. Stimulations mentioned are 
tactual space, light intensity, time, pitch in hearing, 
loudness, seen angles and other drawings, “drive” 
intensified by drugs, etc. Theories distinguish ir- 
radiation in the cortex and irradiation over neural 
pathways. Historically, neural science does not seem 
to be quite ripe for theorizing —M. F. Meyer. 


5752. Mosteller, F., & Tatsuoka, M. (Harvard 
U.) Ultimate choice between two attractive 
goals: Predictions from a model. Psychomeirika, 
1960, 25, 1-17.—Suppose that on each trial of a series, 
an organism has 2 choices: R and L. If p is the 
probability of showing R, then 1-p is the probability 
of choosing L. The authors assume that if R is 
chosen and rewarded, then the new probability of 
choosing R is increased to ар + 1 — а. If L is chosen 
and rewarded, then the new probability of choosing 
R is reduced to ap. So far these are the usual as- 
sumptions used by Bush and Mosteller. When the 
choice is not rewarded, one possibility is that the 
probability of making this choice still increases be- 
cause of secondary reinforcement, habit patterns, etc. 
If making a choice always increases the probability 
of that choice, then eventually each organism will 
prefer one of the choices and will make that choice 
every time. The proportion of Ss who will ultimately 
prefer each choice depends upon the learning rates 
and the initial choice probabilities. A general func- 
tional equation is given along with techniques for ap- 
proximate solutions—A, Lubin. 


5753. Overall, John E. (U. North Carolina) 
Correlates of resistance to extinction in probabil- 
ity learning. J. gen. Psychol, 1960, 63, 43-50.— 
Several correlates of resistance to extinction in 2- 
alternatives probability learning are examined for a 
situation in which stimulus proportions are identical 
for all Ss. Resistance to extinction is found to have 
highest correlation with total number of correct re- 
sponses during acquisition. The greater the total 
number of correct (reinforced) responses during 
acquisition, the fewer the number of trials to extinc- 
tion. The effects of reinforcement at the 2 alterna- 
tives are not equal and opposite. The results suggest 
that probability learning in the prediction-type experi- 
mental situation does not involve 2 distinct competing 
habits. Instead perhaps, the guessing pattern should 
be considered to involve a single "strategy" which re- 
sults in correct predictions a certain proportion of the 
time.— Author abstract. 


5754. Samsonova, V. G. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR)  Izmenenie tonkosti 
zritelnogo analiza pri zamene slozhnykh dvigatel'- 
nykh reaktsif na slovesnye. [Change in precision of 
visual analysis on replacement of complex motor re- 
actions by verbal responses.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 19-24.—The significance of sub- 
stituting verbal responses for the precision of visual 
discrimination (relative distance between 2 white 
strips) was studied after the latter had been asso- 
ciated with various motor responses as indices of 
differentiation. It was found that on substituting a 
simple stabilized motor reaction by a verbal response, 
discrimination of visual stimuli proved to be not as 
accurate. But if the motor reaction is not stabilized 
or if the reaction is complex and consists of two 
heterogeneous reflexes evoked simultaneously, verbal- 
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ization of the stimuli makes the differentiation much 
more precise.—/. D. London. 


5755. Wolfe, John B. (U. Mississippi) Select- 
ing and connecting. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 279—288. 
—Contiguity of a situation and a response, without 
any conceivable reward, may result in learning. Oc- 
currence of behavior that historically would have been 
put under the control of dryads, then later assigned 
to mental processes, and still more recently to primary 
or secondary rewards that followed previous occur- 
rences of the behavior, is shown repeatedly when 
nothing follows it. Research that was designed to 
answer the question “How may a reward operate to 
effect selecting and connecting ?” pointed toward nei- 
ther biological adaptation nor mentalistic and mystical 
cognitions as agents responsible for the learning.— 
Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5511, 6178, 6406, 6594, 6619, 
6740, 6760, 6820, 6841, 6847, 6909, 6921, 7215, 
7267, 7279) 


Conditioning 


5756. Ader, R. On the onset of extinction in 
avoidance conditioning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
179-183.—“Contrary to current procedures, it is 
maintained that in avoidance conditioning the point at 
which extinction trials begin is not arbitrary. A pro- 
posed definition for the onset of extinction trials states 
that E can begin extinction by omitting the UCS only 
when S, after attaining some criterion of acquisition, 
makes a response with a latency greater than the CS- 
UCS interval. Reanalysis of previously published, 
relevant data is presented."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5757. Avakian, R. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR)  Issledovanie funktsii slukhov- 
ogo analizatora pri pomoshchi migatel'nykh uslov- 
nykh refleksov v usloviiakh proizvol'nogo zader- 
zhivaniia miganiia. [Study of the function of the 
auditory analyzer by means of conditioned wink 
reflexes with voluntary suppression of winking.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 25-31.—A study was 
made on 10 Ss with normal hearing of absolute and 
differential thresholds to a tone of 1000 cps by means 
of conditioned wink responses with voluntary sup- 
pression of winking. With elaboration and stabiliza- 
tion of conditioned wink reflexes and determination of 
absolute and differential thresholds, conditioned rais- 
ing of the eyelid was found, differing in its character- 
istics from wink reflexes. The conditioned raising of 
the eyelid constituted 41% of the total number of 
responses. “Conditioned eyelid movements can be 
used as a criterion of the function of the auditory 
analyzer in cases of simulation or exaggeration of 
deafness and in cases of impairment of hearing when 
the verbal response of the subject is unreliable."— 
I. D. London. 


5758. Beeman, Ellen Y., Hartman, Thomas R5 
& Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin) Supplemen- 
tary report: Influence of intertrial interval during 
extinction on spontaneous recovery of conditioned 
eyelid responses. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 279-280. 
—In an eyelid conditioning experiment the effects of 
distribution of trials on acquisition were conventional. 
Distribution of trials during acquisition and extinc- 
tion had no statistically significant effect upon per- 
centage CRs during extinction or on percentage CRs 
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during spontaneous recovery. In the first respect the 
results of the earlier study are not confirmed.—J, 
Arbit. 

5759. Golubykh, L. L, & Savchuk, V. I. (State ^ 
Research Inst. Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Oso- 
bennosti issledovaniia sosudistykh uslovnykh j 
bezuslovykh refleksov u cheloveka posredstvom 
pletizmografii. [Features in the study of conditioned | 
and unconditioned vascular reflexes in man by ple- 
thysmography.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
32-41.—Conditioned vascular reflexes are studied 
plethysmographically without usually taking into ac- 
count 2 aspects in the method: (a) correspondence 
between volume changes in the extremities and mag- 
nitude of vascular reactions, and (b) discrepancy be- 
tween the principles of plethysmographic study of 
conditioned and unconditioned reflexes and the classic 
Pavlovian principles of studying them. Since volume 
changes in the extremities depend on a number of 
technical, anatomical, and physiological factors, a 
method of measuring reactions in relative units of 
intensity is recommended which diminishes the mag- 
nitude of errors from 200-300% to 7-25%. Better | 
data on the rate of formation and stabilization of con- 
ditioned reflexes in man are acquired with exclusion 
of (a) preliminary extinction of reactions to condi- 
tioned stimuli and (b) adaptation of receptors to un- 
conditioned stimulation —I, D. London. 

5760. Kalinin, A. P. (Kazan Medical Inst., 
USSR)  Zamazka dlia prikleivaniia sliunnogo 
ballonchika. [Putty for pasting of salivary balloon.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 479—480.—The 
composition of a new putty is given which does a 
better job of making a system for quantitative regis- 
tration of conditioned salivary secretion hermetically 
tight. Its other advantages in practice are cited.— 
I. D. London. 

5761. Lindley, Richard H., & Moyer, K. E. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Effects of instruc- 
tions on the extinction of a conditioned finger- 
withdrawal response. J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 
82-88.—For 80 Ss who reached the learning criterion 
the following 2 hypotheses were confirmed: (a) in- 
structing Ss before extinction that the UCS would 
not be delivered on subsequent trials would produce 
rapid extinction of a finger-withdrawal CR, and (b) 
that the effectiveness of this instruction would vary 
with the degree of conditioning. Discussion of results 
is in terms of CRs as a joint function of habit 
strength and drive, and that instructions can lower 
drive.—J. Arbit. 


5762. Martin, Irene. (Inst. Psychiatry, London, 
England) Variations in skin resistance and their 
relationship to G. S. R. conditioning. J. ment. Sci, 
1960, 106, 281-287.—Level of basal skin resistance 
correlates negatively with number of CRs given by 
Ss; conditioning may relate to level of arousal Or 
there may be an increase in threshold at the periphery 
during high resistance such that CRs are less likely to 
оссиг.—И/. L. Wilkins. 

5763. Pankratov, M. A. (Herzen State Pedagog, 
ical Inst., Leningrad, USSR) Irradiatsiia vozbuzh- 
deniia i eë znachenie. [Irradiation of excitation 2 
its significance.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 


10, 53-58.—The extinction of a conditioned motor- 
an ex- 


É : i first b 
alimentary reflex is accompanied at first by ed fre- 


citatory phase which is expressed in increas 
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quency, strength, and duration of movements. If 
several conditioned motor reflexes are elaborated, the 
beginning of extinction is expressed in the sequential 
appearance of all the elaborated reflexes. The spread- 
ing of the excitatory process, due to the extinction of 
the conditioned motor reflex, occurs in the motor 
analyzer—a fact which permits the use of excitatory 
jrradiation as a means for studying the functional 
structure of the motor analyzer.—I. D. London. 

5764. Prokasy, William F. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Postasymptotic performance decrements dur- 
ing massed reinforcements. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 
57, 237-247.—The hypothesis examined in this paper 
is that massed reinforcements will finally result in a 
decrement of learned behavior. The hypothesis can 
not be accepted. The author points out that there is 
a lack of control in the experiments, Any change in 
the unconditioned response such as adaptation to the 
stimulus could well cause the decrement attributed to 
the massed reinforcement.—M. F. Meyer. 


5765. Rogov, A. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR)  Sosudistye uslovnye refleksy 
kak metod issledovaniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel’- 
nosti cheloveka. [Conditioned vascular reflexes as 
a method of studying higher nervous activity in man.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 348-354.—Data 
are presented on the formation of positive and nega- 
tive conditioned vascular reflexes in adults and in 
preschool children from the age of 2 years upward 
in order to demonstrate that conditioned vascular 
reflexes reflect processes proceeding in the cerebral 
hemispheres. The vascular conditioned-reflex method 
is held suitable for the objective study of higher 
nervous activity in тап.—/. D. London. 


5766. Stewart, M. A., Stern, J. A., Winokur, G., 
& Fredman, S. (Washington U. School Medicine) 
An analysis of GSR conditioning. Psychol. Rev., 
1961, 68, 60-67.—Using the GSR, eyeblink, and 
startle responses one finds that almost no stimuli are 
neutral and hence “pseudoconditioning” must be 
guarded against. 19 student nurses were tested using 
dee to ankle as UCS, and 500 c/s tone as CS. The 
{ R was found to occur between an orienting response 
jo the tone and before response to shock. Criteria 
or defining tone conditioned GSR in terms of latency 
a described and reasons put forward for supposing 

at previous work has dealt with the adaptation and 
recovery of UCR's rather than conditioning of re- 
Sponses.—E. Howarth. 


05767. Trapold, М. A, & Spence, К. W. (State 
tio lowa) Performance changes in eyelid condi- 
in ning as related to the motivational and reinforc- 
50 кыны of the UCS. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
With 9-213.—"Groups A and В were conditioned 
ff a strong air puff as the reinforcing UCS, a weak 
puff being presented equally often unpaired with the 
the Group A was then switched to the weak puff as 
Paired UCS and the strong puff unpaired. Group 
NUS Switched to the weak puff on both the paired 
the unpaired trials. Group C was conditioned with 
un Weak puff paired with the CS and the strong puff 
digored, and then was switched to the reverse con- 
he n, strong puff paired and weak puff unpaired.” 
eee were interpreted as indicating that habit 
Е gth is a function of the reinforcing UCS, that 
dene unpaired puffs are effective in manipulating 
€, and that once accrued, habit strength is per- 
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manent and does not decrease when conditions less 
favorable to habit growth are introduced.—J. Arbit. 


5768. Voronin, L. G., & Sokolov, E. N. (Mos- 
cow State U., USSR) Kozhno-gal'vanicheskie 
reaktsii pri sochetanii dvukh zvukovykh razdra- 
zhitelei. [Skin galvanic reactions with pairing of 
two auditory stimuli] Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 3-9.—With recordings of galvanic resistance 
of hand skin a study was made of the orienting reflex 
during the formation of an association between 2 
indifferent auditory stimuli in 16 normal Ss. After 
extinction of the orienting reaction to 1 auditory 
stimulus, the addition of the 2nd indifferent stimulus 
1st disinhibits the orienting reflex, and leads subse- 
quently to formation of a conditioned orienting re- 
action. Subsequent application of the 2 stimuli leads 
to extinction of the orienting reaction. Disturbance 
of the stimulus complex evokes an orienting reflex. 
Formation of an association between indifferent stim- 
uli does not imply formation of conditioned orienting 
reflexes, but is “based on special connections between 
the elements of the [stimulus] complex."—I. D. 
London. 

5769. Weiss, R. L., Krasner, L., & Ullmann, 
L. P. Responsivity to verbal conditioning as a 
function of emotional atmosphere and pattern of 
reinforcement. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 415-426.— 
“Righty college students told TAT-like stories during 
which E verbally reinforced the use of emotional 
words. Operant and reinforced trials were obtained 
for all Ss. Following this, one of two emotional 
atmospheres was experimentally induced. E’s inter- 
action with half of the Ss was hostile and critical, 
and relaxed and friendly for the other half of the Ss. 
Half of the Ss underwent extinction trials within each 
atmosphere condition. Additional reinforcement trials 
were given for all Ss so that both reconditioning and 
continued reinforcement were studied. . . . Induction 
of a hostile atmosphere and withholding reinforce- 
ment both produced decreased responsiveness. These 
variables did not significantly interact. Recondition- 
ing was effective and induced hostility, effective on 
earlier trials, did not influence. reconditioning."— 
C. H. Ammons. . 

(See also Abstracts le ge 6224, 6433, 6484, 
6 


Discrimination 


5770. Bevan, William. (Kansas State U.) Per- 
ceptual learning: An overview. J. gen. Psychol., 
1961, 64, 69-99.—This review deals with the relation 
between past experience and the “concrete” properties 
of perception. It outlines the literature on thresholds, 
accuracy and precision of discrimination, and the 
nonveridical aspects of perception. One section de- 
scribes the literature on the role of early experience. 
Perception is then considered in terms of the prin- 
ciples of learning and the nature of the perceptual 
mechanism is discussed. (83 ref.) —Author abstract. 

5771. Goldstein, Alvin G. (U. Missouri) Spatial 
orientation as a factor in eliciting associative re- 
sponses to random shapes. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1961, 12, 15-25.—Random аан shapes of 
varying complexity were exposed for 3 sec. at a 
фана orientation differing by 90° for each of 4 
groups of Ss. During a 7-sec. interval between stim- 
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uli Ss wrote a word or phrase describing their asso- 
ciation to each shape. Association value (frequency 
of association) did not change as much for “simple” 
and “complex” shapes as it did for “medium” shapes. 
Complexity and association value were inversely re- 
lated.—W. B. Essman. 

5772. Jenkins, Herbert M., & Harrison, Robert 
H. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) Ef- 
fect of discrimination training on auditory gen- 
eralization. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 59, 246-253.— 
Operant conditioning was used to obtain auditory 
generalization gradients along a frequency dimension 
for the pigeon. In a differential procedure responses 
were reinforced in the presence of a tone and non- 
reinforced in the absence of the tone. In a nondiffer- 
ential procedure responses were reinforced in the 
presence of a tone. Gradients of generalization fol- 
lowing nondifferential training were nearly flat. 
Well-defined gradients with steep slopes were found 
following differential training. Theoretical implica- 
tions for the phenomenon of stimulus generalization 
are discussed. (16 ref.)—J. Arbit. 

5773. Kent, М. D., & Tylor, D. W. A multi- 
purpose discrimination apparatus for general lab- 
oratory use. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 222—“The 
Multipurpose Discrimination Apparatus (MDA) is 
essentially a modification of the Wisconsin General 
Test Apparatus (WGTA) designed primarily for use 
with human adults and children."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5774. Matsuyama, Y. (Doshisha U. Japan) 
[Drive discrimination learning by pain and fear. ] 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 36, 7-15.—The interaction of 
two “exteroceptive” drives, pain and fear, was studied 
by the use of a buzzer paired with shock. Pain dis- 
crimination, as measured by either error scores or 
running speed, was shown to be much superior. 
Error scores were higher when fear drive accom- 
panied pain drive than for fear drive alone, demon- 
strating the effect of drive interaction. It is con- 
cluded that a “higher level of aversive motivation” 
leads to lowered discrimination and to greater fixation 
in learning. (English summary)—J. Lyons. 


5775. Pfafflin, Sheila M. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Stimulus meaning in stimulus predifferentiation. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 59, 269-274— 3 sets of 10 
visual forms each were selected so that the sets dif- 
fered in meaningfulness. Ss either observed the 
forms, learned relevant or irrelevant labels to the 
forms, or had no pretraining with the forms, Ss then 
learned to press 1 of 2 buttons in response to each 
form in their set. Found an inverse linear relation- 
ship between number of errors made in learning the 
button pressing response and the meaningfulness of 
the stimuli. Concludes that both the meaning of the 
stimulus and the response must be considered in rela- 
tion to each other before the process of predifferentia- 
tion may be understood. (19 ref.) —J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstract 6176) 


Verbal Learning 


5776. Angell, David, & Lumsdaine, Arthur А. 
(American Inst. Research, Pittsburgh, Ра.) 
Prompted plus unprompted trials versus prompted 
trials alone in paired-associate learning. USAF 
Off. Scient. Res. tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-808. 19 p. 
—A partial degree of prompting was compared with 
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complete prompting. Incompleteness of prompting 
was in terms of the frequency with which prompting 
is provided rather than the degree of prompting pro- 
vided on any one trial. One group received prompt- 
ing on all trials in learning a set of paired associates, 
Another group practiced responding without prompt- 
ing on every 4th trial. Learning was significantly 
more efficient with incomplete prompting than with 
complete prompting. This result confirms predictions 
by Lumsdaine and contradicts earlier interpretations 
that maximum prompting represents the optimal con- 
dition —G. E. Rowland. 


5777. Battig, W. F. Comparison of two meth- 
ods of scaling nonsense-syllable pairs for ease of 
learning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 363-366.— "Pairs 
of nonsense syllables of 47 to 53% association value 
. . . were scaled for ‘ease of learning’ by an ordinal 
rating method in which Ss checked one of nine cat- 
egories ranging from ‘easy’ to ‘hard.’ Ten weeks 
later the same pairs were rescaled by the same Ss 
using the method of equal-appearing intervals, in 
which they were instructed to treat the nine categories 
as representing equal intervals. Only slight differ- 
ences between the two methods were obtained, most 
of which could be attributed to other variables, There 
was no evidence that the scale produced by the inter- 
val method possessed greater equal-interval properties 
than the ordinal method. Highly significant differ- 
ences in scale values between pairs were found, most 
of which could be attributed to differences between 
the individual syllable components."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5778. Budohoska, Wanda. Wplyw kierunku re- 
produkcji na transfer obserwowany przy uczeniu 
sie materiału słownego. [The influence of the re- 
production method on the transfer of training ob- 
served in the case of the social method of study.] 
Psychol. Wych., 1960, 3, 176-183.—Ss were required 
to learn a séries of nonsense syllables in sequence and 
then attempt to reproduce them in reverse order. Аз 
the Ss progressed from the first series to the second 
the number of reverse associations decreased while 
the number of forward associations increased.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 


5779. Cook, John. Oliver, & Spitzer, Morton Ed- 
ward. (North Carolina State Coll.) Supplemen- 
tary report: Prompting versus confirmation in 
paired-associate learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
59, 275-276.—Tests 2 hypotheses relative to the find- 
ing that prompting is superior to confirmation in 
paired-associate learning. Concludes that overt prac- 
tice interferes both with learning the response an 
with connecting it with its proper stimulus, and that 
S-R delay interferes with the process of connecting i 
response to its proper stimulus with no consisten 
effect upon learning the response term as such.— 
J. Arbit. 


5780. Ellis, H. C. Distribution of practice and 
meaningfulness in verbal learning. Psychol. Ref» 
1960, 6, 319-325.— "This experiment was designed to 
determine the relative efficiency of distribution © 
practice at several levels of list meaning. The x 
degrees of inter-item distribution were 3, 9; аш i 
sec. List meaning was varied by employing syllable 
from Glaze's list at 0, 53, and 100% association M 
Ss learned a serial list of nonsense syllables to а € E 
rion of two perfect successive anticipations. . . - Wr 
tribution of practice facilitated the learning of bo 
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the low- and high-meaning lists; however, distribu- 
tion appeared to be relatively more efficient in the 
learning of low-meaning lists. List meaning was 
found to facilitate learning. . . . Although the data 
suggest an interaction between list-meaning and dis- 
tribution . . . data failed to show any significant inter- 
action. An interpretation of the results showing no 
meaning-distribution interaction was offered in terms 
of learning to a criterion of complete rather than 
partial mastery."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5781. Ellis, N. R., Pryer, М. W., & Barnett, 
С. D. Note on habit formation in normal and 
retarded subjects. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 385-386. 
—Data from two previous verbal learning studies 
were reanalyzed to investigate possible differences be- 
tween normal and retarded learners. The task was 
serial anticipation of 10 familiar nouns using the 
memory drum. . . . [Analysis showed] habit forma- 
tion (increasing probability of R+) as a function of 
number of previous reinforcements (number of previ- 
ous correct anticipations). Hull’s equation for habit 
formation was a good fit for both sets of data, Re- 
sults were interpreted as being favorable to Hull's 
position on individual differences.” —C. H. Ammons. 


5782. Gardner, R. W., & Long, R. I. Leveling- 
sharpening and serial learning. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 10, 179-185.—"Leveling-Sharpening, a prin- 
ciple of personality organization inferred from con- 
sistent individual differences in assimilation (per- 
ceptual process-memory trace interaction) observed 
in earlier studies, is shown to affect the nature and 
number of errors in a rote learning test involving two 
lists of similar words. The results for 20 Ss suggest 
that individual differences in this dimensional prin- 
ciple of cognitive control may be important deter- 
minants of learning and recall in a variety of situa- 
tions,"—C. Н. Ammons. 


5783. Israel, М. L. (Harvard U.)  Variably 
blurred prompting: I. Methodology and applica- 
tion to the analysis of paired-associate learning. 
T. Psychol., 1960, 50, 43-52.—In a paired-associate 
experiment S was presented with the German member 
of a German-English pair. If he could not recall the 
English he clarified a blurred image of it until the 
image prompted a correct recall. Clarification re- 
quired for recall is operationally equivalent to a “rec- 
ognition threshold.” A modified anticipation method 
was used. With practice, thresholds dropped. This 
drop cannot be attributed entirely to the German 
members. English members may have increased in 
Probability causing thresholds to drop, and threshold 
may have been affected by blur-discrimination learn- 
hic Effect of such factors was evaluated by inter- 
leaving control trials into the basic trials. On control 
trials thresholds were measured for English alone. 
Control thresholds showed a smaller drop. Difference 
between these drops is the estimate of the contribution 
of the German. Demonstration that a German word 
makes a partial contribution on trials prior to recall 
Contradicts a position recently taken by Rock. Major 
weakness of prompting is intrusion of unprompted 
ae Applications of prompting include verbal 
learning and a variably prompting teaching machine. 
<6 E: Rowland. 

784. Ivashchenko, F. I. (Stavropol Pedagogical 
mm USSR) Issledovanie nekotorykh rechevykh 
viazeï metodom uslovnykh refleksov. [Study of 
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some verbal connections by the method of conditioned 
reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 473- 
478.—A method is described which modifies Ivanov- 
Smolenskifs method of conditioning. This method 
is applicable to the "study of the differences in the 
analysis and synthesis of first signal [physical] stim- 
uli and verbal stimuli and also to that of the differ- 
ences in this relation between spoken and printed 
words." —I. D. London. 

5785. Iwahara, S., & Sugimura, T. Associative 
interference as a function of degree of prior train- 
ing in paired-associate learning. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 243-246.—"Ss (N = 72) learned a list of 
paired two-syllable nouns (A-B) which were re- 
paired for the second list. Amount of prior learning 
(first list) varied for the groups, but all Ss learned 
the second list to one perfect trial plus four additional 
perfect trials which were not consecutive. Results 
show that associative interference increases and then 
decreases as degree of prior learning increases. 
Marked interference and overt intrusions occur when 


‚ the first list has been learned to one perfect trial, and 


this finding is relatively independent of degree of 
second list learning. The findings . . . confirm a 
two-factor theory of learning."—C. Н. Ammons, 

5786. Kitao, N. (Osaka U., Japan) [Effects of 
mediated association on paired associate learning: 
I. Facilitation effect and interference effect.] Jap. 
J. Psychol 1960, 36, 1-5.—4 experiments with the 
paradigm A-B, B-C, A-C were performed—2 using 
10 student Ss each to examine facilitation, one with 
15 Ss to examine interference, and one with 10 Ss 
to study both. As measured by the number of trials 
to achieve 5 successive correct responses, facilitation 
was demonstrated when Ss learned 3 lists at 24-hour 
intervals. When lists were learned at 1-minute inter- 
vals, facilitation was demonstrated by this measure as 
well as in terms of rank order of learning. Interfer- 
ence effects could not be observed under the condi- 
tions of this study. (English summary)—J. Lyons. 

5787. Kuno, U. (Keio U., Japan) [A probability 
model for verbal learning.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 
36, 17-24.—Studies of free recall of verbal material, 
using Japanese nonsense syllables, replicated findings 
reported by Miller and McGill (see 27: 7640). It is 
shown that equations with 2 parameters suffice to fit 
the data for which Miller and McGill used more com- 
plex equations with 3 parameters. (English sum- 
mary)—J. Lyons. 

5788. Levin, Saul M. (Duke U.) The effects 
of awareness on verbal conditioning. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 61, 67-75.—79 patients constructed sen- 
tences beginning with 1 of 6 personal pronouns and 
containing a past tense verb: the E group was 
reinforced after I and we sentences with “good. 
Found evidence for conditioning without awareness 
when awareness was determined by the 4 questions 
used in other studies. When awareness was deter- 
mined after an extensive interview, no evidence was 
found for learning without awareness. However, 
some evidence for conditioning without awareness 
was found in a group which was unaware of the 
reinforcer and also unaware of a correct contingency, 
and who showed conditioning.—J. Arbit. 

5789. Miler, Adrienne. (Liebiggasse 5, Vienna, 
Austria) Vergleich der Vergessenskurven für Re- 
produzieren und Wiedererkennen von sinnlosem 
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Material. [Comparison of retention curves for re- 
production and recognition of senseless syllables.] Z. 
exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 29-28.—The results of 
this comparison are the same as in Luh’s study 
(1922). A hypothetical interpretation after Rohrach- 
er's brain model is offered.—W. J. Koppitz. 


5790. Solarz, Andrew K. (U. California, Davis) 
Latency of instrumental responses as a function of 
compatibility with the meaning of eliciting verbal 
signs. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 239-245.—Male and 
female college students made arm movements toward 
or away from the body to positively and negatively 
evaluated signs (words like smart or stupid). The 
toward movement was compatible with a positively 
valued word and incompatible with a negatively 
valued word; the opposite holds for the away move- 
ment. For each movement shorter latencies were 
found when it was a "compatible" response. This 
variable did not effect time of execution of the move- 
ment. Ss made more errors in learning incompatible 
than compatible tasks. Sex differences were found in 
both latency and error scores. Discussion is in terms 
of Osgood's theory of meaning as a representational 
mediation process.—J. Arbit. 


5/91. Trapp, E. Philip, & Kausler, Donald H. 
(U. Arkansas) Relationship between MAS scores 
and association values of nonsense syllables. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 233-238.—Male college stu- 
dents were given 90 nonsense syllables ranging from 
low to high association values. The correlation be- 
tween MAS score and number of associations yielded 
a significant eta of .41. Analysis of variance with 
association value and level of anxiety showed that 
anxiety was significant in increasing associations with 
no interaction effect. The nonsense syllables were 
also analyzed for differences in association value as 
a function of anxiety level. The methodological im- 
plications of these findings are discussed.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 5805, 6248, 6844) 


Retention & Forgetting 


5792. Averbach, Emanuel, & Coriell, A. S. 
Short-term memory in vision. Bell Sys. tech. J., 
1961, 40, 309-328. —Experiments were performed with 
$ Ss that demonstrate some of the functional prop- 
erties of short-term shortage in the visual system, its 
decay, readout, and erasure. Results indicate that the 
visual process involves a buffer shortage which in- 
cludes an erasure mechanism that is local in character 
and tends to erase stored information when new in- 
formation is put in. Storage time appears to be of 
the order of 4 second; storage capacity is more dif- 
ficult to assess.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


5793. Ellis, N. R., Pryer, M. W., & Barnett, 
C. D. Motor learning and retention in normals 
and defectives. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 83-91. 
“Тһе purpose of the study was to test retention and 
related phenomena in 80 normals and 80 defectives 
after short and long rest intervals, Ss, assigned to 
four subgroups, practiced on the standard pursuit 
rotor for two blocks of 20 20-sec. trials, with 20-sec. 
intertrial intervals and a 5-min. inter-block interval. 
One or 28 days after training, subgroups received 10 
retention trials. The results showed that, overall, 
performance after the 5-min. rest and after the reten- 
tion intervals was significantly better in the normals. 
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Also, the normals showed larger warmup effects, 
Little forgetting occurred over the intervals used and 
comparisons between the groups did not uncover 
clear-cut differences.” —C. H. Ammons. 


5794. Holroyd, Richard, & Holroyd, Jean. (U. 
Maryland) Associative clustering in a retroactive 
paradigm. J. gen. Psychol, 1961, 64, 101-104— 
High school Ss heard and recalled lists of words in 
a clustering-retroaction design. The word lists for 
1 set of groups were composed of words which were 
high frequency associates of the category names and 
for the other set of groups were low frequency asso- 
ciates to the same names. 1 group in each set had 
lists interpolated before recall which were composed 
of high frequency associates of new category names, 
and 1 group in each set had lists interpolated made 
up of low frequency associates to the same categories. 
Control groups were given an interpolated visual task. 
The results show that high associative frequency lists 
yield better absolute recall and clustering than low 
frequency lists. Interpolation of either a high fre- 
quency or a low frequency list impaired absolute recall 
and clustering for high frequency original lists but 
did not affect these measures for low frequency 
original lists —Author abstract. 


5795. Jager, Adolf Otto. (Beethovenstr. 58, 
Göttingen, Germany) Einige emotionale, conative 
und zeitliche Bedingungen des Erinnerns. [Some 
emotional, conative, and temporal factors of memory.] 
Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 1-28.—Striving for 
success and fear of threats against the ego are power- 
ful factors in a memory situation. The threatening 
effect seems to be strongest shortly after the learning 
situation leading to the most vigilant account of 
reality, and thus to a better recall of material con- 
nected with failure experience. Later this effect 
diminishes, and the striving for success gains dom- 
inance resulting in an improved recall of material 
connected with success and a poor recall of the failure 
laden material Findings are interpreted in terms of 
Lewin's field theory.—W. J. Koppitz. 

5796. King, David J. & Cofer, Charles N. 
(American U.) Retroactive interference in mean- 
ingful material as a function of the degree of 
contextual constraint in the original and inter- 
polated learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 145-158. 
—tThe materials used for original learning in different 
groups of Ss were the 0, 1st, 3rd, 5th, and 7th order 
30-word approximations to the English language. 
Interpolated materials at several orders of approx- 
imation as well as a rest condition were used, again 
with different groups of Ss, for each original learn- 
ing material; and amount of retroactive interference 
was determined for each of the learning conditions. 
Relations obtained between retroactive interference, 
approximation in original learning, and approxima- 
tion in interpolated learning are complex but de 
suggestive of the following generalization: “Аз or Е 
of approximation to English increases from low 2. 
high, the interference from interpolated approxima- 
tions will first be greatest for low order appro ue 
tions and finally be greatest for the interpolation 
high order approximations.”—Author abstract. — 

5797. Mandler, George, & Kuhlman, Сеше 
К. (U. Toronto, Canada) Proactive and uy о 
active effects of overlearning. J. exp. Psyc aie 
1961, 61, 76-81.—Ss were college students W 
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learned 1 pattern оп a switchboard, then a 2nd pattern 
and subsequently relearned the 1st and 2nd patterns. 
Learning a 2nd pattern was superior to learning the 
1st. Overlearned patterns were more easily relearned. 
Overlearning an intervening pattern increased retro- 
active interference on relearning the Ist pattern: it 
facilitated performance on relearning the 2nd pattern. 
Interviews revealed that overlearning tended to pro- 
duce more visual imagery, while lower levels of learn- 
ing produced more tactual imagery.—J. Arbit. 

5798. Marquart, Dorothy Irene. (U. Arizona) 
Similarity as a factor in recall: I. The effect of 
color. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 291—301.—The 170 Ss 
in Experiment I and the 147 Ss in Experiment IT 
were first shown 12 pairs of nonsense syllables 5 
times. 5095 of the pairs had the 2 syllables printed 
in the same colors, 50% had the 2 syllables printed 
in different colors. The Ss were tested immediately 
after learning and 20 minutes after learning. Tt was 
found that paired nonsense syllables are learned better 
and recalled better if both members of the pair are 
printed the same color than if they are printed dif- 
ferent colors. When the 2 syllables were printed the 
same color during learning it helped to have the cue 
syllable that color. When the 2 syllables were printed 
different colors it helped recall to print the cue syl- 
lable the same color as the 2nd syllable of the pair, 
but hindered to print it the same color as the lst 
member of the pair. These findings can be explained 
by theorizing that recall is an immediate process and 
that it depends upon the balance of facilitation and 
inhibition effects.—C. T. Morgan. 


5799, Tresselt, M. E, & Mayzner, M. S. (New 
York U.) A study of incidental learning. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 50, 339—347.—Since Postman has sug- 
gested that incidental learning is a positive function 
of the number of differential responses evoked by the 
stimulus material, this study was designed to manip- 
ulate the number of differential responses by varying 
the operations to be performed on the stimulus by S. 
Specifically, Ss were presented with a list of words 
and instructed to perform certain operations on the 
words, ie, 1 group was instructed to cross out all 
vowels, another group to copy the list, and a 3rd 
group to judge the words for inclusion in the concept 

economic." Following completion of these tasks, 
Which are assumed to evoke an increasing number of 
differential repsonses. Ss were tested for their re- 
tention of the word list. The results showed clearly 
that as the number of differential responses increased, 
from the vowel to the copying to the judgment tasks, 
there was a highly significant increase in the recall 
Scores, as expected.— Author abstract. 

5800. von Wright, J. M. (Turku U., Finland) 
Forgetting and interference. Comment. hum. lit, 
Helsingf., 1959, 24(1), 124 p.—Interference theories 
of forgetting and pertinent experimental data are re- 
Viewed. A theory is presented which emphasizes re- 
Sponse competition and includes a hypothesis concern- 
ing temporal decay of the competitive strength of a 
Tepsonse, 7 experiments are reported (involving 
various kinds of visual or verbal memory) which tend 
to support the theory.—IV. A. Wilson, Ir. 

5801. von Wright, J. M. Response competition 
and the stimulating conditions during recall. Com- 
у. hum. lit., Helsingf., 1959, 25(2), 11 p.—After 

Paired associate tasks were learned, the recall of Ry 
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was tested (a) with only S, present and (b) with S, 
and 55 both present. The change from $, to Sı Sa 
led to decrease in accuracy of response; the return to 
5; led to a rise in recall of Ry. These changes tended 
to be greater 1-3 minutes after learning than they 
were 24 hours after learning —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 6237, 6768) 


PROBLEM SOLVING & THINKING 


5802. Chandler, Tertius. (Göteborg, Sweden) 
Duplicate inventions? Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 
62, 495-498.—Review of claimed instances of inde- 
pendent discovery—e.g., Darwin-Wallace, Newton- 
Leibniz, Adams-Leverrier—tends to vindicate the 
great man theory. Duplicate invention stands up in 
only 1 important case (the camera). Also, in culture 
and institutions such as government and education, 
each major innovation comes from 1 man. "Only in 
minor or routine advances, or in stagnation and decay, 
are men interchangeable. Where originality is 
needed, one man of keen mind is required. If he 
fails, the job may well stay undone forever."—R. L. 
Sulzer. 


5803. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) The effect 
of codability upon the afferent and efferent func- 
tioning of language. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 3-15. 
—In the Togo section of Ghana (West Africa) 113 
children, adolescents, and adults were asked to indi- 
cate the difference between pieces of cardboard differ- 
ing in size and color. Some were addressed in 
English, others in their own language (Ewe). Since 
some color terms in Ewe vary in length and in the 
range of colors to which they refer, and since Ewe 
terms for indicating size are short, an hypothesis of 
Whorf and R. W. Brown based exclusively upon the 
“codability” of categories would anticipate (a) that 
size would be perceived progressively infrequently as 
the color terms become longer or less discriminating, 
and (b) that the effect would be especially prominent 
for Ss responding in Ewe rather than in English, 
Neither expectation was confirmed. These findings 
lead to the hypothesis that category codability is more 
likely to affect efferently the encoding of the perceived 
attribute of a stimulus than it is afferently the selec- 
tion of the attribute to be perceived.—C. T. Morgan. 


5804. Duncan, C. P. Letter response hierarchies 
within and among subjects. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
291-297.—“. . . for four of the five stimulus letters 
120 Ss’ rankings (response hierarchies within Ss) 
departed significantly from chance in the direction of 
agreement with ranks based on frequency of occur- 
rence in free association (response hierarchies among 
Ss). For the remaining stimulus letter within and 
among Ss’ hierarchies disagreed significantly. Dif- 
ferences between within-Ss and among-Ss response 
hierarchies were in part due to greater strength in 
within-Ss hierarchies of response letters that imme- 
diately follow stimulus letters in the alphabet."— 
C. H. Ammons. 

5805. Gorman, Aloysia M. (U. Denver) Rec- 
ognition memory for nouns as a function of ab- 
stractness and frequency. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 
61, 23-29.—“‘An operational definition of abstractness 
in nouns was constructed by using the human dis- 
criminative response to identify two points on a scale 
of abstractness. This scale, consisting of 490 ‘ab- 
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stract and 571 ‘concrete’ nouns, was found to have 
adequate reliability. When the scale was manipulated 
as an independent variable, the effect of abstractness 
on short-term recognition memory was highly sig- 
nificant, ‘abstract’ nouns being less well remembered 
than ‘concrete’ nouns, Frequency was found to be 
pertinent variable, independent of abstractness, very 
frequent nouns being less well remembered than some- 
what rarer nouns.”—Author summary. 


5806. Hinze, Helen Alis Kuchuk. (San Fran- 
cisco State Coll.) The individual's word associa- 
tions and his interpretation of prose paragraphs. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 193-203—Qualitative and 
quantitative analysis of the individual's word associa- 
tions and his interpretation of paragraphs containing 
these words clarifies the mechanism of misinterpreta- 
tion in reading. Some words evoked responses in 
individuals which interfered with their ability to 
analyze objectively the meaning of what they were 
reading.—C. T. Morgan. 


5807. Kolers, Paul A. (Aerospace Medical Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Some aspects of prob- 
lem-solving: I. Method and materials. USAF 
WADD tech, Rep., 1960, No. 60-2. iii, 16 p.—Each 
of the 100 cards (constructed for studying the solu- 
tion of perceptual problems) contained a row of 3 
complex geometrical figures and below these a row 
of 4 simpler figures, 1 of which was hidden in all 3 
of the complex figures. The 5-sided hidden figures 
were constructed by taking 5 pairs of 2-digit numbers 
Írom a table of random numbers, plotting them in a 
100 x 100 matrix, and connecting the points clock- 
wise. The other parts of the complex figures and 
the 3 other simpler figures were similarly constructed 
by plotting 5 more pairs of random numbers and con- 
necting the points in a different manner for each 
figure. 48 undergraduates were used to study the 
relative difficulty of the cards, the speed with which 
the hidden figures could be found, and the learning 
process. This method of constructing materials is 
free of E bias and relatively “content-free,” "the re- 
sults are readily interpreted in quantitative terms ; and 
the characteristics of the problems can be manipulated 
systematically along dimensions of similarity, diffi- 
culty, and others."—M. B. Mitchell. 


5808. Oswald, Ian. (Oxford U.) Number-forms 
and kindred visual images. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 
63, 81-88.—Questions were put to 300 persons con- 
cerning their possession of those visual images known 
as “number-forms” or analogous images for the week, 
the year, history, or their families. At least 1 in 4 
persons probably possess 1 or more of these images. 
These visual images are liable to be experienced only 
if a series is under consideration and not whenever 
the numeral, date, etc., is thought of. The term 
“mnemonic” is thought unsuitable and their alleged 
usefulness is questioned. They allow a “sensory,” 
semiconcrete comprehension of abstract concepts.— 
Author abstract. 


5809. Reid, L. Starling; Henneman, Richard H., 
& Long, Eugene R. (U. Virginia) An experi- 
mental analsyis of set: The effect of categorical 
restriction. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 568-572 .— 
The identification of ambiguous word patterns was 
increased when categorical restrictions were in- 
creased. The effect was not changed by presenting 
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the categorizing terms before presenting the ambigu- 
ous pattern (see 35: 4455, 4464) .—R. Н. Waters, 


(See also Abstract 6204) 


Problem Solving 


5810. Johnson, D. M., Lincoln, R. E., & Hall, 
E. R. (Michigan State U.) Amount of material 
and time of preparation for solving problems. J. 
Psychol, 1961, 51, 457-471.—Problems were con- 
structed of 3-11 specifications to be solved by selec- 
tion from a display of solution alternatives. Specifi- 
cations and solutions were exposed separately under 
S's control and timed separately so that the time spent 
organizing the specifications, called preparation time, 
could be recorded separately from time spent selecting 
a solution, called solution time. The results demon- 
strated that as the number of specifications is in- 
creased from 3 to 11 the preparation time curve and 
the solution time curve have different slopes. Thus 
preparation and selection of solutions are different 
processes in that they are differentially influenced by 
the independent variable. These results permit a gen- 
eralized description of the solution of such problems 
in terms of the organization of a search model pre- 
paratory to the search for a solution to match it— 
Author abstract. 


5811. Raaheim, K. Problem solving and the 
ability to find replacements. Scand. J. Psychol, 
1960, 1, 14-18.—Problem situations of the practical 
construction type may be regarded as situations char- 
acterized by a “missing part.” The solution of a 
problem depends on the S’s awareness of what is 
missing, along with his ability to find a replacement 
for it. Scores on a test measuring this ability are 
compared with performance on two practical con- 
struction problems. Ss who are successful on the 
problems haye a higher mean score on the “replace- 
ment test.” Scores on a “function-naming” test are 
not found to correlate with performance on the prob- 
lem.—Journal abstract. 


5812. Tresselt, M. E. & Mayzner, M. S. (New 
York U.) Switching behavior in a problem solv- 
ing task. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 349-354.— The pres- 
ent investigation was designed to examine the effects 
of 2 variables in a multi-alternative problem solving 
task on the number of switches occurring in a given 
period of time, The 2 variables were: (a) the prob- 
ability of any given alternative yielding a solution, 
and (b) the number of alternatives present. The 
results indicated that an increase in the number of 
switches occurs as a function, which is nonlinear, 0 
both an increase in the number of alternatives having 
0 probability of solution and in the total number of 
alternatives present—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstract 6342) 


Concept Formation 


5813. Gormezano, Isidore, & Abraham, Fred D. 
(Indiana U.) Intermittent reinforcement, non- 
reversal shifts, and neutralizing in concept forma- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 1-6.—"An investita 
tion was made of the difficulty of sorting through the 
six stages of the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test W ney 
for color and number sortings the irrelevant dimen 
sion of form was intermittently reinforced. . - de 
was concluded that in accord with Bourne and Restle $ 
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formulations (1959), neutralized irrelevant stimuli 
regain their disruptive effects when the relevant 
‘stimuli with respect to which they have been neutral- 
ized, are now made irrelevant. Further, the disrup- 
tive effects are an increasing function of the per- 
centage of reinforcement of the irrelevant dimension. 
However, these disruptive effects become attenuated 
by over-all learning and suggest the necessity of 
modifying the Bourne and Restle model.” —Author 
summary. 

‚ 5814. Hunt, Earl B., & Hovland, Carl I. (Yale 
U.) Order of consideration of different types of 
concepts. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 220-225.—“The 
Ss in a visual concept formation task could derive a 
correct concept from the instances presented on a con- 
junctive, disjunctive, or relational basis. It was 
found that conjunctive and relational solutions were 
utilized much more frequently than disjunctive ones. 
No significant interaction effects were obtained be- 
tween the particular aspects of the stimulus involved 
(color, number, or type of figure) and the frequency 
of utilization of the different types of concept. The 
experiment is discussed in relation to machine simula- 
tion of human concept learning.” —Author summary. 


‚ 9815. Kogan, N., & Wallach, M. A. Certainty of 
judgment and the evaluation of risk. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 207-213.—"'Using the semantic differ- 
ential method, individual differences for 132 Ss were 
assessed in the evaluation of four concepts presumably 
relevant to risk-taking, one concept concerning the 
self, and five control concepts. These were correlated 
with an index of judgment certainty derived from test 
responses. A factor analysis of the semantic differ- 
ential scales yielded two factors, one or the other of 
which was significantly correlated with judgment cer- 
tainty in the case of each of the four presumably risk- 
relevant concepts and the self concept.” All correla- 
tions between judgment certainty and the 5 control 
concepts were small and nonsignificant, but their 
pattern made a theoretically consistent picture.— 
C. Н. Ammons. 


. 5816, Mayzner, M. S., Tresselt, M. E., & Blaes- 
ing, E. A. (Columbia U.) A comparison of judg- 
mental and associational techniques in developing 
verbal concept formation materials. J. Psychol, 
1961, 51, 331-342.— The present study employs а 
judgmental technique in making estimates of the 
degree of association between a particular set of 
Stimulus words and a particular set of response 
Categories, and compares these estimates or scale 
values with those obtained by Underwood’s associa- 
tional technique. The results suggest that while the 2 
techniques yield somewhat similar scale values, the 
best estimate of the degree of association between 
stimuli and response categories should reflect values 
obtained by both techniques, rather than either one 
alone.—M, S. Mayzner. 


5817. Springbett, B. M. The semantic differ- 
€ntial and meaning in non-objective art. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 231-240.—“Osgood’s semantic 
differential was applied to nine samples of non-objec- 
Ше art using five groups of Ss (N = 68) with dif- 

€rent amounts of formal training in art. The nine 
шшер were also rated for merit by five staff mem- 
ers of the University of Manitoba School of Art. 
ds main purpose was to measure the agreements and 
ISagreements amongst the various groups in relation 
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to the pictures and then to determine whether the 
results agreed with what is known by common experi- 
ence. The results appear to justify a claim of validity 
for the semantic differential in measuring meaning in 
non-objective art."—C. H. Ammons. 

5818. Wohlwill, Joachim F. (Clark U.) Ab- 
solute vs. relational discrimination on the dimen- 
sion of number. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 353- 
363.—For stimuli consisting of randomly arranged 
dots varying on the dimension of number it was hy- 
pothesized that absolute discrimination increases with 
age, due to the increasing intervention of the verbal 
mediators designating the numbers. Results were 
confirmatory for a discrimination between 3, 5, and 
8 dots, with the middle number positive during train- 
ing: transposition decreased in frequency between 
ages 8 and 12 and generalized absolute responses on 
a transfer problem increased. For a corresponding 
two-stimulus discrimination—3 vs. 5(+)—discrim- 
ination remained wholly relational at all ages (6, 8, 
and 12). The implications of these results for the 
role of verbal mediators in discrimination learning, 
and for the nature of the task in intermediary-stimulus 
discriminations are discussed.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 6277, 7000) 


Decision & Information Theory 


5819. Essman, W. B. Suggestions for a response 
category and rate of response to ambiguous stim- 
uli. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 186.—108 Ss 
sorted 2 sets of 20 silhouettes into 3 categories. Re- 
sponses to the 15 set were reinforced. “The data 
imply that the degree to which a response category 
is suggested will directly affect the number of Ss 
using this category, but only lead to an increase in 
overall response frequency at a maximum level where 
50% of the responses are initially suggested.” —C. H. 
Ammons. 

5820, Morin, Robert E., Forrin, Bert, & Archer, 
Wayne. We Texas) Information processing be- 
havior: The role of irrelevant stimulus informa- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 89-96.—Irrelevant 
stimulus information did not significantly influence 
the rate of information processing at advanced levels 
of performance. It would appear that the linear rela- 
tion between stimulus information and reaction time 
can be attributed to the confounding of stimulus, re- 
sponse, and transmitted information. Also, that the 
rate of information processing is more closely asso- 
ciated with the amount of information transmitted 
than with response uncertainty.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstract 6139) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


5821. Greene, F. M. (Duke U.) The feeling of 
luck and its effect on РК. /. Parapsychol., 1960, 
24, 120-141.—A questionnaire was developed to find 
out if people tend to think of themselves as being 
consistently lucky or unlucky. Information collected 
from 281 college students and 45 older adults indi- 
cated that some do so regard themselves. Tests in- 
volving predicting а sequence of die throws and then 
making the throws in the effort to match the predic- 
tions were given to the 12 “most lucky" and 12 “least 
lucky” Ss. Significant results were found in terms of 
declines in the scoring rate, but these were not re- 
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lated in any consistent manner to the lucky and un- 
lucky groups.—J. G. Pratt. 

5822. Louwerens, N. G. (U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands) ESP experiments with nursery school chil- 
dren in the Netherlands. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 
75-93.—The van Busschbach procedure for testing 
ESP in the schoolroom was adapted to the nursery 
school level. Instructions were cast in the mold of 
a fairytale. In each session, 12 pupils independently 
attempted to select pictures to match a target picture 
upon which either the teacher or the E was con- 
centrating back of a screen. The results of the girls 
when their teachers (women) were the "agent" were 
highly significant, while those of the boys were only 
slightly above mean chance expectation. When the 
E acted as agent all the results were insignificant.— 
J. G. Pratt. 

5823. Marshall, Ninian. ESP and memory. Brit. 
J. Phil. Sci., 1960, 10, 265-286.—It may be that there 
are undiscovered holistic laws whose effects would 
be strong only in such a complex structure as the 
human brain. A “law of resonance” is proposed as 
one such law which might explain the existence of 
telepathy and memory. “Resonance of a pattern of 
neural activity in a brain with another brain leads to 
telepathy; resonance with a past state of itself leads 
to memory.” This theory is discussed in the light of 
physical, physiological, and psychological evidence 
and is held to fit the relevant facts.—P. E. Lichten- 
stein. 

5824. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U.) Methods of eval- 
uating verbal material. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 
94-109.—This paper traces historically the steps in 
the development of methods of experimental control 
and of objective quantitative evaluation of verbal 
material collected in investigations of the problem of 
“mediumship.”—J. G. Pratt. 

5825. Price, H. H. (Oxford U.) Apparitions: 
Two theories. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 110-128.— 
“An apparition may be roughly defined as a visible 
but non-physical phenomenon closely resembling a 
particular human being.” Occasionally, apparitional 
experiences have auditory and tactual aspects. 2 the- 
ories have been suggested to explain apparitions: the 
“telepathic theory” which was most fully developed 
by Tyrrell and the “theory of the double.” Both 
theories could be correct if there are 2 quite distinct 
types of apparitions. “. . . if we reconsider old facts 
to test them, we may eventually be able to think of a 
new theory which will be better than either of them.” 
—J. б. Pratt. 


5826. Salter, W. Н. The Palm Sunday case: 
A note on interpreting automatic writing. J. Soc. 
Psych. Res., 1960, 40, 275-285.—A. summary of the 
much-discussed “Palm Sunday” (1912) automatic 
writings, carried on over a 30-year period—first by a 
Mrs, Willett and later by many others, including Lady 
Balfour. These writings in Greek, Latin, and English 
have been discussed in 8 books. These scripts deal 
with many subjects. Interpretation indicates that 
there was one pattern discernible throughout all 
scripts; that is, there are a large number of “intelli- 
gences” surviving bodily death and wanting to in- 
augurate a new world order of peace and social 
justice. In this large number are 7 named com- 
municators who communicate through automatic 
scripts of living persons. Symbols and meanings are 
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given in interpretation, with clues for meanings and 
prophecies arrived at through “script-intelligence.”— 


О. I. Jacobsen. 


5827. Soal, S. С. The Jones boys: A case 
against cheating. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1960, 40, 291- 
299— Descriptions are given of conditions under 
which the Jones boys were able to achieve high ESP 
guesses—perhaps through use of a high frequency 
whistle (heard only by the 2 boys), by visual signals 
previously arranged, or by Morse code. Experiments 
are described (some with expected chance results, 
others with above expected results) in which the 
possibilities of the high frequency whistle or other 
communication means are ruled out because of the 
experimental conditions. No specific conclusions are 
drawn, but the assumed belief seems to be that these 
boys do have unusually high ESP ability.—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 
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5828. Barlow, John S. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Rhythmic activity induced by 
photic stimulation in relation to intrinsic alpha 
activity of the brain in man. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1960, 12, 317-326.—Support for the view 
that rhythmic sensory afterdischarge as well as the 
alpha rhythm in man is related primarily to non- 
specific rather than to specific sensory systems of the 
brain is offered by this study. Recording from scalp 
electrodes, the occiput response to slowly repeated 
photic stimulation as well as dominant occipital 
bipolar activity in a small sample were determined by 
electronic averaging of the response evoked by flash 
and by autocorrelation analysis of the dominant 
rhythmic activity.—L. C. Johnson. 


5829. Bhatt, L. J. (Maharajah Sayajirao U. 
Baroda, India) Study of behavior through a con- 
textual method. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 17- 
18, 216-220.—"Modern psychologists tend to think 
that the proper study [of man] may well begin with 
the study of human physiology and anatomy." 
method of teaching physiological psychology to stu- 
dents is outlined. Students of psychology do not need 
to know every inch and every action of the body. 
Rather, they need the contextual method—how the 
forms and functions of the body contribute to the 
patterns of the mind—D. Lebo. 

5830. Blatteis, Clark M. (USA Medical Research 
Lab. Fort Knox, Ky.) Afferent initiation of shiv- 
ering. Amer. J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 697-700.—Acti- 
vation of shivering was investigated in 30 lightly 
anesthetized dogs by surface cooling of the left ren 
leg amputated at the hip, excepting the bone, femora 
and sciatic-peroneal nerves and the femoral artery an 
vein. Section of afferent nerves before or during 
cooling did not affect the occurrence of shivering. 1 
appeared to depend оп an effect of the cooled bloo 
entering the truncal circulation because occluding the 
femoral vessels abolished shivering. There was no 
apparent relation of onset of shivering to deep body, 
mean skin and brain temperatures. The locus of ac- 
tion of the cooled blood was not determined.—D. 
Peryam. 

5831. Campbell, Berry. (Coll. Medical Evan- 
gelists) The factor of safety in the nervous s 
tem. Вий. Los Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1960, 25,1 
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117.—The relation of structure to function in the 
hemispherectomized cat is evaluated. “The duplica- 
tion of the entire behavior pattern by each hemisphere 
allows a reconsideration of the problem of engram. 
With the substitution of a more satisfying, dynamic 
concept of the engram for the pigeon-hole hypothesis, 
many of the most difficult properties of control func- 
tion seem capable of solution.”—I. N. Mensh. 

5832. Essman, W. В. Effects of a physiological 
stress on a maze response. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
414.—". . . to demonstrate the effects of one type of 
physiological stress, an acute kidney shutdown, on a 
learned maze response in rats, 8 male albino rats (250 
gm.) were trained to a criterion of 10 successively 
correct choices in a T-maze. Ss were maintained on 
a 23-hr. feeding schedule with food reward available 
for a correct maze response. An acute kidney shut- 
down was induced by . . . an intravenous injection 
of a pigmented Methemoglobin preparation. . . . Eight 
trained control Ss were injected with . . . normal 
saline . . . . the behavioral effects of a stressor closely 
parallelled its physiological effects in a situation 
where both are quantifiable.” —C. H. Ammons. 

5833. Froeschels, Emil. Is handedness organic 
or functional in nature? Amer. J. Psychother., 
1961, 15, 101-105.—It is suggested that the question 
of anatomic or psychologic reasons for sidedness may 
be approached by comparing handedness and tongued- 
ness. The laterality of the tongue, determined by the 
click test, speaks in favor of an anatomic basis for 
dominance.—L. N. Solomon. 

5834. Levin, Max. (New York Medical Coll.) 
The levels of the nervous system and their capacity 
to function independently of each other. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 75-79.—The role of muscle in 
mentation as in the adult's lip movements during silent 
reading and in children's thinking is related to Hugh- 
lings Jackson's brain levels and to the phenomena 
observed in hallucinations.—N. H. Pronko. 


5835. Mourek, С. (Prague U., Czechoslovakia) 
Vliianie vyrabotki uslovnykh refleksov na izmene- 
nie temperatury krovi, pritekaiushchei v tsentral'- 
nuiu nervnuiu sistemu i ottekaiushchei ot neé. 
[Influence of elaborating conditioned reflexes on the 
change in temperature of blood flowing to and from 
the central nervous system.] Zh. vyssh. тетп. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 96-100.—Utilizing 5 dogs as Ss 
a study was made of the influence of alimentary and 
defensive conditioning on change in the temperature 
of blood flowing to and from the central nervous 
System. Unconditioned or conditioned stimulation 
leads to а change in blood temperature in art. carotis 
communis and sin. sagittalis. Positive stimuli pro- 
duce a rise in temperature in both, while negative 
stimuli (in the case of stable differentiation) do not 
Produce any temperature changes. After extinction 
of conditioned reflexes changes in blood temperature 
due to stimulation are no longer to be observed. All 
things being equal, changes in blood temperature are 
greater in magnitude and duration in sin. sagittalis 
than in art. carotis.—I. D. London. 

ARES Raitses, V. S. (Medical Inst, Stanislav, 
USSR) О reflektornykh vliianiiakh s patolog- 
icheski izmennoï stenki zheludka na protsessy 
orkovogo vozbuzhdeniia i tormozheniia. [On 
reflex influences from a pathologically changed stom- 
ach wall on processes of cortical excitation and in- 
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hibition.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 71-79. 
—A sharp decrease in cortical excitation, leading to a 
state of cortical inhibition, was observed in 7 dogs 
with experimentally induced gastritis. The following 
were also found: (a) unconditioned salivary reaction 
was for the most part enhanced, (b) depth and dura- 
tion of changes in higher nervous activity appeared 
to depend on the nature of the pathological process 
and on type of nervous system—such changes being 
more pronounced in dogs with either the weaker type 
of nervous system or the strong non-equilibrated type, 
(c) unconditioned interoceptive influences of the 
mechanoreceptors of the stomach on conditioned re- 
flex activity were changed (initial weakening or dis- 
tortion followed by intensification), (d) restoration of 
conditioned reflex activity occurred faster than nor- 
malization of the stomach’s functions.—I. D. London. 

5837. Winokur, George; Stern, John A., & Gra- 
ham, David T. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Stress as an inhibitor of pathological processes. 
In Explorations in the physiology of emotions, Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 73-80.— "Stress is 
defined and part of the literature is surveyed with the 
purpose of presenting stress as an occasionally bene- 
ficial and a sometimes deleterious force working on 
the organism. Data are presented which indicate that 
various types of stresses did inhibit the loss of hair 
that occurred when experimental animals (cancer sus- 
ceptible mice) were painted with methylcholanthrene." 
—R. Kaelbling. 

5838. Witherspoon, Y. T. (U. Utah) Brain 
weight and behavior. Hum. Biol., 1960, 32, 366-369. 
—Data for the monkey, the chimpanzee, and man are 
presented for a “generalized curve for the primates 
that reflects the three variables of age, behavior, and 
per cent of adult brain weight achieved.” With the 
discovery of more fossil forms, it will be possible to 
apply this curve to project the behavioral traits of 
ancient primate groups.—P. Swartz. 


5839. Wortis, Joseph. (Ed.) Recent advances 
in biological psychiatry. Vol. IL New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1960. xiv, 417 p. $13.50.—(see 
35: 5878, 5879, 5880, 5884, 5885, ‚з, 5957, 6374, 
6537, 6539)—R. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 6520, 6524, 6526) 
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5840. Bremer, F., & Stoupel, N. Inhibition de 
Wedenski dans l'écorce cérébrale. [Wedensky in- 
hibition in the cerebral cortex.] J. Physiol. Pathol. 
gen., 1960, 52, 34-35.—A study of electrical responses 
of the strychninized primary auditory cortex of the 
encéphale isolé cat. Clicks presented at 20-50 per sec. 
show a falloff of amplitude after the first responses ; 
when a click of different timbre is interpolated, a 
high-amplitude response occurs. Similarly a trans- 
callosal volley yields an uninhibited response, indicat- 
ing that when different synapses are employed the 
same neuron can be activated unless the heterosyn- 
aptic volley arrives within the 200-msec. refractory 
period. This may be interpreted as a cortical analog 
of Wedensky inhibition —C. J. Smith. 

5841. Buller, A. J., Eccles, J. C., & Eccles, Rosa- 
mond M. (Australian National U. Canberra) In- 
teractions between motoneurones and muscles in 
respect of the characteristic speeds of their re- 
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sponses. J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 417-439.—Using cats 
2-26 weeks old cross-union operations were per- 
formed on the hind leg in which fast motoneurones 
were made to innervate slow muscle, and slow moto- 
neurones were made to innervate fast muscle. In all 
cases the speed of the muscle adjusted to that of the 
alien innervation, although adjustment was not com- 
plete. There was no influence of muscle on nerve. 
Isolation of the lumbo-sacral spinal cord caused a 
failure of all transformation by cross-union; transec- 
tion of the spinal cord greatly reduced it. “It is 
concluded that neural influence on muscle speed is not 
exerted by nerve impulses as such. It is postulated 
that a substance passes down the axons of slow moto- 
neurones, crosses the neuromuscular junctions and 
traverses the muscle fiber, transforming them into 
slow contracting units. . . . Possibly there is also a 
substance from fast motoneurones that acts . . . to 
accelerate muscle contraction.”—D. R, Peryam. 


5842. Grashchenkov, N. L, Kassil’, G. N., La- 
tash, L. P., & Ordynets, G. V. (Division Biological 
Sciences, USSR Acad. Sciences) Ob uchastii re- 
tikuliarnoi formatsii i vegetativnykh iader gipotal- 
amusa cheloveka v prisposobitelnykh reaktsiiakh, 
vyzvannykh vvedeniem malykh doz adrenalina. 
[On participation of the reticular formation and of 
hypothalamic autonomic nuclei in adaptive reactions 
caused by injections of small doses of adrenalin in 
man.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 10-18.— 
In a study on 22 normal Ss results are obtained which 
suggest the existence of a functional interdependence 
between the reticular formation of the brain stem and 
some autonomic nuclei of the hypothalamus—I. D. 
London. 


5843. Holmes, R. L., Newman, P. P., & Wolsten- 
croft, J. Н. (U. Leeds, England) А heat-sensitive 
region іп the medulla. J. Physiol., 1960, 152, 93-98. 
—In cats anaesthetized with sodium pentobarbital the 
pons and medulla were explored with a heating elec- 
trode. When certain regions were heated to 41- 
42*C. respiration increased and blood pressure fell 
but returned to their original levels when heating 
stopped. The region of maximal response was in the 
upper and medial reticular formation at the level of 
the trapezoid body, histologically identifed as the 
nucleus reticularis gigantocellularis—D. R. Peryam. 


5844, Klien, Bertha A. (Chicago) Retina and 
optic nerve. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 862- 
900.—An annual review of 303 papers of both basic 
and clinical research on the retina. With electron 
microscopy of structures and electrophysiology of the 
retina making possible approach to long standing 
questions, progress in anatomy, histochemistry, phys- 
iology, vascular pathology and other topics is noted 
in brief summaries of studies from laboratories in 
several countries.—R. L. Sulzer. 


5845. Narahashi, T., & Yamasaki, T. (U. Tokyo, 
Japan) Mechanism of the after-potential produc- 
tion in the giant axons of the cockroach. /. 
Physiol, 1960, 151, 75-88.—Action potentials were 
analysed to determine the underlying mechanism of 
the negative after-potential. Mean values for the 
resting potential, action potential, positive phase, and 
after-potential were all decreased by raising the ex- 
ternal concentration of potassium. Raising the ex- 
ternal concentration of calcium caused a slight in- 
crease in resting and action potentials, a marked 
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increase in negative aíter-potential and slowing of 
the maximum rate of rise of the action potential, 
“The negative aíter-potential can be interpreted as 
being due to the accumulation of the released potas- 
sium in the immediate vicinity of the nerve mem- 
brane.”—D. R. Peryam. 

5846. Pogány, E. (Neurosurgical Inst., Budapest, 
Hungary) Über die klinischen und funktionellen 
Verbindungen des vestibuláren und extrapyra- 
midalen Systems. [The clinical and functional con- 
nections between vestibular and extrapyramidal sys- 
tems.] Conf. neurol., 1959, 19, 389-397.— The author 
reviews the literature on basal ganglia lesions, supple- 
mented by his own observations. Special emphasis is 
placed on symptoms which are evoked only on caloric 
stimulation. He concludes: “Under physiologic con- 
ditions, the vestibular and the extrapyramidal system 
co-operate in maintaining the equilibrium of the body. 
The main role in this tonic reflex function is played 
by impulses originating from the labyrinth and the 
body musculature and reaching the nucleus ruber and 
thalamus. Under pathologic conditions, the vestibular 
system and other parts of the extrapyramidal system 
influence each other mutually. The most marked 
labyrinthine effect is the production or increase of 
tremor upon vestibular stimulation." (English & 
French summaries, 1 fig., 25 ret.) —M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstract 5988) 
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5847. Bulygin, I. A, IAkimovich, R. A, & 
Shchannikova, Z. D. (Inst. Physiology, Minsk, 
USSR)  Otriakhivatelnye uslovnye refleksy 5 
interotseptorov mochevogo puzyria posle pererezki 
ichastichnogo udaleniia spinnogo mozga. [Condi- 
tioned shake-off reflexes to stimulation of the bladder 
interoceptors after section and partial removal of the 
spinal cord.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
130-137.—The possibility of effecting functional con- 
nections from the bladder interoceptors with the 
cerebral cortex by means of extramedullar afferent 
pathways running along the blood vessels, the sym- 
pathetic trunks, and the extramural ganglia and 
plexuses was studied. In 10 rabbits the spinal cord 
was sectioned at the boundary of the thoracic and 
lumbar divisions; in 2 of these rabbits the thoracic 
division was in addition subsequently removed. 
was found that in such animals previously elaborated 
conditioned shake-off reflexes to stimulation of the 
bladder interoceptors, reinforced by electric stimula- 
tion of the ear, are preserved and new ones elaborated. 
—1. D. London. 


5848. Cardo, B. Action de lésions thalamiques 
et hypothalamiques sur le conditionnement de 
fuite et la différenciation tonale chez le rat. 1 
fect of thalamic and hypothalamic lesions on avoid- 
ance conditioning and tonal discrimination in the rat. 
J. Physiol. Pathol, gen, 1960, 52, 537-553—The 
effects of bilateral lesions of hypothalamus and ше 
thalamus on spontaneous activity, a conditioned avoit- 
ance response to sound, and an auditory discrimina- 
tion were studied. Thalamic lesions produced a loss 
of all responses learned before operation, but Te- 
acquisition was possible; the level of alertness was 
unchanged. Hypothalamic lesions did not influence 
preoperatively learned behavior nor the acquisition © 
new learning afterwards; but the UCR to shoc 
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changed from flight to crouching, and spontaneous 
activity was reduced. (English summary)—C. J. 
Smith. 

5849. Courville, Cyril B. (Coll, Medical Evan- 
gelists, Los Angeles, Calif.)  Cranioplasty in pre- 
historic times. Bull. Los Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1959, 
24, 1-8—Trepanation as an ancient aspect of neuro- 
surgical science frequently has been reported by med- 
ical histories. Cranioplasty has a much more meager 
history; and now „the author presents his record of 
notes on prehistoric cranioplasty in Europe, the South 
Sea Islands, and Peru.—I. N. Mensh. 

5850. Goldberg, J. M., & Neff, W. D. (U. Chi- 
cago) Frequency discrimination after bilateral 
ablation of cortical auditory areas. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1961, 24, 119-128—"Cats can relearn an 
auditory frequency discrimination after bilateral abla- 
tion of AI, АП Ep, SII, insular-temporal cortex and 
the suprasylvian gyrus. The lesion results in the 
retrograde degeneration of all the medial geniculate 
body and most of the posterior group of the thalamus. 
It is concluded that animals deprived of auditory 
cortex are able to relearn frequency discriminations 
in which the neutral and avoidance signals are sepa- 
rated by a silent interval or in which the avoidance 
signal is preceded by a neutral signal which lasts for 
much less than 1 min."—G. Westheimer. 

5851. Gutmann, E., & Jakoubek, В. (Czechoslo- 
vakian Acad, Science, Prague) Nervous regulation 
of conditioned hyperglycemia to nociceptive stim- 
ulation. Science, 1960, 131, 1096-1098.—“А condi- 
tioned rise in blood sugar occurs in rats during a 
10-minute waiting period prior to nociceptive stimula- 
tion, This conditioned "preparatory hyperglycemia" 
is abolished after a bilateral lesion is produced in the 
mid-line thalamic nuclei; the experiments point to the 
importance of the thalamic reticular formation in 
adaptative metabolic reactions.” 2 figures, one indi- 
cating blood glucose rise during a 10-minute waiting 
period and the other showing extent of the lesion of 
the thalamic mid-line nuclei, are presented—S. J. 
Lachman. 


5852. Hara, K., & Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) 
Equivalence reactions by normal and brain-injured 
cats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 91-93.— 
9 cats were trained to discriminate 6 sets of visual 
figures and were observed on 23 tests of stimulus 
equivalence. The discrimination and transfer tests 
were administered again 11 mo. later, after 5 cats had 
been subjected to bilateral lesions in the suprasylvian 
gyrus. Median savings scores in trials to relearn 
were 80% for the operated cats and 76% for the 
controls, The groups did not differ with respect to 
transposition behavior. It was concluded that the 
lesions did not affect either retention or transfer of 
figural discriminations.—/. M. Havlena. 


5853. Hara, K., & Warren, J. М. (Stanford U.) 
Stimulus additivity and dominance in discrimina- 
tion performance by cats. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 54, 86-90.—Tests of stimulus additivity 
and dominance were administered before and after 5 
cats were subjected to destruction of the prestriate 
association cortex; there were 4 normal controls. 
ifferences in form, size, and brightness which could 
Separately be discriminated 70% and 80% of the times 
Presented were combined in all possible ways. № 
Significant change resulted from prestriate lesions. 
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Stimulus dominance was tested by opposing cues. 
Preoperatively, the cats preferred brightness over 
form and size, The controls also preferred brightness 
postoperatively, but the operated animals displayed no 
such preference.—J. M. Havlena. 

5854. Heller, Alfred; Harvey, John A., Hunt, 
Howard F., & Roth, Lloyd J. Effect of lesions in 
the septal forebrain of the rat on sleeping time 
under barbiturate. Science, 1960, 131, 662-664.— 
*Rats with electrolytic lesions in the septal forebrain 
show increased sleeping times after injection with 
thiopental sodium or barbital, as compared with nor- 
mal and other control rats and rats with lesions in 
the cerebral cortex or caudate nucleus.” A graph 
indicating effect of intravenous injection of 20 mg. of 
thiopental sodium per kilogram on sleeping time of 
rats is shown for septal, caudate, cortical, sham- 
operated, deaf control, weight control, and normal 
control groups; separate graphs indicating effects on 
sleeping time of intraperitoneal injection of barbital 
sodium and intravenous injection of thiopental sodium 
at various postoperative periods are provided.—S. J. 
Lachman, 


5855. Levshunova, N. A. (Medical Inst. Stavro- 
pol, USSR) O retsiproknykh vzaimootnosheniiakh 
v deiatel'nosti kory golovnogo mozga pri éksperi- 
mental’noi travme sedalishchnogo nerva. [Оп re- 
ciprocal interrelationships in the activity of the cer- 
ebral cortex with experimental trauma of the sciatic 
nerve.] Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 59-64.— 
Conditioned reflexes involving the right and left 
parotid glands simultaneously after trauma of the 
sciatic nerve were studied in 3 dogs. It was found 
that “reciprocal relationships appear in the activity of 
the cerebral cortex, manifested in the inhibition of 
conditioned secretion from the left parotid gland ac- 
companied by conditioned secretion from the right 
one, and vice versa.” The appearance of reciprocal 
relationships is held to be related to the “formation 
of a pathological dominant [locus] in the cerebral 
cortex under the influence of painful impulses” result- 
ing from traumatization of the sciatic nerve.—/. D. 
London. 

5856. Maruyama, ЇЧ, & Yoshinobu, K. (U. 
Niigata Medical School, Japan) Experimental 
study on functional compensation after bilateral 
removal of auditory cortex in cats. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1961, 24, 193-202.—'One month after the 
bilateral removal of auditory cortex in cats the au- 
ditory threshold became established at 5-20 db above 
normal threshold. At the time mentioned above, 
evoked potentials which had not been obtainable pre- 
operatively, appeared in response to auditory stimula- 
tion, in the ventral part of the posterior sigmoid 
gyrus. The latency of this evoked potential was 10-11 
msec. When the sigmoid gyri and auditory cortex 
were removed bilaterally, the auditory threshold did 
not recover as well and a 45-65 db loss occurred."— 
G. Westheimer. 

5857. Pechtel, Curtis; Masserman, Jules H, & 
Aarons, Louis. (Northwestern U. School Medicine) 
Differential responses in young vs. old animals to 
training, conflict, drugs and brain lesions. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1018-1020.—A. preliminary 
study of 6 kittens and 6 rhesus monkeys approximately 
2 years old. Kittens adapted less well to laboratory 
routine and learned tasks of lever-pressing and au- 
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ditory-visual discrimination more slowly than older 
cats. Young monkeys (a) adapted to laboratory 
routine as well as the older ones but were slower in 
lever pressing and (b) showed equal efficiency in 
discrimination problems with older pre-adolescent Ss 
but were slower than adults. Neurotic patterns in 
young animals were resistant to retraining and were 
less generalized than those in older animals. Brain 
lesions and reserpine and chlorpromazine had little 
effect on induced neurotic behavior in all Ss.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

5858. Phoenix, C. H.  (U. Kansas)  Hypo- 
thalamic regulation of sexual behavior in male 
guinea pigs. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
72-77.—Electrolytic lesions were placed in the hypo- 
thalamus of 20 sexually vigorous, male guinea pigs. 
They did not produce uniform effects on all compo- 
nents of sexual behavior in the individual animals. 
Extensive lesions located between the nucleus fili- 
formis magnocellularis and the premammillary nu- 
cleus produced immediate and almost complete and 
sustained loss of sexual behavior. The behavior was 
not restored by administration of testosterone pro- 
pionate. It was concluded that the hypothalamus as 
a neural mechanism is essential to the performance 
of certain components of the sexual behavior pattern 
quite independently of the pituitary-gonadal ахїз.— 
J. M. Havlena. 


5859. Schwartzbaum, J. S. Response to changes 
in reinforcing conditions of bar-pressing after 
ablation of the amydaloid complex in monkeys. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 215-221.—". . . changes in 
reinforcing conditions [of bar pressing] were paired 
with a stimulus . . . presented during one of the 
intervals of a 2-min. 'fixed-interval' schedule of re- 
inforcement. . . . [Stimulus] termination . . . coin- 
cided with the altered reinforcing conditions. Four 
normal and four amygdalectomized rhesus monkeys 
served as Ss. Conditioning of an increase in rate of 
response to the stimulus when it was paired with a 
substantially larger amount or otherwise more pre- 
ferred kind of reward was not impaired by the lesion. 
Similarly, extinction of the increased rate was un- 
affected by the lesion. Group differences emerged on 
reconditioning."—C. H. Ammons. 


_ 5860. Thompson, R. F. (U. Wisconsin) Func- 

tion of auditory cortex of cat in frequency dis- 
crimination. J. Neurophysiol., 1960, 23, 321-334.— 
“Auditory frequency discrimination in [the] cat after 
removal of all known auditory cortex was studied. 
. . . training procedure was found to be the critical 
variable.” Removal of the auditory cortex appears 
to interfere with the ability to inhibit response to 
negative stimuli in frequency discrimination rather 
than to interfere with frequency discrimination as 
such.—G. Westheimer, 


5861. Walsh, E. G. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Perception of linear motion following unilateral 
labyrinthectomy: Variation of threshold according 
to orientation of the head. J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 
350-357.—A suspended stretcher moved by com- 
pressed air was used to test the threshold of response, 
which was defined as the least acceleration needed to 
permit correct identification of the direction of mo- 
tion. Patients who had lost the use of the vertibular 
apparatus on one side were investigated. Lying on 
the back, sensitivity to movement towards and away 
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from the damaged side was the same. Lying with 
the damaged side down, sensitivity was consistently 
reduced. The results indicate that the saccule par- 
takes in the response and that it is responsive to a 
shearing force parallel to the main part of its macula, 
Greater sensitivity to horizontal motion results when 
the saccular otoliths hang than when they press on the 
macula.—D. R. Peryam. 


5862. Zolenkova, E. G., & Mirtova, L. M. (Inst. 
Normal & Pathological Physiology, Moscow, USSR) 
K voprosu o funktsionl'nykh i strukturnykh oso- 
bennostiakh kory golovnogo mozga pri e& travme 
v ontogeneze. [Оп functional and structural fea- 
tures of the cerebral cortex with cortical traumatiza- 
tion in ontogenesis.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 110-119.—Utilizing 3 puppies a study was made 
of the orienting and conditioned defensive reflexes 
after bilateral removal of the cerebral cortex in the 
region of the sigmoid convolution. No large devia- 
tions from the normal were found in the development 
of the animals' higher nervous activity, though some 
delay was observed in the extinction of the orienting 
reaction and in the disappearance of autonomic com- 
ponents of the conditioned reflex. Macroscopic study 
of the traumatized region of the brain showed that in 
2 puppies the cortex was, to outer appearance, struc- 
turally restored, while in one of the puppies a defect 
was noted. Neurohistological analysis revealed a 
thinning of the nerve cells in the traumatized region 
and some pathological changes in them, It is con- 
cluded that “functional compensation [in the animals 
involved] may be associated not only with the basic 
structures of the nucleus of the motor analyzer, but 
also with the function of its elements distributed in 
the cortex of the brain.”—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 5857, 6044, 6745, 6765) 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


5863. Barratt, Р. E. Н. (U. New England, New 
South Wales, Australia) On Thorndike’s “confirm- 
ing reaction.” Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 307-312. 
—An analysis of the recent work by Olds and others 
on direct stimulation of the brain shows that “Thorn- 
dike's investment in the confirming reaction . . . [ap- 
pears] to be paying off handsomely.”—R. H. Waters. 


5864. Bloch, V., & Bonvallet, M. Le déclenche- 
ment des réponses électrodermales à partir du 
système réticulaire facilitateur. [Evocation of gal- 
vanic skin responses by the facilitatory reticular sys- 
tem.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 25-26.—1he 
GSR of the unanesthetized, paralyzed cat can be 
elicited by stimulation of the facilitatory reticular 
system. Elimination or depression of this system 
raises the GSR threshold for peripheral stimulation. 
Sensory stimuli evoke the GSR either by collatera 
activation of the reticular system or via согісогено. 
ular fibers after analysis at the cortex.—C. J. Smith. 


5865. Brodie, David A., Malis, Jerry L., Moreno 
Oscar M. & Boren, John J. (Merck Inst. үа 
apeutic Research, West Point, Pa.) Nonreversabi 5 
ity of the appetitive characteristics of intracrania® 
stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 707. 709. 
Monkeys with electrodes implanted in the vicinity d 
the medial forebrain were trained to lever press. B 
receive intracranial stimulation, and, on an aversiv! 
schedule, to avoid a foot shock preceded by a warning 
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signal. Lever pressing on the avoidance schedule was 
extinguished and brain stimulation was substituted as 
the punishment in this situation. No monkeys avoided 
the brain shock, even when its duration was extended 
to one hour.—D. R. Peryam. 

5866. Brodie, David A., Moreno, Oscar M. 
Malis, Jerry L., & Boren, John J. (Merck Inst., 
West Point, Pa.) Rewarding properties of intra- 
cranial stimulation. Science, 1960, 131, 929-930.— 
“Monkeys can be trained to press a lever to obtain 
intracranial brain stimulation on a large fixed-ratio 
schedule as well as on a continuous reinforcement 
schedule, A long extinction curve appears to be indi- 
cative of a future high fixed-ratio performance. . . . 
The results from half of the animals were consistent 
with previous reports in the literature in showing 
rather weak reinforcing properties of intracranial 
stimulation. However, the results from the other 
animals show that intracranial stimulation can main- 
tain lever-pressing behavior on rather intermittent 
schedules of reinforcement and can generate a large 
number of extinction responses.”—S. J. Lachman. 

5867. Favale, E., Loeb, C., Rossi, G. F., & Sacco, 
б. (U. Genoa, Italy) EEG synchronization and 
behavioral signs of sleep following low frequency 
stimulation of the brain stem reticular formation. 
Arch. Ital. Biol., 1961, 99, 1-22,—“Trains of electrical 
pulses at a frequency of 4-12/sec produce: (a) gen- 
eralized bursts of high voltage slow waves, similar to 
those occurring during sleep and limited to the period 
of stimulation (‘phasic’ effect), and, after several 
trains, (b) patterns of EEG synchronization and be- 
havioral changes suggestive of sleep which outlast the 
stimulation (‘tonic’ effect). . . . Almost all reticular 
Sites explored, in the midbrain, pons and medulla, give 
these effects. . . . The EEG and behavioral effects 
are probably due to the excitation of reticular neu- 
rones having an EEG-synchronizing and sleep-induc- 
ing influence.” (49 ref.) —C. T. Morgan. 

5868. Fein, H. (U. Utah) Transistor switch 
stimulus isolator. Rev. scient. Instrum., 1960, 31, 
1070-1072.—This is a description of an instrument 
for isolating individual stimulating pulses used in 
neurophysiological experimentation. The transistor 
Switch provides pulses at low output impedance from 
floating battery. Amplitude may vary in duration 

y the width of a triggering stimulus from a standard 
pulse generator. The range of biological loads is said 
to be extreme. Data from a frog sciatic nerve are 
included.—N. G. Burton. 


G и Isamat, Е. (0. Wisconsin Medical School) 
alvanic skin responses from stimulation of limbic 
cortex. J. Neurophysiol., 1961, 24, 176-181—“The 
medial wall of the cerebral cortex was explored in 12 
ав with electrical stimulation, and galvanic skin re- 
Toe were recorded as potential changes in all four 
readil The region from which GSR's were most 
infr П, obtained includes the anterior limbic and the 
A S imbic areas of cortex, ahead of and beneath the 
strum of the corpus callosum."—G. Westheimer. 


ae Konorski, Jerzy. Faits nouveaux et hy- 
со: des S concernant le mécanisme des réflexes 
nditionnels du deuxiéme type. [New facts and 
— concerning the mechanism of conditioned 
23-134 of the second type.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5; 
34.—A theoretical analysis of recent research 


involving electrical stimulation of the hunger and 
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satiation centers of the hypothalamus, primarily in the 
goat. A plan is suggested for future research, (23 
ref.)—C. J. Adkins. 


ELECTRICAL RECORDING 


5871. Brotzman, Jack. (United States Naval Re- 
search Lab., Washington, D. C.) Punched tape 
readout for a multichannel pulse-height analyzer. 
Rev. scient. Instrum., 1960, 31, 1073-1076.—The ap- 
paratus described transfers information from mag- 
netic core memory to punched paper tape. It was 
specifically devised for use in experiments employing 
multichannel analyzers with short half-life elements. 
When it is used with a 100-channel pulse-height ana- 
lyzer with a capacity of 10° counts рег channel, total 
readout time for all 100 channels is 16.7 sec. Opera- 
tion is nondestructive to information stored in the 
analyzer. Circuit and block diagrams are included. 
N. С. Burton. 


5872. Burch, Neil R., & Greiner, Theodore Н. 
(Baylor U.) A bioelectric scale of human alert- 
ness: Concurrent recordings of the EEG and GSR. 
In Explorations in the physiology of emotions, Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1960, No, 12. Pp. 183-193.—"A. 
bioelectric scale of human alertness is derived for 
EEG and minor period count as related to concurrent 
GSR amplitudes and count. While period counts of 
EEG are obtained automatically, and can be equated 
directly to dominant and superimposed frequency, the 
interpretation of GSR as a measure of alertness de- 
pends upon distinguishing between GSRs to specific 
stimuli and those of non-specific origin. GSR re- 
sponse to specific stimuli is considered a measure of 
performance reflecting alertness. Both non-specific 
GSR count and left P-O EEG minor period count 
show a monotonic increase with arousal, and appear 
to reflect the same aspect of neurophysiologic status. 
Both EEG major period count and specific GSR 
amplitude follow a bell-shaped curve except for the 
paradoxical spike (in the period of light sleep) that 
has confused GSR interpretation so much in the past." 
—R. Kaelbling. 


5873. Chatrian, Emilio Gian; Peterson, Magnus 
C., & Lazarte, Jorge A. (Rochester State Hosp., 
N. Y.) Responses to clicks from the human brain: 
some depth electrograph observation. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol, 1960, 12, 479-489.—Multielectrode 
leads were implanted in 5 patients. The EEG re- 
corded response to the auditory stimuli was not con- 
fined to the posterior part of the superior temporal 
gyrus but was also located in a wider region including 
the insular cortex and immediate vicinity. Complex 
response was noted to clicks up to 3 per second, and 
increased rate of stimulation resulted in changes of 
response. At 15 clicks per second or more, an “оп 
response,” а “driving response,” and an “off response’ 
were noted, Above 100 or more clicks per second, the 
driving response was not seen. Binaural and mon- 
aural stimulation in awake, comatose, and anesthetized 
states were correlated with previous psychologic, clin- 
ical, and physiologic findings—L. C. Johnson. 


5974. Ellingson, Robert J., & Wilcott, Robert C. 
(U. Nebraska) Development of evoked responses 
in visual and auditory cortices of kittens. J. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1960, 23, 364-375.—' Responses have been 
evoked in the auditory and visual cortices of kittens 
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from 1 to 6 weeks of age and in adolescent and adult 
cats by natural stimuli: Individual differences are 
great in the very young cat and diminish with age. 
Auditory responses attain adult form and latency by 
4—5 weeks of age; visual responses have still not done 
so at 6 weeks of age. A maturational correlation be- 
tween the visual and the auditory system could not be 
demonstrated by a comparison of latency measure- 
ments.” —G, Westheimer. 


5875. Horn, Gabriel. (U. Cambridge, England) 
Electrical activity of the cerebral cortex of the 
unanaesthetized cat during attentive behaviour. 
Brain, 1960, 83, 57-76,—In 6 unanesthetized freely 
moving cats with cortical electrode implants amplitude 
and duration of responses evoked by a flash of light 
were significantly reduced when the cat was watching 
a mouse. “The cats were then conditioned to receive 
a shock after a series of tones. It was found that 
the evoked response to flash was reduced when a 
series of tones was delivered only if there was some 
visual searching component in the cat’s response to 
the acoustic stimuli. If there was no visual searching 
in the behavioral response to the tones, the evoked re- 
sponse to flash was not attenuated. The implications 
‘of these and earlier findings are discussed. "It is con- 
sidered that attenuation of evoked responses might 
serve to improve sensory contrast between signal and 
background." (6 fig., 30 ref.) —M. L. Simmel. 


5876. Hunt, C. C., & McIntyre, A. К. (U. Utah) 
An analysis of fibre diameter and receptor char- 
acteristics of myelinated cutaneous afferent fibres 
in cat. J. Physiol, 1960, 153, 99-112.—O ver 400 
isolated fibers were studied. Hair receptor fibers 
were the largest and most numerous. Their receptive 

‚ field areas varied widely and showed much overlap. 
They were rapidly-adapting and varied in sensitivity. 
"Touch receptor fibers were essentially confined to the 
a diameter band. Units responding to greater pres- 
sure varied widely in diameter, were slow-adapting, 
and were located both in the skin and subcutaneously. 
Other receptor types noted: 7 nociocepetive, 5 re- 
sponding to brief taps, 2 joint units, and 8 which did 
not respond to the stimuli employed.—D. R. Peryam. 


5877. Hunt, C. C., & McIntyre, A. К. (U. Utah) 
Properties of cutaneous touch receptors in cat. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 88-98.—Recording from single 
afferent fibres from the cat's sural nerve, touch units 
were found with 1—5 discrete receptive spots that have 
a slowly-adapting discharge to mechanical displace- 
ment and may become blocked by repeated stimulation. 
Many units show a base-line discharge, without 
mechanical stimulation, which is dependent in average 
frequency on skin temperature. Responses of touch 
units to mechanical stimulation are affected by warm- 
ing or cooling of the skin. “The relation of these 
findings to the problem of specificity of receptors to 
thermal and mechanical stimuli is considered.”—D. R. 
Peryam. 

58/8. John, Roy E. & Killam, Keith F. (U. 
Rochester) Studies of electrical activity of brain 
during differential conditioning in cats. In Joseph 
Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in biological psychi- 
ау. Vol. II. (see 35: 5839) Рр. 138-148.—"In 
conclusion, it is suggested that repeated experience 
with intermittent stimuli results in the establishment 
of a neural system in nonspecific structures, with the 

capacity of discharging in a temporal pattern reflect- 
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ing the temporal pattern of the stimuli.”—R. Kael- 
bling. ў 

5879. Kooi, Kenneth A., & Boswell, Reed $. (U, 
Utah) Patterns of photically evoked responses 
associated with specific mental tasks. In Joseph 
Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in biological psychi- 
atry. Vol. 11. (see 35: 5839) Pp. 172-184.—During 
paired, standardized visual-motor and auditory-motor 
tasks electronic analysis showed that photically evoked 
(at 5 frequencies) cerebral patterns “may vary inde- 
pendently in central and occipital cerebral areas. . , . 
The observed changes were frequency dependent in 
individual cases and no generalization could be made 
about the areal distribution of the response during 
a given task from the findings at individual frequen- 
cies."—R. Kaelbling. 


5880. Liberson, W. T., & Ellen, Paul. (Loyola 
U., Chicago) Conditioning of the driven brain 
wave rhythm in the cortex and the hippocampus 
oftherat. In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances 
in biological psychiatry. Vol. II. (see 35: 5839) 
Pp. 158-171.— The possibility of inducing driven 
rhythms which persist was examined by "rhythmic 
stimulation of one hippocampus . . . at the frequen- 
cies of 2, 3, and 5 per sec. and delayed evoked re- 
sponses were found in the opposite hippocampus. 
During the process of repeated stimulation, a progres- 
sive reorganization of the delayed responses was 
found. . . . In addition, preliminary observations were 
made as to the occurrence of conditioned evoked re- 
sponses either in their interstimulus period or imme- 
diately following the end of stimulation. The timing 
of the interstimulus evoked spikes is a function of the 
frequency of stimulation.”—R. Kaelbling. 

5881. Naquet, R., Regis, H., Fischer-Williams, 
M., & Fernandez-Guardiola, A. (U. Marseilles, 
France) Variations in the responses evoked by 
light along the specific pathways. Brain, 1960, 83, 
52-56.—Responses to single stroboscope flashes and 
to “stimuli of arousal” (pinching tail, electric stimula- 
tion of sciatic nerve and direct electric stimulation 0 
the reticular formation of the mid-brain) were re- 
corded from cortex, optic chiasma and lateral genicu- 
late body in immobilized, unanesthetized cats. Find- 
ings indicate that the amplitude of responses evoked 
in optic chiasma and lateral geniculate body depends 
more on the retinal illumination conditions (i.e. 8126 
of pupil) than on the conditions of activation am 
nonactivation of the cortex, while the amplitude and 
morphology of the evoked response recovered from 
the visual cortex depends more on the relative state 
of synchronization of the whole cortex than on the 
amplitude of the evoked responses in chiasma an 
lateral geniculate body. The authors conclude tha 
there exists a control of specific afferents which e 
place after the thalamic relay. The findings do p 
support the notion that the reticular formation exerts 
an inhibitory influence at the level of the first sensory 
relay.—M. L. Simmel. 

5882. Olds, J, & Peretz, B. (U. Michigan), А 
motivational analysis of the reticular activating 
system. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 445-4 i 
— To investigate the anatomical relationship Бете 
arousal and the motivational effects, behavior о! K 
rats was compared during stimulation in 2 benat di 
tests (1 for approach, 1 for escape) with an ЕЕ 8 
for arousal. 2 electrode pairs were chronically 1 
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planted in each rat. One was placed in the anterior 
cortex. The other was placed to stimulate in the 
tegmentum, the test point differing systematically 
{тот rat to rat. All points yielding escape at very 
low thresholds were clustered in the dorso-medial 
tegmentum, those yielding self-stimulation at high 
rates were clustered ventrally, and points yielding 
arousalat very low thresholds were clustered in the 
lateral tegmentum. Interaction was noted with points 
yielding escape and self-stimulation also yielding 
arousal. However, there were points which yielded 
arousal at low thresholds which yielded по other 
motivational effects.—L. C. Johnson. 


5883. Rachman, S. Reliability of galvanic skin 
response measures. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 326.— 
GSRs (N = 35 for each of 18 Ss) were obtained in 
response to a buzzer. “The test-retest correlation for 
the adaptation point was 0.75 and the correlation of 
mean latent periods 0.96. These findings indicate 
reasonable reliability, particularly for the mean latent 
period measure (17.5 + 11.13 and 17.66 + 10.08). 
The adaptation measure (2.94 + .71 and 2.88 + .67) 
showed a tendency for Ss to adapt more quickly on 
retest. . . . It was also found, however, that in cer- 
tain individual cases this adaptive tendency can be 
reversed... if S had experienced some form of 
shock or upset in the interval between test and retest. 
... As the mean latent period appears to be stable 
and consistent, it seems advisable to use this measure 
in GSR recordings.” —C. Н. Ammons. 


5884. Rowland, Vernon, & Gluck, Henry. 
(Western Reserve U.) Electrographic arousal and 
its inhibition as studied by auditory conditioning. 
In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in biolog- 
ical psychiatry, Vol. II, (see 35: 5839) Pp. 96-105. 
—The authors conclude “that synchronization and 
desynchronization responses can be brought into a 
competitive interrelationship which, in usual nonex- 
perimental circumstances, always favors the arousal- 
desynchronization response. When the strength of 
this response is reduced experimentally by fatigue, 
delayed conditioning and reduction of the stress of 
the unconditioned stimulus, one can show the dom- 
inance of synchrony. In addition, synchrony response 
is greatly enhanced when the stimulus becomes asso- 
ciated with the withholding of stress.” —R. Kaelbling. 


5885. Stern, John A., Ulett, George A., & Sines, 
Jacob O. (Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Electrocortical changes during 
conditioning. In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent ad- 
vances in biological psychiatry. Vol. II. (see 35: 
5839) Pp. 106-122.—Using a frequency analyzer, 
photic stimulation as UCS, and shock as CS, a tem- 
porally localized frequency-specific response occurred 
Prior to the development of conditioned motor re- 
Sponses and disappeared thereafter. Temporally non- 
localized, frequency-specific, and temporally localized, 
nonfrequency-specific responses were the other 2 types 
of electrocortical changes observed.—R. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 5993, 6551, 6730) 


Electroencephalography 


11556. Beckman, Federick H., & Stein, Morris I. 
(U. Chicago) A note on the relationship between 
Der cent alpha time and efficiency in problem solv- 
ing. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 169-172.—The problem- 
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solving behavior of 31 Ss was studied with an appara- 
tus that allows for the investigation of the S's capacity 
to derive and integrate a series of logical relation- 
ships. EEG data were obtained on 8-channel re- 
corders from the left temporal-occipital leads while 
the S was relaxed, with his eyes closed, in a darkened 
room. Percent alpha time was based on the amount 
of time alpha was present in a 120 second sample of 
the records. The rank order correlation between 
percent alpha time and problem solving efficiency was 
—46 (p= < 0l, one-tailed). Age did not correlate 
significantly with either EEG data or efficiency in 
problem solving behavior.—C. T. Morgan. 

5887. Cobb, W. A., & Dawson, G. D. (National 
Hosp., Queen Square, London, England) The la- 
tency and form in man of the occipital potentials 
evoked by bright flashes. J. Physiol., 1960, 152, 
108-121.—Potentials were recorded from 11 Ss by an 
integrating method which allows detection of differ- 
ences less than 1uV. Changes of the order of 1-1.5 
pV began 20-25 msec. after the flash and did not ap- 
pear to be due to current spread from the ERG. 
Transmission time from retina to the cortex does not 
exceed 15 msec. The initial wave in the EEG is 
positive with respect to other parts of the scalp and 
is maximum on the midline. It is followed by a series 
of alternating potentials. With constant conditions 
repeatability of the form of the responses is high after 
short or long intervals. Reduction of apparent bright- 
ness of the stimulus leads to reduction in the size and 
an increase in latency of the occipital responses.— 
D. К. Peryam. 

5888. Cooper, R., & Mundy-Castle, A.C. (Bur- 
den Neurological Inst., Bristol) Spatial and tem- 
poral characteristics of the alpha rhythm: A top- 
oscopic analysis. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 
153-165.—A 6-channel EEG Walter automatic fre- 
quency analyzer and the BNI helical scan toposcope 
were used to record the alpha activity of 1 22-year-old 
male to test the hypothesis that there is a relation 
between the moment of initiation of voluntary moye- 
ment and phase of the alpha rhythm. No significant 
relationship was found.—L. C. Johnson. 


5889. Fangel, Christian, & Kaada, Birger. (U. 
Oslo, Norway) Behavior “attention” and fear in- 
duced by cortical stimulation in the cat. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 575-588.—A total of 159 
electrodes were implanted in 42 unanesthized adult 
cats to determine the cerebral cortical areas from 
which a behavior “attention” response could be in- 
duced by stimulation. The responsive areas include: 
(a) the cortex of the medial frontal surface, the 
cingulate and hippocampal gyri; (b) the intermediate 
lateral frontal cortex; (c) а large temporo-occipital 
field; (d) the orbito-insular temporal polar region; 
and (e) a weaker parietal field. 3 components of the 
behavior pattern were noted: arrest of all ongoing 
spontaneous movements, increased alertness, and ori- 
enting movements toward the contralateral side. Fear 
resulted from stimulation of cingulate and temporo- 
occipital cortex.—L. С. Johnson. 

5890. Hearst, Eliot; Beer, Bernard; Sheatz, 
Guy, & Galambos, Robert. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research, Washington, D. C.) Some electro- 
physiological correlates of conditioning in the 
monkey. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 137- 
152.— Recording of electrical activity in several brain 
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areas of 4 chronically implanted monkeys was studied 
under Pavlovian and operant conditioning. In the 
Pavlovian conditioning, both positive and negative 
reinforcement were used. Specific brain areas re- 
sponded differently to the 2 types of conditioning. 
EEG response amplitude increased with the Pavlovian 
conditioning but showed no change or actual decrease 
in the instrumental procedure. In the Pavlovian con- 
ditioning, amplitude increased under both positive and 
negative reintorcement.—L. C. Johnson. 

5891. Jouvet, M., & Michel, F. Nouvelles re- 
cherches sur les structures responsables de la 
*phase paradoxale" du sommeil. [New research on 
the structures responsible for the “paradoxical phase" 
of sleep.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 130-131. 
—Obseryations were made on EEGs of cats with 
chronically implanted electrodes; some Ss were cere- 
bellectomized, others had undergone total or partial 
section of brainstem between A8 and A1, and the rest 
were normal controls. During sleep an electrographic 
picture resembling arousal (paradoxical phase—PP ) 
appears frequently; it differs from arousal because 
sensorily evoked activity is changed and because 
interruption of reticular pathways, preventing arousal, 
leaves the PP unchanged. A PP may be induced by 
stimulation of the lower brainstem.—C. J. Smith. 


5892. Koegler, Ronald R., Colbert, Edward G., 
& Walter, Richard D. (U. California Los Angeles 
Medical Center) Problems in the correlation of 
psychopathology with electroencephalographic ab- 
normalities. Amer, J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 822-824. 
—Although frequency analysis of EEG data have 
been available for 15 years, there appears to be little 
usefulness in correlating the EEG with clinical data 
until improved methods are developed for quantifying 
behavior and psychopathology and for exercising 
greater controls in their correlation—N. Н. Pronko. 


5893. Meier, С. W., & Peeler, D. F., Jr. Devel- 
opment of behavioral and electroencephalographic 
patterns in the kitten. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 307— 
314.—"Scalp recordings were made on 22 unanesthe- 
tized and unrestrained kittens from birth to at least 3 
months of age. Further recordings, until the sixth 
month, were made on 8 Ss. The development of the 
frequencies and amplitudes seems to be much like that 
of other species; there was a slow increase in the fre- 
quency of the dominant waveform from birth to about 
3 months when the adult pattern appeared. During 
this same period the amplitude of the dominant wave- 
form increased from about 20 to about 100 py... . 
Three consistencies emerged in the integration of 
electroencephalographic activity.” These are pre- 
sented and discussed in detail.—C. Н. Ammons. 

Я 5894. Mnukhina, R. S. (Ukhtomskii Physiolog- 
ical Inst, Leningrad, USSR)  K analizu sviazi 
vozbuzhdeniia i tormozheniia v kore bol'shikh 
polusharii v svete ucheniia N. E. Vvedenskogo. 
[Analysis of the connection between excitation and 
inhibition in the cerebral cortex in the light of N. E. 
Vvedenskii’s theory.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 120-129.—Various EEG's of dogs and rab- 
bits recorded in the course of elaborating conditioned 
defensive and wink reflexes are analyzed. The sim- 
ilar changes that are discerned in the generalized and 
local responses in the course of elaborating the con- 
ditioned reflex and during its extinction are taken to 
support the assumption that here the “cortical re- 
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actions to external stimulation proceed by the mech- 
anism of the parabiotic process with initially enhanced 
and subsequently decreased lability.” This is also 
taken as proof of the “genetic affinity of excitation 
and inhibition," which fact is the essence of Vveden- 
skii’s theory —I. D. London. 

5895. Mundy-Castle, А. С. Comments on Saun- 
ders’ “Further implications of Mundy-Castle’s cor- 
relations between EEG and Wechsler-Bellevue 
variables.” J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1960, 8, 102-105.—(see 35: 5896) Saunders has 
done a superior job of analyzing Mundy-Castle's ma- 
terial. However, his interpretations of Factors 3 and 
4 are not accepted.—J. L. Walker. 

5896. Saunders, D. R. Further implications of 
Mundy-Castle’s correlations between EEG and 
Wechsler-Bellevue variables. J. Nat. Inst. Person- 
nel Res., Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 91-101.—(see 34: 
4041) Factor analysis was applied to a 15 X 15 corre- 
lation matrix containing 11 Wechsler-Bellevue sub- 
test variables, 2 EEG variables, age and occupational 
level (N = 34). 6 common factors were extracted. 
2 age-related factors were found and identified as 
"experience" and "deterioration." "It is suggested 
that a proper interpretation for common factors, when 
there have not been enough variables to preclude the 
existence of specific factors, is in terms of dynamic 
mechanisms presumptive of a cause-effect relationship 
between loaded variables.” (41 ref.)—J. L. Walker. 

5897. Sternbach, Richard А. (Massachusetts 
General Hosp., Boston) Two independent indices 
of activation. EEG clin. Neurophysiol, 1960, 12, 
609-611.—Using Wenger's relative autonomic balance 
(A) score—based on 7 variables—as one measure of 
activation and percent time alpha as a cortical meas- 
ure of activation, 42 male undergraduate Ss were 
examined to test the hypothesis that low A score 
(sympathetic dominance) is associated with an acti- 
vated EEG pattern (low percent time alpha). Con- 
versely, high A score (parasympathetic dominance) 
was hypothesized as being associated with high per- 
cent time alpha. No relationship was found between 
the alpha index and the estimate of autonomic balance. 
Product moment coefficient was minus .179. It was 
concluded that a general activation theory of emotions 
is not yet justified —L. C. Johnson. i 

5898. Stevens, Janice R. (U, Oregon Medical 
School) Electroencephalographic studies of con- 
ditional response in epileptic subjects. G clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 431-444.—With the purpose 
of better defining the role of the epileptic paroxysm 
in the behavioral hierarchy, attempts to condition 
spike-wave (S-W) activity and photic driving Wer 
carried out in 23 patients with convulsive disorder. 
Classical conditioning techniques were employed Я 
a tone as ће CS and photic stimulation as the 
No evidence of conditioning of S-W to the tone we 
seen. Likewise, little evidence of conditioned driving 
was obtained. However, in both cases the unte 
forced signals (differential and extinction stimul 
provoked a significant increase in S-W in the 4 1 e 
patients and an increased paroxysmal activity A 2 
other 19 patients. This latter response 15 cons! he 
in relation to theories of conditioned expectation 
Pavlovian conditional inhibition—L. С. Johnson. 3 

5899. Vorontsov, D. S. (Inst. Physiology, К” 
USSR) Chto soboiu vyrazhaet élektroéntseta 
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gramma? [What does the electroencephalogram ex- 
press?] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 45-52.— 
The EEG reflects mainly “slow potentials" and proc- 
esses in the outer cortex where apical dendrites of the 
pyramidal neurones are located. The spikes of 
neurone bodies and their axons are shunted by both 
cortical ohmic resistance and capacity resistance of 
fhe cortical elements. They are, accordingly, either 
not revealed in surface recordings of the EEG or are 
very slightly displayed. Since the formation of con- 
ditioned connections between cortical afferent parts 
consists in establishing a functional connection be- 
tween the neurones such that impulses of neurones 
lead to discharges in others, surface recording of the 
EEG is of no avail in revealing such connections. 
A surface EEG expresses only changes in the excit- 
ability of cortical neurones and primarily those that 
are vertically orientated. If the EEG is to become 
a suitable means for studying the mechanisms of 
higher nervous activity, intracortical leading off of 
potentials from various levels of the cerebral cortex 
should be employed.—I. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 6866, 6959) 


Evoked Potentials 


‚5900. Bruner, J. Réponses visuelles et acous- 
tiques au niveau de la face médiane antérieure du 
cortex chez le chat sous chloralose. [Visual and 
acoustic responses at the level of the anteromedial 
aspect of the cortex in the cat under chloralose.] 
J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 36.—2 areas re- 
sponding to visual stimuli and 2 to auditory stimuli 
were found in the anterior limbic and cingular cortex. 
Various characteristics of the responses show that 
they belong to the “associative” type. Some overlap 
exists between areas, and heterosensory occlusion in- 
dicates a true convergence.—C. J. Smith. 

5901. Collins, William F., & Randt, Clark т, 
(Western Reserve U. School Medicine) Midbrain 
evoked responses relating to peripheral unmye- 
linated or С fibers in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1960, 
23, 47-53.—“Evoked potentials resulting from repeti- 
tive stimuli applied to isolated unmyelinated periph- 
eral fibers were recorded from the ventral tegmentum 
of the midbrain in 40 normal cats. The centrally 
tecorded multiple spike discharges, could be activated 
from trains of stimuli applied to both A-delta and Key 
fibers monitored in somatic nerves. The delayed ap- 
pearance of the ventral tegmental response to C-fiber 
peripheral nerve stimulation was indicative of slow 
central conduction."—G. Westheimer. 

. 5902. Ellingson, Robert J. (Nebr. Coll. of Med- 
icine) Cortical electrical responses to visual stim- 
ulation in the human infant. EEG clin. Neuro- 
Physiol, 1960, 12, 663-677.—Visual stimulation was 
carried out on 622 full term babies and 71 prematures 
during EEG examinations usually recorded on the 1st 
Postnatal day and, when possible, at 1-week intervals 
until discharge. 107 were followed for 1 or more 
Tecords after discharge. Compared with adults the 
Occipital response was more variable with respect to 
ауе form, was of higher and more variable ampli- 
ude, had a longer latency and a greater fatigability. 

evelopmental changes included a shift from an initial 
Negative to positive phase response, shorter latency, 
and increasing ability to respond to more and more 
Tapidly repeated stimuli. Similarity between the 
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human data and those reported for cats was noted.— 
L. C. Johnson. 


5903. Hubel, D. H. (Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D. C.) Single unit activity in 
lateral geniculate body and optic tract of unre- 
strained cats. J. Physiol, 1960, 150, 91-104.—A 
method is described for stereotaxic recording from 
single units from subcortical structures in the un- 
anaesthetized, freely moving cat. Patterns of firing 
and responses to diffuse and restricted light stimuli 
were studied in optic tract, lateral geniculate body 
and optic radiations and were compared to responses 
in cells of the striate cortex. In sleep geniculate cells 
tended to fire in brief, high-frequency clusters, which 
were abolished by arousal or light stimulation. Sim- 
ilar patterns were recorded from fibers in the optic 
radiations and striate cortex below layer IV which 
were presumed to be geniculate axons. Both genic- 
ulate neurones and units in the optic tract had a con- 
centric arrangement of excitatory and inhibitory re- 
gions.—D. R. Peryam. 


5904. Libouban, S. Convergences d'afférences 
somatiques de diverses origines vers le noyau 
prétectal (n. postérieur de Cajal) du rat. [Con- 
vergence of somesthetic afferents of diverse origin on 
the pretectal nucleus (n. posterior of Cajal) of the 
rat] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 153.— Micro- 
electrodes were used to pick up single neurons in the 
rat anesthetized with chloralose. Stimulation of the 
extremities, or especially the face, elicited short- 
latency responses in the pretectal nucleus. Intra- 
cellular records proved that cells and not fibers of 
passage were involved; often all 4 extremities and the 
face fired the same cell. Inhibition of spontaneous 
activity and influences from the visual and auditory 
systems were noted.—C. J. Smith. 


5905. Marty, R. Mise en évidence d'une aire 
corticale de convergence sensitivo-sensorielle chez 
le lapin nouveau-né. [Demonstration of a cortical 
area of sensory convergence in the new-born rabbit.] 
J, Physiol, Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 168-169.—Observa- 
tions were made on responses to auditory and somatic 
sensory stimuli in a convergent cortical area. Ss 
were 1—30 days old, under anesthesia. Somatic po- 
tentials were negative in sign until the 12th day of 
age; then they became positive. Auditory potentials 
did not appear at all until the 8th day and were posi- 
tive. The finding of little occlusion between the 2 
modalities suggests that neurons are not shared by 
the 2 systems.—C. J. Smith. 


5906. Massion, J., & Meulders, M. Influence de 
la décortication sur les réponses d'origine somes- 
thésique au niveau du centre médian. [Effect of 
decortication on somesthetic responses 1n nucleus 
centre médian.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 
172-173.—A study on cats, some decorticated, in 
which factors influencing the size of the evoked 
potential in centre médian (CM) of the thalamus 
are investigated. Varying the EEG activity by al- 
terations in pulmonary ventilation shows that ampli- 
tude of CM responses is not a function of the degree 
of cortical “arousal.” Chloralose doubles the size of 
the response, as does decortication; the 2 effects do 
not summate. It is concluded that CM is subject to 
tonic inhibition coming from forebrain structures 
ablated in this study.—C. J. Smith. 
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5907. Thompson, Richard F., & Sindberg, Коп- 
ald M. (U. Wisconsin Medical School) Auditory 
response fields in association and motor cortex of 
cat. J, Neurophysiol, 1960, 23, 87-105—Cortical 
response fields to auditory stimulation under chlora- 
lose anesthesia were mapped in the cat. “Responsive 
fields to click were delimited on the middle suprasyl- 
vian gyrus, the anterior lateral gyrus, and the pre- 
central motor area. Response characteristics . . . 
[include] a surface-positive wave of approximately 
15 msec, latency . . . followed by a longer, more 
variable negativity. . . . a very late response, latency 
about 100 msec., was described over the general re- 
gion of visual area II."—G. Westheimer. 


5908. Vastola, E. F., & Rosen, A. (State U. New 
York) Effect of seizures in visual cortex on re- 
sponse to geniculate stimulation. Amer. J. Phys- 
iol, 1960, 199, 683-687.—Electrical seizures elicited 
in the visual cortex of unanesthetized cats by direct 
cortical stimulation were associated with 2 phases of 
depression of the primary response evoked by single 
stimuli to visual radiation fibers in the lateral genic- 
ulate body. Depression accompanying the after-dis- 
charge proper was relatively small. It is suggested 
that the primary response and after-discharge utilize 
different cortical circuits. Depression coinciding 
with the appearance of grouped bursts of irregular 
spike and slow waves was severe and longer lasting. 
Depression of the radiation spike was prominent if 
the seizure was long. The latter phase depends in 
part upon the seizure itself and not simply on the 
direct effects of the stimulating current.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

5909. Vastola, E. F. (New York Coll. Medicine) 
Binocular facilitation in the lateral geniculate 
body. Arch. Ital. Biol., 1961, 99, 88-99.—"'The am- 
plitude of optic radiation spike responses to repetitive 
stimulation of one optic nerve has been shown to be 
considerably increased in amplitude during continuous 
high-frequency stimulation of the other optic nerve. 
This phenomenon has been interpreted as the result 
of a facilitatory action upon the development of 
propagated action potentials in principal cells of the 
LGB." (16 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 6478, 6522) 


ENDOCRINE & BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


5910. Brown-Grant, K., & Pethes, С. (U. Bir- 
mingham, England) The response of the thyroid 
gland of the guinea-pig to stress. J. Physiol., 1960, 
151, 40-50.—A technique for obtaining thyroid 1181 
(radio-iodine) release curves in the conscious guinea- 
pig is described and evaluated. Various stress stimuli 
(noise, cold, tissue damage, adrenaline, Pitressin, 
typhoid vaccine, diptheria toxin, electro-convulsions) 
each decreased the rate of release of I", as did also 
administration of large doses of ACTH or hydro- 
cortisone. Changes were prompt but reversible. It 
is concluded that the guinea-pig responds to acute 
stress in the same way as other species—D. R. 
Peryam. 

5911. Jacobson, Martin; Beroza, Morton, & 
Jones, William A. Isolation, identification and 
synthesis of the sex attractant of gypsy moth. 
Science, 1960, 132, 1011-1012.—“The extremely po- 

tent sex attractant of the female gypsy moth has heen 
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isolated in pure form and identified as dextrorotatory 
10-acetoxy-1-hydroxy-cis-7-hexadecene. The dl-form 
of the attractant has been synthesized.” This is “the 
first reported synthesis of a naturally occurring insect 
sex attractant.”—S. J. Lachman. 


5912. Lund, Frederick H. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) Brain chemistry and learning capacity, Ed- 
ucation, 1959, 80, 176-180.—Many of the more 
perplexing problems of individual behavior have a 
chemical basis and are influenced by pecularities in 
chemical make-up. Both quantity and quality of 
blood reaching the brain affect learning capacity. 
The metabolic rate of the brain regulates its adaptabil- 
ity and efficiency. Sugar level, as well as oxygen 
level, affects learning. Anxiety, depression, and ex- 
cessive sensitivity to noise and pain disappear with 
thiamin therapy. Brain efficiency is closely linked 
with 3 hormones—serotonin, acetylcholine, and thy- 
roxin. Excess of these may be equally as serious as 
deficiency of them.—S. M. Amatora. 


5913. Moyer, К. E., & Bunnell, B. М. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) Effect of adrenal demedullation, 
operative stress, and noise stress on emotional 
elimination. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 375-382.— 
Emotional elimination is not effected by adrenal de- 
medullation, operative trauma, or noise. However, 
operative trauma and noise combined produces a 
significant increase in emotional elimination whether. 
the adrenal medulla is present or not.—C. Т. Morgan. 


5914. Moyer, К. E., & Bunnell, B. М. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) Effect of adrenal demedullation 
on the startle response of the rat. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 97, 341-344.—27 male, hooded littermate 
rats were used to study the effect of adrenal demedul- 
lation on the startle response. They were divided into 
3 groups of 9 Ss each. 9 Ss were subjected to à 
bilateral adrenal demedullation, 9 were given the same 
operation except that their adrenals were not dis- 
turbed, and 9 served as nonoperated controls. 15 days 
after the operation each S was placed in a stabi- 
limeter type of apparatus which recorded the magni- 
tude of the startle reaction to the shot from a toy 
pistol . . . [There were no] significant differences 
between the startle responses of the 3 groups— 
Author abstract. 


5915. Moyer, K. E. & Bunnell, B. N. (Carne 
Inst. Technology) Relationship between emotional 
elimination, startle response, and blood count 
stress. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 237-243." 
female hooded rats were used in this study. All 0 
the Ss were subjected to the following procedures: 
blood counts were made to determine a basal differ" 
ential leucocyte count. Emotional elimination was 
recorded in the open field. 5 startle responses were 
recorded. The Ss were held іп a restraining саве an 
subjected to shock stress. In the stress situation, 
shocks of 1.5 milliamperes of 15-sec. duration were 
administered to the tail. 5-10 minutes after the shoe 
stress a 4th blood sample was taken. The Pa 
show that both eosinopenia and lymphocytosis follo ү 
stress in the rat, that the startle response 15 КЫП 
icantly reduced in 5 trials, and that the startle ге” 
sponse correlates significantly with per cent 
phils after stress, the difference between pred Xi 
poststress per cent eosinophils after stress, the E 
per cent lymphocytes, and the difference between 
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pre- and poststress per cent lymphocytes——Author 
abstract. 

5916. Overton, Richard K., & Pangrac, Ivan. 
(U. Michigan) Calcium content of the brain fol- 
lowing electric shock. J. genet. Psychol, 1960, 97, 
145-148.—This study was related to the theory that 
learning is a concomitant of the displacement of 
calcium from neural nuclei as a by-product of sus- 
tained neural activity. It sought to answer the ques- 
tion of whether calcium is removed from the entire 
brain or is merely displaced to different neurons or 
neuroglia. In an effort to sustain neural activity 
artificially, 20 rats were given 200 electric convulsive 
shocks. Then their entire brains were compared with 
those of 20 control animals. No significant difference 
in calcium content was found. It was suggested, 
therefore, that calcium is not removed from the entire 
brain as a result of sustained neural activity—Author 
abstract. 


5917. Titlebaum, Libby F., Falk, John L., & 
Mayer, Jean. (Harvard School Public Health, 
Boston, Mass.) Altered acceptance and rejection 
of NaCl in rats with diabetes insipidus. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1960, 199, 22-24.—Groups of normal rats 
and animals with diabetes insipidus were tested for 
telative acceptance of various concentrations of NaCl 
solution. Rats with diabetes insipidus drank more 
than normal rats in the hypotonic range. Their ac- 
ceptance was maximal at about 0.6% while normal 
rats’ acceptance was maximal at about 1.0%. Results 
are discussed in relation to such factors in the internal 
environment as serum sodium level and extracellular 
fluid volume.—D. R. Peryam. 


5918, Wiesel, T. N. (Harvard U. Medical School) 
Receptive fields of ganglion cells in the cat’s retina. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 583-594.—Recording discharges 
in the intact eye with micropipettes and platinum elec- 
trodes, receptive fields were studied in the light- 
adapted state by measuring the relation of threshold 
to area of illumination. Receptive-field centers varied 
in diameter from 0.125 mm. (0.5?) to 2 mm. (8°). 
With the stimulus restricted to the center, sensitivity 
of response did not depend on size of center. Thresh- 
olds of cells with small receptive-field centers in- 
creased when the peripheral portion was illuminated. 
This suppression was less for large-center cells. Cells 
with small centers were more frequent in the area 
centralis; cells with large-field centers were more fre- 
quent in the periphery of the retina.—D. К. Peryam. 


(See also Abstracts 6521, 6527) 


PsycHOPHARMACOLOGY 


5919. Aprison, М. H., & Ferster, С. В. (Indiana 
U. Medical Center) Neurochemical correlates of 
behavior. І. Quantitative measurement of the be- 
perioral effects of the serotonin precursor, 5-hy- 
131 tryptophan. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1961, 
31, 100-107.—Pigeons received daily experimental 
e ne in which they pecked at a key опа multiple 
соне RI Y ш toa 

ns o -5-hydroxytryptophan hydrate low- 

ered the bird's rate Wee а proportion to the 

ош of compound injected. Doses below 25 mg/kg 

M little or no effect. The injections had a greater 

effect on the fixed-interval than on the fixed-ratio 
Component of the multiple schedule.—G. A. Heise. 
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5920. Bakan, Paul. (Michigan State U.) Effect 
of meprobamate on auditory vigilance. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 26.—The effect of a single dose 
of meprobamate on performance in an auditory vig- 
ilance task was evaluated in 16 college students. No 
statistical significance for signal detection emerged 
between the meprobamate and placebo group, but a 
tendency toward greater decrement with time for the 
drug group is suggested—W. B. Essman. 


5921. Blozovski, M., & Jacob, J. (Inst. Pasteur, 
Paris, France) Actions de la morphine sur le 
comportement de souris entrainées a parcourir un 
labyrinthe élevé. Arch. int. pharmacodyn. Ther., 
1960, 124, 422-435.—Mice learned to run an elevated 
maze. At the end of the maze, they were required 
to descend 14 cm. into the goal box. Morphine (5-50 
mg/kg s.c.) did not lengthen the initial delay, but 
5-12.5 mg/kg prolonged the running time. 12.5-50 
mg/kg moderately increased the number of errors. 
The outstanding morphine effect was nearly complete 
inhibition of the descent into the goal box at doses 
greater than 5 mg/kg.—G. А, Heise. 


5922. Broghammer, H., & Huhnstock, K. (Uni- 
versitétsklinik, Frankfurt, Germany) | Der Einfluss 
des LSD Rausches auf das Ergebnis des Intelli- 
genz-Struktur-Testes nach R. Amthauer. [The in- 
fluence of LSD on Amthauer's Intelligence Structure 
Test] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 273-286.—Results with 
10 normal males and females indicate that ability to 
remember decreases under the influence of LSD, while 
synthetic thinking achievement remains constant. The 
findings of others were corroborated. (31 refs., Eng- 
lish & French summaries)—H. P. David. 


5923. Brown, W. L., Blodgett, H. C., Gisler, D. 
B., & McTee, A. C. Clinical assay of debilitating 
effects on the rhesus monkey of varying conditions 
of medication, restraint, and isolation. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 461-462.—‘The study explored some 
effects of prolonged restraint, medication, and nutrient 
deprivation upon weight, temperature, respiration 
rate, and heart rate of six rhesus monkeys. The 
findings of this study, although in no way definitive 
in themselves, suggest a paradigm for a comprehen- 
sive study of the debilitating effects of controlled 
conditions of medication, restraint, and isolation.”— 
C. Н. Ammons. 


5924, Busnel, R.-G., & Lehmann, A. Nouvelles 
données pharmacodynamiques relatives à la crise 
audiogéne de la souris. [New pharmacodynamic 
data on audiogenic seizures in the mouse.] J. Physiol. 
Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 37-38.—Seizure-prone mice are 
less likely to have convulsions when administered 
iproniazid, d-amphetamine, d-lysergic acid, or ‚5- 
hydroxy-tryptophane. A synthetic benzoquinolizine 
derivative which reduces brain serotonin but does not 
affect noradrenalin potentiates audiogenic seizures. 
Serotonin metabolism is a critical factor in seizure 
production; when lowered by any means, convulsions 
are more frequent and more likely to be fatal.—C. J. 
Smith. 


5925. Casey, Albert. (VA Center, Wadsworth, 
Kan.) The effect of stress on the consumption of 
alcohol and reserpine. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1960, 21, 208-216.—Self-selection in rats was studied 
before, during, and after experimental stress of elec- 


tric shock, Following termination of stress ingestion 
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of alcohol increased, but stress had no effect on rela- 
tive intake of reserpine.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5926. Cook, Leonard; Davidson, Arnold; Davis, 
Dixon J., & Kelleher, Roger T. (Smith Kline & 
French Labs., Philadelphia, Pa.) Epinephrine, nor- 
epinephrine and acetylcholine as conditioned stim- 
uli for avoidance behavior. Science, 1960, 131, 990— 
991.—“Conditioned leg-flexion responses in dogs were 
developed with electric shock as an unconditioned 
stimulus and intestinal stimulation or the effects of 
injections of various drugs as conditioned stimuli. 
It is concluded that physiological effects can play a 
role in the development and maintenance of condi- 
tioned avoidance behavior.” 2 figures are presented, 
one with representative avoidance acquisition curves 
for each type of conditioned stimulus and the other 
a polygraphic record showing a trial in which the dog 
avoided shock.—S. J. Lachman. 


5927. Costello, С. С. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The effects of meprobamate on percep- 
tion: I. Apparent movement. II. The visual after- 
image. III. The spiral after-effect. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 322-336.—The drug lowers the upper 
threshold of apparent movement, decreases both la- 
tency and total duration of after-image, and brings 
about a decrease in spiral after-effect over time.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


5928. Domer, F. R., & Feldberg, W. (National 
Inst. Medical Research, Mill Hill, London, England) 
Scratching movements and facilitation of the 
scratch reflex produced by tubocurarine in cats. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 35-51.—Application of tubo- 
curarine to the dorsal surface of cats’ spinal cords, 
from the C1 to the C2 level, produced spontaneous 
scratching movements and facilitated the scratch re- 
flex obtained by rubbing the pinna. Movements were 
more sustained in decerebrate cats than in those 
anaesthetized with pentobarbitone. Adding chloralose 
abolished them. Their strength was lessened by tran- 
section of the medulla below the obex.—D. R. 
Peryam. 


5929. Düker, H., & Düker, E. (U. Marburg, 
Germany) Uber die Wirkung von Pervitin auf 
die geistige Leistungsfahigkeit ausgeruhter, voll 
leistungsfáhiger Personen. [The effect of pervitin 
on the intellectual performance of fully rested sub- 
jects.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 491—499.—3 rested Ss 
were given 6 mg. pervitin. The result was a con- 
siderable increase of their intellectual performance. 
The opinion of various authors that pervitin has no 
effect when administered to rested persons is, thereby, 
refuted. Disagreeable secondary or aftereffects of 
pervitin could not be observed. An explanation for 
the increase due to pervitin is given. (English & 
French summaries )—H. J. Priester. 


5930. Diiker, H., & Wieding, H. (U. Marburg, 
Germany) Über die Dauer der leistungssteigern- 
den Wirkung des Pervitins bei geistiger Tátigkeit. 
[The effect of pervitin: Duration of its increasing 
effect on intellectual working capacity.] Psychol. 
Beit., 1960, 5, 23-40.—In 5 series of experiments the 
increasing effect of pervitin on intellectual working 
capacity was investigated. Results adduced evidence 
that the increasing effect is of much longer duration 
than was generally assumed. A dose of 6 mg. had 
capacity-increasing effects for about 32 hours. Spe- 
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cial reference is given to the problem of dosage, 
(English & French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 


5931. Dureman, I., & Scholander, T. Subjective 


estimation of drug-induced changes in activation 


level. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 36-40.—For com- 
parative evaluation of the subjective effects of 50 mg, 
chlorpromazine, 0.10 g. amobarbital, and 10 mg, 
amphetamine (phenopromine), 2 types of formalized 
rating procedures—a verbal check list and graphic 
rating scales—were administered to 187 universi 
students. Repeated self-ratings were performed 45, 
90, and 180 minutes after oral intake. By the check- 
list method the expected difference between amphet- 
amine and chlorpromazine was significantly estab- 
lished in all the three ratings. Only in the 45-minute 
rating was a significant difference obtained between 
amobarbital and amphetamine. The graphic rating 
scales were clearly less efficient as judged from the 
greater proportion reporting “по change.”—Journal 
abstract. 

5932. Feldberg, W., & Fleischhauer, K. (Na- 
tional Inst. Medical Research, London, England) 
Scratching movements evoked by drugs applied to 
the upper cervical cord. J. Physiol., 151, 502-517.— 
Topical application of bromophenol blue or tubo- 
curarine to a restricted region of the cord at the level 
of Cl in cats anaesthetized with pentobarbitone elicits 
scratching moyements of the hind legs and certain 
movements of the forelegs. Movements occur in 
bursts. Application to 1 side only caused ipsilateral 
movements; with application to both sides, bursts of 
movement alternated. Decerebration at mid-collicular 
level did not abolish the motor effects. They could 
not be elicited under chlorolose anaesthesia.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

5933. Gantt, W. Horsley; Chow, B. F., & Simon- 
son, M. (Johns Hopkins U.) Effect of pyridoxine 
and pantothenic deficiency on conditioned reflexes. 
Amer. J. clin. Nutr., 1959, 7, 411—415.—Pantothenic 
acid or pyridoxine deficiency in dogs caused a loss 
of conditional reflex performance comparable to that 
found in man in Korsakov's psychosis. This loss ap- 
pears 4-10 days before other neurological or blood 
signs and prior to observable changes in behavior. 
In rats, the ability to form conditional reflexes suf- 
fered during pyridoxine deficiency—T. Millon. _ 

5934. Garberg, L., & Sandberg, F. (Kungliga 
Farmaceutiska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) A method 
for quantitative estimation of the stimulant effect 
of analeptics on the spontaneous motility of rats. 
Acta pharmacol. toxicol., Kbh, 1960, 16, 367-373.— 
“A method is described for quantitative estimation 
of the stimulant effect of analeptics on spontaneous 
locomotor activity, by means of five activity cages 
that respond to the horizontal component of the rats 
movements. Statistical evaluation gave us as values 
for ED,, (the dose increasing the locomotor айо 
to 3 times that of the controls) in mg base per Б 
injected subcutaneously: Dextro-amphetamine 743 
+ 0.033, amphetamine 0.678 + 0.047, pipradol 2. А 
+ 0.019, methylphenidate 3.194 + 0.037, and phen 
metrazine 4.825 + 0.031.”—G. A. Heise. & 

5935. Geller, Irving; DeMarco, Anthony, О A 
Seifter, Joseph. Delayed effects of nicotine $^ 
timing behavior in the rat. Science, 1960, E b 
737.—"Hungry rats were trained to time precisely be 
rewarding with food those lever responses Space 
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to 22 seconds apart. Injections of nicotine disrupted 
the timing behavior slightly, but pronounced delayed 
effects occurred 3 and 4 days after the drug injection 
and following a temporary return to base-line per- 
formance.” Delayed effect as well as the direct effect 
of the drug tends to decrease with repeated dosing.” — 
$. J, Lachman. 


5936. Gowdey, C. W., McKay, A. R., & Torney, 
D. (U. Western Ontario) Effects of levomepro- 
mazine and chlorpromazine on conditioning and 
other responses of the nervous system. Arch. int. 
Pharmacodyn. Ther., 1960, 123, 352-361—“Both 
levomepromazine and chlorpromazine blocked condi- 
tioned avoidance responses [in rats] in doses which 
still permitted escapes to be made. Learning of con- 
ditioned avoidance appeared to be impossible after 
pretreatment with levomepromazine. No statistically 
significant differences in activity between these 2 
compounds could be found, although chlorpromazine 
appeared to cause somewhat more ataxia, prolonga- 
tion of thiopental-induced hypnosis, and adrenergic 
blockade.” —G. A. Heise. 


. 5937. Hammack, Ben A. (U. Texas) Changes 
in free cage behavior of rhesus monkeys as a func- 
tion of differential dosages of nitrogen mustard. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 275-299.—24 rhesus mon- 
keys were assigned to 4 dose levels of nitrogen 
mustard treatment—methyl bis (2-chlorethyl) amine- 
hydrochloride—to grossly evaluate changes in free 
cage behavior. Frequency and duration data were 
recorded by depressing selected keys which were con- 
nected to time clocks, mechanical counters, and a 
kymograph. 8 preselected categories of behavior 
were defined and employed, including: shifts in loca- 
tion, visual activity, self-grooming, cage manipulation, 
resting, other animal grooming, and aggression. 
Significant dose-related change occurred in either the 
relative frequency or relative duration of responses 
for all categories although in several of the measures 
there was a nonlinear relationship between dose and 
effect. The results were compared with a similar 
study of the syndrome resulting from WBR with 
X-rays. The 2' syndromes were similar, although not 
identical. The features of employing the nitrogen 
mustards in psychological research were discussed.— 
С. Т. Morgan. 


5938. Hawkins, David Е., Monroe, John Т. 
Sandifer, Myron G., & Vernon, Charles R. (U. 
North Carolina) Psychological and physiological 
responses to continuous epinephrine infusion: An 
approach to the study of the affect, anxiety. In 

xplorations in the physiology of emotions, Psychiat. 
res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 40-52.—4 psychiatrists 
Serving alternately as Ss received “repeated infusions 
of epinephrine and norepinephrine. Blood pressure 
and pulse rate were measured and a tape recording 
was made of all reports by the subjects and the ob- 
Servers. The physiological changes that occurred 
were consistent and in agreement with those previ- 
ae reported by other investigators. The recognized 
Physiologic concomitants of anxiety were reproduced. 

luring most of the experiments, awareness of a 
шше affect of anxiety was slight, and decreased 
of continued experience. A genuine strong affect 
E anxiety occurred occasionally in connection with 
и psychological associations.”—R. Kael- 
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5939. Hoffer, A., & Callbeck, M. J. (University 
Hosp., Saskatoon, Canada) Drug-induced schiz- 
ophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 138-159.—A S 
who had had 2 previous experimental episodes with 
LSD-25 took some after 2 days of ingestion of penicil- 
lamine and developed a psychosis with loss of affect 
for 2 weeks. It is postulated that the combination of 
chemicals depletes the sympathomimetic amine con- 
tent of the peripheral and central stores—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5040, Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Clinical, biochemical, and psychologic ef- 
fects of psilocybin. Arch. int. pharmacodyn. Ther., 
1961, 130, 42-52.—Psilocybin, which is structurally 
related to 5-hydroxytryptamine (serotonin) and bu- 
fotenin, was given to 16 Ss in 27 trials. Prominent 
symptoms were dizziness, weakness, nausea, visual 
effects, dreamy states, and impaired coordination. 
Performance on psychometric tests was decreased for 
1 to 2 hours after the drug. "Although many effects 
of psilocybin resemble LSD-25, the duration of action 
is shorter. Somatic effects are less severe even 
though accompanied by dreamy, ruminative, and in- 
trospective periods, Some of these differences may 
make psilocybin useful for facilitating psychotherapy.” 
—G. A. Heise. 

5041. Hughes, Francis W., & Kopmann, Ernst. 
(Indiana U. School Medicine) Influence of pento- 
barbital, hydroxyzine, chlorpromazine, reserpine, 
and meprobamate on choice-discrimination behav- 
ior in the rat. Arch. int. pharmacodyn. Ther., 1960, 
126, 158-170.—Rats learned to avoid shock when a 
light was turned on by running from a main compart- 
ment into the correct 1 of 2 possible escape compart- 
ments. The number of trials on which the rat avoided 
(anxiety score) or escaped, and also the number of 
trials in which it entered the correct compartment 
(discrimination score) were measured after drug ad- 
ministration. The differences between the discrim- 
ination score and the anxiety reduction score for 
hydroxyzine, chlorpromazine, reserpine, and meprob- 
amate were compared with the difference obtained 
with pentobarbital.—G. A. Heise. 

5042. Iggo, A., & Vogt, Marthe. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Preganglionic sympathetic activity in 
normal and reserpine-treated cats. J. Physiol., 
1960, 150, 114-133.—A ction potentials in small strands 
of the preganglionic cervical sympathetic nerves were 
recorded in normal and in reserpine-treated cats 
anaesthetized with chloralose. In normal cats the 
activity was found to fluctuate with blood pressure, 
respiratory, and cardiac rhythms. Asphyxia, short 
acoustic stimuli, and injection of large doses of 
morphine all caused increased activity. These phe- 
nomena were also studied after four days of treatment 
with reserpine (1 mg/kg). It was concluded that 
<“, ,. preganglionic sympathetic discharge . . . was 
not fundamentally altered by doses of reserpine which 
abolished all peripheral sympathetic activity and 
caused severe depletion of the stores of noradrenaline 
and 5-hydroxytryptamine in the brain"—D. R. 
Peryam. 

5943. Janssen, Paul A. J., Jageneau, Anton H., 
& Niemegeers, Carlos J. E. (Research Labor. Dr. 
C. Janssen, Beerse, Turnhout, Belgium) Effects of 
various drugs on isolation-induced fighting be- 
havior of male mice. J. Pharm. exp. Ther., 1960, 
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129, 471-475.— Chronic fighting behavior was induced 
in male mice by isolating them in separate cages for 
24 hours. An assay procedure for analysis of in- 
hibitory effects of drugs on this behavior phenomenon 
is described. Pharmacological profiles are described 
for the action of 6 types of drugs.—G. A. Heise. 

5944. Jarvik, Murray E. & Adler, Martin W. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine) Nature of effi- 
ciency decrement produced by nitrous oxide on 
monkeys in a visual discrimination and delayed 
response test. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1961, 131, 
108-114.—"A mixture of 80% nitrous oxide in oxygen 
was administered to five monkeys while they were 
working for a liquid reward in a visual discrimination 
and delayed response situation. Animals had to dis- 
criminate a neon figure '3' from a '4' in one test and 
had to delay a response for 2 seconds in the other. 
Both accuracy and total response rate were depressed 
by nitrous oxide, but there were no constant consistent 
differences between effects upon visual discrimination 
and upon delayed response. There was a marked in- 
crease in perseverative errors with the drug."— 
Author summary. 


5945. Joerger, Konrad. (Karlsruher Str. 37, 
Heidelberg, Germany) Das Erleben der Zeit und 
seine Veránderung durch Alkoholeinfluss. [Time 
experience and its change under the influence of 
alcohol.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 126-161. 
—Under the assumption that a smallest time unit 
exists in perception, the attempt was made to measure 
these units calling them “moments.” Wertheimer’s 
phi effect and the vibration threshold gave the best 
results. Measurements under the influence of alcohol, 
caffeine, and hyperventilation lengthen the intervals. 
The results are linked to psychological problems of 
children from wine growing areas.—IV. J, Koppits. 


5946. Kleman, J. P., Diamond, A. L., & Smith, 
Esther. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu) Effects of caffeine 
on enhancement in foveal simultaneous contrast. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1961, 61, 18-22.—"'The resulting 
shape of the contrast function was similar to those 
obtained in previous experiments; i.e, enhancement 
occurred for inducing-luminance values below the 
test-field luminance, depression occurred for inducing 
luminances greater than test luminance. With caf- 
feine administration the enhancement phenomenon 
seemingly disappears. However, depression still oc- 
curs and there does not seem to be much difference 
between the drug and nondrug state with respect to 
depression.”—Author summary. 


5947. Konias, V. (Státní Psychiatr. Léčebna 
Havlíčkův Brod, Czechoslovakia) Sledovani účinku 
ataraktik psychologickymi zaméfenymi metodami. 
[Study of the effect of ataractic drugs by psycholog- 
ical methods.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 21-31.— 
The effects of chlorpromazine and reserpine adminis- 
tered at 2-week intervals to 51 chronic psychotics 
were studied on five psychological tasks (association 
experiment, elaboration of conditioned reflexes, speed 
of placing cubes into a box, simple motor reactions, 
elaboration of motor stereotypes). Improvement was 
noted on all tasks except the subject’s motor speed. 
Tasks in which the motor factor was important 
showed less improvement than those involving a 
verbal part. Chlorpromazine seems to be more effec- 
tive than reserpine. (17 ref, Russian & English 

summaries) —V. Břicháček. 
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5948. Lebovits, Binyamin Z., Visotsky, Harold 
M., & Ostfeld, Adrian M. (U. Illinois Coll. Med- 
icine) LSD and JB 318: A comparison of two 
hallucinogens. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 
390-407.—“Ten medical students in a coüriterbalanced 
design ingested 100 ug. of LSD and 15 mg. of JB 318, 
Tape-recorded and rated psychiatric interviews and 
bodily measurements were carried out before and at 
intervals after the administration of each drug. Sim- 
ilarly, the MMPI, Rorschach test, Jarvik Question- 
naire, and Clyde Mood Scale were administered in the 
control state and after each drug. Whereas JB 318 
was a more potent hallucinogen, LSD more frequently 
induced changes in affect and body image. Both 
drugs significantly elevated the F, D, PtK, Sc, and 
ScK scales of the classical MMPI scales, as well as 
D1, D4, Hy3, Scl, Sc2A, Sc2, and Sc3 of the Harris 
subscales."—C. T. Morgan. 


5949. Levin, Max. (New York Medical Coll.) 
Bromide hallucinosis. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 2, 429-433.—“Mental symptoms appear ad dis- 
appear іп a certain order, which is by по medê hap; 
hazard but is determined by their relative complexity.’ 
The most complex functions are the first to be lost 
and the last to be restored." (5 case histories) 
C. T. Morgan. 


5950. Marley, Edward. (Royal Coll. Surgeons, 
London, England) Response to some stimulant 
and depressant drugs of the central nervous sys- 
tem. J. ment, Sci., 1960, 106, 76-92.— Careful study 
of cases of drug intoxication, 16 due to central de- 
pressant substances and 11 to central stimulants, re- 
veals an internal uniformity of response for both 
mental state and physical signs for both sorts of drugs. 
The differences seemed mainly to lie in the ataxic 
features and loss of muscle tone with the depressant 
drugs and enhancement of postural function with the 
stimulant. In mental states the depressants led to 
drowsiness and depression while the stimulants led to 
overactivity.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


5951. Marrazzi, Amedeo S. (VA Research Lab. 
Neuropsychiatry, Pittsburgh, Pa.) A theory of hal- 
lucination on a neuropharmacologic basis. ш 
Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in biological 
psychiatry. Vol. II. (see 35: 5839) Рр. 333-344.— 
By means of cortical lesions, stimulation, and record- 
ings, several hallucinogenic drugs (including mes- 
caline, bufotenine, and LSD-25) were shown to im- 
hibit cerebral synaptic transmission; this effect was 
relieved by certain tranquilizers.—R. Kaelbling. 


5952. Miiller, Dagobert. (Humboldt U., Berlin, 
Germany) Über die Wirkung des Lysergsäurediä- , 
thylamids und des Guajakollyzergynathers (* Neu- 
roton") auf das Verhalten von siamesischen 
Kampffischen (Betta splenden Regan). [On hi: 
effect of lysergic acid 25 and “neuroton” on the 3 
havior of Siamese fighting fish (betta splendens). 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol, Leipzig, 1959, H 
35/-360—The biological testing of LSD-25 and 
“neuroton” in adult males of betta splendens yields f) 
behavioral differences. (Russian summary, 15 ret- 
—С. T. Bever. 1 

5953. Niki, Hiroaki. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Differ 
ential effects of two kinds of tranquilizers UP 
avoidance learning and fear-motivated азаи ш 
tion learning. Jap. psychol: Res., 1960, 1(9), 1-19 
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In Experiment I, male albino rats were trained to 
avoid an electric shock in a grid box, and the effects 
of chlorpromazine and meprobamate on its acquisition 
and extinction were examined. Nembutal was added 
as a control to check the sedative effect of tranquil- 
izers. It was found that chlorpromazine retarded 
acquisition and facilitated extinction, but the other 
2 showed these effects only slightly or not at all. In 
Experiment 1I, the effects of the same 3 medicines on 
fear-motivated stripe discrimination learning were 
investigated. Only meprobamate was found to retard 
discrimination learning. It was concluded that.chlor- 
promazine acts on hypothalamus and the autonomic 
nervous system but meprobamate acts on the cerebral 
cortex.—5. Iwahara. 


5954. Nikolov, N. A. (Pavlov Medical Inst., 
Plovdiv, Bulgaria)  Vliianie del'ta-kortizona па 
vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel'nost' sobak. [Effect of 
delta-cortisone on higher nervous activity in dogs.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 88-95.—In a 
study on 3 dogs it was found that delta-cortisone 
affects the higher nervous activity of dogs in ways 
depending on type of nervous system and hormonal 
dosage. In a dog with strong inert type of nervous 
system a dose of 0.020 mg per kilogram of weight 
enhances the strength of the cortical excitatory proc- 
ess. A dose of 0.056-0.26 mg/kg intensifies internal 
inhibition and diminishes the unconditioned alimen- 
tary reflex, while a dose of 1.023 mg/kg again exerts 
an excitatory effect on the cerebral cortex. In dogs 
with weak type of nervous system a dose of 0.014- 
0.116 mg/kg of delta-cortisone diminishes positive 
conditioned reflexes and weakens the unconditioned 
alimentary reflex, due to "irradiation of the inhibitory 
process from the cerebral cortex to the subcortex.” 
Subsequently, there are to be observed an increase 
in the unconditioned alimentary reflex and strong 
motor excitation. Restoration of conditioned reflexes 
in dogs with strong inert type of nervous system takes 
place faster than in those with weak type of nervous 
System.—J. D. London. 


5955. Olds, J., & Travis, R. P. (U. Michigan) 
Effects of chlorpromazine, meprobamate, pento- 
barbital and morphine on self-stimulation. J. 
Pharmacol. exp. Ther. 1960, 128, 397-404.—"The 
effects of four compounds on self-stimulation behavior 
were tested as a function of electrode placement and 
as a function of dosage. . . . An escape response mo- 
tivated by electric stimulation in the tegmentum was 
used to control for general inhibitory effects... . 

lorpromazine, morphine, and meprobamate all had 
larger inhibitory effects on animals with septal elec- 
„trodes than on those with tegmental ones. Conversely, 
morphine and meprobamate had far more tendency to 
augment self-stimulation via tegmental electrodes than 
via septal ones. . . . Chlorpromazine and morphine 
inhibit self-stimulation in doses that do not disorgan- 
hit behavior generally. Meprobamate and pentobar- 
gal fail to antagonize self-stimulation even in doses 

at pare: devastating effects on other behaviors."— 
- Heise, 


5056. Platz, A., Uhr, L., & Miller, J. G. A pilot 
схрегітепе on the effects of meprobamate on 
Stereoscopic retinal rivalry of complementary 
Colors. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 230—Of 
; En simple perceptual tasks . . . found to discrim- 
nate among normal, neurotic and psychotic Ss, only 
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a stereoscopic test of retinal rivalry was sensitive to 
the effects of the tranquilizer meprobamate (Miltown, 
Equanil) for 12 normal male Ss.”—C. Н. Ammons. 

5957. Sankar, D. V. Siva, & Bender, Lauretta. 
(Creedmoor State Hosp., Queens Village, N. Y.) 
Biochemistry of lysergic acid diethylamide psycho- 
sis. In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in 
biological psychiatry. Vol. IÍ. (see 35: 5839) Рр. 
363-370.—"LSD enhances oxidation of several sub- 
strates by cerebral homogenates while it depresses the 
same processes in cerebellar oxidations. This is espe- 
cially true of the oxidation of glucose. Many of the 
effects reported in this study are unique for LSD 
since its bromo analogue (BOL) does not possess the 
same activity. The most pronounced metabolic effects 
of LSD are decreased excretion of keto acids and of 
urea.” —R. Kaelbling. 

5958. Schnitzer, S. B., & Ross, S. Effects of 
physiological saline injection on locomotor activity 
in C57 BL/6 mice. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 351-354. 
—“Тһе activity of 20 C57 BL/6 male mice given 
isotonic saline and 18 untreated mice was measured 
in a new photocell activity apparatus. The activity of 
the saline injected group was significantly depressed 
as compared with that of the untreated group. This 
depression was probably not due to the mere insertion 
of a needle."—C. H. Ammons. 

5959. Thorgersen, H. L., & Lienert, G. A. (Fort 
Bliss, Tex.) The effect of meprobamate on in- 
tellectual test performance with and without 
stress. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 405-409.—The problem 
whether or not meprobamate (800 mg.) influences 
intellectual test performance under stress has been 
investigated. An analysis of variance led to the 
following conclusions: (a) Eysenck’s drug postulate 
suggesting a decrease of test performance under 
meprobamate as an inhibitory drug did not prove 
true and (b) the hypotheses that stress reduces in- 
tellectual performance could not be verified in this 
special case—Author abstract. 

5960. Weiss, Bernard, & Laties, Victor G. 
(Johns Hopkins U. School Medicine) Changes in 
pain tolerance and other behavior produced by 
salicylates. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1961, 131, 120- 
129.—“Parenteral sodium salicylate . . . raise[s] the 
level at which rats keep the intensity of an electric 
shock that periodically rises in intensity while lever 
presses by the rats reduce this intensity. The rise in 
shock level is proportional to drug dose. The same 
doses of sodium salicylate . . . that produce changes 
in tolerated shock level also produce changes in two 
kinds of positively reinforced responding: timing be- 
havior and variable-interval schedule performance. 
Ordinary escape performance was not affected at 
these doses... . It is not now possible to state 
whether the effect on shock level is an analgesic one, 
the result of general CNS depression, or both.” — 
Author summary. 

5061. Wendt, G. R., & Cameron, Jean ©, AU: 
Rochester) Chemical studies of behavior: V. Pro- 
cedures in drug experimentation with college stu- 
dents. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 173-211.—We have 
described in some detail procedures developed over a 
period of years for use of college students as drug Ss. 
These procedures have yielded sensitive measures of 
drug-induced changes in mood, emotion and motiva- 
tion, and have avoided legal and public relations dif- 
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ficulties. A partial list of topics dealt with is: legal 
considerations (liability, insurance, legality of re- 
leases, age of Ss, status of financial reward), experi- 
mental settings (individual vs. group, “outpatient” vs. 
custodial, Ss used once vs. repeatedly), steps in con- 
duct of an experiment (information to authorities, 
letters of invitation, getting Ss to volunteer, methods 
of selection, selection of medications, design of experi- 
ment, drug preparation, control of placebo effects, 
control of Ss attitudes, detailed description of experi- 
mental sessions, description of adjective check lists, 
and other forms ).—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5854, 5857, 6102, 6536) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


5962. Bartlett, R. G., Jr, & Phillips, N. E. 
Restraint adaptation and altitude tolerance in the 
rat. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. 
No. MR005.15-2001, Sub. 3, No. 2. ii, 10 p.—Rats 
previously adapted to the stress of physical restraint 
survive exposure to simulated altitude (33,500 feet) 
better than do controls not so adapted. This is true 
regardless of whether or not they are restrained dur- 
ing the exposure. Unrestrained rats survive exposure 
longer than restrained ones in both adapted and non- 
adapted experiment groups.—L. Shatin. 

5963. Dykman, R. А., & Gantt, W. H. Experi- 
mental psychogenic hypertension: Blood pressure 
changes conditioned to painful stimuli (schizo- 
kinesis). Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 1960, 107, 72- 
89.—Blood-pressure conditioning was studied to sig- 
nals for a slightly painful electric shock in 4 un- 
anesthetized dogs. The conditioned hypertension ob- 
tained was found to parallel the conditioned heart 
rate. Also, the conditioned hypertension paralleled 
the motor conditional reflex with certain exceptions; 
the conditioned hypertension developed quicker and 
persisted longer than the motor conditional reflex. 
This was considered to be evidence of schizokinesis. 
—Biological Abstracts. 

5964. Hollis, J. H., Rice, G. Е, & Engstrand, 
R. D. Effects of acceleration forces on maze be- 
havior of the white rat. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 185- 
186.—" Although the experimental and control groups 
(Ns = 16) differed significantly on subjective meas- 
ures of acceleration stress, the effects of centrifuging 
were transient and not generally reflected in measures 
of T-maze performance."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5965. Krebs, A. T. (USA Medical Research Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) Immediate reaction to X-irradia- 
tion of the red-eared turtle (Pseudemys scripta 
elegans). USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 445. 
ii, 9 p.—Red-eared turtles exposed to 50 kv. X rays 
respond nearly immediately and in a characteristic 
way to the irradiation. The reaction time for re- 
sponse decreases with increasing number of expo- 
sures; goes through a broad minimum; and reaches, 
with 15-20 exposures, values nearly twice as high as 
the initial ones. The dose-response curve shows great 
similarity to that found in the dark-adapted horseshoe 
crab. Possible mechanisms of the effect are discussed 
in comparison with X-ray sensing by other species. 
(19 ref.) —G. Н. Mowbray, 

5966. McDowell, A. A. (U. Texas) Transfer 

by normal and chronic whole-body irradiated mon- 
keys of a single learned discrimination along a 
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peripheral cue gradient. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 
97, 41—58.—38 adult male rhesus monkeys were tested 
for transfer of a single learned discrimination along 
a peripheral cue gradient. 17 of these monkeys were 
control Ss, 13 were low-dose irradiated Ss, 4 were 
intermediate-dose irradiated Ss, and 4 were high-dose 
irradiated Ss. The number of reinforced trials was 
held approximately constant by training the animals 
on a simple discrimination problem. The results 
showed that low-dose irradiated monkeys manifest a 
slight advantage, intermediate-dose monkeys a greater 
advantage, and high-dose irradiated monkeys no ad- 
vantage over normal monkeys with respect to transfer 
of a single learned discrimination along a peripheral 
cue gradient.—C. T. Morgan. 

5967. McDowell A. A. & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Some effects of radiation exposure on 
susceptibility to proactive inhibition by rhesus 
monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 251-256.— 
4 normal and 3 previously irradiated male rhesus 
monkeys were first extensively tested in a peripheral 
cue discrimination problem. "Then these 7 Ss and 17 
normal monkeys, which had not experienced the pre- 
training, were tested for transfer of a single learned 
discrimination along a peripheral cue gradient. The 
following results were obtained: No significant im- 
provement in performance was manifested by either 
normal or irradiated Ss during extensive training on 
the peripheral cue discrimination problem. The pre- 
trained normal Ss, pretrained irradiated Ss, and nor- 
mal Ss did not differ significantly with respect to 
errors on the direct-response single discrimination 
training, and the 3 groups did differ significantly with 
respect to errors when tested for transfer of the 
single learned discrimination along a peripheral cue 
gradient. The pretrained normal Ss manifested the 
greatest number of errors and the normal Ss the least, 
indicating that the chronic irradiated male monkey, 
at least at the dosage used, is less susceptible to pro- 
active inhibition than is the normal male monkey.— 
Author abstract. 

5968. Nelson, Willard, & Neeley, Melvin. (Flor- 
ida State U.) The effect of a pulsating magnetic 
field upon the behavior of mice. Psychol. Rec. 
1960, 10, 287-289.—A modification of Maier's reason- 
ing was the apparatus used. A force “approximating 
18,000 times the earth's magnetic field and 120 fluc- 
tuations per second” did not serve as an effective cue 
for choice of correct runway.—R. J. Seidel. 


5969. Overall, John E. Brown, W. Lynn, т 
Gentry, G. V. (U. Texas) Differential effects 0 
ionizing radiation upon “absolute” and “rela- 
tional” learning in the rhesus monkey. J. genet. 
Psychol, 1960, 97, 245-250.—33 rhesus monkeys 
representing 5 radiation dose levels were trained ү 
intermediate size discrimination problems. A test © 
transposition was employed to determine the extent 
to which Ss of the different dose groups utilized re 
lationships between the stimuli as a basis for prob A 
solution. Relational learning was found to derei 
as a linear function of radiation dosage. —4"t 
abstract. 0 

5970. Urmer, А. H., & Brown, W. Lynn. n 
Texas) The effect of gamma radiation on A 
reorganization of a complex maze habit. J. ger 
Psychol, 1960, 97, 67-76.—40 female rats W ak 
trained to a criterion of 3 or fewer errors On 
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elevated T maze reproducing the Tolman-Honzik 
maze pattern. After reaching criterion the Ss were 
divided into 2 groups of 20 each. % of each group 
was exposed to 400 r. gamma radiation at a rate of 
100 r. per minute. One group continued training on 
the original training maze while the other group was 
trained on a new maze pattern, randomly determined. 
Both groups continued training until they reached a 
criterion of 1 or less errors on any one trial. The 
results indicated that this dose rate of gamma radia- 
tion does not affect the retention of a task learned 
previous to radiation nor does it cause any decrement 
in postirradiation improvement of performance on the 
same task. Exposure to this dose, however, does 
cause a decrement in the capacity of Ss to reorganize 
the preirradiation response pattern into a new re- 
sponse pattern after irradiation. The decrement is 
of temporary duration and of a quantitative rather 
than qualitative nature.—Author abstract, 


(See also Abstracts 6086, 7312, 7316, 7319) 


NUTRITION 


5971. Burchinal Lee G., & Eppright, Ercel S. 
(Iowa State Coll.) Test of the psychogenic theory 
of obesity for a sample of rural girls. Amer. J. 
clin, Nutr., 1959, 7, 288-294.—Comparisons between 
obese and nonobese rural girls (aged 10 through 16) 
made on family-structure variables, intelligence and 
achievement scores, measures of physical activity, and 
sex role identification failed to support Bruch's psy- 
chogenic theory of obesity. The high correspondence 
in overweight between parents and children suggested 
the alternate hypothesis that either constitutional 
factors or family eating habits were more centrally 
involved in child obesity.—T. Millon. 

5972. Kubala, Albert L., & Katz, Martin M. 
(Texas Woman's U.) Nutritional factors in psy- 
chological test behavior. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 
96, 343-352.— The results indicate that nutritional 
factors may play a more important role in mental test 
behavior than has been previously assumed. The 
implications of these results for the “Nature versus 

urture” controversy are discussed—Author ab- 
stract. 

5973. Kuo, Zing Yang. (The Smithsonian Inst., 
Washington, D. C.) Studies on the basic factors 
in animal fighting: Part I-IV. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 96, 201-239.—Results indicate that thiamin and 
Protein in the form of powdered egg white tend to 
pograde the fighting types of quails, whereas de- 
pee. of thiamin as a result of feeding white rice 
үш to downgrade the fighting types. The male 
hormone asserts a decisive influence on animal fight- 
um whereas the ovaries have a rather negligible role 
0 play. Isolation in early life in combination with 
Vu training is a primary factor in producing 
€rocious fighters. When the fighting habit is well 
established, it is difficult to reverse such a habit— 

. Murchison. 

1976. Stefanik, P. A., Heald, Е. P., & Mayer, J. 
ee U.) Caloric intake in relation to energy 
4 Put of obese and non-obese adolescent boys. 
SHG T. clin. Nutr., 1959, 7, 55-62.—16 obese boys 
en Significantly less than nonobese controls. They 
erate, however, in a relative sense in that their 
РУ, expenditure was below their energy intake — 
. оп. 
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Genetics & INHERITANCE 

5975. Arlow, Jacob A. Fantasy systems in twins. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 175-199.—" Following 
an outline of the literature and some ‘observations 
from mythology, the analyses of two adult males from 
separate sets of reputedly identical twins are used as 
the basis for discussing fantasy systems, especially as 
they relate to twinship, to the vicissitudes of certain 
drive conflicts, and to problems of object choice 
among twins."—L. N. Solomon. 


. 5976. Bóók, J. А. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Genet- 
ical etiology in mental illness. Milbank Mem. Fund 
Quart., 1960, 38, 193-212.—This paper summarizes 
the current knowledge of the role of genetics in mental 
disorders. It has outlined some methodological prob- 
lems in research connected with evaluating genetical, 
environmental, and cultural variables in the occur- 
rence of mental illness. The limitations of previous 
investigations which studied either the genetical var- 
iable or the social variables are emphasized. Atten- 
tion is directed to the need for integrated, multidimen- 
sional studies—Biological Abstracts. 


5977. Forssman, H., Lehmann, Orla, & Thysell, 
T. (U. Goteborg, Sweden) Reproduction in mon- 
golism. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 495-498.— 
The chromosome studies and reexamination of a child 
are reported. Cytologic studies of a mongoloid 
woman, her normal son, and the son’s father indicated 
that the son and father had a normal number of 
chromosomes while the mother had 47. 3 of the 7 
children known to have been delivered of mongoloid 
women also suffered from mongolism, while the other 
4 did not. This, the authors state, supports the 
hypothesis that every 2nd egg gets the supernumerary 
autosomal chromosome during reduction division and 
thus causes mongolism in every 2nd child—V. Staudt 
Sexton. 

5978. Gregory, Ian. (U. Minnesota Medical 
School) Genetic factors in schizophrenia. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 961-972.—While it is gen- 
erally accepted that intelligence, high-grade mental 
deficiency, and certain degenerative diseases of the 
nervous system are genetically determined, twin stud- 
ies of the inheritance of schizophrenia show methodo- 
logical difficulties, some of which are discussed. Data 
from studies of the frequency of schizophrenia in 
families of schizophrenics are analyzed and shown 
to fail to correspond to simple Mendelian dominance 
or recessivity. It is concluded that the role of genetic 
factors in schizophrenia “will remain in the realm of 
speculation pending the results of considerable further 
investigation." —N. Н. Pronko. 


5979. Rachman, S. Galvanic skin response in 
identical twins. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 298.—“An 
experiment was conducted using seven sets of iden- 
tical twins with a view to obtaining information con- 
cerning the role of hereditary factors in the GSR and 
hence, the autonomic nervous system. . . . Twins, as 
individuals, behave as do other members of the gen- 
eral population, but as pairs they are highly corre- 
lated.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5980. Scott, E. M. Psychological examination 
of quadruplets. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 281-282.— 
“A brief account of test results for one set of quad- 
ruplets, age 12, is given. The tests administered were 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the 
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Rorschach, and the Thematic Apperception Test."— 
С. Н. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 6748, 6822, 6831, 7123) 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


5981. Arden, G., Granit, R., & Ponte, F. (Karo- 
linska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) Phase of suppres- 
sion following each retinal b-wave in flicker. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1960, 23, 305-314.—“When in dark 
adapted decerebrate cats, size of b-wave is studied at 
slow rates of flicker, the flickering wavelets rapidly 
stabilize at a level which is at a roughly constant 
fraction of the size of the first b-wave or single flash. 
This phenomenon has been studied within the scotopic 
range. At any one intensity the size of the flickering 
wavelet varies inversely with the frequency of flicker 
and the duration of the flash. This diminution in size 
has been found to depend upon the exponential decay 
during the dark interval of a suppressive process 
elicited by the flash and not upon the duration of the 
light period. Suppression is strongly influenced by 
pentobarbitone. This, as well as its independence of 
the light period, within the limits employed, suggests 
that suppression is a neural process comparable to 
human e-adaptation and not a photochemically deter- 
mined event."—G. Westheimer. 


5982. Bishop, P. O., & Davis, R. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) The recovery of responsiveness of the 
sensory synapses in the lateral geniculate nucleus. 
J, Physiol., 1960, 150, 214-238.—By electrical stimula- 
tion of the optic nerve of anaesthetized adult cats re- 
covery of responsiveness was studied from termina- 
tion of absolute refractoriness up to shock intervals of 
about 5 seconds. It was concluded that a maximal 
optic nerve volley does not normally have associated 
with it a fringe of subliminally excited neurones. The 
geniculate neurones respond normally as soon as con- 
duction becomes possible in presynaptic fibres. When 
optic tract axons have regained normal responsiveness 
the geniculate neurones pass through a brief phase of 
relative supernormality. This is followed by a late 
phase of true supernormality with a peak at a mean 
Shock interval of about 5 msec., a phase of depression 
with a peak at 19 msec., then recovery to normality 
at2sec. This 2-stage recovery was always present.— 
D. R. Peryam. 


5983. Cohen, L. A. (Oxford U., England) Role 
of eye and neck proprioceptive mechanisms in 
body orientation and motor coordination. J. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1961, 24, 1-11.—Surgical detachment of all 
extra ocular muscles of one eye and/or paralysis of 
accommodation by application of homatropine caused 
no or minimal disorientation or incoordination in 
macaques and baboons. Anesthesia of neck muscles 
caused severe disorientation, unbalance, and motor 
incoordination.—G. Westheimer. 


5984. Douglas, W. W., & Ritchie, J. M. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. Medicine) The excitatory action of 
acetylcholine on cutaneous non-myelinated fibres. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 501-514.—Centripetal activity 
in the cat’s saphenous nerve when acetylcholine was 
given by close arterial injection into the skin was 
studied. The drug was found to excite not only 
myelinated fibers but also most nonmyelinated C 
fibers. Faster-conducting C fibers, sensitive to touch 
or cooling, were most readily excited; but a slower- 
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conducting group for which no adequate stimulus has 
been found also discharged. Acetylcholine seemed to 
excite C fibers by direct action; this sensitivity was 
not affected by atropin but was readily abolished by 
hexamethonium. Under this condition fibers still re- 
sponded to touch. Оп occasion acetylcholine pro- 
duced large after-potentials in C fibers, which may 
result from direct action on the axonal membrane.— 
D. R. Peryam. 

5985. Douglas, W. W., Ritchie, J. M. & Straub, 
R. W. (Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine) The role 
of non-myelinated fibres in signalling cooling of 
the skin. J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 266-283.—In experi- 
ments on cats anaesthetized with chloralose a large 
proportion of the sensory nonmyelinated (C) fibers 
in the saphenous nerve was found to be sensitive to 
cooling; lowering skin temperature about 3°C dis- 
charged the most sensitive and lowering 11°С dis- 
charged nearly all. The C fiber response was slower 
than that of delta cold fibers. Its maximal intensity 
of discharge varied linearly with the logarithm of the 
fall in skin temperature. Most of the cold-sensitive C 
fibers were also mechanosensitive, but no discharge 
was detected when the skin was gently warmed or 
was heated to burning. It was concluded that the C 
fiber population subserves a variety of afferent func- 
tions rather than being limited to painful stimuli.— 
D. R. Peryam. 

5986. Dowling, John E. (Cambridge, Mass.) 
Night blindness, dark adaptation, and the electro- 
retinogram. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1960, 50, 875-887.— 
A-deficient rats showed degeneration of the visual 
cells which was accompanied by loss of the a-wave 
and eventual disappearance of the electroretinographic 
response.—D. Shaad. 


5987. Dzendolet, Ernest. (Brown U.) Standing 
potentials of the frog's eye. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 551-555.—Micropipettes were used for 
measurements on the in-place eye. The following 
potentials were obtained with respect to the center 
of the cornea] surface: corneoscleral junction, -1 
mv.; aqueous humor and also an injured section 0 
cornea, +15 my.; interior of lens, front, —33 mv. 
back, —47 mv.; vitreous side of the retina, —2 mv. 
The large potential difference between corneal center 
and corneoscleral junction may be the source of the 
potential used in the electro-oculogram. Бози 
membrane ог the interface between it and the cornea 
epithelium appears to insulate the corneal surface 
from the aqueous. Transient steps of about —50 my. 
occurred within the retina, These varied in shape 
and order except for a regular step of —40 to — 
mv., presumably at Brindley's R membrane.—D. 3. 
Blough. А 

5988. Enoch, Jay М. (Washington U. Medical 
School) - Optical interaction effects in models 9 
parts of the visual receptors. AMA Arch. Ophtha 1 
1960, 63, 548-558.—Influence by neighboring visua 
cells upon transmission of light in decer A 
(“optical interaction”) is evaluated with data Т 
2 preliminary experiments, one employing а E 
ellipsoid, and another using a fiber optic m ht 
"First, for the angles of incidence at which. zn 
normally strikes the retina, and for normally опе, 
receptors, one may conclude tentatively that Ор E 
interaction effects are not great. . . . These efte 5 
tend to flatten directional sensitivity functions am 
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reduce image contrast, but apparently have little effect 
upon resolution. . . . Second, where retinal receptor 
orientation is disturbed, not enough data is yet avail- 
able to enable evaluation of the role of optical inter- 
action effects in the retina."—R. L. Sulzer. 

5989. Evans, M. H., & McPherson, А. (National 
Inst. Medical Research, London, England) The ef- 
fects of electrical stimulation of visceral afferent 
nerve fibres on monosynaptic and pol! ptic 
reflex responses. J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 105-113.— 
The excitability of somatic spinal reflex arcs in the 
lumbar and upper sacral segments was tested in 
anaesthetized and decerebrate or spinal cats. Single- 
shock stimulation both facilitated and inhibited. Fa- 
cilitation of monosynaptic arcs usually occurred at 
intervals between conditioning and test stimuli shorter 
than those producing inhibition. Short-latency poly- 
synaptic arcs were facilitated but long-latency ones 
were inhibited. These excitability changes were com- 
monly seen on stimulation of afferent fibers in the 
splanchnic and pelvic nerves and in the sympathetic 
chain, but were seldom seen after stimulation of vagus 
or hypogastric nerves.—D. R. Peryam. 

5990, Eyzaguirre, С. (U. Utah Coll. Medicine) 
The motor regulation of mammalian spindle dis- 
charges. J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 186-200.—Intrafusal 
potentials were recorded simultaneously with sensory 
discharges from single afferent fibers during fusim- 
otor activation of excised cat tenuissimus suspended 
in an oil bath at 37.5°C. During stimulation intra- 
fusal potential amplitude remained constant while 
sensory discharges showed appreciable facilitation. 
Both were increased by stimulation of more than one 
fusimotor fiber. Maximal sensory frequency depended 
on the frequency of the efferent stimulation. Fusim- 
otor activation produced an increase of sensory dis- 
charges after a period of facilitation which was de- 

‚ pendent on the frequency of fusimotor impulses. On 
cessation of fusimotor stimulation sensory discharges 
returned to base-line levels either gradually or ab- 
ruptly.—D. R. Peryam. 

5991. Forbes, A., Fox, S., Milburn, N., & Deane, 
Н. W. (Harvard U.) Electroretinograms and 
Spectral sensitivities of some diurnal lizards. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1960, 23, 62-73.—Maxima of sensitiv- 
ity at 560 and 580 my were found in the tree lizard 
and collared lizard. The general forms of the curves 
Suggest the presence of iodopsin in the cones.—G. 
Westheimer. 

: 5992, Francois, J., & De Rouck, A. La réponse 

lectro-rétinographique aux stimulations couplées 
Chez les sujets normaux. [The electro-retinograph 
response of coupled stimulations in normal subjects. 

: Ophthalmologica, 1960, 140, 353-368.— The authors 
Study the refractive period and the recuperation time 
9f the components of the ERG in normal subjects, and 
Че Some cases of tapeto-retinal degeneration. The 
determination of the recuperation curve, together with 

ne study of the electroretinographic response toa 
Single stimulus and of the fusion frequency at different 
ке, levels, will permit [one] to classify the 
© ectroretinographic modifications in various distinct 
types.” (English summary) 
ue: Hensel, H., Iggo, A., & Witt, Ingrid. (U. 
ti arburg, Germany) A quantitative study of sensi- 
cutaneous thermoreceptors with C afferent 
тез. J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 113-126.—Impulses 
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were recorded in slowly conducting (0.6-1.5 m/sec) 
afferent fibers dissected from cats’ saphenous nerves. 
Fibers responded either to warming or cooling the 
skin; thresholds for mechanical stimulation were high. 
Skin temperature changes of 0.2°C. excited the most 
sensitive fibers. The dynamic sensitivity of some 
fibers equalled that of the most sensitive fibers in the 
cat’s tongue and the temperature sense in man, Con- 
stant temperatures gave steady discharge with 16°- 
27°C. as the cold maximum and above 41°С. as the 
hot.—D. R. Peryam. 

5994. Herxheimer, A., & Woodbury, D. М. (U. 
Utah Coll. Medicine) The effect of deoxycorti- 
costerone on salt and sucrose taste preference 
thresholds and drinking behavior in rats. J. Phys- 
iol, 151, 253-260.—During treatment with deoxy- 
corticosterone (DOCA), which is known to lower 
intercellular sodium concentration in the brain, salt 
preference thresholds, as determined by comparing 
intakes of water and solutions of various concentra- 
tions, fell; but sucrose preference thresholds did not 
change consistently. At concentrations of both salt 
and sucrose considerably above the threshold total 
fluid intake was progressively greater than at con- 
centrations near the threshold. DOCA may influence 
the salt preference threshold by altering intracellular 
electrolyte distribution in the brain or by affecting the 
taste receptors.—D. R. Peryam. £ 

5995. Hunt, C. C. (U. Utah Coll. Medicine) 
The effect of sympathetic stimulation on mam- 
malian muscle spindles. J. Physiol., 1960, 151, 332- 
341.—Using adult cats anaesthetized with pentobar- 
bitol repetitive stimulation of the sympathetic trunk 
results in initial lowering of the threshold of muscle 
spindles to stretch, followed by an increase, The 
magnitude of changes depends on frequency and dura- 
tion of the tetanus applied to the sympathetic fibers 
with the muscle under constant tension. This effect 
is paralleled by discharge frequencies in the spindle 
afferent fibres. Sympathetic stimulation alters the 
response of spindle afferent fibres to fusimotor stim- 
ulation, All of these effects can be initiated by intra- 
venous injection of adrenaline.—D. R. Peryam. 


5996, Kawabata, Heiichiro. (Columbia 0.) 
Course of the potential change in the human elec- 
troretinogram during light adaptation. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 456-461.—"The positive poten- 
tial of the ERG shows a decreasing course during 
light adaptation when the difference between the in- 
tensities of the test and adapting light is large... . 
If the intensity of the test light is reduced, or that of 
the adapting light is increased, the decreasing course 
of the ERG becomes less apparent, and when a red 
test light is used, the curve even shows a slight in- 
crease. When a red test light is used on a weak 
adapting field, the ERG reveals both an x wave and 
ab wave. The curve of the x wave shows a slight in- 
crease, while the b wave shows а decreasing course.” 
Comparisons are made with psychophysical measure- 
ments. “It is suggested that the differences reflect the 
relative contributions of the photopic and scotopic 
mechanisms of the eye.”—D. S. Blough. 

5997. Lippold, O. C. J., Nicholls, J. G., & Red- 
fearn, J. W. T. (University Coll., U. London, Eng- 
land) Electrical and mechanical factors in the 
adaptation of a mammalian muscle spindle. J. 
Physiol., 1960, 153, 209-217.—Effects of mechanical 
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stretch and of depolarization with direct current were 
compared in the same single spindles of isolated 
tenuissimus muscles of the kitten. There is no adap- 
tation to direct current but a pronounced initial fall 
in frequency of the discharge due to stretch, which 
corresponds to a decline in the receptor potential.— 
D. R. Peryam. 

5998. Motokawa, K., Yamashita, E., & Ogawa, 
T. (Tohoku U. Japan) Slow potentials and spike 
activity of retina. J. Neurophysiol., 1961, 24, 101— 
110.—When a small area of the carp’s inverted retina 
was illuminated, positive slow potentials were pro- 
duced within and very closely around the illuminated 
area, while negative ones were recorded from the 
surrounding areas. The negative potential was af- 
fected more strongly than the positive by light adapta- 
tion. The frequency of unitary spikes picked up from 
the ganglion cell layer was found to change in parallel 
with the magnitude of positive response. In some 
units reciprocal or ‘contrast’ relation concerning dis- 
charge type was observed between the center and 
periphery of the receptive field. In such units the 
slow potential changed from positive to negative and 
the discharge type changed from ‘on’ to ‘off’ or from 
‘off’ to ‘on,’ when a spot of test light was moved from 
the center to the periphery of the receptive field, the 
recording electrode being fixed at the center."— 
G. Westheimer. 


5999, Partridge, L. D., and Glaser, G. H. (Yale 
U. School Medicine) Adaptation in regulation of 
movement and posture: A study of stretch re- 
sponses in spastic animals. J. Neurophysiol., 1960, 
23, 257-268.—‘‘Stimuli consisting of step and con- 
tinuous sinusoidal muscle length changes were applied 
to the ankle extensors of decerebrate and chronic 
spinal cats. . . . Step changes of length showed ten- 
sion responses composed of varying proportions of 
two factors. Sinusoidal stretch produced a tension 
response which increased in intensity when higher 
frequencies were applied. In individual stretch cycles 
the tension response significantly led in time the 
stretch producing it. It is proposed that these ob- 
servations indicate a reflex control system with an 
output determined by both muscle length error and 
the rate of change of muscle length. The mechanism 
of the rate of change sensitivity probably involves the 
adaptation of the muscle spindle receptor system.”— 
G. Westheimer. 


6000. Snydacker, Daniel. (Chicago, Ш.) Optics 
and visual physiology. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 
63, 1029-1065.—288 references are discussed under 
headings including light and the retina, electroreti- 
nography, psychophysiology, chemistry of the visual 
cells, color vision, accommodation, convergence, and 
binocular vision, and physiology of the pupil in this 
тш review of recent world literature.—R. L. 

ulzer. 


6001. Tansley, Katharine; Copenhaver, R. M., 
& Gunkel, R. D. (National Inst. Health, Bethesda, 
Md.) Some observations on the off-effect of the 
mammalian cone electroretinogram. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 207-213.—"The off-effect of the 
pure-cone electroretinogram of the squirrel was stud- 
ied by means of double-flash stimuli. It was found 
that as the stimulus intensity was increased there was 
often a depression of the off-effect. . . . When a 
second flash was superimposed on the normal off- 
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effect, there was an enhancement of the a wave and 
a depression of the b wave of the second response, 
If the second flash were superimposed on a depressed 
high-intensity off-effect, the increase of the second а 
wave was much less and the depression of the second 
b wave greater than with a normal off-effect, . , . 
The recovery of the b wave after the off follows an 
exponential course.”—D. 5. Blough. 

6002. Tonndorf, J. (University Hosp., Iowa City, 
Ia.) Dimensional analysis of cochlear models. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-42. 8 p. 
—Dimensional analysis compares 2 systems which 
are physically similar from the functional standpoint. 
The author discusses dimensional analysis of displace- 
ment amplitudes in the ear and in cochlear models.— 
M. C. Payne, Jr. 

6003. Ueki, S., & Domino, E. F. (U. Michigan) 
Some evidence for a mechanical receptor in olfac- 
tory function. J. Neurophysiol., 1961, 24, 12-25.— 
“Studies in acute dogs given local anesthesia and 
immobilized with decamethonium and placed on arti- 
ficial respiration were undertaken. With the use of 
a gas purification system evidence was obtained that 
in about 50% of the dogs studied electrical discharges 
were recorded in the olfactory bulb to odor-free ox- 
ygen, nitrogen, and carbon dioxide passed through 
the ipsilateral nostril. The electrical discharges in the 
olfactory bulb to odor-free gases were dependent upon 
the velocity of gas flow. The areas in the olfactory 
bulb where mechanical responses were obtained were 
relatively few compared to those areas responding to 
odors. In all of the animals studied the electrical 
responses to all odors including tobacco smoke were 
enhanced with increasing flows of oxygen when the 
flow of the odoriferous material was kept constant. 
Thus the concentration of odor per unit volume of 
gas was actually decreased at a time when the olfac- 
tory bulb responses were markedly enhanced. It is 
concluded that preliminary evidence has been obtained 
for the existence of a mechanical receptor in olfactory 
function."—G. Westheimer. 

6004. Visser, P., Rémond, A., & van der Tweel, 
H. Recherches électrophysiologiques sur Toeil 
stimulé par une lumiére modulée chez l'homme et 
chez le chat. [Electrophysiological research оп stim- 
ulation of the eye of man and cat by modulated light] 
J. Physiol. Pathol. gén., 1960, 52, 244-245. Electron 
retinograms elicited by a cathode ray tube modulate 
by various waveforms were picked up by corneal elec- 
trodes and analyzed by an electronic integrator. Re- 
sponses to sinusoidal stimuli showed a phase is 
which increased with frequency and decreased amp 1- 
tude at higher frequencies. Rectangular pulse modu” 
lation of +25% produced triphasic responses wi 
were greater to decreases in light intensity than to 
increases.—C. J. Smith. 
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6005. Rozin, M. І. (Inst. Physiology, Minsk 
USSR) K metodike registratsii sliunootdelens 
usobak. [A method of recording salivation E A 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 153-1 ie 
hydraulic system for continuous registration of sal 10 ys 
tion is described which despite some defects ido 
the merits of generally reliable operation an ad 
plicity in preparation for experiment—!. D. Lo 
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6006. Schafer, Ernst. Über den Berggorilla 
(Gorilla gorilla beringei). [About the mountain 
gorilla.] Z. Tierpsychol. 1960, 17, 376-381.—The 
true mountain gorilla lives in small nomadic family 
units in subtropical forests where food is scarce. He 
carefully avoids humans. In the region of tropical 
rain forests, however, is a larger population forming 
herds of 20-30 which are bolder and more aggressive. 
The play of the young, locomotion, eating and drink- 
ing, sleeping places, fighting with other species, drum- 


ming, and vocal sound utterances are described — 
A. H. Urmer. 


6007. Winkelstrater, Karl Н. (U. Zürich, Swit- 
zerland) Das Betteln der Zoo-Tiere. [The beg- 
ging behavior of zoo animals] Beih. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Amwend., 1960, No. 39. 92 p.—A special 
form of animal behavior, developed under human 
influence. It is to be differentiated from the purely 
instinctive begging behavior of young animals, beg- 
ging rituals of courting, and the movement patterns 
of simple food expectancy. The last form is some- 
times transformed into genuine begging behavior. 
Its motivations are predominantly appetite and а need 
for activity in a captive situation, The behavior is 
developed through associative learning. By means of 
a new kind of electronic actograph, food-expectant 
and begging animals can be compared as to extent and 
vigor of movement. (English summary, 57 ref., 10 
photographs) —J. W. House. 


(See also Abstracts 5447, 5839, 6966) 


EvOLUTION & DEVELOPMENT 


6008. Bühler, Karl. Enzyklopädie der Psychol- 
ogie. Band 5. Das Gestaltprinzip im Leben des 
Menschen und der Tiere. [Encyclopedia of psychol- 
ogy. Vol. 5. The gestalt principle in the life of man 
and animals.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1960. 
106 p. S. Fr. 22.—Perception of gestalts is seen as 
the essential difference not only between advanced 
forms of organisms and primitive forms but also be- 
tween organisms and man-made substitutes. Ex- 
amples in support of this hypothesis are drawn from 
comparative and developmental psychology and dif- 
ferent branches of natural sciences—W. J. Koppitz. 


„6009. Burdina, V. N., Krasuskii, V. K., & Cheby- 
kin, D. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Koltushi, 
USSR) K voprosu o zavisimosti formirovaniia 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti sobak ot uslovii ikh 
vospitaniia v ontogeneze. [On the dependence of 
the formation of higher nervous activity in dogs on 
the conditions of their rearing in ontogenesis.] Zh. 
vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 427-434.—A study 
was made of the influence of various forms of rearing 
on the development of higher nervous activity in 7 
litters of puppies (37 dogs) from weaning to 18 
Months of age. 2 forms of rearing were utilized: 
(a) elementary training along with free association 
with other dogs and man, and (b) solitary confine- 
Ment in cages. The study was terminated after 
examination of types of nervous systems, possessed 
y the animals, by means of the conditioned-reflex 
Method. It was ascertained that individual elements 
of the behavior of the dogs (passive- and active- 
езе reactions, orienting reaction and motor ac- 
A companionship, aggressiveness, etc.) may be 
ound associated with different types of nervous 
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systems, regardless of the form of rearing in onto- 
genesis. Rearing in confinement, however, contrib- 
utes to a greater degree than rearing in freedom to 
the development of the passive-defensive form of be- 
havior, particularly pronounced in dogs with weak 
type of nervous system. It is concluded that external 
elements of behavior are insufficient for characteriza- 
tion of type of nervous system.—I. D. London. 


6010. Dostálek, C. са опса Academy of 
Sciences, Prague) Zpětné podmínění. [Backward 
conditioning.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 117-131. 
By: analyzing results of experiments the author 
tried to state rules directing the formation of a tem- 
porary connection with time relations and intensity 
of stimuli. The collected results are presented on 
various phylogenetic levels. Backward conditioning 
on man under classical conditions does not present 
any difficulties, with chimpanzees it is possible but 
difficult, and with canine it is without a developed 
signal significance under artificial conditioning but 
easy under natural conditioning. In cases of people 
with a greatly reduced number of brain neurons (їп 
atrophic processes) backward conditioning was not 
successful. (100 ref., English & Russian summaries) 
—V. Břicháček. 


6011. Galbrecht, Charles R., Dykman, Roscoe A., 
& Peters, John E. (U. Arkansas) The effect of 
traumatic experiences on the growth and behavior 
of the rat. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 227-251.—Electrical 
stimulation had a significant effect upon several be- 
havioral measures.—C. T. Morgan. 


6012. Kuttner, R. An hypothesis on the evolu- 
tion o£ intelligence. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 283-289. 
—The hypothesis is presented that the evolution of 
intelligence is a consequence of the retention in higher 
species of a trait of behavioral plasticity characteristic 
of primitive organisms only during immature or larval 
stages. The evolutionary mechanism by which this 
retention is accomplished is described by illustrative 
analogies drawn from morphological studies. The 
fetalization hypothesis rests on the assumption that 
genuinely adaptive behavior is possible in animals 
wholly or partly organized on the instinctive level. 
This adaptive potential, according to the literature 
cited, actually exists in primitive organisms at early 
developmental stages, as required by the fetalization 
hypothesis.’ —C. H. Ammons. 


6013. Moltz, Howard. (Brooklyn Coll.) . Im- 
printing: Empirical basis and theoretical signifi- 
cance. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 291-314.—What are 
the effects of very early experience of the neonate 
animal? This is the problem called “imprinting.” 
The present paper, after reviewing the literature, 
emphasizes the effect of “anxiety” upon imprinting. 
The author states that much of additional data is 
needed.—M. F. Meyer. 

6014. Sillman, Leonard R. (51 E. 90th St., NYC) 
The evolution of vertebrate perception. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 97, 113-125.—In an effort to further 
apprehend the meaning of evolution, the changes in 
the character and qualities of perception are reviewed 
from lower to higher forms of animal life. The 
gradual expansion of the perceptual range found in 
the higher classes of animals is termed objectification 
and constitutes a definite and positive force moulding 
the evolution of higher forms of life—C. T. Morgan. 
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6015. Vince, М. A. Developmental changes in 
responsiveness in the great tit (Parus major). 
Behaviour, 1960, 15, 219-243.—The hypothesis tested 
was that internal inhibition is weak in young birds 
and develops as a result of age and experience. 
group of wild birds were compared with one taken as 
nestlings and kept indoors. The results were inter- 
preted as consistent with the hypothesis but some 
difficulties in the interpretation were noted. Other 
changes in the level of activity of the harid-reared 
brood were recorded and discussed.—H. Н. Weiss. 

6016. Wickler, Wolfgang. Die Stammesgesch- 
ichte typischer Bewegungsformen der Fisch- 
Brustflosse. [The phylogeny of typical forms of 
movement of pectoral fins of fishes.] Z. Tierpsychol., 
1960, 17, 32-66.—A description of typical forms of 
movements of the pectoral fins, relating them to the 
anatomy of the fin. Their phylogeny and ontogeny 
are described.—4. Н. Urmer. 


(See also Abstract 5496) 


REFLEXES & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


6017. Bangert, Harald. Untersuchungen zur 
Koordination der Kopf- und Beinbewegungen 
beim Haushuhn. [Investigations of the coordination 
of head and leg movements of chickens.] Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1960, 17, 143-165.—Single motion picture 
frames were used to analyze the coordination of head 
and leg movements. The head moves in either ab- 
solute or relative coordination with the legs. The 
nodding of the head is released by shifting of the 
retinal image.—4. Н. Urmer. 

6018. Barrass, Robert. The effect of age on the 
performance of an innate behaviour pattern in 
Mormoniella vitripennis Walk (Hymenoptera, 
Pteromalidae). Behaviour, 1960, 15, 210-218.— 
“Quantitative changes in this pattern are noted as the 
insect becomes older. There is a slowing up in the 
performance of the pattern. Also, older males spend 
more time on the female and perform more courtship 
movements.” The need for standardization of age are 
seen to follow from these findings.—H. H. Weiss. 

6019. Blase, Burkhard. Die Lautiusserungen 
des Neuntóters (Lanius c. Collurio L.): Freiland- 
beobachtungen und Kaspar-Hauser-Versuche. 
[The utterances of notes by redbacked shrikes as ob- 
served in natural habitat and in investigations in the 
home.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 293-344.—21 
shrikes were home-raised in cages, soundproof rooms, 
or free flying (indoors) in order to distinguish 
learned from innate behavior. The innate and 
learned sounds are described in detail in relation to 
chronological development.—4. Н. Urmer. 

‚6020. Crook, John Hurrell. Studies on the so- 
cial behaviour of Quelea q. quelea (Linn.) in 
French West Africa. Behaviour, 1960, 16, 1-55.— 
Ploceinae, a species of weaver bird, were studied 
during the phases of establishment of a colony, the 
construction of nest, brooding, hatching, and further 
development through leaving the nest. Specific be- 
haviors broken down into smaller descriptive com- 
ponents are shown in schematic diagrams. Ап ap- 
pendix on the vocalization of the species and a German 
translation is provided.—H. Н. Weiss. 


6021. Eibl-Eibesfeldt, Irenáus. Beobachtungen 
und Versuche an Anemonenfischen (Amphiprion) 
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der Malediven und der Nicobaren. [Observations 
and experiments on anemone fish of the Maldive and 
Nicobar Islands.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 1-10.— 
The anemone fish observed showed clearly developed 
territorial behavior, defending their anemones with 
characteristic fighting behavior. They produce a 
substance in their skin which protects them from their 
anemone by inhibiting the discharge of the nemato- 
cysts.—4A. Н. Urmer. 

6022. Guiton, Philip. On the control of be- 
haviour during the reproductive cycle of Gastero- 
steus aculeatus. Behaviour, 1960, 15, 164-184.—The 
nesting and sexual parts of the reproductive cycle 
were studied to determine the extent behavior changes 
are controlled by external changes, specifically, the 
nest, rather than internal processes. "At different 
changes of the cycle, the nest, partly constructed or 
complete, was removed and the sand pit levelled out, 
and the fish's readiness to dig a new pit recorded." 
The tendency to continue on-going behavior persists 
despite obliteration of the nest although the collecting 
portion of the cycle is eventually interrupted to re- 
construct the nest. Another experiment showed 
fertilization of a clutch of eggs immediately reduces 
sexual activity and facilitates digging.—H. H. Weiss. 

6023. Haas, Adolf. Vergleichende Verhaltens- 
studien zum Paarungsschwarm solitirer Apiden. 
[Comparative behavior studies of mating swarming 
of solitary Apidae.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 402- 
416.—A. phenomenon comparable to that of the mat- 
ing swarm of bumblebees is described for Apidae.— 
A. H. Urmer. 

6024. Heusser, H.  Instinkterscheinungen an 
Kröten unter besonderer Berücksichtigung des 
Fortpflanzungsinstinktes der Erdkröte (Bufo bufo 
L.). Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 67-81.—The migra- 
tion of toads to spawning localities is described. The 
sexual behavior of males and females is also described. 
—A. H. Urmer. 

6025. Hoenigsberg, H. F., & Santibanez, Koref 
S. Intraspecific sensory discrimination in Droso- 
phila aequinoctialis Dobzhansky and Drosophila 
prosaltans Duda. Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 133-140. 
~ Mating behavior of 2 types of Drosophila are de- 
scribed.—4. H. Urmer. 

6026. Jensen, G. D. (U. Washington) The de- 
velopment of prehension in a macaque. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 11-12.— The observations 
reported were done on a caged male infant pig-taile 
macaque raised with its natural mother. The infant 
and mother were not separated for the observations. 
Stages in the development of hand movements а 
delineated: brief regard for object and approach wit 
hand, raking and radial-palmar precarious grasp 
radial-palmar grasp, index-palmar grasp, inde 
thumb opposition (primitive pincer grasp), and nea 
pincer grasp. The animal was studied until it was 
195 days old—J. M. Havlena. 

6027. Klingel, Hans. Vergleichende Verhaltens- 
biologie der Chilopoden Scutigera eoleoptrata = 
(“Spinnenassel”) und Scolopendra eingulata na 
treille (Skolopender). [Comparative reproductiy 
behavior of centipedes.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, a 
11—30.—Both species produce spermatophores for Е 
direct transference. Scutigera forms the spero 
phore during precopulatory activity, puts it OU He 
ground, and guides the female in such a way that $ 
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can pick up the sperms from the spermatophore. Prey 
are recognized by chemical or tactual stimuli through 
sense organs located on antennae, legs, and mouth. 
Scolopendra males spin a web and put a spermato- 
phore in it after precopulatory activity. The female, 
guided by the male and led by the threads of the web, 
fastens the spermatophore at its genital opening where 
the sperms enter the vulva. Prey is recognized by 
chemical sense localized on antennae and mouth.— 
A. H. Urmer. 

6028. Koenig, Lilli, Das Aktionssystem des 
Siebenschlafers (Glis glis L.). [The behavior of the 
dormouse.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 427-505.—The 
results reported in this paper are based on the ob- 
servations of more than 150 dormice. Auditory local- 
ization is accomplished by active ear movements. 
Tactile information is gained through 7 organs on 
the head, forearm, several long vibrissae, and incisors. 

` The animal’s locomotion; eating and drinking, sleep- 
ing, habitat, fighting, reproduction, hibernation, and 
mating behavior are described in detail—A. H. 
Urmer. 

6029. Lange, Rolf. Über die Futterweitergabe 
zwischen Angehórigen verschiedener Waldamei- 
sen. [Food exchange between different ants from the 
parental nest.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 389-401.— 
The exchange of liquid food between outside workers 
of colonies with and without queens was observed. 
Food exchange between different colonies of the same 
parental nest was not affected by the number of queens 
in the colony if both colonies were maintained equally. 
If the colonies were maintained differentially, food 
exchange was limited to ants of the same colony.— 
A. Н. Urmer. 


6030. Lecomte, Jacques. Relation entre le car- 
actére insolite d'une situation et la variabilité des 
comportements. [Relation between the unusual 
character of a situation and the variability of the 
behavior.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 46- 2.—Nest 
repairing in the titmouse (Parus coeruleus coeruleus 
L; Parus major major L) and web construction in 
the spider (Nephila de Madagascar; Nephila de La 
Reunion) were studied. It was concluded that ina 
given situation and for a given species the rarer the 
situation for the animal the greater the variability of 
behavior. The results were interpreted in terms of 
practical intelligence."—C. J. Adkins. 

‚6031. Lindenlaub, Elke. Neue Befunde über 
die Anfangsorientierung von Mäusen. [New find- 
ings about the homing behavior of mice.] Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1960, 17, 555-578.—The initial homing ori- 
_ entation of mice was studied in a radially symmetrical 
labyrinth with 24 similar exits. Up to 2 kilometers, 
displaced mice generally prefer the homeward direc- 
tion.—4. H. Urmer. 


6032. Lipkow, Jürgen. 
weissen Maus. [Mating 
mouse.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 182-187.—The 
Mating behavior of the white mouse is described. 
Even when the female is in heat she often remains in 
the refusal position making the male’s efforts futile. 

he insemination takes place as the male rolls side- 
ways.—A, Н. Urmer. 

s 6033. Long Island Biological Association. Cold 
RUP Harbor symposia on quantitative biology: 
60. Vol, 25. Biological clocks. Cold Spring 


Die Begattung bei der 


behavior of the white. 
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Harbor, N. Y.: LIBA, 1960. xii, 524 p. $12.00 
(institutions), $8.00 (individuals).—51 articles on 
biological rhythms. Most are concerned with daily 
(circadian) rhythms, 12 with celestial navigation, and 
4 with longer (tidal, lunar, or annual) periodicities. 
Of most interest to psychologists are articles on sun 
orientation in bees and fish, on homing and navigation 
in birds, and on the migration of birds.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

6034. Schmidt, Robert S. Predator behaviour 
and the perfection of incipient mimetic resem- 
blances. Behaviour, 1960, 16, 149-1 58.—"Eight 
chickens were trained to avoid a hypothetical model. 
They were then presented with hypothetical mimics 
and the amount of avoidance recorded." The data 
suggested 3 selection pressures were operative in im- 
proving the resemblances : (a) the combination of 
different components of the model's pattern (color) 
may increase protection against an individual pred- 
ator, (b) an improved resemblance may protect the 
mimic from a greater variety of predators, and (c) an 
improved resemblance may decrease the chance that 
a predator will learn not to avoid the mimic.—H. H. 
Weiss. 

6035. Sexton, Owen J. Experimental studies of 
artificial Batesian mimics. Behaviour, 1960, 15, 
244-252.—The firefly Photinus pyralis is known to be 
unpalatable to several species of vertebrate predators 
whereas th» beetle Tenebrio molitor is known to be 
acceptable When the colorful prothorax or elytra 
of the firefly is glued to the dorsal surface of the 
beetle and it is presented to a lizard one can determine 
which of the Batesian mimics will escape predation. 
“When tested together with unmarked Photinus, only 
the mimics marked with both the prothorax and elytra 
escape some predation; when tested together with un- 
marked Tenebrio, the mimics marked with elytra as 
well as those marked with both the elytra and pro- 
thorax escape some predation.”—H. Н. Weiss. 


6036. Stavél, J. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia) О vlivu potřeby potravy na instinktivní 
činnost konstrukčního typu. [The influence of 
acute hunger on instinctive activity of a constructional 
type.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 32-44,—The con- 
structional activity of the same group of ant-lion 
larvae was compared in a state of acute hunger follow- 
ing starvation and in a state of full satiation. Con- 
structive activity of satiated larvae was elicited in all 
but one, the dimensions of formed funnels were 
smaller and the activity of some larvae deteriorated. 
‘Acute hunger cannot be considered as a central moti- 
vation factor in eliciting and determining the con- 
structive activity, but it is a dynamic cofactor which 
has a certain influence on the course of the activity 
by increasing expansiveness of the circular move- 
ments in the conical spiral. (English & Russian sum- 
maries)—V. Břicháček. 

6037. Thines, Georges. Untersuchungen über 
die Lichtempfindlichkeit von Mutanten von Bar- 
bus (Puntius) conchonius Hamilton-Buchanan 
(Cyprinidae) mit missgebildeten Augen. [Investi- 
gations of the photosensitivity of mutant elvers of the 
barb Barbus conchonius with defective eye struc- 
tures.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 270-276. —A com- 
parison of normal and mutant elvers did not indicate 
any negative photokinesis nor any spatial reference 
except for monochromatic red light. Adult fish are 
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photokinetic between 5000-5600 angstrom.—4. Н. 
Urmer. 

6038. Twitty, Victor C. Migration and specia- 
tion in newts. Science, 1959, 130, 1735-1743.— 
Newts "displaced more than about a mile from their 
home area are stimulated by the displacement to 
initiate a searching behavior that is at first lacking 
in orientation. However, once they are carried by 
these random movements within striking distance of 
home territory, they pick up signals or landmarks that 
enable them to navigate the remainder of the distance 
with remarkable directness." A star-shaped enclosure 
with an escape-proof trap at the tip of each arm, 
designed to test the ability of newts to orient their 
movements after transfer to the enclosure from other 
locations is described and illustrated photographically. 
—$. J. Lachman. 


6039. Wallraff, Hans G. Über Zusammenhänge 
des Heimkehrverhaltens von Brieftauben mit me- 
teorologischen und geophysikalischen Faktoren. 
[The relationship between the homing ability of 
carrier pigeons and meteorological and geophysical 
factors.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 82-113.—Low 
wind velocities, clouding, and poor visibility have 
negligible effects on homing ability, while air tem- 
perature and barometric pressure have a great in- 
fluence.—4. Н. Urmer. 


6040. Walther, Fritz. *Antilopenhafte" Verhat- 
tensweisen im Paarungszeremoniell .‘2s Okapi 
(Okapia johnstoni Sclater 1901). [Antelope-like 
behavior of okapi during the mating ceremony.] Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 188-210.—The mating be- 
havior of the okapi is described in detail and compared 
to that of the antelope.—4. Н. Urmer. 


6041. Wüstehube, Cosima. Beitrüge zur Kennt- 
nis besonders des Spiel- und Beuteverhaltens 
einheimischer Musteliden. [Contributions to the 
knowledge of untamed mustelids especially regarding 
play and prey-catching behavior.] Z. Tierpsychol., 
1960, 17, 579-613.—' he development of play and 
prey-catching behavior was observed in weasels, 
stoats, and polecats. Conclusions: (a) the general 
level of maturation of instinctive behavior can be 
determined from the appearance of different kinds of 
play and (b) prey-catching behavior appears without 
any previous experience, yet the ability to open eggs 
has to be learned.—4. H. Urmer. 


(See also Abstract 5911) 
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6042. Backhaus, Dieter. Über das Kampfver- 
halten beim Steppen-Zebra (Equus quagga H. 
Smith 1841). [Regarding the fighting behavior of 
the mountain zebra.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 345- 
350.—The various fighting poses of zebras are de- 
Scribed and sketched based on motion pictures taken 
in Africa.—4A. Н. Urmer. 


6043. Brode, William E. & Gunter, Gordon. 
(Gulf Coast Research Lab. Ocean Springs, Miss.) 
Peculiar feeding of Amphiuma under conditions 
of enforced starvation. Science, 1959, 130, 1758- 
1759.—"Two Amphiuma means confined in aquaria 
with flowing artesian water for 3 years, with no 
known supply of food, increased in size. In the latter 
part of this period they were observed to shed a sheet 
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of skin by a peculiar process and to devour it. This 
shed skin contained bacteria of the spirilla type, 
diatoms, and large amounts of unicellular algae, and 
possibly other organisms. Similar behavior in un- 
starved specimens of Cryptobranchus confined in an 
aquarium at the University of Alabama has been ob- 
served by E. L. Bishop.” —S. J. Lachman. 

6044. Chernigovskii, V. М. Opyt Izucheniia roli 
interotseptivnoi signalizatsii v pishchevom pov- 
edenii zhivotnykh. [Experimental study of the role 
of interoceptive signalization in feeding behavior of 
animals] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 313- 
323.—Dogs were given a choice of several solutions 
containing milk with different concentrations of NaCl 
(1.0, 2.5, & 3.5%). The dogs drank the solutions, 
passing from the less to the more concentrated. In- 
fusion of 300 ml of 5% NaCl solution into the stomach 
through a fistula brought on, within 3-8 min., refusal 
to drink the solutions with the higher concentrations 
of NaCl. With removal of NaCl solution from the 
stomach former drinking behavior was restored. 
Change in drinking behavior is not the result of thirst 
or mechanical stimulation of the stomach receptors by 
the infused solution. The ability to reject certain 
NaCl solutions disappears or is disturbed after section 
of the vagus nerves below the diaphragm—a fact 
which points to the reflex nature of the behavior 
under study. If a 27% glucose or saccharose solution 
is substituted for the infused 5% NaCl solution, 
typical drinking behavior with respect to the milk- 
NaCl mixtures is not disturbed.—/. D. London. 

6045. Dykman, Roscoe A., & Gantt, W. Horsley. 
(Johns Hopkins Medical School) A case of experi- 
mental neurosis and recovery in relation to the 
orienting response. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 105-110.— 
This report has described the pathological behavior of 
1 dog as produced by traumatic electrical stimuli and 
his subsequent recovery as a result of mild or re- 
assuring shocks. 3 other dogs given stimuli of less 
intensity failed to develop pathological symptoms. 
Data on the cardiac component of the orienting re- 
sponse have been presented, and these data suggest 
that this response is exaggerated by emotional upsets. 
—Author abstract. 


6046. Ehrenfreund, D. The motivational effect 
of a continuous weight loss schedule. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 339-345.—“The white rat can be main- 
tained at a constant weight continuously for fairly 
long periods of time. Data on running speed in à 
straight alley, and weight gains after return to ad 
libitum feeding indicated that the hunger drive so 
defined is a function of amount of weight reduction. 
The drive can be varied fairly rapidly, i,e., within à 
day or so, there being no need to wait until S becomes 
habituated. Since S is always under the stated drive 
conditions, greater freedom is afforded E in the de- 
sign of experiments."—C. Н. Ammons. 

6047. Elliot, O., & King, J. A. Effect of early 
food deprivation upon later consummatory bs 
havior in puppies. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 391-400. 
— "The effect of early food deprivation on later conz 
summatory behavior was tested in two groups t 
seven puppies. One group was given a reduce к 
from four to seven weeks of age, while the other wa 
fed ad libitum. Later tests began at 13 weeks of Ed 
Deprived puppies were significantly retarded i 
weight in comparison to nondeprived puppies. · + * 
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[and] ate significantly faster during the first test and 
in a later test with horsemeat. . . . No significant 
differences were found between groups after the initial 
food tests, or in a motivation test and in a test which 
attempted to inhibit the puppies from eating. During 
... deprivation . . . puppies scored significantly 
higher than nondeprived puppies in attraction and 
lower in avoidance. . . . [It is possible] that the 
young animals learn to eat rapidly during deprivation 
<.. that there is [persistent] early fixation on food 
;. [or] that early deprivation brings about a 
chronic nutritional deficiency."—C. H. Ammons. 

6048. Fowler, H., & Whalen, R. E. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Variation in incentive stimulus and sexual 
behavior in the male rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 68-71.—Male rats were individually per- 
mitted to mate with either 1 female or different female 
partners until а criterion of sexual exhaustion in the 
male was met. Following exhaustion, the Ss were 
subgrouped and individually permitted to resume mat- 
ing with a different female which had or had not 
mated recently. Exhausted males showed rapid and 
vigorous renewal of mating when different female 
partners which had not mated recently were intro- 
duced; with female partners which had mated re- 
cently, however, renewed performance was either 
completely lacking or very poor. The findings em- 
phasize the necessity for careful consideration of 
incentive stimuli in studies of the arousal and satia- 
tion of sexual activity.—J. M. Havlena. 


6049. Glickman, S. E., & Jensen, G. D. (North- 
western U.) The effects of hunger and thirst on 
Y-maze exploration. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 83-85.—An attempt was made to establish 
empirical relationships between Y-maze exploration 
and hunger and thirst drives, using values of 0, 22, 
and 46 hr. of deprivation. The 46-hr. hungry rats 
explored significantly more than the 22-hr. hungry 
animals, however, the 22-hr. hungry animals explored 
(nonsignificantly) less than the Ü-hr. group. No 
Significant relationship was found in the case of thirst 
drive. It is the general impression of the authors that 
moderate degrees of hunger and thirst are relatively 
insignificant variables and the Y-maze a fairly in- 
sensitive measuring instrument for studying explora- 
tory behavior in the rat.—J. M. Havlena. 

6050. Hamilton, C. L. Comparison of two meth- 
ods of dominance testing in the monkey. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 247-250.—" The dominance hierarchy of 
[6] monkeys was determined by the usual competition 
for food technique. These animals were then trained 
and tested for dominance in competing to avoid elec- 
tric shock. Both methods produced similar results." 
—C. H. Ammons. 

6051. Harlow, Harry F. Love in infant mon- 
keys. Scient. American, 1959, 200(6), 68-74.—A 
brief account of Harlow's research on infant affection 
for the mother, showing the importance of contact 
comfort.—C. T. Morgan. 


6052. Harlow, Harry F. Primary affectional 
pattems in primates. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 

, 676-684.—The affectional pattern of the neonate 
and infant monkey for the mother is achieved through 
system associated with nursing and one associated 
with contact, The importance at certain develop- 
Mental stages of variables such as contact-comfort, 
hursing, rocking motion, and clinging was traced. 
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Properly proportioned, contact-comfort-providing 

cloth surrogate mothers seem to give the infant 

monkeys extremely binding, long-term attachment 

that is retained at least until 2 years of age.—R. E. 
erl. 

6053. Hill, W. F. (Northwestern U.) Effects 
of activity deprivation on choice of an activity 
incentive. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 78- 
82.—In Experiment 1, 16 rats satiated for food and 
water were given 100 trials in a T-maze with a 
Dashiell maze as one goal box and a small box as the 
other. Trials were given after 24 hr. of living in 
either a small sheet cage, a small wire cage, a large 
wire cage, or a small wire cage attached to an activity 
wheel. A preference for the D-maze side was found 
in all animals and under all cage conditions. In Ex- 
periment 2, 24 rats were given 28 trials in a U-maze 
with an activity wheel as one goal and a wire cage 
with varied opportunities for external stimulation as 
the other. Confinement increased activity in the 
wheel but did not affect choice.—J. M. Havlena. 

6054, Lana, Robert E. (American U.) Manip- 
ulation-exploration drives and the drive reduction 
hypothesis. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 3-27.—The 
literature (from 1949 to April, 1958) on exploration 
and manipulation in rats and certain primates is re- 
viewed and examined in terms of its relationship to 
the drive-reduction hypothesis as a condition neces- 
sary for learning. Maze exploration in rats and 
puzzle manipulation of monkeys are reviewed in terms 
of the “drive increase" contentions of Harlow and 
Montgomery and the "drive decrease" position of 
Brown, Berlyne, and Farber. The author concludes 
that the literature examined does not damage the 
drive-reduction position, but that a reevaluation of 
this concept in the light of current work on explora- 
tion and manipulation is in order—Author abstract. 

6055. Larsson, Knut. Effects of enforced inter- 
vals on the mating behaviour of rats of different 
ages. Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 547-551.—Pubescent 
and older rats were compared to determine if age is 
related to the number of intromissions prior to ejacu- 
lation during copulation. It was not.—A. H. Urmer. 

6056. Larsson, Knut. (U. Göteborg, Sweden) 
Duration of facilitatory effects of ejaculation on 
sexual behavior in the male rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 63-67.—When allowed to perform 
several series of copulations the male rat achieves the 
2nd ejaculation with a lower number of intromissions, 
shorter latency, and shorter intercopulatory intervals 
than the Ist. The facilitatory effects of an initial 
series of copulations die out when a period of in- 
activity of sufficient length is enforced after the Ist 
ejaculation. In the present investigation the rate of 
extinction of the facilitatory effects was shown to be 
dependent on the different conditions of measurement. 
The results also show that the recorded duration of 
the facilitatory effects of the Ist series on the 2nd one 
is dependent on the particular individual chosen for 
study and the procedure adopted for their study.— 
J. M. Havlena. 

6057. Mason, W. A., Green, P. C., & Posepanko, 
C. J. Sex differences in affective-social responses 
of rhesus monkeys. Behaviour, 1960, 16, 74-83.— 
The stereotyped affective-social responses of adult 
monkeys were observed in the presence of humans 
and in a conflict situation where food was presented 
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in the proximity of a fear-inducing stimulus. In the 
lst experiment each human observer “obtained sig- 
nificantly more frequent and intense threat reactions 
from female than male subjects.” Females also dis- 
played more threat responses in the conflict situation. 
—H. H. Weiss. 

6058. Menzel, E. W., Jr., Davenport, R. К., Jr., 
& Rogers, C. M. (Yerkes Lab. Primate Biology, 
Orange Park, Fla.) Some aspects of behavior to- 
ward novelty in young chimpanzees. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 16-19.—Behavior toward 
novelty was studied in 2 young isolation-reared chim- 
panzees. In 1 experiment, Ss were adapted to an 
object and subsequently exposed to objects that varied 
systematically from this standard. New objects were 
found to elicit more contact than the familiar object. 
There was a suggestion that these preferences were 
not immediate since the Ss were initially cautious. 
In a 2nd experiment, Ss were presented a series of 
"completely novel" objects and allowed to adapt to 
each in turn. They seemed to "learn to play" since, 
later in the series, contacts came to be immediate and 
persistent even on the Ist trial.—J. M. Havlena. 

6059, Newton, G., Bly, C. G., & McCrary, C. 
Cage dimension, handling, and weight gain. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 6, 355-357.—"A variance analysis of 
body weight in four groups of rats (N = 108) re- 
vealed a significant interaction between the effects of 
early handling and the housing factor. Rats in small, 
rectangular cages gained more weight as a result of 
handling than did rats in large, cylindrical cages. 
Studies are cited showing that body weight does not 
correlate with handling-produced changes in other 
response categories. Methodological inconsistencies 
may account for inter-experimenter disagreement re- 
garding handling effects on weight gain and emo- 
tionality."—C. Н. Ammons. 

6060. Stackhouse, S. P., Burns, N. M., & Wohl- 
ford, J. Note on exploratory behavior. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 455457.—"A parametric investigation 
of several variables important in open-field investiga- 
tions (presence of food in the open-field, location of 
the food, and the motivational status of the animal) 
was described. Essentially, food-deprived animals 
were found to explore somewhat more than sated 
animals, particularly if food was present in the open- 
field. There was also a tendency for animals to avoid 
the inside squares of the field. This was demonstrated 
by varying the location of the food."—C. Н. Ammons. 


6061. Tugendhat, B. The normal feeding be- 
havior of the three-spined stickleback (Gastero- 
steus aculeatus L.). Behaviour, 1960, 15, 284-318. — 
“1. The normal feeding behavior of the Three-spined 
stickleback is described in terms of measures that 
consistently show the effects of deprivation and satia- 
tion. 2. With increased time in the feeding session, 
these measures show the reverse of the changes 
brought about by deprivation.” The various changes 
and relationships are related in a model. The math- 
ematics of the model is developed in an appendix.— 
H. Н. Weiss. 


(See also Abstracts 5917, 5973, 6036, 6123) 


SENSORY Processes 


6062. Dobroruka, Ludek J. Einige Beobacht- 
ungen an Ameisenigeln, Echidna aculeata Shaw 


E 


(1792). [Some observations of porcupines.] Z, 
Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 178-181.—Porcupines use 
mainly smell and hearing for orientation and explora- 
tion. These phases of the copulatory ceremony and 
mating positions are described.—4. H. Urmer. 


6063. Elliott, Donald N., Stein, Leon, & Farri- 
son, Mary Jane. (Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit, Mich.) 
Determination of absolute-intensity thresholds and 
frequency-difference thresholds in cats. J. Acoust, 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 380-384.—Behaviorally defined 
absolute-intensity and differential-frequency thresh- 
olds were determined for the cat and compared with 
those of humans. The cat's absolute thresholds lie 
well below those of humans over all of the frequencies 
the 2 species respond to in common. The cat's dif- 
ferential thresholds, however, are larger at all fre- 
quencies. The greater density of the cat's ganglion 
cells may explain its lower absolute thresholds, but 
there appears to be no direct relation between gan- 
glion-cell density and frequency discrimination. The 
lower density of hair cells for the cat, coupled with 
its shorter basilar membrane, may account for its poor 
frequency discrimination.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


6064. Forgus, R. H., & Hutchings, D. E. Effects 
of early experience on flavor preference. Psychol, 
Rep., 1960, 6, 410.—6 of 12 rats raised on Purina rat 
chow and distilled water tainted with kerosene pre- 
ferred kerosene water. All of a control group always 
given a choice of kerosene water or Chicago tap water 
rejected the former.—C. Н. Ammons. 


6065. James, W. Т. (U. Georgia) A study of 
visual discrimination in the opossum. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 97, 127-130.—An exploratory study 
on visual discrimination in the opossum. An appara- 
tus with 2 adjacent choice boxes was used, with a 
positive or negative stimulus on each door. The 
position of the positive card was random. The animal 
was run 1 time each day, usually at night. A mark 
on a kymograph indicated the door choice. The nega- 
tive door could not be opened. Food was placed in 
both sides to eliminate olfactory cues. The stimuli 
were: white-black vertically striped card (+) versus 
a white card (—), white-black horizontally striped 
card (+) versus a black card (—), black card with 
a white triangle in center (+) versus white caf 
with black triangle (same size) (—). Results . 2 
indicate the opossum could discriminate between à 
3 pairs of stimuli—Author abstract. 
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LEARNING 


6066. Baer, D. M., & Gray, Р. Н. Imprinting to 
a different species without overt following. P 49 
cept. тої. Skills, 1960, 10, 171-174,—“By exposing С 
White Rock chicks to guinea pig parent-surrogas 
in a situation in which overt following and bo: a 
contact was prevented, it was possible to separa 
experimentally the unlearned response of following 
from a quantifiable test of learning. Exposed am 
showed a peak of discrimination of рагепі-зитгора 59 
on the second day of age, as compared with a ben 
the first day in the experimental situation use! WU 
Hess. It was suggested that the use of the follows 
response as an index both of readiness to imprint Gai 
of retention may yield results difficult of interpret | 5 
and not necessarily reflecting the actual topography 
the critical period."—C. H. Ammons. 
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6067. Bergman, G. Uber neue Futtergewohn- 
heiten der Mówen an den Küsten Finnlands. [New 
feeding habits of gulls on the coast of Finland.] Ornis 
fenn., 1960, 37(1-2), 11-28.—Larus argentatus is de- 
scribed as becoming more dependent upon food de- 
rived from the land than from the sea, Feeding habits 
described include stealing fish and, more recently, 
bivalves from ducks and pursuing other gulls until 
the contents of the crop are regurgitated. It is felt 
that this parasitic habit is transferred from L. argen- 
tatus to other gull species by imitation.—Biological 
Abstracts. 


6068. Jarvik, M. E., & Essman, W. B. A simple 
one-trial learning situation for mice. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 200.—"The present technique for pro- 
ducing one-trial learning in mice appears to be at 
least as efficient as, if not better than, one-trial learn- 
ing procedures described for other species."—C. H. 
Ammons, 


(See also Abstracts 6013, 6130) 


Conditioning 


6069. Bulygin, I. A., & Itina, L. V. (Inst. Physi- 
ology, Minsk, USSR) Sravnitel'naia kharakteris- 
tika uslovnykh refleksov, vyrabatyvaemykh na 
osnove éksterotseptivnogo i interotseptivnogo 
podkrepleniia. [Comparative characteristics of con- 
ditioned reflexes elaborated on the basis of exterocep- 
tive and interoceptive reinforcement.] Zh. vyssh. 
тетот. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 369-376.—Utilizing 9 dogs 
as Ss considerable differences were found in experi- 
ments on the formation of exteroceptive (photic, au- 
ditory) conditioned reflexes, reinforced by stimulating 


exteroceptors (gustatory) and interoceptors (small - 


intestine) with glucose and sodium chloride solutions. 
The differences observed correspond to the earlier 
established “3 types of unconditioned multicomponent 
reactions having dissimilar functional structures.” 
The specific features of these conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned reflexes are thought to be accounted for by 
the special characteristics of afferent innervation of 
the stimulated interoceptive and exteroceptive fields as 
well as by those of afferent innervation of the reacting 
organs.—I. D. London. 


. 6070. Bykov, V. D. (Inst. Normal and Patholog- 
ical Physiology, Moscow, USSR) K voprosu o 
Skorosti obrazovaniia uslovnykh refleksov kak 
pokazatele razvitiia ууззһеї пегупої deiatel’nosti 
v ontogeneze. [On speed of formation of condi- 
tioned reflexes as index of development of higher 
nervous activity in ontogenesis.] Zh. vyssh. петт. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 101-109.—In a study using 4 adult 
dogs, 16 1-month-old, and 14 3-month-old puppies as 
Ss, it was found that rate of formation of various 
conditioned reflexes is not uniformly a function of the 
age of the animal. Conditioned reflexes elaborated 
on the basis of adaptive reactions already formed (for 
example, a reaction to food in the form of running 
to the feeding rack and defensive reflexes in the form 
of general motor reaction and withdrawal of а limb) 
are under certain conditions (short delay of the con- 
ditioned stimulus) formed at the same rate in both 
Puppies and adult dogs. In this case, however, the 
conditioned connection is functionally less stable in 
к алиш in older ones. In cases of 
longer delay elaboration of conditioned reflexes takes 
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place more slowly in younger than in older puppies. 
The older the animal the sooner a conditioned reflex 
is formed when elaborated on the basis of a new 
adaptive теасіоп.—/. D. London. 

6071. Cornwell, Anne C., & Fuller, J. L. (Roscoe 
B. Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Con- 
ditioned responses in young puppies. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1961, 54, 13-15.—The data pre- 
sented gives evidence of conditioning in puppies prior 
to the age of 3 weeks. The Ss attained a 50% crite- 
rion level as early as 15 days, and the increase in the 
mean number of conditioned leg-withdrawal responses 
manifested thereafter was progressive until а 90% 
level was reached at 19 days. Whether the gradual 
improvement in reliability and accuracy of response 
is due to the cumulative effect of daily repeated trials 
or to age-correlated neurological changes is not speci- 
fied. Mention is made of the difficulty encountered 
in keeping young puppies sufficiently alert during 
protracted series of trials.—J. M. Havlena. 

6072. Denenberg, Victor H. (Purdue U.) A 
test of the critical period hypothesis and a further 
study of the relationship between age and condi- 
tioning in the C57BL/10 mouse. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 97, 379-384.—Using highly inbred mice, a test 
was made of Scott and Marston's critical period 
hypothesis by repeating part of a prior experiment 
with all conditions the same except that the Ss in the 
current experiment were tested between 116-150 days 
of age while the Ss in the prior study had been tested 
between 16-50 days of age. The response pattern and 
absolute values in the present study were quite dis- 
similar to what had been found previously. It was 
concluded that the data supported the critical period 
hypothesis. Part of the data were used to fill in gaps 
of an age-conditioning function which had been ob- 
tained in the previous study. The multimodality of 
the age-conditioning function suggested that a number 
of physiological and psychological processes which 
change with age were interacting with the condition- 
ing procedure.—Author abstract. 

6073. Firsov, L. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Koltushi, USSR) Sostoianie sledovykh uslovnykh 
refleksov u shimpanze v sviazi s polovym tsiklom. 
[State of trace conditioned reflexes in a chimpanzee 
in connection with the sexual cycle] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 414-420.—Trace conditioned 
reflexes in an adult female chimpanzee were studied 
by the method of conditioned delayed reaction. It was 
found that trace conditioned reflexes change regularly 
depending on the phases of the sexual cycle which 
averaged 35 days for the animal, The nature of such 
changes is the same for both 30 and 60 minute trace 
pauses.—I. D. London. 

6074. Ganitkevich, IA. V. (Medical Inst., L'vov, 
USSR) Vliianie posledeistviia uslovnykh razdra- 
zhitele na khod bezuslovnogo sliunootdeleniia. 
[Influence of aftereffect of conditioned stimuli on the 
course of unconditioned salivation.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 65-70.— Utilizing as Ss 10 
dogs with various types of nervous system it was 
found that the course of unconditioned salivation in a 
dog depends on its type of nervous system. In the 
dog with “strong equilibrated type of nervous system” 
salivation after feeding drops more rapidly and ends 
much earlier than salivation in dogs with “strong 
unequilibrated or intermediate type of nervous sys- 
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tem.” Elaboration of conditioned reflexes brings 
forth an increase in unconditioned secretion during 
feeding as well as a decrease in salivation after feed- 
ing. The application of conditioned inhibitory stimuli 
results in a sharper diminution of salivation and a 
shorter time of secretion. Weakening inhibitory proc- 
esses leads to a reversal of the above.—I. D. London. 

6075. Kupalov, P. S., & Khananashvili, M. M. 
(Inst. Experimental Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) 
Differentsirovanie prostranstvennykh uslovnykh 
razdrazhitelei. [Differentiation of conditioned spa- 
tial stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
305-312.—Using 2 dogs as Ss it was shown that “spa- 
tial factors" can serve as conditioned co-stimuli ac- 
companying conditioned auditory stimuli with alimen- 
tary reinforcement. It was thus shown that the 
"spatial factor continually participates in conditioned- 
reflex activity by virtue of the formation of condi- 
tioned spatial connections and, together with other 
conditioned and unconditioned stimuli, determines this 
activity."—I. D. London. 


6076. Popova, N. S. (Inst. Brain, Moscow, 
USSR) О nekotorykh osobennostiakh vyrabotki 
uslovnykh refleksov na zvukovye i svetovye raz- 
drazhiteli u sobak. [On some features in the elab- 
oration of conditioned reflexes to auditory and photic 
stimuli in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 80-87.—Utilizing the "free running method," with 
$ dogs as Ss, a study was made of the differences in 
elaborating conditioned motor reflexes to weak au- 
ditory and strong photic stimuli. It was found that 
stabilization of conditioned reflexes to auditory stimuli 
is accompanied by rapid stabilization of latency, while 
conditioned reactions to photic stimuli exhibit under 
the same conditions no constant latency for a long 
time. In the course of elaborating differentiations to 
auditory stimuli, a period of alternating correct and 
wrong responses is observed with latencies character- 
istic of the conditioned reaction to the positive tone. 
When elaborating a differentiation to photic stimuli, 
there is either no conditioned reaction to be observed 
or one occurs with a latency longer than that asso- 
ciated with the positive stimulus. The differences in 
elaborating conditioned reflexes to photic and auditory 
stimuli cannot be fully explained by recourse to the 
"law of strength." The latter appears to be of greater 
significance when applied to analyzers singly than to 
several analyzers considered jointly for purposes of 
сотрагіѕоп.—/. D. London. 


6077. Prazdnikova, N. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, Koltushi, USSR)  Individual'nye variatsii v 
vysshei пегупої deiatel'nosti ryb. [Individual var- 
iations in higher nervous activity in fish.] Zh. vyssh. 
тетот. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 464—467.— Conditioned ali- 
mentary-motor reflexes were found to vary greatly in 
25 fish of the same species (Carassius auratus) and 
age. The following indices were used to establish 
the differences: (a) rate of appearance and stabiliza- 
tion of conditioned reflexes, as well as their latencies ; 
(b) ratio between the magnitudes of conditioned re. 
flexes to positive and inhibitory conditioned stimuli ; 
and (c) rate of reversal of the signal value of an 
associated pair of stimuli.—/. D. London. 

6078. Savchuk, V. L, & Golubykh, L. I. (Inst. 
Psychiatry, RSFSR Ministry Public Health, Moscow, 
USSR) Ob izuchenii podvizhnosti korkovykh 
nervnykh protsessov u cheloveka pri pomoshchi 
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metodiki sosudistykh uslovnykh i bezuclovnykh 
refleksov. [On the study of mobility of cortical 
nervous processes in man by means of the method of 
conditioned and unconditioned vascular reflexes.] Zh, 
vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 386-394.— The mobil- 
ity of cortical nervous processes in the healthy S 
achieves a high degree of perfection, ensuring rapid 
and accurate control of vascular reactions. This 
study compares the dynamics of comparable condi- 
tioned autonomic reflexes: the salivary in animals and 
the vascular in man. The mobility of cortical nervous 
processes, so important in regulating the cardiovas- 
cular activity in man, is disturbed in unhealthy Ss, 
In all, 102 Ss were used (35 healthy adults, 50 hyper- 
tensives, 13 asthenics, and 4 schizophrenics) —/, D. 
London. 


(See also Abstracts 5756, 5760, 5878, 5880, 5884, 
5885, 6009) 


Discrimination 


6079. Bramel, Dana, & Warren, J. M. (Stanford 
U.) Retention of discrimination habits by cats. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 241-244.—5 cats were 
tested for retention of discrimination problems 12 hr., 
1, 2, 4, and 8 days after original learning. No sig- 
nificant relationship was found between retention 
intervals and either savings scores or number of 
errors to relearn to the same criterion—Author ab- 
stract. 

6080. Brookshire, K. H., Warren, J. M., & Ball, 
G. G. (Franklin & Marshall Coll.) Reversal and 
transfer learning following overtraining in rat and 
chicken. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 98-102. 
—80 rats and 80 chickens were trained on place or 
response discrimination problems in a cross maze. 
% of each group was given 120 overtraining trials 
upon meeting the learning criterion. Using a fac- 
torial design, groups of Ss were assigned to transfer 
problems which involved either a reversal of response 
to the previously relevant cues or a response to a set 
of previously irrelevant cues. The results showed 
that rats require fewer trials to learn a discrimination 
reversal following overtraining than when no over- 
training is given, but that it does not affect transfer 
to another stimulus dimension. Chickens were ob- 
served to require more trials to learn either of the 
transfer problems following overtraining if the orig- 
inal learning had been place learning.—J. M. Havlena. 

6081. Carpenter, Lewis G., Jr., & Conrey, Kath- 
leen. (Napa State Hosp., Imola, Calif.) App 
tion of temporal periodicity. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1961, 12, 61-62.—Negative results were obtained in 
an attempt to condition 2 species of crab (Расһук гё 
sus crassipes and Hemigrapsus nudus) to avoid shon 
by learning to estimate a time interval.—W. P. 
Essman. 

6082. Carr, Richard M., & Brown, W. Lyn. 
(U. Texas) Association of relevant stimuli ae 
a spatial gradient. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97; us 
137—9 normal young adult male rhesus топ 2 
were randomly divided into 3 groups of 3 Ss ker 
They were tested to a criterion of 8 out of 10 cona 
responses on problems which required them Ri sae 
1 of 3 types of discrimination in which the relev d 
stimuli were horizontally separated at а di Е 
either 4, 8, ог 16 inches from the site of pu trials 
results demonstrated that a greater number of tf! 
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were required to reach criterion and more errors were 
made in reaching criterion as the horizontal separa- 
tion of the relevant stimuli and the site of reward is 
increased.—C. T. Morgan. 


6083. Chorazyna, J. (Nencki Inst. Experimental 
Biology, Pan, Poland) Investigation of recent 
memory of acoustic stimuli in normal dogs. Bull. 
Acad. Polonaise Sci. Ser. Sci. Biol., 1959, 7(3), 119- 
121—The Konorski test for investigating recent 
memory in animals involves pairs of simple stimuli— 
e.g., tones of a certain pitch—such that the successions 
Ty, T, are equivalent to Ту, Ty and T,, T, = T, T, — 
T,, Ту or Ty, Ty. In tests involving 7 dogs, it proved 
possible to train 5 so as to respond properly to each 
of the 4 combinations, but such training proved ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Time intervals between a 1st and 
a 2nd tonal stimulus had to be restricted to 3—4 sec- 
onds, as longer time intervals resulted in overexcita- 
tion and even neurotic behavior. There was no trans- 
fer of the learned response to Ту, T, to the reversed 
order, each having to be taught separately.—Biolog- 
ical Abstracts. 

6084. D'Amato, M. R., & Jagoda, Harry. (New 
York U.) Analysis of the role of overlearning in 
discrimination reversal J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 
45-50.—“Three groups of rats were reversed on a 
simple brightness discrimination after various condi- 
tions of overlearning. Group C-200 received 200 
overlearning trials, 20% of which were forced to S+. 
Group E received a similar number of postcriterion 
trials, with the critical difference that 2096 of these 
trials were forced to $. The control group, Group 
C, was reversed after zero overlearning trials. Group 
C-200 learned the reversal faster than either Group C 
or Group E, the latter group being the slowest of the 
three. The relevance of these and other results for 
an ‘avoidance’ interpretation of simple discrimination 
learning was discussed.”—Author summary. 


6085. Ettlinger, George. Cross-modal transfer 
of training in monkeys. Behaviour, 1960, 16, 56-65. 
—"It was asked whether prior training on a shape 
discrimination in one sensory modality (say visual) 
would improve subsequent performance on the same 
shape discrimination in another modality (say tac- 
tile)" 4 rhesus monkeys were the experimental Ss 
in which 50% were trained to discriminate shape in 
the light while the others to learn the discrimination 
in the dark. For the test trials the light-dark pro- 
cedures were reversed. "There was no clear evidence 
that prior training in the one modality promoted im- 
proved nee in the subsequent modality.”— 

. ess, 


6086. Fitzgerald, Robert D., & Davis, Roger T. 
(U. S. Dakota) The role of preference and reward 
in the selection of discrimination by naive and 
Sophisticated rhesus monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 97, 227-235.—15 rhesus monkeys were each 
trained on 288 discrimination problems in a Wiscon- 
Sin General Test Apparatus. 12 of the Ss had exten- 
Sive and equivalent experience with discrimination 
Problems, and 3 were naive. 26 of the sophisticated Ss 
Were survivors of an experiment that used large doses 
of whole-body irradiation with X rays; the remainder 
Were nonirradiated controls. A problem consisted of 

, 3, or 5 noncritical trials and 1 critical trial. 2 
Objects, one rewarded and the other not rewarded, 
Were employed on noncritical trials. Either the re- 
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warded or the nonrewarded object was eliminated on 
critical trials, and S chose between the remaining 
object and 3 unfamiliar objects. Responses were 
sorted according to positions and objects that were 
rewarded or not rewarded on the noncritical trials. 
The results indicated the independent effects of ob- 
ject preference, reward, and repetition of trials. Dif- 
ferences were found in performance of naive and 
sophisticated Ss and between irradiated and non- 
irradiated Ss—Author abstract. 

6087. Muntz, W. R. А. (U. Oxford) Interoc- 
ular transfer in Octopus vulgaris. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 49-55.—Groups of octopuses were 
trained on problems involving distortions of original 
figures, discriminations of different difficulties, and 
transfer during learning and extinction. The degree 
of interocular transfer was found to be a function of 
the animal's performance while using the trained eye. 
The results confirm and extend results which have 
been obtained on hens and fish, using different dis- 
tortions of the original training figures. It was 
concluded that the relationship was actually due to 
an imperfect functional interconnection between the 
2 sides of the brain.—J. M. Havlena. 


6088. North, Alvin J., & Lang, Patricia. (South- 
ern Methodist U.) Conditional discrimination in 
rats. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 113-118.—Albino 
rats were trained on a conditional discrimination 
problem in which each of 4 gate-plaque compounds 
was consistently positive or negative, while the sev- 
eral stimulus elements were not so. 9 of 12 rats 
mastered the conditional discrimination to varying 
levels of proficiency. A test for type of stimulus 
patterning showed that the effective stimuli were the 
several gate-plaque compounds rather than the con- 
figuration of all gate and plaque stimuli present on 
a trial. A training schedule in which component 
problems were alternated proved to be somewhat more 
effective than a sequence of alternating and concur- 
rent schedules—Author abstract. 


6089. Reinert, Jürgen. Unterscheidungsverm6- 
gen einer Dohle fiir verschieden schnelle Metro- 
nom-Schlagfolgen. [Ability of a jackdaw to dis- 
criminate various metronom rates.] 7. Tierpsychol., 
1960, 17, 114-124.—A jackdaw could discriminate the 
following rates: “Presto (200 beats/min.) from Largo 
(54 beats/min.) with 100% safe reactions both to 
negative and positive signal; Allegro 168 from Larg- 
hetto 84 with 98% safe reactions for the negative 
signal and 96% for the positive one; Andante 138 
from Larghetto 96 with 10096. to 98%, Andante 138 
versus Adagio 112 was discriminated with 84%: 94%, 
but only for a short time. Discrimination ability ap- 
parently reached its limit with Allegro 168 versus 
Presto 200 where only 70% safe reactions to the nega- 
tive signal were observed,” —A. Н. Urmer. 

6090. Sugimoto, Sukeo. (Keio U., Japan) The 
establishment and abolishment of discrimination 
in the pigeon. Jap. psychol. Res., 1959, 1(7), 29-35. 
—The problem of the establishment and abolishment 
of discrimination learning in the pigeon was investi- 
gated in a “pecking-key” conditioning situation. 2 
experiments were conducted with 34 Ss about 1 year 
old. In Experiment I, the establishment of discrim- 
ination learning was observed more clearly when the 
acquisition phase was shifted to the extinction phase 
before the completion of discrimination learning than 
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when the acquisition phase was continued to the end. 
In Experiment II, it was discovered that discrimina- 
tion learning per se must be distinguished from dis- 
crimination behavior since the latter may be extin- 
guished but the former cannot be abolished by the 
extinction procedure. The discrimination gradient 
hypothesis was proposed to explain the results—S. 
Iwahara. 

6091. Sutherland, N. S. (U. Oxford) Discrim- 
ination of horizontal and vertical extents by Oc- 
topus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 43-48.— 
16 octupuses were trained to discriminate between 
rectangles of different lengths, by a method of succes- 
sive discrimination training, The main results were: 
horizontal rectangles of different extents are more 
readily discriminated than comparable vertical rectan- 
gles, original discrimination did not depend on differ- 
ences in total area of the shapes, animals trained first 
on an easy discrimination and then a more difficult 
one performed better at the same stage of training 
than animals trained from the outset on the difficult 
discrimination, and, variations in the quality and tem- 
perature of the sea water were found to have a large 
effect on levels of performance.—J. M. Havlena. 


6092. Warren, J. M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Discrimination reversal learning by cats. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 97, 317-327.—21 cats learned 80 dis- 
crimination reversal problems; on % of the discrim- 
ination problems the cats were required to choose the 
stimulus which was initially preferred and on the 
remaining problems to select the originally nonpre- 
ferred stimulus. 4 subgroups received differential 
treatments with respect to (a) the occurrence or 

‚ nonoccurrence of a change in test-tray color from 
white to black when reversal began and (b) 0 or 23 
hours’ food deprivation prior to testing. The effect 
of food deprivation on spontaneous activity was also 
studied. The following results were obtained: (a) a 
marked and statistically significant reduction in errors 
to criterion on successive fourths of training was ob- 
served; (b) food deprivation, presence or absence of 
а reversal cue, and initial stimulus preference had no 
effect on either pre- or postreversal performance 
measured in errors to criterion; (c) food deprivation 
'. for 23 hours did not affect activity scores.—Z4uthor 
abstract. 


6093. Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) Solution of 
sign-differentiated object and positional discrim- 
inations by rhesus monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 96, 365-369.— These results indicate that inter- 
current testing on 2 kinds of complex discriminations 
does not produce appreciable intertask interference in 
sophisticated monkeys, and that monkeys are more 
proficient at solving both SDO and SDP problems 
than was suggested by previous research— Author 

. abstract. 


6094. Warren, J. M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Individual differences in discrimination learning 
by cats. J. genet. Psychol, 1961, 98, 89-93.—A 
group of 21 cats learned 4 sign differentiated object 
(SDO) and 4 sign differentiated positional (SDP) 
discrimination problems. Rank order correlations 
were computed to ascertain the consistency of individ- 
ual differences on the SDO. and SDP problems, on 
serial reversals of a position habit, on nonspatial dis- 
crimination and discrimination reversal tasks, and on 
double alternation: (a) all of the cats made more 


errors on the SDO than on the SDP problems, (b) 
all of the correlations between measures of discrimina- 
tion performance were positive and 8 of 10 were sta- 
tistically significant. None of the 5 correlations be- 
tween double alternation learning and discrimination 
learning was statistically significant. It was con- 
cluded that relative success on logically distinct types 
of discrimination tasks is dependent upon common 
characteristics of the individual cat, and that the 
characteristics required for rapid learning of double 
alternation are not related to those required for effi- 
cient discrimination learning.—Author abstract. 
6095. Zimmermann, R. R. (U. Wisconsin) 
Analysis of discrimination learning capacities in 
the infant rhesus monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 54, 1-10.— The normal development of 
brightness, pattern, and form perception was studied 
by testing infant macaques on a visual discrimination 
problem beginning on the 1st day of life. The effects 
of maturation on the ability to solve brightness- and 
form-discrimination problems were determined by 
rearing the infants under normal living conditions to 
a specified age prior to the beginning of formal test- 
ing. Finally, a comparison of the development and 
difficulty of form and brightness discrimination was 
made by equating the stimuli for total area. The 
experiments demonstrate that under proper conditions 
the development of a learned visual discrimination in 
these animals is extremely rapid.—J. M. Havlena. 


(See also Abstract 5893) 
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Mazes & Problem Boxes 


6096. Iwahara, S. Effect of intertrial interval 
upon alternation behavior in the shocked rat. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 266.—18 rats were forced to 
run by shock for 20 trials. Intertrial intervals of 0 
sec., 10 sec., 30 sec., 60 sec., 3 min., or 10 min. were 
used. Mean percent alternations on 6 test days (11 
free trials each) were significantly different, shorter 
intervals being associated with more frequent alterna- 
tion.—C. Н. Ammons. 

6097. Kellogg, W. N., & Gavin, J. Maze-learn- 
ing in the guppy. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 445-446.— 
“Separate groups of guppies learned either a single of 
a double T maze to a criterion of two successive {1418 
under 100 sec. each. Learning and reversal curves 
were obtained for both time and error data. Findings 
indicate that guppies have possibilities as Ss for study- 
ing learning."—C. H. Ammons. D 

6098. Somiya, T. (Nagoya U. Japan) [Adient 
and abient reaction potentials as functions of ү 
distance from the object. Part L] Jap. J. Psychol., 
1960, 36, 26-33—-The amount of pull exerted ү 
guinea pigs at 5 different points in a straight alley 
was used as an index of reaction potential It m 
shown that adient reaction potential, as predicted y 
Hullian theory, is a negative growth function 0 ^ s 
distance of the organism from the object. (Enghs 
summary)—J. Lyons. 1 

6099. Woods, P. J., Ruckelshaus, S. I. & Bow; 
ing, Р.М. Some effects of “free” and ^ restrict 
environmental rearing conditions upon PEN. 
havior in the rat. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 191-2 rel 
“Male and female albino rats [N = 18] were ad 
under ‘free’ and ‘restricted’ environmental conditions. 
When tested as adults on the Hebb-Williams ma” 
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the ‘restricted’ females made significantly more errors 
than the other three groups, and the ‘restricted’ males 
made more errors than the ‘free’ males. . . . That 
the ‘free’ and ‘restricted’ animals did not differ in 
their ability to learn a discrimination in an apparatus 
where exploration was minimized, leads [to the con- 


clusion] . . . that the characteristic differences in 
maze error-scores between ‘free’ and ‘restricted’ an- 
imals [are] . . . due, not to differences in intelli- 


gence, nor to differences in maze-solving ability, but 
to differences in exploratory behavior."—C. Н. Ат- 
mons. 

Avoidance Learning 


6100. Armus, H. L. Effect of percentage of re- 
inforcement and distribution of acquisition trials 
on extinction of conditioned fear. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 387-390.—"Four groups of 15 rats were given 
12 fear conditioning trials, the trials being either 
massed or spaced and reinforcement (electric shock) 
occurring on either 50% or 100% of the trials. The 
basic design, then, was a 2X2 factorial. It was 
predicted that, with massed extinction trials, the 
massed-acquisition, 50% group would show slower 
extinction than the massed-acquisition, 100% group, 
and that there would be no differences in speed of 
extinction between the two spaced-acquisition groups. 
The data show no differences in resistance to extinc- 
tion between partial and continuous reinforcement 
groups regardless of the spacing of acquisition trials." 
—C. H. Ammons. 


6101. Kent, N. D., Wagner, M. K., & Gannon, 
D.R. Effect of unconditioned response restriction 
on subsequent acquisition of a habit motivated by 

fear.” Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 335-338.—" A. two- 
stage ‘fear’ conditioning experiment was used to de- 
termine conditions under which a neutral stimulus 
will acquire aversive properties. A light-buzzer So 
was noncontingently paired with a shock in the first 
stage and the termination of Sg made contingent on 
hurdle jumping in the second stage. Response to the 
shock was differentially manipulated by conditioning 
36 Ss in boxes of varying size. The results suggested 
that the properties acquired by the neutral stimulus in 
the first stage may be a function of the similarity of 
the unconditioned response to shock and the response 
to be learned in the second stage.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6102. Korman, M., & Stephens, н. D. Effects 
of training on the alcohol consummatory response 
in rats. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 327-331.—“The pres- 
ent study was designed to investigate the effects of a 
Series of avoidance training procedure upon the al- 
cohol consummatory response of albino rats. . . . 
[concluding as follows:] (1) The alcohol consumma- 
tory response can be manipulated. . . . In all test 
phases the experimental animals drank significantly 
тоге alcohol than did the control group. (2) This 
Strengthened consummatory response can generalize 
to hitherto neutral surroundings such as the animal's 
living cage, (3) Neither the forced consumption of 
alcohol nor the application of random shock is effec- 
tive by itself in increasing the free choice consumption 
9f alcohol. (4) Although the experimental group's 
alcohol, consumption was significantly increased by 
the training procedures, neither they nor the control 
animals reversed their initially high water: alcohol 
Tatio."—C, Н. Ammons. 
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6103. Umezu, Kosaku. (Seishin-Igaku Inst., 
Tokyo, Japan) Shironezumi ni okeru kaihi jyoken- 
zuke: Hanno shokyo no hoho ni kansuru ichi 
jikken. [Avoidance conditioning in albino rats: An 
experiment on the way of extinction.] Bull. Seishin 
Igaku Inst., 1959, 6, 67-73.—Ss were 20 rats, and a 
Mowrer-Miller shuttle box was used. The jumping 
response to an electric shock was conditioned to a 
buzzer. After the criterion was reached, Ss were 
divided into 2 groups. Group 1 was given ordinary 
extinction in which no shock was administered. With 
Group 2, the jumping response was punished with 
shock in the chamber. Smaller individual differences 
in the rate of extinction were found in Group 2 than 
in Group 1.—5. Ohwaki. 


(See also Abstracts 5926, 5953) 


Reinforcement 


6104. Adamson, R., Bevan, W., & Maier, В. 
(Emory U.) Shifts in bar pressing as a function 
of alternating extinction and reinforcement. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 147-152.—On the assumption 
that reinforcement value is a result of present input 
minus averaged prior input and that each nonrein- 
forced trial in extinction contributes 0 to the sum 
from which the norm is derived, the hypotheses were 
derived that, following extinction, rate of bar press- 
ing would exceed preextinction rate, and postextinc- 
tion rate would be a positive function of the length of 
the extinction period. Using rats extinguished dif- 
ferentially in a Skinner box, it was found that the 1st 
hypothesis was supported, data concerning the 2nd 
hypothesis being equivocal.—Author abstract. 

6105. Armus, Н. L., & Garlich, Marcia М. (In- 
diana U. Medical Center) Secondary reinforcement 
strength as a function of schedule of primary re- 
inforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
56-58.—“2 groups of rats were trained on a lever- 
pressing task, 1 group on continuous food reinforce- 
ment and one on a fixed ratio of 1 reinforcement for 
every 5th press. The animals were then tested in a 
2-lever situation without food reinforcement. Press- 
ing 1 lever produced a light-sound stimulus that had 
been previously paired with food reinforcement; 
pressing the other did not. The group [that was] 
trained on the fixed-ratio procedure showed a signif- 
icantly greater preference for the secondarily rein- 
forced lever than did the continuous-reinforcement 
group."—J. M. Havlena. 

6106. Clark, F. С„ & Taylor, B. W. Effects of 
repeated extinction of an operant on character- 
istics of extinction curves. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 


226.—" To examine changes in the shapes of succes- 
sive extinction curves, six white rats were given 
daily sessions in the Skinner box. Forty continuous 
reinforcements were followed by 90 min. of extinction. 
А 22-hr. deprivation was maintained. . . . The data 
indicate decreased initial rates, „together with in- 
creased decay constants as a function of re-extinction. 
... High initial rate and decay constant in the first 
extinction appears to be associated with ‘bursts of 
responding in the first 5 min. which disappear in sub- 
sequent extinctions.” —C. H. Ammons. 

6107. Collier, George, & Myers, Leonhard. (U. 
Missouri) The loci of reinforcement. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1961, 61, 57-66.—“On the basis of variations 
of concentration, volume, and the interval between 
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sucrose reinforcements in a bar-pressing situation 
with rats as Ss, it was shown that initial rate of 
responding is an increasing function of concentration 
and volume and a decreasing function of interval, 
while the terminal rate is a decreasing function of 
concentration and volume and an increasing function 
of interval. Analysis of these results led to the con- 
clusion that two independent processes govern rate of 
‘responding in this situation, taste and momentary 
satiation. The former reflects sensory intensity and 
quality, the latter, the momentary postingestive con- 
centration.” —Author summary. 


6108. Crowder, W. F., Morris, J. B., Dyer, W. 
R., & Robinson, J. V. (U. Mississippi) Resistance 
to extinction and number of weak-light reinforce- 
ments. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 361-364.—3 groups of 
rats were given 10, 30, and up to 90 weak-light rein- 
forcements for bar pressing. They were returned to 
the apparatus the next day for a 15-min. extinction 
period. Only the 10-reinforcement animals pressed 
reliably more than their controls during extinction. 
Tt was suggested that the light flash temporarily loses 
its reinforcing power when it is presented repeatedly. 
—Author abstract. 


6109. Crowder, William F.  (U. Mississippi) 
Weak-light reinforcement and flash distribution. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 439—442.—3 experiments were 
performed to test the supposition that weak-light-onset 
reinforcement depends upon the temporal distribution 
of flashes, and thus, with continuous reinforcement, 
upon S’s rate of responding. In these experiments 
response rate was manipulated by varying the size of 
the lever and the time in the box prior to conditioning, 
and by selecting rats having high and low uncondi- 
tioned rates of bar-pressing. In each experiment sig- 
nificant learning was found only for the condition of 
lower response rate——Author abstract. 


6110. D’Amato, М. R., & Jagoda, Н. (New York 
U.) Effects of extinction trials on discrimination 
reversal. J. exp. Psychol, 1960, 59, 254-260.— 
“Thirsty rats were trained on a simple brightness 
discrimination problem in an automatic Y maze. The 
Ss of Group R were reversed on the problem, while 
Ss of Group ER first underwent 60 extinction trials 
before going on reversal. Although Group ER was 
responding significantly more frequently to the former 
S— by the end of the extinction trials (as compared 
to Group R at the end of its first 60 reversal trials), 
Group R learned the reversal considerably faster than 
Group ER. Three functions of reward—incentive, 
cue, and avoidance extinction—were pointed out and 
discussed. Some implications of an approach-avoid- 
ance interpretation of discrimination learning are con- 
sidered.” —Author summary. 


6111. Forgays, D. G., & Levin, H. (Rutgers U.) 
Learning as a function of change of sensory stim- 
ulation: Distributed vs. massed trials. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 59-62.— This study in- 
vestigates the effects of massing and distributing trials 
on bar-press performance when light is the reinforcer. 
2 results noted are that when a light follows a bar 
press by the rat, the response level is higher than 
when the bar press is not followed by such a distinc- 
tive external stimulus, and, secondly, that massed 
trials result in fewer responses than distributed trials. 
When the 2 conditions of massing and no reinforce- 
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ment are combined, the animals respond hardly at all, 
—J. M. Havlena. 


6112. Hurwitz, H. M. B. Light onset and food 
as concurrent reinforcers. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
359-362.— "The lever pressing and trough responding 
behaviour of four rats was investigated. During 
Phase II, each S was given six half-hour trials spaced 
over an equal number of days: when the lever was 
pressed it resulted in light-onset only. During Phase 
III, a lever press turned on a light and issued one 
pellet of food into the trough. This phase was ter- 
minated after the ninetieth pellet had been issued. In 
Phase IV the food reinforcement was withheld, but a 
lever press continued to produce light. Under seven 
daily half-hour periods of these conditions, extinction 
of the trough response occurred but no comparable 
decline in the strength of the lever-pressing response 
was observed."—C. H. Ammons. 

6113. Lewis, George W., & Michels, Kenneth M. 
(Purdue U.) Strength of a secondary reinforce- 
ment as a function of the quality of food reward. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 49-54.—1 group of hooded 
rats received a highly preferred food in a black feed- 
ing box and a less highly preferred food in a white 
feeding box. A 2nd group was fed under reversed 
conditions. A 3rd group received preferred and non- 
preferred foods in a black and white striped box. Fol- 
lowing this training period, each group was sub- 
divided into 2 groups and placed on a 20 hour water 
deprivation schedule. Each subgroup was tested for 
4 trials in a Y maze to a water reward. 1 arm of the 
maze was white, the other black. 1 subgroup was 
rewarded in the black alley, the other in the white 
alley. Significant differences related to previous re- 
inforcement with preferred and nonpreferred food 
were obtained.—C. T. Morgan. 

6114. Nash, Franklin A., Jr, & Crowder, Wil- 
liam F. (U. Mississippi) A further study of weak- 
light reinforcement and response facilitation. 
Psychol, 1960, 50, 287-290.—Rats were given 15 
minutes of lever training in which each press turned 
on a dim light for 1 second. One control group re- 
ceived no light at any time; another (“yoked-box 
controls") received the light whenever a paired ex- 
perimental S responded. Both control groups made 
significantly fewer presses than the experimental 
group. When 20 minutes of extinction were given on 
the following day, however, no reliable group differ- 
ences were found. It was suggested that the apparent 
reinforcement effects observed during lever training 
could have been due instead to the evocation of the 
lever response by the light, and that no evidence for 
the reinforcing power of weak light onset had been 
found.—Author abstract. 


6115. North, A. J., & Stimmel, D. T. Extinction 
of an instrumental response following a lates 
number of reinforcements. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6 
227-234.—“Two experiments were performed ue 
ing that albino rats given a large (135 or 90) B 
of rewarded runs in a straight runway extinguls ed 
more rapidly than Ss given an intermediate num 5 
(45) of reinforcements. ‘Overlearning’ an instr 
mental response was thus found to facilitate its one 
sequent extinction. The argument was advance e 
Hull's 1943 theory could not account for the e S 
The outcome was attributed to the frustrating € n a 
of nonreward, which were assumed to increase 2 
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the habit strength of the instrumental response had 
become asymptotic, or nearly зо. Frustration due to 
nonreward was conceived to be a major factor in 
extinction.” —C. H. Ammons. 

6116. Pubols, B. H., Jr. (U. Miami) The 
acquisition and reversal of a position habit as a 
function of incentive magnitude. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 94—97.—Incentive magnitude was 
varied factorially such that each of 2 values (1 or 4 
45-mg. food pellets) during the acquisition of a Y- 
maze position habit by white rats was paired with the 
same 2 values during subsequent reversal of the habit. 
Measures of both level of performance and rate of 
learning were found to be affected by contemporary, 
but not prior, incentive magnitude. Although the re- 
sults imply that incentive magnitude affects rate of 
acquisition as well as level of performance, the sug- 
gestion is made that the obtained differences in rate 
of learning may be attributable to differences in delay, 
per than amount, of reinforcement,.—J/. M. Hav- 
lena. 


6117. Rosen, Joseph. (U. Toronto) Magnitude 
of reinforcement and time of deprivation in instru- 
mental reward learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 
205-215.—20 rats were trained to run for a 15% 
sucrose solution under 23 hr. water deprivation. А 
factorial design was then employed with 2 levels of 
water deprivation (23 and 4 hr.) and 2 levels of 
magnitude of reinforcement (15 and 5% sucrose solu- 
tions). Running speeds were significantly higher for 
the high drive groups than for the low drive groups. 
Magnitude of reinforcement had no significant effect 
on performance. The interaction between time of de- 
privation and magnitude of reward was not signif- 
icant. The results were discussed in terms of the 
hypothesis that performance is positively related to 
the magnitude of reinforcement near the threshold of 
reward only.—Author abstract. 


6118. Slamecka, Norman J. (U. Vermont) Tests 
of the discrimination hypothesis. J. gen. Psychol., 
1960, 63, 63-68.—The following 3 hypotheses were 
tested: (a) extinction will be prolonged following 
training in which long series of consecutively non- 
reinforced trials occur, (b) extinction in the presence 
of stimuli previously associated with nonreinforce- 
ment will be slower than in the presence of stimuli 
not so associated, and (c) extinction will be prolonged 
with an increased percentage of training trials that 
are identical to later extinction trials. The dependent 
variable was the mean log runway time, during ex- 
tinction trials, of 4 groups of 52 rats. These groups 
differed with regard to exposure to goal box color 
and reinforcement pattern. The results gave support 
to hypotheses (a) and (b), but not to hypothesis (c), 
under the conditions used.—C. T. Morgan. 


6119. Wike, Edward L., & Remple, Robert. (U. 
Kansas) Supplementary report: Runway per- 
ormance as a function of reinforcement schedule 
and alley length. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 277-278. 
—Spence's theory predicts faster starting speeds on a 
Short runway than on a long runway. The only 
Support for this prediction was a significant Runway 

Blocks interaction which was due in part to the 
More rapid starting in the 1st phase of training in the 
Shorter alley. The faster running speeds in the longer 
alley might be due to the fact that Ss were unable to 
attain maximum speed in the shorter alley. Concludes 
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that there is a need for parametric studies of within- 
chain delay.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 5504, 5747, 5863, 5866) 


Motivation & Learning 


. 6120. Hulicka, I. M. Additive versus multiplica- 
tive combination of drive and incentive. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 403-409.—'""Three equated groups of 
rats were trained in such a manner that for each rat 
the habit strength associated with each of two re- 
sponses could be assumed equal. The apparatus was 
then set so that one response resulted in the delivery 
of three small pellets of food while the other response 
was followed by only one pellet, and the groups were 
put on different deprivation schedules, The number 
of high reward and low reward responses was counted 
for each of 60 free choice trials and during one extinc- 
tion session. . . . Groups did not differ in number of 
low reward responses . . . [which supports] the hy- 
pothesis that drive and incentive combine additively 
rather than multiplicatively."—C. Н. Ammons. 


6121. Hurwitz, H. M. B. Effect of amount of 
food deprivation on performance of non-reinforced 
responses. Psychol, Rep., 1960, 6, 347-350.— “Using 
lever pressing and examining a copper screen attached 
to one of the walls of the apparatus as indices of gen- 
eral activity, 32 hooded rats were divided into three 
groups and given an operant test following 6, 14, and 
22 hr. food-deprivation. Analysis of the principle of 
drive summation yielded two contradictory predic- 
tions: that an increase in drive level increases the 
operant rate, and that an increase in a concurrent 
drive has no effect on the operant response rate where 
responses conditioned to the dominant drive are not 
permitted to occur. Results support the latter predic- 
tion and a theoretical analysis of drives which empha- 
sizes the discriminative stimulus function of drive 
stimuli."—C. H. Ammons. 


6122. Jensen, Glen D. (Northwestern U.) 
Learning and performance as functions of ration 
size, hours of privation, and effort requirement. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 261—268.—90 rats were 
given 60 rewarded trials in a T-maze. The design 
was a factorial one with 3 sizes of daily food ration, 
3 conditions of food privation, and 5 conditions of 
effort requirement defined by the angle of maze in- 
cline. Ration size and hours of privation both pro- 
duced significant effects upon latency and running 
speed. Ration size produced a significant effect upon 
choice behavior, but hours of privation did not. The 
effort variable had no main effect. No significant 
interaction effects were found.—J. Arbit. 


6123. Kendrick, Donald С. (U. London, Eng- 
land) Inhibition: A symposium. Ш. Effects of 
drive and effort on inhibition with reinforcement. 
Brit, J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 211-219.—3 groups of 3 
male rats were trained to run a runway under differ- 
ent conditions of water deprivation and effort ex- 
pended, determined in terms of runway length. To 
receive their water reward the rats had to depress a 
level bar in a goal box at the end of the runway. It 
was hypothesized that low drive would favor rela- 
tively rapid extinction of the response and poor per- 
formance, and that conditions of low effort would 
defer the point of extinction. From the results it was 
concluded that “the hypotheses for inhibition with re- 
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inforcement being either stimulus or reinforcement 
produced have not been substantiated, and that the 
concept of antagonistic habits sHp against slp deals 
more adequately with the results."—C. M. Franks. 


CoMPLEX PROCESSES 


6124. Kerr, Warwick E. (Faculdade Filosofia, 
Rio Claro, Sao Paulo, Brazil) Evolution of com- 
munication in bees and its role in speciation. Evo- 
ution, 1960, 14, 386-387.—An outline of the evolution 
of communication in social bees (Apinae) is given. 
Primitive Apinae such as bumblebees (Bombini) have 
neither a system of communication nor a food ex- 
change among adults. Primitive Meliponini, e.g., 
Trigona silvestrii, communicate only when the food 
source is odiferous. A 3rd group, which contains 
several species, has at least 3 means of alerting bees 
not engaged in foraging: (a) odor of the food source, 
(b) zig-zag movements in which the forager bee 
jostles her companions with the head or body, and (c) 
a sound (a special buzz) that is perceived as vibra- 
tions through the legs. The dances of the Apis might 
have evolved from the zig-zag movements. The spe- 
cialized systems of Trigona xanthotricha, Trigona 
postica, Trigona trinidadensis, Trigona capitata, Tri- 
gona mombuca, Trigona ruficrus, and Trigona hya- 
linata possibly evolved with development of the sense 
of smell. To bring newcomers to the nectar or pollen 
source, the scout bee of these species flies from the 
flowers to the hive, stopping frequently and leaving on 
each stop an odor mark. This trail of odor can be as 
long as 900 meters in T. trinidadensis. This system 
caused small rivers to become geographical barriers 
for species with a very short average distance between 
odor marks (around 2 meters in the T. postica com- 
plex).—Biological Abstracts. 

6125. Lanyon, W. E., & Tavolga, W. N. (Eds.) 
Animal sounds and communication. Washington, 
D. C.: American Institute Biological Sciences, 1961. 
xiii, 443 р. $9.50.— Proceedings of a symposium held 
at the 1958 meetings of AIBS. Papers as follows: 
"Introduction," J. T. Emlen, Jr.; *Considerations and 
Techniques in Recording Sound for Bio-acoustic 
Studies," P. P. Kellogg; “The Analysis of Animal 
Sounds,” D. J. Borror; “Sound Communication in 
Orthoptera and Cicadidae,” R. D. Alexander; “Sound 
Production and Underwater Communication in 
Fishes,” W. N. Tavolga; “The Influence of Sound on 
the Behavior of Amphibians and Reptiles,” C. M. 
Bogert; “The Ontogeny of Vocalizations in Birds,” 
W. E. Lanyon; “Bird Songs and Mate Selection,” 
P. Marler; “An Ecological and Functional Classifica- 
tion of Animal Sounds,” N. E. Collias; and “Logical 
Considerations in the Study of Animal Communica- 
tion," C. F. Hockett. (12-inch long-playing record) 
—C. Т. Morgan. 


6126. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Intervening darkness and delayed re- 
sponse performance by rhesus monkeys. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 97, 59-65.—2 experiments were con- 
ducted to determine the effects of intervening dark- 
ness upon spatial delayed response performance by 
monkeys. Ss tested on 10-second spatial delayed 
response with identical stimulus cues manifested no 
improvement in performance when darkness was 
maintained during the delay period. Ss that had 
learned to solve 10-second spatial delayed response 
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with identical stimulus cues performed only at chance 
levels when subsequently tested under darkness during 
the delay interval.—C. T. Morgan. 

6127. Stone, С. C. (Langley Porter Neuropsychi- 
atric Inst, San Francisco, Calif.) Attainment of 
color, form, and size concepts by rhesus monkeys, 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 38-42.—5 male 
rhesus monkeys were extensively trained on prelim- 
inary problems involving 125 stimulus blocks that 
comprised all possible combinations of 5 sizes, 5 
forms, and 5 colors. The same stimuli were then used 
in a series of 30 concept-attainment problems in which 
each of the 15 attributes served twice as the concept 
to be attained. Insoluble pseudoproblems were inter- 
spersed to assess the chance level of success under the 
conditions of the experiment. In a series of extended 
problems concept attainment was clearly demon- 
strated.—J. M. Havlena. 

6128. Thompson, W. L. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Agonistic behavior in the house finch: I. 
Annual cycle and display patterns. Condor, 1960, 
62(4), 245-271.—Loose winter aggregations of house 
finches (Carpodacus mexicanus) begin to break up in 
the Berkeley area in February and March when the 
males begin to become established in their breeding 
area and begin to sing. Nesting may occur from 
April into early June. The aggressive behavior of 
wild birds reaches a peak during early spring when 
pairs are forming. Males defend the area around a 
female, as well as a space around the nest; but there 
seem to be no well-defined territorial boundaries 
which are strongly defended. The average size of the 
territories observed was 642 square feet. Hostile be- 
havior includes supplanting attack, head-forward dis- 
play, and actual combat. Other displays are a crouch- 
ing fright response and a stiff-legged, erect fear 
posture; ruffling of the plumage or extension of one 
or both wings during motivational conflict; and the 
sexually motivated male display toward females.— 
Biological. Abstracts. 

6129. Thompson, W. L. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Agonistic behavior in the house finch: п. 
Factors in aggressiveness and sociality. Condor, 
1960, 62( 5), 378-402. Experiments with caged house 
finches indicate that the incidence of aggressive be- 
havior increases when the space available to each bird 
is strongly decreased. Peaks of aggressiveness © 
birds kept in a constant space occur in late fall, early 
spring, and early summer. The increase in total ag- 
gressiveness of the group during the breeding season 
is due to an increase in the aggressiveness of a few 
individuals rather than of the group as а whole. 
There is a well-defined social hierarchy in captive 
flocks of house finches, and a definite pattern of male 


or female dominance over the opposite sex exists a 
certain times of the year. The latter was not d 


however, among wild birds at a feeding station. 
eral features of the house finch display repertoire ап 
territorial behavior may be related to the semicolonia 
nesting habits of the species.—Biological Absiracts. 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


6130. Bin’, V. (Moscow State U., USSR) Viii- 
anie épilepticheskikh pripadkov, vyzvannykh md 
kovym razdrazhitelem, na slozhnye uslovnye T d 
fleksy u krys. [Influence of epileptic seizures, caused 
by auditory stimulation, on complex conditioned те 
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flexes in rats.] Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
144-152.—In experiments performed on 11 white rats 
with previously elaborated conditioned reflexes it was 
found that a strong auditory stimulus does not affect 
conditioned-reflex activity in "insensitive" rats but 
that it brings about considerable changes in the con- 
ditioned reflexes of "sensitive" rats, particularly in 
those which react to the sound of a bell with epileptic 
seizure. Epileptic seizures exercise a much greater 
influence on the dynamics of conditioned reflexes to 
sound than to light. After epileptic seizures disturb- 
ances of conditioned reflexes to sound persist for 21— 
27 days.—I. D. London. 

6131. Lachman, S. J. A coercive thermal stim- 
ulus and an observation on convulsive behavior. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 251-254.—“A relatively novel 
and convenient device for administering a coercive 
thermal stimulus or ‘hot foot’ (a temperature of about 
55° C) in a modified jumping-stand discrimination 
situation is described. . . . An instance of convulsive 
behavior in the coercive thermal stimulus situation in 
the absence of apparent conflict and without evidences 
of middle ear infection or obvious auditory stimula- 
tion supports the hypothesis that convulsion-inducing 
stimuli cannot be narrowly circumscribed."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


6132. Lius, L. [Liis, L.] (Humboldt U., Berlin, 
East Germany) K voprosu o vozniknovenii nevro- 
zov u laboratornykh zhivotnykh pri vyrabotke 
oboronitel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov. [On the ap- 
pearance of neuroses in laboratory animals with 
elaboration of conditioned defensive reflexes.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 138-143.—Experi- 
ments carried out on 18 rats and 12 guinea pigs dem- 
onstrate that when elaborating conditioned defensive 
тейехев neurotic symptoms can be avoided with 
proper choice of experimental conditions. Defensive 
conditioning undertaken with restraint of movement 
may lead to experimental neurosis—I. D. London. 
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6133, Crow, L. D., & Crow, Alice. (Brooklyn 
Coll.) Readings in child and adolescent psychol- 
ogy. New York: Longmans, Green, 1961. xii, 592 p. 
—82 selections arranged in 15 chapters on the follow- 
ing topics: study approaches, biological and cultural 
factors, child development, adolescent development, 
motor development, social relationships, intelligence 
and aptitude, emotions, interests and attitudes, dynam- 
ics of behavior, learning, personality and the self, 
character formation and psychosexual behavior, par- 
ent-child adjustment, and adjustment toward mental 
health.—C, T. Morgan. 

6134. Mussen, Paul Н. (Ed) (U. California) 
Handbook of research methods in child develop- 
ment. New York: Wiley, 1960. 1061 p. $14.25— 
The first designed to give a broad coverage of те- 
Search methodology in child development, this hand- 

Ook considers: the areas of biological growth and 
development; cognitive processes in perception, learn- 
ing, thinking, and language; personality development; 
and the child's social behavior and environment. Re- 
Search work and findings are cited and explained only 
to illustrate research methods. The contributors, each 
ап authority in child development, are A. L. Baldwin, 

. Kessen, Н. F. Wright, S. W. Bijou, D. M. Baer, 
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H. V. Meredith, I. G. Macy, H. J. Kelly, A, H, 
Reisen, E. J. Gibson, V. Olum, C. C. Spiker, B. In- 
helder, B. Matalon, A. Anastasi, O. C. Irwin, J. 
Berko, R. Brown, L. J. Yarrow, W. E. Henry, M. R. 
Yarrow, D. R. Miller, U. Bronfenbrenner, H. N. 
Ricciuti, G. G. Thompson, W. W. Lambert, J. W. M. 
Whiting, B. B. Whiting, L. W. Hoffman, and R. Lip- 
pitt.—J. S. Lockard. 

6135. Neill, A. S. Summerhill: A radical ap- 
proach to child rearing. New York: Hart, 1960. 
392 p. $5.75.—This is a story of a modern school— 
Summerhill. . . . situated in Suffolk, England.” The 
author holds “that the aim of life is to find happiness, 
which means to find interest. Education should be а 
preparation for life. Our culture has not been very 
successful" Summerhill education and standard ed- 
ucation are compared. Several chapters on child- 
rearing discuss “The Unfree Child,” “The Free 
Child,” emotions, behavior problems, rewards and 
punishments, routine matters, and attitudes toward 
sex, Specific questions about Summerhill and its 
approach are answered in the final chapter.—IV. А. 
Koppe. 

(See also Abstracts 5496, 7145) 


INFANCY 


6136. Klein, Melanie. Über das Seelenleben des 
Kleinkindes. [The emotional life of the infant.] 
Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 284-314.—German transla- 
tion of Chapter 6 of Developments in Psychoanalysis. 
London, England: Hogarth, 1952.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstracts 6288, 6369) 


CHILDHOOD 


6137. Antonitis, Joseph J., & Barnes, Gerald W. 
(U. Maine) Group operant behavior: An exten- 
sion of individual research methodology to a real- 
life situation. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 95-111.— 
Free operant behavior (lever pressing) of groups of 
preschool children was studied in the uncontrolled 
environment of a nursery school. 2 independent, 
fairly stable groups of children yielded declining 
operant level curves similar to those observed in 
laboratory tests of single Ss. Onset or termination 
of a spot of dim light had a powerful reinforcing effect 
on the lever-pressing behavior of the groups, the effect 
diminishing with successive days. When pictorial 
stimuli were added, onset of light was more reinforc- 
ing than was termination. Associative imitative be- 
havior was observed consistently in both groups.— 
J. М. Stephens. 

6138. Arnon, Yosef. Hahorim kegorem mehan- 
ekh. [Parents as an educational factor in the kib- 
butz.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 98-101, 111.—This problem 
is analyzed from the following stand-points: the 
child's mental health within his family as a sympathiz- 
ing climate; nature and nurture in some mental traits, 
particularly in common education; the parents’ posi- 
tion in the child's emotional world. Critical remarks 
on Melford Spiro's study on “Children of the Kib- 
butz" are added.—H. Ormian. 

6139. Atkinson, R. C., Sommer, б. R., & Ster- 
man, M. B. Decision making by children as a 
function of amount of reinforcement. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, б, 229-306.—"This study examined the 
effect of varying amounts of ‘verbal’ reinforcement in 
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a situation involving predictions by 63 fifth and sixth 
grade children of a binary sequence of events. The 
analysis of data is in terms of a linear stochastic learn- 
ing model, There was good agreement between the- 
oretical and observed values on asymptotic response 
probabilities, in fact, learning parameters characteriz- 
ing amount of reinforcement were remarkably stable 
for different reinforcement schedules. However, an 
analysis of the sequential data indicated difficulties 
with the model."—C. Н. Ammons. 

6140. Bereiter, Carl. (U. Wisconsin) Fluency 
abilities in preschool children. J. genet. Psychol., 
1961, 98, 47-48.—Using data from an earlier study by 
Gewirtz, a factor analysis was made of 9 fluency tests 
and a vocabulary test given to 38 preschool children. 
3 oblique factors were obtained and identified as gen- 
eral verbal ability, verbal fluency, and ideational flu- 
ency. The similarity of these factors to ones obtained 
with older Ss suggests that verbal fluency abilities are 
well-defined at an early age.—Author abstract. 


6141. Breckenbridge, Marian E. (Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich.) Food attitudes of five-to- 
twelve-year-old children. J. Amer. Diet. Ass., 1959, 
35, 704-709.—51 children reported likes and dislikes 
among a group of 25 foods prior to and following a 
5-week camping experience. The general pattern of 
food preferences in this age range, not previously in- 
vestigated, was in close agreement with earlier stud- 
ies. Changes during the 5-week period were un- 
systematic and relatively negligible. Of particular 
interest was a comparison of attitudes between parents 
and children which revealed appreciably greater fam- 
ily consistency in dislikes than in preferences. The 
author suggested a need for further development in 
food attitude methodology and in the study of the 
dynamics of changing food habits —T. Millon. 


6142. Durkin, Dolores. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The specificity of children’s moral judgments. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 3-13.—4 story-situations, 
depicting various behaviors, were presented to 101 Ss 
of 3 different age-groups; each, in turn, was ques- 
tioned about them. Their responses, and the reasons 
they gave for them, were then examined in detail. 
This analysis showed that: (a) the group’s responses 
to the 4 stories were, with 1 exception, significantly 
different in kind; (b) individuals’ responses were 
consistently independent of each other; (c) some 
reasons given by Ss for their responses were found 
to alter the apparent nature of such responses; (d) 
reasons given by Ss for their responses also suggested 
the possibility that a definition of reciprocity as being 
a return of identical behavior is too narrow in that it 
fails to include the more subtle forms of reciprocity — 
E. Y. Beeman. 


6143. Elkind, David. (Wheaton Coll) The de- 
velopment of quantitative thinking: А systematic 
replication of Piaget's studies. J. genet. Psychol., 
1961, 98, 37-46.—80 children were divided into 3 age 
groups (4, 5, 6—7) and tested on 3 types of material 
for 3 types of quantity. Analysis of variance showed 
that success in comparing quantities varied signifi- 
cantly with age, type of quantity, and type of material. 
There was substantial correlation between types of 
material Correlations of comparison scores and 
WISC scores were positive, generally low, and some- 
times significant. The results were in close agree- 
ment with Piaget's finding that success in comparing 
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quantity developed in 3 age related, hierarchically 
ordered, stages. Piaget's theories are briefly pre- 
sented.—J. M. Stephens. 

6144. Gardner, D. Bruce; Pease, Damaris, & 
Hawkes, Glenn R. (Iowa State U.) Responses of 
two-year-old children to controlled stress situa- 
tions. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 29-35.—2 stress 
situations, one involving social interaction and the 
other emphasizing object relations, were presented to 
3 groups of 24-month-old Ss (total N = 63). The 
groups differed with respect to continuity of previous 
mothering experiences and with respect to the fact of 
adoption. Results showed that the groups could not 
be differentiated by type of reaction, degree of per- 
sistence, or degree of constructiveness of behavior in 
response to the stress situations—Author abstract. 

6145. Geber, M. Problémes posés par le dével- 
oppement du jeune enfant africain en fonction de 
son milieu social. [Problems raised in the develop- 
ment of the young African child due to his social 
surroundings] Travail hum., 1960, 23, 97-111.—A 
longitudinal study was done with young black chil- 
dren, some raised in a traditional and some in a 
Europeanized environment. It was found that over 
the first 2 years those in the more native environment 
were well ahead, as they were supervised and closely 
associated with the mother. Later, however, those in 
the European environment caught up and went ahead. 
—R. W. Husband. 

6146. Ghent, Lila, & Bernstein, Lilly. (George 
Washington U.) Influence of the orientation of 
geometric forms on their recognition by children. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 95-101.—40 preschool 
Ss were presented with simple geometric forms elicit- 
ing strong preferences for orientation by tachisto- 
scope. Right-side-up forms were recognized signifi- 
cantly more frequently than upside-down forms. The 
implications of the results for prevailing theories of 
form perception are discussed—W. B. Essman. 

6147. Gollin, E. S. (Queens Coll)  Tactual 
form discrimination: Developmental differences In 
the effects of training under conditions of spatial 
interference. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 131-140.—7 year- 
olds, 10 year-olds, and adults were trained on a tactual 
form discrimination task. Forms were constructed 0 
raised tacks. 1 week later Ss were tested on the same 
forms with discriminably larger "interferent" tacks 
Scattered about the forms. Ss were instructed to dis- 
regard the larger tacks. The 2 older groups achieved 
significantly higher discrimination scores on the inter- 
ferent task than did their controls who had not re- 
ceived preliminary training. In contrast, the younger 
group did not differ significantly from its control. In 
another experiment 7-8-year-old boys were trained on 
the noninterferent task and another group of the same 
age was trained on the interferent task. The proce: 
dure was replicated with 2 groups of 9-10-year-ol 
boys. The older boys showed statistically significant 
increases in performance scores on both tasks while 
the younger boys improved significantly only оп е 
noninterferent task. Over 6 training trials they 
showed no improvement in discrimination score on 
the task containing the interferent tacks.— Author 
abstract. 

6148. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita) Infant 
speech: Effect of systematic reading of stories: 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 187-190.—24 children 
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between 13 mo. and 30 mo. of age were compared to 
a control group of 10 children of the same ages, dur- 
ing which time books were furnished weekly and a 
regimen of reading was prescribed for the children in 
the experimental group. Spontaneous vocalization of 
each of the 34 children was recorded by paper and 
pencil in home visits during each 2 mo. period. Little 
difference was found between groups in mean scores 
for phoneme frequency until about the 17th mo., and 
{тот then on the difference increased consistently 
with the experimental group having higher scores 
than the controls.—M. F. Palmer. 


6149. Iscoe, L, & Hodgden, L. Use of the sim- 
ulated group technique with children. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 175-178.—“A series of estimates of the 
number of metronome clicks heard were given by 19 
children ranging in age from 5 to 12 yr. (average age 
of 9 yr.) before and after hearing the tape-recorded 
estimates of other children. Ss were found to be 
markedly influenced by deviant judgments of other 
children. The feasibility of using a simulated group 
technique in experimentation with children was dem- 
onstrated."—C. H. Ammons. 


6150. Jarvis, Vivian. (89 S. Ocean Ave., Free- 
port, N. Y.) Klinische Beobachtungen über das 
visuelle Problem bei Lesestórungen. [Clinical ob- 
servations on the visual problem in reading disturb- 
ances.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 204-220.—Reading 
problems are more likely to be related to affective 
meanings bound up with "looking" than to habits of 
vision. Clinical experience with child problem read- 
ers show 3 characteristic features: avoidance of look- 
ing, problems with aggression, and faulty identifica- 
tions. Such readers avoid "active looking" because 
of underlying guilt, defensively accepting a “cas- 
trated” position. In this context it is desirable to be 
careful about the way in which visual materials are 
used in reading courses.—E. W. Eng. 


6151. Josephina. (Boston Coll) A study of 
Some religious terms for six-year old children. 
Relig. Educ., 1961, 56, 24-25.—From 10 basal sets of 
readers, 60 religious words that appeared most fre- 
quently were selected. 4 pictures were given for each 
word, one of which answered the questions that were 
given orally by the teacher to groups of 8-10 pupils. 
The total group was 160. The data indicate that first 
graders have a fairly well developed background of 
religious concepts.—G. K. Morlan. 


6152. Kaartinen, Antti. Drawings of girls and 
boys as indicators of the differentiation of sex 
roles in school age. Acta Acad. Paedag. Jyvasky- 
laensis, 1960, No. 20, 25-33.—The Wartegg Drawing 
Completion Test and the Draw-a-Person Test were 
Used in the attempt to determine (a) to what extent 
drawings of boys and girls differ as their age in- 
creases, (b) the course of this differentiation, and 
(c) what differences exist between the sexes. Graphic 
feminine and masculine categories were considered. 

here were no significant correlations between the 2 
Sets of test scores; thus, the 2 tests measure different 
aspects of the development of the sexes. Skill, as 
expected, influenced the results; but so also did age— 

-I. Jacobsen. 


6153. Kaartinen, Antti. Relations between 


drawing variables dependent on sex and personal- 
ity traits. Acta Acad. Paedag. Jyvaskylaensis, 1960, 
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No. 20, 34-43.—258 girls and 231 boys from rural 
environments were Ss in this investigation which in- 
cluded M-F interest questionnaires, sociometric rat- 
ings, and teacher ratings correlated with the Draw-a- 
Person Test and the Wartegg Drawing Completion 
Test. The M-F scores in the drawing tests showed no 
high correlation with the M-F preference scale, How- 
ever, the “masculinity” of the boys’ drawings and re- 
sults of the ratings were discernibly different. Similar 
differences, though less marked, also existed for the 
girls.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


6154. Klausmeier, Herbert J. (U. Wisconsin) 
Identifying children through measurement. Ed- 
ucation, 1959, 80, 167-171.—By means of 17 separate 
measures, a longitudinal study was carried on for 3 
years with 20 boys and 20 girls each of lower, aver- 
age, and superior intelligence. Detailed analyses are 
given. The following clusters of measures correlate 
positively and significantly with each other: (a) 
height, weight, strength of grip, and carpal age; (b) 
strength of grip, IQ, reading achievement, arithmetic 
achievement, and language achievement; (c) emo- 
tional adjustment, achievement in relation to capacity, 
and integration of self-concept; and (d) expression of 
emotion, pattern of emotional behavior, and the child's 
estimate of his own abilities. Average age at begin- 
ning of the study was 101 months.—5. M. Amatora. 


6155. Manas, Leo. (Illinois Coll. Optometry, 
Chicago) Spontaneous drawing as a visual diag- 
nostic aid. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 186-200.— 
“From the spontaneous drawings made by young chil- 
dren the author obtains visual clues as to (1) the 
organization of the child's visual world. (2) the 
quality of the child's hand and eye coordination (3) 
the child's visual directionality and (4) the postural 
misalignments and working distance that may provide 
information as to possible future refractive changes." 
—Author summary. 


6156. Marshak, Marianne. (922 Manning Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) A method for evaluating 
child-parent interaction under controlled condi- 
tions. J. genet. Psychol, 1960, 97, 3-22.—Sound 
recordings, motion pictures, and observational records 
are obtained in the home while parents and children 
carry out standard tasks. The parent follows a 
printed guide in carrying out his own tasks and in 
directing tasks which the child carries out. The 
parent, for instance, may be required to build a pre- 
scribed block tower and then: (Situation 1) ma 
merely ask the child to build а tower or (Situation 2 
may ask the child to build a tower "like mine.” Рег- 
formance yields information about the child’s imita- 
tion and identification and the parent's attitude, con- 
trol, and reaction to the child’s maturity.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


6157. Matsumoto, Misao, & Smith, Henrietta T. 
(Vassar Coll.) Japanese and American children's 
perception of parents. J. genet, Psychol., 1961, 98, 
83-88.—50 Japanese and 15 American children in the 
5th and 6th grades answered questionnaires designed 
to elicit their perceptions of their parents in various 
roles. There was greater psychological distance be- 
tween parents and children, as well as clearer differ- 
entiation between maternal and paternal roles, in 
Japan than in America. Possible cultural influences 
are briefly discussed.—H. T. Smith. 
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6158. Nummenmaa, Tapio. The effect and 
transfer of sensory training to the threshold of 
size discrimination: An experimental study of the 
Montessori method. Acta Acad. Paedag. Jyvasky- 
laensis, 1960, No. 20, 59-67.—Kindergarten pupils 
were Ss in this experimental study of the Montessori 
(sensory training) method. Size discrimination was 
employed to determine any transfer effect from one 
task to another. Results indicate improvement with 
practice but no transfer effect.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


6159. Phatak, P. (Maharajah Sayajirao U. 
Baroda, India) Research in child psychology. 7: 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 17-18, 273-27 5.—Psy- 
chological undertakings in India are greatly influ- 
enced by those in the United States. Child psychol- 
ogy is no exception. Following a visit to the United 
States the author's impressions are: "Research in 
child psychology has gained a definite status" in the 
United States. The "increasing significance of co- 
operative research projects is easily noted." Medical 
and other natural sciences are becoming more and 
more involved. Longitudinal studies are gaining 
prominence. In sum: the trend in the United States 
“is to plan longitudinal projects . . . in cooperation 
with allied disciplines."—D. Lebo. 


6160, Phillips, Richard H. (State U. New York) 
The nature and function of children's formal 
games. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 200-207.— 
"Children of similar ages share problems in regard to 
the anxiety associated with the inability to master 
specific situations. In an attempt to solve these prob- 
lems, they collaborate in playing specific games which 
in a symbolic way master anxiety, at the same time 
keeping it out of awareness.”—L. N. Solomon. 


6161. Ringness, T. A. (U. Wisconsin) Self con- 
cept of children of low, average, and high intelli- 
gence. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 453-461.—In 
order to determine whether differences in intelligence 
among groups of children would be accompanied by 
differences in reality of the self-estimate, 20 boys and 
20 girls of WISC IQ between 50 and 80, and 20 boys 
and 20 girls of WISC IQ between 90 and 110, and 20 
boys and 20 girls of WISC IQ of 120 or above were 
studied. The following conclusions were drawn: (a) 
mentally retarded children more generally tend to 
overestimate success than average or bright children ; 
(b) bright children tend to rate themselves most 
highly, retarded and average children following in 
that order; (c) mentally retarded children have less 
realistic self-concepts than bright or average children; 
(d) the self-estimate varies not only with the child, 
but with intelligence, sex, and situation; (e) self- 
ratings of mentally retarded children are less reliable 
gn those of average or bright children.—V. Staudt 

exton. 


6162. Robinson, J. Franklin; Vitale, Louis J., 
& Nitsche, Carl J. (Children's Service Center 
Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) Behavioral 
categories of childhood. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 
117, 806-810.—"Five descriptive categories of be- 
havior in childhood have been outlined. These cat- 
egories have proven useful in intra-staff communica- 
tion, and in the organization of work with parents. 
These or other groupings of symptoms or behavioral 
features may lead to the recognition of clinical condi- 
tions, which can achieve general recognition or ac- 
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ceptance leading toward a practical classification of 
childhood disorders."—N. H. Pronko. 

6163. Rothman, Esther P. (Board Education 
NYC) Some aspects of the relationship between 
perception and motility in children. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1961, 63, 67-102.—Ss were 4 groups of boys 
matched for age and intelligence and representing dif- 
ferent degrees of motility patterns: (a) schizophrenic 
whirlers, (b) schizophrenic nonwhirlers, (c) normal 
controls, and (d) a poliomyelitis group. These groups 
were given visual and tactual tests of figure-ground 
discrimination and of perception of form. On the 
visual tests, significant differences existed on the 
motility variable but not on the schizophrenic variable, 
Neither main variable was significant on the tactual 
tests, but schizophrenic nonwhirlers were significantly 
inferior to all other groups in tactual perception of 
form. There was a general lack of correlation be- 
tween tests. Implications for theories of perception 
and personality are discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 

6164. Russell, David Н. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Contributions of reading to personal devel- 
opment. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1960, 61, 435-442.— 
Children read at 4 levels, viz., word-calling, getting 
literal meanings, interpretation, and experiencing and 
being affected.—H. K. Moore. 

6165. Schramm, Wilbur; Lyle, Jack, & Parker, 
Edwin B. (Stanford U.) Patterns in children's 
reading of newspapers. Journalism Quart., 1960, 
37, 35-40.—"The newspaper is the last of the great 
media to which the child is introduced." By age 3, 
33% view TV and 50% listen to books read to them. 
“Tt is not until the age of 7 that any substantial 
number of children read the newspaper. . . . First 
attention is to comics, with more rounded newspaper 
readership beginning at about the eighth-grade level. 
. . . Sports become very important to boys, and col- 
umns to girls, . . . Brighter students are much more 
likely to read the newspaper than are slow ones,’ — 
D. E. Meister. 

6166. Schürer, M. (ZDD_ Jihlava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Psychologická problematika záchytného 
dětského domova. [Psychological problems of pre- 
custodial childrens’ homes.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 
1960, 4, 1-12.— The article describes the work of à 
psychologist in precustodial diagnostic institutions for 
maladapted children aged 6-14 years. (26 ref., Rus- 
sian & English summaries)—V. Břicháček. 

6167. Smedslund, J. Transitivity of preference 
patterns as seen by pre-school children. Scand. J. 
Psychol, 1960, 1, 49—54.—40 5-7-year-old children 
were asked to predict the choice of a boy oF girl 
between objects A and C, after they had been shown 
that the boy (girl) preferred A to B and B 0. 
The results show an almost complete absence of ability 
to perform the required transitive inference. The 
children's predictions were heavily influenced by their 
own preferences (“egocentrism”) and by all kinds 0 
irrelevant perceptual features of the situation. ur- 
thermore, the children's own preferences Were re- 
quently nontransitive, i.e., of the type A > BB 
C>A (> = preferred to). The findings аге inter- 
preted within the theoretical framework of Piaget- 
Journal abstract. h 

6168. Smilansky, Moshe. (Ed.) Child and YO d 
welfare in Israel. Jerusalem, Israel: Henrietta pent 
Institute Child & Youth Welfare, 1960. 334 P. 
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“This book consists of chapters on a variety of sub- 
jects covering the field of child care in Israel.” It is 
“an entirely new Guide” instead of the 1950 edition 
of Child Care in Israel (see 25: 5196). After an 
introduction on “Some Aspects of the Sociological 
Background,” activities are described and evaluated in 
the following fields on the basis of the Israel demo- 
graphic structure: health services; all fields of educa- 
tion (of Jews and Arabs) ; vocational guidance; child 
care; delinquency; child legislation; and training of 
educational, social, health, and psychological staff.— 
Н. Ormian. 

6169. Spionek, Halina. Czynniki warunkujac 
rozwój orientacji dziecka w prawej i lewej stronie 
własnego ciała. [Factors conditioning the develop- 
ment of the child's awareness of the right and left 
side of his body.] Psychol. Wych., 1960, 3, 167-176. 
—Review of the literature concerning the development 
of the child's awareness of the right and left side of 
his body. (38 ref.) —H. Kaczkowski. 

6170. Tapia, F., Jekel, J., & Domke, Herbert К. 
(St. Louis County Health Dept, Mo.) Enuresis: 
An emotional symptom? J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
130, 61-66.—Enuretic children, located from among 
a group of 830 white families, were also rated by their 
teachers for general adjustment. Results showed 
enough lack of corroboration of a relation between 
enuresis and mental adjustment "to justify the re- 
questioning of the traditional contention that enuresis 
is an emotional symptom."—N. Н. Pronko. 


6171. Thomas, Alexander; Birch, Herbert G., 
Chess, Stella, & Robbins, Lillian C. (New York U. 
School Medicine) _ Individuality in responses of 
children to similar environmental situations. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 798-803.— “The present 
report seeks to re-examine the question of the effects 
of important socialization experiences in early child- 
hood on a population of 110 normal children whose 
development has been followed continuously from the 
first months of life. It therefore involves an ongoing 
and anterospective study in which the totality of be- 
haviors preceding, surrounding and following such 
presumably significant experiences as weaning, toilet- 
training, the return of the mother to work, and the 
birth of a younger sibling, are available for analysis.” 
Results indicate a general absence of a traumatizing 
effect of any specific parental practice in the child’s 
training as implied by certain kinds of “incorrect 
theory."—N. Н. Pronko. 


6172. Wolff, P. Н. The developmental psychol- 
ogies of Jean Piaget and psychoanalysis. Psychol. 
Issues, 1960, 2(1, Whole No. 5), 181 p.—After a 
historical survey of Piaget’s investigations and gen- 
eral theory, his specific theory of sensorimotor devel- 
opment is presented in 6 stages and comparisons are 
made at each stage with psychoanalysis. To link the 
Motivational concepts of both theories, one should 
assume: (a) that all behavior is codetermined by long 
range and short range forces, (b) that there are 
inborn and partially differentiated behavior patterns 
Which may be activated by long range and/or short 
Tange forces, and (c) that there is an average ex- 
Pectable environment populated with human beings 
and with inanimate objects. The findings of Piaget's 
Sensorimotor theory are relevant for psychoanalytic 
theory. Important problems in development may 
Solved by direct observation and experimentation рго- 
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vided that the findings are interpreted in the light of 
a theory whose basic premises are compatible with 
those of psychoanalysis.—D. Prager. 

6173. Zucchi, Mario. Ricerche tachistoscopiche 
sulla percezione ambigua del bambino. [Tachisto- 
scopic research about perception of ambiguous stimuli 
in the child.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 
21, 183-208.—Until 4 years children perseverate in 
their perceptions. From 4 to 7-8 years perception is 
closely related to imagery. The perception of older 
children follows the cycles found in adults—L. 
L'Abate. 


(See also Abstracts 5440, 5530, 5980, 6273, 6274, 
6307, 6344, 6360, 6615, 6697, 6926) 


Learning 


6174. Bijou, S. W., & Oblinger, B. Responses 
of normal and retarded children as a function of 
the experimental situation. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
447-454.—"This study was concerned with evaluating 
four groups of children (Ns = 18, 14, 29, 46) on the 
differential reinforcing effect of an experimental sit- 
uation, ie, that part of the experimental situation 
which is kept constant for all Ss. . . . The measure 
of the reinforcing value of the situation was the num- 
ber of responses in a restrictive operant situation, . . . 
[S] was asked to drop a ball into a hole in an appara- 
tus box and was told that he could do it as many times 
as he liked. . . . Children from the university labora- 
tory school made the fewest responses, those from the 
school for the retarded the most. Older retarded chil- 
dren made more responses than the younger, and girls 
more than boys. An analysis was made of possible 
antecedents in terms of histories of physical and social 
deprivations, previous experiences with adults, and 
the school situation from which removed at the time 
of the study."—C. H. Ammons. 


6175. Crandall, Vaughn, J., & Rabson, Alice. 
Fels Research Inst., Yellow Springs, O.) Chil- 
ren’s repetition choices in an intellectual achieve- 

ment situation following success and failure. in 
genet, Psychol., 1960, 97, 161-168.—The age differ-. 
ences in reaction to success or failure were similar to, 
though less pronounced than, those found by Rosen- 
zweig. No sex differences were found in nursery 
school; but by the early school grades boys preferred 
returning to and attempting to master previously 
failed tasks, whereas girls repeated previously suc- 
cessful experiences. By the early school grade, boys 
were less dependent on peers and adults for help and 
approval than were girls. Boys were also less ready 
to withdraw from threatening situations.—C. 
Morgan. 

6176. Hockman, C. H., & Lipsitt, L. P. Brown 
U.) Delay-of-reward gradients in discrimination 
learning with children for two levels of difficulty. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 24-2760 school 
children were divided into 2 groups. One group was 
required to learn a 2-stimulus discrimination problem 
and the other group a 3-stimulus problem, The re- 
sults showed that under similar learning conditions, 
children have greater difficulty in learning a 3-stim- 
ulus discrimination than a 2-stimulus problem. In- 
creasing delays of reward were also found to have a 
deleterious effect on discrimination learning and this 
effect was greater for more difficult learning problems. 
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The findings were interpreted in terms of an associa- 
tional theoretical framework.—J. M. Havlena. 

6177. Meade, R. D., & Peterson, M. Goal attrac- 
tiveness as affected by probability of attainment. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 235-238.—"Fifth and sixth 
grade children (N — 80) indicated their preference 
between goals whose chance probabilities of attain- 
ment differed. Another group (N — 100) indicated 
which of two goals, whose probability of attainment 
differed, they would try to win first. Ss generally 
preferred and attempted to win first the goals whose 
probability of attainment was greater. As the prob- 
ability of attainment discrepancy between two goals 
increased, more Ss were attracted to the more prob- 
able goal."—C. H. Ammons. 

6178. Pumroy, Donald K., & Pumroy, Shirley S. 
(U. Washington) Effect of amount and percentage 
ОЁ reinforcement on resistance to extinction in 
preschool children. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 55— 
62.—Ss were 48 nursery school children. The experi- 
mental apparatus consisted of a plywood box with 2 
holes in the front. The child dropped a ball in the 
upper hole, which was held inside the box for 4 
seconds, then released to roll out the bottom hole. 
The Ist section of the study varied number of rein- 
forcements, 1, 3, 5, or 7; the 2nd section varied per- 
centage of reinforcement, 1676, 33%, 50, and 100%. 
2 minute extinction periods were given after each 
level of reinforcement. In each part of the study 6 
Latin Squares were used, representing all 24 permuta- 
tions of the 4 amounts of reinforcement, Each square 
was replicated once. There was a significant positive 
relationship between number of responses and amount 
of reinforcement. Significantly fewer responses oc- 
curred during the Ist extinction period than in the 
other 3. Number of responses decreased significantly 
with decreasing percent of reinforcement. In this 
section fewer responses were made in successive ex- 
tinction periods.—E. Y. Beeman. 


6179. Robinson, Nancy ,M., & Robinson, Н. B. 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.) А method for the study of 
instrumental avoidance conditioning with young 
children. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 20-23. 
—A methodology was developed for the investigation 
of instrumental avoidance conditioning in children. 
Sample findings with 17 nursery school children 
showed that a loud, high-frequency, pure tone inter- 
rupting the playing of children's records is an effec- 
tive stimulus. Children given initial experience with 
the distinctive stimulus (lights) without the aversive 
stimulus (tone interrupting records) in a session 
analogous to the adaptation period frequently em- 
ployed in animal studies took longer to learn the re- 
sponse and extinguished more rapidly than did those 
who had no such experience.—J. M. Havlena. 


6180. Shimmel, Gilbert M. (Stanford U.) The 
effect of encephalitis on learning ability of school- 
age children. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 116-119. 
—The test scores of 31 children, varying in age at 
onset of the disease from 6 to 12 years, earned before 
and after illness were analyzed (test names were not 
specified). Control children were matched on school, 
sex, race, СА, socioeconomic class, and predisease IQ. 
The E children lost 6.8 IQ points (p .01). Losses 
were greater for: children (12) having the St. Louis 
type than for those (19) having the Western Equine 
type; for girls than for boys; and for younger children 
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(9.7) than for those over 10 (3.5). Achievement test 
performance dropped И to % school year below grade 
level, whereas control groups gained about % year 
above grade level. 2-year post-disease IQ data 
(N = 23) were 5.6 points below the average for the 
controls (p .02). "There is evidence that the en- 
cephalitic student will still be able to do a satisfactory 
level of school work," though.—T. E. Newland. 

6181. Solley, Charles M., & Engel, Mary. (Men- 
ninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Perceptual autism in 
children: The effects of reward, punishment, and 
neutral conditions upon perceptual learning. J, 
genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 77-91.—“. . . young chil- 
dren organize the perceptual field so that rewarded 
percepts stand out over either neutral or punished 
aspects of the field and that neutral percepts stand out 
over punished aspects. . . . [As youngsters mature, 
the] punished percept seems to attract attention,"— 
C. T. Morgan. 


6182. Vurpillot, Éliane. Étude génétique sur la 
formation d'un concept: Role des données percep- 
tives. [Genetic study on the formation of a concept: 
Role of the perceptive data.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 
5, 135-152.—50 boys and 50 girls equally divided 
among 5 age groups of 5, 7, 9, 12, and 15 years were 
asked to place 24 test figures into a classification of 
P or Not-P. The test figures contained various com- 
binations of a large triangle, small triangle, square, 
6 circles, and 15 circles. They were shown 3 standard 
figures all with the large triangle. There was an 
increase with age in ability to make the differentiation 
and to eliminate the small triangle as a criterion. 
Some sex differences were noted.—C. J. Adkins. 


6183. White, J. G. Walton’s Modified Word- 
Learning Test with children. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1959, 32, 221-225.—"(1) Age and intelligence were 
shown to have no effect on the learning test scores 0) 
children. Vocabulary level, on the other hand, was 
shown to exert a significant influence on these scores. 
(2) The fact that no normal child, nor any child 
referred on account of a behaviour disorder to a psy- 
chiatrist, obtained a score above 25 supports Walton s 
choice of that score as a suitable cut-off point. 
Brain-damaged children suffering predominantly from 
spastic quadriplegia and attendant learning difficulties 
can learn as well on Walton’s test as normal children, 
although it should, perhaps, be noted that the only 
children who failed to learn, or who obtained abnor- 
mally high scores, were eight brain-damaged children 
and one mentally deficient child.” —C. L. Winder. 

(See also Abstract 5765) 
Abilities 

6184. de Sanctis, C. Retardation et accélération. 
[Retardation and acceleration.] Acta paedopsychiat., 
1960, 27, 37-43, 49—52.— Less gifted children are more 
common than supposed. They are also slower Bre 
tellectual maturation. The gifted must be classine 
into the all-around superior, the partially talented AUR 
precocious, and the infant prodigies—the latter bn 
associated with personality peculiarities.—C. Rubi 
Rabson. 

6185. Durr, W. K. (Michigan State U.) b. 
acteristics of gifted children: Ten years 9 р al 
search. Gifted child Quart., 1960, 4, 75-80—Seve 


studies of the gifted child published since 1950 are 
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reviewed. The author discusses various definitions of 
“giftedness, the attitude of the gifted child toward 
"school, his academic achievement, his reading tastes, 
his physical development, his personal adjustment, 
and his social status. Differentiations within the 
gifted group are also made. (33 re£)—N. М. 
Chansky. 


— 6186. Glanz, Yosef. Mehkarav shel Piaget al 
— hahashiva hamitgabeshet. [Piagets studies оп 
-thinking.] Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 15-39.— Critical 
testing of Piaget's theory of children's intellectual 
development is based on S. Isaac's data as well as on 
the author's own studies. He examined (by Piaget's 
clinical method) the “realisme naive” and the develop- 
ment of the time concept in the kindergarten age. 
Although transductive reasoning prevails in early 
childhood, clear signs of deductive and inductive 
thinking appear in this stage of development. ( Eng- 
lish summary)—H. Ormian. 


6187. Goetzinger, Cornelius P. (Kansas U. Med- 
ical Center) A re-evaluation of the Heath Rail- 
walking Test. J. educ. Res., 1961, 54, 187-191.—90 
male and 90 female Ss, ranging from 8 to 16 years 
inclusive, were given the Heath Railwalking Test. 
There were no statistically significant differences be- 
tween the boys and the girls, and no relationship was 
observed between locomotor ability and mental age as 
measured by the Draw-A-Man Test—F. Goldsmith. 


6188. Harris, Dale B. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The development of potentiality. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1960, 61, 423-428.—Potentiality, or latent powers or 
abilities, is considered from the standpoint of develop- 
mental psychology. For practical reasons, assessment 
of possibilities for ultimate performance is done by 
testing. Necessary conditions for the existence of 
potentiality are genetic endowment, opportunity, ac- 
tive exploration of abilities, encouragement and guid- 
ance, an early start, and favorable personal character- 
istics—H. K. Moore. 


6189. Jenkin, Noél, & Feallock, Sally M. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) Developmental and intellectual 
processes in size-distance judgment. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 268-273.—4 groups of 20 Ss each 
(children, mentally retarded adolescents, normal ad- 
olescents, and adults) were asked to make size- 
Matches. The data was analyzed to determine 
whether “the correlation between age and judgment 
of size-distance [is] mediated by the growth of in- 
telligence, ог is... a developmental relationship 
independent of intelligence.” The results support the 
latter interpretation—R. H. Waters. 


6190, Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) А com- 
parative study of the verbal and performance abil- 
ity of monolingual and bilingual native born Jew- 
ish preschool children of traditional parentage. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 93-112.—The Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet, WISC, Raven, Progressive Coloured 
Matrices, and Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test were 
given to 58 Jewish boys and 59 Jewish girls aged 
in order to determine whether children at this 
age have higher verbal than performance abilities. 
The boys’ verbal scores were significantly higher 
than the performance scores. The girls, on the other 
hand, had higher performance than verbal scores" but 
E. difference was not statistically significant.—C. 

rgan, 
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6191. Raab, S., Deutsch, M., & Freedman, A. M. 
Perceptual shifting and set in normal school chil- 
dren of different reading achievement levels. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 187-192.—“Comparisons 
were made to test the relative ease with which 24 
normal school children of different reading achieve- 
ment levels could shift response from one sensory 
modality to another (light to sound). Intra-modal 
set formation was also compared. Results indicate 
that poor readers showed significantly greater diffi- 
culty in making a cross-modal shift than normal 
readers; both good and poor readers formed sets to 
light but formed no sets to sound.” —C. H. Ammons, 

6192. Smith, Dorothy B. & Roth, Robert M. 
(Hampton Inst, Va.) Problem-solving behavior 
of preschool children in a spontaneous setting. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 129-143.—Performance 
in spontaneous problem solving is more closely related 
to chronological age than to mental age. This sup- 
ports the hypothesis that performance on mental tests 
reflects an experiential factor rather than genuine 
differences in intellectual ability.—C. T. Morgan. 

6193. Wohlwill J. F. (Clark U.) A study of 
the development of the number concept by scal- 
ogram analysis. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 345- 
377.—The developmental sequence in the formation 
of the number concept in 4-7-year-old children was 
studied by means of the matching-from-sample tech- 
nique. Following training designed to induce a set 
to respond to the numerical correspondence between 
sample and choice stimuli, the S's ability to transfer 
this set to a set of problems in which this correspond- 
ence involved various degrees of symbolic mediation 
was determined. Scalogram analysis disclosed satis- 
factory scalability for this series of tests. The results 
point to at least 3 clearly definable stages: (a) number 
is discriminated perceptually; (b) mediating struc- 
tures representing individual cardinal numbers are 
formed; (c) number emerges as a superordinate con- 
cept, embodying an awareness of relationships among 
integers and of more complex properties of this di- 
mension.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5818, 6486) 


Personality 


6194. Angrilli, A. F. (Queens Coll., Flushing) 
The psychosexual identification of preschool boys. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 329-340.—This study in- 
vestigated the relationship between the degree of 
acceptance of masculine identification in a group of 
30 preschool boys and their parents' acceptance of 
their own respective sexual identification. Each boy 
and each parent was given 3 instruments including 
rating scales, interest inventories, and figure drawing 
tests. Each instrument provided a score on the mas- 
culinity-femininity continuum. The findings reveal 
fhat: (a) no significant relationship existed between 
the sexual identification patterns of the boys and the 
sexual identification patterns of their parents; (b) 
although boys fell at significantly different extremes 
of strong and weak acceptance of masculine identifica- 
tion, their parents could not be distinguished from 
each other nor from the general population insofar 
as their scores on these instruments were concerned ; 
and (c) psychosexual identification of parents is not 
directly related to the sychosexual identification of 
their preschool boys.—C. T. Morgan. 
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6195. Billaud, R. La bouderie: Essai psycho- 
clinique et psychopathologique. [Sulkiness: A 
psychoclinical and  psychopathological езѕау.] 
Encephale, 1960, 49, 243-273.—A phenomenological 
approach. Sulkiness is a type of oppositional be- 
havior found even in animals and year-old infants. 
The normal reactive type manifests itself in children 
of 3-4 years and in the prepubertal period as a transi- 
tional behavior between opposition and compensation. 
Pathological sulkiness can form an independent syn- 
drome or can be incorporated as a prepsychotic or 
preneurotic symptom. It is characteristic of schizoid 
processes. It can also serve as a symptom of an 
organic process, showing distinctive characteristics 
in intellectual deterioration. “Sulky behavior can 
always be characterized by the image of a string 
under tension which never breaks; for the subject 
does not want to break, but to disrupt its relation."— 
W. W. Meissner. 


6196. Kaffman, Mordecai. (70 East 8th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Evaluation of emotional dis- 
turbance in 403 Israeli kibbutz children. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1961, 117, 732-738.—A study of 403 chil- 
dren aged 1-12 years in 3 different kibbutzim. “With 
regard to frequency and intensity of most of the symp- 
toms the findings seem either to match the usual 
figures in “normal controls” or even appeared less 
prominently. This was observed in relation to symp- 
‘toms like aggression, temper tantrum, breathholding 
attacks, enuresis, rhythmic motor habits, speech prob- 
lems, nailbiting, and night fears. . . . Kibbutz chil- 
dren at different age levels had 3 times more thumb- 
sucking and about 3 times less eating problems than 
‘normal control groups.’ No significant differences 
were found with regard to additional behavior prob- 
lems between 108 thumbsuckers and 225 Kibbutz 
children who did not present the symptom."—N. Н. 
Pronko. 


6197. Lewis, Marvin N., & Spilka, Bernard. 
(Wyoming State Hosp.) Sociometric choice status, 
empathy, assimilative and disowning projection. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 95-100.—6th-grade and junior 
high school male students were the Ss. Sociometric 
choices were made from among roommates, weekend 
guests, work partners, and summer friends. An ob- 
jective-type questionnaire yielded personality meas- 
ures. The data "suggest choice status relates posi- 
tively to empathy, negatively to assimilative and 
disowning projection."—R. J. Seidel. 


.6198. McConnell, Gaither. (Tulane О.) Ques- 
tions about you. Education, 1959, 80, 112-114.— 
Sociometric techniques were used in this study of 62 
boys and 55 girls from 4 3rd grades in different 
socioeconomic areas of a large city. Results of the 
study indicate: (a) girls tend to overrate themselves, 
(b) boys tend to underrate themselves, and (c) 26 the 
girls and % of the boys judge themselves accurately 
in social acceptance.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 6421, 6424, 6441, 6452, 6504, 
6509, 7023) 


ADOLESCENCE 


6199. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll) 
School interests of early adolescents. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1961, 98, 133—145.—A study of the school 
interests of 679 adolescents in Grades 7 and 8 from 
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widely separated geographical regions of the United 
States. Ss were given complete freedom in the ex- 
pression of school-related interests. Responses fell 
into 24 interest categories. Tabulations for each item 
category were made separately by sex and by grade 
level. Data were analyzed for each of the 4 groups 
according to degree of choice within each interest 
category, grade-level similarities and differences, and 
composite interest areas—Author abstract. 

6200. Ames, Louise B. & Kremer, Marjean. 
(Gesell Inst. Child Development, New Haven, Conn.) 
Longitudinal survey of child Rorschach responses: 
Older subjects ages 10 to 16 years. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1960, 62, 185-229.— This study reports both 
consistencies and age changes in Rorschach responses 
of 35 girls and 30 boys tested annually from 10 to 16 
years of age. For all major variables nearly all Ss 
were found to change direction (that is, to change 
from a more to a less expansive score) at least once 
and many changed more than once. 87% of girl Ss 
and 86% of boys showed clearly patterned phases, 
Sex differences were conspicuous. Present data con- 
firm earlier findings that the rate of change in 
Rorschach response from one year to the next tends 
to slow down with increasing age. Also, by 10 years 
of age and increasingly by 16 years, many variables 
approach adult expectations. This is particularly true 
of М, Е+%, M, FM, and m.—Author abstract. 

6201. Beck, Harry S. (U. Virginia) The rela- 
tionship of colors to various concepts. J. educ. 
Res., 1960, 53, 194-196.—In a sample of 864 boys and 
girls ranging from 12 to 16 years of age and in a 2nd 
group of 37 7th graders, certain colors were associated 
with given stimulus words more often than could be 
expected by chance. Other colors were rarely asso- 
ciated with certain stimulus words. Word-color asso- 
ciations tend to remain stable over a period of at least 
a week. Sex differences between color preferences 
were demonstrated. Failure to associate some color 
with a word rarely occurs with most stimulus words. 
—F. Goldsmith. 


6202. Bonsall, Marcella R. (Los Angeles County 
Schools, Calif.) Introspections of gifted children. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 159-166.—Out of 45 
such students who were offered the opportunity, 
(14 boys, 13 girls) well-adjusted 11th grade college 
preparatory students, all with Revised Binet IQ's of 
130 or above, submitted autobiographical letters re- 
garding what they considered to be personal concerns; 
The responses are discussed briefly and illustrate 
under the headings: “social- or other-directed con- 
cerns” (parental, peer, social), and «енген 
concerns” (vocational, religous, physical. intellectual, 
and temperament). Questions for further relate 
research are raised.—7. E. Newland. 

6203. Bower, Philip A., Testin, Robert, & Би, 
erts, Alan. (Elgin State Hosp., Ill.) Rorschac? 
diagnosis by a systematic combining of contenu 
thought process, and determinant scales. Gene i 
psychol. Monogr., 1960, 62, 105-183.—A new type T 
content scoring on 8 scales intended to present level 
of maturity in object relations was constructed. a 
thought process scales were constructed. A dete 
minant scale consisting in the determinant portion © 


the Basic Rorschach score of Buhler, Bun 
LeFever was used. The scales were applies s 


Rorschach records of 30 cases each of paranoid s 
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ophrenics, catatonic schizophrenics, psychotic depres- 
sives, personality trait disturbances, and obsessive- 
compulsives. The method of discriminant functions 
was used to derive diagnostic equations for content 
scales, thought process scales, determinant scales, a 
combination of Rorschach scales, a combination of 
Rorschach and background variables, and a combina- 
tion of background variables (age and education). 
Combined Rorschach variables yielded 56% agree- 
ment with original diagnosis in discrimination of 
fairly closely arrayed groups. Rorschach and back- 
ground variables in combination yielded 76% agree- 
ment with original diagnosis. Content appeared to 
differentiate schizophrenics significantly better than 
did determinants.—C. T. Morgan. 

6204. Brooks, Sylvia. (Cambridge, Mass.) Com- 
plexity of task and other situational variables as 
factors in rigidity behavior of fifteen-year-olds. J. 
genet. Psychol, 1960, 97, 385—403.—8 groups of 20 
10th-graders each (equated in age, IQ, and other 
variables) constituted the sample. They were given 
a battery of concept formation tests, the composition 
of which varied with the experimental group. The 
types of tests used were verbal sorting, nonverbal 
sorting, verbal finding exceptions, and nonverbal find- 
ing exceptions. 3 hypotheses were tested: (a) that 
more rigidity behavior would be shown in a context 
of complex tasks than in simple tasks, (b) that 
Einstellung effects would vary with the type of tasks, 
and (c) that those Ss previously habituated to one 
single method of solution would be more likely to 
show Einstellung effects than those not so habituated. 
... The hypotheses were supported in part. In 
agreement with other research findings, it was con- 
cluded that susceptivity to set and ability to surmount 
set could not be equated and that though individual 
differences are present, situational factors are impor- 
fant variables in rigidity behavior—Author abstract. 
. 6205. Brzezinska, Zofia.  Dzisiejsza postawa 
życiowa (społeczna) młodzieży w świetle jej 
własnych opinii. [The attitude of today’s youth 
towards life.] Psychol. Wych., 1960, 3, 150-166.— 
2 films, The End of the Night and Lost Feelings, 
were used to elicit social attitudes of 1166 boys and 
girls, ages 16-20. The group generally had a pes- 
Semistic orientation toward life. Better cultural op- 
portunities and educational methods were indicated 
as the best means of changing this attitude. Approx- 
imately 50% were of the opinion that the youth 
organizations could be used to bring about the desired 
change.—H. Kaczkowski. 


6206. Danziger, K. Choice of models among 

Javanese adolescents. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 346— 
‘The ideal personalities chosen by 37 Javanese high 

school students from both urban and rural areas were 
categorized into personalities drawn from private 
[35%] and . . . public life [65%]. . . . There were 
no marked age changes from 14 to 19 years. . - - The 
highest income group . . . showed a different pattern 
as compared with all the other income groups - . - 
and was closer to the Western pattern.” С. 
Ammons. 

6207. Gray, Horace. (Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Santa Barbara, Calif.) Merce and premarital 
conception. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 383-397.—A study 
was made of the marriage certificates in the Office of 
the Recorder of a county in California having à popt- 
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lation of something over 100,000, 50% rural and 50% 
urban, In a 26-month period there were 2274 brides 
of all ages, including 907 or 40% who were under 21 
at marriage. The 1st births to these youthful mothers 
were 294 or 32% of the 907. The intervals from 
marriage to Ist birth of record were tabulated in 
detail, enabling each reader to judge what percentage 
were conceived before marriage. For example, the 
interval was less than 8 lunar months (224 days) in 
43%, or less than 9 lunar months (252 days) in 56%. 
— Author abstract. 

6208. Jarecky, Roy K. (State U, New York) 
Identification of the socially gifted. Except. Child., 
1959, 25, 415-419.—An attempt to discover character- 
istics which identify the socially gifted adolescent 
through a battery of social behavior scales. Group- 
mate selection questionnaires based on sociometric 
principles, guess-who questionnaires based on social 
perceptions of self and others, rating scales, ranking 
procedures, and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
were used to assess social behavior. It was concluded 
that socially gifted children can be identified and their 
behavior described meaningfully through such assess- 
ment procedures.—4. Barclay. 

6209. Keniston, Kenneth. (Harvard U.) Alien- 
ation and the decline of Utopia. Amer. Scholar, 
1960, 29, 161-200.—Why is there so much alienation 
of the young to adult society? “Why do we lack 
positive visions of the future?" According to this 
discussion based on studies "at the Prince House 
Annex of Harvard University, under the supervision 
of Dr. H. A. Murray," young people find adult culture 
distasteful because: (a) of the gap between the cul- 
tural images of the child and the adult, (b) youth 
finds it difficult to know what to choose, and (c) our 
material wealth causes us to raise our level of aspira- 
tion and to be unwilling to accept the “inevitable 
tragedies of life." —J. W. Russell. 

6210. Khanna, Aparsh. (National Inst. Basic Ed- 
ucation, New Delhi, India) Friendship in adoles- 
ence: А review of studies. J. Educ. Psychol., 
Baroda, 1960, 17-18, 247-250.—Most of the work in 
this field has been done in the United States and 
reveals friendship patterns and factors conducive to 
social acceptance and rejection. The main emphasis 
in Indian studies has been on the nature and pattern 
of friendships. (20 ref, of which 6 are to Indian 
sources, 1 to British, and the remainder to American) 
—D. Lebo. ў 

6211. Langerman, Shoshana. Ma koreim tal- 
midey kitot het. [What pupils of the eighth grade 
read.] Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 3-11—A sample of 
1909 pupils attending 70 8th-grade classes all over the 
country (Israel) was investigated. A list of 190 
books was presented, and every child had to check off 
the books he had already read. 62.5% of the 40 most 
popular books were children’s classics (only 4 of them 
original Hebrew books). Girls read slightly more 
than boys. Urban and kibbutz children read more 
than other children. Boys preferred war and adven- 
ture books; girls, sentimental novels and biographies. 
About 20% of the books recently read were books for 
adults, among them best-sellers. (English summary) 
—H. Ormian. 

6212. Nugent, Frank A. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) The relationship of discrepancies between 
interest and aptitude scores to other selected per- 
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sonality variables. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 388— 
395.— The study tested the hypothesis that high school 
boys with marked agreement between interests and 
aptitudes would show more favorable scores on a 
psychological inventory than would boys with marked 
discrepancies between interests and aptitudes. The 
hypothesis was supported for Grade 11 students but 
not for Grade 9 students. (21-item bibliogr.)—S. 
Kavruck. 

6213. Rabin, Israel Hamitbagrim  bakibuts. 
[Adolescents in the kibbutz.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 87— 
92.—Projective tests (Rorschach, completion of sen- 
tences, TAT) were administrated to 30 kibbutz ad- 
olescents and 25 not in kibbutz. No differences were 
found in the adjustment of these 2 groups. The 
kibbutz adolescent is more spontaneous and perhaps 
more intelligent. His attitude towards parents is not 
less positive than that of the town adolescent. He is 
more rigid in regard to premarital sex relations.— 
Н, Ormian. 

6214. Thakar, R. S. Social acceptability among 
School-going adolescents. Educ. psychol. Rev., 
Baroda, 1961, 1, 29-31.—Sociometric study and data 
from class room social distance scale showed that the 
factors determining social acceptability are related to 
vicinity of residence, age, sex, community, physique, 
physical maturity, intelligence, brilliance in studies, 
similarity of interests, socioeconomic status, and per- 
sonal qualities.—U. Pareek. 

6215. Thomae, Hans. Beziehungen zwischen 
Freizeitverhalten, sozialen Faktoren und Persón- 
lichkeitsstruktur. [Relationships between spare time 
activities, social factors, and personality structure.] 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 151-159—A longitudinal 
developmental study included the question of what 
children aged 13-15 years did in their spare time. 
Sports, reading, and games (in order of listing) were 
most frequently mentioned. Cinema and television 
seem to attract boys and girls with specific behavior 
problems: low concentration ability, less spontaneity, 
less endurance, and lack of self-confidence. It would 
be unwise to conclude that cinema and television are 
the causes of these behavior difficulties—W. J, 
Koppitz. 

6216. Undeutsch, Udo. (Meister Ekkehart Str. 
7, Cologne-Lindenthal, Germany) Neuere Unter- 
suchungen zur Altersgestalt der Pubeszenz. [New 
investigations of age characteristics of pubescence. ] 
Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 6, 578-588.—Aware- 
ness of psychological reality (seelische Wirklichkeit) 
is cited as a characteristic step in the ontological 
maturation process. Interpretations of presented ma- 
terial (poems, short movies) by 10-16 year olds show 
how with increasing age more and more attention is 
paid to the psychological content of the material and 
less to the frame in which it appears. Education has 
some influence on this trait. —WW. J. Koppitz. 


6217. Wheeler, D. К. (U. Western Australia) 
Development of the ideal self in Western Aus- 
tralian youth. J. educ. Res., 1961, 54, 163-167.— 
3 groups of Western Australian schoolchildren were 
asked to write a brief essay on the topic: "The person 
I would like to be.” 276 children were 13 years old, 
257 were 15 years old, and 166 were 17 years old. 
From early to late adolescence there is a diminuation 
in the number of parental figures chosen and an in- 
crease in the number of characters who are either 
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imaginary composites of desirable qualities or blends 
of admired traits abstracted from more than 1 real 
person.—F. Goldsmith. 

6218. Yoshikawa, Fusae. (U. Tokyo, Japan) 
Seinenki ni okeru jiga no keisei. [Development of 
self-consciousness in adolescence.] Jap. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 8, 26-37.—190 high school girls wrote 
compositions on “I” and answered questions on agree- 
able self and disagreeable self. It was found that 
"the adolescent's self-consciousness has as substance 
much that relates to the feelings and the attitudes to- 
ward other people . . . and that the Ss were two or 
three times more conscious of negative criticism than 
of positive criticism about them.” Ss’ greatest joy 
and sorrow, suffering, or anger were frequently 
caused by approval or disapproval of others. Means 
of helping the youth acquire healthy self-acceptance 
were proposed. (English summary)—S. Ойша. 

6219. Zierl, Wolfgang. Sexuelle Reifungsprob- 
leme des Pubertátsalters in der Traumprojektion. 
[Sexual maturation problems as projected in adoles- 
cent dreams.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 221-233.— 
Presentation and discussion of dreams of adolescents 
illustrating phantasies that anticipate sex role fulfill- 
ments.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstracts 6310, 6584, 6920, 7025, 7236) 


Maturity & AGING 


6220. Ames, L. B. (Gesell Inst, New Haven, 
Conn.) Age changes in the Rorschach responses 
of a group of elderly individuals. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 97, 257-285.—61 Ss over 70 years in age were 
given a 2nd Rorschach test after an interval of, on the 
average, 4-5 years. Age changes in scoring and in 
type of response which took place during this interval 
are reported. 3 different groups of Ss, 2 institutional 
groups and 1 group still living independently in their 
own homes, are compared. The most common trend 
was toward an increasing restriction of Rorschach 
responses as Ss grew older. However, a few of the 
better endowed old people appear to stabilize their 
responses and, unlike the less well endowed, show 
with increasing age a lower F%, higher F+%, and 
increased M—usually interpersonal M.—Author ab- 
stract. 

6221. Ames, L. B. (Gesell Inst, New Haven, 
Conn. Age changes in the Rorschach respond 
of individual elderly subjects. J. genet. Psycho | 
1960, 97, 287-315.—A series of from 3 to 6 Rorschae h 
tests were given at approximately 2-year intervals | 0 
6 elderly Ss aged between 70 and 102 years. Tables 
of means as well as of all scores for each S are given, 
Scores of these relatively well preserved Ss (all rs 
as "normal" or "intact presenile" on every test) sho 
а common trend toward restriction of response. i 
show a decrease of N, a decrease in variety of о 
categories, and a decrease or eventual dropping m 
of color with increasing age. Many show the fur! 1 
restriction of an increasingly high F%, ior y 
low F+%, lower M and FM, and high A46. bilize 
ever, some of the better endowed Ss tend to зр si 
in their response; and for them F% decreases, f S 
increases, and movement responses (especially 1m 
personal movement responses) come in strongly ling 
Rorschach appears to be a useful tool for rer 
personality characteristics even in extreme old age: 
Author abstract. 
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6222. Barron, Milton L. (City Coll. New York) 
The aging American: An introduction to social 
gerontology and geriatrics. New York: Crowell, 
1961. xvii, 269 p. $5.75.—Defining gerontology as 
"the systematic, multidisciplinary study of the patterns 
and meanings of aging" and geriatrics as "those tech- 
niques that aim to control and reduce its problem 
aspects," the author discusses the following from a 
sociological standpoint: “Problems in Gerontological 
Theory,” “Gerontological Research,” “Middle Age: 
Theory and Research,” “Social Geriatrics,” and “Oc- 
cupational Roles and Health in Old Age.” Each 
chapter is summarized and provides questions and 
exercises as well as selected readings.—L. Shatin. 


6223. Bilaski, I., & Zubek, J. P. (Manitoba U., 
Canada) The effects of age on factorially "pure" 
mental abilities. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 175-182.— 
The King Factored Aptitude Test of 8 factorially 
"pure" abilities was given to 634 Ss 16-89 yr. old. 
Age and sex differences were reported for the total 
test and for each of the abilities.—J. Botwinick. 


6224. Botwinick, J., & Kornetsky, C. (National 
Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Age differ- 
ences in the acquisition and extinction of the GSR. 
J. Gerontol, 1960, 15, 83-84.—Male Ss in 2 age 
groups were compared with respect to the frequency 
of the conditioned GSR during acquisition and ex- 

‚ tinction trials. The older group comprised 39 Ss of 
mean age 72 yr. The younger comprised 9 Ss of 
mean age 20 yr. Elderly Ss conditioned less readily 
and extinguished more readily than younger Ss. Fre- 
quency of CR during the acquisition and during the 
extinction trials were correlated.—J. Botwinick. 


6225. Brown, R. G. (Duke U.) Family struc- 
ture and social isolation of older persons. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 170-174.—“Although a separate 
dwelling pattern appears to predominate in urban 
areas for the most part, we are unable to conclude 
that intergenerational interdependence has been re- 
placed by independence, isolation, and neglect for the 
Majority of aged persons.”—J. Botwinick. 


6226. Christ, A. E. (Langley Porter Neuropsy- 
chiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Attitudes to- 
ward death among a group of acute geriatric psy- 
chiatric patients. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 56-59.—The 
Rus ation was presented as part of a symposium. 

t was found that "patients were fearful of death, but 

is a whole were willing, and in some cases were ге- 
ieved to discuss it" Denial of death appears to be 
à frequent symptom and “it becomes incumbent on the 
physician to broach the topic with his patient, and not 
wait for the patient to raise the question of his ap- 
Proaching death."—J. Botwinick. 


6227. Clark, J. W. (Dalhousie U, Halifax, Nova 
ice) _ The aging dimension: A factorial analysis 
Of individual differences with age on psychological 
ine physiological measurements. J. Gerontol. 
60, 15, 183-187—Approximately 10 male and 10 
emale Ss were used in each decade from 20 to 70 yr., 
Us a total N of 102. 23 test measures along wit 
ma age and sex were analyzed by the centroid 
ue 5 factors were extracted. These were ro- 
5 ed into an approximation to oblique simple struc- 
INE A single general aging factor was obtained, 
i ing 19 of the 25 measures and accounting for 
almost all the variance of age.” —J. Botwinick. 
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6228. Dennis, W. (Brooklyn Coll.) The long- 
term constancy of behavior: Sentence length. J. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 195-196.—“The published corre- 
spondence of 14 long-lived persons were examined 
decade by decade from age 20 to age 80 with regard 
to mean sentence length. No general trend was found 
toward increase or decrease of sentence length with 
age. Individuals remained remarkably consistent over 
a period of six decades."—J. Botwinick. 


6229. Domey, Richard G., McFarland, Ross A., 
& Chadwick, Ernest. (Harvard U. School Public 
Health) Threshold and rate of dark adaptation as 
functions of age and time. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2, 
109-119.—In order to describe one family of dark 
adaptation curves obtained from an age sample rang- 
ing from 16 through 89 years, a mathematical model 
of the form: 

log у = GOH) 


was derived. It was found that the model could be 
generalized, In addition it was concluded that thresh- 
old of dark adaptation as a function of time was law- 
fully related to chronological age. Rate of adaptation 
was determined by differentiating the equation at time 
30 sec, and time 6 min. as follows: 


R= [GCA] (Со) /t]f(A) In G 


The results showed that rate of dark adaptation was a 
curvilinear function of age. These findings are con- 
sistent with the hypotheses that dark adaptation 
threshold and rate of dark adaptation depend upon 
basic underlying physiological processes that change 
with age—J. M. Christensen. 


6230. Eisdorfer, C. (Duke U. Medical Center) 
Rorschach rigidity and sensory decrement in a 
senescent population. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 188- 
190.—Ss “aged 60 and over, [were] divided into 6 
groups on the basis of three visual and two auditory 
levels of functioning." Significant differences in 
Rorschach rigidity were found in relation to hearing 
decrement but not to visual decrement.—J. Botwinick. 


6231. Jeffers, Frances C, & Nichols, C. R. 
(Duke U.) The relationship of activities and atti- 
tudes to physical well-being in older people. J. 
Gerontol., 1961, 16, 67-70.—Older people with no 
disability tend to score more highly on scales of 
favorable self-attitudes and greater participation in 
social activities than do individuals with disability.— 
J. Botwinick. 

6232. Jeffers, Frances C., Nichols, С. R., & Eis- 
dorfer, C. (Duke U.) Attitudes of older persons 
toward death: A preliminary study. J. Gerontol., 
1961, 16, 53-56.—With Ss 60 years and older, “the 
factors associated with no fear of death include a 
tendency to read the Bible oftener, more belief in a 
future life . . . higher scores on full scale and per- 
formance IQ, and more responses on the Rorschach.” 


—J. Botwinick. 
ized and noninstitutionalized aged. J. Gerontol., 


shorter, and less adequately 
drawings o! 
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and education level. Age, within a range of 67-85 
years, was not a distinguishing factor of the drawings. 
—J. Botwinich. 

6234. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) A re- 
search note on the Knox Cubes as an intelligence 
test for aged males. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 85-86.— 
The Knox Cube test series was administered forwards 
and backwards and the WAIS was given to 105 male 
Ss ranging in age from 60 to 84 years. Decline of 
test scores with age were discussed with the sugges- 
tion that the Knox tests “may possibly be used as 
supplementary tests of mental deterioration in old 
age."—J. Botwinick. 

6235. McFarland, R. A., Domey, R. G., Warren, 
A. B., & Ward, D. C. (Harvard U.) Dark adapta- 
tion as a function of age: I. A statistical analysis. 
J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 149-154.—High correlations 
were found between age and dark adaptation thresh- 
olds. These correlations increased as time in dark 
increased. Thresholds were intercorrelated.—J. Bot- 
winick, 

6236. Mori, Е. (U. Florence, Italy) Sul prob- 
lema del deterioramento mentale dei vecchi. [On 
the problem of mental deterioration in elderly people.] 
Boll. Psicol. Sociol. Appl., 1959, No. 31-36, 117-149. 
— Mental life in elderly people is analyzed according 
to 3 types: no involution, simple senility, folly. 
Peculiarities of mental life in seniles are illustrated, 
and the possibility of exact measurement is suggested. 
(263-item bibliogr.)—L. V. Steinzor. 


6237. Nyssen, René, & Crahay, Serge. Étude des 
capacités de définition et d'évocation des mots en 
function de l'age. [Capacities for definition and 
recall as a function of age.] Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 
1-22.—400 males aged 20-80 show a progressive de- 
crease in knowledge of word meanings, though ad- 
jacent age groups show no significant differences and 
the decline starts only at age 40. Recall shows a 
greater decline. The rate after age 40 is accelerated. 
Differences in schooling, education, way of life, and 
degree of information play a part.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6238. Perron, R. Le probléme du vieillissement 
mental et les travaux de H. C. Lehman. [The 
problem of mental aging as seen in the publications of 
Н. C. Lehman.] Travail hum., 1959, 22, 215-231.— 
This is a critical review of 25 articles and 2 books 
by Lehman. He was especially interested in creativ- 
ity, in contrast to the abilities of the lesser endowed 
man. Peak curves reach maximum between 30 and 
40 and for several centuries seem to be diminishing, 
although there is an increase in mean age for assum- 
ing important responsibilities. A hypothesis is sug- 
gested that there is a loss of plasticity with age, but 
a gain in coherence and extent of knowledge.—R. W. 
Husband. 


6239. Peters, W.  (Leistenstr. 22, Würzburg, 
Germany) Blockierte und vergessene Namen im 
Greisenalter. [Blocked and forgotten names in old 
age.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 561—578 —Over a 
period of 41 days the author, then 74 years old, listed 
312 cases in which he was unable to remember names 
of persons or places. Most of the names cold, how- 
ever, be remembered after minutes, hours, days, or 
weeks. Various ways in which the names were re- 
called again are described. In explaining the айне, 
2 hypotheses are discussed: the circle of remembrance 
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and the metabolie of remembrance. (English & 
French summaries )—H..J. Priester. 
6240. Pinczower-Langerman, Shoshana. Ma 


kore hanoar. [What adolescents read.] Megamot, 
1958, 9, 286-300.—A questionnaire dealing with read- 
ing interests was administered to a country-wide 
sample of 1463 11th grade pupils in all types of sec- 
ondary schools. The average number of books read 
by a youngster is about 12 a year; students of aca- 
demic secondary schools read about 18, those of voca- 
tional schools, about 8. Novels are 80% of books 
read by both boys and girls. The influence of the 
parents’ origin and their jobs, teachers’ encouraging 
reading, as well as the influence of youth movements 
are examined. (English summary)—H. Ormian. 

6241. Rhudick, P. J., & Dibner, A. S. (Age 
Center New England, Boston, Mass.) Age, person- 
ality, and health correlates of death concerns in 
normal aged individuals. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 44- 
49.—Death concerns were not related to demographic 
variables but were associated with test scores indica- 
tive of neurotic tendencies.—J. Botwinick. 


6242. Rosen, J. L., & Neugarten, B. L. (Chicago 
U.) Ego functions in the middle and later years: 
А thematic apperception study of normal adults. 
J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 62-67.—"Abbreviated TAT 
protocols were analyzed for 144 persons aged 40 to 
71... on each of four measures: introduction of 
non-pictured characters into the stories; introduction 
of conflict into the stories; activity-energy level 
ascribed to story characters; and intensity of affect 
present in the stories.” Scores decreased reliably 
with advanced age which was "discussed in relation 
to the concept of ego energy and its redistribution 
with age."—J. Botwinick. 

6243. Ross, S., Vicino, F. L., & Krugman, A. D. 
(VA Center, Martinsburg, W. Va.) Effects of posi- 
tion in a display on problem-solving ability in ag 
subjects. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 191-194.—Problem- 
solving ability, abstract reasoning ability, and visual 
acuity measures were made on 29 Ss aged 65-78 yr. 
The 2 ability measures were related, and each was 
independent of the acuity measure.—J. Botwinick. 


6244. Swenson, W. M. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Attitudes toward death in an aged popu- 
lation. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 49-52.—Attitudes to- 
ward death can be measured by a structured psycho- 
metric device, are not often admitted when negative 
are related to religious involvements, and are differen! 
for people living in homes for the aged than for com- 
munity residents.—J. Botwinick. 


6245. Thompson, W. E, Streib, G. F., & Kosa, J. 
(Cornell U.) The effect of retirement on рег 
adjustment: A panel analysis. J. Gerontol., 1 т 
15, 165-169.—Retirement appears to have а negat P 
effect upon personal adjustment insofar as, aeg 
economic deprivation and its attendant feelings, 
difficulty in keeping occupied. Effects of retirement 
must be related to preretirement attitudes—/- 
winick, А 

6246. Wallach, М. A., & Green, І. К. Ge 
chusetts Inst. Technology) Оп age and the rur e 
tive speed of time. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, е Е 
Using Knapp’s Time Metaphor Test, it was ое 
that swift metaphors for describing time меа adine 
typical of older Ss than younger ones. “This Mt 
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suggests that the subjective speed of time is more 
directly influenced by the value of time than by a 
person’s level of activity."—J. Botwinick. 

6247. Weiss, James M. A., Chatham, Lois R., & 
Schaie, K. Warner. (Columbia, Mo.) Symptom 
formation associated with aging: Dynamic pat- 
tern. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 22-29.—9 men 
and 16 women between 45 and 78 years of age, all 
white and almost all native-born, Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, and from the lower or lower middle class 
were evaluated on their first visits to an outpatient 
clinic by means of an original 70-item Psychiatric 
Evaluation index, psychological testing, and the tak- 
ing of their social histories. The tendency of male 
patients was to be more disturbed by behavioral 
changes, female patients by mentational and physical 
health changes. Patients under 51 focused on changes 
in intellectual, psychological, and physical function- 
ing; those between 51 and 55 displaced and external- 
ized their concerns to economic or occupational prob- 
lems; those over 55 had more diffuse and severe 
complaints and showed concerns about distortion of 
reality, (27 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 

6248. Wimer, R. E. (McGill U.) Age differ- 
ences in incidental and intentional learning. J. 
Gerontol 1960, 15, 79-82.—A comparison of inci- 
dental and intentional learning scores were made of 
old and young Ss in the evaluation of 3 theories of 
learning deficit with age: “plasticity,” “disuse,” and 
motivation" or "attention" theory. "Fifteen subjects 
over 65 and 17 subjects under 30 learned a word-color 
relationship under either incidental or intentional 
learning conditions. There was a significant age loss 
in amount learned under intentional condition, but no 
difference was found under incidental condition . . . 
which led to the suggestion that the theory of disuse 
and the plasticity theory are inadequate as complete 
explanations."—J. Botwinick. 

6249. Wohlwill, J. F. (Clark U.) Develop- 
mental studies of perception. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 
57, 249-288.—Review of an enormous special litera- 
ture on age changes of perception. 3 trends: (a) 
assimilation effects decrease with age while contrast 
effects increase, (b) errors of judgment in verticality 
Sharply diminish, (c) incomplete and very complex 
patterns are difficult for the child. Most unresolved 
questions lie in the 1st trend.—M. F. Meyer. 


(See also Abstracts 6072, 7172) 
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6250. Berger, Bennett M. (U. Illinois) How 
long is a generation? Brit. J. Sociol., 1960, 11, 
10-23.—An attempt is made to show that generation 
is as significant a variable in behavioral scientific 
Tesearch as class, income, religion, ethnic status, and 
other widely used variables.—R. М. Frumkin. 

6251. Brown, L. B. English migrants to New 
Zealand: The decision to move. Hum. Relat., 1960, 
13, 167-174.—Results of an interview study of single, 
male migrants and comparable nonmigrants are re- 
Ported. The decision to migrate is complex and in- 
volves an unfavorable attitude toward the country of 
Origin. A favorable attitude is revealed toward the 
чым of destination. Experience of other persons 
irom the place of destination seems important in 
initiating the process_W. W. Meissner. 
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(6252. Ex, Jacques. (U. Nijmegen, Netherlands ) 
Situationsanalyse und sozialpsychologisches Ex- 
periment. [Analysis of the experimental situation 
and the experiment in social psychology.] 2. exp. 
angewandt. Psychol., 1960, 7, 100-125.—Experiments 
in social psychology are often misinterpreted because 
the effect of the situation is not considered. 2 experi- 
ments were designed to test the effect of social influ- 
ence upon results. They demonstrated the importance 
of the actual situation as a determinant of the out- 
come.—W. J. Koppitz. 

6253. Fishman, J. (Yeshiva U.) Social science 
research relevant to American Jewish education: 
Third annual bibliographic review. Jewish Educ., 
1960, 30(2), 35-45.—Demographic studies, problems 
of suburbia, acculturation, identification, family strati- 
fication, political orientation, leadership, disorganiza- 
tion, intergroup relations, and educational psychology 
are some of the major areas covered by this review.— 
V. D. Sanua. 

6254. Kuenzli, Alfred E. An objective basis for 
ethics. Humanist, 1960, 20, 154-160.— Discusses the 
relationship of facts to values and proposes that 
ethical judgments can be based on findings from 
social-psychological research. Ап example is the 
Supreme Court decision on desegregation.—4. E. 
Kuenzli. 

6255. Lundberg, George A. How to live with 
people who are wrong. Humanist, 1960, 20, 74—84. 
—Proposes that it is possible for groups to coexist 
amicably even though they have conflicting ideologies. 
Such a modus vivendi was worked out among rival 
religious sects in the Peace of Westphalia at the end 
of the Thirty Years War. Scientists agree on em- 
pirical questions while holding widely divergent opin- 
ions about ultimate values and philosophies of life,.— 
А. E. Kuenzli. 

6256. Nokes, Peter. Purpose and efficiency in 
humane social institutions. Нит. Relat., 1960, 13, 
141-155.—Efficiency of humane institutions is rarely 
brought into question because they satisfy so many 
secondary needs, individual and social, that efficiency 
is not a necessary condition of their existence. In- 
efficiency is fostered by the tendency of humanitarian 
goals to be set by those who have no responsibility for 
implementing them. An appeal is made for more re- 
search on this problem. (22 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

6257. Osgood, C. E. (U. Illinois) Psycholog- 
ical aspects of policy problems in a nuclear age. 
Canad. Psychologist, 1960, 1a, 97-98.—An analysis of 
“some of the dynamics of human thinking" which lead 
toward “a ‘Bogeyman’ coriception. of the enemy" and 
which are "driving us in a direction we do not wish 
to go." A policy of "graduated unilateral disengage- 
ment with explicitly invited reciprocation from the 
enemy” is outlined as a way out of our present 
dilemma.—P. D. McCormack. 


6258. Schaffner, Bertram. (Ed.) (Columbia U.) 
Group processes: Transactions of the fifth confer- 
ence. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1960. 
196 p. $4.50.—As in prior conferences, papers are 
reproduced complete with the encouraged comments 
and questions from a distinguished audience. Papers 
published here: “Experimental Aspects of Pediatrics 
(J. B. Richmond), “The Analysis of Behavior in 
Terms of Control Systems” (Н. Mittelstaedt), and 
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“The Cult as a Condensed Social Process” (Margaret 
Mead and T. Schwartz).—B. Н. Raven. 

6259. Selznick, P. The organizational weapon: 
A study of Bolshevik strategy and tactics. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. xxii, 350 p. $6.00.—A 
reprinting with a new preface of a book originally 
published by Rand Corporation in 1952—C. T. 
Morgan. 

(See also Abstracts 5568, 6499) 
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6260. Arkoff, A., Meredith, G. M., & Jones, R. 
Urban-rural differences in need patterns of third 
generation Japanese-Americans in Hawaii. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 53, 21-23.—The purpose of the present 
study was to investigate differences in personality 
needs of urban and rural 3rd-generation Japanese- 
Americans in Hawaii. The personality instrument 
was the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. No 
significant difference in need patterning was found 
between urban and rural groups, and several possible 
explanations of this finding are presented—Author 
abstract. 

6261. Blalock, H. M., Jr. (U. Michigan) Cor- 
relational analysis and causal inferences. Amer. 
Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 624—631.—Is it possible to 
make causal inferences, given only a knowledge of 
the intercorrelations of items at a point in time? This 
is an important problem for social scientists seeking 
to decide whether or not certain evolutionary se- 
quences in the development of culture can be estab- 
lished on the basis of incomplete information. The 
general mathematical solution to this problem given 
by Simon is applied to data on American Indians from 
Driver and Massey, and limitations of this method are 
discussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 

6262. Braude, Lee. (U. Wisconsin) The rabbi: 
Some notes on identity clash. Jew. soc. Stud., 1960, 
22, 43-52.— The operation of identity in ordering the 
variety of ways in which individual rabbis manipulate 
their occupational role is discussed. Data from 17 
interviews of from 1 to 3 hours are presented. Per- 
haps the history of the rabbinate in this country may 
be understood as a progressive legitimation of resolu- 
tions of clashes of identity. And "the notion of iden- 
tity clash [may be] a useful one in the analysis of 
differential role performance and the ordering of 
careers.”—S, Glasner. 

6263. Dalton, George. (Bard Coll.) Economic 
theory and primitive society. Amer. Anthropol- 
ogist, 1961, 63, 1-25.—Western economic theories 
derived from the study of industrialized market- 
oriented people are not applicable to primitives. 
Economists have incorrectly seen classic laws as based 
on physical facts and immutable biology while, in fact, 
it is society that teaches a civilized man always to 
want more goods. Since primitive economy differs 
not in degree but in kind, we should not translate 
processes into functional equivalents of ours lest we 
obscure the special features of primitive economy. 
(47 re£.) —R. L. Sulzer. 

6264. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) The psy- 
chological pressure upon modern Africans. J. hum. 
Relat., 1960, 8, 465-471.—In spite of the many cul- 
tural differences that exist in Africa, modern Africans 
are subjected to similar pressures which are likely to 
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develop somewhat similar forms of behavior. That is, 
when faced with adversity, people always seek to 
reduce the pain; the forms of behavior adopted vary 
but are somewhat similar since they serve the same 
psychological function and since their duration and 
significance depend upon the severity of the adversity, 
The conspicuous psychological fact about Africa is 
the simultaneous and continuous exposure of Africans 
to the traditional, Western forms of culture. While 
change causes conflict, anxiety, and insecurity, the 
modern African elites—in particular those who have 
insight into the situation—are living in exciting times 
which challenge them to fully realize their potential- 
ities.—R. M. Frumkin, 


6265. Fischer, J. L. (Tulane U.) Art styles as 
cultural cognitive maps. Amer. Anthropologist, 
1961, 63, 79-93.—Barry’s art style judgments (simple 
vs. complex elements, empty space vs. crowded, 
straight lines vs. curved lines, etc.) and Murdock’s 
judgments of social variables for 30 primitive societies 
(egalitarian vs. hierarchical, patrilocal vs. matrilocal 
residence, etc.) are combined. It seems likely that 
artists depict social facts and wishes based on social 
conditions. Hence, we may learn about cultures— 
even extinct ones—by studying art styles.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 


6266. Fishman, J. А. (U. Pennsylvania) Social 
science research relevant to American Jewish ed- 
ucation: Second annual bibliographic review. 
Jewish Educ., 1959, 29(2), 64-71.—A critical evalua- 
tion and topical grouping of 32 theoretical and em- 
pirical studies of American Jews, published during 
the period 1954-56. The following topics are treated: 
minority group acculturation, minority group self- 
maintenance, value-conflict and value-congruence, at- 
titudes and identifications, social disorganization. A 
separate discussion of 14 outstanding studies of a 
general educational-psychological nature is appended. 
—J. A, Fishman. 


6267. Frantz, Charles. (University Coll. Rho- 
desia & Nyasaland) “The African personality": 
Myth and reality. J. hum. Relat., 1960, 8, 455-464.— 
There is no such thing as “the African personality. 
It is a myth because Africa consists of many different 
cultures and subcultures (over 850 distinct societies) 
which produce many different personality types. Only 
individuals who accept the myths of racial and bio- 
logical determinism can continue to use the concept 
“the African personality.” (19 ref.)—R. M. Frumkin. 


6268, Geismar, Ludwig L. (St. Paul, Minn.) 
Ideology and the adjustment of immigrants. Jew. 
soc. Stud., 1959, 21, 155-164.—A study of the relation- 
ship between commitment to Zionist ideology on the 
part of 180 young immigrants to Israel and their ас 
justment in terms of family solidarity, formal an 
informal social relations, performance of occupation™ 
and social roles, economic adjustment, disappointmen 
with life in Israel, readiness to remain in the coun 
and personal adjustment. “The basic thesis of tl В 
paper that ideology serves to promote ће integration 
of the collectivity and the implication that non a 
ance or limited acceptance of that ideology is but 1 
form of maladjustment to the community is suppor is 
by the finding of a direct association between ИШ 
grants’ acceptance of Zionist ideology and adjust 
to life in Israel.” —S. Glasner. 
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6269. Goldschmidt, Walter, & Edgerton, Robert 
B. (U. California, Los Angeles) A picture tech- 
nique for the study of values. Amer. Anthropol- 
ogist, 1961, 63, 26-47.—An initial test of a method of 
eliciting cultural values from a population was made 
with the Menomini of Wisconsin on whom accultura- 
tion data are available. Unambiguous sketches of 
people working versus playing, practicing native re- 
ligion versus Catholicism, etc., were created specif- 
ically for the particular cultural milieu and would be 
changed for a new culture. Frequencies of alternative 
responses to each of 11 cards by 44 men are illustrated 
in 4 tables. Substantial advantages of a test using 
standardized inquiry based on picture cards as com- 
pared to verbal questions are suggested. (48 ref. )— 
R.'L. Sulzer. 


6270. Kitano, Harry. (U. California Los An- 
geles) Differential child-rearing attitudes between 
first and second generation Japanese in the United 
States. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 13-19.—The Issei 
(born in Japan) and the Nisei (born in America) 
proved to differ significantly in child-rearing attitudes 
as revealed by the Parental Attitude Research In- 
ventory (PARI) developed by Schaefer and Bell. 
Scores of the 2 groups were compared with the scores 
of samples of the Nurse’s aides and the professional 
staff of a hospital as reported by other authors. There 
was a similarity between the scores of the Issei and 
the nurse’s aides and those of the Nisei and the pro- 
fessional staff. The author feels educational level may 
be an important variable in patterning attitudes and 
behavior. This finding would raise questions as to 
the validity of the PARI with less educated groups. 
The difficulties and dangers of generalizing from 
parental attitude scales to the subsequent personality 
adjustment of children were also discussed.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


6271. Lachman, Roy, & Bonk, William J. (U. 
Hawaii ) Behavior and beliefs during the recent 
volcanic eruption at Kapoho, Hawaii. Science, 
1960, 131, 1095-1096—“A number of behavioral sci- 
entists entertain the working hypothesis that in times 
Of stress and uncertainty, many individuals seek 
Security in supernatural beliefs, rituals, and related 
behavior. .. . One unusually interesting class of ‘se- 
curity seeking’ behavior emerges consistently during 

awaiian eruptions: rituals and offerings are made 
to the Hawaiian Volcano Goddess, Pele.” The beliefs 
relating to rituals and offerings “are not limited to 
any one religious creed, ethnic group, age level, or 
degree of educational achievement.”—S. J. Lachman. 


6272. Lantis, Margaret. (United States Public 
Health Service) Vernacular culture. Amer. An- 
thropologist, 1960, 62, 202-216.—Particularly in pub- 
lic places people from different social, occupational, 
and ethnic sources are guided in personal modes of 
expression by an aspect of complex cultures that has 
been relatively neglected. Study of this vernacular 
culture would focus on overt acts and artifacts and 
Оп their cultural meaning. For example, one might 
examine the receptionist-switchboard operator’s little 

omain in a business organization to learn what cues 
are used in judging status of callers, to observe 
changes in manner of address to inside versus non- 
Company visitors, and to understand the caller's re- 
Sponsive assumption of appropriate manner and 
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speech. Present status and available methods of such 
research are discussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 


1 6273. Levin, Gid'on. Kirvat em mahi? [What 
is meant by mother's nearness?] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 
93-97.—Lately, interest in this topic has increased. 
The social background of the demand “to return the 
mother to the child" is analyzed. The problem is 
more important in a communal settlement (kibbutz) 
because of its specific life conditions. Analysis of the 
psychological-educational and social aspects of this 
question shows that "the kibbutz society ensures its 
children's safety and their bodily and mental health." 
—H. Ormian. 


6274. Lystad, Mary H. (Charity Hosp. Louisi- 
ana) Traditional values of Ghanaian children. 
Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 454—464.—Tradi- 
tional institutions are now being deliberately changed ; 
and the attempt is being made to substitute values and 
attitudes of national solidarity, industrialization, and 
rationality for herditary status, tribal loyalty, and 
magico-religious sanctions for custom. То learn the 
extent to which children in Ghana have accepted the 
secular social values, 94 superior school students were 
asked to tell their favoriate stories and stories of 
themselves, The differences tabulated by residence, 
sex, and content factors suggest that thinking has 
shifted somewhat away from traditional elements.— 
R. L. Sulzer. 


6275. Maher, Robert F. (Western Michigan U.) 
Social structure and cultural change in Papua. 
Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 593-602.—Recent 
interest in dynamic aspects of social structure is re- 
flected in this analysis of 2 Namau tribes. Despite 
similarities of ecology, language, contact with Euro- 
pean culture, etc., there were significant differences in 
response to cultural contact.—R. L. Sulzer. 


6276. Messing, Simon D. (U. Southern Florida, 
Tampa) Role differentiation in the Amhara family 
in Ethiopia. J. hwm. Relat., 1960, 8, 388-393.— The 
Amhara (north-central Ethiopian and Coptic Chris- 
tian) family is structurally and functionally tied 
closely to the extended family on both the paternal and 
maternal side. Roles, tasks, and expressive behavior 
are closely interwoven. Kin visiting, for example, is 
a duty of both males and females—a task as well as 
expression of affection. By contrast, Western man 
finds security not in the closed circle of family rela- 
tionships but in his job and the company.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

6277. Osgood, Charles E. (U. Illinois) The 
cross-cultural generality of visual-verbal synes- 
thetic tendencies. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 146-169.— 
The semantic differential yielded the 2 previously 
found factors of evaluation and potency when the 
scales serve as concepts and are judged against 
“scales” defined by visual alternatives. Also found 
were cross-cultural and cross-language generality of 
visual-verbal synesthesia using Anglos, Navajos, 
Mexican-Spanish, and Japanese Ss. In order to 
utilize the semantic differential with other language- 
culture groups, it was necessary to explore the as- 
sumption that functional opposites in our language are 
also functional opposites in other languages ; this ap- 
peared generally to be the case with the groups studied 
here. These results and others indicate that stability 
in cognitive behavior is found despite differences in 
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language and culture; therefore, the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis that the structure of a language influences 
cognitive behavior is not supported. (20 ref.)—J. 
Arbit. 


6278. Patel, R. Understanding the culture thru 
mythological stories. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 
20, 83-85.—Krishna teaches that a person should con- 
trol his impulses and never feel guilty. Shiva teaches 
that sex is divine, never sinful. Jain teaches that one 
should never hurt or kill any living thing or he will 
suffer the same amount of hurt himself. These dif- 
ferences affect the everyday lives of the followers of 
these creeds, Analysis is effective only if the analyst 
takes into account the cultural and religious back- 
ground of the patient—D. Prager. 


6279. Polgar, Steven. (U. California)  Bicul- 
turation of Mesquakie teenage boys. Amer. An- 
thropologist, 1960, 62, 217-235.—Concurrent social- 
ization in Indian and white culture is examined as an 
example of a situation calling for 2 cultural roles in 
the individuals’ repertory. Assimilation of the mi- 
nority people may not be the inevitable outcome of 
cultures in contact, and examples suggestive of sta- 
bilized pluralism are discussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 


6280. Rainwater, Lee. (Social Research, Inc., 
Chicago) Some themes in the personalities of 
German men. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1960, 61, 
167-195.—Stories to 3 ТАТ type pictures as told by 
250 German men from various sections of West Ger- 
many were analyzed. The findings emphasize feelings 
of depression and aloneness common in the group, a 
frequent compensatory response in the direction of 
strong sensual striving toward people and objects, and 
a frequent preoccupation with the negative potential- 
ities of human relationships. The family is seen as 
the one area in which comfort and stability are avail- 
able—Author abstract. 


6281. Rubel, Arthur J. (U. North Carolina) 
Concepts of disease in Mexican-American culture. 
Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 795-814.—4 illnesses 
which are conceptually bound together by Mexican- 
Americans of rural, border origin are described: 
fallen fontanel, evil eye, shock, and “empacho.” The 
more credulous hold that only people of Mexican back- 
ground are afflicted and that the illnesses can only be 
understood or treated in traditional ways, not by tech- 
nically trained physicians. These attitudes and those 
toward sorcery are explained by anxiety about adop- 
tion of Anglo-American values. 3 of these illnesses 
“function to sustain some of the dominant values of 
the Mexican-American culture.”—R, L. Sulzer, 


6282. Service, Elman R. (U. Michigan) Kin- 
ship terminology and evolution. Amer. Anthropol- 
ogist, 1960, 62, 747-763.—As societies become more 
complex there should be evident parallel evolution in 
kinship terminology, on the usual assumption that 
nomenclatural systems are closely related to societal 
functions. Ethnographic data do not, however, show 
such parallel, simple evolution. Here, kinship terms 
are treated as a special category of status terms, and 
it is apparent that status terms do increase in number 
and kind as we move from hunting-gathering bands 
to modern states. “Kinship systems ...do not 
evolve by themselves as society evolves. . . . If any- 
thing . . . egocentric-familistic systems have devolved, 
and some day may even disappear."—R. L. Sulzer. 
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6283. Shapiro, M. B. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The rotation of drawings by illiterate 
Africans. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 17-30.—This 
paper reports the results of the performance of a 
shortened form of the Drawing Rotation Test by 
African and English Ss. The Africans consisted of 
14 illiterate Ss and 17 educated Ss. The English Ss 
consisted of 10 brain-damaged, 15 low grade, and 16 
high grade mental defectives; 14 imbeciles; and 21 
normal and 23 brain-damaged Ss of about normal 
intelligence. The Drawing Rotation Test measures 
the tendency of Ss, when drawing copies of an ab- 
stract design, to draw the outlines of the reproductions 
in orientations which are different from those of the 
target designs, ie. the designs to be copied. The 
tendency to rotate had previously been shown (a) to 
occur more in brain-damaged than in other Ss, (b) to 
correlate negatively with intelligence, and (c) to vary 
in amount with the organization of directional prop- 
erties of the target material. The illiterate Africans 
rotated far more than any of the other groups of Ss. 
It is suggested that such results might be produced 
by (a) extreme unfamiliarity with the task, (b) wild 
fears about the purpose of the experiment, and (c) 
not having learned the directional properties of rec- 
tangular visual material.—C. T. Morgan. 

6284. Smith, Alfred G., & Kennedy, John P. 
(Emory U.) The extension of incest taboos in the 
Woleai, Micronesia. Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 
62, 643-647.—While some taboo is universal, incest 
boundaries vary. This study in the Carolines shows 
that ecological and demographic factors are deter- 
miners of incest boundaries among the Woleai. Such 
a finding argues against the complete reliance on 
kinship system and social structure for etiology of 
taboo extension.—R. L. Sulzer. 

6285. Van Den Berghe, Pierre L. Hypergamy, 
hypergenation, and miscegenation. Hum. Relat 
1960, 13, 83-91.—Widespread hypergamy (or hyper- 
genation) in stratified societies is accounted for by 
the hypothesis of maximization of status. Support 1$ 
found in the cases of India, China, Japan, the United 
States, and western Europe. Miscegenation 15 re- 
garded as a special case of hypergenation and tends to 
confirm the hypothesis. —W. W. Meissner. 


6286. Van Den Hagg, Ernest. (New York va 
Reflections on mass culture. Amer. Scholar, 1960, 
29, 227-234.—Mass culture cannot easily coexist wil | 
high culture because in attempts to “bring it to the d 
masses” high culture is debased. “We are lucky ! 
1 or 2 per cent of the population can be creative In ан 
sense and 15 to 20 per cent can cultivate some sens 
bility."—J. W. Russell. 

6287. Vucinich, Alexander. (San Jose S84 
Coll.) Soviet ethnographic studies of сш 
change. Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 867-8 i 
"Cultural change, in its multiple ramifications, 1$ © 
central theme of Soviet ethnography, which is de ee 
as ‘the branch of history dealing with the cul 
origins, and distributions of individual peoples, ceni 
with their cultural-historical contacts. During г, heit 
years Soviet students of culture have focused } 
attention on two processes of cultural change ities 
diffusion of urban traits in the rural commun re 
particularly the collective farms (kolkhozy), f life 
extension of the Russian socialist-urban way гра! 
to the cultures of various ethnic groups an 
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societies." Important findings and a number of ideo- 
logical and theoretical principles guiding Soviet eth- 
nographers are summarized.—R. L. Sulzer. 

6288. Zaidi, S. M. Н. (Pakistan Acad. Village 
Development, Comilla) A study of cultural ori- 
entation of Pakistan children through their use of 
common objects. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 41-49.— 
The study employed Dennis's technique of using com- 
mon objects through the use of which the cultural 
orientation of children may be indicated. The chil- 
dren were asked to answer the question: What is . . . 
for? In all 88 children both male and female ranging 
between the ages of б and 11 were included in the 
study. The results seem to corroborate Dennis's 
hypotheses. The use of common objects do indicate 
the general cultural pattern of a group. The data 
also indicate certain similarities of the Pakistan chil- 
dren with Sudanese and other Arab children and 
certain dissimilarities with the American children.— 
Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5803, 6145, 6196, 6206, 6213, 
6217, 6302, 6307, 6362, 6366, 6375, 6402, 6403, 
Miss) 6408, 6687, 6717, 6805, 6913, 6964, 7107, 


Sratus & CLASS DIFFERENCES 


6289. Daheim, Hansjurgen. Die Vorstellungen 
vom Mittelstand. [Conceptions of the middle class.] 
Köl. Z. Soziol. Sos.-psychol., 1960, 12, 237-277.—An 
attempt to demonstrate in terms of such variables as 
education, Occupation, income, residence, etc., the 
predominant conceptions of middle-class status.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 

6290. Deutsch, Akiva. Demut haélita beparvar 
temani. [The character of the élite in a Yemenite 
neighborhood.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 328-333.—In spite 
of his religious orthodoxy and loyality to the com- 
munity, the Yemenite elite’s attitudes are even less 
like those of his near environment than are those of 
the young Yemenite generation. This phenomenon 
шау originate from the elites mediatory function 
between his community and the surrounding society. 
(English summary)—H. Ormian. 

. 6291. Haller, A. O., & Butterworth, C. E. Peer 
influences on levels of occupational and educa- 
tional aspiration. Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 289-295.— 
a and questionnaire data from a sample of 442 
"i Year old boys partly support the general hypothesis 
at “interaction with peers їпйпепсез levels of осси- 
Pational and educational aspiration of American ad- 
Olescent boys.” Some support is provided for that 
Part of the hypothesis referring to occupational as- 
газов, but little or no support for that aspect рег- 
аіпіпр to educational aspiration.—A. R. Howard. 


AR Jamrich, John X. (Michigan State U.) 
Pplication of matrices in the analysis of socio- 
metric data. J. exp. Educ., 1960, 28, 249-252.—The 
author illustrates the application of matrices in the 
ERR of sociometric data. The procedure gives а 
escription of the status of an individual within the 
КОЛЫЙ taking into account the choices he makes and 
ae choices he receives. It permits the determination 
th a characteristic factor for the entire social group so 
Е тау be compared with other groups and aids 
thei identification of cliques and determination of 

eir relative status within the group.—E. F. Gardner. 
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6293. Kaplan, Morton A., Burns, Arthur Lee, & 
Quandt, Richard E. Theoretical analysis of the 
“balance of power." Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 240-252.— 
Presents a description, rules, etc., of a competitive 
game of international politics which may be used to 
elucidate the properties of the various theories of 
international cooperation and competition. 1 such 
model is discussed: in these terms.—J. Arbit. 

6294. Lenski, Gerhard E. & Leggett, John С. 
(U. Michigan) Caste, class, and deference in the 
research interview. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 65, 463- 
467.—The research interview invariably creates a 
social relationship with consequences of importance 
for the interpretation of data. Thus, it was shown 
that when low status respondents are questioned by 
middle-class, higher status interviewers the influence 
of the deference norm must be taken into account if 
Ate are to be interpreted accurately.—R. M. Frum- 

їп. 

6295. Rettig, Salomon; Despres, Leo, & Pasa- 
manick, B. (Ohio State U.) Status stratification 
and status equalization. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 
109-117.—This study compares certain sociopsycho- 
logical characteristics of persons who ideologically 
stratify occupations to those who do not. 400 pro- 
fessional Ss were seen in standardized interviews 
during which they were asked to stratify different 
professional specialties including their own, The 
intraindividual variance was used as an index of 
stratification and equalization. The results show that 
high stratifiers attach significantly greater importance 
to freedom and overestimate their own status signif- 
icantly less than do status equalizers. No differences 
were found in socioeconomic status, in minority group 
membership, or in the importance attached to status. 
These findings support the viewpoint that occupational 
status stratification is basic to the American social 
system and that it is unrelated to the ideology of the 
Authoritarian Personality—Author abstract. 

6296. Rychlak, Joseph F. (Washington State U.) 
A socio-psychological theory of performance in 
competitive situations. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 157— 
166.—2 studies with identical designs were carried 
out with boys from different social-class backgrounds. 
Positive and negative self-evaluators competed with. 
one another on a test of manual dexterity. The hy- 
pothesis that perceived discrepancies between status 
position relative to a pseudo-norm and accustomed 
status position would influence performance was sub- 
stantiated in cross validation.—V. W. Meissner. 

6297. Slater, Carol. Class differences in defini- 
tion of role and membership in voluntary associa- 
tions among urban married women. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1960, 65, 616-619.—The higher the socioeco- 
nomic status of urban married women, the more likely 
are they to place more emphasis on the individualistic 
companionship role in marriage and less emphasis on 
the traditional familistic homemaker role.—R. M. 
Frumkin. ў 

6298. Super, Donald Е. La psychologie des 

oupes minoritaires aux états-unis : Perspectives 
d'application aux pays en voie de développement. 
[The psychology of minority groups in the United 
States: Perspectives pertaining to the country of 
origin.] Travail hum., 1960, 23, 29-39.—Social strat- 
ification is prejudicial to the whole group, as it directs 
capacities and attention in certain directions special 
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to their particular sub-groups. In the United States, 
a Negro’s employment is limited by traditions which 
have been invalidated in several researches. There 
also is a limitation of interests and vocational choices 
in higher classes. In a “crucible” university (Ohio 
State) it was found that students look for different 
types of success according to their original nationality 
and the degree of assimilation of that group into the 
traditional American culture.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also Abstracts 6198, 6282, 6284, 6704, 6723, 
6810, 6888, 7019, 7112) 


ATTITUDES 


6299. Asthana, H. S. (U. Lucknow, India) Per- 
ception of attitudes. J. Psychol. Res., Madras, 1961, 
5, 28-34.—Perception of attitudes has gained impor- 
tance in the context of intergroup and international 
relations. This is especially important in nondirec- 
tive therapy, interviewing, industrial relations, and 
personality research.—U. Pareek. 


6300. Blum, Barbara Sandra, & Mann, John H. 
(New York U.) The effect of religious member- 
ship on religious prejudice. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
52, 97-101.—A questionnaire designed to measure 
prejudice toward Catholics, Protestants, and Jews was 
administered to 125 undergraduates 50% of whom 
belonged to religious organizations and 50% of whom 
were nonmembers. Analysis of the data supported 
the following conclusions: (a) students belonging to 
religious clubs are more anti-semetic than students 
who do not belong to such clubs; (b) members of 
each religious group directed less prejudice against 
their own religious group than was directed against 
them by members of other religious groups; (c) Cath- 
olics and Jews are less prejudiced against their own 
religious group than against other groups, whereas 
Protestants are not less prejudiced against their own 
religious group than against other religious groups; 
(d) all religious groups are consistent in the amount 
of prejudice which they direct against other religious 
groups; (e) Protestants. and Jews are reasonably con- 
sistent in the amount of prejudice they direct against 
themselves as compared to the amount they direct 
toward members of other groups, but there is little 
consistence between in-group and out-group prejudice 
for Catholics—Author abstract. 


6301. Brown, L. B. (U. Adelaide, Australia) 
English migrants’ expectations of New Zealand. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 3-11.—This study sought 
to describe some expectations and attitudes of mi- 
grants before their move, and by a further sampling, 
to specify the changes that occurred following a 
median period of 3 years at the destination. A ques- 
tionnaire was primarily designed to show how much 
difference was expected between England and New 
Zealand in 21 areas known to be important. The re- 
sults showed that the migrants before their move do 
not differ from nonmigrants in an over-all expectation 
of the amount of change required, although the mi- 
grants in New Zealand found that greater changes 
were demanded than expected, particularly in those 
areas involving their everyday life—C. T. Morgan. 

6302. Duker, Abraham G. (Coll. Jewish Studies, 
Chicago, Ill.) Some aspects of Israel’s impact on 
identification and cultural patterns. Jew. soc. 
Stud., 1959, 21, 25-45.—". . . since the final struggle 
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for statehood [of Israel] that began during World 
War II American Jews have shown themselves to be 
more willing and more ready to be identified as Jews, 
to affiliate with Jewish organizations and institutions, 
and to contribute generously to Jewish causes,”— 
S. Glasner. 

6303. Gilbert, A. R. (Wheaton Coll) Eine 
Meinungsumfrage unter mexikanischen Persón- 
lichkeiten über die Auslandshilfe. [An opinion 
survey among Mexican key-persons concerning for- 
eign aid.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 500—507.—Ап 
opinion survey based on a questionnaire was under- 
taken among business men, industrialists, physicians, 
students, etc., of Mexico. The topics covered attitudes 
toward foreign aid received, the aid-giving country, 
and the future of the aid-recipients. The responses 
revealed predominantly negative attitudes toward the 
objectives, the value, and the motives of the aid- 
giving country. (English & French summaries)— 
H. J. Priester. 


6304. Gowin, D. B., Newsome, G. L., & Chand- 
ler, K. A. (U. Georgia) A scale to study logical 
consistency of ideas about education. J. Psychol., 
1961, 51, 443-455.—The GNC Scale is a measure of 
logical consistency of ideas concerning education, Re- 
spondents are asked to sort the items ina modified 
Q sort (no comparison of items permitted). Con- 
sistency is defined as agreement with experts sorting 
and inconsistency is defined as a random sorting of 
items. Test-retest reliability is .86. GNC scores in 
2 separate studies with educators were found to cor- 
relate negatively with scores on a personality-centered 
measure of authoritarianism.—C. T. Morgan. 


6305. Guthrie, G., Becker, S., & Siegel, S. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Preferences and differences in 
preference for political candidates. J. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 53, 25-32.—2 expressions of preference and dif- 
ferences in preference toward 4 political candidates 
were obtained from 77 male Ss. Preference mene 
ment was obtained from paired-comparisons and dif- 
ferences in preference from ordered metric DENS 
of utility toward the 4 candidates. The number 0 
changes in attitude for the 2 methods of measures 
were compared, and it was found that smaller change 
could more readily be detected through an analysis 0 
the differences in preference.—Author abstract. 


6306. Kelley, John D. (Louisiana State U.) Re- 
search findings on knowledge and attitudes 1050 
cerning cooperatives. Int. Arch. Sociol. Coop., 1? 1у 
6, 115-158.—112-item annotated bibliography, т 
of interview and questionnaire studies of соорега ue 
members. Also includes summary of author's ae 
ter’s thesis on “Effects of Background and Exe 
on Knowledge and Attitudes of Youth Cone 
American Business Structure: A Cross-Sectiona я 
Longitudinal Study of 687 Minnesota Youths as nd- 
School Seniors and Three Years Later.” —A. 
stone. 


6307. Lambert, W. E., & Klineberg, О. АР 
study of the origin and development of гайы а 


stereotypes. Int. soc. sci. J., 1959, 11, 221— 
“This is a report on a pilot study of the ОЕШ О 
development of national stereotypes, carried 2 ^ 
five national settings with samples of 6, 10, а саа 
year-old children. The purpose of the study Wee 
try out a series of data-gathering and analytic 
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niques and to determine what type of changes, if any, 
occur in children’s thinking about other people as they 
grow to their teens. The findings presented here are 
promising and systematic enough to indicate that the 
methods employed may be useful for a more compre- 
hensive study using larger samples of respondents 
from a wider range of national settings."—C. T. 
Morgan. 


6308. Schutz, R. A, & Blocher, D. Н. Self- 
satisfaction and level of occupational choice. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 595-598,—The study sought 
the existence of relationship between an index of level 
of occupational choice or aspiration and a measure 
presumed to reflect one aspect of a person's self-con- 
cept or self-attitude. The sample included 135 high 
school seniors. An r of .34 was significant at less 
than the .01 level of confidence indicating that for this 
population a significant positive relationship existed 
between the 2 variables. Limitations of the study 
involve the index of self-satisfaction and the atypical- 
ness of the sample. The study supports Holland's 
theory that a person's level of occupational choice and 
aspiration reflects his self-evaluation.—$S. Kavruck. 


6309. Smith, Paul M., Jr. (North Carolina Coll.) 
Problems of rural and urban southern Negro chil- 
dren. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 599-600.—The 
research tested the hypothesis that the number of 
problems which bother students living in a rural com- 
munity will be the same number as those for youth 
residing in an urban area, The sample included 150 
lith and 12th graders in a rural and an urban high 
School. A census of problems was obtained with the 
Mooney Problem Checklist. Rural students reported 
significantly fewer problems than urban students. 
Rural youth listed finances, living conditions, employ- 
ment, school adjustment, and the future as problems 
of major concern. Urban youth listed school adjust- 
ment, curriculum and teaching procedures, and per- 
sonal-psychological relations.—3$. Kavruck. 


6310. Spoerl, Dorothy T. (25 Beacon St., Boston 
8, Mass) The values of Unitarian-Universalist 
youth. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 421-437.—An investiga- 
tion into the value systems of 1077 Unitarian-Univer- 
salist youth from all sections of country. A consistent 

liberal pattern” high on theoretical, aesthetic, and 
social values and low on religious values emerged and 
was unaffected by denomination, sex, year in school, 
apie location, or social status—Author ab- 


6311. Veronica, Helen. (Chestnut Hill Coll.) 

29 religious maturity scale. Cath. Educator, 1959, 
ft 487-489.—A statistical analysis of a religious atti- 
Mc scale containing 196 items resulted in a short 
fo containing 72 items with close approximation to 
Se validity and reliability of the original scale. 
cores on 10 subscales were intercorrelated. By 
centroid factor method these yielded first-order fac- 
tors—S. M. Amatora. 
B Yoshino, Roger I. (Arizona U.) The 
Soe of the Negro and his high-priced car. 
ae soc. Res., 1959, 44, 112-118—This survey 
PS lines some of the psychological and sociological 
Omplexities of a popular stereotype—M. Muth. 


(See also Abstracts 6226, 6232, 6244, 6281, 6291, 
6345, 6714, 7009, 7113) 
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6313. Bendig, A. W., Vaughan, C. J., Ray, O., 
& Klions, H. L. (U. Pittsburgh) Attitude toward 
man-into-space: Development and validation of 
an attitude scale. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 67-75.— 
Scales for measuring attitude toward and information 
about the current man-into-space program were de- 
veloped and administered to 336 55. The correlations 
between MIS attitude and information scores were 
low but statistically significant with the correlation 
for male college Ss (N = 194) being .18 and for 
female Ss (ЇЧ —40) being .28. Both scales were 
validated by (a) comparing the scores of Ss who did 
and who did not attend a lecture on earth satellites, 
and (b) by comparing the scores of college Ss with 
scores of members of a local science fiction society. 
4 of 6 validity coefficients were significant at the .01 
level. Correlations of MIS attitude scores with meas- 
ures of Extraversion, Neuroticism, Manifest Anxiety, 
Radicalism, and Tendermindedness were uniformly 
low and statistically nonsignificant.—4wthor abstract. 


6314. De Jong, Gordon F., & Coughenour, С. 
Milton, (U. Kentucky) Reliability and compara- 
bility of two instruments for determining refer- 
ence groups in farm practice decisions. Rural 
Sociol., 1960, 25, 298-307.—A picture projective tech- 
nique and direct questions both proved unreliable with 
farmers.—H. К. Moore. 


6315. Dodd, S. C., & Gerbrick, T. R. (U. Wash- 
ington) Word scales for degrees of opinion. 
Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 18-31.—This is an attempt 
to set up standardized, scaled, words and phrases for 
expression of intensity of belief and temporal fre- 
quency in questionnaires and public opinion polls. 
“Sets of phrases were presented to groups of subjects 
in random order, in serial order, and in context and 
the subjects were asked to place each item on a nine- 
point scale. From the results, the mean scale position 
and the ambiguity of each item were calculated; these 
data were combined with an index of the length of 
each item . . . and the frequency of its occurrence in 
the language generally to provide criteria for the 
choice of suitable word scales. A number of recom- 
mended sets of phrases are given, together with their 
appropriate scale ratings, positions and ranges."— 
A. E. Horowitz. 


6316. Goldstein, Michael Je QUIS California Los 
Angeles) The social desirability variable in atti- 
tude research. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 103-108.— 
This study attempted to investigate the role of social 
desirability (SD) in attitude research. It was hy- 
pothesized that changes in questionnaire responses 
reflect S's need to describe himself in a socially desir- 
able or socially undesirable light, rather than any 
basic change in attitude. Specifically, it was predicted 
o propaganda would be a simple func- 


that response ti 
tion of ES on the SD scale. The SD scale was 


administered 1 week prior to exposure to a propa- 
ganda appeal. Ss received 1 of 2 appeals, a strong 
fear appeal and a minimal fear appeal. Conformity 
was evaluated by changes in response to a dental 
practices scale. The results indicate that scores on 
the SD scale do relate to conformity but as a complex 
function of sex of Ss and type of propaganda appeal. 
Future attitude studies should control for SD and 
methods for doing this are presented.—C. T. Morgan. 
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6317. Haratani, Tatsuo; Matsuyama, Yasuo, & 
Minami, Yutaka. (Osaka City U., Japan) Minzo- 
kuteki stereotype to koo kanjyo ni tsuite no 
kosatsu. [Study on stereotypes and preferences 
among Japanese students toward themselves and other 
national and ethnic groups.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 
1960, 8, 1-7.—(a) From a list of 100 personality 
traits 5 traits which are most suitable to each of 12 
ethnic group were selected by 3 groups of Ss: 129 
middle school, 94 high school, and 70 college students. 
The results were tabulated and internal consistency 
was computed. (b) 12 ethnic groups were ranked by 
the same Ss in order of preference. The results 
showed that the Japanese is most liked in spite of 
many unfavorable traits and that the Korean is least 
liked because of unfavorable traits. Underlying psy- 
chological mechanisms were discussed. (English 
summary )—S. Ohwaki. 


6318. Kuzutani, Takamasa. Kumamoto U., 
Japan) Minzokuteki köo to sono jinkakuteki yoin. 
[Interracial preferences and their personality deter- 
minants.] Јар. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 8-17.—232 
college students were asked to compare each of 19 
races with the Japanese on a 7-point scale, to rate 
their feeling of self-dislike on a 6-point scale, and to 
select the most suitable opinion among 5 descriptions 
on the equality of races. With respect to racial pref- 
erences a high correlation was found with the same 
study done in 1954, but the preference and evaluation 
of races are not always correlative. A comparison of 
racial preferences and evaluation of superiority and 
the personality determinants indicated that “there may 
be a certain similar underlying personality dynamics 
between the xenophilic and the prejudiced.” ( Eng- 
lish summary )—S. Ohwaki. 


6319. O'Shea, Harriet E, & Engel, Gerald. 
(Purdue U.) Some current student attitudes to- 
ward presidental candidates of different categories 
(racia and religious). Part I. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 
233-246.—673 students in a midwestern, tax-sup- 
ported, coeducational institution were polled in the 
spring of 1960 on whether they would vote for “a gen- 
erally qualified man for President if he happened to 
be a Catholic, Jew, Negro, or Protestant.” The stu- 
dents were given forms to complete with these cat- 
egories rotated. Similarly, this rotation procedure 
was followed for anonymously identifying party affil- 
iation ; 50% of the forms listed Democrat 15+ and 50% 
Republican, The students polled were liberal arts 
and engineering seniors, liberal arts freshmen and 
sophomores, and student members of Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant religious foundations. The religious- 
foundation students as a group accepted a man on his 
merits rather than on his category more often than 
the university-course groups, but statistically reliable 
differences were found between the different religious 
foundations. The Republicans were more uncertain 
than the Democrats and more against one category 
than the "no party" group. There were no significant 
differences between seniors and the other underclass 
groups in the university-course groups. Graduate 
students in the religious foundations also more often 
chose a man on his merits in 2 categories than the 
underclassmen who, in various categories, were more 
uncertain about what they would do.—J. S. Cook, IIT. 


6320. Vroom, Victor H. Projection, negation, 
and the self concept. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 335— 
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344.—Data írom 352 supervisor-subordinate pairs 
were collected to determine the conditions under 
which a person attributes his own attitudes and 
opinions to others. Questionnaire statements were 
then submitted to a modified Q sort technique. The 
general conclusion is that the projection of one's own 
attitudes is toward persons for whom the individual 
has a positive attitude. This tendency is' greater if 
the particular characteristic is more central to his 
self-concept.—M. York. 

6321. Warburton, Е. W. (U. Manchester, Eng- 
land) Social attitudes as measured by the factorial 
analysis of voting behaviour. Bull. Brit. Psychol, 
Soc., 1960, 41, 5-8—A factor analysis was carried 
out of the votes cast in the 1931 general election in, 
Germany. The first factor was interpreted as political 
extremism, or tender-tough mindedness. In spite of 
the differences in method used, the results give sup- 
port to some of the main findings obtained by Eysenck 
in his comprehensive study of social attitude question- 
naires,—P. F. C. Castle. 


(See also Abstract 5524) 


Change 


6322. Brusco, Rosanna. 
des Problems “Vorurteil.” [Contribution toward à 
solution of the problem “prejudice.”] Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1961, 12, 50—55.— Since no satisfactory defini- 
tion of the concept "prejudice" exists, a proposal for 
psychological analysis of the concept is offered which 
may lead to a clear definition—W. J. Koppita. 

6323. Kerrick, Jean S., & McMillan, Daniel A. 
(U. California, Berkeley) The effects of instruc- 
tional set on the measurement of attitude change 
through communications. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 
113-120.—44 journalism students were used in a typ- 
ical attitude change experiment—pretest of attitude, 
exposure to experimental news stories, posttest 0! 
attitudes. The experimental group was informed that 
the study was designed to find out whether the news 
stories they had read had changed their atte 
For the control group, the purpose of the cp 
was masked. The informed group showed much i 
tendency to change their attitudes in response to t " 
news stories. In addition, when members of the ES 
formed group did show change in response to 
stories, they were more likely than the naive e 
members to change in the direction opposite to d 
advocated in the stories. The naive group's MU 
change was predictable from the principle of Pr 
toward congruity. The informed group's M 
Instructions inhibited only evaluative change, om 
ever, nonevaluative change in response to the са 
munication was по different for informed and п 
groups.—Author abstract. 


6324. McNeil, John D. (U. California Los A 
geles) Changes in ethnic reaction tendencie 00, — 
ing high school. J. educ. Res., 1960, 53, 199-4 72 
The present study involved: (a) comparison, 50 
number of prejudiced stereotypes expressed bY one 
students entering the 10th grade and 50 иаа E E 
uating from the 12th grade in the same ins д d by 
and (b) the comparison of stereotypes expres des 
students when they were at the 10th grade leve 
their attitudes at the 12th grade level. p such 
of prejudice were elicited by a list of 40 wor 
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as lonely, artists, and Mexicans; each item was pref- 
aced with the word “most.” The study revealed a 
. general increase in prejudice during high school indi- 
cating a need for teaching arrangements to lower 
prejudice among their students,—F. Goldsmith. 


* 6325. Robbins, P. R. (United States Dept. Health, 
Education, & Welfare, Public Health Service) Im- 
mediate and delayed effects of social influence 
upon individual opinion. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 
159-167.—The study was designed to explore both 
immediate and delayed effects of social pressure on 
individual opinion. Variables considered were the 
presence of a threat that the individual's opinion 
would be revealed to the group, the size of the ma- 
jority supporting the group position, and personality 
needs of the Ss as measured by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. In general, the degree to which 
Ss were immediately influenced by social pressure was 
the same whether (a) the size of the majority was 
larger (8695) or smaller (5695) and (b) the individ- 
ual was or was not given the expectation that his 
position would be revealed to the group. Although 
threat did not have a general effect it had a significant 
effect on the opinions of Ss who subsequently with- 
drew from the project. There was a positive relation- 
ship between immediate influence scores and subse- 
quent withdrawal from the research project. Delayed 
influence scores were similar for threat vs. non-threat 
and for high vs. low majority, Both threat and high 
majority were positively related to a drop in score 
from the influence session to the posttest. No signif- 
icant correlations were found between scores on the 
Edwards inventory and either immediate or delayed 
influence scores when computed for the entire sample. 
— Author abstract. 


6326. Selvin, Hanan C., & Hagstrom, Warren O. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Determinants of support 
for civil liberties. Brit. J. Sociol., 1960, 11, 51-73.— 
A study of the determinants of support for civil 
liberties in a sample of 894 students on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California. Determinants 
included, among others: year in university, socioeco- 
nomic status, political party identification, religion, 
church attendance, grade-point average, major sub- 
ject area, residence, sex, and leadership. One of the 
Significant findings is that high libertarianism in- 
creases with increase in the years of higher education. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


6327. Sinha, A. К. P, & Upadhyaya, O. P. 
(Patna U., India) Change and persistence in the 
Stereotypes of university students toward different 
ethnic groups during Sino-Indian border dispute. 
J. soc. Psychol. 1960, 52, 31-39.—This study was 
undertaken to investigate the change and persistence 
in the stereotypes of university students in India 
Qu Indians and 8 other ethnic groups (Americans, 
{асе English, Germans, French, Negroes, Pakis- 
Tune and Russians) in the context of the Sino- 
ndian border dispute. The findings were: (a) the 
Preexisting stereotypes toward all ethnic groups, ex- 
cepting the Chinese, remained almost unchanged; (b) 

те was no significant difference in the percentages 
Of desirable, undesirable, or neutral characteristics 
Еле to the different ethnic groups before and 
luring the dispute, excepting the Chinese where the 
ifference was found to be significant at .01 level of 
Confidence; (c) the data for the preferential ranking 
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for association bore striking resemblance to the find- 
ings based on the analysis of the percentages of desir- 
able, undesirable, and neutral characteristics assigned 
to the different ethnic groups. The Chinese were 
placed at the bottom for preference for association; 
(d) it was also evident that preferential ranking for 
association is not entirely a function of stereotypes.— 
Author abstract. 

6328. Spiegel, Bernt. Enzyklopädie der Psy- 
chologie. Band 6. Die Struktur der Meinungs- 
verteilung im sozialen Feld. [Encyclopedia of psy- 
chology. Vol. 6. The structure of the formation of 
opinion in the social field.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans 
Huber, 1961. 158 p. S. Fr. 22.50. —A conceptual 
model, based essentially on field theory, for the anal- 
ysis and prediction of economic behavior is presented. 
"The image of Liberace, for example, is a phenomenon 
predictable from the interaction of Liberace and his 
public. So is the case with a brand and its market 
ог a leader and his party. The forces creating a suc- 
cessful image are controllable if the forces governing 
the interaction of the elements in the field responsible 
for the image are understood. Included in this phe- 
nomenological model is the phenomenon of the mani- 
fest and latent niche. (105-item bibliogr.)—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

6329. Weiss, W. Emotional arousal and atti- 
tude change. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 267-280.—The 
influence on attitudes of adding emotionally appealing 
material to a rationally organized article on crime was 
assessed by presenting a message to each of 3 groups 
and analyzing their answers to a questionnaire. Atti- 
tudes were significantly influenced. Degree of puni- 
tiveness was related to emotional arousal.—C. H. 
Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 6316, 6346, 6361) 


Group PROCESSES 


6330. Beckman, Carl W., & Secord, Paul F. The 
effect of perceived liking on interpersonal attrac- 
tion. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 379-384.—The func- 
tional relationship between attraction and feeling liked 
was determined for 3 like-sexed groups of 10 fresh- 
men “strangers.” Perceptions of being liked were 
controlled in 6 weekly sessions. Group members 
chose the experimentally designated likers signifi- 
cantly more only for the 1st session.—M. York. 

6331. Blau, Peter M. A theory of social integra- 
don. Amer. J. Sociol, 1960, 65, 545-556.— Social 
integration prevails in a group if bonds of attraction 
unite its members. The empirical data support the 
hypothesis that acceptance as а peer depends on ap- 
proachability as well as attractiveness.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

6332. Boering, S. A, & van Bergen, Annie. 
Prestige en belangstelling. [Accomplishment and 
prestige.] S ‘ociol. Gids, 1960, 7, 70-77.—1he relation 
between the prestige of a soccer team and the interest 
in the club by team members was studied by means of 
a mail questionnaire and interviewing. One very 
good and one relatively poor soccer team of the same 
club were studied. The club members were most 
interested in the more prestigious team and the mem- 
bers of the more prestigious team were more inter- 
ested in their own team than were the members of the 


poorer team.—F. E. Fiedler. 
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6333. DeSoto, Clinton; Kuethe, James L., & 
Wunderlich, Richard. (Johns Hopkins U.) Social 
perception and self-perception of high and low 
authoritarians. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 149-155.— 
High and low authoritarians (as measured by the 
California F Scale) rated pictures of strangers on 
personality traits and subsequently rated themselves 
on the same traits. The high authoritarians exhibited 
general fear, suspicion, and moralistic condemnation 
of the strangers, relative to the low authoritarians, 
while glorifying their own virtue and ability. The 
high and low authoritarians showed little or no dif- 
ferences on measures of tendency to dichotomize, 
rigidity, acquiescence, and other aspects of behavior. 
It was suggested that differences on such variables 
found in other situations are not central to authori- 
tarianism but depend on the high authoritarians’ fear 
and suspicion of others.—Author abstract. 


6334. Deutsch, Morton. The effect of motiva- 
tional orientation upon trust and suspicion. Hum. 
Relat., 1960, 13, 123-139.—A 2-person nonzero-sum 
game is used as an experimental approach to the study 
of trust. Effects of motivational orientation, simul- 
taneity of choice, and communication on readiness to 
choose cooperatively were studied. The results con- 
firm expectations that a cooperative orientation would 
lead to trusting and trustworthy behavior, while a 
competitive orientation would lead to suspicious and 
untrustworthy behavior. Under different conditions 
an individualistic orientation can lead to behavior 
similar to either the cooperative or the competitive 
orientation—W. W. Meissner. 


6335. Dodd, Stuart C., & Garabedian, Peter С. 
(U. Washington) The logistic law of interaction 
when people pair off “at will? J. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 53, 143-158. .—A controlled experiment in a 
classroom, replicated 5 times, showed excellent fits 
(т = .9, significant at 1% level) for the logistic dif- 
fusion curve when students interacted at will—despite 
$ measurable nonrandom variables (acquaintance- 
ships, interperson attraction cues, and sex difference) 
operating uncontrolled. The evidence indicates that 
logistic interaction is the probable limit in proportion 
to the degree to which measurable nonrandom influ- 
ences on interacting are controlled С. Т. М, organ. 


6336. Ex, J. The nature of the relation between 
two persons and the degree of their influence on 
each other. Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 39-54.—An in- 
dividual's judgment in regard to a given object will 
be influenced more strongly by the judgment of some- 
one else if the other is a Stranger and not an acquaint- 
ance or friend.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


6337. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) Varia- 
bility among peer ratings in different situations. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 283-292 —“Mean 
ratings received by a subject from co-workers and 
Observers after one group session were compared to 
those made after other group sessions. The difference 
between the mean ratings for a pair of sessions was 
found to possess some consistency, especially for rat- 
ings of Assertiveness and Number of Useful Ideas. 
Lower variability was associated with higher ratings,” 
Characteristics such as low assertiveness or low soci- 
ability exercise constraints on the variability of an 
individual’s behavior in group situations—W. Cole- 
тап. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6338. Gorfein, D., Kindrick, T., Leland, Q., Mc- 
Avoy, M. E., & Barrows, J. . (Montana State U.) 
Cognitive dissonance and yielding behavior, J. 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 205-208.—The hypothesis that re- 
ward (theatre ticket) for correct estimations, in а 
tape-recorded version of the Asch group influence 
situation, would lead to less yielding on the part of 
the critical subjects was tested. No significant dif- 
ference was found in the amount of yielding between 
20 Ss in the reward group and 20 Ss in a nonreward 
control group. The effect of the tape-recording was 
discussed in terms of dissonance reduction.—D. Gor- 
fein. 

6339. Hare, A. Paul. (Harvard U.) The dimen- 
sions of social interaction. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 
211-215.—A conceptualization of basic variables deal- 
ing with the social interactions in small groups. The 
major dimensions in these interactions concern form 
and content.—J. Arbit. 

6340. Hartley, Ruth E. (City Coll. N. Y.) Norm 
compatibility, norm preference, and the acceptance 
of new reference groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 
87-95.—An investigation of the relationship between 
perceptions of norm-congruity, norm-preference, and 
the acceptance of a new group as a reference group. 
Ss were 146 male freshman college students who re- 
ported (a) the difference they perceived in normative 
behavior between their established groups and the 
college (new group) and (b) which norms they р 
ferred. Correlations with a measure of acceptance 2 
the college indicated that preference for the norms o 
the new group was positively associated with acc 
ance of it as a reference group, but that perception ^ 
relatively large differences in norms was negatively 
associated with acceptance. Intercorrelations Бен 
the norms scores and several other measures indicate 
that preference for the norms of the new group Br 
associated with relative lack of necd-sntisioc ШЫ 
other groups and a perceived lack of congruity ur 
tween the individual’s values and those of othe 
groups.—Author abstract. Ml 

6341. Lana, R. E., Vaughan, W., & MN 
E. (U. Maryland) Leadership and frien m 
status as factors in discussion group interac "trie 
J. soc. Psychol, 1960, 52, 127-134. 0 
choices on friendship and leadership оше ai ү 
made by members of 2 community groups w! оа 
gaged in 3 discussion sessions concerning p ship 
health films. Indices of friendship and lea e К 
status were obtained from these groups and ге cH 
to an index of verbal activity, labeled inte Be 
status. Leadership status and interaction MEOS d 
highly correlated as were leadership status an ES 
Ship status. Friendship status and interaction um 
however, were not correlated. Т hose disci ds 
ticipants who were relatively low in leadership they 
directed their comments to those members w! o 
identified as leaders. Friendship status appa chor 
does not itself influence an individual's e. 1e 
status within the small discussion group. 1 tion Ш 
sults suggest that discussion of a communie PONE 
the small group situation is largely de. 
perceived leaders of the group.—C. Т. Morgan. E 

6342. Lanzetta, John T. & Roby, Thornton in 
(U. Delaware) The relationship betwee саа 
group process variables and group ae 35-148.— 
ing efficiency. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 
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A problem-solving task is described in which 3 group 
members are required to obtain a certain display pat- 
tern by appropriate responses. After a preliminary 
session on the task groups were trained under 1 of 6 
experimental conditions which included specific in- 
dividual and group training on the task as well as 
more general discussion of the relevant procedures 
and principles. Groups were then retested. Although 
group scores showed reliable improvement there were 
no significant differences among the training methods. 
Analysis of recorded communication protocols indi- 
cated that there were consistent differences in group 
procedure that affected the performance measures 
more strongly than did the task skills that were in- 
flüenced by training. Tentatively, it is suggested that 
group training might better be focussed on increasing 
groups’ awareness of relevant structural and proce- 
dural factors than on specific skills required by the 
task.—C. T. Morgan. 

6343. Levy, Leo. (U. Michigan) Studies in 
conformity behavior: A methodological note. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 39—41.— This study undertakes to 
compare 2 methods of measuring conformity behav- 
ior; one divided by S. E. Asch and the other by 
R. Crutchfield. The results indicated that the labora- 
tory situation created by Crutchfield is far less effec- 
tive than the original face-to-face situation created by 
Asch.—C. T. Morgan. 

6344. Miyakawa, Tomoaki. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan) Ködö kükan no nare ni tsuite: II. Shakai- 
teki nare o chüshin ni shite. [On the familiarity of 
behavioral space: II. Social interaction of strangers. ] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 38-47.—5 4th grade 
Ss who were strangers to each other were left in a 
room by themselves for 10 minutes. Their behavior 
was observed by 5 Os through a 1-way vision screen. 
The observation was made once a day for 3 days. The 
Ss’ behavior changed as follows: (a) they glanced at 
each other, (b) they explored more frankly and ac- 
tively, (c) they cognitively differentiated each other, 
and (d) a leader emerged. In another experiment a 
new member was introduced to the previous group. 
“Formation of familiarity between the new and old 
members and certain individuals of the first group 
contribute to let the new member be accepted by the 
group.” (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


‚ 6345. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll, Flush- 
ing) Attributed characteristics of liked and dis- 
liked persons. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 157-163.— 
Judgments of 22 items of behavior were investigated 
as a function of the attitudes of like and dislike di- 
rected to the person under evaluation, The categories 
of the items comprised social cohesiveness, physical 
appearance, expressive behavior, talents, need states, 
motivational structure, ego structure, emotionality, 
Permanence of personality, and intentionality of be- 
havior. 80 college students gave their impressions on 
rating scales; 50% of the students received instruc- 
tions eliciting the recall of disliked persons, the other 
50% liked persons. The statistically significant results 
were discussed both in terms of unit formation and 
hypotheses that implied, in part, the idea that a dis- 
liked person, relative to a liked person, is seen as 
having a more compactly structured and a more vis- 
ible personality —C. T. Morgan. 


. 6346. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll, Flush- 
ing) A note on changing toward liked and dis- 
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liked persons. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 173-175.— 
After a brief rationale for the hypothesis that “it is 
more difficult to change a disliked person into a liked 
person than it is to change a liked person into a dis- 
liked person" 2 forms of a questionnaire were dis- 
tributed to 81 college students, each student receiving 
only 1 form. The 3 items of the questionnaire elicited 
the student's impression of the difficulty of changing 
а personality. The instructions in 1 form of the ques- 
tionnaire directed the student to rate the possibility of 
change of a person who possessed liked traits into one 
who possessed disliked traits and in the other form, to 
rate the converse. The results confirmed the hypothe- 
sis.— Author abstract. 

6347. Psathas, G. (Indiana U.) Alternative 
methods for scoring interaction process analysis. 
J. soc. Psychol. 1961, 53, 97-103.—An alternative 
method to the usual direct or “in-process” scoring of 
interaction according to Bales’ Interaction Process 
Analysis categories is described and compared with 
Bales own scoring of the same group meeting. This 
method, called the protocol method, requires Os first 
to note initiators and targets of all acts and all non- 
verbal, scorable acts. A written protocol is then pro- 
duced from a tape recording of the verbal interaction. 
The final scoring of the group meeting combines the 
initial observations with the written protocol. Com- 
pared with Bales’ own scoring, the protocol method 
produced a larger total number of scores and, when 
particular categories are considered, greater frequen- 
cies in Category 11. When a satisfactory degree of 
reliability between Os is obtained, scoring can be done 
directly from the tape recording without transcription 
to a written protocol—Author abstract. 

6348. Roby, Thornton B. ae U.) Commit- 
ment. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 253-264.—A discussion 
of the concept of commitment and its application to 
game theory. The success of game theory in provid- 
ing rigorous normative solutions to decision-making 
problems does not hide the fact that some realism has 
been sacrificed in the process. It is proposed that the 
concept of commitment be used to bridge the gap be- 
tween the normative formulation and the typical be- 
havioral processes in decision making.—J. Arbit. 


6349. Scofield, R. W. Task productivity of 

oups of friends and non-friends. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 459-460.—“Task productivity of a sociomet- 
rically identified clique of 8 seventh grade girls, as 
measured by the number of quarter-minute periods 
devoted to the imposed task, was compared with that 
of a group of 8 matched non-friends from the same 
class. A replication was made by using a friendship 
clique of college sophomores which was matched with 
a group of non-friends. In both instances, the group 
of non-friends accomplished more productive task-ori- 
ented work to a very significant degree than did the 
clique of friends."—C. Н. Ammons, 


6350. Smith, Anthony J. (U. Kansas) A devel- 
opmental study of group processes. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 97, 29-30.—The present study was con- 
cerned with developmental trends in group problem 
solving processes. 20 groups of 4 individuals each 
ranging in average age from 50 months to 443 months 
were drawn from larger ongoing groups. | Each group 
was required to develop separate stories about an 
ambiguous photograph and about the Heider-Simmel 
movie. The ensuing discussions were recorded. The 
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following hypotheses were supported: (a) the propor- 
tion of the total interactions that is devoted to task 
oriented remarks will increase as a function of age 
and (b) the extent of independence of group members 
will increase as a function of age. The resemblance of 
these findings to reported observations of the social 
development of children and of stages of development 
of individual discussion groups and therapy groups 
was noted.—C, T. Morgan. 

6351. Tuddenham, R. D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The influence upon judgment of the apparent 
discrepancy between self and others. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 53, 69—79.—Ss were required to make 
quantitative judgments with respect to problems of 
visual perception, general information,. and opinion, 
while receiving knowledge of the judgments of others. 
In one treatment the norm supplied was the mode of 
a large standardization group: in the other there was 
moderate systematic distortion of the norm. A con- 
trol group received no normative information. The 
“genuine norm” group was less variable than the con- 
trols. The “moderate distortion” group was less var- 
iable than the controls on the opinion subset and 
slightly more variable on the visual and information 
items. The cumulative biasing of the norm shifted 
mean judgments significantly on all types of items and 
for both sexes as compared with controls. Results 
were contrasted with those described in previous 
papers when the pseudonorm had been subjected to 
gross distortion. Implications for propaganda and 
opinion change were discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 

6352. Witte, Wilhelm. (U. Tübingen, Germany) 
Experimentelle Untersuchungen von Bezugsys- 
temen: I. Struktur, Dynamik, und Genese von 
Bezugsystemen. [Experimental studies of frames of 
reference: I. Structure, dynamic, and genesis.] Psy- 
chol. Beit., 1960, 4, 218-252.—Experimental results 
indicate that the distribution of absolute character- 
istics of l-dimensional varieties (pitch of sounds, 
weight of apples) require the same sector on the 
phenomenological scale. Aspects of uncertainty 
(large vs. small) separate category sectors which are 
intraindividually constant and normally distributed. 
6 ae English & French summaries)—H. P. 

avid. 


6353. Zander, Alvin, & Havelin, Arnold. Social 
comparison and interpersonal attraction. Hum. 
Kelat., 1960, 13, 21-32.—32 9-member groups were 
divided into subgroups of 3 Ss; 5096 of the groups 
were given high similarity instructions and the other 
50% low. Subgroups were allowed differing degrees 
of success on a collaborative task. The results sup- 
port the following predictions: (a) persons will be 
most attracted to others whose competence is closest 
to their own, (b) group members will be more at- 
tracted to a high competence group than a low, and 
(c) persons will be more attracted to others of di- 
vergent ability who are highly competent than to those 
who аге low in competence —W. I’, Meissner. 


6354, Ziller, Robert C., Behringer, Richard D., 
& Goodchilds, Jacqueline E. (U. Delaware) The 
minority newcomer in open and closed groups. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 75-84.—This laboratory experi- 
ment was concerned with the assimilation of the new- 
comer under conditions where the host group expected 
membership changes (an open group) or did not ex- 
pect membership changes (a closed group) and the 
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perceived relative status of the donor group or culture 
(represented by a Negro or white newcomer). It was 
concluded that interpersonal orientation is a more 
critical consideration in interracial groups or їп 
groups where there are distinct differentiating char- 
acteristics among the various subgroups.—C, Т, 
Morgan. 

(See also Abstracts 6149, 6197, 6210, 6293, 6296, 
6314, 6357, 6358, 6363, 6368, 6473, 6488, 6608, 6893) 


LEADERSHIP 


6355. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U.) 
Leadership, psychology, and organizational be- 
havior. New York: Harper, 1960. xiii, 548 р. 
$6.50.—The author proposes a systematic theory of 
leadership and organizational behavior. He supports 
this a posteriori theory of group behavior with a 
formidable body of empirical evidence and opinion 
gathered from many disciplines and secured through 
a variety of techniques. Bass formulates operational 
definitions for such concepts as group effectiveness, 
group attractiveness, leadership, interaction potential, 
and status and then articulates these concepts within 
a “nomological net” with the aid of a series of simple 
constructs, axioms, and theorems. In attempting to 
create a global theory Bass acknowledges the possible 
sacrifice of some scientific rigor; he notes his essen- 
tially heuristic purposes at this juncture but is willing 
to let the predictions generated from the theory be 
tested in subsequent laboratory and field studies. 
(1155 ref.) —A. W. Halpin. 

6356. Cassel, Russell N., & Shafer, Alice E. 
(Fontana Unified Schools, Calif.) An experiment 
in leadership training. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 299- 
305.—This study was concerned with (a) developing 
and implementing a leadership training program for 
2 available classes of seniors at Fontana High School 
in California for the 1959-60 school year and (b) 
with assessing growth in the participating students 
during the training program by comparing scores on 
tests related to leadership for the beginning and end 
of the school year. The leadership training program 
involved 6 basic areas: self-evaluation and under- 
standing, critical thinking, problem solving, human 
motivation and frustration, leadership ability, and 
interaction with community leaders. Tests in the 
following areas were utilized for assessment purposes: 
leadership values, leadership decision patterns, social 
insight, personality tension and needs, and sociometry. 
The findings indicate significant growth in leadership 
and social insight during the training period and as 
indicated by improved test score data—Author ab- 
stract, 2: 

6357. Lukasczyk, Kurt. Zur Theorie der Führ- 
errolle. [On a theory of the role as leader.] PSY 
chol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 179-188.—Leadership in an 
interaction phenomenon. It belongs, therefore, in the 
tealm of social psychology, It is also a group 229 
nomenon. The dynamic relationship between leader 
and group is the decisive factor into which the ed 
Structure, the specific situation structure, and the 
personality structures of leader and group members 
enter as variables. —]W. J. Koppitz. 

6358. Marks, John B. Interests and group Ru 
mation. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 385-390.—Study 0 
extra-clique friendship ties of clique leaders confirmes 
the hypothesis in leadership literature that "leade 
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tend centrifugally to mediate between their own 
groups and the surrounding social environment." 
High school Ss representing 49 cliques provided inter- 
est and sociometric scores for 7 variance estimates. 
There was considerable within-clique interest homo- 
geneity.—M. York. 

6359. Schlesinger, Joseph A. (Michigan State 
U.) The structure of competition for office in the 
American states. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 197-210.— 
Competition for public office in the American states is 
measured by placing a number of offices on a 2-dimen- 
sional scale according to over-all and cyclical com- 
petitiveness in the period from 1914 to 1958. The 
dispersal of offices within a single state provides an 
additional dimension, the range of competition. Since 
the dimension of competition is not compatible with 
current conceptions of a 2-party system, it is impor- 
tant that party theory be more directly related to 
empirical conditions in American politics. (23 ref.) 
—J, Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 6336, 6341, 6365) 


CoMMUNICATION 


6360. Bjerstedt, Ake. (U, Lund, Sweden) The 
five-step intersubject interview technique in psy- 
chological research. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 273-278. 
—The method presented is designed for studies of the 
communication process and for studies of different 
"life-space emphasis" among various Ss. The data 
collection focuses upon mutual interviews on different 
"levels of reality." “Real interaction" (nonguided 
peer interviews with role reversal) is both preceded 
by and followed by “imagined interaction." The data 
analysis includes identification of information units, 
classification of units on content matrices, and inter- 
pretation of matrices in terms of "life-space contin- 
gencies.” Developmental data from the 9-, 11-, and 
13-year levels, and data on communication between 
children without a common language are presented as 
empirical illustrations—Author abstract. 


‚6361. Catton, William R., Jr. Changing cogni- 
tive structure as a basis for the ‘sleeper effect.’ 
Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 348-354.—The “sleeper effect” 
is reviewed briefly and related to a study of the effect 
of a motion picture on social experience. “Instead of 
confining our research on communication and perstia- 
sion to such questions as, ‘Does this film make people 
more favorable toward Britain?’ etc, we might be 
well advised to address ourselves to the much broader 
(and more difficult) problem, ‘What kind of world- 
view or definitions of situations or images of the 
generalized other are people getting from more or less 
continual exposure to mass communications ?' "—4. 
R. Howard, 


6362. Hamilton, R. V., Lawless, R. H., & Mar- 
shall, R. W. (Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, Kan.) 
Television within the social matrix: II. Trends 
after 18 months of ownership. J. soc. Psycho, 
1960, 52, 77-86.—This is a follow-up study to an 
original investigation suggesting the impact of tele- 
vision as a technical change agent upon the develop- 
ing personalities of the Wichita, Kansas, community. 

he Ist study interviewed 75 nontelevision families 
and 75 television families after television stations had 
been in the community 6 months. The 2nd study re- 
administered the original interview questionnaire to 
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a matched sample of television operation. The cur- 
rent report uses the original statistical technique and 
the original classification system which is based upon 
the “General Action Theory.” The current investiga- 
tion suggests that television is becoming absorbed 
within the action system of the personalities of our 
culture—Author abstract. 


6363. Loomis, James L. Communication, the 
development of trust, and cooperative behavior. 
Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 305-315.—"The research . . . 
was concerned, first, with a description of the condi- 
tions under which an individual would, on the basis 
of trust, establish a cooperative relationship with an- 
other person, and, second, with the use of communica- 
tion in establishing trust." 10 experimental groups 
were used for 5 communications levels—% were send- 
ers and % were receivers in a 2-person game. Тһе 
sample was 198 student Ss, Ss who communicated 
were more likely to perceive trust than noncommuni- 
cating Ss, and the probability increased as the level of 
communication increased.—M. York. 

6364. Moser, Henry M., O'Neill, John J., Oyer, 
Herbert J., Wolfe, Susan M., Abernathy, Edward 
A., & Schowe, Ben M., Jr. (Ohio State U.) His- 
torical aspects of manual communication. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 145-151.—History of the manual 
language. Hand alphabets have been in existence for 
more than 1000 years. Use of the manual alphabet is 
of more recent origin. A number of modifications 
which led to the establishment of the present 1- and 
2-hand methods are described.—M. F. Palmer. 


6365. Rokkan, Stein, & Torsvik, Per. Der 
Wahler, der Leser und die Parteipresse. [The 
elector, the reader, and the party press.] Kol. Z. 
Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 1960, 12, 278-301.—An analysis 
of political recruiting and reading of newspapers in 
Norway. (25 ref.)—R. M. Frumkin. 


6366. Rowe, Frederick B., Brooks, Shirley, & 
Watson, Barbara. (Randolph-Macon) Communi- 
cation through gestures. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1960, 
105, 232-237.—30 pictures of American Indian sign 
language gestures were matched with word meanings 
by 238 college and 259 high school students, including 
both sexes, white and Negro races, and deaf and non- 
deaf persons, All groups scored significantly above 
chance. White students scored higher than Negro 
students, Scores by deaf students tended to exceed 
those by the nondeaf. Correlations between gesture 
scores and scores on SAT and CTMM group meas- 
ures of intelligence were .14 and .36, respectively.— 


T. E. Newland. 

6367. Ruesch, Jurgen. (U. California School 
Medicine) Mass communication and mass motiva- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 250-258.—Suf- 
fering from a lack of corrective feedback, the methods 
of mass communication may produce damaging effects 
through the continuous presentation of distorted re- 
ality. The conclusion is drawn that our efforts to 
achieve mental health can no longer be limited to 
individual patients but have to include the conditions 
which affect the mental health of all people in society, 
including the mass communication media.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

6368. Triandis, Harry C. (U. Illinois) Cogni- 
tive similarity and communication in a dyad. Hum. 
Relat., 1960, 13, 175-183.—An experiment (Ss = 40 
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male undergrads) was run to test 2 hypotheses con- 
cerning interpersonal similarity and communication 
effectiveness. Attribute similarity is concerned with 
dimensions used by persons when examining events. 
Communication similarity is used by 2 persons in the 
actual process of communication. A minimum of 
communication can take place even when communica- 
tion similarity is very low. But, the higher the com- 
munication and/or attribute similarity, the greater the 
communication effectiveness of the dyad. Findings 
are related to a theoretical model derived from New- 
comb, Homans, and others. (24 ref.)—W. W. Meiss- 


ner. 
(See also Abstracts 5803, 6316) 


ESTHETICS 


6369. Blyler, Dorothea. (Western Illinois U.) 
The song choices of children in the elementary 
grades. J. Res. music Educ., 1960, 8, 9-15.—Simple 
questionnaires were given to 9007 children in Grades 
2-6 in 9 midwestern states. Results suggest that the 
Ss prefer songs with texts in keeping with interests 
of their age group and melodies that are: expressive 
of the words; varied in rhythm and contour; and 
possessing strong melodic movement, strong climaxes, 
and definite points of repose. The major mode was 
preferred with well defined cadences ending on the 
tonic. No significant differences appeared between 
likes or dislikes of folk and composed songs. Differ- 
ences in preferences of boys and girls were slight.— 
D. S. Higbee. 

6370. Greenacre, Phyllis. (Cornell U.) Woman 
as artist. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 208-227.— 
Limiting consideration to the early genetic factors 
which may restrict the female's later development of 
adequate capacity for externalization of artistic crea- 
tivity, it is suggested that differences in anatomical 
structure between the sexes tends to make for a lesser 
degree of precise externalization, thus contributing to 
the lesser artistic productivity of women.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


6371. Iliffe, A. H. (University Coll. North Staf- 
fordshire, Keele, England) A study of preferences 
in feminine beauty. Brit, J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 267- 
273.—12 photographs of women's faces, taken under 
uniform conditions, were ranked for ‘prettiness’ by 
4355 readers of a national daily newspaper. The 
results suggest that a common basis of judgment is 
shared by men and women of all ages and in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. Possible origins for this 
common basis of judgment are discussed together with 
limitations of the present technique of inquiry. (19 
ref.)—C. M. Franks. 

6372. Куше, George Н. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) An experiment in teaching children to read 
music with shape notes. J. Res. music Educ., 1960, 
8, 1-8.—The 7-shape notation developed by Jesse B. 
Aikin in The Christian Minstrel (1846) was found to 
be more efficient (beyond the .01 level) than the usual 
methods of teaching music reading to 4th- and 5th- 
grade students. In addition, experimental Ss were 
the only ones to develop skill in notating their own 
created melodies; they alone attained a grasp of the 
harmonic structure in music necessary to create an 
autoharp accompaniment; and when promoted to the 

7th grade, a much higher percentage of them enrolled 
in the elective glee club.—D., S. Higbee. 


PERSONALITY AND ABILITIES ч 


6373. Niederland, William G. The first applica- 
tion of psychoanalysis to a literary work, Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1960, 29, 228-235.— Freud's first applica- 
tion of psychoanalysis to a literary work was in 1898 
when he applied it to the analysis of Meyer’s Die 
Richterin. Freud’s deductions are summarized and 
discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also Abstracts 5483, 5817, 6265, 6341) 
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6374. Money, John, (Johns Hopkins U.) Com- 
ponents of eroticism in man: Cognitional rehears- 
als. In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in 
biological psychiatry. Vol. IÍ. (see 35: 5839) Pp. 
210-225.—21 paraplegics, though incapable of receiv- 
ing genitopelvic signals, continued to experience 
erotic dreams, daydreams, and plans. Based mostly 
on literature concerning the role of extragenitopelvic 
erotic signals and of “imprinting” (especially in 
hermaphrodites), differences in perceptual thresholds 
and the importance of life experiences for an individ- 
ual’s erotic inclinations and choices are discussed.— 
R. Kaelbling. 


6375. Robaye, F. Principes pour l'aménagement 
des épreuves psychotechniques utilisées avec des 
noirs congolais. [Principles drawn from psycholog- 
ical tests among Congolese Negroes.] Travail hum., 
1960, 23, 93-96.—3 principles were drawn from re- 
searches carried on in missions in the Belgian Congo: 
(a) performance in psychological tests depends on the 
particular cultural conditions of the Ss under exam- 
ination; educability should be tested rather than apti- 
tudes. (b) No hindrance should be placed in the way 
by time limits. (c) Right answers are relative to 
each culture considered: Ss may lack the rules and 
thinking patterns which lead to the right answer ac- 
cording to our criteria.—R. W. Husband. 


6376. Smith, Henry Clay. (Michigan State U.) 
Personality adjustment. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961. 617 p. $6.95.—"'The goals, theories, and meth- 
ods of the science [of personality] first are introduced 
and then are applied in turn to the understanding 0 
personality traits, to the dynamic structure of person- 
ality as a whole, and to the interaction of structure 
and environment,” i.e., to a consideration of such ad- 
justment problems as are met at college, in marriage 
and parenthood, at work, and in aging. The book is 
“intended primarily for courses that deal with i 
psychology of personality, the pyschology of adjust- 
ment, and mental hygiene," with or without a previous 
introductory course. “То meet these varying n u 
material of varying levels is integrated throughout tl Г 
book. The same topic is often approached dni 7 
the use of photographs, case studies, theoretical E 
cussions, research summaries, and a consideration ©. 
methodological issues.” There are exercises to s 
vide an opportunity for the student to actually pu 
practice the principles discussed in the text. 0 
Answers аге given at the ends of chapters.” ( 
ref.)—D. G. Applezweig. 


6377. Stagner, Ross. (Wayne State U.) _ PSY: 
chology ааыр. үз ed.) New Me 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. ix, 586 p. $/.50.—21 chap? 
arranged in 6 sections. I. "Introduction" ( px 
Study of Personality," *Methods: Ratings an 
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servations,” and “Methods: Inventories and Projec- 
tive Tests”), II. “Development” (“Basic Principles” ; 
“Emotional Foundations”; and “Frustration, Stress, 
and Conflict"), Ш. "Description" (‘Personality 
Style," “Traits,” “The Self,” “Character,” “Attitudes 
and Values,” and “Type Theories of Personality”), 
IV. “Dynamics” (“Biological Approaches,” “Psycho- 
analytic Theories of Motivation,” and “Motivation as 
Goal Seeking"), V. “Determinants” (“Biological 
Factors,” “The Family: Childhood,” “The Family: 
Maturity,” “The School System,” “Economic Fac- 
tors,” and “Personality and Social Values.”)—C. Т. 
Morgan. 

6378. Taft, Ronald. A statistical analysis of 
personality theories. Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 80-88. 
—17 personality theories are analyzed for similarities 
and dissimiliarities or degree of generality or unique- 
ness. They are grouped according to clusters: func- 
tionalist social field theories, developmental approach 
to unconscious complexes and personality structures, 
innate organismic self-actualization, and constitutional 
personality structures —G, Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstracts 5839, 5980) 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


6379, Adams, Henry E., & Berg, Irwin A. (Lou- 
isiana State U.) Schizophrenia and deviant re- 
sponse sets produced by auditory and visual test 
content. J. Psychol, 1961, 51, 393-398.—In the 
present study a test consisting of 50 tape-recorded 
sounds, together with the necessary instructions, was 
administered to 83 normal and 81 schizophrenic Ss on 
the hypothesis that auditory deviant response sets 
could be identified and which would differentiate the 
2 groups. Visual stimuli in the form of the Per- 
ceptual Reaction test, a test composed of 60 abstract 
designs, were also used for comparison purposes. 
Both tests satisfactorily distinguished the normal from 
the schizophrenic groups. Of 200 theoretically pos- 
sible auditory deviant responses, about 1 out of every 
3 differentiated normal from schizophrenic Ss at 
either the .01 or .05 level of significance.—C. Т. 
Morgan, 

6380, Brown, James I. (U. Minnesota) Vocab- 
ulary: Key to communication. Education, 1959, 80, 
80-84.—A 40-item test was devised to aid in diagnos- 
ing depth of performance at 4 levels: memorization, 
identification, application, and generalization. Dis- 
cussed are (a) the key role of vocabulary, (b) a 
multiple-purpose approach, and (c) a master-word 
approach.—5. M. Amatora. 

6381. Howard, James W. (Montreal, Canada) 
The Howard Ink Blot Test. Brandon, Vt.: Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1960. v, 202 p. $5.00.—A 
manual for the use of the 12 blots which comprise the 
Howard Ink Blot Test. The system of scoring and 
the organization of the manual follow that used by 
Beck in the scoring of the Rorschach series. Some 
gross statistical data are provided for normal and 
deviant groups. However, the author feels that 
‘nearly all that an ink blot record can give us 1S 
qualitative information.” No validity data are re- 
ported.—B. А. Maher. 

6382. Ittelson, William H., Seidenberg, Bernard, 

Kutash, Samuel B. (Brooklyn Col.) А per- 
ceptual flexibility battery. Percept. mot. Skills, 
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1961, 12, 3-9.—A battery drawing upon the relation- 
ship between perceptual changes and psychopathology 
is described along with the basis of the test scores 
and reliability measures. The diagnostic and predic- 
tive value of the test battery is considered.—J/. B. 
Essman. 

6383. Kahn, T. C. Kahn Intelligence Tests: 
Experimental Form (KIT:EXP). Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1960, 10, 123-153. (Monogr. Suppl., 1960, No. 
1-V10, $2.50) —KIT: EXP includes a Main Scale; a 
Brief Placement Scale to determine level of entry into 
the Main Scale; special shorter scales to estimate 
ability in areas of concept formation, recall, and motor 
coordination; and scales for administration by sign 
language and for testing the sight-handicapped and 
blind. Test-retest MAs correlated :93 over a 3-wk. 
interval, and MAs correlated .75 with Stanford-Binet 
or WAIS MAs.—C. H. Ammons. 

6384. McCreary, John К. (Bates Coll) The 
problem of personality definition. J. gen. Psychol., 
1960, 63, 107—111.—Respectively, the various writings 
of G. W. Allport, C. Kluckhohn, H. A. Murray, and 
Gardner Murphy are reviewed. Definition hinges on 
the degree of inclusiveness permitted in the connota- 
tion of the term personality, but the choice is guided 
by the decision concerning the corollary problem of 
organization. Organization is the touchstone of def- 
inition. If Allport's definition is intraorganic, Kluck- 
hohn and Murray's is intrabrain. The co-authors 
endorse Kurt Lewin's views, remarking: "Lewin's 
‘field’ . . . is entirely within the head, post-sensory 
and premotor.” Murphy holds that "the total per- 
sonality" is an organism-environment field of distrib- 
uted energy. The difference between the interpreta- 
tions of Lewin given by Kluckhohn and Murray on 
the one hand and Murphy on the other, is discussed.— 
C. T. Morgan. 

6385. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) 
Hierarchical syndrome analysis. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 293-304.—A pencil-and-paper 
method is described for classifying persons (or other 
objects) into types based on common characteristics. 
An illustration is given with a group of companies 
being classified into syndromes of successively higher 
orders. 2 versions of the method are described—one 
rapid but less accurate, the other laborious but more 
accurate.—]W. Coleman. 

6386. Østby, Hans. Forsøk med CMAS: En 
studie av angst hos barn. [Research with the 
CMAS: A study of anxiety in children.] Pedag. 
Forsk., Nord., 1960, No. 3, 139-155.—The Children’s 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS) was translated into 
Norwegian and administered to 157 children from the 
sixth grade (average age 12-13). The mean anxiety 
score did not differ significantly from the means re- 
ported in other studies. However, contrary to find- 
ings in other studies no sex difference was found. 
Zero correlation was found between the A- and the L- 
scale. A-scale test-retest reliability after one week 
was .94; for the L-scale .69. The correlation between 
anxiety scores and IQ was —.43; with arithmetical 
reasoning —.51.—L. Goldberger. 2 i 

6387. Page, H. A. A scale for the assessment o 
daydreaming behavior. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
10, 110.—The questionnaire permits machine scoring 
of 12 rationally developed subscales, “Defensiveness, 
Achievement, Aggression and Hostility, Dependency, 
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Pathology, and Romance and Heterosexual.” Fur- 
ther subscales are being developed.—C. Н. Ammons. 


6388. Rand, Per. Anxiety in connection with 
school performance: II. Research in connection 
with the test anxiety questionnaire for children. 
Pedag. Forsk., Nord., 1960, No. 3, 122-137.—In this, 
the second in a series of papers on anxiety and school 
performance, the anxiety scale for children developed 
by Sarason and his associates is reviewed in detail.— 
L. Goldberger. 

6389. Reich, Heinrich. Seelenbilder. [Pictures 
of the psyche.] Stuttgart, Germany: Rascher, 1960. 
307 p.—This is a handbook describing a new test 
developed by the author and his co-workers during a 
period of over 10 years. The test (TUA Test) is 
based upon 36 multiple color drawings of modern art 
which are indefinite in form and content. These pic- 
tures are presented to the S who is asked to choose 
12 pictures he likes most and 12 pictures he likes least 
and also 12 pictures which are the most beautiful and 
12 which are the least beautiful. The pictures selected 
are interpreted on the basis of their symbolic implica- 
tions in terms of Jungian symbolism. The text in- 
cludes the 36 cards, a table of symbols, and scoring 
sheets.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

6390, Sano, Katsuo; Makita, Hitoshi, & Miyoshi, 
Kunio. (Seishin Igaku Inst, Tokyo, Japan) Per- 
sonality Inventory no kenkyü: II. Shitsumon bun 
no kaisei oyobi percentile-chi no hendo. [Studies 
on the Personality Inventory: II. Revision of the 
questionnaire and the change of percentile value.] 
Bull, Seishin Igaku Inst., 1959, 6, 59-65.—The ex- 
pression of questions was altered to make them milder 
and the situation described more natural. The results 
of 350 male and 350 female college students showed 
only minor changes in percentile values due to the 
revision. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

6391. Sano, Katsuo, & Makita, Hitoshi; Saka- 
mura, Hiromi; Murata, Tsuneyoshi, & Miyoshi, 
Kunio. (Seishin Igaku Inst., Tokyo, Japan) Seiken- 
shiki TAT zuhan no normative study: II. Kaitei 
zuhan oyobi shin zuhan ni tsuite. TAT no 
kenkyü. IV. [A normative study of Seiken-shiki 
TAT pictures. Part IL] Bull. Seishin Igaku Inst., 
1959, 6, 21-58.—Seiken-shiki TAT pictures were 
projected on a screen and students of colleges and 
middle schools responded to them. From 40 to 150 
stories were obtained for each picture. The structure 
and content of the common stories are reported. 
Illustrations of the pictures and typical stories are 
presented. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


6392. Sano, Katsuo; Makita, Hitoshi; Saka- 
mura, Hiromi, & Shirato, Kumiko. (Seishin-Igaku 
Inst, Japan)  Shonenyo Bunsho kanseihd test 
(SCTag ban) no kaitei: Shogakusei-yo no sakusei. 
SCT no kenkyü. V. [Revision of the Seiken-shiki 
Sentence Completion Test for boys and girls.] Bull. 
Seishin-Igaku Inst., 1960, 7, 103-117.—The revised 
SCT was administered to 275 4th-grade children. 
The responses were classified into 4 personality cat- 
egories and 3 determinant categories. The results 
indicate "this SCT for primary school children ren- 
ders a close approximation of the desired informa- 
tion" (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


6393. Sharma, K. N. (Indian Statistical Inst., 
Calcutta) Analysis of a test of reasoning ability. 


J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 17-18, 228—240,—То 
analyse reasoning behavior shown in various situa- 
tions, a Verbal Reasoning Test was constructed, 
Consisting of 5 subtests (Grouping, Analogies, Given 
Facts, Conclusions, and Decoding) with 20 multiple 
choice items in each subtest, it was administered to 
570 Ss from 7 Indian colleges. Factor analysis re- 
sulted in the hypothesis of 4 factors to account for test 
performance: general reasoning, perception of rela- 
tions, deduction, induction. (16 ref.)—D. Lebo. 

6394. Tcherniak, Alexander.  Beayot hatokef. 
[Problems of validity.] Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 232- 
241.—A critical analysis of various approaches to the 
study of validity (of tests, questionnaires, etc.) is 
given. The limitations of the empirical and of the 
qualitative-logical approach are discussed. Ап inte- 
gration of both approaches based on L. Guttman's 
scale-analysis theory is suggested. (English sum- 
mary)—H, Ormian. 

6395. Toops, Herbert A. (Ohio State U.) A 
comparison by work-limit and time-limit of item 
analysis indices for practical test construction. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 251-266.—Each 
new form of the Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tion (OSPE) has about 40 highly valid old items 
imbedded. Although the OSPE has traditionally been 
a work limit test, Layton extracted 78 items for a 
Minnesota version with time limits. A comparison of 
item difficulties and item validity for the 2 conditions 
of administration using the same items generally 
failed to show any significant difference for the 2 
conditions. It is concluded that with adequate time 
limits (95% have time to finish) the validity will not 
be markedly affected by type of administration. Sev- 
eral suggestions on test construction are included 
based on 36 years of experience—W. Coleman. 


6396. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
Corp, NYC) Some effects of speed in test use. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 267-274.—Speed is 
a dimension rather than a trait. The speed dimension: 
should be considered for relevant criteria, not just. for 
convenience of test administration. Cognitive ability 
may be a contaminating factor in a speeded test as, for 
example, in the Davis Reading Test. Speed may also 
reflect a personality or work habit variable. Speeded- 
ness is incompatible with item analysis and leaves reli- 
ability coefficients of virtually no value.—W. Coleman. 


(See also Abstracts 6429, 6448, 6460) 


INTELLIGENCE 


6397. Borgatta, E. Е. & Corsini, R. J. The 
Quick Word Test (QWT) and the WAIS. Pug 
chol. Rep., 1960, 6, 201.—Correlations for WA д 
scores and IQ, age, and 4 forms of the Quick pus 
Test were calculated. WAIS r's ranged from ól 2 
98; ОМТ r's with WAIS from .53 to .83. А 
correlated in .305 with QWT scores and below - 
with WAIS scores.—C. Н. Ammons. 


6398. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll.) ме 
ingless questions concerning “intelligence. d 
ucation, 1959, 80, 33-36.—After discussing the Er 
for a concept of intelligence, various theories 0 ki 
telligence, the influence of heredity and environne d 
and the constancy and distribution of the IQ, E 
author points to the confusion concerning terms 
lated to individual differences. The answer to 
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question concerning intellectual capacity depends upon 
the definition of capacity.—S. M. Amatora. 


6399. Central Institute of Education. (Delhi, 
India) A report of the construction and standard- 
ization of a verbal group test of intelligence (13+). 
Cent. Inst. Educ. Publ., Delhi, 1959, No. 38. 19 p. 
—Split-half reliability was found to be .94, and the 
retest coefficients ranged from .73 to .87. Validity 
was found by correlating test scores with percentage 
of school marks (.42 for boys and .33 for girls), 
teachers’ estimates (.60), Jenkins Nonverbal Test 
(71), and Raven's Matrices (.43).—U. Pareek. 


6400. Dice, Lee R. (Cranbrook Inst. Science) 
Resources of mental ability. How can the supply 
of superior ability be conserved and perhaps in- 
creased? Eugen. Quart., 1960, 7, 9-21.—To offset 
the adverse differential fertility in mental capacity 
probably now occurring, encouragement—economic, 
social or psychological—should be extended to above- 
average individuals so they could have larger families 
than those below average. Scholarships should be 
plentifully supplied to graduate students, A national 
research institute to study factors that affect superior 
mental ability is also recommended.—G. C. Schwes- 
inger. 


6401. Jung, H. Der Figure-Reasoning-Test in 
der Praxis. [The Figure Reasoning Test in clinical 
practice.] Psychol. u. Praxis, 1960, 4, 65-70.—The 
Figure Reasoning Test has been found to be a useful 
and economical test in clinical practice in the identi- 
fication of superior abstract intelligence —S. Kavruck. 


‚6402. Kahn, T. C. А new “culture-free” intel- 
ligence test. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 239-242.— 
“The Kahn Intelligence Tests: Experimental Form 
(KIT:EXP) uses 16 simple plastic objects and a 
strip of felt to determine mental ages of persons from 
birth to the average adult range. Provision is made 
for testing blind persons and those who do not speak 
the same language as the tester. The test is still 
experimental, but has clear value as an adjunct to 
other tests when a complicating verbal or cultural 
factor is suspected. The advantages of the KIT: EXP 
lie in the simplicity and availability of materials ... 
its easy administration and scoring, and its relative 
freedom from influence of special cultural, educa- 
tional, and language factors."—C. H. Ammons. 


6403. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) A research 
note on subcultural differences in WAIS between 
aged Italians and Jews. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 197- 
198.—"Tews had significantly higher verbal IQs than 
the Italians, while the latter had significantly higher 
performance IQs than the Jews."—J. Botwinick. 


6404. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Sub- 
cultural variations in verbal and performance abil- 
ity at the elementary school level. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 97, 149-160.—“The WISC psychometric 
patterns of native born Jewish, Irish, and Italian boys 
matched for full WISC IQ and attending fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades of all-day religious schools were 
analyzed. There were statistically significant differ- 
ences among the verbal and performance scales, as 
well as certain subtests for the three groups.” —C. T. 
Morgan, 


6405. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Sub- 
cultural values and IQ stability. J. genet. Psychol., 
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1961, 98, 69-82.—A study was made of the hypothesis 
that stability of IQ in a particular subculture will de- 
pend, in part, upon the measuring instrument, If the 
values of a given subculture are measured and there 
is no change in these values, the IQ will remain stable. 
1f there is an increasing emphasis on those values the 
IQ will rise. If there is a deemphasis the IQ will 
decline. A reexamination in 1958-59 of Jewish chil- 
dren attending day (Yeshiva) schools to whom the 
WISC was administered in 1956—57 indicated that 
there was a statistically significant increase in WISC 
verbal scores. The increase in WISC performance 
scores was statistically insignificant, there being a 
decline of performance on some WISC subtests. The 
inference was drawn that a prior selection of test 
items might lead one to believe in either increase, 
decrease, or stability of IQ. It is necessary in inter- 
preting IQ changes to consider both the items compos- 
ing intelligence scales and the cultural values.—E. У. 
Beeman, 


6406. Lindner, Greig, & Overton, Richard K. 
(Fort Hays Kansas State Coll.) Intelligence as 
related to grouping in learning. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 96, 371-373.—In a test of the hypothesis that 
individuals of relatively high intelligence have a rela- 
tively great tendency to group material which they 
are to learn, 49 college students were required tó learn 
sets of digits. A measure of each S's tendency to 
group the digits was obtained, and these measures 
were correlated with intelligence scores. The result- 
ing correlation was only .06 and did not support the 
hypothesis.—Author abstract. 


6407. Maher, B. A. (Louisiana State U.) Posi- 
tion errors and primitive thinking in the Progres- 
sive Matrices Test. Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1960, 64, 
1016—1020.—'Two groups of subjects, college stu- 
dents and mentally retarded children, were tested with 
the Raven's Progressive Matrices Test (1938). The 
frequency with which errors occurred in particular 
positions for both groups was computed for Sets А 
and B of the test series. Analysis of the data obtained 
does not offer support for the hypothesis that differ- 
ences in intelligence lead to differential position pref- 
erences between the two groups. Such significant 
differences as were observed are more adequately ex- 
plained by reference to the differential appeal of the 
content of given available error-choices. Clinical use 
of the Progressive Matrices Test for purposes other 
than obtaining a percentile score seems to lack justifi- 
cation at this time."—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6408. Morgant, M. E. Note sommaire sur quel- 
ques comparaisons psychologigues entre des pop- 
ulations Africaines, Malgaches et Européenes. 
[Summary of some psychological comparisons among 
Africans, Madagascans, and Europeans.] Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1959, 9, 23-34.—A series of tests were 
given to various populations in the Camerouns, 
Senegal, Guinea, Madagascar, and France. Designed 
to explore character, skill, and intelligence, the battery 
included a picture classification test, a Progressive 
Matrices, the Gille cube, various skill tests, and pro- 
jective tests. The system proved efficient in choosing 
personnel. Even among the illiterate populations, in- 
dividuals of marked intelligence were found. The 
major difference occurred in respect to interests. 
Scales are presented showing median scores on intelli- 
gence and skill—W. W. Wattenberg. 
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6409. Ramanathan, G. (Teachers’ Training Coll., 
Trichur, India) The digital correlate of mental 
functions. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 17-18, 
268-272.—The part played by the hands and fingers 
in the growth of mental efficiency has been ignored by 
the science of mental measurement. General consid- 
erations that lend encouragement to the belief that 
manual dexterity plays a significant role in mental 
development are stated. The fundamental difference 
between man and the animal lies not in the human 
brain—differences in brain structure are only differ- 
ences of degree—but in the human hand. “. . . the 
whole edifice of human civilization has been built up 
through the instrumentality of the human hand.” The 
author hypothesizes that every mental function has its 
physical correlate: the part played by the hands and 
fingers. The efficiency with which they play their 
part is a determinant of the efficiency of the corre- 
sponding mental function.—D. Lebo. 


6410, Roser, O. L. (U. Florence, Italy) Con- 
tributo alla taratura dei Reattivi Analitici dell'- 
Intelligenza di Meili applicati a 505 bambini dell’- 
Italia centrale. [Ап application of the Меш 
Intelligence Test to 505 children in central Italy.] 
Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1959, No. 31-36, 205-216.— 
A study by the Harvard-Florence Research Project 
as a part of a larger study on relations between 

hysical and psychological development in adolescents. 
СА were high school pupils. Results: averages are 
higher in the Italian group in nearly all ages except 
for scores in the Design subtest. Differences cannot 
be considered significant since samples cannot be com- 
pared as to educational level. (English summary)— 
L. V. Steinzor. 

6411. Saunders, D. R. A factor analysis of the 
information and arithmetic items of the WAIS. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 367-383. (Monogr. Suppl., 
1960, No. 5-V6. $1.00)—Factor analysis is applied 
to a matrix of item intercorrelations based on the 
WAIS Information and Arithmetic subtests, using a 
sample of 228 college-oriented males. 6 factors are 
found: I—General Information, II—Contemporary 
Affairs, III—Cultural Knowledge, IV—Scientific 
Generalizations, V—Numerical Information, and VI 
—Numerical Operations. “The Information subtest 
of the WAIS appears to depend primarily on Factors 
I, II, and ПІ, with some items highly loaded on 
Factors IV and V. The Information subtest of the 
WB-I is similar except for absence of Factor IV. 
The Arithmetic subtests of both the WB-I and the 
WAIS appear to depend primarily on Factor VI, with 
most items also loaded on Factor V, and most difficult 
items also loaded on Factor IV. Scholastic aptitude 
appears to be a composite of Factors III, V, and VI." 
—C. H. Ammons. 


6412. Weiss, A. A., & Peretz, E. (Talbieh Psy- 
chiatric Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Beayot bedikat 
hazikaron. [Problems of examining memory.] Dap. 
refuiim, 1960, 19, 51-57.—An attempt to find Israel 
norms for the Bender Gestalt Test when administrated 
to 33 student nurses. 4 memory tests were given for 
comparison of results: Bender Gestalt (including re- 
call), visual reproduction, logical memory, and digit 
span (Wechsler’s Memory Scale Form J). Result: 
no prediction can be made on the grounds of achieve- 
ments of one of these 4 tests as to the success in any 
of the remaining 3. In order to evaluate the memory 
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function, all 4 tests have to be administered, (Eng- 
lish & French summary)—H. Ormian. 

6413. Wendt, R. A. (Carleton U.) Retest gains 
and intelligence tests. Canad. Psychologist, 1961 
2a, 20-24.—A discussion of the various complications 
arising out of the interpretation of retest scores, A 
number of suggestions are offered, one of which is an 
emphasis on the necessity for obtaining "normative 
data relating to retest performance under specified 
conditions."—P. D. McCormack. 


(See also Abstracts 5896, 5922, 6012, 6187, 6234, 
6237, 6383, 6386, 6436, 6451, 6808, 6818, 6828, 
6830, 6834, 6846, 6855, 6863, 6871, 6905, 7076, 
7098, 7162) 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


6414. Becker, Wesley С. (U. Illinois) The 
matching of behavior rating and questionnaire 
personality factors. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 201- 
212.—A review of evidence leads the author to chal- 
lenge the assertion that a one-to-one matching of 
behavior rating and questionnaire factors has been 
proved. Many of the technical, statistical, and psy- 
chological issues involved are discussed. The author 
recommends the development of a single questionnaire 
which can be scored in terms of either a self-percep- 
tion-factor or in terms of a behavior factor criterion, 
—M. F. Meyer. 

6415. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Cornell U.) Mood, 
personality, and interaction. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 
64, 105-137.—Measurement of mood through checklist 
responses is explored in a pre-post application. Con- 
sistent with prior analyses at Rochester, well defined 
factors were found at both testings; and 6 of the 
factors were well aligned. Scores corresponding to 
the factors were devised for pre- plus posttest and 
pre- minus posttest positions, thus providing more 
stable estimates of mood and estimates of change in 
mood in the situation. Analysis is reported of the 
interrelationship of the scores and the relationship of 
these to 4 personality inventories (EPPS, G-Z, Thur- 
stone, and 16 P-F), to self-ratings, self-rankings, peer 
rankings, and interaction process scores. The utility 
of the check-list approach and limitations are dis- 
cussed.— Author abstract. 

6416. Bornemann, Ernst. (Vödestr. 58, Bochum, 
Germany) Analyse des Funktions- und Kräfteauf- 
baus der menschlichen Persönlichkeit. [An anal- 
ysis of functions and forces in the human personality.] 
Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 287-337.—A detailed тери 
on the measurement of the degree of mental n 
(simultaneous completion of varied tasks). Metho s 
for identifying independent psychic functions ani 
forces are suggested along with an outline o! 2: 
empirically derived personality structure that may i 
appropriate for aptitude testing. Emphasis is ОП С 
“personal center”—a “steering organ" capable o d 
pensating forces and functions. (111 ref., Englis 
French summaries) —H. P. David. 

6417. Crowne, Douglas P., Stephens, Mark W, 
& Kelly, Richard. (Ohio State U.) The ke А 
and equivalence of tests of self-acceptance. J. Z t 
chol., 1961, 51, 101-112.—Tests representing dine 
self-acceptance measurement models—self-ideal 
crepancy, adjective check list, and self-rating sca es— 
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determined with social desirability, adjustment, and 
dependency. Different methods of assessing self- 
acceptance were moderately correlated. Relationships 
with adjustment were low to moderate, and low cor- 
relations were generally found with dependency. The 
most striking feature of the findings was the consist- 
ent correlation of the self-acceptance tests and other 
measures with social desirability—C. T. Morgan. 


6418. Fluckinger, Fritz A., Tripp, Clarence A., 
& Weinberg, George Н. (Handwriting Inst., NYC) 
A review of experimental research in graphology : 
1933-1960. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 67-90.—A. 
survey and commentary upon experimental studies of 
handwriting since 1933 is made. Methodology, meas- 
urement, and the relationship of handwriting to per- 
sonality are discussed. Other variables, such as 
verbal suggestions, drugs, and psychiatric diagnosis 
are included—W. В. Essman. 


6419, Francesco, E. The General Orientations 
Profile (СОР): Validation studies. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 255-265.—"Examination of the GOP scores 
in relation to the Cattell Sixteen Factor Personality 
Questionnaire and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule subtests provides substantial data regarding 
construct validity. . . . GOP scores appear to be re- 
lated to . . . self-rankings, peer rankings, and a meas- 
ure of intelligence."—C. Н. Ammons. 


6420. Jackson, Douglas N. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) | Stylistic response determinants in the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 339-346.—Acquiescence and the 
tendency to respond in a socially desirable direction 
were assessed in the California Psychological Inven- 
tory as response styles. “The proportion of items 
keyed ‘true’ in each of 18 CPI scales was computed 
and used as an index of each scale’s acquiescence- 
eliciting potential. Rank correlations were computed 
between the acquiescence index and the magnitudes of 
relationships between each CPI scale and external 
personality measures.” Significant correlations in 
the predicted direction supported the hypothesis that 
acquiescence is a major source of variance in the CPI. 

Rank correlations between an index of the social 
desirability of each CPI scale and its relationship with 
other measures containing social desirability variance 
supported the hypothesis that the tendency to respond 
consistently in a socially desirable or undesirable di- 
rection is also an important response determinant in 
the CPI.”—W. Coleman. 


6421. Kuba, Tadatoshi. (Yamaguchi U., Japan) 
P-F study no chikunenteki suii to убїп bunsekiteki 
kenkyü. [Factor-analytic studies of Picture-Frustra- 
tion Study.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 18-25.— 
The P-F test was administered to 84 Ss annually from 
their 3rd to 5th grades. Results: (a) The form and 
direction of frustration changes from Extrapunitive- 
ness to Intrapunitiveness or Impunitiveness as the age 
increases. (b) In 9 and 10 year olds the Intrapuni- 
tiveness response takes a negative direction. (Eng- 
lish summary)—$S. Ohwakt. 


6422. Littman, Richard A., Nidorf, Louis J., & 
Sundberg, Norman D. (U. Oregon) Character- 
istics of a psychosexual scale: The Krout Personal 
Preference Scale. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 19-27. 
—The present study sought to assess the Krout Per- 
sonal Preference Scale in terms of its norms, та- 
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tionale, and validity. Ss were psychology students— 
181 males and 140 females. For the most part, results 
were negative. The published norms were shown to 
be representative of too restricted a population to 
allow their general usage. The rationale and validity 
of the KPPS were not supported for the following 
reasons: the pre-oedipal subtests which were supposed 
to be similar for both sexes showed significant differ- 
ences in the Oregon sample; some of the subtest 
correlations required the positing of contradictory, 
traits within the same individual ; there were no more 
personal history variables significantly associated with 
the subtests than would be expected by chance; and 
the subtest items were shown to be logically ambig- 
uous, It was concluded that the KPPS would not 
adequately measure psychosexual fixation without ex- 
tensive analytical and empirical clarification —Author 
abstract, 

6423, McKenzie, R. E., & Hartman, В. O. An 
apparatus for the Spiral Aftereffect Test (SAET). 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-69. 4 p. 
— The authors describe an apparatus for presenting an 
Archimedes’ spiral whose speed does not vary widely 
from day to day.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 

6424. Magnusson, D. Some personality tests 
applied on identical twins. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 
1, 55-61.—" (1) . .- Rorschach, CAT, Bender Ges- 
talt Test and Draw-a-Man. . . . [were administered 
to] 12 pairs of identical twins, aged 914-101, (2) 
For the Rorschach 17 out of 21 and for the CAT 15 
out of 23 intraclass coefficients are positive. The 
coefficients for the Gestalt test and Draw-a-Man are 
high and positive. It is argued that intraclass coeffi- 
cients must be considered as underestimating both the 
true reliability of the ratings and the correlation be- 
tween true scores for identical twins. (3) The inter- 
est correlations give support to the construct validity 
of the ratings on the variables studied. Especially 
favourable are the intercorrelations for ‘General ad- 
justment.’ "—L. Goldberger. 

6425. Rosenberg, B. G., & Lauber, J. (Bowling 
Green State U.) Selected success and failure ex- 
periences as factors in Bender Gestalt perform- 
ances. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 31-36.—The effects 
of experimentally induced success and failure experi- 
ences on the Bender Gestalt were investigated. The 
Ss were college males divided into 4 groups of 15 men 
each: success, failure, neutral and control Ss re- 
ceived an initial Bender Gestalt, an interspersed ac- 
tivity, and a final Bender Gestalt. The protocols were 
independently scored by 2 judges unaware of the 
group to which the S belonged. There was а high 
degree of inter-scorer reliability. The failure group 
showed significant improvement in Bender Gestalt 
scores, while no significant change was noted in the 
other groups.—C. T. Morgan. 

(See also Abstracts 5540, 5569, 5948, 6208, 6233, 
6267, 6283, 6311, 6333, 6380, 6475, 6647, 6785, 
6786, 6817, 6873, 6957, 7162, 7174) 


Inventories 


6426. Bernhardt, Harold E, Jr. (U. Chicago) 
“Intraception” test score and psychiatry grade as 
a freshman and as a sophomore medical student: 
A validational study of a subscale of the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule. Educ. psychol. 
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Measmt., 1960, 20, 365-379.—A predictive validity 
study was made of the Intraception subtest Scores on 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule using 
freshmen and sophomore medical psychiatry course 
grades as the criterion. With an N of 64, r's of .—275 
and .022 were obtained for the 2 different years. The 
r between freshmen and Sophomore psychiatry grades 
was .178. Implications of the findings are discussed 
as well as the appropriateness of the paired compar- 
isons method and sampling used for determining so- 
cial desirability —W. Coleman. 


6427. Brengelmann, J. С. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Extreme response set, drive level 
and abnormality in questionnaire rigidity. J. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 171-186.—Questionnaire measures of 
rigidity, drive, neuroticism, and response set were 
administered to 88 controls and 105 abnormals; and 
intercorrelations support the notion of a general rigid- 
ity, associated with response set of an extreme sort, 
high drive level, and abnormality of response. Cur- 
rent theories of drive are commented on and the test 
items reproduced.—JV.. L. Wilkins, 


6428. Brengelmann, J. С. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) А note on questionnaire rigidity 
and extreme response set, J. ment, Sci., 1960, 106, 
187-192.—Analysis of responses on questionnaires 
tapping the general trait of rigidity suggests that this 
trait, relatively independent of extraversion and neu- 
roticism, may have more importance in the description 
of personality than recent theorists allow.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


6429, Foulds, С. A. Caine, T. M., & Creasy, 
M. A. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, Essex, England) 
Aspects of extra- and intro-punitive expression in 
mental illness. J, ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 599-610.— 
5 new MMPI scales to measure objectively Rosen- 
zweig’s factors are constructed, 3 dealing with extra- 
punitiveness, Acting Out Hostility, Criticism of 
Others, and Projected Hostility; and 2 dealing with 
intropunitiveness, Self-Criticism and Guilt. Adminis- 
tered to 6 different groups, both male and female, 
good discrimination was found, in fact, a shortened 
MMPI, with only 168 items can identify as many as 
6 different diagnostic categories.—W, L. Wilkins. 


6430. Heilbrun, A. B., & Goldstein, L. D. (State 
Iowa) Social desirability response set: Error 

or predictor variable? J, Psychol., 1961, 51, 321- 
329.—This investigation tested the assumption made 
by Edwards in his development of the Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule that response to the social desirability 
of objective personality questionnaire statements is a 
source of invalidity. Predictions from the standard 
EPPS Achievement and Abasement scales for which 
only about 26% of the items included pairs of state- 
ments perfectly matched for individual social desir- 
ability value were compared with predictions from 
individualized scale for which about 709 of the items 
included equally socially desirable statements, The 
standard scale predictions were generally better but 
the differences were not significant. These results 
were interpreted as indicating that response to the 
social desirability of item content on the EPPS does 
not represent a response set and may well be a source 
of test validity, whereas the “fake good” approach 
would represent a response set and a likely source of 
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6431. Knapp, Robert R. (USN Medical Field 
Research Lab., Camp Lejeune, N. C.) A reevalua- 
tion of the validity of the MMPI Scales of dom- 
inance and social responsibility. Educ. Psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 30, 381-386.—Significant differences 
in means between Marine Corps officer pilots and 
enlisted men were obtained on scales measuring Dom- 
inance and Social Responsibility derived from the 
MMPI. The derived scales have substantial correla- 
tions with the MMPI scales. The findings are inter- 
preted as supporting the validity of the 2 scales,— 
W. Coleman. 


6432. Lundin, Robert W., & Kuhn, Jerald Р. 
(Hamilton Coll.) The relationship between schol- 
arship achievement and changes in personality ad- 
justment in men after four years of college attend- 
ance. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 35-42.—The MMPI 
was administered to the top and bottom quarters of 
the senior class of 1958 at Hamilton College and to 
those senior men who were originally in the top and 
bottom quarters of their freshman class 4 years 
earlier. There was a definite improvement in per- 
sonality adjustment over a 4 year period of college 
attendance for men originally in the top quarter ОЁ 
their class as freshmen. However, men in the bottom 
quarter showed no significant changes on any of the 
MMPI scales. The initially poor students showed no 
significant improvement in any of the MMPI scales 
over 4 years in college.—C. T. Morgan. 


6433. Oakes, W. F., & Droge, A. E. Operant 
conditioning of responses to social introversion 
scale items on the MMPI. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
223-225.—“Thirty Ss, divided into two groups, T 
beled positive and negative, were administered a 1 |, 
item ‘test,’ consisting of the 70 items of the Si scale 
of the MMPI, plus 80 ‘filler’ items. _ Ss in the positive 
group were reinforced by E's saying ‘good’ for id 
sponses to the Si items in the direction that wou 
contribute to a high Si score, while Ss in the певана 
group were reinforced for responses in the Орр ;! 
direction. No reinforcement was given on the A. 
20 items in either group, providing an operani ti e 
Analysis of covariance indicated a significant di ud 
ence in the number of Si items responded to in ts 
Scored direction in the two groups, leading E of 
conclusion that the items comprising the Si scale а 
the MMPI do constitute а response class for opera 
conditioning.” —C. Н. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 6313, 6386, 6436, 6684) 


Projective Methods 


6434. Allen, Robert M., & Lichtenstein, Don. 
(U. Miami) The Rorschach and Intel ee н 
note of caution. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, i 
171.—By means of а comparison of test and POE 
Rorschach protocols of a young girl, the auto 2 
attention to possible pitfalls in the assessment ы. 
tellectual ability based on this test alone. no 
Schach elements usually considered to be Sie rient] 
for inferring intelligence level differed su si о 
from 7 years, 6 months to 8 years to yield va: d 
intelligence level evaluations. The authors ur p 
that the Rorschach protocols should be use E: 
personality description and other test saure о а 
be employed for information concerning intel 
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invalidity.—E. Y. Beeman, ability.—C. T. Morgan. 4 
Vin oe ooo ОИ 
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6435. Borgatta, Edgar F., & Mayer, H. J. (Сог- 
nell U.) Make a Sentence Test: An approach to 
objective scoring of sentence completions. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1961, 63, 3-65.—In addition to re- 
viewing problems in the scoring of sentence comple- 
tions and describing the Make a Sentence Test 
(MAST), the author reports a general study with 
male and female college respondents and a pre-post 
study of unmarried mothers. Interrelations of the 11 
scoring categories are presented for male and female 
Ss. Correlations are reported for the MAST, the 
Cattell 16 PF, the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey, and the Thurstone Temperament Survey as 
well as for self-ratings, self-rankings, peer rankings, 
interaction process analysis scores, and other scores. 
Test-retest data are presented.—C. T. Morgan. 

6436. Dana, R. H. Objective TAT scores and 
personality characteristics: Perceptual Organiza- 
tion (PO). Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 154.— 
Pearson product-moment r's were calculated between 
7 Perceptual Organization scores on the TAT, 26 
MMPI scores, 15 Rorschach scores, and WAIS 
(Form I) IQs. Only 84 of 1435 r's reached signifi- 
cance, but their patterning generated testable hy- 
potheses.—C. Н. Ammons. 


6437. Dreger, Ralph Mason. (Jacksonville U.) 
The relation between Rorschach M and TAT con- 
tent categories as measures of creative productiv- 
ity in a representative high-level intelligence pop- 
ulation. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 29-33.—60 Ss 
drawn from a carefully defined high-level intelligence 
population yielded scores on the Rorschach, TAT, and 
Wonderlic’s Personnel test, Form Е. TAT protocols 
were analyzed for the number of content categories, 
postulated as an indicator of creative productivity. 
Rorschach M and M% were likewise assumed to be 
measures of creative productivity. Confirming previ- 
ous studies, relations between Rorschach M or M% 
and the brief intelligence test were low or absent. 
ГАТ number of content categories, not a measure 
of verbal productivity (r = .05 with total number of 
TAT responses), also showed no relation to Wonder- 
lic scores. The main finding is that no significant 
correlations obtained between Rorschach M or М% 
and TAT number of content categories. “Restricting 
conclusions to the defined population, we must regard 
as false the assumption that the TAT and Rorschach 
measure the same kind of creative productivity, if 
indeed either of them measures such creativity."— 
Author abstract. 

G., 


6438. Gerjuoy, Herbert; Rosenberg, B. 
Balogh, J. K., McDevitt, R, & Bond, J. б. (U. 
Toledo) ` Rating of patients by mental hospital 
ward attendants. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 267-277.— 
A 3-item scale was used, and attendants were not 
informed in advance of their task. However, all 
participated in discussions with a staff of various pa- 
tients during the therapy program. Findings showed 
that "each individual item discriminated among Pa, 
tients (ratees) and among attendants (raters).” 
There were high intercorrelations among item ratings, 
and the attendants’ ratings correlated highly with psy- 
chiatric ratings obtained at the end of the project.— 
R. J. Seidel. 


6439. Hammer, Emanuel F. (New York U.) 
Emotional instability and creativity. Percept. mot. 
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Skills, 1961, 12, 102.—Art students classified as “{ас- 
ile" or "creative" by their instructors were given 
TATs, Rorschachs, and a rating scale for feelings of 
emotional stability-instability. Differences in the pro- 
jective test protocols and rating scales differentiated 
the initial “facile” or “creative” Ss.—W. B. Essman. 

6440, Heckhausen, H. (U. Münster, Germany) 
Die Problematik des Projectionsbegriffs und die 
Grundlagen und Grundannahmer des thematischen 
Auffassungstests. [The problem of the concept of 
projection and the basic hypotheses of the TAT.] 
Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 53-80.—The history of the 
concept of projection and its significance for the 
theory of "projective methods" are discussed. Ac- 
cording to the author, the principle of projective 
methods is based in finding the deviation of percep- 
tion from what is objectively given. Problems and 
misunderstandings of the projection concept are dis- 
cussed inasmuch as they are relevant to the TAT. 
(English & French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 

6441. Herrtwich, Werner. Das Tiermaskenver- 
fahren. [The animal-mask technique.] ^ Psychol. 
Beit., 1960, 4, 356-361.—As a brief projective method, 
children were asked what sort of animals they would 
like to make of their teachers, friends, family mem- 
bers, etc., if they had the magical power to do so. 
Advantages and limitations of the technique are dis- 
cussed, with clinical illustrations and interpretations. 
(English & French summaries)—H. P. David. 

6442. Hórmann, Hans. Zur Validierung von 
Persónlichkeitstests, insbesondere von projektiven 
Verfahren. [On the validation of personality tests, 
especially of projective methods] Psychol. Rdsch., 
1961, 12, 44-49.—The usual validation procedures 
establish a correlation between test and criterion and 
interpret the correlation later on. For those tests 
which cannot be validated against an exact criterion, 
the method of “construct validation" (Cronbach and 
Meehl) is advocated.—W. J. Koppite. 

6443, Lebo, Dell. (Child Guidance & Speech Cor- 
rection Clinic, Jacksonville, Fla.) The development 
and employment of VTAT’s or pictureless TAT's. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 197-204.—The TAT card de- 
scriptions of Murray and Rankin are given in full 
and their uses in clinical or research endeavors pre- 
sented. Such descriptions, whether administered to 
Ss in written or spoken form, would seem to be as 
diagnostically useful as the traditional TAT. The 
author feels that further investigation, if not the 
cautious use of Verbal Thematic Apperception Test's 
(VTAT's) in clinical settings, is warranted.—Author 
abstract. 

6444. McCarthy, James J. (U. Illinois) А test 
for the identification of defects in language usage 
among young cerebral palsied children. Cerebral 
palsy Rev., 1960, 21(1), 3-5.—Test materials not re- 
quiring Ss to read, write, or spell, intended for use on 
children 3-9 years of age, are being developed in the 
hope of their having differential diagnostic value in 
prain-injured Ss. Each of the 9 subtests in the bat- 
tery is designed to assess a single language ability in 
terms of Osgood's language processes (decoding, as- 
sociation, encoding), levels (representational and 
automatic, but not projection), and channels (audio- 
Vocal and visual-motor). The possibility of the de- 
velopment of related remedial procedures is indicated. 
—T. E. Newland. 
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6445. Mucchielli, Roger. (U. Rennes, France) 
Le jeu du monde et le Test du Village Imaginaire. 
[The world game and the Imaginary Village Test.] 
Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 1960. 346 р. 
N. Fr. 25.—An 8-year study tracing the history, de- 
velopment, and variations of the world-city-village 
type projective test. In Part I, the theories of Lowen- 
feld, Buhler, Bolgar and Fischer, Arthus, and Mabille 
are discussed in separate chapters—in addition to less 
detailed references to the contributions of others like 
Melanie Klein. This is followed by 3 further major 
divisions covering in detail the theory, administration, 
and interpretation of the author's Imaginary Village 
Test. There are 61 examples with discussions of clin- 
ical observations of Ss of various ages and 88 figures 
and photographs. (66-item bibliogr.)—D. G. Apple- 
zweig. 

6446. Murstein, B. I. (U. Portland) Factor 
analyses of the Rorschach. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960, 24, 262-275.—Factor analysis is evaluated as to 
importance in Rorschach research. Problems inher- 
ent in the use of factor analysis are discussed. Ror- 
Schach hypotheses are also tested by means of the 
factor analysis method. The Rorschach is considered 
inadequate as a quantitative test. (39 ref.)—A. A. 
Kramish. 


6447. Neel, Ann Filinger. (Wyandotte County 
Guidance Clinic, Kansas City, Kan.) Inhibition and 
perception of movement on the Rorschach. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1960, 24, 224-230.—93 college stu- 
dents were placed in 5 groups. Animal movement 
findings were not significant. The results of in- 
animate movement were positive and were indicative 
of tension and conflict due to inhibition of need and 
integration into behavior —A, A. Kramish. 


6448. Porteus, S. D., Barclay, J. E., Culver, H. 
S., & Kleman, J. P. Measurement of subconscious 
memory. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 215-229, 
(Monogr. Suppl., 1960, No. 2-V10. $1.00) —“The 
development and application of a new projective ap- 
proach to personality assessment based on two admin- 
istrations of the XI-year Porteus Maze design are 
described."—C. H. Ammons, 


6449. Rausch de Traubenberg, Nina. La signifi- 
cation des kinesthésies : Rapport de travaux ex- 
périmentaux recents. [The meaning of kinesthesis : 
Report of recent work.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 53- 
59.— Critical discussion of recent studies on Ror- 
Schach movement responses. (18 ref.) —C. J. Adkins. 


6450. Robaye, F., & Ney, J. L'influence de la 
relation examinateur-examiné sur certaines vari- 
ables du T.A.T. [The influence of the relationship 
between the examiner and the examinee on certain 
variables of the T.A.T.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychtech., 1960, 9, 97-108.—"The authors show that 
ina trusting climate, stories on the T.A.T. had a more 
dynamic quality, were better Structured, more direct 
and more elaborate. Stories given by sexual delin- 
quents had a more erotic character, situations are re- 
lated more crudely and identification to the hero is 
obvious.” —V. Sanua. 


6451. Wysocki, B. A. A factorial study of Ror- 
schach protocols. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 
105-106.—“Adults Ss, 194 males and 92 females, were 
administered the Rorschach test and two, verbal and 
non-verbal, intelligence tests. Nine Rorschach cat- 
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egories and intelligence test scores were intercor- 


related and subsequently factorized. The following . 


factors were extracted : I. Intelligence levels; II, In- 
tellectual control versus emotional impulsiveness 16 
Reality- versus Schizo-orientation ; and IV, Restricted 
affectivity versus emotional volatility. These factors 
indicated the color to form, and not the color to 
human movement, proportion as the primary index of 
experience balance."—C. Н. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 6200, 6213, 6220, 6221, 6242, 
6280, 6314, 6381, 6389, 6391, 6732, 7080, 7190) 


Personality Diagnosis 


6452. Berkowitz, Pearl H. (Board Education, 
NYC) Some psychophysical aspects of mental 
illness in children. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1961, 
63, 103-148.— This study explored the relationship 
between psychophysical functioning and mental illness 
in children. The Ss were 64 children divided into 2 
gross clinical categories: 43 psychotic Ss and 21 non- 
psychotic Ss. 4 performance areas were investigated: 
motor activity, visual perception, memory functions, 
and laterality. In each of the 4 areas significant dif- 
ferences were found between the psychotic group and 
the nonpsychotic group. The evidence points to de- 
ficient psychophysical performance among psychotic 
children and suggests a direct relationship between 
level of psychophysical functioning and the severity 
of the psychological maladjustment. The psychophys- 
ical functions most sensitive to psychological devia- 
tions involve the psychomotor area.—C. T. Morgan. 


6453. Brown, Fred. Contributions of the psy- 
chodiagnostician to problems of therapy. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 811-818.—The psycho- 
diagnostic test battery in the hands of a competent 
clinical psychologist has proved its worth as an aid 
in differential diagnosis, character delineation, ete, 
but has not been used sufficiently in structuring ү 
therapeutic program. Test findings in the areas 0 
intelligence, affective functioning, and defenses can 
help clarify the therapeutic problem.—R. E. Perl. 


6454. Dillon, Donald J. (Columbia U.) The 
variation of flicker-fusion thresholds among £o 
of hospitalized psychiatric patients. J. Раси 
1961, 51, 351-360.—CFF thresholds were obtaine 
from 250 hospitalized psychiatric patients before, dur- 
ing, and after 5 different prescribed courses of шн 
apy. The thresholds were then transformed toz pu 
units and the differences among the 3 sessions W oa 
computed. The threshold values and the Se ER 
differences were classified according to 5 апо 
treatment, age, sex, diagnosis, and outcome. - a 
values varied inversely with age and also varied к 
cording to treatment, i.e., patients who received bra a 
surgery, electroconvulsive therapy, or insulin a 
therapy displayed lower thresholds. These TE 
ment groups had the greatest drop in threshol Ae 
the greatest subsequent gain. Sex, diagnosis, а 
outcome had no effect—C. T. Morgan. 


6455. Ebner, E., & Shaw, F. J. An investigata 
of modes of response to contradictions. Psyc! б 
Rep., 1960, 6, 206.—“То test the hypothesis that о 
mal Ss will produce a greater number of a ae 
or reconciliation responses [to sentence stems] биг 
will neuropsychiatric patients, the mean of t! 1 : 
Scores (one from each judge) was calculated. . · 
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The means of these scores for the normal and neuro- 
psychiatric samples [Ns = 24] were determined.” 
The difference was significant, supporting the hypoth- 
‘esis —C. Н. Ammons. 


6456. Eysenck, S. В. G., Eysenck, H. J. & 
Claridge, G. (U. London, England) Dimensions 
of personality, psychiatric syndromes, and math- 
ematical models. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 581-589.— 
Objective psychological tests administered to groups 
of hysterics, dysthymics, psychotics, and normals were 
analysed by factor analysis and canonical analysis of 
discrimination. Hysterics are characterized by a high 
degree of extraversion and dysthymics of introver- 
sion. Canonical analysis of discriminance has uses 
in studying the dimensional problems of nosology.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6457. Field, J. G. Some factors affecting the 
drawing of abstract designs by elderly “organic” 
and “functional” psychiatric patients. Acta psy- 
chol., 1960, 17, 260-272.—The “organic” patient was 
less accurate than the “functional,” but this occurred 
only when the model was in a diamond orientation. 
Explanations in terms of afferent, efferent, and cen- 
tral processes were unconfirmed.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6458. Figuerido Torija, C. A., & Figuerido San- 
turtun, J. A. (Inst. Nacional Psicologia Aplicada 
Psicotecnia, Bilbao, Spain) El Test de Szondi en 
el estudio de la impotencia neurotica. [The Szondi 
Test in the study of neurotic impotence.] Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1958, 133, 523-533.—A pplication of 
the Szondi in 2 cases of neurotic impotence is de- 
scribed to illustrate its value in explicating the dy- 
namics of impotent and frigid persons.—B. 5. Aaron- 
son. 


6459. Gilbert, A. R. Personality appraisal 
through *cross-examination." Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
6, 184.—It was found that S shows a consistent tend- 
ency to identify himself with the "congenial" state- 
ments faster and with the “uncongenial” ones more 
slowly when asked to decide whether or not each of 
a series of statements characterizes him.—C. H. Am- 
nons. 


6460. Gilbert, Albin R. (Wheaton Coll) The 
other person: How we “intend” it. J. Psychol, 
1961, 51, 247-262.—Phenomenal view and the "New 
Look: research into perception suggest that in en- 
countering another person we address ourselves not 
only to him, but also simultaneously to our own self, 
y an act of self-other matching, to ascertain mutual 
compatibility or incompatibility. The author feels 
social congruity with others is generally perceived 
faster than social incongruity. Exceptions occur and 
have interpretative significance. The author devised 
a psychodiagnostic technique, based on this process of 
self-other matching. S is exposed to a series of sets 
of 2 statements each, with each set reflecting contrast- 
ing diagnostic situations. Having to "perceive" and 
to match himself with one and the other role the S 
Will manifest his preferred attitude. Simultaneously, 
е also records the autonomic speeds of his choices.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


i 6461. Halstead, H. (Uffculme Clinic, Birming- 
am, England) The sentence completion test: An 
experiment and evaluation. J. ment. Sci, 1960, 


106, 663-674.—The method can differentiate patient 
groups, but the clues to the diagnostician derived from 
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analyzing the content of responses serve a more val- 
uable function.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6462. Hamilton, Max. (U. Leeds, England) A 
rating scale for depression. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1960, 23, 56-61.—“A rating scale is de- 
scribed for use in assessing the symptoms of patients 
diagnosed as suffering from depressive states. The 
first four latent vectors of the intercorrelation matrix 
obtained from 49 male patients are of interest, as 
shown by (a) the factor saturations, (b) the case 
histories of patients scoring highly in the factors, and 
(c) the correlation between factor scores and outcome 
after treatment. The general problem of the relation- 
ship between clinical syndromes and factors extracted 
from the intercorrelations of symptoms is discussed.” 
(6 tables)—M. L. Simmel. 

6463. Laane, Carl L. Clinical experience with 
the figure drawing test. J. clin. exp. Psychopathol., 
1960, 21, 129-141.—Drawings of a house, tree, and 
human figure by newly admitted and chronic inmates 
in a mental hospital appeared to differentiate between 
clinical subgroups. Further systematic trials appear 
worth while. (15-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 

6464. Moses, R., & Shanan, J. (Hebrew T 
Jerusalem, Israel) Psychiatric outpatient clinic: 
An analysis of a population sample. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat, 1961, 4, 60—73.—The outpatient clinic 
charts of 195 consecutive applicants were analyzed for 
age, sex, marital status, country of origin, date of im- 
migration, ethnic origin, skilled vs. unskilled work, 
diagnosis, and presentation of complaint. The latter 
was grouped as physical, physical and psychological, 
psychological, interpersonal outside, outside and 
within, within, for administrative decision, or unclear. 
No significant correlations were found between diag- 
nosis and social background. The formulation of 
complaints correlated on the .05 level with psychosis 
or organic brain disorders vs. neurosis or personality 
disorder but not with any specific diagnostic category. 
The formulation of complaints correlated with skilled 
vs. unskilled workers, age, year of immigration and 
marital status. (21 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 

6465. Porter, John Н. (Boston State Hosp., 
Mass.) New psychological test. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 
11, 2627.—A 4-part form for use by psychiatrists in 
recording the mental status type of examination is 
reproduced. Part I contains 37 items generally rated 
as present, absent or uncertain. Part III lists 14 
“more subjective . . . character or behavior traits” to 
be rated on 5-point scales. Parts II and IV provide 
space for summary and comment.—L. Gurel. 

6466. Rubin, M., & Shontz, RC. (Cleveland 
State Hosp., O.) Diagnostic prototypes and diag- 
nostic processes of clinical psychologists. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1960, 24, 234—239.—Psychologists were 
homogeneous in their diagnostic conceptions of par- 


anoid and hebephrenic schizophrenia as opposite dis- 
ease entities, The concept of catatonic schizophrenia 
was seen as independent. Individual differences of 
psychologists affect the diagnostic process.—A. 
Kramish. 

6467. Strupp, Hans H., & Williams, Joan V. (U. 
North Carolina School Medicine) Some determi- 
nants of clinical evaluations of different psychi- 
atrists. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 434—440. 
«А study was conducted where two psychiatrists 
independently interviewed the same 22 patients. One 
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therapist saw them in groups of four for an hour; the 
other conducted 15-minute individual interviews. Rat- 
ings were made on personality and diagnostic var- 
iables for each patient, and the therapists also indi- 
cated their liking for and desire to treat the patients, 
Correlational analyses were done to determine both 
the degree of agreement on each variable between 
therapists and the intercorrelation of the variables for 
each therapist. Results indicate that agreement on 9 
of the 15 variables surpassed the 0.05 level of con- 
fidence.”—C, T. Morgan. 

6468. Švancara, J. (Krajská Dětská Nemocnice 
Brno, Czechoslovakia) Diagnostická hodnota pa- 
mětních zhoušek u dětí 10-11 letých. [Diagnostic 
value of memory tests in children aged 10-11.] 
Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 13-20.—2 research meth- 
ods (visual figural recognition and word recall) used 
with 233 normal and 88 mentally disturbed children 
were able to differentiate between the groups. Neuro- 
ses lead to a significant decrease of memory perform- 
ances only in the reproduction of words. (Russian & 
English summaries) —V. Břicháček. 

6469. Tolor, Alexander, & Reznikoff, Marvin. 
(Fairfield State Hosp., Newton, Conn.) А new ap- 
proach to insight: A preliminary report. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 286-296.—A new insight test 
is described and its rationale and validation are pre- 
sented and discussed. Its use in psychotherapy is in- 
dicated.—N. H. Pronko. 

6470. Wiener, Daniel N. Personality correlates 
of type of outpatient psychotherapy chosen. Amer, 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 819-826.—Personality 
characteristics of patients seeing therapists in differ- 
ent settings were studied by means of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, using the Subtle 
and Obvious keys. Patients of psychoanalysts were 
compared with patients of eclectic psychiatrists and 
with patients in treatment at a veterans’ outpatient 
clinic. Analytic patients were younger, better ed- 
ucated, had more feminine interésts, and a relative 
lack of somatic problems. Clinic patients showed 
greater overconcern with health and greater psycho- 
logical disturbance.—R. E. Perl, 


(See also Abstracts 6247, 6577, 6741, 6756, 7039, 
7342) 
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6471. Atkinson, John W. (U. Michigan) Ba- 
dania nad motywacja osiągnięć. [The study of 
achievement motivation.] Psychol. Wych., 1960, 3, 
133-150.—A review of the research that led to a 
formation of a method for assessment of individual 
differences in strength of motive to achieve. A theory 
of achievement motivation based on the interaction of 
personality and situationally defined variables is dis- 
cussed. (39 ref.) —H. Kaczkowski. 

6472, Bendig, A. W. (U, Pittsburgh) А fur- 
ther factor analysis of the California F (Authori- 
tarianism) Scale. J. psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 248- 
252.—“The results support the concept that the trait 
of authoritarianism is composed of a cluster of at least 
three correlated sub-traits, but do not rule out the 
possibility that more than 3 first-order factors are 
included in the cluster."—M. 5, М 


'aysner. 
6473. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) 


Manifest hostility level and hostile behavior. 7. 


E 
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soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 165-171.—2 Ss, after privately 
indicating their initial impressions of each other, ex- 
changed written messages. By substituting previously 
constructed notes for these messages E aroused hostil- 
ity toward S's partner in 50% of the Ss. Following ' 
this brief communication period the 2 Ss again rated 
each other on the questionnaire scale of friendliness- 
unfriendliness. Ss who previously had been assessed 
as high in manifest hostility displayed significantly 
more hostility toward their co-workers than the low 
hostility Ss, supporting the validity of the manifest 
hostility measure. However, combining both experi- 
mental conditions, the low manifest hostility Ss, as 
predicted, had a significantly greater increase in un- 
friendliness toward their partners following the ex- 
change of communications than the high manifest 
hostility Ss.—C. T. Morgan. 

6474. Brengelmann, J. C., & Brengelmann, L 
Learning and personality: III. FRT (Figure Re- 
construction Test) immediate recall and recogni- 
tion learning. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 226- 
252.—Predictions derived from theories based оп 
extraversion, neuroticism, and manifest anxiety re- 
ceived no significant support, Empirical predictions 
made for the same personality criteria were confirmed 
in detail. Correlations with intelligence, age, rigidity, 
and positive extreme response set were the most sig- 
nificant, followed by neuroticism and manifest anxiety. 
Interference with learning increased with degree of 
rigidity to a maximum point, after which high grade 
rigidity was associated with relatively good perform- 
ance. Optimum conditions for curvilinearity were a 
certain amount of practice and a task difficulty of 
somewhat lower than medium level.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son, 

6475. Bronzaft, A. Hayes, R., Welch, І, & 
Koltuv, М. (New York Hosp., N YC) Relation- 
ships between extraversion, neuroticism, and as- 
cendance. J. Psychol, 1960, 50, 279-285.—The 
Maudsley Personality Inventory and Allport A-S Re- 
action Study were administered to 46 female college 
students. Results confirmed the hypothesis that bs 
version and neuroticism were negatively correa 
and extraversion and ascendance positively correlated. 
Discussion is centered about the differences between 
previous findings and our findings.—C. T. Morgan. 


E id, 
6476. Chase, Philip H. (VA. Hosp., St. Cloud, 
Minn.) A note on projection. Psychol. Bull, i 
57, 289-290.—Projection if defined as u 
attributing one's own traits to others" may be ei ch 
defensive or predictive. It still needs much resear 
effort—M. F. Meyer. 


6177. Cooper, Leslie M, & Howell, Robert I 
(Brigham Young U.) A reformulation of E 
failure" and *hope of success" concepts as ш 
ured by McClelland’s need achievement tes "un 
soc. Psychol, 1961, 53, 81-85.—Based оп the стт. 
sistent failure to obtain significant results in d 
high median and low levels of n Achievement wi WI. 
indices of neurotic behavior, the authors propo d 
reformulation of 2 aspects of achievement mo 
hope of success and fear of failure. Fear o pra 
and hope of success can be conceptualized as, heise 
ent but perhaps parallel continua (each motive bet 
potentially “neurotic” or “growth-oriented” dep site 
upon its intensity) rather than occupying ue ў 
positions on a uni-dimensional continuum as prop 
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by McClelland. The conflicting results of several 
studies could then be resolved as the effect of these 2 
motives or their interaction—Author abstract. 


6478, Fisher, Seymour. (Baylor U. Coll. Med- 
icine) Right-left gradients in body image, body 
reactivity, and perception. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1960, 61, 197-228.—A study was made of 36 men and 
42 women with a battery which embraced a wide 
variety of body image, body reactivity, perceptual, and 
personality measures. Right-handed Ss who clearly 
experience the right side of the body as larger than 
the left more often manifest a GSR reactivity pattern 
involving greater reactivity on the left side than on 
the right than do Ss who do not experience such a 
distinction. There is a significant relationship be- 
tween the sex attributes assigned to the left body side 
and right-left GSR directionality. The greater the 
degree to which Ss can clearly differentiate the 2 sex 
roles and yet simultaneously integrate the values of 
both within themselves, the more likely they are to 
differentiate the 2 sides in the body image scheme and 
to manifest a left directional GSR pattern. Ss who 
have mature body image are more often left GSR 
directional than Ss characterized by an immature body 
image. There are individual right-left directionalities 
in perception which generalize beyond single per- 
ceptual situations.—Author abstract. 


‚ 6479. Friedman, Merton Н. (VA Hosp., Ргоу- 
idence, К. І.) Sensation, perception, and symptom 
formation. Percept, mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 42.—An 
analysis of the content of diagnostic and therapeutic 
interviews with 68 hospitalized neurotic patients sug- 
gests that the symptom is a behavior-language form 
through which the perceived attributes of significant 
sources of stimuli in the environment become part of 
the behavioral hierarchy of the neurotic. Several 
variables related to sensation and perception are con- 
sidered in this process—W. B. Essman. 


6480. Gorfein, David. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Conformity behavior and the “authoritarian per- 
sonality.” J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 121-125.—Ss 
selected at random from a group of 113 Canadian-born 
students who had previously filled out a version of the 
California F Scale were tested in an Asch-type group 
influence situation (24 Ss) and ina situation where E 
attempted to influence judgments (26 Ss). Rank- 
order correlations obtained between influence suscep- 
tibility and F Scale scores were insignificant, For 
the 10 individuals who were Ss in both experiments 
a significant correlation (.56) was obtained between 
influence situations—Author abstract. 


6481. Gruen, Walter. (Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Rejection of false information about one- 
self as an indication of ego identity. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 231-233.—Further study is made 
to evaluate Erikson’s theory. There are implications 
for a better understanding of the behavior of adoles- 
cents and young adults.—A. A. Kramish. 


6482. Haller, A. O. (Michigan State U.) The 
Occupational achievement process of farm-reared 
youth in urban-industrial society. Rural Sociol., 
1960, 25, 321-333.—The low levels of aspiration and 
achievement of farm-reared boys in urban employ- 
ment comes from the fact that farming is the normal 
self-conception of boys reared on the farm. Sugges- 
tions for counseling are given.—H. К. Moore. 
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6483. Israel, J oachim. The effect of positive and 
negative self-evaluation on the attractiveness of a 
goal. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 33-47. .—102 female col- 
lege students were subjected to experimental condi- 
tions inducing positive or negative self-evaluations 
and success or failure in goal attainment. Ss who 
scored higher than expected and changed self-evalua- 
tion positively increased the level of goal appropriate- 
ness; Ss scoring lower decreased the level. In the 
positive condition those who succeeded ranked the 
prize (perfume) higher than those who failed. In 
the negative condition the opposite results were ob- 
tained.—IW. W. Meissner. 


6484. Jones, H. Gwynne. 
Inhibition: A symposium. IV. Individual differ- 
ences in inhibitory potential Brit. J. Psychol., 
1960, 51, 220-225.—From а review of recent experi- 
ments in the areas of conditioning, reminiscence, per- 
ception and various drug effects, carried out at the 
Institute of Psychiatry in the Maudsley Hospital, it 
is concluded that Eysenck's original theory is "likely 
to require considerable modification. Statements con- 
cerning perceptual phenomena may need to be ex- 
cluded and the individual difference and typological 
postulates may need to be restricted by referring only 
to inhibitory and not to excitatory potentials, In 
other ways the theory needs to be expanded so as to 
refer, for example, to interaction factors between 
neuroticism and extraversion/introversion and to the 
effects of stress."—C. M. Franks. 

6485. King, С. F., & Schiller, M. (Michigan 
State U.) Ego strength and type of defensive be- 
havior. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 215-217.—In 
situations eliciting defensive behavior, level of ego 
strength is related to use of rationalization rather than 
denial or projection—A. A. Kramish. 


6486. Kodman, F., Jr., & Blanton, R. L. Per- 
ceptual defense mechanisms and psychogenic deaf- 
ness in children. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 211- 
214.—This paper discussed some theoretical implica- 
tions of various psychological mechanisms related to 
discrepancies in perceptual responses to auditory stim- 
uli, Suggestions were made for further research in 
this агеа.—С. Н. Ammons. 


6487. Landfield, A. W., & Fjeld, S. P. Threat 
and self predictability with predictability of others 
controlled: Ап addendum. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
333-334.—“This is an extension of a previous study 
[see 31: 3686] in which a relationship was found 
between self-felt unpredictability and threatening per- 
sons. In the former study, the length of acquaintance 
was controlled; in this study, predictabi ity of T 
[threatening] and NT [nonthreatening] acquaint- 
ances was controlled. The experimental hypothesis 
again was supported.”—C. H. Ammons. 

6488. Lehner, George F. J. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Some relationships among personal ad- 
justment self-ratings, self-scores, and assigned 
“average” scores. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 333-337.— 
A. "tendency to perceive others as less well-adjusted 
(in fact, as poorly adjusted) шау... point to a 
principle of interpersonal perception which might be 
called the ‘I-high, you-low’ phenomenon, an attitudinal 
form of self-upmanship.”—C. T. Morgan. 


6489. Lighthall, F. F., Davidson, K. S., Waite, 
R. R., Sarason, S. B., & Sarnoff, I. (Yale U.) The 


(U. London, England) 
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effects of serial position and time interval on two 
anxiety questionnaires. J, gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 
113-131.—4 new studies with grade school children 
as Ss concern change in scores on test anxiety (TA), 
general anxiety (GA), and Lie scales developed by 
Sarason and colleagues. The Ist study presents re- 
sults of a counterbalanced administration of the TA 
and GA scales to 1578 American children. 3 weeks 
elapsed between 1st and 2nd administrations. Anxiety 
scores on GA decreased, and Lie score increased on 
the 2nd administration relative to scores on the Ist. 
No such effect was found with TA scores. The 2nd 
study, with 191 English children, showed highly sig- 
nificant position effects in both TA and GA scales. 
Boys’ Lie score increased while girls’ decreased. The 
principal finding of the 3rd study was that administra- 
tion of the TA 1 year prior to a counterbalanced 
presentation of TA and GA decreased the magnitude 
of the position effect found in the Ist study. The 4th 
study compared presentation of the scales after 5- 
minute (ie, 1 sitting) and 3-week intervals, The 
position effect is significantly decreased in the short- 
ened presentation relative to the 3-week interval pres- 
entation. А sex-scale interaction is found. All 4 
studies showed consistent sex differences, An ex- 
tended discussion of position effect is offered—C, Т. 
Morgan. 


6490. Lundin, Robert W. 
Personality : experimental approach. New 
York: Macmillan, 1961. хі, 450 р. $575. —Written 
from an experimental and behavioristic view, topics 
covered include historical development; influence of 
biological conditions; effects of aversive operations 
involving escape, avoidance, punishment, and anxiety ; 
frustration and conflict 5 abnormality and treatment; 
and behavioral control and prediction. (19 p. bib- 
liogr.)—H. P. David. 


6491. Makita, Hitoshi, & Baba, Reiko. (Seishin- 
Igaku Inst, Japan) Shiko katei no jikanteki suii 
ni tsuite: Personality ni okeru shikosei no kenkyü. 
IL. [Temporal sequence of restricted associative re- 
sponses in the direction of thinking: A study of the 
intention in personality. Part IL] Bull. Seishin- 
Igaku Inst., 1960, 7, 119-130.—9 Ss were presented 
with 5 words, one at a time. The free association to 
each word was recorded for 1 hour and the responses 
were classified into 5 dimensions. The number of the 
response words in every 10 min. was compared with 
the exponential equation indicated by Bousfield et al. 
Results: (1) The counted number as a group agreed 
with the expected value, (2) As regarding individual 
Ss and words, 6 out of 45 did not agree well. (3) 
Agreement was obtained with regard to the dimen- 
sions. (English summary )—S. Ohwaki. 


6492. Mathews, W. Mason. Successful adjust- 
ment: A frame of reference. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 30, 667-675. —In cooperative professional 
work, successful adjustment as a frame of reference 
serves many practical purposes. In line with this, the 
author gives Maslow’s description of "self-actualiz- 
ing," Blatz's concept of "independent security," Sulli- 
van's definition of "nonparataxic interpersonal re- 
lations,” Adler's of “social feeling," Fromm's of 
"productive orientation," Rank's of "creativity," etc. 
Many illustrations are given to explain the author's 
operational definition that states : “A successful person 
is one who lives and grows in such a way that he is 
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actively aware, relatively satisfied and feels large] 
successful with his internal adjustment and as a result 
of this exhibits behavior that is generally approved by 
him and relatively acceptable to the outside world,"— 
К. E. Perl. 

6493. May, Rollo. (NYC) The meaning of the 
Oedipus myth. Rev. existent. Psychol, Psychiat., 
1961, 1, 44—52 —With the thesis that "symbols and 
myths are an expression of man's unique self-con- 
Sciousness . . . one aspect of his experiencing himself 
as a being having a world," the oedipus myth is 
examined as it is told in Sophocles’ two tragedies, 
"Oedipus Tyrannus" and “Oedipus in Colonus,” By 
contrast with more literal interpretations the dramas 
are seen as revealing both the tragic and the healing 
aspects of the myth, the former referring to “the 
struggle to confront . . . destructive forces in man," 
the latter to "the drama of consciousness . . . the 
search for meaning and reconciliation.” —J, Lyons. 

6494. Miller, Daniel R., & Swanson, Guy R, (U. 
Michigan) Inner conflict and defense. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1960. 452 p. $6.95.—The psychoana- 
lytic concept “conflict” set in a sociological framework 
forms the basis of the experiments reported herein. 
Hypotheses concerning social class origins and child 
rearing practices which predispose children to prefer 
certain methods of conflict resolution were tested by 
an interdisciplinary team of research specialists, 3 
major components of conflict (moral standards, mech- 
anisms of defense, and expressive styles) were iso- 
lated and investigated. The results as reported cover 
each of the major components of conflict and the char- 
acteristic responses to them. Child rearing practices 
and social class origins are 2 important conditions 
which account for differences in techniques used in 
resolving conflict —H. Angelino. 

6495. Papanek, Helene, & Papanek, Ernst. In- 
dividual psychology today. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1961, 15, 4-26.—A review of the current status of 
Adlerian psychology, in terms of organizations and 
periodicals, theory and practice, psychotherapy 
techniques, group and milieu therapy, and menta 
health and education. (92-item bibliogr.)—L. N. 
Solomon, 

6496. Roberts, W. W. (Saxondale Hosp., s 
tinghamshire, England) Normal and abnormal de- 
Personalization. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 4/6 ш 
An open-ended questionnaire to 3 groups of students 
and 1 of psychiatrists elicited accounts of experiences 
which could be classified as involving derealization, 
depersonalization, desomatization, devisualization, loss 
of feelings in depersonalization, and slowing-up id 
subjective time, These data are interpreted in t 
light of developmental theories of perception ant 
imagination, and their relevance to theories of person 
ality stressed.—IV. L. Wilkins. аа 

6497. Rommetveit, Ragnar. Selectivity, Л 
tion and halo effects in social perception. 050 
Norway: Oslo Univer. Press, 1960. xii, 173 р. ike 
Kr. 15—This book in English discusses some i еге 
problems involved in a system of interpersona! e 
ception and sets up a theoretical framework. 2 та) d 
investigations are reported: one at the Unive 
Minnesota and the other at Oslo. The Minne [t 
study dealt with perceptions of stimulus persons oa 
tributed in an attribute “surface-intelligence Ae 
looks." The Oslo experiments dealt with percep 
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of stimulus persons in an attribute “space-intelligence, 
looks and honesty.” (2 appendices, 46 ref.)—E. D. 
Lawson. 

6498. Singer, J. L., & McCraven, Vivian G. 

(Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Some character- 
istics of adult daydreaming. J. Psychol. 1961, 51, 
151-164.—A questionnaire tapping frequency and 
variety of content of daydreaming was administered 
to 240 adult Ss. An analysis of results revealed that 
all Ss reported daydreaming, but great individual dif- 
ferences in reported frequency emerged. Daydream- 
ing occurred chiefly when S was alone or on the verge 
of sleep. While most daydreams involved relatively 
practical concerns extremely bizarre or unrealistic 
themes also occurred, some wishful, some fearful. 
Daydream frequency declined with age from the late 
teens to the 5th decade. No differences by sex or 
marital status emerged but urban and rural Ss re- 
ported more daydreaming than suburbanites. Sizable 
subcultural group differences in reported frequency 
emerged with Ss from Anglo-Saxon backgrounds re- 
porting less daydreaming than Negro or Jewish Ss. 
Daydreaming frequency also proved to be associated 
with a measure of creativity in spontaneous story- 
telling and with greater apparent similarity to mother 
than to father. — 4и йо” abstract. 
‚ 6499. van Kaam, Adrian. (Duquesne U.) The 
impact of existential phenomenology on the psy- 
chological literature of Western Europe. Rev. 
existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 63-92.—Existen- 
tial phenomenology is a major cultural trend in con- 
temporary European thinking. Its central concept is 
the idea of existence, or intentionality, defined as “the 
conviction that it is impossible to think of subject and 
world as separate from each other.” In this view man 
continually “ex-sists” (literally, stands out), through 
participation, in the world of animals and things, to- 
wards his fellowman, and “in the new search for an 
integral view of man or anthropology.” The relevant 
European literature is reviewed under these 3 head- 
ings, with reference to studies of the body, sexuality, 
social psychology, psychotherapy, developmental and 
educational psychology, emotions, and experimental 
work, (212-item bibliogr.)—J. Lyons. 

6500, Zaidi, Syed Mohammed Hafeez. (U. Lon- 
don, England) Reactions to stress as a function of 
the level of intelligence. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1960, 62, 41-104.—"The present research was de- 
Signed to examine the relations between certain cogni- 
tive reactions to stress and the level of test intelligence 
of the subjects exposed to stress. .. - [Behavior] 
changes have been measured in terms of the numbers 
of trials to learn a soluble task following exposure to 
an insoluble task. Other secondary measures . . - 
include the number of errors on the soluble task, 
stereotypy, latency, duration and amplitude of re- 
sponses. . . . 232 primary school children of different 
levels of intelligence to two degrees of stress have 
been studied. . . . [There is] no significant effect of 
different amounts of stress on subsequent learning, 
neither is there any significant effect of distinguishing 
the insoluble and the second soluble problems. The 
secondary measures also fail to show any significant 
effects of exposure to stress on the subsequent learn- 
ing of the subjects."—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 5460, 5578, 5592, 5600, 5791, 
5795, 5806, 6209, 6320, 6512, 6525, 6997) 
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„6501. Abadi, Mauricio. Fantasía y realidad del 
diálogo psicoanalítico. [Phantasy and reality of 
the psychoanalytic dialogue.] Acta neuropsiquiat. 
Argent., 1960, 6, 3946.— Psychoanalysis is а peculiar 
form of dialogue. The common man pictures it in 
terms of metaphors or fictions which are condensa- 
tions of unconscious fantasy and defense. Some of 
the common allegories are examined and their impli- 
cations discussed.—JW. W. Meissner. 


6502. Balint, Michael. Primary narcissism and 
primary love. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 6-43.— 
А theory of primary love is presented which seems to 
accord better with the observed facts than does the 
theory of primary narcissism. Freud and the analytic 
literature appear to make a supportable case only for 
secondary narcissism.—L. N. Solomon. 


6503. Benda, Clemens E. (Walter E. Fernald 
State School, Waverly, Mass.) Language, con- 
sciousness, and problems of existential analysis 
(Daseinsanalyse). Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 
250-276.—Much of psychoanalytic theory operates in 
a highly abstract and theoretical world and does not 
deal with “facts” and “reality.” Differences between 
psychoanalytic and existential approaches to patients 
are summarized under 3 headings: (a) difference be- 
tween emphasis on sexuality and the world in which 
we live, (b) difference in procedure, and (c) differ- 
ence in goals.—L. N. Solomon. 


6504. Benedek, Therese. The organization of 
the reproductive drive. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 
41, 1-15.—The reproductive drive is organized dif- 
ferently in the 2 sexes to serve their specific functions. 
Nevertheless there are similarities for the 2 sexes in 
their reproductive drive organization; these similar- 
ities arise from the fact that the goal is the same for 
both, namely coitus, and from the fact that the human 
infant's prolonged dependency period shapes the re- 
productive drive organization for both sexes.—G. 
Elias. 


6505. Booth, G. The role of physical form in 
psychodynamics. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 
1960, 47(1), 51-62.—Each organism strives to 
achieve its individual path toward death. The phys- 
ical form of the development of the organism from 
conception to death is determined by heredity although 
it is modifiable within limits. The physical organism 
in health and in illness expresses symbolically and also 
realistically the individual relationship with its envi- 
ronment. Typical aspects of this relationship can be 
sampled by psychological tests. Understanding of the 
psychological meaning of an organic disease may be 
curative, may prevent deterioration, or may relieve 
anxiety in hopeless cases. Therapy of nonorganic 
illnesses can be aided by using the visual imagery o! 
the patient as a basis of communication.—D. Prager. 


6506. Burchard, Edward M. L. (Queens Coll, 
Flushing) Mystical and scientific aspects of the 
psychoanalytic theories of Freud, Adler, and Jung. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 289-307.— The essen- 
tial nature of mysticism and of empirical science 18 
discussed. In this context very little of the psycho- 
analytic theory of Freud, Adler, and Jung has been 
genuinely scientific. Whereas each of these theorists 
varies widely from the other in his relative propor- 
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tions of scientific and metaphysical thinking, it is to 
Jung that a deliberate infusion of mystical concepts 
must be attributed—L. N. Solomon. 


6507. Caruso, Igor A., & Tanco Duque, Rosa. 
Valores espirituales y psicoanálisis. P Curr 
sis and spiritual values.] Rev. espir., 1960, 19, 51—55. 
—All of man's actions have both spiritual and physical 
characteristics. He is constantly caught up in the 
process of “personalization,” which is eminently his- 
torical. Neurosis is generated by the disharmony of 
experience with accepted value hierarchies. Psycho- 
analysis can treat the alienation from religious values 
only by basing itself on a fully anthropological founda- 
tion which includes all of man’s characteristics. — 
W. W. Meissner. 


6508. Dalma, Juan. Reflexiones sobre el instinto 
tanático. [Reflections on the thanatic instinct.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 63-67.—Illustrative 
clinical material is offered in support of Freud’s hy- 
pothesis of the death instinct. It is possible that there 
are 2 different types of autodestructive trends: one 
due to the gradual and physiological extinction of the 
life charge and the other active and autonomous, cor- 
responding to Freud’s concept. (21 re£.) —W. W. 
Meissner. 


6509. Elkin, Henry. (NYC) The emergence of 
human being in infancy. Rev, existent. Psychol, 
Psychiat., 1961, 1, 17-26.—Modifications offered by 
Melanie Klein enable us to assimilate Freud’s con- 
tributions “within an inclusive framework of existen- 
tial theory on the order of anthropological psychol- 
ogy.” Following Klein, but introducing changes 
demanded by his therapeutic experience, the author 
considers the 1st 6 months of the infant’s life as a 
primordial stage which is divided into periods of 
literal preconsciousness and primordial consciousness. 
The latter period, when the mother is first sensed by 
the self as the Primordial Other, forms a basis for 
images of “good mother” and “evil mother” and for 
the later possibilities of an autistic ego, in a demonic 
mode of eixstence, or a truly communal ego.—J. 
Lyons. 

6510. Feldman, Harold. (44th & Chestnut, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) The problems of personal names as 
a universal element in culture. Amer, Imago, 1959, 
16, 237-250, — Theories of the significance of personal 
names are surveyed with particular reference to their 
connection with the idea of the soul and the belief in 
reincarnation. The theory is proposed that "names 
are an expression of the antagonism which people feel 
to the objects they name and... are among the 
means by which one accepts, [and] comes to terms 
with unwanted, resistant objects.” The person named 
tends to regard the name as an alien imprint but ad- 
mits it and identifies with it.—JV, A. V. 


arvel. 

6511. Fitzherbert, Joan. Scent and the sexual 
Object. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 206-209.— 
Odors arouse associations, usually unconscious, which 
reflect oral satisfaction and its accompanying love re- 
lationship during infancy. The nature of the odors 
which may have been most salient during the oral 
stage is discussed. Odors may provide 1 basis for 
explaining the occurrance of the anal stage of psycho- 
sexual development and may play a role in sexual 
arousal, though details of this role are not clear.— 
C. L. Winder, 
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6512. Hermann, Imre. On the dynamics of re- 
Pression, and ego-subordination. Brit, J. med, 
Psychol., 1959, 32, 210-212. —"To sum up: in repres- 
sion the strength of the repressed impulse intensifies 
and this enhances the watchfulness of the repressor, 
This process however requires an ego capable of self. 
regulation. Outer influences and provocations tend to 
create a subordinated ego no longer capable of self. 
regulation and similar in character to the shame-feel- 
ing ego. The subordinated ego easily sets free what 
should be controlled and repressed. Probably true 
repression is often the result of intense repression and 
intensified impulse—which of course can reappear 
thereafter in new guises."—C. L. Winder, 


6513. Joseph, Edward D. Cremation, fire, and 
oral aggression. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 98- 
104.—The traditional prohibition of cremation in the 
Jewish religion is related to preservation of the body 
in connection with religious beliefs in resurrection, to 
ceremonial prohibition or expression of (oral) ag- 
gression, and to historical repression of ancient can- 
nibalistic rites —L. N. Solomon. 


6514. Lewin, Bertram D., & Ross, Helen. Psy- 
choanalytic education in the United States. New 
York: Norton, 1960. xviii, 478 p. $10.00.—The 
principal outcomes of a 3-year survey of psycho- 
analytic education in the 14 institutes and 3 training 
centers approved by the American Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation are presented and discussed in 33 chapters, 
Historical and educational factors are dealt with 
briefly, followed by summarized data on enrolled stu- 
dents (as of 1957-58) : age, previous education, career 
choice, finances, cost of training analyses, admissions 
data, selection process, length and frequency of the 
training analysis, etc. Information concerning the 
training psychoanalysts includes : age, education, tech- 
nique followed, student supervision given, and class- 
room teaching. Remaining chapters discuss cur- 
riculum, student progression and school problems, 
advanced study, child psychoanalysis, the clinic, ex- 
tension courses, institute financing, and facilities, An 
appendix presents a statement by the American us 
choanalytic Association of minimal training standards 
for psychoanalysts. (125 ref.) —/. T. Cowles. 


6515. Menaker, Esther. The self-image as de- 
fense and resistance. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, is 
72-81..—"A type of defense in the transference | 
described in which the patient's self-image is ur 
jected onto the analyst who represents the mother а 
the source of his narcissistic supplies. This type Ys 
transference is a resistance to mobilizing energy an 
mature activity which arouses an anxiety of sepa 
tion from the mother.”—L. N. Solomon. 


6516. Muensterberger, W., & Axelrad, S. qe 
The psychoanalytic study of society. Vol. L pe 
York: International Univer. Press, ‚1961. i He 
$7.50—This volume marks the continue о dd 
annual, founded by Roheim under the title, Psy The 
analysis and the Social Sciences (Vol. 1-5). diii 
change in title was based on the expansion of рс a 
analytic thought and theory making it possi can 
study the institutions and social structure of any ded 
ture. It is the aim of this publication to prov en 
meeting ground for the social scientist and the S 3 
analyst. There are 4 articles on social per 
on ethnopsychiatry, 2 on creativity, and 2 опг 
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АЙ аге written by psychoanalysts and/or social scien- 
tists —D. Prager. 


6517. Toman, W. (Brandeis U.) An introduc- 
tion to psychoanalytic theory of motivation. New 
York: Pergamon, 1960. x, 355 p. $9.00.—This book 
represents an attempt to systematize Freudian theory. 
The author has added what he feels to be the neces- 
sary elaborations required to clear up certain confu- 
‘sions which exist in the theory as Freud left it. Also 
introduced are new ideas which “contribute to . . . 
[its] conceptual consistency without violating the 
original spirit."—J. C. Gilchrist. 


6518. von Fieandt, Kai. (U. Helsinki, Finland) 
Zur wissenschaftlichen Psychologie der sogenann- 
ten Selbsterfassung. [A contribution to the psychol- 
ogy of self-appraisal.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 41-52. 
—The problem of the usefulness of a special ego 
concept for the psychology of personality is discussed. 
The strong somatic basis of the psychic ego is 
stressed. The author defines the empirical ego as 
being formed by certain contents of memory (which 
are experienced as wholes) together with the experi- 
ence of the body that in turn is based on sensory 
perception, (English & French summaries)—H. J. 
Priester. 


6519. Zutt, Jürg. (Frankfurt, Germany) Psy- 
choanalyse und Medizin. [Psychoanalysis and med- 
icine.] Frankfurter Allg. Ztg., 1960, 131, 9.—An- 
thropological medicine is in search of truth even 
without immediate practical applicability and opposes 
too much specialization. The basis of Freud’s method 
is that the patient expresses all his thoughts un- 
critically. The analyst interprets the underlying un- 
conscious thoughts. The acceptance of false interpre- 
tations presents a danger. Successes are sparse, since 
neuroses are not diseases but “the suffering from 
disturbances in the development of the historical life.” 
Psychoanalysis has made important contributions to 
scientific medicine and to the attitude of physicians 
towards their patients.—L. W. Brandt. 


(See also Abstracts 5545, 6172, 6370, 6373, 6422, 
6977) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


6520. Ax, Albert F. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, 
Mich.) Psychophysiology of fear and anger. Ex- 
plorations in the physiology of emotions, Psychiat. 
res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Рр. 167-175.—On the basis 
of an experiment previously published it is concluded 
‘dynamic processes are highly specific for a given 
individual in a particular situation at a given moment 
in time. . . . Science must construct a concept that 
abstracts the element common to two or more events. 
There are three levels in the orderly hierarchy of 
classifying such commonalities. The first level de- 
scribes what is common among subsequent responses 
of one individual to a given situation. . . - On the 
second level is the commonality that remains after the 
stimulus situation changes. . . . The third level ab- 
stracts commonality found among the individuals of a 
group."—R. Kaelbling. 


6521. Bowman, Karl M., & Crook, Guy Hamil- 
ton. (U. California, San Francisco) Emotional 


Changes following castration. In Explorations in 
the physiology of emotions, Psychiat. res. Кер. 1960, 
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No. 12. Pp. 81-96.—5 cases are reported which 
showed the following problems “first, a strong homo- 
sexual drive towards small boys; second, a strong 
interest in little girls, with some sort of fondling; 
third, transvestism with complete inversion, with the 
insistent feeling of belonging to the opposite sex and 
with the desire for both orchidectomy and penectomy 
in order to satisfy this feeling." Response to castra- 
tion is described on the whole as fairly beneficial.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

6522. Bronzaft, Arline; Hayes, Roslyn; Welch, 
Livingston, & Koltuv, Myron. New York Hosp., 
NYC) Relationship between P! R and measures 
of extraversion, ascendance, and neuroticism. Te 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 193-195.—The Allport A-S Re- 
action Study and the Maudsley Personality Inventory 
were administered to 46 female college students. The 
same Ss were also tested for PGR in a mock reaction 
time experiment. It was hypothesized that PGR 
would be related to the measures of extraversion, 
ascendance, and neuroticism. No significant relation- 
ships were found between PGR and any of these 
variables despite previous literature to the contrary. 
These discrepancies in findings may be due to limita- 
tions of the sample, unreliability of the tests, or the 
PGR situation.—Author abstract. 


6523. Oken, Donald. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) An experimental study of suppressed 
anger and blood pressure. AMA Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 2, 441-456.—“The present report de- 
scribes some studies of the emotional responses evoked 
by a stressful interview and of the relation between 
these and concomitant cardiovascular changes...» 
[Ss] tending to suppress anger, rather than the re- 
verse, had a higher diastolic and a lower systolic blood 
pressure at equal levels of anger. This same group 
was characterized by lower levels of consciously ex- 
perienced, motorically expressed, and total expressed 
anger."—C. T. Morgan. 


6524. Schottstaedt, William W. (U. Oklahoma 
City) Some differential physiological correlates of 
anxiety and tension. In Explorations in the physiol- 
ogy of emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No, 12. 
Pp. 31-39.—‘Feelings of tension were associated with 
a decrease in urinary volume and a decrease in sodium 
and creatinine excretion. . . . Feelings of anxiety 
were associated with an increase in urinary volume 
and an increase in sodium and creatinine excretion. 
Tn certain complex situations, feelings of tension and 
anxiety were felt simultaneously. At such times 
urinary volume and renal excretion of creatinine ос- 
cupied a mid-position similar to that observed during 
periods judged to be neutral and tranquil.”—R. Kael- 
bling. 

6525. West, Louis Jolyon, & Farber, I.E. (U. 
Oklahoma) The role of pain in emotional develop- 
ment. In Explorations in the physiology of emotions, 
Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Рр. 119-126— 
“Reviews of reported cases of congenitally pain- 
insensitive persons, together with new studies of such 
an individual, indicate the existence of other mech- 
anisms for the development of patterns of anxiety, 
guilt, and self-control through the anticipation of 
punishment. Pain is only one of many potentially 
unpleasant, threatening, or (in Freud's sense) danger- 
ous experiences. Furthermore, the loss or withdrawal 
of supportive or nutrient influences can be threatening 
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without reference to the possible consequences of a 
pain experience.’—R. Kaelbling. 

6526. Wilcott, R. С. (U. Nebraska College Med- 
icine) The measurement of bodily excitation level 
as a correlative of anxiety: A theoretical approach. 
In Explorations in the physiology of emotions, Psy- 
chiat, res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 161-166.—"Anx- 
iety is а bodily excitation process varying with all 
motivating conditions. The neurophysiological sys- 
tems involved in anxiety are the same as those of sleep 
and wakefulness. This formulation of anxiety may be 
oversimplified, yet it accounts for the three primary 
aspects of anxiety that must be explained by any 
theory, and it provides an objective meaning of anx- 
iety that permits specification of its relationship to 
other theoretical concepts. Reliability is considered 
the major procedural problem in the physiological 
assessment of anxiety.”—R. Kaelbling. 

6527. Yamamoto, Joe, & Seeman, William. (U. 
Southern California) А psychological study of 
castrated males. In Explorations in the physiology 
of emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 
97-103.—"A group of 26 male castrates and а control 
group of male non-castrates matched for intelligence 
and age were studied. The hypothesis that sexual 
drive is reduced by post-puberal castration was stud- 
ied indirectly through the use of following procedures : 

Dominance tests, (2) Terman-Miles Ink Blots, 
B MMPI M-F items, (4) Word Association test, 
(5) 'Card game, (6) Interview, (7) Polygraphic 
studies, and (8) Analysis of administrative and med- 
ical records. Significant differences were obtained 
using form A of the Terman-Miles Ink Blot item 
analysis.” —R. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstract 6478) 
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6528. Balinsky, B., & Dispenzieri, A. (City Coll., 
New York) An evaluation of the lecture and role- 
playing methods in the development of interview- 
ing skills. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 583-585.— 
The study consisted of an attempt to find the relative 
effectiveness of lecture and role-playing methods in 
training interviewers. The cumulative effects of dif- 
ferent training methods was measured. Training 
methods included combinations of lectures and dis- 
cussions in general psychology, lectures on interview- 
ing, and role-playing. The group which had role- 
playing training plus lectures and general pyschology 
reflected feelings to a greater degree than other 
groups. The same group also asked fewer questions 
and gave fewer reassuring and ego-defensive state- 
тепіѕ.—5, Kavruck. 


(See also Abstract 5568) 


MEDICAL THERAPY 


6529. Lebo, Dell; Toal, Robert, & Brick, Harry. 
(Child Guidance & Speech Correction Clinic, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.) Rorschach performance in the amel- 
ioration and continuation of observable anxiety. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 75-80.—24 matched prison- 
ers, living under conditions of environmental stress, 
were selected on the basis of a psychiatric examina- 
tion emphasizing observable anxiety symptoms. 50% 
of the Ss were given CO, and 50% received no 
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amelioration for the anxiety. Pre- and post-therapy 
Rorschach tests; MASs, and Bender-Gestalts Were 
examined along with temporally equivalent tests from 
the control group. 14 frequently used Rorschach 
signs of anxiety were selected for intergroup com- 
parison in the present investigation. 3 of the indices 
were significantly reduced in the experimental group; 
2inthe control group. Implications of these findings 
for clinical and experimental psychology were dis- 
cussed.— Author abstract. 

6530. McReynolds, Paul, & Weide, Marian, 
(VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Psychological meas- 
ures as used to predict psychiatric improvement 
and to assess behavioural changes following pre- 
frontal lobotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 256-273, 
—Over 4 years 73 patients were tested on a compre- 
hensive battery. The J variable of the Rorschach 
Concept Evaluation Technique given preoperatively 
correlated significantly with clinical status of patients 
a year or more after operation; other test scores were 
less successful. After operation test scores reflecting 
attentive and retentive capacities tended to decline and 
then to rise slowly.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6531. Shapiro, Arthur K. (New York U. Coll, 
Medicine) A contribution to a history of the 
placebo effect. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 109-135.—An 
historical survey of studies of the placebo effect in 
general medical and psychiatric-psychological areas. 
In addition to this complete review, the questions of 
suggestibility, the doctor as a placebo, and general 
design problems are discussed. (188 ref.) —/. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 5925, 6454) 


Drug Therapy 


6532. Abramson, Harold A. ( Long Island Bio- 
logical Lab. N. Y.) Іуѕегріс acid diethyl 
(LSD-25) : XXXII. Resolution of counter-identi ү 
cation conflict of father during oedipal phase je 
son. J. Psychol, 1961, 51, 33-87.—In keeping wit 
previous data LSD may be used as a adj ved 
psychotherapy. LSD produces an elated state (hel A 
synthesis) which lasts several hours. Data are ре 
sented which correlate counter-identification with S 
Cronus complex. The verbatim recording of the LS 
interview and the interviews immediately following 
the LSD sessions form the main body of the paper: 
W. Schofield. 


6533. Beaudry, P., & Gibson, D. (Ontario Hosp. 
School, Smith Falls, Canada) Effect of luo 
zine on the behavior disorders of children M 
malignant emotional disturbances. Amer. J ‚ б i 
Defic., 1960, 64, 823-826.—“A ‘before and after’ р ШЕ 
was undertaken to investigate the purported coe 
and stimulating effect of trifluoperazine dihy Eu. 
ride on the behavior disorders of children with ed 
nant emotional disturbances. Seven of the E A. 
rated categories of behavior showed statistica. ur 
nificant changes in the predicted direction, і.е, 7 К 
tion of the withdrawns and/or calming of the hyp 
actives."—V, M. Staudt-Sexton. 

n. (Holt 


6534. Björnberg, Alf, & Selstam, Joha: te 
ermanska Sjukhuset, Gothenburg, Sweden) b 
psychotic reaction after injection of procain er 
cillin: A report of 33 cases. Acta psychiat. ae in- 
Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 129-139.—Intramusculat ir 
jection was followed immediately by such symP 
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as terror of imminent death, hallucinations, disori- 
entation, motor agitation, and transient blindness or 
aphasia. Only 3 patients had persistent mental dis- 
turbance for some months; the others recovered 
mostly within hours. There were very little physical 
changes, and the reaction did not re-occur with fur- 
ther penicillin injections. The cause is thought to be 
accidental injection of procaine penicillin into a vein. 
—R. Kaelbling. 


6535. Burr, Helen G., & Mullendore, James M. 
(U. Virginia) Recent investigations of tranquil- 
izers and stuttering. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 
33-37.—Experimentation on the use of tranquilizers 
‘is not sufficiently extensive to justify conclusions. 
However, there may be reduction of stuttering symp- 
toms in many or most Ss. There is nothing, as yet, 
to justify the conclusion that tranquilizing drugs will 
cure stuttering, but large scale studies are urgently 
needed.—M. F. Palmer. 


6536. Clausen, J., Fineman, M., Henry, C. E., & 
Wohl, Norma. (The Training School, Vineland, 
N. J.) The effect of deaner (2-dimethylaminoeth- 
anol) on mentally retarded subjects. Train. sch. 
Bull., 1960, 57, 3-12.—"'This study represents an at- 
tempt to evaluate the effect of deaner on a group of 
mentaly retarded children. 20 Ss received deaner 
and 20 received matching placebos. 9 Ss in each 
group were classified as emotionally disturbed. The 
2 groups were matched for sex, age, IQ, emotional 
status, and etiology. Age ranged from 11 to 25 years 
and IQ ranged from 25 to 89. The experimental 
group was given 75 mg. deaner each day for 4 weeks, 
following which they were given 150 mg. daily for 
4 weeks. The evaluation program included laboratory 
tests of blood and urine; neurological examination ; 
EEG; tests of sensory, motor, and perceptual func- 
tions; intelligence tests; and behavior rating scales 
to assess levels of activity, mood, appetite, and sleep. 
The evaluation program was administered before drug 
treatment, at the end of the 75 mg. period, at the end 
of the 150 mg. period, and six weeks after termination 
of drug or placebo. In general, no changes could be 
attributed to the effect of the drug. There were some 
suggestions of a few of the motor scores being im- 
proved, particularly in the emotionally disturbed 
group. Also, based on an overall impression, the 
research assistants who administered the psycholog- 
ical tests were able to identify several of the emo- 
tionally disturbed deaner Ss. The authors feel that 
the few suggested changes may be explained by as- 
suming a tranquilizing effect of deaner, rather than 
à specific improvement in concentration or span of 
attention." —P. M. S. Sexton. 


6537. DiMascio, Alberto, & Rinkel, Max. Mass- 
achusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) Prediction 
of clinical effectiveness of psychopharmacologic 
agents from "drug action profiles" in normal hu- 
man subjects. In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent ad- 
vances in biological psychiatry. Vol. IT. (see 35: 
5839) Pp. 268-279.—The influence of meprobamate, 
phenyltoloxamine, secobarbital, and placebo on heart 
Tate, respiration rate, skin temperature, muscle ten- 
sion, blood pressure, and pupil size is pictured in 
drug action profiles” for low and high dosages. 

apping speed, visuomotor coordination, steadiness, 
and serial addition are similarly used and so are 
various subjective symptoms and states of conscious- 
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ness and alertness. The data allowed a prediction of 
the clinical usefulness of phenyltoloxamine, which was 
corroborated by clinical experience.—4R. Kaelbling. 


6538. Freyhan, Fritz A. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst) The modern treatment’ of depressive 
disorders. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1057-1064. 
—The transitional treatment of depression is discussed 
particularly from the standpoint of pharmacotherapy. 
The advantages of the patient’s continuing experience 
afforded by drug treatment are contrasted with older 
modes of therapy.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6539. Goldman, Douglas. (U. Cincinnati) Dif- 
ferential response to drugs useful in treatment of 
psychoses revealed by pentothal-activated EEG. 
In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in biolog- 
ical psychiatry. Vol. II. (see 35: 5839) Рр. 250-267. 
—EEG changes associated with schizophrenia became 
evident only after subanesthetic doses of thiopental. 
EEG correlates are described which tend to validate 
that (a) antidepressant drugs aggravate schizophrenia 
and (b) antischizophrenic drugs, which relieve schiz- 
ophrenic and manic reactions, often aggravate depres- 
sion.—R. Kaelbling. 


6540. Gorham, Donald R., & Sherman, Lewis J. 
(VA Hosp, Perry Point, Md.) The relation of 
attitude toward medication to treatment outcomes 
in chemotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 
830-832—“An Attitude Toward Medication Scale 
was administered before and after treatment to 369 
patients in a large-scale chemotherapy study. The 
hypothesis that the attitude of patients toward medica- 
tion has an important bearing on treatment effect was 
not upheld with this population of chronic, apathetic 
schizophrenics. Medication attitude, however, was 
significantly related to a cluster of symptoms that tend 
to characterize paranoid schizophrenics indicating 
that the more paranoid the patient, the less faith he 
had that he might be helped by medication."—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

6541. Heilizer, Fred. (VA Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) A critical review of some published ex- 
periments with chlorpromazine in schizophrenic, 
neurotic, and normal humans. J. chronic, Dis., 
1960, 11, 102-148.—“The clearest conclusion is that 
chlorpromazine has a salutary general effect upon 
psychotic subjects; there is no convincing evidence 
that it has one or more specific effects. There is no 
evidence of a chlorpromazine effect with neurotic 
subjects. There is some evidence for two paradoxical 
drug effects: (1) an optimal improvement occurring 
at a daily dose of 100 to 200 mg., which is followed 
by a relative impairment as dosage level is increased; 
(2) an initial impairment which is followed by im- 
provement as medication is continued. There is no 
evidence that the drug effect is related to age or 
length of hospitalization, although it may be that sub- 
jects with the highest initial tension or poorest initial 
performance benefit the most from chlorpromazine 
medication. The most satisfactory data on with- 
drawal effects indicate a persistence of the drug effect 
for from 3 to 6 months after withdrawal. They fur- 
ther indicate that the withdrawal effect is independent 
of duration of previous medication within wide 
limits.” (48 ref.)—V. G. Laties. 


6542. Knowles, J. B., & Lucas, C. J. (Grayling- 
well Hosp., Chichester, England) Experimental 
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studies of the placebo response. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 231-240.—Administered under group and indi- 
vidual conditions the symptoms checked during a 30- 
minute observation period were about % pleasant and 
% unpleasant, but the relationship between placebo 
responding and personality varied according to the 
directions for administering, with r of .74 between 
placebo response and neuroticism under group condi- 
tions and no relation under individual conditions.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

6543. Matthews, Jack; Everson, Richard, & 
Burgi, Ernest J. (U. Естеп) Effect of ison- 
iazid on the speech of multiple sclerosis patients. 
J. speech Hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 38-42.—12 experimen- 
tal Ss with multiple sclerosis were given dosages of 
isoniazid over a period of at least 3 months. 10 con- 
trol Ss received dosages of a placebo over the same 
length of time. Each contributed recorded speech 
samples prior to and following each therapy period. 
There were no significant differences between the 2 
groups.—M, F. Palmer. 

6544, Rolo, A., Krinsky, L. W., & Goldfarb, L. 
(South Oaks Psychiatric Hosp, Amityville, N. XO) 
LSD as an adjunct to psychotherapy with alcohol- 
ics. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 85-104.—12 patients with 
a history of 8-20-plus years of alcoholism were treated 
with LSD-25 as an adjunct to psychotherapy. The 
medication was given as an aid in establishing rapport 
and to allow the working through of dynamic material 
on the deeper levels of the unconscious. The principal 
value of this technique is that it allows a rapid work- 
ing through of basic conflicts. Results of a useful and 
novel interview technique are described. Of the 12 
Ss results were favorable in 10.—C. T. Morgan. 


6545. Smith, Jackson A., Gouldman, Carl, & 
Gysin, Walter M. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., 
Chicago) A comparison of results of controlled 
drug evaluations in two state hospitals. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1961, 117, 788-790.— Patients in 2 hospitals 
in different parts of the state were observed in order 
to rapidly determine the therapeutic usefulness of the 
2 compounds, vontil and stelazine. The system of ob- 
serving and reporting is described.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6546. Subra, G., & Auge, J. A propos du manie- 
ment d’un nouveau dérivé de la phénothiazine 
utilsé en psychiatrie: Le 7843 R. P. (thiopropera- 
zine). [On the management of a new derivative of 
the phenothiazine used in psychiatry: 7843 R. P. 
Де europera) Л Encephale, 1960, 49, 233-242, — 

dministration of thioproperazine has neurological 
involvements: (a) neuroleptic syndrome; (b) vegeta- 
tive disturbances; and (c) hypertonic crises, torsion 
spasms, opisthotonus, and cataleptic fits. A method 
of administration is described to avoid these complica- 
tions. Results in 21 cases are reported. (20-item 
bibliogr.)—W. W. Meissner. 


6547. Tío Torrent, María Teresa. Prueba de 
tolerancia a la glucosa en esquizofrénicos tratados 
con reserpina. [Proof of glucose tolerance in schiz- 
ophrenics treated with reserpine.] Acta neuropsi- 
quiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 47-53 —Study of 12 chronic 
Schizophrenics before and after administration of 
reserpine shows wide variation in glucose tolerance, 
independently of psychic condition at the moment of 
testing. Reserpine in normal doses does not modify 
glycemia. In some cases, increasing doses of reserpine 
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produce a leveling of tolerance curves, 
W. W. Meissner. 


(See also Abstracts 5839, 5922, 5947, 5948, 5949, 
6567) 


(26 ref.) — 


Shock Therapy 


6548. Hamilton, Max. (U. Leeds, England) 
Quantitative assessment of the mecholyl (Funken- 
stein) test. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh, 
1960, 35, 156—162.—1п this group of 38 male patients 
the test “has not been shown to have any predictive 
value above clinical judgment.” The correlation of 
test results with outcome after electroconvulsive ther- 
apy did not reach statistical significance.—R. Kael- 
bling. 

6549. Impastato, David J. (40 Sth Ave., NYC) 
The story of the first electroshock treatment, ' 
Amer. J. Psychiat, 1960, 116, 1113-1114.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6550. Meyer, Alexander. (Talbieh Psychiatric 
Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Totseot hatipul beinsulin 
velargaktil etsel yeladim. [Results of insulin and 
largactil treatment in children.] Dap. refuiim, 1960, 
19, 23-27.—An attempt to compare the results of 
insulin and largactil treatment of psychotic children. 
28 of 45 children treated by insulin improved, 11 of 
them greatly, even in strong hereditary cases, In 
largactil treatment 26 of 32 treated children improved, 
11 of them greatly. The conclusion is that largactil 
treatment of psychotic children deserves priority. 
(English & French summary)—H. Ormian. 


6551. Ottosson, Jan-Otto. (Karolinska Inst, 
Stockholm, Sweden) Experimental studies of the 
mode of action of electroconvulsive therapy. Acta 
psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, Suppl. No. 
145. 141 p.—By using both threshold and supra- 
liminal electrical stimuli and by shortening the dura- 
tion of the seizure with lidocaine it is shown that the 
therapeutic effect and the EEG changes are mainly 
determined by the seizure, whereas the memory im- 
pairment is fo a large extent a direct effect of um 
electrical stimulus. Memory impairment is not t е 
basis of the maximal depression-relieving effect 0 
electroconvulsive therapy. An optimal therapeutic 
effect with minimal memory impairment can be oh 
tained when grand mal seizures are induced by thres s 
old stimulation. Bibliography, data, and statistics ar 
provided.—R. Kaelbling. 

6552. Schutt, C. C., Gibson, D., & Beaudry, Р, 
(Ontario Hosp. School, Smith Falls, Canada) i 
efficacy of sedac therapy with maladjusted КТ 
tally retarded girls. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, ae 
978-983.—14 mentally retarded adolescent fem: ni 
suffering from chronic behavior maladjustment "i 
arranged in matched pairs and prescribed a 5% sth 
regime of either sedac electrical stimulation iN 
placebo. A rating scale comprising 15 negative ае 
havior items and 15 positive behavior items Mors 
ployed both at the start and termination of trea i 
and again 2 months after cessation of treatin f the 
major findings are as follows: (a) At the en NET 3 
experimental period (30 days) a statistically el 
cant recession of negative behavior ratings is 0 жо. 
for the treatment series as compared to the поп don 
ment series. There is no significant differen e 
change of ratings on the positive behavior item! 
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tween the 2 series of patients. The change in the 
combined negative and positive items is in the direc- 
tion of significant improvement for the treatment 
group. (b) 60 days after termination of treatment 
the overall gain in behavior status had disappeared 
statistically. (с) Absolute behavior rating changes 
are calculated, but no difference for the treatment or 
control groups is statistically significant at the end of 
30 days. 60 days after termination of treatment the 
continued improvement of negative behavior char- 
acteristics produced a significant difference for the 
sedac series and no change for placebo series. (d) 
Sedac therapy appears to decrease undesirable be- 
havior resulting from sudden disruption of patient 
routine in an institution.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 

6553. Winnik, Н. Z. (Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., 
Jerusalem, Israel) Totseot hatipul hapsikhiatri 
betakhshirim meoddim umargiim. [Results of psy- 
chiatric treatment with inciting and mitigating 
drugs.] Dap. refuiim, 1960, 19, 7-22.—The new 
psychopharmacological drugs do not heal, but they 
reduce and mitigate symptoms, shorten the period of 
hospitalization, or even prevent it; thus, they lessen 
separation of the sick from society. Experiences in 
Talbich Hospital with chlorpromazine (used since 
1954), iproniazed (since 1954), serpasil (since 1956), 
and imipramine (from 1959) are specified according 
to groups of the sick. Too widespread use of these 
drugs may cause a social danger because of possible 
reduction of tension when constructive effort is 
needed. Therefore, the importance of psychotherapy 
is stressed, which helps change the patient's psychic 
structure, (English & French summary)—H. Or- 
тап. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY 


6554. Abse, David Wilfred, & Ewing, John А. 
(U. North Carolina) Some problems in psycho- 
therapy with schizophrenic patients. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother:, 1960, 14, 505-519.—Necessary modifications 
of the psychoanalytic treatment model, correlated with 
the genetics and dynamics of the schizophrenic proc- 
ess, are discussed in relation to 3 specific problem 
areas: the need for and fear of support, resistance to 
reality, and the problem of hostile transference mani- 
festations.—L. N. Solomon. 

6555. Benda, Clemens E. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston) The existential approach in psy- 
chiatry. J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 24-40.—This 
is an historical review of the contributions to existen- 
tial psychiatry as it was formulated from existential 
philosophy and psychology. The relationship between 
the psychoanalytical psychotherapy and the existential 
approach to psychiatry is explored.—C. Т. Morgan. 

6556. Braaten, Leif J. (Cornell U.) The main 
themes of existentialism from the viewpoint of a 
psychotherapist. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1961, 45, 10-17. 
—A tentative list of themes includes: “(1) Man, you 
are free, define yourself; (2) Cultivate your own 
individuality; (3) Live in dialogue with your fellow 
man; (4) Your own experiencing is the highest au- 
thority; (5) Be fully present in the immediacy of the 
moment; (6) There is no truth except in action; (7) 
You can transcend yourself in spurts; (8) Live your 
potentialities creatively; (9) In choosing yourself, 
you choose man; (10) You must learn to accept cer- 
tain limits in life” Each is discussed in relation to 
selected issues in psychotherapy.—R. 4. Hagin. 
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6557. Ellis, Albert. (333 W. 56th St, NYC) П 
trattamento di uno psiopatico con psicoterapia 
razionale. [The treatment of a psychopath with 
rational psychotherapy.] Quad. Criminol. clin., 1959, 
1, 173-184.—A summary is given of the main aspects 
of the technique of rational psychotherapy and a case 
illustration is presented showing how this technique 
has been applied to a 25-year-old male with a long 
history of psychopathic behavior. It is held that in- 
dividuals with severe character disorders, including 
symptoms of extreme antisocial behavior, can often be 
successfully treated if the therapist is not moralistic 
but directly and actively institutes a rational-persua- 
sive attack on the basic illogical beliefs and unrealistic 
ideologies that underlie psychopathy.—Author ab- 
stract. 

6558. Frankl, Viktor E. (U. Vienna, Austria) 
Logotherapy and the challenge of suffering. Kev. 
existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 3-7.—A full view 
of the human reality of ^I am" requires, in addition 
to the dimensions familiar as “I must" and "I can,” 
the dimension of “Т ought." Man's being in the world 
necessarily implies that there is meaning in the world, 
and it is this meaning that is sought in Logotherapy 
when to the biological and psychological aspects of 
man it adds the noological or spiritual. However, the 
latter is not meant in a religious sense but rather is 
rooted in a process best termed "the basic trust in 
Being."—J. Lyons. 

6559. Friedman, Alice R. Group psychotherapy 
in the treatment of the Medea complex. Acia psy- 
chother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 457-461.—A. 29-year-old 
mother of 3 children, with compulsion to kill the 
youngest, was treated by individual, group, and drug 
therapy. Low self-esteem and feelings of inadequacy 
for the maternal role are called the Medea complex. 
Diagnosis was arrived at via the Rorschach and art 
productions.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6560. Friedman, Ira. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst. 
0.) Symptomatic psychotherapy in a case of 
schizophrenic withdrawal. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1960, 14, 566-573.—“A report of a single psychother- 
apeutic session with a chronic schizophrenic who was 
beginning a real withdrawal is presented. The ther- 
apy involved a more active role on the part of the 
therapist, with initial steps oriented toward aiding the 
patient in making visual contact with the environment, 
then broadening this contact to include a greater num- 
ber and more meaningful objects and also people,”— 
L. М. Solomon. 

6561. Gordon, Sol. A psychotherapeutic ap- 
proach to adolescents with character disorders. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 757-766.—Methods 
are explored for selecting at the point of referral those 
character-disordered adolescents most likely to profit 
from outpatient psychotherapy. ‘Therapeutic tech- 
niques include a plan for a restitutive process of sev- 
eral years duration. They are geared to enable the 
patient to tolerate the anxiety and guilt which are 
aroused when acting out is contained and repression 
is no longer possible. Case material is presented to 
illustrate the different phases of the treatment.— 
R. E. Perl. 

6562. Gratton, Henri. Méthode phénoménolog- 
ique et analyse existentielle en psychothérapie. 
[Phenomenological method and existential analysis in 
psychotherapy.] Sci. eccl, 1960, 12(2), 205-227.— 
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The influence of Kierkegaard, Brentano, Husserl, 
Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre and Marcel on phenomeno- 
logical psychotherapy are traced. The use of phenom- 
enological techniques in the psychiatric work of Jas- 
pers, Minkowski and Binswanger are discussed. A 
second section is to follow.—W. W. Meissner. 


6563. Kaufer, G., & Riess, B. Е. Stereoscopic 
perception as a tool in psychotherapeutic research. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 241-242.—"Stereoscopic 
presentation of simultaneous stimuli of different con- 
tent showed that the identification of the viewer as 
male or female determined whether the percept was 
seen as male or female or symbolic of masculinity and 
femininity. The effect is independent of the eyedness 
of the observer."—C. H. Ammons. 


6564. Kennedy, Alexander. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land) Chance and design in psychotherapy. J. 
ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1-16.—Reviewed are attitudes 
of the therapist, the extent to which therapy is im- 
posed by therapist or dependent upon the patient, the 
varieties of conduct which are amenable to change 
through therapy, and the planning of restricted tech- 
niques.—W. L. Wilkins, 

6565. La Barre, Maurine. Dynamic factors in 
psychiatric team collaboration. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 33, 53-60.—Work by teams with 2 psy- 
chotic children and their families is discussed to illus- 
trate the role of dynamic factors. “When we could 
recognize, through analysis of the group process, that 
our own anxieties were aroused by distortions in the 
team or by the content of the patient’s material, we 
were better able to handle our therapeutic responsibil- 
ities."—C. L. Winder. 

6566. Lander, J., & Schulman, R. (Jewish Board 
Guardians, NYC) The impact of the therapeutic 
milieu on the disturbed Personality. Soc. Casewk., 
1960, 41, 227-234.—What is the effect of the milieu 
as distinguished from individual psychotherapy in the 
total treatment of emotionally disturbed or delinquent 
children? The cases of 3 boys who were residents at 
the Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School are presented. 
Generalizing from these and other similar cases it is 
Suggested that the therapeutic environment alone may 
accomplish the task where (1) the task is one of ego 
development rather than the correction of fairly crys- 
talized personality problems, and (2) in those rare 
instances in which the child’s personality disorder is 
a reaction response to placement at a fairly young age. 
—G. Hearn. 


6567. Lesse, Stanley. (Columbia U.) Psycho- 
therapy in combination with ataractic drugs: A 
six-year study with 350 patients. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1960, 14, 491-504.—A review of some observa- 
tions regarding the indications and limitations of this 
technique and of some pertinent psychodynamic find- 
ings associated with combined therapy. Topics dis- 
cussed include: indications for the use of combined 
therapy, combined therapy and transference relation- 
Ships, and combined therapy and dreams.—L, N. 
Solomon. 


6568. Levinger, G. Contuance in casework and 
other helping relationships: A review of current 
research. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(3), 40-51.—Reviews 
studies dealing with the factors underlying patient's 
continuance or discontinuance in psychotherapy.— 
G. Elias. 
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6569. Lichtenberg, Philip; Cassetta, Rhondda 
K., & Scanlon, John С. (333 Е. Washington St, 
Syracuse, N. Y.) Ananalysis of types of treatment 
and an exploration of its utility. J, nero. ment, 
Dis., 1960, 130, 353-365.—An attempt is made “to 
present a classification of therapeutic maneuvers and 
techniques according to degrees of mutual-achieye- 
ment strivings.” A theoretical formulation offers the 
internal, systematic properties of this therapeutic 
framework and its application to data that shows a 
relationship to severity and quality of mental disorder, 
—N. Н. Pronko. 

6570. Machado, Michael A. (Nagpur U., India) 
Existential encounter in Gabriel Marcel: Its value 
in psychotherapy. Rev. existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 
1961, 1, 53-62.—The concept of encounter in Marcel's 
philosophic thought refers to “а mutual, unique, non- 
objectifiable and personal relationship in which two 
persons surrender themselves to each other's presence 
with the whole of their being." Its preconditions are 
"creative fidelity" to ourselves and "availability" to 
others, its presupposition an option to "answer the 
call of Being." Sound therapy, which can be under- 
taken only on the basis of a true encounter, thus re- 
quires “а reverent waiting (by) the therapist, а deep 
respect for the integrity of the client's person, a con- 
Stant endeavor to be open to his growth, and the 
valuable gift of being available to the client with the 
whole of his being."—J. Lyons. 

6571. McWilliams, Betty Jane. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Psychological implications of consonant sounds. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 89-91.—Case report, A 
speech therapist must delve systematically into the 
possible emotional dynamics of various consonant 
sounds.—M., F. Palmer. 

6572. Masserman, Jules H. (Ed.) (Northwestern 
U.) Current psychiatric therapies. Vol. I. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1961. vii, 246 p.—This is 
the Ist of a projected series of volumes intended to 
summarize annually the current status of psychiatric 
therapy. It is divided into 8 parts: I, “Preventive 
Psychiatry”; II. “Child and Adolescent”; IIL, Psy- 
chophysical Methods”; IV. “Psychoanalysis”; V. 
"Couples and Groups"; VI. "Clinic, Institution, and 
Community"; VII. “Aftercare Programs 0 i 
"Review and Integration.” Each part consists 0 
several chapters, each by a different author. The 
chapters are brief and frequently without references. 
They are for the most part summaries and reviews, 
with an occasional discussion of a specific topic from 
the viewpoint of the contributor —S. E. Pulver. 

6573. May, Rollo. Existential bases of prd 
therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 685-6 al 
—Existential psychology examines the ontological 
characteristics in the human being: (a) every к 7 
ing person is centered in self ; (b) he has the с tis 
acter of self-affirmation, the need to preserve af 
centeredness; (c) he has the need and possibility 
going out from his centeredness to participate in o is 
beings; (d) the subjective side of centeredness iS 
awareness; (е) the uniquely human form of ane of 
ness is self-consciousness ; (f) anxiety, or the үрү 
the human being in the struggle against what ( T2 
nal or internal) would destroy his being.—R. E. Fe z 

6574. Minkowski, Eugene. Psychopathology 
Science humanine. [Psychopathology: A bate 


science.] J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 41-63. 
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human relationship of persons or the human encounter 
is considered the basis for a science of psychopathol- 
ogy. The author discusses therapy from the affective 
psychopathological approach and interrelates emotion- 
ality and affectivity in a theoretical discussion of form 
and content psychology.—C. T. Morgan. 

6575. Mullan, Hugh, & Sanguiliano, Iris. (Ass. 
group Psychoanalysis NYC) The discovery of exis- 
tential components inherent in contemporary psy- 
chotherapy. J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 330-345. 
—Time and culture should be reflected into effective 
psychotherapy. “The identity of therapist and patient 
merge in this period of atomic potency because each is 
faced with the same unpredictable fate.” Both patient 
and therapist are changed, exist together, and acquire 
new meaning as a result of psychotherapy. The au- 
thors stress “transaction” or “engagement” as the 
therapist attempts to become one with the patient. 
Communication then results from transaction and 
comes from deep within both parties and it requires 
the taking of risk, assumption of responsibility and 
awareness of anxiety on the part of both—C. 4. 
Curran. 

6576. Philippopoulos, G. S. (Athens) The anal- 
ysis of a case of rabid dog phobia (lyssophobia). 
‘Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1960, 8, 
68-74.—A case of a rabid dog phobia (lyssophobia) 
in а 33-year-old Greek male patient is reported. The 
phobia was successfully treated with. psychotherapy 
along psychoanalytical lines, within a period of about 
a year on a 4-times-a-week basis. The psychopathol- 
ogy and dynamics of the phobic reaction in general 
and of the case reported in particular are given briefly. 
The case is being considered as a neurotic reaction 
due to an oedipal fixation symbolized by the rabid dog 
phobia which expresses clinically both the castration 
anxiety and the retaliatory fears which the patient had 
experienced and therefore repressed during his early 
formative years in his relationships with his parental 
imagos. The phobia might also be considered as an 
expression and/or displacement of the patient's hos- 
tile-aggressive impulses towards authority figures in 
general and particularly those met with during his 
active military service.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6577. Pichot, P., Lempériére, T. & Bailly, F. 
(Hôpital St. Anne, Paris, France) Les méthodes 
de controle de thérapeutiques: I. Étude sur la 
fidélité de l'echelle de Wittenborn. [Methods of 
assessing therapy: 1. Study of the reliability of the 
Wittenborn Scale.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 43- 
46.—The development of psychotherapy has given rise 
to interest in methods for qualitative and differen- 
tiated assessment of the behavior of patients. The 
Wittenborn rating scales offer possibilities in this 
direction, An initial study, using a French transla- 
tion and based on 12 psychotic inpatients yielded weak 
inter-rater correlations. After revision of items which 
caused difficulty, a new version tested on 25 new Ss 
(also psychotic inpatients) yielded inter-rater reliabil- 
ity coefficients in the .60 range—W. IW. Wattenberg. 


6578, Rashkis, Harold A. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Inst, Philadelphia) Does clinical re- 
search interfere with treatment? Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 4, 105-108.—Since there is no such entity 
as mental disease, psychiatric investigations are con- 
cerned with psychiatric patients’ “movement or non- 
Movement from nonpatient to patient to nonpatient 
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status.” Such research may be experimental, observa- 
tional, or psychosociometric. The Ist type requires a 
group of patients under one specific kind of treatment 
under the responsibility of the research director and 
a control group receiving no treatment. The 2nd and 
3rd type require the cooperation of the clinical staff, 
may be contaminated by the latter, and promise less 
valuable results. Experimental studies are favored by 
the author considering that present treatment methods 
are unsatisfactory and that patients have shown to do 
well when involved in research.—L. W. Brandt. 

6579. Riess, Bernard F. (Postgraduate Center 
Psychotherapy, N. Y.) The challenge of research 
for psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 
395-413.— "The research challenge for psychotherapy 
lies in the scientific use of explanation and observation 
plus an open-minded attitude toward the introduction 
of some calculated checking or validating devices." 
The research problems centering around the outcome 
of treatment, the process of treatment, the interaction 
of patient and therapist, and the comparison of dif- 
ferent therapies are discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 


6580. Schossberger, J. (Kefar Shaul Work Vil- 
lage, Jerusalem, Israel) Hapsikhiatria bat zeman- 
enu leor torat yahasey hagomelin. [Interaction 
theory in modern psychiatry.] Dap. refuiim, 1960, 19, 
42-50.—Modern psychiatric ways are analyzed in 
view of interactional theory and methodology in nat- 
ural sciences and in psychology. Psychiatrists should 
take into consideration interpersonal factors too. 3 
groups of therapeutic methods are described: the bio- 
logical procedure, interpretative psychotherapies, and 
interactional rehabilitating methods. Evidence is 
given that all of them are necessary and complement 
each other. (English & French summary)—H. Or- 
mian. 

6581. Sperber, Zanwil. (U. California Los An- 
geles) Context as a source of information in rat- 
ing depth of interpretation. J. gen. Psychol, 1960, 
63, 133-143.—Experienced psychotherapists and naive 
judges rated verbatim transcriptions of therapists' re- 
sponses on a 7-point scale of depth of interpretation. 
Depth of interpretation was defined as the relationship 
between the therapist's communicated judgment of the 
patient's motivations and emotions and the patient's 
own conception of his motivations and emotions. The 
therapeutic stimuli to be rated were presented with 
varying amounts of context ranging from only the 
therapist response to be rated (T), to excerpts in- 
cluding 3 consecutive patient-therapist interchanges 
(PTPTPT). Бог experienced and inexperienced 
judges reliabilities increased with context up to a 
point (TPT). Further increments in context were 
associated with some decrease in reliabilities. , These 
trends were more consistent for experienced judges. 
It appeared that judges could effectively utilize only 
the immediately prior therapeutic context to improve 
the evaluation of depth of interpretation based on the 
therapist response alone.—C. T. Morgan. 

6582. Tillich, Paul. (Harvard U.) Existential- 
ism and psychotherapy. Rev. existent. Psychol. 
Psychiat., 1961, 1, 8-16.—A. possible philosophical 
foundation for psychotherapy must begin by distin- 
guishing and relating existentialism and essentialism, 
the former referring to a kind of philosophizing which 
can exist only within the framework of the latter. 
Both existentialist and essentialist thought must there- 
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fore provide a philosophical matrix for psychoanaly- 
sis. However, the relation between psychoanalysis 
and philosophy is 2-sided, the practice of each influ- 
encing the doctrine of the other. These dependencies 
are further revealed by consideration of such topics 
as sublimation, existential and neurotic anxiety, guilt, 
emptiness, the relations between analyst and therapist, 
and “being in the world."—J. Lyons. 

6583. Wenkart, Antonia. Betweenness and tran- 
sition. J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 112-120.—“The 
most effective way of applying existential ideas in 
therapy is to bear in mind that beyond the idea of 
transference the concept of betweenness carries great 
possibilities. What is being created between analyst 
and patient, the being together, the experiencing to- 
gether is of much value."—C, T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 5525, 6278, 6469, 6503, 6505, 
6532, 6668, 6607, 6868) 


Therapeutic Process 


6584. Berryman, Eileen. The treatment of ad- 
olescents: Effecting the transference. Manage- 
ment problems in private practice, Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1960, 14, 338-345.—The technique of 
establishing a positive transference with the late 
adolescent is discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 

6585. Colby, Kenneth Mark. (San Francisco 
Psychoanalytic Inst., Calif.) Experiment on the 
effects of an observer's presence on the imago 
System during psychoanalytic free-association. 
Behav, Sci., 1960, 5, 216-232. —A quantitative scoring 
system for the imago process is presented. The imago 
refers to а theoretical construct based upon a set of 
intrapsychic representations of persons. Changes in 
the imago process while S (N — 11) free-associates 
with the analyst present or absent are noted.—J. Arbit. 

6586. Colm, Hanna N. (Falls Church, Va.) The 
affirmation of distance and closeness in psycho- 
therapy. Rev. existent. Psychol, Psychiat., 1961, 1, 
33-43.— Positive feelings of closeness are often de- 
fended against by the neurotic person through a pat- 
tern of pseudocloseness which though seemingly crea- 
tive is essentially the playing of a role. A number of 
therapy cases are analyzed to demonstrate how the 
fear of closeness, if experienced and then lived 
through by both patient and therapist, may lead to 
genuine fulfillment and realization.—J/. Lyons, 

6587. Feldman, H. From self-analysis to trans- 
ference character traits. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 
Rev., 1960, 47(1), 63-66.—The goal of every psycho- 
analytic treatment is self-analysis, Self-analysis is 
never fully attained and transference is never entirely 
dissolved. Most analyses close successfully because 
the symptoms of the transference neurosis have turned 
into transference character traits, Instead of emo- 
tions centering about the therapist, the patient be- 
comes the therapist and handles his problems as his 
analyst taught him to. The patient unconsciously uses 
the analyst as a warranty for his own new self. Such 
an outcome is unavoidable—D, Prager. 

6588. Fordham, Michael. Counter-transference. 
Part I. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 1-8.—Within 
the Jungian framework, countertransference is defined 
as "the unconsciously motivated reactions in the an- 
alyst which the patient's transference evokes.” Illu- 
sory countertransference “can be serious and indeed 
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is the worst obstruction to the development of analytic 
procedures.” Syntonic countertransference results if 
the unconscious is instrumental in the process of dis- 
covering information about the patient—C, L, 
Winder. 


6589. Heimann, Paula. Counter-transference, 
Part П. Brit. J. med, Psychol., 1960, 33, 9-15 
Countertransference is evidence of neurotic residuals 
which are to be expected even after training, The 
training should have the effect of enabling the analyst 
to “sustain his feelings as opposed to discharging them 
like the patient.” Continued self-analysis is neces- 
sary. “I have traced the analyst’s disturbed feelings 
in the counter-transference to a time lag between un- 
conscious and conscious understanding.”—C, L, 
Winder. 


6590. Hoedemaker, E. D. Psycho-analytic tech- 
nique and ego modification. Int, J, Psycho-Anal., 
1960, 41, 34—46.—Each patient demonstrates some in- 
ability to adhere rigidly to the psychoanalytic contract, 
thus reflecting the nature of his ego disturbance, The 
analyst must "set limits" in varying degrees to suit 
the situation.—G. Elias. 


6591. Lehrman, N. S. The analyst's sexual feel- 
ings: Their appropriateness and their value. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 545-549.—"The de- 
velopment of tender sexual feelings within the male 
analyst is a normal, appropriate and useful response 
to women patients to whom he might feel attracted 
in a social situation. The recognition of the ap- 
propriateness of these feelings is of value in eliminat- 
ing much unnecessary analyst anxiety."—L. N. Solo- 
mon. 


6592. Little, Margaret. Counter-transference, 
Part V. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 29-31.— 
Since affects and anxieties aroused by unpredictable 
patients are different from those aroused by neurotics, 
the countertransference problems are different. The 
reactions to unpredictable patients, regulated by un- 
conscious ego, may be therapeutic. "Counter-trans- 
ferences is a fact of analysis, and as such it is essen- 
tially neutral, or rather, perhaps, ambivalent.”— C. L. 
Winder, 


6593. Loewald, H. W. On the therapeutic X 
tion of psycho-analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 196 ү 
41, 16-33.—In analysis the patient integrates uns 
his interaction with the analyst, especially in the 
transference relationship and its resolution into Е 
“real” relationship) new experience on a higher, e 
realistic, and more adequate level than he could befor 
his cure.—G, Elias. 


6594. Phillips, E. Lakin, & Mattoon, Creighton 
U. (National Orthopedic & Rehabilitation Hosp, 
Arlington, Va.) Interference vs. extinctions 
learning models for psychotherapy. J. Psyc pa 
1961, 51, 399-403.—Therapists and theorists are i 
consistent as to the roles of extinction (ише 
vs. social relearning (interference) in overconr 


psychopathology, and a lack of clarity exists in formu- 


lating principles of behavioral change. It is Ee. 
that extinction reduces to interference. P. sycho tion 
apy has been understood as being based on enm 
methods when interference with known process ud 
actually the method used in experimental A 
The traditional extinction studies were useful in s cho- 
ing a means of control, not origins; today, руз 
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therapists must distinguish between the relevant and 
jrrelevant aspects of the lessons from experimental 
extinction, that is, seek means of control rather than 
origins, in overcoming psychopathology.—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 

6595. Racker, H. A study of some early con- 
flicts through their return in the patient's relation 
with the interpretation. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 
41, 47-58.—Gives case histories to show that a pa- 
tient’s reactions to a psychoanalyst's interpretations 
reflect his infantile conflicts.—G. Elias. 


6596. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) The 
process equation of psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1961, 15, 27-45.—Research findings are cited 
to support the statement that “the more the client 
perceives the therapist as real or genuine, as empathic, 
as having an unconditional regard for him, the more 
the client will move away from a static, unfeeling, 
fixed, impersonal type of functioning and the more he 
will move toward a way of functioning which is 
marked by a fluid, changing, acceptant experiencing 
of differentiated personal feelings.” —L. N. Solomon. 


6597. Serafetinides, E. A. Psychotherapy and 
communication problems. Acta psychother. psycho- 
som., 1960, 8, 415-423.—When language differences 
exist between therapist and patient, transference may 
be positive or negative depending on the case. Such 
situations offer fertile areas for investigation.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


6598. Strauss, Ruth. Counter-transference. Part 
IV. Brit, J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 23-27.—Mis- 
takes should be minimized by training and self-anal- 
ysis. "Since I do not believe mistakes can be elim- 
inated altogether, I feel that making use of mistakes, 
treating them as equally valuable material as any other 
manifestation of the unconscious, will contribute to the 
dynamics of analysis."—C. L. Winder. 


6599. Winnicott, D. W. Counter-transference. 
Part III. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 17-21.—It 
is recommended that the term “countertransference” 
be reserved for instances when the psychotherapist 
fails to maintain his professional attitudes, There are 
patients, particularly those who have antisocial tend- 
encies and those who need a regression, who must be 
worked with in terms of a very direct relationship. 
The ways of working with such patients require dis- 
cussion and clarification. But, it is only confusing to 
use the term countertransference to refer to these 
matters of direct or primitive relationship and their 
impact on the psychotherapist.—C. L. Winder. 


Group Therapy 


6600. Barnwell, J. E. (Family Service Ass. San 
Diego, Calif.) Group treatment of older adolescent 
boys in a family agency. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 41, 
24/-253.—'This paper describes the group treatment 
in an urban family agency of 8 adolescent boys, 15-17 
years of age whose common problem was the fear of 
close personal relationships. The interaction process 
which occurred over the course of 42 group sessions 
and which accompanied 112 individual interviews and 
116 interviews with parents is described. The con- 
tribution to rehabilitation of these boys, of the leader’s 
Tole, the interaction process among the members and 
of the concurrent work with the parents is assessed.— 
С. Hearn, 
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6601. Becker, Benjamin J. The obese patient in 
group psychoanalysis. Amer. J, Psychother., 1960, 
14, 322-337. Obesity is the presenting symptom of a 
basic personality disorder involving difficulties in re- 
lationships to oneself and others. The group psycho- 
analytic process, concentrating on total personality 
growth rather than on immediate symptoms, has been 
found valuable in the therapy of obese patients. Case 
illustrations and the analysis of a dream are presented. 
—L. N. Solomon. 

6602. Carp, E. A. D. E. Group-selection. Acta 
psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 449-456.—The usual 
criteria for selection in group therapy are inadequate. 
Sympathy feeling which is partly instinctive, partly 
intuitive, is urged as a basis of choosing patients, 
The Szondi Test might determine these drive factors. 
Jung’s typological classification and concept of self- 
regulation should also be considered.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son, 


6603. Hill, William Fawcett. Analysis of inter- 
views of group therapists practicing in the Rocky 
Mountain area. Provo Pap., 1957, 1(1), 25-39.—19 
psychologists and psychiatrists from state hospitals 
and private practice were interviewed regarding 
group psychotherapy. Analysis was confined to 4 
issues: amount of training, theoretical rationale sub- 
scribed to, value for the patient, and role played by 
the therapist. Differences between private practice 
and state hospital therapists as well as differences be- 
tween psychologists and psychiatrists were found, and 
rationales for the findings are offered—W. Е, Hill. 


6604, Kraft, Irvin A. The nature of sociody- 
namics and psychodynamics in a therapy group of 
adolescents. Int. J. group Psychother., 1960, 10, 313- 
320.—The psychodynamics of adolescent therapy 
groups have to be defined in terms of the cultural 
milieu, as well as the individual processes.—M. J, 
Vargas. 

6605. Loesser, Lewis H., & Bry, Thea. The role 
of death fears in the etiology of phobic anxiety as 
revealed in group psychotherapy. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1960, 10, 287-297.—A. contribution to the 
theory of death fears.—M. J. Vargas. 


6606. Lucas, Daniel, & Ludwik, Richard G. 
(VA Hosp. Northport, N. Y.) A case history of 
panic. Ment. Hosp., 1961, 12, 37.—Brief case report 
of a patient who experienced severe anxiety at leaving 
the hospital and how an extra-hospital experience ex- 
tended group therapy efforts.—L. Gurel. 


6607. Rosenbaum, M. Obstacles to research in 
psychotherapy. Psychoanal. psychoanal, Rev., 1960, 
47(1), 97-105.—The paper is confined to research in 
group therapy but the author feels the problems are 
pertinent to the entire area of psychotherapy. The 
obstacles mentioned include apathy, a spirit of con- 
servatism and over-scrutiny, minimal training re- 
quirements for group therapists, the feeling that 
research is an intrusion upon therapy, therapists pos- 
sibly feeling threatened by research, semantic difficul- 
tes in regard to basic concepts, and lack of infor- 
mation of laymen who would vote for or support 
research. The necessity for cooperation between 
researcher and therapist is stressed—D. Prager. 


6608. Scheidlinger, Saul. (Community Service 
Society, N. Y.) Group process in group psycho- 


therapy: Current trends in the integration of in- 
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dividual and group psychology. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1960, 14, 346-363.—The 2nd of a 2-part article; 
topics include: Bion and current psychoanalytic views 
of group psychology, Bion’s influence on group psy- 
chotherapy, Bion in American group dynamics litera- 
ture, and some thoughts for the future. (69-item 
bibliogr.)—L. N. Solomon. 

6609. Schwartz, E. K., & Wolf, A. (New York 
Medical Coll.) Psychoanalysis in groups: Some 
comparisons with individual analysis. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 64, 153-191.—Psychoanalysis in groups 
is defined as therapy in which there are regular group 
sessions when the analyst is present, routine alternate 
meetings of the patients in the absence of the therapist, 
and individual sessions only when necessary. Quanti- 
tative and qualitative differences in the behavior of 
both therapist and patient are described for psycho- 
analytic treatment in a dyad and in a group (8-10 
patients). The principles of forced interaction, shift- 
ing attention, and alternating roles are described. 
Technical difficulties in doing psychoanalytic therapy 
in a group situation are contrasted with those arising 
in the individual setting. There is no argument for 
or against private psychoanalysis or psychoanalysis in 
groups; but there is a plea for flexible, discriminative, 
rational attitudes—W’. Schofield, 

6610. Winick, Charles, & Holt, Herbert. Some 
external modalities of group psychotherapy and 
their dynamic significance. Amer, J. Psychother., 
1961, 15, 56-62.— External circumstances which may 
contribute to the climate of a therapy group and pro- 
vide an additional modality for communication include 
the illumination in the therapy room, the noise which 
occurs during the session from extraneous Sources, the 
time at which the session occurs, and the physical 
appearance of the room. Implications of these dimen- 
sions for the group and its therapist are discussed.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


6611. Wolman, Benjamin. Group psychother- 
apy with latent schizophrenics. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1960, 10, 301-312.—The author presents his 
theories regarding this type of treatment—M. J. 
Vargas. 


(See also Abstracts 5456, 6620, 6894, 7265) 


Special Therapies 


6612. Feibleman, James K. (Tulane U.) Trans- 
fer matching: A new method in psychotherapy. J. 
Psychol, 1961, 51, 411-420.— The rationale for the 
indoctrination of belief following the administration 
of electroshock is explained. The individual ordinar- 
ily has 2 sets of beliefs: the beliefs which he holds 
in common with his fellows (the public retention 
schema) and those which are the result of his own 
experience (the private retention schema). Normally 
the public schema takes precedence over the private, 
but in a pathological individual the private schema 
has gained the ascendency. The therapy suggested 
consists in the substitution (following electroshock) 
of the public for the private retention schema. The 
patient treated in an atmosphere of crisis in which 
fundamental beliefs can best be exchanged is shifted 
from his balanced internal conflict to an equilibrium 
between drive and external goal—E. Y. Beeman, 


6613. Frankl Viktor E. (U. Vienna) Paradox- 
icalintention: A logotherapeutic technique. Amer. 
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J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 520-535.—Paradoxical in- 
tention is a specific technique developed to handle 
obsessive, compulsive, and phobic conditions and con- 
sists in a reversal of the patient’s attitude toward his 
symptom and, thus, a detachment from his neurosis, 
It is useful in short-term therapy and especially in 
cases with an underlying anticipatory anxiety mech- 
anism.—L. N. Solomon. 


6614. Geréb, G. Über die psychotherapeutische 
Beeinflussung der Enurese durch Reizassoziierung, 
[A psychotherapeutic measure against enuresis, | 
Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 174-177—An elec- 
tronic alarm apparatus registers a tracing of the 
rhythm of urinary discharge. Later the patient can 
be awakened by an alarm before urination is expected, 
This has favorable psychological consequences.—G, 
Rubin-Rabson. 


6615. Ginott, H. G. (Child Guidance Clinic, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.) А rationale for selecting toys in 
play therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 243-246. 
—A rationale is presented to select desirable treat- 
ment toys that contribute to the play therapy process. 
—4. A. Kramish. 


6616. Ginott, Найт С. (New York U.) Play 
therapy: The initial session. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1961, 15, 73-88.—“This article proposes and discusses 
solutions for many of the problems likely to arise 
during the initial hour of play therapy. It presents 
problems connected with meeting the children, sepa- 
rating mother and child, establishing rapport, and 
structuring the therapeutic relationship. It describes 
some undesirable gambits, points out the child’s meth- 
ods of relating to adults and deals with the dilemma 
of participation in children’s play. It also recom- 
mends some common-sense policies concerning per- 
sonal manners and play-room maintenance."—L. N. 
Solomon. 


6617. Hahn, Elise. (U. California Los Angeles) 
Communication in the therapy session: A point 
of view. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 18-23,—Sug- 
gestion that speech therapy sessions should be based 
on the stimulation of desire to communicate, helping 
the child to discover the specific improvement needed 
in his communication, showing him the new way to 
make the corrected sounds, and placing these sounds 
within the communicative sequence.—M. F. Palmer. 


6618. Haley, Jay. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) 
Control in brief psychotherapy. Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 4, 139-153. Milton H. Erickson's ther- 
apy is described. By siding with the patient's E. 
hibitions he makes it impossible for the patient to 
control him by withholding information. By p 
the patient how, what, and when he expects change, 
he makes him commit himself to the possibility us 
change. He demonstrates that possibility by һу рдо 4 
change of symptoms, not by complete removal of t e 
With sureness that the patient will carry out his Hb. 
gestions he directs the patient to do things. iile 
suggested activities are mostly small alterations 0 P. 
patient's symptomatic behavior. The latter is cu of 
а way of controlling other people. In this kin zh 
brief therapy situations are created in which me 
tient cannot control the therapist but follows Ee 
whatever he does. Fundamental similarities beue 
induction of hypnotic trance and psychotherapy 
shown.—L. W. Brandt. 
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6619. Isaacs, Wayne; Thomas, James, & Goldi- 
amond, Israel. (Anna State Hosp., Tex.) Applica- 
tion of operant conditioning to reinstate verbal 
behavior in psychotics. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 
25, 8-12.—Application of operant behavior techniques 
to 2 schizophrenic type mute psychotics, who had been 
mute for 19 and 14 years, respectively. Improvements 
were observed in both cases.—M. F. Palmer. 


6620. Jones, Maxwell. Socialrehabilitation with 
emphasis on work therapy as a form of group ther- 
apy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 67—71.—"Work 
therapy can become a form of group therapy when 
interactions between the individuals in the work situa- 
tion are studied and discussed. . . . At this stage of 
our experience work therapy is seen as complementary 
to formal treatment groups adding much from the 
field of social relationships which might otherwise be 
lost to the treatment situation."—C. L. Winder. 


6621. Lazovik, A. D., & Lang, P. J. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) A laboratory demonstration of systematic 
desensitization psychotherapy. J. psychol. Stud., 
1960, 11, 238-247.—"Four Ss with a phobic reaction 
to snakes were exposed to a laboratory version of 
J. Wolpe's systematic desensitization psychotherapy. 
Estimates of S's fear (based on behavior with the 
feared object and a recorded interview) were obtained 
before and after therapy. Three of the 4 Ss showed 
a marked reduction in their snake phobia following 
therapy as revealed by these measures."—M. 5. Mays- 
ner. 


6622. Mullan, Hugh, & Sangiuliano, Iris. (Assn. 
Group Psychoanalysis, N. Y.) Multiple psychother- 
apeutic practice: Preliminary report. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1960, 14, 550-565.—A. 2nd therapist is 
introduced into the therapeutic situation in order to 
increase the over-all insecurity of the psychotherapy 
and to disrupt the status quo. Process is thereby 
enhanced. The method depends upon the evolving 
mutuality of the 2 therapists, which is discussed at 
length. “Also, a distinction is made between co-ther- 
apy and multiple therapy.—L. N. Solomon. 


6623. Snyder, Benson R., & Berman, Leo. The 
use of a psychoanalytic group approach with 
teachers at a junior high school Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1960, 30, 767-779.—A junior high school 
faculty discussion group led by a psychiatrist at- 
tempted to help teachers get an insight into their work 
with students and their relationships with colleagues. 
'The 18 sessions are summarized individually, and the 
favorable changes in one of the teachers is described. 
—R. E. Perl. 


.6624. Strean, H. S. Treating parents of emo- 
tionally disturbed children through role playing. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(1), 67-76.— 
Role-playing may be used with the severely disturbed 
parent who has strong resistance to change, limited 
ego functions, and whose psychic balance depends on 
a pathological parent-child relationship. The ther- 
apist provides the parent-patient with a new symbolic 
Parent to be introjected as a corrective emotional ex- 
perience. The role played by the therapist depends 
upon his assessment of the parent’s experiences with 
his children and with the parent's own childhood ex- 
регіепсеѕ with his own parents.—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 6781, 6800) 
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Hypnosis & DREAMS 


6625. Clark, Robert A. (Friends Hosp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) Jungian and Freudian approach to 
dreams. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 89-100.— 
Dreams may contain material from all levels of the 
psyche: from the conscious level, the unconscious ego, 
the personal unconscious, and the archaic or collective 
unconscious. In interpreting dreams Freud concen- 
trated on the personal unconscious. Only Jung has 
indicated structure and dynamics at the collective 
level.—L. N. Solomon. 

6626. Crasilneck, Harold B., & Hall, James A. 
(U. Texas Southwestern Medical School) Physio- 
logical changes associated with hypnosis: A re- 
view of the literature since 1948. Int, J, clin. exp. 
Hyp., 1959, 7, 9-50.—A summary of physiological 
changes that are associated with hypnosis. An at- 
tempt to explain some of the contradictory reports 
was made, and further research was suggested.— 
Н. М. Cohen. 

6627. Ellis, Albert. (333 W. 56 St, NYC) 
Treatment of a psychopath with rational psycho- 
therapy. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 141-150.—A summary 
is given of the main aspects of the technique of ra- 
tional psychotherapy, and a case illustration is pre- 
sented showing how this technique has been applied 
to a 25-year-old male with a long history of psycho- 
pathic behavior. It is held that individuals with 
severe character disorders, including symptoms of ex- 
treme antisocial behavior, can often be successfully 
treated if the therapist is not moralistic but if he 
directly and actively institutes a. rational-persuasive 
attack on the basic illogical beliefs and unrealistic 
ideologies which usually underlie psychopathy —Au- 
thor abstract. 

6628. Kaufman, W. Ralph. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
NYC) Hypnosis in psychotherapy today: Ana- 
chronism, fixation, regression, or valid modality? 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 30-39.— The history of 
hypnosis and its explanations is presented with em- 
phasis on Freud and more recent psychoanalysts. 
Hypnosis is a valid modality in goal-limited psycho- 
analytic therapy. The author used hypnosis success- 
fully during World War II returning 8505-9076 of 
some 2,500 patients to duty and saving the lives of E 
patients who while in status asthmaticus were re- 
turned to normal breathing. He used hypnosis "for 
sleep and abreaction within a limited time regression," 
(46 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 

6629. Kline, M. V. The nature of hypnotically 
induced behavior. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 332.— 
Comparisons of the psychodynamic patterns of noc- 
turnal dreams with patterns of hypnotically induced 
behavior are being contrasted with other perceptual 
distortions induced hypnotically.—C. H. Ammons. 

6630. Knehr, Charles A. (Cornell U. Medical 
Coll) Hypnotizability. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 319- 
320.—The paper represents speculative comment on 
the basic characteristics distinguishing those persons 
who are easily hypnotized. It is postulated that a 
major element in the differences in hypnotizability is 
the varying degree to which individuals have devel- 
oped relative freedom from sense domination in be- 
havior.—Author abstract. 

6631. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Towson, Md.) Hyp- 
notism. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 40-54.—Dur- 
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ing the process of induction the S abdicates some of 
his self-protecting mechanisms and regresses. The 
psychophysiological state making this possible consists 
of a reduction of conscious and/or preconscious af- 
ferent stimuli. Under such reduction waking dreams 
appear generally. The presence of a hypnotist is not 
necessary for the induction of hypnosis. Further re- 
search concerning preconscious afferents is needed. 
Induction and trance must be kept apart and studied 
separately. The transitional state has some factors 
in common with other transitional states, e.g., from 
waking to sleep and from neurosis to psychosis. Tests 
should be designed to investigate various hypotheses 
concerning these transitional states about which little 
is known and the factors which trigger off the transi- 
tion from one state of consciousness to another. (49 
ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 

6632. Lerner, Marcelo. Hipnoanálisis del fe- 
nómeno de desdoblamiento en una psicosis aluci- 
natoria. [Hypnoanalysis of the phenomenon of 
splitting in an hallucinatory psychosis.] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, '2-78.—Study of a 30- 
year-old man. Origin of the pathological process in 
early childhood is shown. Hypnoanalysis revealed 
the unconscious dynamics as a system of detachment 
from reality and a form of creating a more acceptable 
world of his own. Successful hypnoanalytical treat- 
ment is reported—W. W. Meissner. 

6633. Oakley, Ruth P. (Rochester, N. Y.) Hyp- 
nosis with a positive approach in the management 
of "problem" obesity. J. Amer. Soc. Psychosom. 
Dent. Med., 1960, 7, 28-40.—A brief discussion of 
physiological and psychological factors in Obesity is 
set forth along with characterization of the types of 
hyperphagia. A few negative hypnotic techniques are 
given along with an outline of the technical elements 
of the proposed "positive approach" recovery plan.— 
J. H. Manhold, Jr. 

6634. Pierce, Chester M., Whitman, Roy M, 
Maas, James W., & Gay, Michael L. (U. Cincin- 
nati) Enuresis and dreaming: Experimental stud- 
ies. Arch, gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 166-170.—17 
enuretic episodes of 8 boys age 5-9 without special 
physical or emotional complaints were studied with 
EEG recorded eye movement as indicator of dream- 
ing. Wetting occurred before dreaming with an 
average 2-hour interval. Wetting was preceded by 
increasing restlessness and reduction of heart rate. 
Tt was accompanied by deep sleep and often by an 
erection. Without extraneous evidence there is no 
recall of bed wetting in the morning, Of 22 dreams 
with 14 awakenings by the attendant 9 were recalled 
showing much aggression and containing many fires, 
The boys identified with the E and decreased or elim. 
inated their enuresis after the experiment. Enuresis 
is hypothesized to be a dream substitute or equivalent. 
—L. W. Brandt. 

6635. Roos, Allan. Psychoanalytic study of a 
typical dream. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 153- 
174.—"The analysis of a number of instances of the 
same typical dream, reported by various analysands, 
is recorded. Their common theme of the death of а 
parent and the rescue fantasy is discussed. The sim- 
ilarity of typical dreams to folklore and myth is re- 
viewed."—L. N. Solomon. 


6636. Schjelderup, H. K. Time relations in 
dreams: A preliminary note. Scand. J. Psychol., 
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1960, 1, 62-64.—Examples are given of hypnotically 
induced dreams, which support the notion that Series 
of experiences corresponding to long spans of objec. 
tive time may be represented in dreams of very short 
duration. Both stimulus and organismic factors de- 
termine the contents of such dreams.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6637. Schultz, J. H. Hypnose und Entspannung, 
[Hypnosis and relaxation.] Acta bsychother. psycho- 
som., 1960, 8, 424-436.—General theories of hypnosis 
and relaxation should be neither exclusively physio- 
logically nor psychologically oriented. Experts may 
not differ on intrinsic values, only on methods.—G, 
Rubin-Rabson. 

6638. Shor, Ronald E., & Schatz, Joel. (Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) A critical 
note on Barber's case-study on “Subject J.” J, 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 253-256.—A critique is given of 
Barber's case study of a previously excellent somnam- 
bulist who allegedly is no longer able to respond in 
a hetero-hypnotic situation. An experiment was per- 
formed by the senior author to show that Barber's S, 
the co-author, is still able to respond in the classic 
hetero-hypnotic somnambulistic manner.—Author ab- 
stract. 

6639. Stokvis, Berthold. The present stage of 
development of hypnosis. Acta psychother. psycho- 
som., 1960, 8, 436-448.—Interest in hypnosis has 
passed from the spectacular to the scientific. Freud 
saw man as homo naturalis within a psychologically 
understanding approach to the world’s image. The 
author bases his conception of hypnosis on a meta- 
physical Weltanschauung, man as homo spiritualis. 
More and more a "design for living" is needed. The 
human being is a psychosomatic entity with a free 
spirit.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6640. Wagner, Frederik F. (Topeka State Hosp., 
Kan.) A clinical study of attitudes towards hyp- 
notic induction. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 
3-8.—An investigation of attitudes toward hypnosis 
found a general anxious hesitancy of psychiatric res- 
idents to participate as Ss. Of 53 residents, only 11 
volunteered; and these were interviewed, tested, and 
hypnotized. Responses to the experiment varied con- 
siderably; and the closer the S’s prior concept to the 
real hypnotic situation, the more “successful” were his 
responses to it.—H. M. Cohen. 


(See also Abstracts 6219, 6387) 


CasE STUDIES & CASEWORK 


6641. Balint, Enid. Training post-graduate Hi 
dents in social case work. Brit. J. med. Psycho i 
1959, 32, 193-199 —Group training sessions den 
appropriate for handling problems which arise iod 
development of many student psychotherapists are di 
cussed.—C. L. Winder. d- 
6642. Berger, S. Casework with the nonattend: 
ant school child. Soc. Wk., 1961, 6(1), 105-110 
Describes the help a school social worker can oral 
nonattending school child and reports a successfully 
handled case as an example.—G. Elias. ) ў 
6643. National Conference on Social We 
Casework papers: 1959. New York: Family Sd 
Association of America, 1959. 143 p. $2.50.— ET 
lection of 12 papers delivered at the annual forme 
May 1959. Subjects include public assistance P 
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grams; adolescent sex roles ; client self-determination ; 
role conflict as a diagnostic tool; problems of super- 
vision; and casework services to jail inmates, dying 
patients, mentally retarded persons, clients who use 
mobility to reduce conflict, and couples planning 
divorce.—L. S. Kogan. 


6644. Parker, Erma B., Olsen, Trunette Е„ & 
Throckmorton, Margaret C. Social casework with 
elementary school children who do not talk in 
school. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(2), 64—70.—Discusses the 
dynamics noted by the authors (school social work- 
ers) in their nonspeaking school children patients and 
the techniques used by them to help the children.— 
С. Elias. 


6645. Pinchak, L. E., & Rollins, G. W. A social 
adequacy rating scale: Preliminary report. Soc. 
Wk., 1960, 5(2), 71-78.—The scale described is in- 
tended for use by social workers to evaluate such areas 
as the patient's responsibility for use of money, his 
personal appearance, habits, etc.—G. Elias. 


6646. Székely, Lajos. Success, success neurosis 
and the self. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 45-51. 
—“The case is described of a man who is very suc- 
cessful in life, but feels out of harmony with his suc- 
cess, and who at its height suffers from hysterical fits, 
exhibiting the syndrome known as ‘success-neurosis,’ 
On the basis of these events certain metapsychological 
propositions regarding the connexion between success 
and the self, and success and danger are evolved.” — 
С. 1.. Winder. 


6647. Thomas, E. J, McLeod, Donna L., & 
Hylton, Lydia F. The experimental interview: A 
technique for studying casework performance. 
Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(3), 52-58.—The experimental in- 
terview technique can be used to evaluate interviewer 
skills and for teaching purposes. An actress acts the 
predetermined part of a patient and is interviewed by 
a caseworker. The interview is filmed and recorded, 
thus giving a record that can be used for evaluation 
and teaching.—G. Elias. 


(See also Abstract 6565) 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


6648. Bailey, M. A. Warshaw, L., & Eichler, 
R. M. (252 7th Ave, NYC) Patients screened 
and criteria used for selecting psychotherapy cases 
in a mental hygiene clinic. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
130, 72-77.—A series of 549 patients screened and 
assigned for treatment at the Psychiatry and Neurol- 
ogy Unit of the New York Regional Office of VA was 
compared demographically with veterans in the area 
served by this office. The patient population was 
found to be generally representative of the veteran 
population.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6649. Brady, John Paul; Reznikoff, Marvin, & 
Zeller, William W. (Indiana U. Medical Center) 
The relationship expectation of improvement to 
actual improvement of hospitalized psychiatric pa- 
tients. J. nerv, ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 41-44.—To test 
the hypothesis that the patient’s high expectation of 
improvement might have a placebo-like effect on the 
actual outcome of treatment, patients were tested 
along the above 2 dimensions. Suggestions are of- 
Sooke to why the measures are not related.—N. Н. 

ronko. 
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6650. Gralnick, Alexander, & D’Elia, Frank. 
(High Point Hosp., Port Chester, N. Y.) Role of 
the patient in the therapeutic community: Patient- 
participation. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 63-72. 
—“This paper relates the need for and the develop- 
ment of a patient-participation program in an in- 
patient setting. Its role and effect in a particular type 
of therapeutic community is described, as is the ther- 
apeutic milieu itself. Complexities, prerequisites, and 
principles for the establishment of such a program are 
outlined.” —L. N. Solomon. 

6651. Hamburg, David A. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Recent trends in psychi- 
atric research training. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 
4, 215-224.—The research training in 20 American 
psychiatric centers is discussed as insufficient. The 
aiming at private practice is one of the major reasons 
for insufficient training in research. The research 
training program at the Institute for Psychosomatic 
and Psychiatric Research and Training of the Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago is described, followed by 
recommendations for the set-up of research training 
programs within other residency psychiatric pro- 
grams.—L, W. Brandt. 

6652, Klumpner, George H. (642 Gunderson 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill.) Child psychiatry facilities in 
Moscow, Russia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 
1087-1090.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6653. McIntyre, Patricia M. (San Diego City 
Schools, Calif.) A psychiatric treatment program 
for the gifted in an educational setting. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1960, 14, 277-288.—The establishment of 
a psychiatric service for emotionally disturbed gifted 
students and their parents is discussed. 8 case his- 
tories are presented which indicate that the dynamics 
and home situations of these gifted students are much 
the same as those found in the emotionally disturbed 
of average intelligence.—L. N. Solomon. 

6654. McKerracher, D. G. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Canada) Psychiatric care in transition. Ment, 
Hyg., NY, 1961, 45, 3-9.—Efforts of the province of 
Saskatchewan to plan for better psychiatric care and 
to avoid isolated, overcrowded, stigma-ridden mental 
hospitals are centered around regional units attached 
to general hospitals. The plans focus upon integrated 
community care and rehabilitation. The plan is ready 
for trial as soon as the necessary funds are available. 
—R. A. Hagin. 

6655. Masserman, Jules H. Humanitarian КЕЙ 
chiatry. Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 38. 
399.—All psychotherapists labor in a common cause 
with common techniques derived from centuries of 
human experience. Control of the therapist's uni- 
verse can be attempted through resort to a transcend- 
ent system of beliefs—science, philosophy, etc. These 
methods have always been used. To truly help a man, 
he must be aided to rebuild his own universe of useful 
fact and fancy and—largely on his own terms—his 
own faith in himself, in his fellowman, and in his per- 
sonally conceived gods.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6656. Redlich, F. C. (Yale U.) Research at- 
mospheres in departments of psychiatry. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 225-236.—All departments of 
psychiatry should have a research atmosphere, i.e., 
a staff actually doing research. Young residents 
should be encouraged early to do research and should 
be given freedom to develop their own ideas. Psycho- 
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analytic training interferes for various reasons often 
with psychiatric research. Small departments favor 
research, Closer contact between faculty members 
and trainees is required. Research must be made 
financially and prestige-wise as attractive as private 
practice. Creativity and critical thinking must be 
encouraged.—L, W, Brandt. 

6657. Reiser, Morton F. (Yeshiva U.) Re- 
search training for psychiatric residents: General 
problems. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 237-246.— 
Hunches, empathy, and imagination are at least as 
important for research as tools and methods. Who 
should receive a special research training and at what 
point of his residency is discussed. Whether or not 
psychoanalytic training and a personal psychoanalysis 
are required will depend on the area of proposed re- 
search and on the resident’s personality and problems. 
The financing of research is discussed.—L. IW. Brandt. 

6658. Shanan, Joel, & Moses, Rafael. (Hebrew 
U., Jerusalem, Israel) The readiness to offer psy- 
chotherapy: Its relationship to social background 
and formulation of complaint. Arch, gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 4, 202-212.— The files of 195 consecutive 
applicants to an out-patient psychiatric clinic showed 
some preference to offer treatment to neurotics, per- 
sons with personality disorders, and undiagnosed ones 
as compared to psychotics and organics, Length of 
stay in Israel and occupational level proved to be 
discriminating factors, but country of origin not, al- 
though all 3 are highly correlated in the sample. 
Offer of treatment was highly correlated with the 
applicants’ readiness to locate the problems within 


themselves. The various biases operating in the in- 
take procedure are discussed. (22 ref.)—L. W. 
Brandt. 


Psychiatric Care 


6659. Bahn, Anita K., Chandler, Caroline A., & 
Eisenberg, Leon. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Diagnostic and demographic char- 
acteristics of patients seen in outpatient psychi- 
atric clinics for an entire state (Maryland) : Impli- 
cations for the psychiatrist and the mental health 
planner. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 769-778.— 
“This study demonstrates the feasibility and utility of 
the routine collection of diagnostic and demographic 
data from all psychiatric outpatient clinics serving 
residents of a defined geographic area. These data 
added to existing mental hospital figures and sup- 
plemented by reports from private practicing psy- 
chiatrists and community agencies not under a psy- 
chiatrist’s direction will provide a more complete 
identification of the community’s mental health prob- 
lems, an important step toward the ecology of mental 
illness.” —N. H. Pronko. 


Institutional Care 


6660. Brown, G. W. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Length of hospital stay and schizo- 
phrenia: A review of statistical studies. Acta 
psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 414—430.— 
Over 2 years of continuous stay is considered a 
chronic hospitalization because the majority of pa- 
tients who are to be discharged will have left by then. 
Age, occupational level, social class, marital status, 
number of admissions, and “social isolation” have all 
been shown to have a correlation of prognostic value 
with length of stay in the hospital. The success of 
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“moral treatment” a century ago illustrates the influ- 
ence of the social structure of the hospital itself upon 
discharge rates.—R. Kaelbling. 


6661. Burdock, E. I., Elliott, Helen E. Hardesty, 
Anne 5., O'Neill, F. J., & Sklar, J. (722 W. 168 St. 
NYC) Biometric evaluation of an intensive treat. 
ment program in a state mental hospital. J, nerv, 
ment, Dis., 1960, 130, 271-277.—Geriatric Ss were 
assigned alternately to (a) the usual treatment sery- 
ices and (b) to a newly established geriatric unit with 
an intensive treatment program. Both by the end of 
the 1st month and after a l-year follow-up the inten- 
sive treatment group showed a significant advantage 
in releases and in number of deaths.—N. H. Pronko. 


6662. Gordon, Hiram L., & Groth, Clarence, 
(VA Hosp, Fort Lyon, Colo.) Mental patients 
wanting to stay in the hospital: Attitudes. Arch, 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 124-130.—Osgood’s semantic 
differential of 9 scales for 14 concepts was given to 
60 adult, male schizophrenics, 30 of whom wanted to 
stay at a VA hospital and 30 of whom wanted to leave. 
The hypotheses tested were that the "stayers" would 
look less favorably at life outside the hospital, more 
favorably at life inside it, have lower self-concepts, 
show greater discrepancies between their attitudes to- 
wards self and towards women, and that both groups 
would score less extremely on the relatively ambig- 
uous scales. Only the hypotheses concerning the atti- 
tudes towards life outside the hospital and concerning 
the rating of ambiguous scales were considered 
proven,—L, W. Brandt. 

6663. Hamilton, Donald M., McKinley, Robert 
A., Moorhead, Harry H., & Wall, James H. (New 
York Hosp., Westchester Division, White Plains) 
Results of mental hospital treatment of troubled 
youth. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 811-816.—The 
life histories of 110 males between 14 and 19 years of 
age admitted to a psychiatric hospital are reviewed for 
stress periods and variables in their development. 
Treatment emphasizing dynamic psychotherapy and 
opportunities for group participation and socialization 
was beneficial in 34 of the cases who were returned 
home.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6664. Limentani, Davide; Geller, Miriam, & 
Day, Max. A group leader-recorder relationship 
in a state hospital: A learning tool. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1960, 10, 333-345. — The anxiety in lead- 
ing a group can be relieved in the collaboration of the 
leader and the recorder.—M. J. V. argas. 


6665. Melbin, M. (McLean Hosp. Belmont, 
Mass. Organization practice and individual be- 
havior: Absenteeism among psychiatric m 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 14—23.—Attendance ап 
turnover records for aides at a psychiatric hospi 
and at a GM & S facility were examined. Data from 
the former hospital were used to test the hypothesis 
that high absenteeism is an earlier sign of a longa 
process of “leaving.” The hypothesis was confirmed; 
most aides who left were from the high qu 
group. Data from both hospitals supported the Ше 
that changes in work assignments foster absenteets! 
in aides.—L.. Berkowitz. 

6666. Raush, H. L., Dittmann, A, Т. & Taylor 
T. J. Person, setting, and change in social БЕУ 
action. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 361-378.—As апо si 
increment in the series of reports on 6 hyperaggre 
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sive children in residential treatment, this study ех- 
plored influence of the social setting on interpersonal 
behavior and various interactions between individual 
and social factors for such behavior. 6 specific 
settings were observed, recorded, and coded in the 
16 categories of Freedman's Circle of Interpersonal 
Mechanisms. Observations were conducted at median 
age 10 and 18 months later for a total of 144 protocols 
(type-scripts). Analysis appropriate to nominal data 
and frequencies in discrete categories is described. 
Implications are discussed for findings on the 6 boys 
at 6 increments of their daily residential life—M. 
York. 


6667. Rosengren, William R. (Emma Pendleton 
Bradley Hosp., Riverside, R. 1.) Status stress and 
role contradictions: Emergent professionalization 
in psychiatric hospitals. Ment. Hyg., МУ, 1961, 45, 
28-39.—Role contradictions and status stresses which 
characterize relationships between group workers and 
child-care supervisory-level personnel pose potential 
schisms within hospital staffs. Supervisors ordinarily 
have greater formal authority, but group workers’ 
research-oriented roles cause them to possess a greater 
number of status symbols. Differences in age, educa- 
tional background, income, and access to channels of 
communication within the hospital may lead to “di- 
chotomous policy fronts” open to the danger of ma- 
nipulation by patients. Greater familiarity with the 
dynamics of role relationships is likely to lead to an 
illumination of the anxieties to which they lead.— 
R. A. Hagin, 


6668. Roth, David. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Unit transfer: An exploratory study. 
A step-process of inpatients psychotherapy. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 171-181.—Transfer of patients 
from one hospital unit to another reflected itself in the 
therapy of the patients, in their relationship to the 
therapist, and in their affects towards parental figures. 
5 cases are presented. The literature concerning the 
interrelations of spacial and temporal perception and 
affectivity is summarized. The movement in space is 
seen as “a stimulus to the recall and reordering of 
affect-laden experiences in the growing self-awareness 
and maturation of the patient."—L. W. Brandt. 


6669. Shepherd, Michael; Davies, Brian, & Cul- 
pan, Roger Н. (Maudsley Hosp., London, England) 
Psychiatric illness in the general hospital Acta 
bsychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 518-525.— 
"The psychiatric services provided to an English gen- 
eral hospital are described and the results ofa one- 
Year work-study are presented. А comparison is 
made with the findings of an intensive study of psychi- 
atric disability among 200 medical and surgical out- 
patients attending the same hospital. It is suggested 
On the basis of these data that minor psychological 
disorders and social difficulties account for a high 
Proportion of consultations for seemingly physical 
illness. The implications of these findings are dis- 
cussed."—R. Kaelbling. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


6670. Crofoot, Kenneth Stanley. A survey of 
Programs of clinical pastoral education in the 
Protestant denominations of the United States as 
à preparation for pastoral counseling. George 
Washington U. Bull., 1959, 59(2), 70-74.—Abstract. 
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6671. Erickson, Elton D. (S. Oakland YMCA, 
Detroit, Mich.) The role of the YMCA Youth 
Secretary in therapeutic counseling. Counseling, 
1961, 19, 14.—Counseling services and facilities do 
not adequately provide for children with special coun- 
seling and therapeutic needs. The YMCA, with 
minor changes in staff attitudes and training can serve 
emotionally disturbed children more effectively than 
many agencies doing social casework and counseling. 
More youth leaders should be trained in observing 
behavior and in attempting to help members when 
emotional difficulties first appear.—S. Kavruck. 


6672. Katzenstein, Betti. Motive fiir das Auf- 
suchen einer Beratungsstelle in Brasilien (Sao 
Paulo). [Motives for seeking a psychological con- 
sultation with a child guidance clinic in Brazil.] Acta 
paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 62-78—Of 1000 children 
aged 0-16 years (males predominant) : the greatest 
problem frequency occurs from ages 7 to 11; the 
1st-born is the greater problem; and the most power- 
ful factor in seeking aid is conflict with the environ- 
ment, followed by developmental and intellectual dis- 
turbances and aggressiveness.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6673. Lubin, Bernard, & Slominski, Anita. (In- 
diana U. Medical Center) А counseling program 
with adult, male cerebral palsied patients. Cerebral 
palsy Rev., 1960, 21(2), 3-5, 11.—Experiences attend- 
ing a 4-month period of individual counseling sessions 
followed by a 3-month period of group counseling 
sessions are reported. There appeared to be a "need 
for concurrent counseling sessions with parents of 
cerebral palsied patients in order to provide some 
support for the parents through the . . . periods of 
change in the patients' behavior."—T. E. Newland. 


6674. Pauker, Jerome D. (Malcolm Bliss Mental 
Health Center, St. Louis, Mo.) Psychological con- 
sultation and the referral Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1961, 4, 182-190.—Persons of the various professions 
who may make referrals to clinical psychologists for 
'evaluations of patients are informed about what kind 
of data they best supply to the psychologist and what 
data they may expect to obtain from him.—L. W. 
Brandt. 

6675. Rinn, John L. (Ohio State U.) Group 

idance: Two processes. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 
39, 591—594.— There are 2 different orientations to 
group guidance: instruction-orientation and develop- 
ment-orientation. Such difference determines whether 
the group leader's role will be controlling or per- 
mitting. This difference may explain the failure of 
group guidance programs. Research is most needed 
on group outcomes associated with permissive leader- 
ship.—S. Kavruck. 


6676. Rusalem, Herbert. (Industrial Home Blind, 
Brooklyn, №. Y.) Attitudes toward blind counsel- 
ors in state rehabilitation agencies. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 39, 367-372.— There are few opportunities for 
blind counselors in state rehabilitation agencies serv- 
ing both blind and nonblind persons. | Attitudes to- 
wards blind counselors may change with research,— 
S. Kavruck. 


6677. Shoben, Edward J. Jr. (Teachers Coll. 
Columbia U.) Personal responsibility, determin- 
ism, and the burden of understanding. Personnel 
guid. J., 1961, 39, 342-348.—Greater concern with the 
self-determining characteristics and potentialities of 
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individuals will provide a better understanding of 
human dynamics.—S. Kavruck. 


6678. Szasz, T. S. The communication of dis- 
tress between child and parent. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 32, 161-170.—Under discussion are those 
instances when parents, physicians, and others try to 
relieve the distress of another, primarily because it is 
easier than to be inactive. Analogously, self-assertion 
is sometimes inhibited solely because some pain for 
another might be the result, Avoidance, calling a 
helper, or drastic actions toward the child or other 
person are solutions often attempted in situations 
where one should, in fact, cause another pain or wait 
for his stress to wane. Among the factors related to 
the problem of needing to help too much are (a) dread 
of unhappiness and (b) unfortunate conventions re- 
garding the doing of “good.” —C. L. Winder. 


6679. Weitz, Henry. (Duke U.) Guidance as 
behavior change. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 550- 
562.—A. behavior model called the behavior product 
is described. The guidance functions, measurement 
and counseling, are discussed in the framework of the 
behavior product. Unless guidance processes are 
tested against a unified theory of behavior, guidance 
will remain a "cookbook" technology. The acceptance 
of a theory of behavior will permit research based on 
useful hypotheses. Comments by Edward Joseph 
Shoben, Jr.—S, Kavruck. 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


6680. Ellis, Albert, & Harper, Robert A. (NYC) 
Creative marriage. New York: Lyle Stuart, 1961. 
288 p. $5.00.—Primarily concerned with psycholog- 
ical relations of husband and wife, this book includes 
extended discussions of such topics as: factors in 
marital disturbance, problem solving in marriage, 
sexual adjustment in marriage (including chapters 
on impotence, frigidity, controlling impulses, non- 
monogamous desires), children, in-laws, divorce, 
communication in marriage, neurosis and incompati- 
bility, and successful marriage. The authors make 
liberal use of case material from their experience as 
practicing psychologists and marriage counsellors. 
Also included are an index, selected readings, and a 
directory of marriage counselling services.—D. G. 
Brown. 

6681. Fanshel, D. Studying the role perform- 
ance of foster parents. Soc. Wk., 1961, 6(1), 74-81. 
—Foster parents were tested and interviewed regard- 
ing their attitudes and other factors related to their 
adequacy as parent substitutes, and the results are 
reported.—G. Elias. 


6682. Gluck, Imrich, & Wrenn, Margaret. Con- 
tribution to the understanding of disturbances of 
mothering. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 171-182, 
—Mothers hospitalized without their young children 
present treatment problems. When mother and child 
were hospitalized and a nursery school type experi- 
ence was provided for the child while mothers were 
in group psychotherapy, fuller understanding of the 
problems and relationships was possible. The ther- 
apeutic team members must understand and accept 
their separate roles. Case examples of disturbances in 
mothering are presented.—C. L. Winder. 


6683. Hurvitz, Nathan. The index of strain as a 
measure of marital satisfaction. Sociol. soc. Res., 
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1959, 44, 106-111.—The newly constructed Marital 
Roles Inventory measures the functional role perform. 
ances and expectations of spouses. An added feature 
Index of Strain provides indirect measurement of 
satisfaction. —M. Muth. 

6684. Hurvitz, Nathan. The measurement of 
marital strain. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 65, 610-615 — 
Marital strain can be validly assessed by use of the 
Marital Roles Inventory; this is demonstrated in a 
study of 104 married couples living in a middle-class 
neighborhood in southwestern Los Angeles,—R, M, 
Frumkin, 

6685. Katz, L, Glucksberg, S. & Krauss, R. 
(New York U.) Need satisfaction and Edwards 
PPS scores in married couples. J. consult. Psychol, 
1960, 24, 205-208.—56 married couples were studied 
to examine interspousal need similarity and satisfac- 
tion.—4. A. Kramish. 

6686. Luckey, Eleanore Braun. (Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, State U. Iowa) Marital 
satisfaction and parent concepts. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 24, 195-204.— The relationship of parent 
image to marital satisfaction was studied. (23 ref.) 
—A, A. Kramish. 

6687. Middleton, Russell, & Putney, Snell. Dom- 
inance in decisions in the family: Race and class 
differences. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 65, 605-609.—In 
Negroes and whites of both high and low Socioeco- 
nomic status, the equalitarian pattern of family deci- 
sions appeared to predominate.—R. M. Frumkin. j 

6688. National Education Association. A brief- 
ing for parents: Your child’s intelligence. NEA 
J., 1961, 50, 34-48.—Pamphlet insert dealing with 
questions concerning definitions of intelligence and 
talent, methods of testing, constancy of the IQ, and 
use and confidentiality of test results.—R. 4. Hagin. 

6689. Novey, Samuel. (Johns Hopkins U. School 
Medicine) Considerations on religion in relation 
to psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1960, 130, 315-324.— Specific psychological 
factors having to do with the religious experience m 
both the emotional disorders and in emotional E 
are elaborated as they pertain to psychoanalysis am 
psychotherapy.—N. H. Pronko. 

6690. Oakey, Ruth Charlton. 
Columbus, Ga.) Meeting the problems of шар 
in child guidance and marital counseling. Меш. 
Hyg. NY, 1961, 45, 53-60.—Experimental intake T 
cedures which share with the patient the responsibil 
for accumulating pre-intake material have been E. 
tuted at this out-patient center. Data from а ^ d 
graphical outline, Mooney Problem Check List, ks 
Cornell index are utilized to plan assessment рй) 
dures. Pre-intake participation of patients serves be 
a screening device and results in a saving of Bord 
staff time since all 3 disciplines are not routinely 
volved in each case.—R. А. Hagin. k 

6691. Parad, H. J., & Caplan, G. A frame 
for studying families in crisis. Soc. Wh. | ie 
5(3), 3-15.—Using the concepts of family stie Té 
mediate problem solving mechanisms, an T to the 
sponse pattern, the authors present ап арргоас Elias. 
observation and study of families in сео on 

6692. Ritchie, Agnes. Multiple impact thera 
An experiment. Soe, Wk., 1960, 5(3), 16-2 О. 
“multiple impact therapy” the family is treate 


(Bradley Center, 
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sively for 2-214 days (6 or 7 hours daily) by a guid- 
ance team of various disciplines concerned with 
emotional adjustment of family members. Both 
family-team and individual conferences are conducted. 
—G. Elias. 

6693. Sussman, M. B. (Western Reserve U.) 
Intergenerational family relationships and social 
role changes in middle age. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 
71-75.—"Fifty-seven couples aged 45 to 60 were in- 
terviewed eight months or more after their last child 
had married and left the parental home. The couples 
were studied for the extent to which intergenerational 
family continuity was maintained, and the extent to 
which their behavior in each of nine social roles had 
changed since the leave-taking of the last child. 
Family continuity was found to be inversely related 
to social class."—J. Botwinick. 


6694. Toman, Walter. Haupttypen der Fam- 
ilienkonstellation. [Cardinal types of family con- 
stellations.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 273-284.— 
Based on previous studies (see 33: 10215), 8 types of 
personalities—determined by the influence of the par- 
ticular family situation—are given in synopsis.—W. J. 
Koppits. 

6695. Vernon, Glenn M. (Brigham Young U.) 
Interfaith marriages. Relig. Educ., 1960, 55, 261— 
264.—Statistics on divorce indicate that failures of 
mixed marriages are 2 to 3 times greater than 1 faith 
marriages.—G. К. Morlan. 


6696. Weil, Mildred W. (Paterson Coll) An 
analysis of the factors influencing married wom- 
en's actual or planned work participation. Amer. 
sociol, Rev., 1961, 26, 91-96.—200 white married 
women with children living in suburban housing de- 
velopments (median income of husbands — $7900/yr.) 
were interviewed as to their working status, future 
work plans, and role as a wife. It was found that 
the women who worked or planned to work: (a) had 
husbands with positive attitudes toward their outside 
employment; (b) before marriage were in occupations 
requiring high educational achievement or specialized 
training; (c) continued to work after marriage; (d) 
had husbands who accepted an obligation for child 
care and household chores; (e) had children of school 
age, to a significantly greater degree than the women 
not planning to work. Differential availability of 
employment, socio-economic background, employment 
before marriage, debts of the family unit, and plans 
to purchase big items showed little relation to planned 
or actual work participation.—L. Berkowitz. 


(See also Abstract 6276) 
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6697. Bene, Eva. Family relations as experi- 
enced by psychologically disturbed children. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 226-231.—2 samples total- 
ing 87 children, ages 7-15 years old, were studied by 
means of a family sociogram. All children were out- 
Patients. The results "indicate that there is con- 


Siderable reciprocity between the feelings these chil-- 


dren had towards their fathers and mothers and the 
feelings they thought that their fathers and mothers 
had for them, They also seem to show that the 
majority of both boys and girls believed they had 
loving relationships with their mothers but ambivalent 
relationships with their fathers, loving relationships 
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with the infants in their families, but ambivalent ones 
with the other siblings."—C. L. Winder. 

6698. Bindman, Arthur J., & Klebanoff, Lewis B. 
Administration problems in establishing a com- 
munity mental health program. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1960, 30, 696-711.—A number of the prob- 
lems that have arisen in the development of the 
community mental health program in Massachusetts 
are discussed under the headings of community atti- 
tudes, community organization for participation, fin- 
ancing, in-service training, standards and salaries, and 
relationships with the schools.—R. E. Perl. 

6699. Blain, Daniel. (American Psychiatric Ass., 
Washington, D. C.) Fostering the mental health 
of ministers. Pastoral Psychol., 1960, 11 (103), 5-14. 
—This chapter from The Church and Mental Health, 
P. Maves, Editor, “outlines the basic dangers to the 
minister's mental health as well as the basic principles 
upon which he can build a mentally healthy life for 
himself, his family, and his parish.—4. Eglash. 

6700. Craig, Marjorie L., & Everett, Frances U. 
Developing health potentialities. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1960, 61, 429-434.—The concept of health has changed 
from the absence of disease or infirmity to "total fit- 
ness for living—man in a state of physical, mental, 
emotional, social and spiritual well-being." Health 
status affects potentialities for academic and career 
success.—H. K. Moore. 

6701. Ellis, Albert. (334 W. 56th St, NYC) 
Psychological aspects of discouraging contracep- 
tion. Realist, 1959, 1(7), 11-13.—Anticontraceptive 
statutes and mores that are not overly effective in 
actually restraining people from using birth control 
devices result in several unfortunate psychological re- 
sults including: (a) widespread hypocrisy, lying, and 
other forms of dishonesty; (b) deep-seated feelings 
of guilt and shame; (c) many neurotic symptoms such ' 
as depression, anxiety, and sexual impotence or frigid- 
ity; (d) ineffective use of the contraceptives them- 
selves, with consequent unwanted pregnancies and 
abortions; (e) further self-hatred, hostility to mem- 
bers of the other sex, and sexual difficulties resulting 
from the unpleasant effects of ineffective employment 
of birth control methods.—Author abstract. 

6702. Frank, George H. (U. Miami) Eris 
from freedom revisited. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 97— 
100,—The extreme emphasis on the cultural deter- 
minants of personality and personality disorder is 
questioned. А lack of psychological strength is re- 
emphasized as the crux of man's psychosocial mal- 
adjustment. Focus is on the capacity of the individual 
to meet his environment, not a “sick” culture.—24u- 
thor abstract. SP 

6703. Freeman, H. E. (Harvard U.) Attitudes 
toward mental illness among relatives of former 
patients. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 59-66.— 
*Among relatives of formerly hospitalized patients, 
attitudes toward the etiology of mental illness, the 
mental hospital, the normalcy of former patients, and 
the responsibility of patients for their condition were 
assessed by means of short, structured scales. These 
attitudes were found to be associated with education, 
age, and verbal ability. There was no relationship, 
however, between these attitudes and social class, in- 
dependent of education. The analysis suggests that 
'enlightened attitudes toward mental illness can be 
more parsimoniously accounted for on the basis of 
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differential verbal skills than on the basis of differ- 
ences in ‘style of life.” Attitudes of relatives were also 
found to be associated with the posthospital behavior 
of the patients. Difficulty may be anticipated in im- 
plementing procedures to modify the attitudes of pa- 
tients’ family members, for their attitudes appear to 
be ‘rooted’ in a set of diverse elements that includes 
socialization as well as situational variables.”—L. 
Berkowitz. 


6704. Hunt, Raymond G. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Social class and mental illness: Some 
implications for clinical theory and practice. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1065-1069.—"From a survey 
of the recent literature concerning the prevalence and 
treatment of mental illnesses it was concluded that 
great caution should be exercised in the generaliza- 
tion of clinical data not only to ‘normal’ populations, 
but even within clinical groups. The hypothesis was 
offered in regard to psychotherapy that it may well be 
a ‘middle class’ form of treatment. In concluding it 
is suggested that clinical practitioners assume a far 
more studied and sophisticated cross-cultural (or, 
more exactly, pan-cultural) posture than has char- 
acterized them in the past.”—V. Н. Pronko, 


6705. Johnson, Elmer H. Bureaucracy in the 
rehabilitation institution: Lower level staff as a 
treatment resource. Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 355-359. 
—The effect of bureaucratization on resocialization 
programs in rehabilitation institutions is discussed. 
It is recommended that the attempt to use informal 
groups in the institution “be integrated with a re- 
structuring of formal relationships and a program for 
remotivating the lower level staff.”—A. R. Howard. 


6706. Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. Action for mental health. New York: 
Basic Books, 1961. xxxviii, 338 р. $6.75.—Written 
for “decision makers” and incorporating the principal 
findings of the 5-year Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health study, this final report traces his- 
torical developments in the care, treatment, and public 
rejection of the mentally ill; cites significant informa- 
tion on community resources, public attitudes, de- 
mands for treatment, manpower shortages, trends in 
patient care, and research progress; and offers docu- 
mented recommendations for “the pursuit of new 
knowledge, better use of present knowledge and ex- 
perience, public information on mental illness,” costs, 
and implementation. (73 ref.) —H. P. David. 


6707. Jones, Maxwell. Towards a clarification 
of the "therapeutic community" concept. Brit, J, 
med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 200-205. —"The concept of a 
therapeutic community implies that the three principal 
lines of social interaction, (a) patient and his peers, 
(b) patient and doctor (with partial involvement of 
charge nurse) and (c) patient and junior nursing 
staff, be developed and integrated into a coherent 
treatment effort. .. . In individual treatment the 
doctor must be trusted—no matter what the vagories 
of transference may be—if the patient is to be helped; 
so in a parallel way the group must come to be used 
in a therapeutic community." Discussion of some 
aspects of administration and procedure is presented. 
—C. L. Winder. 


6708. Klein, Donald C. (Human Relations Serv- 
ice, Wellesley, Mass.) The prevention of mental 
illness. Ment. Hyg. NY, 1961, 45, 101-109. It has 
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become clear that the course of community mental 
health can best be served by a concentration upon the 
population of the community rather than upon the 
individual case alone. This shift in focus requires 
major changes in the operating patterns of the mental 
health unit in order that it can serve not only in clin- 
ical areas, but also in consultative, educational, and 
research areas as well Ways in which a mental 
health center places emphasis upon "the state of the 
equilibrium between the individual and the Social envi- 
ronment" in both lay and professional caretaking 
groups are illustrated through descriptions of school 
consultation, study of hazards, case finding, prekinder- 
garten “check-ups,” brief clinical services, "crisis 
groups," and other services of Wellesley's Human 
Relations Service.—R. А. Hagin. 

6709. Lyle, C. M., & Trail, О. A study of psy- 
chiatric patients in foster homes. Soc. Wk., 1961, 
6(1), 82-88.—Of the previously hospitalized patients 
housed in foster homes at the time of this report, the 
more stable (in-hospital) patients continued to im- 
prove to greater extent than the others in foster 
homes. The following patients adjusted best in foster 
homes: patients with hobbies and interests, older pa- 
tients with longer hospitalization, and those without 
erratic acting-out behavior tendencies.—G. Elias. 

6710. Maholick, L. T., Shapiro, D. S., & Crum- 
baugh, J. C. The Bradley Center community-wide 
mental health assessment program: An introduc- 
tion. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 358.—An extensive as- 
sessment project, now only partially completed, is de- 
scribed.—C. H. Ammons. 

6711. Nunnally, Jum C., Jr. Popular concep- 
tions of mental health: Their development and 
change. New York: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 
1961. viii, 311 p. $5.00.— The focus of this 6-year 
research summary is on reporting diverse descriptive 
and experimental studies of “popular concepts of men- 
tal illness and how these conceptions vary and 
change.” Also explored are attitudes of mental health 
specialists and content analyses of mass media. It 
was noted that the public is uninformed rather than 
misinformed and that emotional acceptance of mental 
health messages still awaits development of anxiety 
reducing, nontechnical terminology. The 73 page 
appendix includes questionnaires and semantic dif- 
ferential ratings. (15 ref.)—H. P. David. 

6712. Plank, Robert. Science fiction. Amer, J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 799-810.—Science fiction 
seems to respond in some way to the needs of md 
psychiatric patients. It lends itself to research into 
the meaning of fantasy. Fused with the litera d 
utopia, science fiction can be an important helpful 
device in facing the future.—R. E. Perl. } 

6713. Plotsky, Harold, & Shereshefsky, раша 

- An isolation pattern in fathers of emo 
disturbed children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., di 
30, 780-787.—Including fathers in the treatment pre 
gram of a child guidance clinic enabled it to S E 
family interaction and to observe a tendency in та! ү, 
cases for the father to attempt to maintain in the Bs 
ment program the same failure to involve himsel 2 
characterized his relationship in the home. 2 " 15. 
are presented to illustrate the fact that the fat E 
withdrawal is an active reaction to pressure n ad 
wives. In the treatment process parents seem chic 
out patterns of maneuvering and isolating W 
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graphically illustrate what is going on in the home.— 
R. E. Perl. 

6714. Voillaume, H. Enquéte sur l'opinion pub- 
lique vis-à-vis de la maladie mentale. [An investi- 
gation of public opinion in regard to mental illness.] 
Encephale, 1960, 49, 206-232.—A questionnaire was 
administered to 422 Ss of varying sex, age, and degree 
of education. Responses are reported and analyzed 
under the following rubrics: (a) importance of men- 
tal illness for the public, (b) the public's knowledge of 
mental illness, (c) the role of mental illness in society, 
(d) the psychiatrist’s role, (e) the cured mental pa- 
tient and society, and (f) the role of society in regard 
to mental illness -W. W. Meissner. 

6715. Wechsler, Henry. (74 Fenwood Rd., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) The self-help organization in the 
mental health field: Recovery, Inc., a case study. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 297-314.—An extensive 
study of the structure, functioning, and therapeutic 
potential of Recovery, Inc., a self-help group of 
former mental patients is presented.—N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 6367, 6424, 6753, 7150) 
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6716. —_——. Review of psychiatric progress: 
1960. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 577-663.—The 
current issue is devoted to a brief review of the 
literature that appeared during 1960 in psychiatry and 
a variety of other fields, both basic and applied, as 
they relate to psychiatry.—N. H. Pronko. 


6717. Berne, Eric. (Carmel, Calif.) The cul- 
. tural problem: Psychopathology in Tahiti. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1076-1081.—The epidemiol- 
ogy, etiology, symptomatology, diagnosis, and therapy 
of mental illness is presented as the result of a survey 
in French Oceania, Cultural factors were found to 
be of negligible significance at the clinical level.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


6718. Castillo, Cesar R. A parallel between onto- 
logical and neurophysiological concepts. J. exis- 
tent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 89-111.—The author poses 
the question of how to distinguish mental disturbance, 
based on disease, abnormal personality or behavior 
resulting from basic anxiety. He reviews many ex- 
periments of the neurophysiologists and feels that the 
misunderstandings come about because the experi- 
menters do not keep in mind the differences between 
men and animals. Throughout he stresses the concept 
of the whole person to be considered as a unit first and 
then in parts if necessary. —C. T. Morgan. 


6719. Eysenck, H. J. (Ed.) Handbook of ab- 
normal psychology: An experimental approach. 
New York: Basic Books, 1961. xvi, 816 p. $18.00.— 

осизїп on experimental approaches to “defective 
functioning of certain psychological systems,” Part I 
deals with description and measurement in terms of 
classification (H. J. Eysenck), psychomotor activities 
(A. Yates), expressive movements (J. C. Brengel- 
mann), sensory perceptions (С. W. Granger), in- 
tellectual abilities (W. D. Furneaux), cognition (R. 

Payne), and motivation (J. Inglis). Part II 
considers causes and determinants, including genetics 
(J. Shields and E. Slater), constitutional factors (L. 
Rees), childhood and other environmental aspects 
(N. O'Connor and С. M. Franks), somatic reactivity 
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а. Martin), conditioning (С. М. Franks), and learn- 
ing (H. Gwynne Jones). Experimental studies are 
reported in Part III, including effects of brain damage 
(V. Meyer), psychosurgical procedures (R. Willett), 
cerebral electroshock (D. Campbell), drugs (D. 
Trouton and Н. J. Eysenck), psychotherapy (Н. J. 
Eysenck), and also discussions of abnormal animal 
behavior (P. Broadhurst) and experimental ap- 
proaches to abnormality (Н. Gwynne Jones).—H. P. 
David. 

6720. Hes, Jozef P. (45 George St., East Haven, 
Conn.) Manic-depressive illness in Israel. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1082-1086.—The incidence of 
manic-depressive psychosis in Israel was found to be 
no higher than in any Gentile population. It was 
higher, however, in Jews coming from Europe and 
the Americas than in Jews immigrating from Asia 
and Africa, Theoretical implications of these findings 
are suggested.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6721. Liang-Wei Chu, & Mei-Chen Liu. (Brock- 
hall Hosp., Blackburn, England) Mental diseases 
in Peking between 1933 and 1943. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 274-280.—Survey of 1716 patients admitted 
to Municipal Hospital suggests fewer elderly patients 
than in the United States and far fewer alcoholic 
admissions. Because of the small percentage of the 
population who might be admitted, any conclusions 
about incidence of mental disease are tentative.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

6722. Meiburg, Albert L., & Young, Richard K. 
The hospitalized minister: A preliminary study. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1960, 11(103), 31-35.—А survey 
of the records of all ministers seen in the North 
Carolina Baptist Hospital suggests several factors 
operating in their mental illnesses : uncertainty about 
the ministry as a vocation, their concept of evangel- 
ism, and problems relating to overwork.—4A. Eglash. 

6723. Michael, Stanley T. (New York Hosp., 
NYC) Social attitudes, socio-economic status and 
psychiatric symptoms. Acta psychiat, neurol, Scand., 
Kbh., 1960, 35, 509-517.—This is a part of the Mid- 
town Manhattan Project. A random sample of 1650 
people taken from a population of 175,000 were inter- 
viewed. All but 18.5% had psychiatric symptoms ; 
in 60% these were neurotic or psychosomatic and 
9.8% had personality pattern deviations. The third 
of the respondents which scored lowest in socioeco- 
nomic status contained more cases of organic, psy- 
chotic, or personality pattern deviations than the 
high-scoring third. The latter, conversely, expressed 
more trust and confidence in spontaneous, constructive 
social interaction and disagreed more with strict dis- 
cipline being imposed on themselves or their children, 
according to а questionnaire.—R. Kaelbling. 

6724. Morgan, Leonard, Jr.. (Eastern State 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky. Mental illness among the 
clergy: А survey of state mental hospitals in 
America. Pastoral Psychol., 1960, FLODIN 24-30.— 
“Indications are that the proportion o ministers suf- 
fering from mental illness corresponds to the propor- 
tion of the population identified with their faith 
group; overwork is not the cause of their illness— 
more significant are the personality problems which 
have interfered with their achieving real success in 
their chosen profession.” —A. Eglash. 

6725. Sommer, Robert, & Osmond, Humphry. 
(Saskatchewan Hosp., Weyburn, Canada) Autobi- 
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ographies of former mental patients. J. ment. S ci, 
1960, 106, 648-662.—Clinical research can profit from 
more systematic study of autobiographies. 61 books 
and 16 articles are listed; it is suggested (a) that 
autobiographical accounts are needed from non-Eng- 
lish speaking countries and (b) that comparisons of 
the autobiographies with fictional accounts of mental 
illness with actual accounts of patients in sanatoria, 
prisoners in jails, or persons who have taken hallu- 
ciogenic drugs would be revealing —W. L. Wilkins. 

6726. Southard, Samuel. (Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary) The mental health of min- 
isters. Pastoral Psychol., 1960, 11(103), 36-40.— 
Both research and professional opinion suggest that 
"there is no reason for believing that mental break- 
down among ministers is any greater than that among 
the other professions. There is some indication that 
it is considerably less.”—A, Eglash. 


(See also Abstracts 5444, 5646, 5976, 6429, 6455, 
6479, 6496) 


PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


6727. Anderson, F. (School for the Deaf, Wor- 
cester, Union South Africa) An experimental pitch 
indicator for training deaf scholars. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 32, 1065-1074.—An instrument is de- 
Scribed which extracts from the complex speech wave 
(as produced by the deaf child or his teacher) in- 
formation related to the subjective pitch of the sound. 
The deaf child compares visually the pitch patterns 
produced by his own voice with the standard as pro- 
duced by the teacher and corrects defects in the pitch 
changes, rhythm, and phrasing of his speech. An 
experimental model of this instrument is being used 
successfully, but some deficiencies exist which require 
further study before an improved design can be final- 
ized. (18 ref.)—4. M. Small, Jr. 

6728. Axelrod, S. (Duke U.) Effects of early 
blindness: Performance of blind and sighted chil- 
dren on tactile and auditory tasks. Amer. Found. 
Blind. res. Ser., 1959, No. 7. ix, 83 p.—82 school- 
aged children with blindness of early onset and 82 
sighted children were Ss in a study of light-touch and 
2-point thresholds on 3 finger-tips and performance 
of several complex tactile and auditory tasks. 20 
late-blind Ss were compared with the other 2 groups 
on the complex tasks. Early-blind Ss had lower 2- 
point limens than sighted Ss on the right index finger, 
Ss who read with their right index fingers had lower 
thresholds on all fingers tested than left or bimanual 
readers. On the most difficult of 3 tactile abstraction 
tests as well as on certain matching problems, early- 
blind Ss performed less well than sighted Ss. Late- 
blind Ss were superior to early-blind Ss on the tactile 
matching test. There was no evidence indicating that 
impairments in “lower-order” functions (tactile li- 
mens) might account for the impairment in the com- 
plex tactile tasks. The results on complex-task per- 
formance are consonant with theories stressing the 
importance of early visual learning for later problem 
solving.—Author abstract. 

6729. Feldman, Alan S. (Syracuse U.) Prob- 
lems in the measurement of bone conduction, UR 
speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 39-44 —The suggestion is 
advanced that consideration be given to (a) adher- 
ence to the traditional procedure of testing bone con- 
duction with tested ear unoccluded, (b) placement of 
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the vibrator on the forehead to reduce the effect of 
the middle ear on threshold measurement, (c) appli- 
cation of a narrow band of noise as masking stimulus, 
and (d) use of insert earphones for masking.—M, F. 
Palmer. 

6730. Grings, William W., Lowell, Edgar L, & 
Honnard, Ronold R. (John Tracy Clinic, Los Ап- 
geles, Calif.) Electrodermal responses of deaf chil- 
dren. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 120-129.—15 
severely deaf, preschool age children were adminis- 
tered controlled series of light, tone, and electro- 
tactile stimuli on 2 different occasions in order to 
obtain normative data. Rate of spontaneous response 
was evaluated by controlled trials during rest periods 
and between periods of stimulation, and errors com- 
pared from 1 session to another. Data were collected 
and percentage of Ss responding on a given trial as 
well as response magnitudes and latencies were com- 
pared and response magnitudes correlated to achieve 
estimates of reliability within sessions, moment-to- 
moment, and between session reliability, in an effort 
to establish normal factorial data for such children.— 
M. F. Palmer. к 

6731. Jerger, J. (Northwestern U.) Audiologic 

dings in an unusual case of eighth nerve lesion, 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-84. 6. p. 
—A single S with a unilateral 8th-nerve lesion was 
intensively studied after surgery. Loudness recruit- 
ment was absent, speech discrimination was affected, 
and severe threshold adaption under continuous stim- 
ulation was apparent, No abnormality in the masking 
of pure tones by either broad- or narrow-band noise 
could be demonstrated.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 

6732. Lebo, Dell, & Bruce, Roselyn Sherman. 
Projective methods recommended for use with the 
blind. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 15-38.— While the num- 
ber of projective stimuli recommended or used as 
suitable evaluative procedures with blind persons is 
still limited (approximately 20 were found in the 
literature) noticeable development has occurred. In- 
stead of older tests being investigated newer ones are 
being devised. Much of the experimentation on Шш 
dynamic meaning of sound stimuli could justifiably be 
conducted by associations to written words or i 
tences. Possible nuances of approach may be elim- 
inated by dependence upon a TAT scoring Sy 
Devices developed because they are different wou 
seem to merit original scoring procedures.—C. 
Morgan. f 

6733. McCall, С. M., Jr, Szmyd, L., & Rina 
R. M. A study of personality characteristics І 
patients with temporomandibular joint symptos 3 
USAF Sch, Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-46. ay 
—The MMPI was used to compare 70 tempia ed 
mandibular joint patients with 70 control Ss mac 
with the experimental group on age, sex, ma dis- 
status, and military rank or occupation. 49 item ш 
criminated the temporomandibular joint patients 
the control group. —M. C. Payne, Jr. " 

6734. Moser, Henry M., O'Neill, John Ј, Oe 
Herbert J., Abernathy, Edward A., & Showe, ell- 
M., Jr. (Ohio State U.) Distance and finger 
ing. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 61-7 1-м. a 
ingful alphabet triplets were presented in fuge ial 
ing to 24 deaf students under conditions of a ШЕ 
and natural lighting by 2 senders familiar wi Bo. 
alphabet and known by the Ss. At 125 feet, av 
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intelligibility was: 87.6%. At 250 feet, the 5 best 
readers were able to recognize better than 50%. 
Intelligibility of alphabet letters was sufficiently high 
up to 175 feet.—M. F. Palmer. 

6735. Murphy, Albert T., Dickstein, Joan, & 
Dripps, Elaine. Acceptance, rejection and the 
hearing handicapped. Volta Rev., 1960, 62, 208-211. 
—According to a rating scale technique, several 
groups of youth specialists indicated that hearing 
handicapped children are among the types of excep- 
tional children they would least prefer to teach. The 
same group of professional workers felt least or nearly 
least knowledgeable about hearing deficiency as com- 
pared to other types of exceptionality. Mean rank- 
orders of responses to the question items are given 
for 5 different groups of specialists on 8 categories of 
exceptionality.—J. M. Snyder. 

6736. O'Neill, John J., Oyer, Herbert J., & Hillis, 
James W. (U. Illinois) Audiometric procedures 
used with children. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 
61-66.—58 children with a mean age of 68.05 months 
were administered a variety of audiometric techniques 
(including electrodermal audiometry and several 
forms of play audiometry) and classified into: Group 
1, children not easily tested, and Group 2, children 
with conclusive testing. “In Group II, 23 ears were 
found to have some hearing loss and six children" 
needed therapy. 4 children in Group 1 showed def- 
inite indications of loss, and 5 made consistent re- 
sponses to gross sounds, but could not be conditioned 
to respond to pure tones presented by earphones. 
Each of these showed definite indications of brain 
damage.—M. Е, Palmer. 


6737. Rosenstein, Joseph. (Central Inst. Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Cognitive abilities of deaf chil- 
dren. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 108-119.—The 
cognitive ability of 60 deat and 60 hearing children 
was examined with test battery of: a perceptual dis- 
crimination task, a modified Wisconsin Card Sorting 
Task, and a concept attainment and usage task, all 
presented visually and nonverbally. There was no 
significant difference between deaf and hearing chil- 
dren in their ability to perceive, abstract, or general- 
ize. The hypothesis that no differences will be ob- 
served between deaf and hearing children where the 
language involved in these tasks is within the capacity 
of deaf children is supported.—M. F. Palmer. 


6738. Schechter, Marshall D. (435 N. Bedford 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif.) ‘The orthopedically 
handicapped ‘child: Emotional reactions. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 247-253.—From 4 years of 
Observations of children from birth to age 15 with 
various congenital and acquired disabilities the author 
concludes that there is no common personality pattern. 
Among the similarities appear: denial as the most 
frequent defense, punishment as the explanation given 
by both the children and their parents for the handi- 
сар, depression as the ever-present affect, better rela- 
tionships with other children in the hospital than with 
persons on the outside including their own parents, 
hopelessness regarding the future, and a tendency to 
make the deformity "the emotional contact point with 
all ‘People and the excuse for any attitude.” _ The 
rarity of psychotic reactions or suicidal tendencies is 
hypothesized to be due to the egosyntonicity of the 
deformity, to: apathy, and to the treatment of the 
deformity as a fetish. (19 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 
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6739. Shore, Irvin; Bilger, Robert C., & Hirsh, 
Tra J. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Hear- 
ing aid evaluation: Reliability of repeated meas- 
urements. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 152-170.— 
15 patients with mild or moderate losses (ranging 
from 37-58 db.) of conductive, mixed, and sensory- 
neural type were tested with 4 popular brands of 
hearing aids. 3 auditory measures of hearing aid 
performance were used: gain, or residual hearing 
level for speech; speech discrimination in quiet; 
speech discrimination in noise. Differences attribut- 
able to different hearing aids occur more often for 
gain, less often for discrimination in quiet, and not 
at all for discrimination in noise. Reliability of 3 
measures used is not good enough to warrant invest- 
ment of a large amount of clinical time with them 
in selecting hearing aids. Extrapolation to more 
severe hearing losses cannot be made.—M. F. Palmer. 

6740. Stevenson, Н. W. (U. of Texas) Learn- 
ing of complex problems by normal an retarded 
Ss. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 1021-1026.—"In 
a task involving a series of two-choice object dis- 
criminations and in a task involving a pattern dis- 
crimination, no significant differences in learning 
speed between the two groups were found."—V. М. 
Staudt-Sexton. 

(See also Abstracts 7029, 7030, 7035) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


6741. Allen, Robert М. (U. Miami) Evaluation 
of the cerebral palsied and straw issues. Cerebral 
palsy Rev., 1960, aa 9-10.—The possibility of a 
test standardized solely upon a cerebral palsied popu- 
lation is deplored. The inapplicability of usual test 
norms to this population presents great difficulty. 
Gross, classificatory use of test findings and more 
attention to “mode of accomplishing” can be fruitful, 
“Today little consideration is given to the psycho- 
metrician's view of intelligence and it has not played 
a significant role in the psychological evaluation of 
the cerebral palsied."—T. E. Newland. 

6742. Bortner, Morton, & Birch, Herbert G. 
(New York Medical Coll) Perceptual and per- 
ceptual-motor dissociation in brain-damaged pa- 
tients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 49-53,—“The 
block design subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale, Form I, was administered to 10 left 
hemiplegic patients, 10 right hemiplegic patients and 
10 patients with no known central nervous system in- 
jury. After an initial sequence in which the patient 
demonstrated his ability to reproduce the designs, the 

tient was then asked to choose from actual block 
models that model which looked exactly like the card 
containing the representation of the block design. 
Among the 30 patients tested, there were a total of 
86 failures in block design reproduction. When con- 
fronted with the opportunity to make a discriminating 
choice of block designs as related to a model, the pa- 
tients were able to choose the correct design in 70 of 
fhe 86 instances. Implications are drawn from these 
results for the concept of levels of ontogenetic vulner- 
ability in brain-damage, and for a consideration of 
perceptual-motor as differentiated from perceptual 
functioning.”—Author summary. 

6743. Busemann, A. (Groszseelheimer Str. 23, 
Marburg, Germany) Hirntraumatischer , Verlust 
der Vorstellungsfáhigkeit. [Brain-traumatic loss of 
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the power of imagination.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 
433-458.—The case of a S who lost his power of 
imagination is discussed. The psychological diagno- 
sis has shown that his memory covered only knowl- 
edge that could be formulated in words. Experiences 
could not be remembered. When “pictural memory" 
was not required the intellectual capacity was normal, 
New experiences did not lead to the formation of new 
concepts and judgments. The disturbance described 
was termed “aphantasia.” (English & French sum- 
maries)—H. J. Priester. 


6744. Daryn, E. (52 La Guardia St., Tel Aviv, 
Israel) Problem of children with "diffuse brain 
damage": Clinical observations on a developmen- 
tal disturbance. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 299- 
306.—Among 170 children between the ages of 3 and 
15 referred to a mental health clinic for treatment 
without suspicion of organicity 84 were found to have 
"diffuse brain damage" on close psychological and 
neurological examination. No history of encephalitis 
was found in any case. A congenital defect may be 
the cause. An improvable maturational lag seems to 
be involved. The microsymptoms found in skull 
X rays are similar to those of mongoloids. Acknowl- 
edgment of the organic condition is important for 
treatment. (3 case reports) —L. W. Brandt. 


6745. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (State U. Iowa) 
Specificity of immediate memory function asso- 
ciated with cerebral cortex damage. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 241-245.—Digit span forwards and back- 
wards, Benton Retention test, and serial synthesis 
were used to determine presence of a general memory 
factor, but the restricted magnitudes suggest caution 
in inferring damage from results of a single test.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6746. Hoberman, Shirley E., & Hoberman, Mor- 
ton. (New York State Rehabilitation Hosp., West 
Haverstraw) Speech habilitation in cerebral palsy. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 111-123.—Description 
of the speech deviations found in cerebral palsied chil- 
dren and the contributing causes together with habili- 
tation techniques now in use at the New York State 
Rehabilitation Hospital, West Haverstraw. These 
are adaptations of Bobath, Kabat, Rood, Jacobson, 
and Westlake.—M. F. Palmer. 


6747. Hoenig, J., & Hamilton, Christina M. 
(Victoria U., Manchester, England) Epilepsy and 
sexual orgasm. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 
1960, 35, 448-456—"The case of a woman is de- 
scribed who had left sided epileptic seizures with loss 
of consciousness following sexual orgasm. The 
E.E.G. showed a focal abnormality in the right 
temporal area. The relationship of this type of sei- 
zure to reflex epilepsy is discussed." —7. Kaelbling. 

6748. Inouye, Eiji. (U. Tokyo School Medicine, 
Japan) Observations on forty twin index cases 
with chronic epilepsy and their co-twins. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1960, 130, 401—416.— Detailed data on 26 
monozygotic and 14 dizygotic twin index cases with 
chronic epilepsy were compared with those from their 
co-twins. “The roles of genetic and environmental 
factors, as well as the essential non-unity of epilepsy 
as a disease were confirmed."—N. Н. Pronko, 


6749. Ioásescu, V. (Str. Fontariei 15, Raion 
Lenin, Bucharest, Rumania) Paroxysmal disorders 
of the body image in temporal lobe epilepsy. Acta 
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psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 171-181 — 
6 patients had paroxysmal illusions of transformations 
involving only the head, either partially or wholly, 
Illusions of displacement of the entire body were seen 
in 4 cases and were associated with paroxysmal mani- 
festations of vestibular disorder. Heautoscopic hallu- 
cinations were described in 2 of the 12 patients. (7 
samples from EEGs, 30 ref.) —R. Kaelbling. 

6750. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita) Correct 
articulation of 10 difficult consonants by children 
with cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 
21(1), 6-7, 11.—No significant sex differences were 
found. Performances correlated .04 with CA, —.03 
with MA, and .16 with IQ. Mean performances for 
right and left hemiplegics were identical, but sta- 
tistically significant differences were found between 
quadraplegics and hemiplegics and between quadra- 
plegics and paraplegics.—7. E. Newland. 

6751. James, I. Pierce. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Temporal lobectomy for psychom- 
otor epilepsy. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 543-558,—Of 
68 patients with normal IQ 6595 showed marked and 
25% severe personality disorder in addition to fits; 41 
were significantly improved in personality functioning 
after operation. Correlation between severity of path- 
ological process in the mesial temporal structures and 
severity of psychiatric disturbance is fairly direct; 
but many other factors are important, including per- 
sonality maturation at onset of overt epileptic seizures. 
АП patients who had aggressive conduct disturbances 
had begun seizures before age 13 and all these had 
lower IQs.—IW. L. Wilkins. 

6752. Javal, Imo. Étude psychométrique des 
troubles mentaux accompagnant la sclérose en 
plaques. [Psychometric study of the mental disturb- 
ances accompanying multiple sclerosis.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1960, 5, 60-65.—14 men and 21 women aver- 
aging 38 years of age were given a battery of tests 
including the Rorschach, MMPI, and Robinson-Free- 
man Sensibility Questionnaire. They were found to 
be of average intelligence but with indications of some 
deterioration related to the duration of their d 
The presence of neurotic characteristics was felt to € 
more a psychological reaction to this form of ines 
than to organic changes produced by it. (20 ref.) 
C. J. Adkins. T 

6753. Levine, Edna Simon. Psychiatric-preven- 
tive and sociogenetic study of the adjunctive Sl 
pacities, optimum work potentials and total КЕП, 
Problems of literate deaf adolescents and АЙ d 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1960, 105, 272-274.—A brie 2 
scription of the Mental Health Project for the We е 
deaf started in 1955 under the New York State Psy 
chiatric Institute, under the direction of Franz 
Kallman.—T. E. Newland. " 

6754. McFie, J., & Zangwill, O. L. Bs 
Hosp. Queen Square, London, England) Vis б 
constructive disabilities associated with есй a 
the left cerebral hemisphere. Brain, 1960, 83, 2m 
259— 8 patients with left hemisphere lesions ue 
visual-constructive impairment are described. | E 
disability “was rarely associated with unilateral d 
lect, apraxia for dressing or failure on tests E 
spatial analysis . . . but was frequently ero 
with right-left disorientation and general intel tility 
impairment. . . . It is suggested that the di p 
shown by the present group of patients correspo! 
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the classical description of constructional apraxia, and 
is essentially different from the disability associated 
with spatial agnosia found with right-sided lesions 
...the lesion in all cases was in the posterior 
parietal region." (2 tables, 3 fig., 28 ref.)—Author 
summary. 

6755. Marinacci, А. A., & Horande, Marcel. 
(Hosp. Good Samaritan, Los Angeles, Calif.) Elec- 
tromyogram in neuromuscular re-eduction. Bull. 
Los Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1960, 25, 57—-71.—Re- 
education of patients with motor neuron disease is 
described. A needle electrode is inserted in an ap- 
parently denervated muscle group and the degree of 
latent muscular function is determined. This function 
then is brought under voluntary control of the patient 
by directing him to attend to emg sounds emitted from 
a loud speaker and, through repeated trials, reactivat- 
ing motor units by exerting voluntary effort on the 
muscle groups. Several cases are reported, as ex- 
amples of the method, with. patients suffering vari- 
ously from cerebral thrombosis, physiological block 
from edema, causalgia, nerve injury, Bell’s palsy, or 
polio residuals.—J. N. Mensh. 

6756. Mehl, Marie C. (U. Miami) Philosoph- 
ical implications of evaluating the cerebral palsied. 
Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21 (2), 6-9.—Psychological 
assessment of the cerebral palsied is discussed in terms 
of the possibility of this group's being sufficiently 
discrete or even unique to necessitate the use of tests 
standardized only on it versus the possibility that the 
behavior of this group is psychologically describable 
in terms of the facts and principles employed for all 
humans and, therefore, not requiring unique tests.— 
T. E. Newland. 


6757. Mendel, Werner M. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia Medical School, Los Angeles) Expansion of 
a shrunken world: А psychological concept of 
perceptual changes in a brain-damaged patient. 
Rev. existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 27-32 — 
Successful rehabilitation, by means of 7 months of 
corrective physical therapy with a 73-year-old male 
veteran patient, is presented to demonstrate "the re- 
versal of specific organic perceptual and motor deficits 
in a brain-damaged patient without concomitant neti- 
rological changes. The striking improvement ob- 
served is described in terms of the expansion of the 
patient's world in time and space and of "the psycho- 
logical implications of becoming upright, independent, 
and living in an expanding world.”—J. Lyons. 

6758. Meyer, John S. & Barron, David W. 
Apraxia of gait: A clinico-physiological study. 
Brain, 1960, 83, 261-284.—“Clinical investigation of 
7 cases with apraxia of gait is reported, and signs that 
may be used to differentiate apraxia of the legs from 
cerebellar ataxia, are described. [Standard tests show 
in] apraxia of gait that there is apraxia in all move- 
ments of the lower limbs together with motor signs of 
release from cortical control . . . signs of difficulty 
in abstract reasoning are usually present and abstract 
movements of the feet . . . are impossible or severely 
impaired. . . . It is concluded that apraxia of gait 
results from a transcortical innervatory paralysis of 
the legs, worsened by tonic innervation, rigidity and 
gegenhalten. In addition, gait is worsened by the fact 
that bilateral simultaneous movement of the legs is 
essential to walking." (7 fig, 2 tables, 43 xe) 
Author summary. 
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6759. Meyer, Victor, & Falconer, Murray A. 
(Guy’s-Maudsley Neurosurgical Unit, London, Eng- 
land) Defects of learning ability with massive 
lesions of the temporal lobe. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 472-477.— Comparisons for 7 cases on 7 learning 
tests and 5 intelligence tests show verbal scores fol- 
lowing operation lower than performance. Non- 
dominant lobectomy has no depressing effect on au- 
ditory, visual, or tactile learning. Massive lesions 
of dominant lobe can lead to specific impairment of 
auditory learning.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6760. Milstein, Victor, & Stevens, Janice R. (U. 
Oregon Medical School) Verbal and conditioned 
avoidance learning during abnormal EEG dis- 
charge. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 50-60.—“The 
hypothesis tested in this experiment was that the 
presence of diffuse abnormal EEG discharges induced 
by flickered light would interfere with learning new 
material, Three groups of epileptic subjects were 
employed presenting the following types of flickered 
light induced EEG abnormalities: I) spike-wave and 
multiple spikes, four subjects; 11) slowing-delta or 
theta, three subjects; Ш) mixed—sharp and slow or 
spike and slow, two subjects. All of the abnormal 
potentials appeared diffusely over the scalp... . The 
possibility is suggested that spontaneously arising 
epileptiform activity in the EEG may not be function- 
ally identical with flickered light induced potentials of 
similar appearance."—N. Н. Pronko. 


6761. Morinaga, S. (Psychological Inst., Chiba- 
Shi, Japan) Über die eigenartigen Seh- und Ori- 
entierungsstórungen bei einem Hirnverletzten: 
“Bin Mann, der nur eine einzige Figur sieht.” [On 
peculiar visual and orientation disturbances in a case 
of brain injury: “А man who sees a single figure 
only."] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 167-174.—The case 
of a patient who was unable to see several objects 
simultaneously due to visual and sensomotoric dis- 
turbances is reported. A limitation of the visual field 
cannot be the cause, since the patient is able to per- 
ceive larger figures when exposed by tachistoscope; 
i.e., he does not just complete partial perceptions. The 
assumption is that due to a disturbance of visual func- 
tions, structuring of the visual field into a single 
ground and a single figure is the only structuring the 
visual functions are capable of in this case. ( English 
& French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 


6762. Nielsen, J. M. (U. California Los Angeles) 
Whiplash injury with amnesia for life experiences. 
Bull. Los Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1959, 24, 27-30.—The 
increase in whiplash injuries to motor vehicle pas- 
sengers has produced a wide variety of symptoms and 
disorders: sprains, nerve root injury, crushed discs 
or spinal cord, etc. The present report is of 2 cases 
in which amnesia developed within a few minutes of 
a whiplash injury without direct injury to the head. 
A mechanism is postulated for these amnesic effects.— 
I. М. Mensh. 

6763. Otto, Ulf. Brain injury syndrome subse- 
quent to a bullet wound in a nine year old boy. 
Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 161-169.—A. bullet 
wound left residual hemiparesis, precocious body 
changes, a coarsening of the premorbid personality, 
and general disturbance of cerebral functioning beside 
focal damage. Psychiatric examination confirmed the 
localization of damage but was inadequate to localize 
it precisely —G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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6764. Otto, Ulf. The postconcussion syndrome 
in children. Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 6-20.— 
Among 125 cases of head injury, factors in respect 
of heredity, pregnancy, delivery, early development, 
premorbid personality, and earlier illnesses were sig- 
nificant. Character changes were more frequent than 
neurovegetative symptoms. For 80%, electroenceph- 
alograms were significant. Prolonged hospitalization 
played a part in the posttraumatic picture. In judg- 
ing the individual case, the physician receives little 
help from present knowledge in this field —G. Rubin- 
Rabson, 


6765. Parsons, Oscar A., & Gottlieb, Ann Lodge. 
(Duke U. Medical Center) Visual field impairment 
in brain damage. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 
1009-1015.—Recent investigators have sought to 
measure deficits due to brain pathology by determina- 
tion of thresholds for flicker and fusion throughout 
the visual field. This flicker-fusion perimetry method 
successfully identified 16 of 22 brain-damaged and 
successfully discriminated 18 of 22 controls. Right 
vs, left eye reliability was .96 and test-retest correla- 
tion .90, Hence, flicker-perimetry is a reliable and 
valid indicator of visual impairment with brain dam- 
age.—R. L. Sulzer. 


6766. Piercy, Malcolm; Hecaen, H., & de Ajuri- 
aguerra, J. (National Hosp., Queen Square, London, 
England) Constructional apraxia associated with 
unilateral cerebral lesions: Left and right sided 
cases compared. Brain, 1960, 83, 225-242 .— "Studies 
of constructional apraxia are briefly reviewed in rela- 
tion to the respective roles of the 2 cerebral hem- 
ispheres . .. an analysis is presented of the inci- 
dence, severity and nature of constructional apraxia 
resulting from unilateral cerebral lesions. . . . the 
disability is more frequent and more severe in right 
hemisphere cases and the localization of responsible 
lesions tends to be more restricted in right hemisphere 
cases. Qualitative differences between the construc- 
tional performances of left and right hemisphere cases 
are analyzed and discussed. It is concluded (a) that 
the differences between the two groups in severity and 
frequency of the disability cannot be accounted for by 
the masking effect of paresis and dysphasia or by uni- 
lateral imperception; (b) that the qualitative differ- 
ences observed cannot be attributed to differences in 
severity alone; (c) that the right cerebral hemisphere 
in right-handed people has a special non-subordinate 
role in the cognitive functions involved in normal con- 
structional performance.” (4 tables, 4 fig., 27 ref.) — 
Author summary. 


6767. Reitan, Ralph M. (Indiana U. Medical 
Center, Indianapolis) The significance of dysphasia 
for intelligence and adaptive abilities. J. Psychol., 
1960, 50, 355-376.— The relationship between lan- 
guage functions and adaptive intelligence was studied 
using 3 groups (N — 32 in each) including: Ss with 
brain damage but no organic language dysfunction, 
and Ss who were hospitalized for various reasons but 
with no evidence of brain damage. The brain-dam- 
aged groups performed more poorly than the controls 
on all measures with the possible exception of the 
nondysphasic group on the verbal Wechsler subtests. 
The dysphasic group performed significantly more 
poorly than the nondysphasic group only on tests 
explicitly requiring expressive or receptive language 
functions. The results suggested that intact language 
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functions may be less important for thinking and 
adaptive intelligence than is generally believed, since 
the dysphasics compared so well with nondysphasic, 
brain-damaged Ss on all other measures.— Author 
abstract. 


6768. Rey, André. Sollicitation de la mémoire 
de fixation par des mots et des objects présentés 
simultanément: Réaction de sujets présentant des 
troubles mnésiques. [Memory for simultaneously 
presented words and objects: The reaction of subjects 
suffering from mnemonic defects.] Arch. Psychol, 
Geneve, 1959, 37, 126-139.—A series of 10 pairs cons 
sisting of a word and an object was used in this study, 
The words and objects were presented simultaneously, 
The Ss recalled more objects than words. Ss suffer- 
ing from cerebral disorders involving mnemonic de- 
ficiency showed an even greater tendency to recall 
objects rather than words. The author discusses 
these results and proposes a hypothesis concerning 
cerebral dynamics and the decoding of sensory mes- 
sages.—H. C. Triandis. 


6769. Rose, F. Clifford, & Symonds, C. P. (Na- 
tional Hosp., Queen Square, London, England) Per- 
sistent memory defect following encephalitis, 
Brain, 1960, 83, 195-212.—A detailed presentation of 
4 patients whose illness began with fever and delirium 
and who, after recovery, showed a permanent retro- 
grade amnesia of 2 or more years, gross defects of 
recent memory and relatively little impairment of 
other intellectual functions. Psychological findings 
are given in detail, and the nature of the illness and 
localization of the lesion are discussed. The authors 
conclude that the illness was a viral encephalitis ‘with 
a selective incidence upon the hippocampus, fornix or 
mammillary bodies, the most probable site being the 
anterior part of the temporal lobes.” (2 tables)— 
M. L. Simmel. 


6770. Stevens, Janice R., & Stevens, Carl M. e 
Oregon Med. School) Cyclic conditioning of 2 
leptic discharges. EEG clin, Neurophysiol. 1 
12, 705-714.—Utilizing a cyclic conditioning tech- 
nique, 8 Ss with light-sensitive epilepsy were used to 
test the hypothesis that a state of conditioned m 
pectancy was responsible for the marked increase In 
epileptiform activity during and following the dr 
reinforced or delay situation seen in previo ie 
search, As before, there was no conditioning om 
light-induced Spike wave response, but a e 
exaggeration of paroxysmal abnormality o id 
relation to unreinforced conditioning signals. T 
conditioning of paroxysmal response to red а 
particularly to unreinforced stimuli was felt to 
demonstrated.—L. C. Johnson. 


6771. Walton, D., White, J. G., Black, D. Lu 
Young, А. J. The Modified Word-Learning hol. 
A cross validation study. Brit. J. med. PO for 
1959, 32, 213-220.—Certain difficulties in tests Ot 
diagnosing organic brain damage are discusse None. 
259 Ss, 247 or 95% were correctly classified. mis- 
of the normals, neurotics, or psychotics Mr sssife 
classified as organic. 85% of organics were d 2 e in- 
correctly. Intelligence, vocabulary level, ат ГА “ог- 
fluence the score but not so аз to produce fa 
ganic scores.”—C. L, Winder. 


(See also Abstracts 6180, 6183, 6444, 6457, 6673, 
6820, 6845, 6930, 7018) 
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6772. Andersland, Phyllis Burgess. (Michigan 
Public Schools, East Lansing) Maternal and envi- 
ronmental factors related to success in speech 
improvement training. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 
4, 79-90.—Long-term effects of a kindergarten speech 
improvement program on articulation and relationship 
to socioeconomic levels, certain maternal personality 
traits, and maternal-family attitude factors. The 
Gordon Personal Profile, Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument, and a personal data questionnaire were 
given to 94 mothers who were evaluated on socio- 
economic level. Relationships seemed to exist be- 
tween children’s articulation and maternal scores in 
the extremes of personality tests. Effects upon artic- 
ulation of maternal rejection, adjustment, and supe- 
rior intelligence in the child appeared to warrant addi- 
tional research.—M. F. Palmer. 


" 6773. Bangs, Tina E. (Houston Speech & Hear- 
ing Center, Tex.) Diagnostic training opportuni- 
ties. ASH A, 1961, 3, 35-38.—Discussion of the prob- 
lems and opportunities in medical centers for the 
training of speech pathologists and audiologists, and 
the organizational problems and opportunities found 
in such settings.—M. F. Palmer. 


. 6/74. Bangs, Tina E. (Houston Speech & Hear- 
ing Center, Tex.) Evaluating children with lan- 
guage delay. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 6-18.— 
Systematic review of the process of study of language- 
delayed children before speech rehabilitation starts, 
consisting of advice concerning initial interviews, ob- 
servation classes, psychometric testing, language level 
К, perceptive tests, social maturity, еїс.—М. F. 
aimer. 


6775. Bloodstein, Oliver. (Brooklyn Coll) The 
development of stuttering: III. Theoretical and 
Clinical implications. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 
67-82.—The last of 3 articles on the course of the 
development of stuttering based on the study of the 
clinical records of 418 stutterers from 2 to 16 years 
of age. The concept of primary and secondary 
stuttering is inadequate and misleading. At every 
level of development integral symptoms of stuttering 
may be viewed as anticipatory struggle behavior con- 
sisting of tension and fragmentation in speech. Stut- 
tering is not caused directly by fear or anxiety as 
much as by the stutterers anticipations, predictions, 
or preconceptions of speech. Each of the 4 major 
phases into which the development of stuttering may 
be divided demands an essentially different method of 
clinical treatment—M. F. Palmer. 


6776. Bloomer, H. Harlan. (U. Michigan) A 
needle's-eye view of language disturbances. Ed- 
ucation, 1959, 79, 395-398.—The causes of language 
delay, disturbed speech and language, and implications 
of disturbances for personal and social uses of speech 
are discussed.—S. M. Amatora. 


6777. Bluemel, C. S. (Englewood, Colo.) Con- 
Cepts of stammering: А century in review. /. 
Speech hearing Dis., 1960, 25, 24-32.—Review of 
many clinical efforts during the past century to im- 
Prove stuttering. Stuttering should be used to iden- 
tify an oral speech disturbance and stammering a 
broader concept of thinking behind stuttering. 
Stammerer appears to be a poorly integrated person, 
inwardly excitable, easily flustered, and confused; 
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functioning of his internal organs is easily disturbed 
by stress. A stammerer could continue throughout 
life without a speech breakdown, but if a child or an 
adult encounters acute or sustained stress, speech be- 
comes disorganized. Therapy should attempt to re- 
organize speech rather than remove multiform symp- 
toms of the disturbance. Pupil must have a rich 
opportunity of hearing and feeling himself talking 
normally. Throughout, the stammerer should lay 
emphasis on clear, verbal thinking so fluent speech 
emerges. Early therapy is the most effective.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

6778. Clark, Ruth Millburn. (U. Denver) 
Speech pathology (logopedics) in the U.S.S.R. 
ASHA, 1961, 3, 43-45.—Review of the general pro- 
grams carried out in the USSR in the field of speech 
pathology with information on some of the techniques 
and of the organization of this field of work in the 
USSR.—AM. F. Palmer. 

6779. Counihan, Donald T. (U. Oklahoma) 
Articulation skills of adolescents and adults with 
cleft palates. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 181-187. 
—55 operated cleft palate persons, 13-23 years, were 
studied in respect to correct production of 23 con- 
sonant elements and 9 consonant blends. 7196 of the 
consonants tested were correctly articulated; nasal 
emission appeared to be a significant factor in mis- 
articulation. Sounds misarticulated more than 40% 
of the time were: (z), Ks) ($),# (t$, and (95). 
Sounds correctly articulated 100% of the time were 
(j), (h), (w), and (m). Cleft palate Ss on the 
Templin norms were seriously retarded in articula- 
tory skills. On the whole these Ss had greater diffi- 
culty with consonant blends than with single con- 
sonant elements.—M. F. Palmer. 

6780. Doehring, Donald G. (Indiana U. Medical 
School) Visual spatial memory in aphasic chil- 
dren. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 138-149.—Ac- 
curacy of memory for location of visual stimulus as 
function of delayed recall, interference of fixation, and 
duration of exposure was investigated with 20 aphasic 
children, 20 normal children, and 20 deaf children. 
Accuracy of performance was unaffected by variations 
in duration exposure in all groups, and was decreased 
by some amount for each group by delay of recall and 
interference with fixation, and changed as a function 
of chronological age in same way for all 3 groups. 
Aphasic group was significantly less accurate than 
deaf and normal groups in terms of total error. Re- 
sults suggest that children classified as aphasic are 
retarded in some, but not all, aspects of visual-percep- 
tive ability.—M. F. Palmer. 

6781. Elliott, Franklyn. North Shore Schools, 
Sea Cliff, N. Y.) Clinical o servations regarding 
negative practice. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 
196-197.—Negative practice has not proved wholly 
satisfactory. Many boys associated incorrect sounds 
with doing something bad, producing guilt feelings, 
intense conflict, and similar negative reactions. The 
act of lisping had a specific negative symbolic value 
for many of the parents and children. It is important 
that clinicians consider the psychological forces which 
are generated and remain active within a child when 
he is urged to use such a technique as negative prac- 
tice.—M. F. Palmer. 

6782. Emerick, Lonnie L. (Michigan State U.) 
Extensional definition and attitude toward stutter- 
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ing. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 181-186.—21 male 
and 127 female elementary school teachers, Grades 
1-6, were ranked on the Iowa Scale of Attitude To- 
ward Stuttering, and listened to a 3.5 min. tape re- 
cording of the oral reading of an individual who 
considered himself a stutterer. The following conclu- 
sions were drawn: (a) more tolerant attitudes toward 
stuttering produce higher stuttering counts; (b) 
training in speech correction develops tolerance; (c) 
attitude toward and counting moments of stuttering 
are not dependent in any important way upon marital 
status, parental status, age of Ss’ children, grade level 
taught, and career plans —M. F. Palmer. 

6783. Everhart, Rodney W. (Central Michigan 
U.) Literature survey of growth and develop- 
mental factors in articulatory maturation. /. 
speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 59-69.— There seems to be 
a positive correlation between low intelligence and 
incidence of articulatory disorders. Reading and 
articulatory maturation appear to be associated. No 
significant differences between Negro and white boys 
having dyslalia in regard to other developmental items 
were found. Other differences in development, how- 
ever, were noted between Negro and white races. 
Articulatory defects were more prevalent among boys 
than girls. Articulatory difficulty may be caused by 
failure to establish unilateral dominance. Most in- 
vestigators feel that speech generally does not develop 
until large muscular mechanisms have matured suf- 
ficiently —M. F. Palmer. 


6784. Freeman, Gerald G. (Oakland County 
School District, Mich.) County speech services: 
A clinical program in the public schools. ASHA, 
1961, 3, 46—47.— Description of a speech correction 
program in the County Schools Office of Oakland 
County, Michigan, designed to provide supplementary 
clinical services to public school speech correctionists 
in the county and to coordinate clinical and classroom 
practices.—M. F. Palmer. 


‚6785. Goodstein, Leonard D. (U. Iowa) MMPI 
differences between parents of children with cleft 
palates and parents of physically normal children. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 31-38.—170 mothers and 
157 fathers of children with cleft palates were studied 
on MMPI in relationship to a previously studied con- 
trol group of parents of physically normal children. 
Experimental group was higher on L scale and con- 
trols on K. Comparison of individual profiles yielded 
significant results with experimental group mothers 
more frequently showing Mf and Pa as highest and 
control mothers having Pd as high. Experimental 
group fathers showed As and D more frequently, 
while control fathers showed Hy, Pd, and Mf more 
frequently. On Pd and Sc scales controls were sig- 
nificantly higher. Experimental group parents were 
significantly higher on the Anxiety scale. The differ- 
ences, however, were small; and they do not appear 
to be real, even though mathematically significant.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


6786. Goodstein, Leonard D. (U. Iowa) Per- 
sonality test differences in parents of children with 
cleft palates. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 39-43. — 
An attempt was made to relate the adjustment of 
parents with cleft palate children as judged from a 
personality test to clinical factors, including age of the 
child, type of cleft, rated social adjustment, and par- 
ents’ adequacy. Ratings of parental adjustment based 
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on the MMPI were of little help in understanding par- 
ents of children with cleft palates.—2M. F. Palmer, 


6/87. Greene, Margaret C. L. (Stoke Mande- 
ville Hosp., Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, England) 
Speech analysis of 263 cleft palate cases. J, speech 
hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 43-48.—263 cleft palate cases 
were assessed for nasopharyngeal competence, artic- 
ulation, and nasality, following repair of the palate 
by V-Y retroposition and by secondary surgical pro- 
cedures. Primary repair yields good results and a 
high percentage of nonnasal speakers, Lateral de- 
fects in articulation, however, are more common 
among these patients. Secondary surgical procedures 
are not very successful.—M. F. Palmer. 


6788. Hejna, Robert F. (U. Connecticut) А 
case of involuntary vocalization. J. speech hear, 
Dis. 1960, 25, 197.—While a 14-year-old boy was 
listening to the examiner vocalizations were emitted 
by the patient which were noncommunicative, consist- 
ing for the most part of glottal sounds, single syllables, 
and consonants such as (s), (k), and (uh). Grunts 
were also produced. Occasionally these intruded even 
in spontaneous conversation along with facial tics. 
Because of the possibility that the facial and vocal 
tics may have been emotionally based, psychiatric 
treatment had been given this boy prior to attendance 
at speech clinic.—M. Р. Palmer. 


6789. Hejna, Robert F. (U. Connecticut) In- 
voluntary vocalization. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 
26, 86-88.—Review of the literature on involuntary 
vocalization from De La Tourette on through modern 
case reports. The condition is relatively rare.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

6790. Iwert, Н. (Hundsgasse 2, Bonn, Germany) 
Kasuistische Beitráge zur Psychologie der stot- 
ternden Kinder und Jugendlichen. [Casuistic con- 
tributions to the psychology of stammering children 
and youth.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 508-521.—The 
various causes of stammering are discussed on the 
basis of 6 cases. Emphasis is given to the Rs 
personality and to the social structure of тап, | i 
this basis, findings are discussed. Stammering is ue 
1 symptom of a totality of disturbed behavior. ( 
ref., English & French summaries) —H. J. Priester. í 

6791. Lillywhite, Herold. (U. Oregon Мез 
School) Toward a philosophy of professional e 
havior. ASHA, 1961, 3, 39-42—Any professio 
person working in the field of speech pathology pur 
audiology should work toward a pattern of pro B 
sional behavior most consistent with his needs, bs 
should reexamine frequently his concepts of bs. 
as a professional person, of other professional pers! d 
and of individuals with communicative вой аи 
serves. These concept appraisals should be ma E 
only in terms of the code of ethics, but also in ёт. 
of the intangibles that go beyond the code.—^- 
Palmer. 


6792. Mange, Charles V. (Kalamazoo Cod 
Schools, Mich.) Relationships between se bil 
auditory perceptual factors and articula dren 
ity. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 67-74.—35 с in 
with functional misarticulation of (r) and a died 
of 35 matched normal-speaking children MU ale 
on auditory testing including the Seashore utter 
ments of Pitch, Loudness, and Timbre, auditory dd 
fusion rate, and word synthesis. There was ionetic 
nificant but low partial correlation between P 
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word synthesis ability and number of articulation 
errors. There were no significant relationships be- 
tween the other auditory abilities and the number of 
errors. The control group achieved significantly 
higher scores than the experimental group in dis- 
crimination of pitch.—M. F. Palmer. 


6793. Monsees, Edna K. (Children's Hosp. Wash- 
ington, D. С.) Aphasia in children. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1961, 26, 83-86.—Author believes that aphasic 
disability in children is a disorder in the perception 
of temporal sequence, auditory, and perhaps visual. 
No adequate tests of aphasia exist.—M. F. Palmer. 


6794. Morley, Muriel E. (King's Coll, Durham 
U. England) Speech therapy in Great Britain. 
ASHA, 1961, 3, 83-84.— Description of the situation 
in Great Britain where regardless of the opinions of 
various members of the profession, the profession has 
been considered both by the medical profession and 
by official government acts as a subdivision of the 
technical auxiliary fields of medicine. The British 
College of Speech Therapists is continuing to work 
for recognition of the nature of the profession by the 
Ministry of Health at the administrative level.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


6795. Morris, Hughlett L., Spriestersbach, D. C., 
& Darley, Frederic L. (U. Iowa) Ап articulation 
test for assessing competency of velopharyngeal 
closure. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 48-55.—The 
Templin-Darley Diagnostic Test of Articulation was 
administered to 50 children with cleft palates, split 
into equivalent groups with adequate and inadequate 
velopharyngeal closure, On the basis of obtained 
group differences, a 43-item Iowa Pressure Articula- 
tion Test was constructed. Fricatives, plosives, and 
affricates are the best discriminators between speakers 
with adequate and inadequate closure. Position has 
no differential discriminatory effect. Cleft palate 
speakers with adequate closure give essentially similar 
performance on consonantal singles, 2-element items, 
and 3-element items, while those with inadequate 
ше have increasingly greater difficulty.—M. F. 

amer. 


6796. Mysak, Edward D. (U. Connecticut) 
Servo theory and stuttering. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1960, 25, 188-195.—Stuttering is viewed as a condi- 
tion of verbalizing deautomaticity resulting from dis- 
turbances in reflexive and automatic mechanisms in 
oos parts of the total linquistic circuitry.—M. F. 

amer. 


6797. Nielsen, J. M. (U. California Los Angeles) 
isturbances of language. Education, 1959, 79, 
404-407.—A detailed discussion of organic disturb- 
ances of language at different life stages and of func- 
ова! disturbances in early childhood—S. М. Ama- 
а. 


6798. Peins, Maryann. (Southern Connecticut 
State Coll.) Adaptation effect and spontaneous 
recovery in stuttering expectancy. J. speech hear. 
Res, 1961, 4, 91-99.—16 stutterers silently read a 
Passage 5 times on each of 4 consecutive days and 
marked words they would expect to stutter on oral 
Teading. A control group of 16 stutterers orally read 
a passage 5 times on each of 4 consecutive days. Both 
groups then read the passage aloud 5 successive times. 

n expectancy adaptation effect was not demon- 
strated. Evidence was obtained for spontaneous re- 
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covery within the expectancy paradigm only between 
Days 1 and 2.—M. F. Palmer. 


6799. Peters, Robert W., & Simonson, Walter E. 
(Mississippi Southern Coll.) Generalization of 
stuttering behavior through associative learning. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 9-14.—10 stutterers 
learned words of low stuttering potential in associa- 
tion with words of high and low stuttering potential. 
Stuttering was significantly more frequent on words 
learned in association with words of high stuttering 
potential.—M. F. Palmer. 


6800. Raph, Jane Beasley. (Rutgers U.) Deter- 
minants of motivation in speech therapy. J. speech 
hear, Dis., 1960, 25, 13-17.—Review of literature on 
motivation and its implications for speech therapy.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


6801. Schuell, Hildred; Jenkins, James, & 
Landis, Lydia. (U. Minnesota) Relationship be- 
tween auditory comprehension and word frequency 
in aphasia. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 30-36.—47 
males and 1 female aphasics in the Neurology Service, 
Minneapolis Veterans Administration Hospital were 
given the Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabulary 
Test, Form A, and the frequency of 83 of the 85 test 
words was plotted in connection with expected Thorn- 
dike-Lorge frequency. Total errors on each of the 
83 words and errors made on each quartile of the 
initial distribution were analyzed. Significant gains 
were made between initial and final testing. Relative 
frequency of word use was an important factor in the 
ability of aphasic Ss to comprehend. Gains made 
during recovery were related to original performance 
and word frequency.—M. F. Palmer. 


6802, Sherman, Dorothy, & Cullinan, Walter L. 
(U. Iowa) Several procedures for scaling articula- 
tion. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 191-198.—Meas- 
urements of articulation defectiveness were obtained 
for 50 1-min. tape recorded samples of children's 
speech, using a 9-point, equal-appearing interval scale. 
14 Os rated consecutive 10-sec. segments of each 
sample, and a mean scale value was computed for each 
sample for each O. An additional 15 Os rated each 
sample once as a whole, Results of the 2 procedures 
are similar and agree with previous experiment by 
which scale values for same 50 samples were obtained 
from О responses to randomized 10-ѕес. segments. 
Each of 6 sets of median-scale values for 10-sec. seg- 
ments is highly correlated with a set of means of re- 
sponses to each sample as a whole.—M. F. Palmer. 


6803. Sommers, Ronald K., Cockerille, Clara E., 
Paul Clara D., Bowser, Dolores C. Fichter, 
George R., Fenton, Ann K., & Copetas, Florence 
G. (Armstrong County Schools, Pa.) Effects of 
speech therapy and speech improvement upon 
articulation and reading. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 
26, 27-38.—Effects of speech improvement and speech 
therapy upon articulation and reading of 752 children 
in the Ist grade defective in 1 or more of 10 con- 
sonant sounds, 760 children with normal articulation, 
and 2 matched groups of 25 children with more severe 
articulation problems. Reading comprehension and 
factor scores for children with misarticulations and 
for children with normal articulation were not sig- 
nificantly changed by speech correction procedures, 
except in the matched group with severe problems. 
Articulation was improved more by speech therapy 
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than by speech improvement materials—M. F. 
Palmer. 


6804. Spriestersbach, D. C. (State U. Iowa) 
Counseling parents of children with cleft lips and 
palates. J. chronic Dis., 1961, 13, 244-252.—Pre- 
liminary analyses of Kinsey-type interview data from 
a study of 175 sets of parents of children with cleft 
lips and palates and a like number of controls lead to 
some suggestions about the form counseling should 
take in this area.—V. G, Laties. 


6805. Stewart, Joseph L. (U. Denver) The 
problem of stuttering in certain North American 
Indian societies. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, Suppl. 
No. 6. 87 p.—Effect of cultural factors, including 
nursing and feeding, toilet training, sexual socializa- 
tion, dependence, aggression, and speech and language 
development, in determination and perpetuation of 
stuttering was studied among the Cowichans of Van- 
couver Island and compared with the Utes, said not 
to stutter. Differences in permissiveness of Ute cul- 
ture vs. ritually-disciplined Cowichans were found. 
Speech rituals have declined. The diagnostic use of 
а term equivalent to the word stuttering seems to 
exert an influence.—M. F. Palmer. 


6806. Stoicheff, Margaret L. (U. Iowa) Moti- 
vating instructions and language performance of 
dysphasic subjects. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 
75-85.—Speech behavior of 42 dysphasic Ss following 
3 types of motivating instruction—encouraging, dis- 
couraging, nonevaluative—was investigated in terms 
of number of errors on naming and reading tests and 
self-ratings of performance. Dysphasic patients sub- 
jected to discouraging instructions do significantly 
more poorly on language tasks than do those under 
encouraging instructions. Dysphasic patients under 
discouraging instructions rate their performance more 
poorly than do those under encouraging instructions. 
There is a psychological component in symptomatol- 
ogy presented by the dysphasic individual, and the 
author postulates the concept of anxiety as an ex- 
planation.—M. F. Palmer. 

6807. Sutton, Samuel, & Chase, Richard Allen. 
(Columbia U.) White noise and stuttering. J. 
speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 72.—Presentation of white 
noise during oral reading was triggered by a voice 
actuated relay, In 1 condition the presentation of 
noise occurred only during phonation, and in the 2nd 
condition noise was presented only during silent 
periods. These 2 conditions were compared with 
continuous noise, wearing of earphones with no noise, 
and controlled readings under normal conditions. 
Noise conditions clearly improved correct word rate, 
however, when comparing 3 noise conditions it was 
also noted that the condition in which noise occurs 
during silence is just as effective as the other 2 con- 
ditions in which noise-masking does occur. Thus, a 
re-evaluation of the way in which noise reduces stut- 
tering needs to be made.—M. Е. Palmer. 


6808. Trapp, E. Philip, & Evans, Janet. (U. 
Arkansas) Functional articulatory defect and per- 
formance on a nonverbal task. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1960, 25, 176-180.—The Wechsler digit symbol sub- 
test which is sensitive to anxiety levels was used on 
18 articulatory defects of a mild nature compared with 
18 severe cases and a control group of children with 
normal speech. Children with mild functional artic- 
ulatory defects performed significantly better on a 
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set of 5 trials on the Wechsler digit symbol subtest 
than children with severe functional articulatory dis. 
orders.—M. F. Palmer. 

6809. Wallen, Vincent. (3201st USAF Hosp, 
Eglin AFB, Fla.) A stutterer with a low IQ. 7. 
speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 89.— Case report on a 
stutterer of relatively low intelligence, unwillingness 
to verbalize, and lack of motivation for therapy, em- 
phasizing that stuttering is not found alone in persons 
of normal or above-normal intelligence.—M, F, 
Palmer. 


6810. Weaver, Carl H., Furbee, Catherine, & 
Everhart, Rodney W. (Central Michigan U.) Pa- 
ternal occupational class and articulatory defects 
in children. J, speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 171-175.— 
For 594 children classified according to the United 
States Census Scale and the Minnesota Scale for 
Paternal Occupations, paternal occupational status is 
significantly related to early speech maturation, More 
children without articulatory defects come from homes 
in upper occupational groups. Only the 2 lowest oc- 
cupational classes affect significantly the number of 
articulatory defects.—M. F. Palmer. 


6811. Wilson, Lillian F., Doehring, Donald, & 
Hirsh, Ira J. (Houston Public Schools, Tex.) Au- 
ditory discrimination learning by aphasic and non- 
aphasic children. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 130- 
137,—14 sensory aphasic children were compared with 
14 nonaphasic children on tasks of associating 4 au- 
ditory stimuli with 4 visually presented alphabet 
letters, Auditory stimuli consisted of long tone, short 
tone, long noise, and short noise. Over 50% of the 
aphasic children learned the task in about the same 
number of trails as nonaphasics. The others failed 
completely. Difference was unrelated to age, IQ, or 
amount of hearing loss. Possibly poor performance 
was the result of special difficulty in learning to asso- 
ciate 4 visual stimuli with 4 auditory stimuli—M. 
Palmer. 


6812. Wood, Nancy E. (Western Reserve i 
Language disorders: An educational problem. 20 
ucation, 1959, 79, 399—403.— Educational prote 
often are revealed by psychometric tests to be He 
guage problems, whether in inner speech, тее Я 
language, or expressive language. Research fin ШЕ, 
are summarized for disturbances of peripheral ап 
central character.—S. М. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 5517, 6535, 6571, 6644, 6892) 
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6813. Badgeley, Elizabeth W. (Columbia B. 
Some indications of muscular armoring ose 
six-year-old retarded children. J. genet. Psy! osed 
1961, 98, 127-131.—A study was made of 2 diagnose 
retarded children, a boy and a girl, with IQ's from а 
50 and 70 on the Binet. They were cho sses at 
random sampling of 30 retarded children in с S d 
Teacher's College, Columbia University. ible severe 
medical and social histories suggested possi in non- 
emotional problems overlying or complic? BSAA е 
specific, organic “brain-damage.” ЗОБ osture 
for 6 weeks through а l-way mirror note ation, 
and movement coordinated with speech, socia! ilhelm 
emotional states, and character structure. ic, mus- 
Reich describes as muscular armoring chron d 
cular hypertensions which dull and distort P' 
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and “inhibit every kind of excitation of pleasure, 
hatred, and anxiety alike.” Muscular tensions and 
characteristic behaviors were observed in both chil- 
dren, Observations might be developed as diagnostic 
tools where retardation stemming from emotional 
blocking calls for psychotherapeutic approaches.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

6814. Bailey, R. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) New 
lamps for old. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 713—717.— 
A history of the legislative attitudes toward mental 
deficiency since the Act of 1913 defined levels and 
areas suggests that Scotland may be better off than 
England in management of the social and economic 
aspects of the problem and that the 1959 recommenda- 
tions to Parliament may have noticeable effects,— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

6815. Lipman, R. S. (Edward R. Johnstone 
Training & Research Center, Bordentown, N. J.) 
Children’s manifest anxiety in retardates and ap- 
proximately equal M.A. normals. Amer. J. meni. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 1027-1028.—No difference in mean 
CMA scale scores was found between retardates from 
2 institutions, one with a custodial and rehabilitative 
and the other with just a rehabilitative program. 
Anxiety, as defined by CMA scale, cannot account 
for performance differences between retardates and 
roughly equal MA normal males for whom other 
studies have reported results. “Anxiety may be a 
factor in certain female comparisons although, typ- 
ically, performance differences between high and low 
MAS subjects become significant mainly when Ss are 
selected from the extremes of the anxiety distribu- 
Ноп.”—/. M. Staudt-Sexton. 

6816. Moss, James W., Moss, Margaret, & 
Tizard, Jack. (U. Illinois)  Electrodermal re- 
sponse audiometry with mentally defective chil- 
dren. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 41-47.—24 insti- 
tutionalized mentally defective Ss ranging in age from 
5yr,4 mo. to 15 yr., 2 mo. with a median IQ of 37 
were studied once with a mild electric skin stimulus 
and once with a bright light as unconditioned stim- 
ulus. The EDR records were rated good, fair, or 
poor. Only 13 of the total 48 records were rated as 
good or fair. EDR audiometry with mentally defec- 
tive children is of limited utility —M. F. Palmer. 

6817, Ohwaki, Yoshikazu; Ohwaki, Mieko; 
Hariu, Tohru, & Hayasaka, Kazuko. (Tohoku U., 
Japan) Seishin haku-jyakuji-yo oyobi teiseishin 
nenreiji-yo rippotai kumiawase test sakusei no 
kokoromi. [An attempt at constructing a block- 
design test for the feebleminded and young child.] 
Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 2, 111— 18.—In Exp. 
I, 22 Ss from 2.2 to 6.10 were tested on 38 designs. 
Based on the number of successful designs and the 
time required, 19 designs were selected for Exp. 

Spearman's rank order correlation between the 
number of designs succeeded and MA measured with 
Suzuki-Binet Scale was .80 with 48 Ss. Observa- 
tion and analysis of young Ss indicated that this test 
requires perceptual differentiation of each surface of 
the block from the global perception of the block as 
a whole and abstraction of the color of the design and 
the block. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

А 6818. Silverstein, A. B., & Fisher, G. М. (Pacific 

tate Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) An evaluation ‘of two 
short forms of the Stanford-Binet, Form L-M, for 
Use with mentally retarded adults. Amer. J. ment. 
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Defic., 1961, 65, 486-488,—160 retarded adult patients 
were given the Stanford-Binet, Form L-M. Their 
test records were scored to give IQs on the Wright 
and Terman-Merrill short forms as well as on the full 
scale. The following results were obtained: (a) the 
differences between the mean IQ on the full scale and 
the mean IQs on the 2 short forms were less than one 
point but highly significant, (b) estimates of IQs on 
the full scale from IQs on the short forms were ac- 
curate within 1 point in from % to % of the cases, 
(c) the Wright short form required the administra- 
tion of approximately 80% and the Terman-Merrill 
short form approximately 60% of the items adminis- 
tered on the full scale, and (4) the effect on reliability 
of using the short forms was estimated to be very 
slight. These results suggest that the use of either 
of the short forms with mentally retarded adults is 
justified where time is essential.—/. 5. Sexton. 

6819, Weinschenk, C.  (Ortenbergstr. 8, Mar- 
burg/Lahn, Germany) Uber die Struktur des 
erworbenen Schwachsinns. [On the structure of 
acquired feeble-mindedness. ] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 
624-644.—When feeble-mindedness is acquired, orig- 
inally normal intellectual capacity gives way to dis- 
eased changes. The various processes and defective 
functions that can be observed in such cases are dis- 
cussed. (33 ref, English & French summaries )— 
H. J. Priester. 

(See also Abstracts 5781, 5793, 5977, 6174, 6407, 

6536, 6809, 6885) 
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6820. Barnett, С. D., Ellis, N., & Pryer, Margaret 
W. (State Colony & Training School, Pineville, La.) 
Learning in familial and brain-injured defectives. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 894-901.—"From six 
previously conducted learning studies (oddity prob- 
lem, object-quality discrimination, mirror drawing, 
rotary pursuit, maze learning, and serial verbal learn- 
ing) the S list was re-evaluated in order to determine 
how many Ss could be diagnosed as brain-injured or 
familial. From this list, $s were selected for a sev- 
enth investigation (Yerkes double alternation), Al- 
though organic cases with gross physical signs were 
excluded and MA differences between the groups 
taken into account, significant differences (p <.05) 
їп favor of {һе familials were found on two of the 
tasks (serial verbal learning and Yerkes). An at- 
tempt to reconcile some of the disparate findings of 
earlier studies is presented, along with a survey 0 
representative literature on the topic.”—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton. 

6821. Barnett, C. D., Ellis, N. R., & Pryer, M. W. 
Absence of noise effects in the simple operant be- 
havior of defectives. Percept, mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 
167-170.—“Twenty defective Ss, divided into a high 
and a low MA group, performed an operant task 
under conditions of noise vs. no noise. Although the 
high MA Ss gave a significantly greater response 
rate than the low group, neither group was а tected 
by the change in auditory stimulation. A non-signifi- 
cant trend was noted for the performance of the high 
MA group to be decreased by the noise, while that of * 
the low MA group tended to be enhanced. The sim- 
ilarity between the present findings and those of 
earlier studies employing normal Ss was pointed out." 


—C. H. Ammons. 
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6822. Barnett, Charles D. (Austin State School, 
Tex.) Toward a realistic approach to the chang- 
ing IQ. Train. sch. Bull., 1961, 57, 107-117.—The 
heredity-environment question in respect of intelli- 
gence is reviewed historically along with a review of 
the mental test movement. The evaluation of a 
change in test score is treated. The author feels that 
appropriate emphasis should be placed on the assets 
and liabilities of mentally retarded children. Such 
children should be viewed in terms of their behavior 
and not in terms of test scores.—V. Staudt-Sexton. 


6823. Behn, S. (U. Bonn, Germany) Die Urteils- 
kraft der Minderbegabten. [Judgment of the in- 
ferior gifted.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 422-432.— 
Inferior gifted are good observers in a narrow sphere; 
they observe each detail concerning persons that can 
possibly threaten or help them. Among their critical 
or praising value judgments, discerning character- 
istics can sometimes be found—especially surprising 
when works of art are being judged. (English & 
French summaries)—H. J. Priester. 


6824. Benton, Arthur L., & Spreen, Ottried. 
(Iowa City, Ia.) Visual memory test: The simula- 
tion of mental incompetence. Arch, gen. Psychiat., 
1961, 4, 79-83.—70 normal Ss were given the visual 
retention test with instructions to imagine they suf- 
fered from head-injuries due to an automobile accident 
and to respond correspondingly. The test consists of 
10 designs of geometrical figures which are exposed 
for 5” or 10” each and to be drawn from memory. 
Compared with 48 brain-damaged control Ss the 
“simulators” drew less correct reproductions, showed 
significantly more distortions; but less omissions, size 
errors, and perseveration.—L. W. Brandt. 


6825. Blatt, B. (Southern Connecticut State 
Coll) Some persistently recurring assumptions 
concerning the mentally subnormal. Train, sch. 
Bull., 1960, 57, 48-59— Many assumptions are un- 
substantiated, are reinforced with prejudice, and 
flourish in an atmosphere of rigid and stereotyped 
thinking.—V. M. S. Sexton, 


6826. Carp, E. A. D. E. The world conception 
of the mentally deficient human being. J. existent. 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 121-126.—With the existential ap- 
proach to psychiatry the mentally deficient human 
being has a chance of being understood against the 
background of his world conception and helped to live 
a fuller life.—C. T. Morgan. 


6827. Dexter, L. A. (536 Pleasant St., Belmont, 
Mass.) Research on problems of mental subnor- 
mality. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 835-838. — 
Mental retardation may, in large measure, be a social 
role acquired as a result of experience by high-grade 
retardates who have been assigned certain statuses as 
а result of manifest psychobiological characteristics. 
It is suggested that the major characteristics of the 
role may have little necessary relationship to the psy- 
chobiological base—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6828. Dingman, Н. F., & Tarjan, С. (Pacific 
State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Mental retardation 
and the normal distribution curve. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 991-994.—“The true number of men- 
tally retarded can only be estimated in the crudest 
fashion. It is likely that this population segment is 
composed of at least two subgroups. One represents 
the lower end of the normal distribution curve of 
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intelligence, and the other is composed of the ‘excess! 
instances with a separate frequency distribution, The 
latter curve is cut sharply at IQ 0, probably because 
this degree of retardation is incompatible with life” 
V. M. Staudt-Sexton, 


6829. Dunn, L. M., & Hottel, John V. (George 
Peabody Coll. Teachers) Peabody Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test performance of trainable mentally re- 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 
448-452.—An investigation of the PPVT’s reliability 
and validity was undertaken involving 220 trainable 
children in special day classes in Tennessee, The 
teachers obtained PPV'T scores for both forms of the 
test. These were compared with R S-B mental age 
scores and with teacher's ratings of the reading and 
writing achievement of their children. The order in 
which the items were presented to the children was 
also compared with the order of observed difficulty of 
the items for trainable children. The PPVT ex- 
hibited high alternate form reliability, and the ob- 
served order of difficulty for trainable children was 
essentially the same as for the population on which 
the test was standardized. The predictive validity for 
the PPVT was less than that for the R S-B in terms 
of language arts achievement in reading and writing. 
However, the crudeness of the rating scale for lan- 
guage arts achievement and the meager accomplish- 
ments of the subjects render broad generalizations 
suspect.—V. Staudt-Sexton. 


6830. Fisher, G. M., Shotwell, Anna M., & York, 
Dorothy H. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) 
Comparability of the Ammons Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test with the WAIS in the assessment 
of intelligence of mental retardates. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 995-999.—“This study compared the 
Ammons FRPVT with the WAIS in the assem 
of intelligence of undifferentiated and familial mental 
retardates of an age comparable to the standardization 
population, 18-34 years (Group I) and an ш 
group, 35-50 years (Group II). . . . The means an 
variances of WAIS IQ and FRPVT IQ were b 
parable for Group I, but the means and variances E 
FRPVT IQs for Group II were significantly large 
than the means and variances of WAIS quotients. E 
was suggested that although the FRPVT may 
adequate for identifying mental defectives, Nn 
underestimate the intellectual level of those indivi e 
over 35 years of age because of the memory factor 
vocabulary.” —V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6831. Forssman, Н. (U. Göteborg, Sd 
Mental deficiency and pseudoglioma, a syndro nl. 
inherited as an X-linked recessive. Amer. J. ЖОШ 
Defic, 1960, 64, 984-987.—“The occurrence of $i 
hereditary defect in two brothers and their b 
described. There is reason to believe that a mate de- 
uncle of the last-mentioned patient had the same 


t 
fect. The family tree points strongly to the d 
being due to the operation of a recessiv mes 


gene. The defect includes a complex eye С 
diagnosed each time as pseudoglioma by ората: 
experts, and mental deficiency present from sangeet 
and apparently of a progressive nature. ee Fe 
of the three patients, a 4-year-old, is fairly E to 
has a social age of 1 year and 9 months accor e less 
Vineland. The 12-year-old patient has become i 
active recently and has a social age of 1 year ked 
months. The 22-year-old patient has shown а 
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deterioration in mental capacity and now has a social 
age of less than 1 year.” —V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6832. Garfield, S. L., & Affleck, D. С. (U. Ne- 
braska Coll. Medicine) A study of individuals com- 
mitted to a state home for the retarded who were 
later released as not mentally defective. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 907-915.—Commitment factors 
and psychological test results, as well as factors lead- 
ing to discharge, were examined for 14 males and 10 
females. The data lend support for the need to eval- 
uate the effect of emotional and environmental factors 
on tests of intelligence. Periodic reappraisals of in- 
stitutionalized individuals in the higher ranges of the 
oed retarded appear justified—V. M. Staudt- 

exton. 


6833. Griffith, Ann Н. (Edward R. Johnstone 
Training & Research Center, Bordentown, N. J.) 
The effects of retention interval, exposure-time 
and IQ on recognition in a mentally retarded 
group. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 1000-1003.— 
“A positive relation was found between IQ and recog- 
nition and between exposure-time and recognition, 
The relation between IQ and recognition, however, 
was independent of the effects of exposure-time. Re- 
tention interval appeared to have no effect on recog- 
nition.” —V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6834. Gynther, M. D., & Mayer, Anne D. (South 
Carolina State Hosp., Columbia) The prediction of 
mental deficiency by means of the Kent-EGY. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 988-990.—The Kent 
EGY (Scale D) and the WAIS were given to 26 
male and 21 female white hospitalized psychiatric 
patients who were selected to represent the cases 
referred to psychology with a question of mental de- 
ficiency. All diagnostic groups and ages were in- 
cluded. The Kent detected defective cases with 46%, 
nondefective cases with 95%, and all cases with 66% 
accuracy. The previous finding that Kent scores 
overestimate Wechsler IQs was not supported by our 
results. The Kent EGY appears to be a very affective 
means of selecting nondefectives, but no confidence 
Should be placed in the prediction of mental deficiency 
by this test.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6835. Hallenbeck, Phyllis N.  (Flowerledge 
School, Geneva, O.) A survey of recent research 
in mongolism. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 827- 
834.—A review of recent studies on mongolism is 
presented, Possibilities for future research are sug- 
gested. (51 ref.) —V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


‚6836. Heber, R. (American Ass. Mental Defi- 
ciency Technical Project, Columbus, O.) Modifica- 
tions in the manual on terminology and classifica- 
tion in mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1961, 65, 499—500.— This article presents the modifica- 
tions in the Manual on Terminology and Classification 
in Mental Retardation which were approved at the 
May 1960 meetings of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. They cover definition, medical 
classification, measured intelligence, adaptive behav- 
ior, and supplementary behavioral classification —V. 

taudt-Sexton, 


6837. Jones, R. L., Gross, F. P., & Van Why, 
. _A longitudinal study of reading achieve- 
ment in a group of adolescent institutionalized 
mentally retarded children. Train. sch. Bull., 1960, 
57, 41-47 —Retarded females achieved a consistently 
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higher reading score at each age level than their male 
counterparts. Reading growth for both sexes in- 
creased rather consistently at each year level investi- 
gated; this amount of growth was not statistically 
significant, however. Although overall “reading 
growth” is small from year to year, the school ad- 
ministration feels that the institutional reading pro- 
gram is justified insofar as it furnishes additional 
experiential background essential to vital environ- 
mental adjustment—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 

6838. Kumae, T., & Inoue, A. (U. Hiroshima, 
Japan) An operational determination of the 
meaning of indeterminate number words with 
feeble-minded children. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 365- 
369.—37 feeble-minded children were tested with an 
operational method for the measurement of the mean- 
ing of indeterminate number words. It was found 
that they could be classified into 3 groups according 
to their scores for “very many of" and “many of.” 
At the same time it was suggested that the language 
of the feeble-minded could not necessarily be char- 
acterized as the retardation of development.—Author 
abstract. 

6839. Malpass, L. F. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Motor proficiency in institutionalized and non- 
institutionalized retarded children and normal chil- 
dren. Amer, J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 1012-1015.— 
“Motor proficiency scores, as measured by the Lincoln 
revision of the Oseretsky Motor Development Scale 
[OMDS], did not differentiate groups of institutional 
and EMH retarded boys and girls from each other, 
but highly significant differences occurred when re- 
tardates were compared with normals. Partial r's, 
holding C.A. constant, ranged from .266 to .755 when 
the OMDS and IQ scores of retardates were com- 
pared, but r’s between these variables clustered around 
zero for normal children. . . . although OMDS scores 
differentiate retardates from normals at a very high 
level of confidence, relationships between motor pro- 
ficiency and intelligence can be predicted for mentally 
retarded but not for normal children,”—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton. 

6840. Martin, W. E., & Blum, A. (Purdue 0.) 
Intertest generalization and learning in mentally 
normal and subnormal children. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 28-32.—The present study under- 
took a comparative analysis of intertest generalization 
and learning in mentally normal and subnormal chil- 
dren in an attempt to determine the extent and nature 
of learning deficit, if апу, of the mentally retarded 
child. Mentally normal children and familial-type 
mentally subnormal children of comparable mental age 
did not differ in intertest generalization or learning 
on either task employed. The performance of mon- 
goloids, in contrast, was quite dissimilar, both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively.—J. M. Havlena. 


6841. Metzger, R. (Dixon State School, Ш.) 
Probability learning in children and aments. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 869-874.—“Six groups of 30 
Ss each were run for 451 trials in a Humphreys type 
light guessing experiment in which Ss were required 
to predict which of two lights would appear next, 
The major stimulus light appeared 70 per cent of the 
time and the minor 30 per cent. The Ss were classi- 
fied into three main groups: familial and non-familial 
mentally retarded Ss and normal school children. 
Each of these groups was further divided into two 
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M.A. ranges of 5.0-7.5 and 8.0-11.6 years. The aver- 
age percentage of response to the dominant stimulus 
on the last 150 trials for each of the six groups was 
between 65 per cent and 70 per cent. This is in 
accord with Estes’ probability matching law. How- 
ever, in terms of the distribution of responses the 
majority of the Ss of the present study failed to con- 
form to Estes’ prediction. Analysis of response data 
in terms of stereotype showed significantly more ster- 
eotype for the mentally deficient Ss than for normals, 
significantly less stereotype for the high M.A. range 
than for the low М.А. range, and no significant dif- 
ferences for the groups differentiated on the basis of 
etiology of the mental deficiency.”—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton. 


6842. Neville, Donald. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) A comparison of the WISC patterns 
of male retarded and non-retarded readers. J. 
educ. Res., 1961, 54, 195-197.—Matched in total IQ, 
sex, and grade level, a group of 35 pairs of retarded 
and nonretarded readers was given the WISC. Re- 
tarded readers scored significantly low in information, 
arithmetic, and digit span. They scored significantly 
high in picture arrangement and block design. Their 
low scores seemed to be related to scholastic types of 
tasks and limited ability to concentrate. The high 
Scores were somewhat removed from formal types of 
learning.—F. Goldsmith. 


6843. Peck, J. R., & Stephens, W. B. A study of 
the relationship between the attitudes and behav- 
ior of parents and that of their mentally defective 
child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 839-844.—10 
mentally defective adolescent boys and girls and their 
parents participated in the study. The form outlined 
could be a framework for case studies formulated by 
persons not trained in clinical diagnosis and would be 
of great value in plannin counseling, therapy, and 
education.—7. M. Staudt-Sexton, 


6844. Pryer, R. S. (State Colony & Training 
School, Pineville, La.) Retroactive inhibition in 
normals and defectives as a function of temporal 
position of the interpolated task. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 1004—1011.—The temporal position of 
an interpolated task (IT) and intellectual level were 
varied to determine the effect of each variable upon 
retroactive inhibition (RI) and the nature of their 
interaction. 2 groups of 75 Ss each (normals and 
defectives) were trained to anticipate a list of 10 
familiar nouns to the point of 1 errorless trial. Within 
each intelligence level Ss were matched for learning 
ability and assigned equally to 5 experimental condi- 
tions. The introduction of IT between original learn- 
ing (OL) and a later measure of retention produced 
а decrement in retention for all groups. Varying 
temporal positions of IT within a 2-hour period after 
OL did not differentially affect RI. Differences in 
amount of RI between normals and defectives were 
found to be partially a function of an acquisition 
variable rather than RI per se. Interaction of intelli- 
gence level and temporal position was not significant. 
Verbal learning ability was found to be highly related 
to test intelligence (r = —.64). Typical serial posi- 
tion effects for normals and defectives were found for 
original and interpolated learning —V’. M. Staudt- 
Sexton, 


6845. Semmel, M. I. (State U. New York Coll. 
Education, Buffalo) Comparison of teacher ratings 
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of brain-injured and mongoloid severely retarded 
(trainable) children attending community day- 
school classes. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 963- 
971.—Differences in ratings of the functioning of 59 
matched mongoloid and brain injured trainable re- 
tarded children in community day-school classes by 
17 trained teachers in the areas of self-help, social, 
motor academic, and vocational skills showed: (a) no 
difference between mean area ratings and total be- 
havior ratings for the respective groups; (b) the 
brain-injured’s distribution of motor ratings showed 
a wider range of scores; (c) for both groups the 
distribution of total behavior ratings was significantly 
related to IO, CA, and MA. Sex showed no relation- 
ship to total ratings for the brain injured or the 
mongoloid. MA showed the greatest relationship to 
teachers’ total ratings for both groups. For the brain- 
injured, IQ and СА were equally related to teachers’ 
ratings, while for the mongoloids CA had a greater 
relationship to the total ratings—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton. 

6846. Warren, Sue A., & Collier, Н. L. (Oregon 
Fairview Home, Salem) Suitability of the Colum- 
bia Mental Maturity Scale for mentally retarded 
institutionalized females. Amer. J. ment. Defic, 
1960, 64, 916-920.—"The IQ's on the 1959 CMMS 
and on the Goodenough test were compared to the 
Wechsler IQ's on 49 mentally retarded, institutional- 
ized female patients between the chronological ages of 
9 and 30 years. In general, the CMMS IQ obtained 
approached the Wechsler IQ more nearly than did 
the Goodenough IQ. For those Ss over the age of 
12 years, the CMMS IQ appears to approach the 
Wechsler IQ fairly well provided a divisor of 144 
months (С.А. 12) is used to compute IQ. Wechsler- 
CMMS (C.A. 12) correlation was .68 and Wed 
Goodenough correlation was .43. The results sugges 
that the CMMS in the 1959 revision is applicable ie 
obtaining the IQ of institutionalized female e М 
retarded Ss within the chronological age range 0 
through 30.”—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. i 

6847. Wolfensberger, W. (George Peabody c 
Teachers) Differential rewards as motivating i 
tors in mental deficiency research. Amer. J. n Ї 
Defic., 1960, 64, 902-906.—"Reward and punishment 
in both direct, concrete and indirect, token forms wa Я 
compared аз to their efficacy in motivating bs 
in high-grade mental defectives. The four groups 
not differ from a control group in their N. 
reaction time task. Performance decline, in spi е 
reward ог punishment, occurred іп all groups, рег bors 
because the situation lost its novelty and becam vd 
ing. It was felt that verbal, interpersonal rein y EU 
ment should be investigated as perhaps bein n 
efficacious than material reward.”—V. M. 
Sexton. 


Education & Treatment 


6848. Bindman, A. J. & Klebanoff, L. В. (Ми 
achusetts Dept. Mental Health, Boston) NT ild 
gramming for the mentally retarded ERE › 
in Massachusetts. Amer. J. ment. Defic., ssures 
875-880.— This is an attempt to show how E Jt needs 
from parents of retarded children, as well as ite d in a 
on the part of professional workers, dae х school 

ge іп a program for the mentally геїаг opera 
child in Massachusetts. Problems of agency fessional 
tion, clearance with community and pro 
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groups, professional definition, and the need for a 
flexible approach are discussed—V. М. Staudt- 
Sexton. 

6849. Brandon, M. W. G. (Fountain Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) A survey of 200 women discharged 
from a mental deficiency hospital. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 355-370.—Average age at certification of 
the women who were 70% of admissions having IQs 
above 50 was 22 and age at discharge was 35; 25% 
had been certified because of an illegitimate child, 
% are living independently ; % need help from social- 
workers—of these last those originally described as 
immoral, dishonest or bad-tempered seem to need help 
least, while those described as inhibited, hysterical, or 
with psychotic features need help most—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6850. Burns, Р. (U. Kansas) An experience 
unit on occupational training for educable men- 
tally retarded students. Train. sch. Bull., 1961, 57, 
129-133.—The experience unit appears to hold con- 
siderable promise for the education of educable men- 
tally retarded students. The ideas involved are not 
new, but they do need amplification and application. 
A general guide is presented for the teacher to use in 
planning an experience unit—V. Staudt-Sexton. 


. 6851. Caldwell, Bettye M., & Guze, S. B. (Wash- 
ington U. School Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) А study 
of the adjustment of parents and siblings of insti- 
tutionalized and noninstitutionalized retarded chil- 
dren. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 845-861.—Is 
it better for retarded children to live at home or ina 
residential care program? Almost without exception 
the ideas of the siblings mirrored the family decision. 
The type of living arrangement made for a retarded 
child is not crucial for the adjustment of either the 
mother or the siblings. Neither of the opposing points 
of view about whether it is best to keep a retarded 
child at home with the family or to institutionalize 
him finds support—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6852. Clark, D. F. (Leicester Area Psychological 
Service, England) Visual feedback in the social 
learning of the subnormal. J. ment. Subnorm., 1960, 
6, 30-39.—“A technique is described for assessing the 
effects of knowledge of results shown visually, on the 
quality and accuracy of social discrimination among 
mentally subnormal adolescent boys. This technique 
has had both clinically and statistically significant re- 
sults in the population to which it is being applied."— 
C. T. Morgan. 


6853, Ladas, Philip G. (State Dept. Education, 
Sacramento, Calif.) Work sample learning rates of 
the mentally retarded trainees as indicators of pro- 
duction in a work-training center. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 39, 396-402—Prediction of productivity of 
mentally retarded trainees was not independent of 
individual factors.—S. Kavruck. 


6854. Macmillan, M. B. (Travancore Clinic, 
Flemington, Victoria, Australia) Pavlovian prin- 
ciples in the treatment of an unresponsive, seem- 
ingly retarded, pre-school child. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1961, 65, 440-447.—A case of an unresponsive, 
seemingly mentally retarded preschool child is de- 
scribed. The hypothesis is advanced that his unre- 
Sponsiveness was the expression of a negatively in- 
düced, cortical inhibitory state, due to the unlimited 
nature of the “cautionary” component of the sub- 
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cortically located passive defensive reflex. A ther- 
apeutic program was arranged to provide the child 
with more stimulation. This resulted in the disap- 
pearance of the presenting problem and created the 
conditions for normal development—V. Staudt- 
Sexton. 

6855. Miller, D. R., Fisher, G .M., & Dingman, 
Н. F. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomono, Calif.) A 
note on differential utility of WAIS verbal and 
performance IQ's. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 
482-485.—Verbal IQ on the Wechsler Adults Intelli- 
gence Scale is a significant predictor of the release 
rate for male patients at a state institution for the 
mentally retarded. Neither Verbal nor Performance 
IQ provides for differential prediction for females. 
The different weights for VIQ and PIQ for males do 
not reflect the emphasis of the literature on the im- 
portance of the PIQ in the life of the mentally re- 
tarded. While the subsamples are small, further work 
must be done on the use of VIQ and PIQ in various 
practical situations, and less emphasis should be given 
to the mean difference and variability of each score.— 
V. Staudt-Sexton. 

6856. Myers, R. K. (Beaver County Public 
Schools, Pa.) Teachers’ judgments of social suc- 
cess and sociometric scores. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1961, 65, 462-466.—This study was undertaken to 
investigate the accuracy with which teachers of men- 
tally handicapped children can predict the sociometric 
status of their students. The influence of the teachers’ 
sex and the sex of the pupils on the accuracy of the 
judgments was also explored. А simplified socio- 
metric technique was administered to 68 older ed- 
ucable mentally retarded children, and judgments of 
social status were obtained for each student from the 
5 special education teachers involved in the study. 
These teachers judged the sociometric status of their 
mentally handicapped students about as accurately as 
teachers in the regular grades previously reported in 
the literature. Neither the sex of the teacher nor the 
sex of the student made significant differences in the 
accuracy of the judgment. Hence, the teachers made 
many incorrect judgments concerning the social status 
of their pupils—V. Staudt-Sexton. 

6857. Pienaar, A. J. (U. Pretoria, Union South 
Africa) 'N sosiaal-psigologiese ontleding van 'п 
hoérskool met behulp van die sosiogram. [A so- 
ciopsychological analysis of an adaptation class in a 
secondary school, with the aid of the sociogram.] 
Opvoedkundige Stud., No. 28.—A group of dull nor- 
mals showed improvement as contrasted with a group 
of controls in tests of achievement and personality and 
in social adjustment following a program of group 
therapy. (English summary)—C. T. Morgan. 

6858. Rigrodsky, S., & Holowinsky, I. (Training 
School, Vineland, N. J.) Case studies: A descrip- 
tion of the development of two mentally retarded 
individuals following treatment and training. 
Train. sch. Bull., 1961, 57, 118-128.—2 cases of de- 
layed and retarded development are presented as ex- 
amples of the successful utilization of the multidis- 
ciplinary approach to the training and treatment of 
the mentally retarded individual.—V. Staudt-Sexton. 

6859. Schonell, F. J., & Rorke, Meg. А second 
survey of the effects of a subnormal child on the 
family unit. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 862-868. 
—The following changes were observed within 50 
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families after their subnormal children had attended 
a special training center for 6 months or more: (a) 
whereas only 5895 of parents were favorably im- 
pressed when they first visited the center, this has now 
risen to 9695; (b) 82% claimed it was particularly 
helpful to meet and talk with other parents; (c) 4 out 
of every 5 mothers consider that they now have a 
better understanding of their own problems and of the 
difficulties which face other parents of subnormal chil- 
dren; (d) in 7896 of the cases mothers have noticed 
that their husbands are less embarrassed about the 
handicapped child and that there is less tension in the 
family; (e) improved social behavior of the children 
was observed.—7. M. Staudi-Sexton. 

6860. Yates, Mary L., & Lederer, Ruth. (Bureau 
Maternal Child Health, D. C.) Small, short-term 
group meetings with parents of children with 
mongolism. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 467-472. 
—A report is given of purpose, goals, and form of 
meetings; pattern of the initial meetings; the pattern 
during a series of 3 meetings; and an evaluation, The 
authors feel that this type of program can be effective 
as a regular part of a clinic program. They think of 
it only as an intermediary step in the process of ad- 
justment.—V. Staudt-Sexton, 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


6861. Mowbray, R. M. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
The concept of the psychopath. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 537-542.— Psychopath is а moralist’s and not a 
clinician’s diagnosis. The only word ever used to 
describe the psychopath’s behavior which is at all 
medical is “patients.” We are at the stage, in the 
psychological understanding of such behavior, that 
Itard was in understanding mental deficiency.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6862. Müller, R. (Moorende 16, Hamburg, Ger- 
many) Negative Anpassungsverläufe bei schwer- 
erziehbaren Schulkindern in Sonderklassen. [Neg- 
ative adjustment of problem children attending special 
school classes.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 544-560.— 
The negative adjustment and fruitless educational 
efforts in the case of 7 maladjusted children are 
reported. The cause of maladjustment was pre- 
dominantly personality structure. A short phase of 
adjustment was followed by a phase of agitation, 
aggression, and expansion which in turn was followed 
by a breakdown phase, dysphoria, and resignation, 
The “adjustment model” of Н. von Bracken turned 
out to be a valuable help in finding a scientific founda- 
tion for the problem, (25 ref., English & French 
summaries)—H. J. Priester, 


(See also Abstract 6561) 


Alcoholism 


6863. Fitzhugh, Loren C., Fitzhugh, Kathleen 
B., & Reitan, Ralph M. (New Castle State Hosp., 
Ind.) Adaptive abilities and intellectual function- 
ing in hospitalized alcoholics, Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 414-423.—Performance on tests 
from the Halstead and Wechsler batteries is somewhat 
more like that of brain-damaged than of nonbrain- 
damaged comparable patients —W. L. Wilkins. 

6864. Kragh, Ulf. (Inst. Military Psychology, 
Stockholm, Sweden) Pathogenesis in dipsomania : 
An illustration of the actual-genetic model of per- 
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ception-personality: III. The retest series. The 
pathogenic transformations. Repression and re. 
gression. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960 
35, 480-497.—'"'Compression" of the 15+ test series 
and “reversal” of the sequence of contents were en- 
countered upon retesting of 3 “precognitive series” 
after a lapse of several months. The “sequential pre- 
cognitive pattern is assumed to become reactivated in 
the patient at any dipsomanic episode.”—R, Kael. 
bling. 

6865. Lee, J. P. Alcoholics Anonymous as a 
community resource. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5, 20-26.— 
Describes the purpose, organization and work of 
Alcoholics Anonymous.—G. Elias. 

6866. Maller, Octave; Mihailesco, N., Paraski- 
vesco, E, & Elias, S. (12, Rehov Frug, Tel Aviv, 
Israel) Les modifications cérébrales dans Palco. ' 
olisme chronique. [Cerebral alterations in chronic 
alcoholism.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 18-26.—Air 
encephalographic findings are correlated with neuro- 
logical and psychiatric sympotomatology in 37 chronic 
alcoholic patients ranging in age from 22 years to $5 
years and with alcoholic histories from 4 to 30 years, 
All patients showed encephalographic abnormalities, 
among which ventricular asymetries, extensive inter- 
nal hydrocephalus and marked cortical atrophy pre- 
dominated. These appear to be associated with clin- 
ical pictures of impulsive and aggressive behavior, 
territying dreams, hallucinations and illusions, trem- 
ors and diencephalic symptoms. Various inter-rela- 
tionships are discussed. (English & German sum- 
maries)—M. L. Simmel. { 

6867. Mećíř, J. Alkoholabusus bei Jugendlichen. 
[Juvenile alcoholism.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 
27, 108-112.—Of 100 Ss 35% had personality defects 
in the psychiatric sense, 60% had an unfavorable 
educational environment, and exogenous factors 
played some part in 91%.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6868. Miller, Ernest C., Dvorak, B. Anthony, & 
Turner, Don W. (Tulane U. School Medias 
method of creating aversion to alcohol by 16 е 
conditioning in a group setting. Quart, J. : 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 424-431.—Adaptation of the o 
Sion treatment to allow simultaneous conditioning us 
4 Ss at a time is described with favorable outcom 
for 20 patients—W. L. Wilkins. dE 

6869. Mulford, Harold A., & Miller, Рола 
(State U. Iowa) Drinking in Iowa: V. Du 
and alcoholic drinking. Quart. J. Stud. 4 p 
1960, 21, 483-499.—The Scale of Preoccupation Yen 
Alcohol and the Scale of Definitions of Alcohol Вер 
to define the meanings of alcoholism within а 6 
where drinking is for personal effects, it will te 
be heavy drinking —W. L. Wilkins. No 

68/0. O'Brien, Cyril С. (Marquette U.) Ae 
tidisciplinary approach to the diagnosis an айу. 
apy of the nonrehabilitated alcoholic perane per- 
J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 377—381.—The ас physio- 
sonality should be analyzed in terms of bn b 
logical and psychological compulsiveness. СОВО, 
of personality correctely diagnosed as а 690585 
whether rehabilitated or nonrehabilitated, Diy the 
the former characteristic, though not neces d 
latter. A common element of the nonrela onal- 
alcoholic personality is a frequent resort ре under- 
ization. Ап initial theoretical approach to ented 
standing of the nonrehabilitated type is pres 
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a setting embodying biochemical, endocrinological, 
and physiological concomitants. A reasoned exposi- 
tion outlines the need for specialists from a diversity 
of disciplines to deal effectively with the nonrehabil- 
itated, alcoholic personality—Author abstract. 


6871. Plumeau, F., Machover, S., & Puzzo, F. 
(Downstate Medical Center, State U. New York) 
Wechsler-Bellevue performances of remitted and 
unremitted alcoholics, and their normal controls. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 240-242.—Unremitted 
alcoholics scored lower on the Arithmetic subtest. 
Scatter indices were higher in the experimental group, 
suggesting intellectual unevenness in the alcoholic.— 
A. A. Kramish. 


6872. Seeley, John R. (Alcoholism Research 
. Found., Toronto, Canada) Alcoholism prevalence: 

An alternative estimation method. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 500-505.—A note on the validity of 
estimating a socially important behavioral disorder's 
extent.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6873. Seiden, Richard H. Oe Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago, Ill.) The use of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous members in research on alcoholism. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 506-509.—Members of 
Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) differ on Bender- 
Gestalt performance from non-AA patients hospital- 
ized for acute alcoholic states: AA members may not 
be a normative group for studies on alcoholism.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6874. Talland, George A. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp., Boston) Psychological studies of Kor- 
sakoff’s psychosis: V. Spontaneity and activity 
tate. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 1960, 130, 16-25.—An 
original group of 20 Korsakoff patients was matched 
with a control group of alcoholics without known 
brain damage in a series of verbal and manual tests. 
Results showed no loss in speed of reaction or rate 
of continuous activity in the Korsakoff patients. 
However, they were slowed down in tasks which did 
not provide definite directives or those which required 
divided attention or reversal of old established habits. 
These results support the theory that Korsakoff pa- 
tients lack initiative and that they function best under 
closely defined instructions —N. Н. Pronko. 


6875. Talland, George A. (Harvard Medical 
School) Psychological studies of Korsakoff’s psy- 
chosis: VI. Memory and learning. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1960, 130, 366-385.—“ Various memory functions 
and learning capacities of a group of chronic Korsa- 
koff patients were investigated by means of structured 
interviews and experimental procedures. The find- 
ings are presented and discussed in relation to certain 
theoretical formulations of the mental deficit in the 
amnesic syndrome. A theoretical model is proposed 
which accounts for other cognitive defects as well as 
the amnesic symptoms of the Korsakoff syndrome."— 
Author summary. 


Sex Deviations 


6876. Barr, Richard H., & Hill, Gerald. (Stan- 
ford U. Hosp. San Francisco, Calif.) Acquired 
Spasmodic torticollis in a male homosexual 
nerv. ment, Dis., 1960, 130, 325-330.—The case his- 
tory of a 37-year-old male homosexual with torticollis 
is described and the underlying psychodynamics 1s 
discussed.—N. Н, Pronko. 
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6877. Marchand, Walter E. (VA Hosp., Bed- 
ford, Mass.) Analgesic effect of masturbation. 
Arch, gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 137-138.—2 cases ате 
presented to illustrate that psychotics may masturbate 
without orgasm to obtain relief from pain caused by 
some organic illness.—L. W. Brandt. 

6878. Monroe, Russell R., & Enelow, Morton L. 
(Tulane U.) The therapeutic motivation in male 
homosexuals. Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 474— 
490.—A major source of therapeutic motivation in the 
male homosexual is seen to be a disparity and conflict 
between orgastic-genital and dependent-alimentary 
motivations. Unless this disparity is present the 
homosexual can make relatively long-term attachments 
with a single partner and meet both needs without 
developing so much anxiety that he is forced to seek 
therapeutic intervention.—L. N. Solomon. 

6879. Pomeroy, Wardell B. (Indiana U.) An 
analysis of questions on sex. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 
10, 191-201.—Letters (7608) to the editor of a pop- 
ular sex magazine were used. Analysis indicated that 
“the frequencies of the various questions asked by 
males and females fall in line with their differences 
in overt sexual activity." Types of questions covered 
sexual practices, sexual arousal, anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, reproduction, and miscellaneous. The sample of 
writers included 74% males and 26% females.—R. J. 
Seidel. 

(See also Abstracts 6450, 6521, 6547, 6884) 


Drug Addiction 
(See also Abstract 6538) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


6880. Andry, Robert G. (U. London, England) 
Delinquency and parental pathology. London, Eng- 
land: Methuen, 1960. xiii, 173 p. 21 s.—To study 
the various relationships obtaining between children 
and their parents a specially constructed interviewer 
questionnaire was applied to 80 delinquent boys and a 
matched control group of 80 nondelinquents. The 
same questionnaire, suitably modified with respect to 
phrasing, was then given to the parents of 30 children 
in each group. One conclusion, among others, was 
that it is “the inadequacies in their fathers’ roles 
rather more than in their mothers’ roles that served 
to differentiate delinquents from non-delinquents.” 
The author questions the supremacy of the role of 
mothers (as claimed by the theory of “maternal de- 
privation”) as a universal feature. (130 ref.) —C. M. 
Franks. 

6881. Astigueta, Diego. Integración de tres 
grupos en una situación carcelaria. [Integration of 
three groups in a prison situation] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 86-88.—Different psychi- 
atric entities observed in prisons must be interpreted 
in terms of the total social situation, which considers 
the interaction and displacement of aggression among 
2 strong groups (guards and doctors) and 1 weak 
group (prisoners). Aggression repressed by the 
strong groups is unconsciously discharged on the 
weak group, which reacts to this attack by directing 
its own aggression against the selt.—W. W. Meissner. 

6882. Courtney, Douglas, & Jones, Nyle W., Jr. 
Research approach to the naval offender problem 
in the U. S. Navy. Courtney Co. Rep., 1960, No. 34. 
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—The purpose of the study was to isolate and analyze 
all research in “civilian” delinquency as well as the 
military “offender” that might bear on the problem of 
the naval offender. The findings are: (a) that the 
naval offender had firm roots in the civilian delin- 
quency problem, (b) neither military nor civilian re- 
Search had provided adequate techniques for fully 
identifying the "delinquency-prone" individual with 
the correlation coefficient in the order of 25, and (c) 
individual cross-sectional studies are extremely lim- 
ited in application. Recommendations are: (a) a re- 
search design segregating "good," "average," and 
“poor” naval activities in terms of leadership, morale, 
delinquency, and related criteria to identify those var- 
iables which characterize each and (b) that subse- 
quent data collection and analysis in the naval offender 
area consider not only cross-sectional but longitudinal 
data as well—C. T. Morgan. 

6883. Easson, William M., & Steinhilber, Rich- 
ard M. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Murder- 
ous aggression by children and adolescents. Arch. 


gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 1-9, —The pertinent literature . 


is briefly reviewed. The cases of 7 boys aged 8-16 
who made murderous assaults and of 1 boy 10 years 
of age who had actually committed a murder are 
presented. All boys came from socially acceptable, 
"normal" families. In all cases at least 1 parent had 
condoned or even fostered the assaults, No parent 
took the guns or knives away from the boy after 
knowing about the aggressive acts, Most of the par- 
ents expected violent acts from the boys and counted 
on punishment by the legal authorities, The majority 
of the boys had been enuretic. Most of the mothers 
had been seductive and the fathers had not been avail- 
able for healthy identification. (21 ref.)—L. W. 
Brandt. 

6884. Freedman, Lawrence Zelic. (Center Ad- 
vanced Study Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) 
Sexual, aggressive and acquisitive deviates, j, 
nerv, ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 44-49.—A series of 150 
prisoners, 50 in each of 3 categories—sexual, aggres- 
sive, and acquisitive—was studied through interviews 
and tests. Certain repetitive elements in each of these 
phases of personality are related: to characteristic 
modes of antisocial behavior—N. Н. Pronko. 

6885. Hinkle, Van R. (Dept. Institutions, Olym- 
pia, Wash.) Criminal responsibility of the men- 
tally retarded. Amer, J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 434— 
439.—The criminal responsibility of the mentally de- 
ficient for acts which transgress the law is discussed 
in terms of existing legal codes. The author feels that 
treatment rather than punitive measures is essential 
with this group. Не feels that if therapy is instituted 
"the interests and welfare of the mentally retarded 
will be more adequately safeguarded than under the 
historical concept of holding the deficient person to a 
full degree of responsibility for his acts as a normal 
person and sending him to a prison, or entirely ac- 
quitting him and returning him to society." , 
Staudt-Sexton. 

6886. Johnson, Elmer H. (North Carolina Prison 
Dept., Raleigh) Sociology of confinement: Assim- 
ilation and the prison “rat.” J. crim, Law Criminol, 
police Sci., 1961, 51, 528-533. 7. R. Kinzer. 

6887. Kronhausen, Eberhard, & Kronhausen, 
Phyllis. Pornography and the law. ‘New York: 
Ballantine, 1959. 289 p. $5.00 (cloth), $.75 (paper- 
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back).—This is an examination of Pornography with 
Particular reference to the problem of legal сепзог- 
ship. Surveying both current and historical erotic 
writings, the authors identify criteria that differen. 
tiate pornography or hard core obscenity from erotic 
realism. Characteristic themes and a primary intent 
to stimulate erotic response are typical of pornog- 
raphy. Psychologically, erotic literature is viewed as 
"basic rebellion against social suppression of elemen- 
tal drives and needs common to all mankind,” (139 
ref.)—S. Brotman. 

6888. London, Nathaniel J., & Myers, Jerome K, 
(Yale U.) Young offenders: Psychopathology 
and social factors. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 
274—282.—85 male offenders between ages 16 and 25 
were studied regarding class, race, recidivism, and 
psychiatric diagnosis. АП fell into Hollingshead’s 
Classes 4 and 5. 26 were presumed to be mentally 
healthy; and these were predominantly of Class 5 
status, Negro, Ist-offenders, and from intact family 
backgrounds. The majority of Class 4 were diag- 
nosed as antisocial reactions; in this category re- 
cidivism was highest. Among those classified under 
other mental disorders the largest group showed 
passive-aggressive personality trait disturbances, The 
apparent selectivity of the jail population by class, 
race, and psychopathology is discussed as well as the 
treatment possibilities —Z, W. Brandt. 

6889. Magnus, R. A., & Wasserman, S. Three 
neurotic delinquents. Soc. Wk., 6(1), 46-55— 
Summarizes the adjustment dynamics of 3 neurotic 
delinquents treated in a juvenile treatment center. 
They had seductive mothers, lacked proper father 
identification figures, and lived in conflicting’ family 
environments.—G, Elias. 

6890. Margolis, Joseph. (U. Cincinnati) Juve- 
nile delinquents, the latter-day knights. Amer. 
Scholar, 1960, 29, 211-218.—A promising model for 
interpreting the various patterns of delinquent be- 
havior is needed more than statistical data, One н. 
proposed. Exaggerations are given of 2 importan 
features of delinquency patterns: (a) “there is a wet 
on,” (b) “there must be a witness.” The ipo 
matter is compliance to gang codes апа not the br 
of law. They are preoccupied with assessing ш 
comrades. It would be an absolute waste to COR 
the crimes unnoticed. The juvenile mentality E 
excitement and group solidarity in efforts to ince 
punishment. The allegiance of delinquents—lost by 
the adult world—is what counts.—J. W. Russell. à 

6891. Milo, Efraim, Netunim statisti н 
avaryanut hanoar beyisrael. [Statistical data а 
juvenile delinquency in Israel.] Megamot, 19 t of 
10, 59-64.—9 tables give data about the ече фе 
youth delinquency among newcomers according enile 
kind of offense, the offender’s sex, and the juv 0 
court verdict. From 1949 until 1957 delinquency Or- 
from .68% to 1.03%. (English summary)—H. 
mian. AM 
6892. Roth, David, & Blatt, Sidney Ј. (М 
Reese Hosp. Chicago, Ш.) Psychopatho zs 
adolescence: Spatiotemporal parameters. , out 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 289-298.—The аси the 
(particularly the assaultive behavior towa d 


mother surrogate) of severely disturbed adol y with 


boys is viewed as their attempt to cope spaci 


: i eit 
the problem of making and breaking ties. Thi 
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sense of time is impaired, probably due to early frus- 
trations which made them relate waiting to hopeless- 
ness about the future. 3 cases are presented in detail 
with some Rorschach responses and drawings.—L. W. 
Brandt. 

6893. Scodel, Alvin, & Minas, J. Sayer. (Ohio 
State U.) The behavior of prisoners in a “prison- 
er’s dilemma” game. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 133-138. 
—18 pairs of inmates at a Federal reformatory partic- 
ipated in a “prisoner’s dilemma” game. No pairs 
displayed collaboration in the game and 15 pairs em- 
ployed a definitely competitive strategy. The behav- 
ior of the prisoners was almost identical with that of 
a college population in a similar game. The over-all 
results point to an unwillingness to engage in collab- 
orative behavior in 2 very dissimilar populations.— 
С. Т. Morgan. 

6894, Smith, А. B., Bassin, A., & Froehlich, A. 
(Kings County Court, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Change in 
attitudes and degree of verbal participation in 
group therapy with adult offenders. J. consult, 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 247-249.—Attitudes toward au- 
thority were studied. The amount of verbal produc- 
tion did not correlate with attitude change.—4. A. 
Kramish. 

Personality Characteristics 


6895. Berner, P., & Spiel, W. Uber eine be- 
sondere Gruppe von autistischen jugendlichen 
Kriminellen. [A special group of autistic juvenile 
delinquents.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 193-202. 
—7 juvenile tramps are seen as “primitive personal- 
ities in whose case identification with persons of the 
environment has shifted strongly in favour of relating 
to the environment. It may be thought . . . that in 
some of the cases there are defect states persisting 
from early infantile schizophrenic psychoses. But 
others believe that they are psychopathic autistic 
personalities with the spurious appearance of schizo- 
phrenic defect states and equally that deterioration is 
spurious and only falsely suggested by the patients’ 
gradual adoption of the role of nomadic and solitary 
individuals.” —G, Rubin-Rabson. 

6896. Hayner, N. S. (U. Washington) Char- 
acteristics of five offender types. mer. sociol. 
Rev., 1961, 26, 96-102.—Prison and biographical data 
were examined for 5 offender types: (a) con forger; 
(b) alcoholic forger; (c) "rapo"—nonviolent sex 
Offender arrested for abusing young children; (d) 
"heavy"— dangerous property offender willing to use 
force; (e) “graduate”—unlike "heavy," is under 25 
years old, but also a property offender, and had prior 
commitments to juvenile institutions. Both forgers 

‚ are likely to have come from lower-middle class back- 
grounds, but the con forger has а higher IQ and 
educational achievement than any of the other groups 
and presumably a greater ability to manipulate others. 
The alcoholic forger has a more dependent personality 
than any of the others. The “таро” comes from а 
lower-lower class background, has a better outside 
work record than any of the others, and although 
more likely to be married than the “controls,” is more 
likely to have an unsatisfactory sex life. The “grad- 
uates” and “heavies” also came from homes relatively 
low in socioeconomic status, but they were more likely 
than any of the others to have other delinquent family 
members. The role each of these types plays in the 
prison is also discussed.—L. Berkowitz. 
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6897. Kanun, Clara, & Monachesi, Elio D. (U. 
Minnesota) Delinquency and the validating scales 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. J. crim. Law Criminol. Police Sci., 1960, 50, 
525-534.—Investigation of the MMPI responses of 
both males and females with invalid L and/or F scales 
yields pools of items which efficiently differentiate 
delinquents from nondelinquents, Hence, a delin- 
quency scale is developed which applies to those per- 
sons typified as homogeneous on the characteristic of 
possessing invalid L and/or F scales. This “delin- 
quency scale" is not of general applicability.—J. R. 

inser. 


Prevention & Treatment 


6898. Cohen, Yona, Hakriteryonim hamanhim 
et ketsin hamivhan. [Probation officer’s criteria in 
recommending how to treat juvenile offenders. | 
Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 65-74.—Observation ina New 
York juvenile court. The probation officer’s recom- 
mendations are influenced first of all by some external 
factors (kind of offense, the offender’s sex, the color 
of his skin), whereas both personal and social factors 
are inadequately recorded. But, when taken into con- 
sideration, the 2nd group of factors is much more 
weighted than the Ist one. In general, probation is 
recommended for more stable youngsters coming from 
a bad family relationship; emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren are usually recommended for psychiatric exam- 
ination, (English summary)—H. Ormian. 


6899. Daniels, Edward M., Snyder, Benson R. 
Wool, Max, & Berman, Leo. A group approach 
to predelinquent boys, their teachers and parents, 
їп a junior high school. Int. J. group Psychother., 
1960, 10, 346—352.—Selected areas of a pilot study 
are described, showing favorable changes in boys, 
teachers, and parents.—M. J. Vargas. 


6900. Hartung, Frank E. (Chr.) Theoretical 
studies in social organization of the prison. Soc.' 
Sci. Res. Council Pamphl., 1960, No.15. vi, 146 p.— 
This report of the 1956-57 Conference Group on 
Correctional Organization describes the inmate social 
system (С. M. Sykes & S. L. Messinger), social 
control in the prison (R. A. Cloward) ; communica- 
tion patterns as systems of authority and power (R. 
McCleery) ; limitations on treatment in prison fr R 
Cressey) ; conflict in correctional objectives L.E 
Ohlin) ; and the prison as a social system, with treat- 
ment implications (G. H. Grosser). These studies 
inquire "into the nature, organization, and aims of 
the penal system" as an authoritarian, bureaucratic 
system "with power over the total life-space" of in- 
mates, who develop norms, status systems, and adap- 
tive behavior in order to control their situation. 
These papers "imply a pessimistic view concerning the 
feasibility of achieving modern treatment objectives 
within the present structure” because of the pcd 
of custody and punishment vs. treatment and reform. 
—A, Eglash. 

6901. Jenkins, Richard L, & Blodgett, Eva. 
Prediction of success or failure of delinquent boys 
from sentence completion. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1960, 30, 741-756.—Changes in performance on the 
Miale-Holsopple Sentence Completion Test given be- 
fore and after residential treatment can be used to 
identify those delinquent boys who fail on their return 
to the community and those who succeed. Predictions 
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are supported at levels well beyond chance and аге 
sustained at 2 different institutions: Annandale Re- 
formatory and Highfields Treatment Center.—R. E. 
Perl. 

6902. Ministry of Welfare of Israel, Department 
for Study and Planning. Tamrurim: Sifre ézer 
lovde méonot he-hasut. Vol. II. Hahuseh bik- 
vutsato. [Milestones: Guidebooks for workers in 
protection homes. Vol. II. The protected by his 
group.] Jerusalem, Israel: IMW DSP, 1959. ii, 133 
p.—"Educators in institutions for young delinquents 
need guidance to a broader extent than those dealing 
with healthy children." The book endeavors to give 
both theoretical data and practical examples. The 
discussed problems are: the guide's position, impor- 
tance of proper atmosphere, the individual within his 
group, mutual personal influence, public opinion and 
moral level, and the group atmosphere. The impor- 
tance of the young offender's reeducation is stressed 
and based on psychological writings.—H. Ormian. 

6903. Winnick, Н. Z. (Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., 
Jerusalem, Israel) Maamado vetifkudo shel hap- 
sikhiater bishfitat avaryanim holey nefesh. [The 
psychiatrist's role and task in trials of mentally dis- 
turbed offenders] Harefuah, 1959, 58, 35-39.—The 
progressivity of the 1955 Israeli law relating to treat- 
ment of the mentally sick is stressed. The need for 
further legislation is emphasized ; this should be based 
on studies of mentally disturbed delinquents. Trial 
procedure and treatment after sentence are discussed. 
(English & French summaries) —H. Ormian. 


PsycHoses 


6904. Busfield, Bernard L., & Wechsler, Henry. 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
tudies of salivation in depression: A comparison 

of salivation rates in depressed, schizoaffective de- 
pressed, nondepressed hospitalized patients, and in 
normal controls. Arch. gen, Psychiat., 1961, 4, 10- 
15.—45 depressed hospitalized patients were found to 
salivate significantly less than 50 hospital employees 
who acted as controls. Ni ondepressed patients were in 
between. No difference in salivation was found in 
relation to age, sex, severity of depression or between 
Schizophrenic and schizoaffective depressed patients. 
Schizoaffective depressed patients were found to sali- 
vate more than nonschizophrenic depressed ones, 
Further investigation is suggested to determine 
whether the capacity to salivate is diminished in 
» depressed patients and whether salivation rates differ 
` between depressed in and outpatients—L. W. Brandt. 


6905. Dowis, Joseph L., & Buchanan, Charles Е. 
(U. Florida Medical Coll.) Some relationships be- 
tween intellectual efficiency and the severity of 
psychiatric illness. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 371-381 — 
Each of 75 psychiatric inpatients, unselected with re- 
gard to diagnosis, was examined for verbal and non- 
verbal intellectual functioning at 2 levels of severity 
of behavioral pathology. It was found that an in- 
crease in the severity of such pathology was associated 
with deficit in the efficiency of nonverbal modes of 
cognition but that verbal efficiency remained relatively 
unchanged, Also, patients characterized by superior 
intellectual achievement showed disproportionate vul- 
nerability to this type of differential loss of efficiency. 
Results were discussed in terms of their implications, 
as a critical variable, for studies which attempt to 
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relate cognitive efficiency with the diagnostic classi“ 
fication of psychiatric patients.—Author abstract, 

6906. Fish, Frank; Forrest, Alistair, & Mac- 
Pherson, E. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Hallucina- 
tions as a disorder of gestalt function. J. ment, 
Sci., 1960, 106, 523-530.—A 69-year-old patient with 
aphasia and apraxia (diagnosed degenerative cerebral 
vascular disease) had disorders manifested in block 
designs and Bender Gestalt Test response which were 
associated with his experiences assumed to be halluci- 
nations. The fragmentation of experience and lack of 
temporal and spatial organization of experience are 
typical of cases identified as Conrad’s disorder of 
gestalt function—W. L. Wilkins. 

6907. Hilgard, Josephine R., & Newman, Martha 
F. (Stanford U.) Evidence for functional genesis 
in mental illness: Schizophrenia, depressive psy- 
choses and psychoneuroses. J. nerv, ment, Dis, 
1961, 132, 3-16.—The anniversary hypothesis was 
tested; i.e., “If a person has lost a parent by death 
in childhood, and that person subsequently marries, 
has children, and later becomes hospitalized for the 
first time for mental illness, the first hospitalization 
is likely to occur beyond chance expectation when the 
oldest child of that person is within one year of the 
age the person was when the parent died." A final 
selected sample of 40 male and 153 female patients 
with no significant difference from the parent popula- 
tion in education, occupation, etc., was employed. The 
male sample was too small for statistical analyses. Of 
the female sample, 82 had lost fathers and 65 had lost 
mothers. The anniversary hypothesis was not con- 
firmed for women who had lost fathers but it was 
confirmed for women who had lost mothers by a 
Statistically significantly greater occurrence of age 
coincidences than would be expected by chance.— 
N. H. Pronko. К 

6908. Jacobs, E. Gardner, & Mesnikoff, Alvin M. 
(Inst. Pennsylvania Hosp., Philadelphia) Alternat- 
ing psychoses in twins: Report of 4 cases. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 791-797.—4 pairs of twins in 
which a psychotic reaction in one appeared to P 
cipitate a similar reaction in the other are reported. 
It appears that the ego integrity of one twin E 
depend оп the ego integrity of the other.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6909. Jensen, Milton B. ( VA. Center, Es 
Springs, S. Dak.) Alternation learning and m ү 
pathology: Test procedures and findings. J. Psy 
chol., 1960, 50, 211-225.— This paper reports a DE 
study of alternation learning by mental patients m 2 
Veterans Administration hospital. . . . The br. 
conclusion from the data is that many mental раш п 
evidence severe intellectual impairment via alternati ot 
learning techniques and that this impairment 1s ps 
evidenced by performance on conventional tests 
intelligence or achievement."—C. T. Morgan. С) 

6910. Klaf, Franklin S. (325 E. 201 St, NYC) 
Female homosexuality and paranoid schizop 
nia: A survey of seventy-five cases and со are 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 84-86.—75 femal MES 
anoid patients showed delusions and hallucina fs 
with prominent sexual content though heterosis 
83.7% of those showing such content. Preoccupa E 
with religion were significantly higher than wee 
100 nonpsychotic female mental patient E did 
61.3% of the persecutors were males. Paranoi 
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"not show significantly more homosexual preoccupa- 
tions than controls. Previous homosexual experiences 
showed no significant difference. Disturbance in pre- 
vious heterosexual relationships is suggested to be of 
greater importance in female paranoid schizophrenia 
than unconscious homosexual wishes. Freud’s hy- 
pothesis that the latter are defended against by the 
development of paranoia is neither verified nor re- 
futed.—L. W. Brandt. 

6911. Lomas, Peter. Defensive organization and 
puerperal breakdown. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 
33, 61-66.—“The therapeutic study of patients with 
puerperal breakdown suggests that the woman with a 
particular type of character disorder is in danger of 
mental illness during the puerperium, Prominent 
among the reasons for this is the challenge offered 
to a rigid defensive system by the need to own, and to 
relate to, a child who is bound to remind the mother 
of her own primitive and repressed wishes. Such 
elements as the use of denial and moral masochism, 
which are concerned with concealment, are partic- 
ularly vulnerable to the revelation which the act of 
childbirth implies."—C. L. Winder. 

6912. Mezey, A. G. eer Hosp. London, 
England) Psychiatric illness in Hungarian ref- 
ugees. J, ment, Sci., 1960, 106, 628-637.—14 schiz- 
ophrenics, 23 with affective disorders, 41 with person- 
ality and neurotic disorders, and 4 organics were 
found in a consecutive admission of 82—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6913. Parker, Seymour. (Jefferson Medical Coll.) 
The Wiitiko psychosis in the context of Ojibwa 
personality and culture. Amer. Anthrop., 1960, 62, 
603-623.—While a psychosis may be viewed as a 
bizarre reaction to environmental pressures, its char- 
acteristic form will relate to the normal personality 
structure engendered by the particular socialization 
techniques of a group, and this form will relate to 
tensions and anxieties produced by social factors 
acting оп the individual. To understand the etiology 
of Wiitiko psychosis (violent homicidal cannibalism ) 
early socialization processes, adult social institutions, 
mythology, and modal adult personality are discussed 
and considered with psychodynamic hypotheses re- 
lated to ideas of Abram Kardiner.—R. L. Sulzer. 

6914. Pronovost, Wilbert. (Boston U.) The 
speech behavior and language comprehension of 
autistic children. J. chronic Dis., 1961, 13, 228-233. 
—“This pilot study attempted objective description of 
certain aspects of autistic children's speech produc- 
tion, language comprehension, and relationship to the 
environment.” A language comprehension rating 
scale is outlined.—V. G. Laties. 

6915. Rycroft, C. The analysis of a paranoid 
Personality. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 59-69.— 
Discussion of 4-year analysis of 30-year-old paranoid 
female.—G. Elias. 

6916. Schwartz, D. A. (U. California Medical 
Center, Los Angeles) Psychotic reactions: A re- 
sult of the breakdown of defense by denial. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 119-123.—Many persons rang- 
ing from “normal” to schizophrenic have brief psy- 
chotic episodes under great stress. The same amount 
9f stress does not lead to psychotic reactions in others. 
The cases of 2 39-year-old married women and 1 18- 
year-old girl with fatal illnesses are presented. All 3 
Patients denied the seriousness of their illness, subse- 
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quently had psychotic reactions with catatonic symp- 
toms, and died within 1-3 months after the onset of 
the psychosis. 2 patients developed the psychosis 
while on steroids and while the dosages were reduced. 
The hypothesis is advanced that denial by itself repre- 
sents a brittle defense.—L. W. Brandt. 


(See also Abstracts 5892, 6163, 6874, 6875) 


Schizophrenia 


6917. Benet, J. Les états délirants de groupe. 
[Group deliria.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 177—205.—Dis- 
cussion, based on observation of 72 cases, of social 
factors involved in the development of paranoia, par- 
aphrenia, and schizophrenia. Particular attention is 
paid to the family milieu. Тһе concept of co- 
delirium as a psychopathological entity, composed of 
heredity constitution and psychological transforma- 
tions, and resulting from familial and social exogenic 
traumata, which by psychological affinity will con- 
stitute with a similar element a délire-a-deux which 
could eventually be the source of psychotic descend- 
ants. The need for prophylaxis is stressed. (48 ref.) 
—W. W. Meissner. 

6918. Bennett, D. Н. (Netherne Hosp., Coulsdon, 
England) The body concept. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 56-75.—Schizophrenic Ss and blind Ss are com- 
pared with normal controls in responses to being 
asked to list parts of the body; the differences are 
related to theories of the influence of primary percep- 
tions on the body concept, and the relative influence of 
vision, language, motivation, and the schizophrenic 
process on the body concept.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6919. Benton, Arthur L., Jentsch, Richard C., 
& Wahler, H. J. (State U. Iowa) Effects of 
motivating instructions on reaction time in schizo- 
phrenia. J, nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 26-29.—60 
male schizophrenics and 60 male control patients were 
given 2 administrations of a choice visual reaction 
time test under standard and “urging” instructions, 
mental subgroup. Essentially, the results show that 
retest under standard instructions gave very slight 
speed-up in reaction time in both groups while retest 
under special urging and relaxing conditions resulted 
in a more statistically significant acceleration, Cau- 
tion in interpreting the motivational aspects of schiz- 
ophrenics is indicated.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6920. Bower, Eli M., Shellhamer, Thomas A., & 
Daily, John M. School characteristics of male 
adolescents who later became schizophrenic. 
Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 712-729.—High 
school students who later became schizophrenic dif- 
{егей significantly from a control group o: their peers. 
The preschizophrenic boys tended to have less interest 
in girls, group activities, and athletics. They were 
not perceived as emotionally disturbed, but their over- 
all mental health and school adjustment was rated 
significantly lower than the control group. Most of 
them tended toward the shut-in, withdrawing kind of 
personality—R. E. Perl. 

6921. Bullock, Donald H. (Inst. Pennsylvania 
Hosp., Philadelphia) Performances of psychiatric 
patients in a brief operant discrimination test. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 83-93.—3 criteria were estab- 
lished in a left-right discrimination based on data 
from nonpatients: decrease in S delta response rate, 
generalization, and latency. Proportions of Ss reach- 
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ing all criteria were: 70% nonpatients, 5095 non- 
psychotic patients, 13% less chronic Schizophrenics, 
20% more chronic schizophrenics. Nonpatients were 
significantly different from both Schizophrenic groups. 
A subsequent experiment showed a trend for “im- 
proved” schizophrenics “to perform in a manner more 
similar to that of the nonpatient,”—R. J. Seidel, 

6922. Cleveland, S. E. (VA, Houston, Tex.) 
Body image changes associated with personality 
reorganization. J. consult, Psychol., 1960, 24, 256- 
261,—25 hospital schizophrenics were given the 
Holtzman Ink Blot Test and Lorr scale prior to 
unknown medication. The nature of body image 
changes is discussed.—4. А. Kramish. 

6923. Cooper, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Objective measures of perception in schiz- 
ophrenics and normals. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 
24, 209-214.—The differences between schizophrenics 
and normals in responding to 3 visual stimuli were 
studied. Differences occurred between the groups in 
accuracy and in variability. The degree of schiz- 
ophrenic illness was not related to performance on 
tests.—4. A. Kramish. 

6924. Feinberg, Irwin, & Garman, Eugenie M. 
atonal Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 

tudies of thought disorder in schizophrenia: II. 
Plausible and implausible errors on a modification 
of the progressive matrices tests. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1961, 4, 191-201.—67 normals made sig- 
nificantly fewer errors than any of the groups of 
37-recently-admitted schizophrenics, 23 long-term 
schizophrenics, or 22 patients with organic brain 
disease. Acute О анына selected significantly 
more geometrically dissimilar items than any of the 
other groups. Various possible explanations for the 
qualitative difference in performance of acute and 
chronic schizophrenics are discussed and discarded. 
The need for further research in this direction is 
emphasized. (20 ref.) —L. W. Brandi. 

6925. Freeman, Thomas. Clinical and theoret- 
ical notes on chronic Schizophrenia. Brit, J. med. 
Psychol., 1960, 33, 33-43.—Schizophrenic symptoms 
have often been attributed to regression. A complete 
account would involve recognition that there is pri- 
mary dysfunction of mental processes, particularly 
perception. Illustrations from clinical work are 
given.—C. L. Winder, 

6926. Friedman, Gloria, (Yeshiva U.) Con- 
ceptual thinking in schizophrenic children. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1961, 63, 149-196.— This investiga- 
tion sought to identify and compare the conceptual 
thinking of schizophrenic and normal children. 20 
schizophrenic and 20 nonschizophrenic boys of from 
8 to 11 years of age were given tests of concept forma- 
tion. . . . The most significant finding is that with 
the exception of personalized and autistic responses, 
the conceptual thinking of the Schizophrenic children 
was not unique or specific to them. They were able 
to conceptualize on an abstract level but were less able 
to maintain an abstract attitude than were the non- 
schizophrenic children. Their ability to abstract was 
limited primarily to simple and familiar tasks. The 2 
groups further differed in the significantly greater 
number of vague, all-inclusive responses given by the 
schizophrenic group and by their greater tendency to 
restrict and concretize their conceptual experiences, 
Personalized and autistic responses resulting in bi- 
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zarre concepts also characterized the thinkin; x 
schizophrenic group. Lastly, the schizophrenis B 
showed significantly less ability to shift from a con- 
crete to an abstract orientation when given aid and 
hence showed less ability to learn than did those поп- 
schizophrenic boys whose initial responses were also 
of a concrete nature.—4Author abstract, 

6927. Gottesman, L., & Chapman, L. J. (U. 
Chicago) Syllogistic reasoning errors in schiz- 
ophrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 250-255 — 
Schizophrenic Ss and normals were given a multiple- 
choice syllogism test. The results did not support the 
predictions of Von Domarus and Arieti. Schizo- 
phrenics showed similar error patterns to normals, 
but did not exceed normals in error preferences, (15 
ref.)—4. A. Kramish. 


6928. Hollingshead, A. B. (Yale U.) Some is- 
sues in the epidemiology of schizophrenia, Amer, 
sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 5-13.—Clinical, laboratory and 
epidemiological methods help man understand health 
and disease. Epidemiology seeks to determine who 
develops a disease, when, and under what conditions, * 
Schizophrenia is a disabling illness of unknown etiol- 
ogy. Epidemiology may be the appropriate method to 
help man unravel the causative factors which give rise 
to it. Three issues in an epidemiological study of 
schizophrenia are discussed: the’ validity and reliabil- 
ity of psychiatric diagnoses, the nature of the popula- 
tion to be studied, and the possible ways sociologists 
can contribute to the exploration of interrelations be- 
tween socio-cultural factors and the presence or ab- 
sence of schizophrenia in a population.—L. Berkowita, 

6929. Johnson, Dale L. (VA Hosp., Houston, 
Tex.) The moral judgment of schizophrenics. J, 
nerv. ment, Dis., 1960, 130, 278-285.—A series of 45 
schizophrenic Ss was compared with a control group 
of 15 nonschizophrenic general medical patients to 
compare (a) moral judgments, (b) relationship of 
any difference to the sociopsychological position of 
the Ss, and (с) the significance of moral juflgments 
for value orientations. Results indicated that schizo- 
phrenics deviate in this respect from normals, that the 
deviance is related to sociopsychological position’ 
that moral judgments reflect value orientations- M. 
H. Pronko. 


mur j: А 4 
6930. Kleist, Karl. Schizophrenic symptoms ап 
cerebral pathology. J. ment. Sci, 1960, 106, ai 
255.—The basic forms of schizophrenic illness T 
reviewed according to the Kleist system, and re 
having correspondences to cerebral pathology a 
commented on.—W, L. Wilkins. 


don, 
6931. Mezey, A. G. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Personal background, emigration and 


mental disorder in Hungarian refugees. J. mes 
Sci, 1960, 106, 618-627—A 2-year sample o as 


consecutive refugees suggested that schizophreni a 
order was more correlated with previous rut: tag 
and higher frequency of nonpolitical reasonsgfor | 
ing Нипрагу.—/7. L. Wilkins. 


r1 
6932. O'Connor, N, & Venables, P. Н. Tê 
response of chronic schizophrenics to Mo € Р 
nals. Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 218-225 d 
Sponse to word-signal is a function of a wi han 
form of behavior which is shown in both spee ean t 
movement. Withdrawal is not confined to Ca and 
schizophrenia nor to nonparanoid schizophrenia, 


~ 


there is considerable overlap in its distribution from 
normal to patient —С. Rubin-Rabson. 


6933. Perris, Carlo. (Ospedale Psichiatrico Pro- 
vinciale, Cremona, Italy) Recherches sur le seuil 
de fusion du papillotement lumineux a yeux fermés 
chez des subjets normaux et schizophrénes. [Study 
of flicker fusion threshold with closed eyes for normal 
and schizophrenic subjects.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1959, 9, 35-41.—Flicker fusion threshold with closed 
eyes was measured for 25 normal Ss and 25 schizo- 
phrenics. The mean value was 39.0 + 0.40 s/sec for 
the normals and 39.4 + 0.02 s/sec for the schizo- 
phrenics. Lower values were found with descending 
stimulation than with ascending; this effect was 
stronger among schizophrenics. Further research on 
a larger scale would make it possible to establish 
differences which probably exist among the several 
forms of schizophrenia.—. W. Wattenberg. 


6934. Pollack, Max. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, 
N. Y.) Comparison of childhood, adolescent, and 
adult schizophrenias. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 2, 652-660.—Intellectual functioning “was in- 
vestigated in relation to age at institutionalization and 
results of treatment. . . . Intelligence scores increased 
with age; the average IQ score for the schizophrenic 
children was in the subnormal range, while that for 
the adult group was in the upper normal range. . . . 
Discharge ratings of improvement were related to IQ 
scores in that a significantly higher percentage of pa- 
tients with low scores were discharged as 'unim- 
proved." (70 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


6935. Scher, Јогдап=М. (Northwestern U. Med- 
ical School) The concept of self in schizophrenia. 
J. existent, Psychiat., 1960, 1, 64-88.—The various 
ways in which the chronic schizophrenic thinks of 
himself and the behaviors that result and the clinical 
study of decision making in chronic schizophrenic 
patients suggest that decision-making is essential to 
integration and clinically it is altered in the behavior 
ofschizophrenics. 3 groups of patients were observed 
in settings that permitted study and differentiation of 
a unique set of decision behaviors. 1 group (13 hos- 
pital patients) was in a “permissive” setting, 1 group 
(11 hospital patients) was in a “structured” setting, 
and a group of 13 “borderline” outpatients comprised 
thé Ss of the study. Results favored the “structured” 
setting where decision making became more coordi- 
nate, disordered words and actions gradually disap- 
peared, and a functional role in an organized society 
seemed to enhance self-value. In the “permissive” 
setting distorted decision patterns seemed to be pro- 
moted. Lack of societal expectations and direction for 
function seemed to promote self-doubt and loss of 
respect for self—C. T. Morgan. 


6936. Schooler, Carmi. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Birth order and schizo- 
phrenia. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 91-97.— 
Earlier studies as well as the present one based on a 
25% random sample of female schizophrenic inpa- 
tients indicate a significantly higher, rate of schizo- 
phrenia among last-born than first-born people of 4 
or more sibling families. This difference may be due 
to the difference in age of the mothers, changes in the 
intrauterine environment, more release of anxiety in 
the child’s relationship with the parents as long as 
there are no siblings or other causative factors which 

- need further investigation.—L. W. Brandt. 
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6937. Searles, Harold F. (Chestnut Lodge, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Positive Gefühle in der Beziehung 
zwischen dem Schizophrenen und seiner Mutter. 
[Positive feelings in the relation between the schiz- 
ophrenic and his mother.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 
165-203.—Current literature on the schizophrenic and 
his mother stresses an absence of positive relationship 
or at least a preponderantly negative one. On the 
basis of 8 years of intensive therapy with schizo- 
phrenic patients it is clear that positive feelings are 
present to a marked extent, however much denied by 
mother and patient. They are the strongest deter- 
minants of the structure of the mother-schizophrenic 
relationship as well as of the development and per- 
sistance of the schizophrenic sickness.—E. W. Eng. 

6938. Strnad, M., & Skula, E. Ein Fall von 
Kinderschizophrenie mit ausdrucksvoller Bildpro- 
duktion. [А case of childhood schizophrenia with 
expressive picture production.] Acta paedopsychiat., 
1960, 27, 52-61.—Picture production in schizophrenics 
is clearer in adults than in children because the dif- 
ferential diagnosis of the disease in children is more 
difficult. Picture analysis is often the decisive factor 
in clarifying the obscure clinical situation.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson, 

6939. van Krevelen, D. A. Autismus infantum. 
[Infantile autism.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 97— 
108.—A typical syndrome exists “which may occur 
within the framework of very different cerebral affec- 
tions: oligophrenia, postencephalitic dementia and 
childhood schizophrenia. The possibility of a causal 
disturbance in [the] mother-child-relationship seems 
to be out of the question.” It seems to be rather a 
somatogenic condition —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6940. Venables, Р. Н. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The effect of auditory and visual stim- 
ulation on the skin potential response of schizo- 
phrenics. Brain, 1960, 83, 77-92.—'"The skin poten- 
tial responses of a group of 32 schizophrenics were 
divided on the basis of ratings of presence or absence 
of paranoid symptoms and of social withdrawal or 
activity. Auditory or visual stimuli were used either 
in the absence or presence of additional stimuli of the 
‘opposite’ modality. Confirmation of previous reac- 
tion time results was achieved by the finding of 
greater responsiveness of active schizophrenics in 
minimally stimulating conditions while greater speed 
of response was shown by withdrawn schizophrenics 
in the presence of additional stimulation. Also in 
confirmation of previous results was the greater speed 
of active paranoid schizophrenics in contrast to the 
other diagnostic groups. The results are discussed in 
relation to hypothesized arousal mechanisms.” (17 
ref.)— Author summary. 

6941. Vorster, D. (Kingseat Hosp., Aberdeen, 
Scotland) Ап investigation into the part played 
by organic factors in childhood schizophrenia. J. 
ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 494-522.—15 cases are compared 
with 33 sibling controls, showing a larger incidence 
of prenatal trauma, a very large difference in para- 
natal factors, and significant differences in postnatal 
trauma before CA of 2. It is suggested that brain 
damage may play more part than previously described 
in such cases.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6942. Weaver, Lelon A., Jr. (U. Vermont Coll. 
Medicine) Psychomotor performance of clinically 
differentiated chronic schizophrenics. Percept. mot. 
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Skills, 1961, 12, 27-33.—2 groups of schizophrenics 
differing in the severity of illness were given 6 trials 
on a battery of 5 psychomotor tests of fine eye-hand 
coordination, 4 tests showed the “less sick group” to 
be superior in performance. Pursuit rotor learning 
differed significantly for both groups.—IW. B. Essman. 

6943. Weckowicz, T. E., & Sommer, R. (Uni- 
versity Hosp., Saskatoon, Canada) Body image and 
self-concept in schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 17-39.—Schizophrenic Ss underestimated size of 
distal parts of their bodies and used self-references 
less frequently than nonschizophrenic controls—W. 
L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 5939, 5978, 6379, 6611, 6895) 


Affective Disorders 


6944. Baumatz, I. (Center Mental Health, Jeru- 
salem, Israel) Hahitabdut kiveaya hevratit umish- 
patit. [Suicide as a social and forensic problem. ] 
Dap. refuiim, 1960, 19, 58-62.—Causes and dynamics 
of suicide according to various approaches are ana- 
lyzed, and statistical data are given. Ways of life 
and impact of environmental and conflict situations, 
as well as attitudes of society, law, and religion are 
stressed. Some recommendations are made to the 
State, religious authorities, the Association for Mental 
Health. (English & French summary)—H. Ormian. 

6945, Delong, W. Bradford, & Robins, Eli. 

Washington U. School Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) 

he communication of suicidal intent prior to 
psychiatric hospitalization: A study of 87 patients. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 695-705.— Suicidal 
communications of 87 patients were analyzed for char- 
acteristics of the entire group and for diagnostic 
groups within the total group. Information given by 
informant and patient was compared, and a study was 
made between the manic-depressive patients of the 
present group and a previously studied group of com- 
pleted suicides by manic-depressives.—N. H. Pronko. 

„ 6946. Marzi, Fabio, & Turchini, Giuseppe. Con- 
siderazioni statistiche sul suicidio nella provincia 
di Arezzo. [Statistical considerations about suicide 
in the province of Arezzo.] Difesa soc., 1960, 39, 
76-90.— Comparison of regional statistics to incidence 
of suicides in other regions and countries,—L. 
L’ Abate. 


6947. Mendelson, Myer. Depression: The use 
and meaning of the term. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1959, 32, 183-192.— "This relative multiplicity of de- 
pressed states—associated in some instances perhaps 
with private biases on the parts of the authors —has 
led to a variety of psychodynamic formulations and 
conceptualizations of the depressive reactions, each 
with partial validity but with only too many of them 
implicitly designed to have universal application, For 
different writers ‘depression’ has not only different 
components but also different purposes. For one 
author it is, in essence, emptiness and loneliness; for 
another it is rage and guilt. For one observer it isa 
passive consequence of having sustained a loss in 
self-esteem; for another, it is an active though dis- 
torted attempt to undo this loss." (34 ref.)—C. L. 
Winder. 


6948. Noy, Pinhas. Hameniim lehitabdut. [Mo- 
tives for suicide.] Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 336-353.— 
A field of study examining the personality structure 
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of 104 persons who attempted suicide. After describ- 
ing and analyzing 2 groups of theories (causal and 
teleological) explaining motives of suicide, the con- 
clusion is reached that most of the cases stem from an 
instable or disturbed personality. (English sum- 
mary)—H. Ormian. 


6949. Tabachnick, Norman. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.) Interpersonal relations in suicidal at 
tempts: Some psychodynamic considerations and 
implications for treatment. Arch. gen. Psychiat, 
1961, 4, 16-21.— The expectation that persons who 
make suicide attempts because they are dependent and 
masochistic have a symbiotic relationship with 1 ог 
more persons with similar character traits is sup- 
ported by 3 case reports. All 3 cases were investi- 
gated and treatment was attempted by the Suicide 
Prevention Center in Los Angeles. The author sug- 
gests that the best time to get the persons involved 
in treatment is immediately after the suicide attempt, 
that a breaking up of the symbiotic relationship may 
be possible at that time, and that hospitalization seems 
to be the best setting for that purpose.—L. W. Brandt, 


(See also Abstract 6462) 


Physiological Correlates 


6950. Lingjaerde, Per; Skaug, Odvar E, & 
Lingjaerde, Ottar. (Lier Hosp., Norway) The 
determination of thyroid function with radioiodine 
(I 131) in mental patients. Acta psychiat. neurol. 
Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 498-508.—"24 hours I 131 
uptake, 24 hours I 131 urinary output, and first time 
BMR have been investigated in 97 female mental pa- 
tients of different diagnoses. There are no significant 
differences between means in the different diagnosis 
groups. Schizophrenics in an active phase of the dis- 
ease, however, have significantly lower uptakes than 
schizophrenics in an inactive phase. Patients classi- 
fied as psychosis e constitutione, depressive type, have 
significantly lower uptakes than psychosis e constitu- 
tione ‘others.’ First time BMR do not correlate well 
with the 24 hours I 131 uptakes.”—R. Kaelbling. В. 

( 


6951. Nakao, Akira, & Ball, Marjorie. 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) The appearance of a 
skatole derivative in the urine of schizophrenich 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 417-419.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 


6952. Schneider, Robert A., Costiloe, J. PM 
Yamamoto, Joe, & Lester, Boyd K. (U. ОКА 
homa) Estimation of central sympathetic HOM 
ity using the blood pressure response to metl i 
choline (mecholyl). In Explorations in the physi? 
ogy of emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, М E 
Pp. 149-160.—“A new method of analyzing e 
pressure response pattern to mecholyl in terms i5 
percent area under the curve is described. Sed 
Schizophrenic males received the mecholyl test re: 
admission. Thirty-six had normal sympathetic sid 
activity (4795 of these improved), nine had дене 
reactivity (30% improved), and 25 had increase E 
activity (20% improved). ... Prediction of 50% p 
ment in the 70 schizophrenics was nearly £ Моо 
curate when both type of reactivity and base pe d 
pressure were considered. . . . The group pe 
discharged as improved showed little change be dis- 
the admission and discharge tests. The group 


charged as unimproved showed considerable change: 
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the decreased and normal reactivity categories each 
fell 10% ; the increased reactivity category increased 
21%.” Of 49 medical patients tested, 31 were given 
CNS depressants. Those with normal and increased 
reactivity under control conditions showed a decrease; 
those with decreased reactivity showed increases after 
depressants.—R. Kaelbling. 

6953. Watson, G. Note on nutrition in mental 
illness. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 202.—". . . effort has 
been directed toward finding a biochemical test or 
tests which might be helpful in determining the proper 
vitamin-mineral formula for a given S, The tests 
(all post-absorptive) under investigation . . . include: 
complete blood count, complete urinalysis, tempera- 
ture, pulse, blood pressure, salivary pH, plasma pH, 
plasma bicarbonate, plasma carbonic acid (computed), 
total cholesterol, total plasma lipids, glucose . . . pro- 
tein bound iodine. . . . 17-ketosteroids, 17-hydroxy- 
corticoids, and aldosterone."—C. Н. Ammons. 

6954. Williams, Clara H., Gordon, Edna C., & 
Barnes, Frederick W. (VA Hosp., Perry Point, 
Md.) Paper chromatographic study of urines of 
normal and schizophrenic individuals. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 428-429.—N. Н. Pronko. 


PsyCHONEUROSES 


6955. Cameron, E. Ewen; Levy, Leonard, & 
Rubenstein, Leonard. (Allen Memorial Inst., Mon- 
treal, Canada) Effects of repetition of verbal 
signals upon the behaviour of chronic psycho- 
neurotic patients. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 742-754. 
—For patients under sedation verbal signals are de- 
livered by magnetic tape from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily 
using a negative phase until the patient rejects the 
statements (about 10 days) and then a positive phase 
of about the same length of time. Results on 10 neu- 
rotic patients are reported and show that repetition is 
a very powerful force in modifying behavior —W. L. 
Wilkins, 

6956. Dunlap, James R. (VA Hosp., Omaha, 
Neb.) A case of Gilles de la Tourette's Disease 
(Maladie des Tics): A study of the intrafamily 
dynamics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 340-344.— 
“A case study of Gilles de la Tourette’s Disease was 
presented in a twelve year old boy demonstrating neck 
and facial tics, coprolalia and echolalia. Psychiatric 
and psychological evaluations of the patient, his par- 
ents, and their interaction was described. It was felt 
in this case that the psychopathological reaction to 
environmental stress was of greater etiological impor- 
tance to the development of the syndrome than organic 
factors.” —Author summary. 


6957. Hamilton, Vernon. (Birkbeck Coll., U. 
London, England) Imperception of phi: Some 
urther determinants. Вуй. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
257-266.—" An apparent movement situation was pre- 
Sented to control and neurotic groups. Perception of 
the phi phenomenon was postulated to be associated 
With neurotic mechanisms and with behaviour opera- 
tionally defined as conflict and ambiguity avoidance, 
and was considered to express a generalized per- 
Ceptual attitude of the individual. Neurotics were 
ound to have lower mean movement intervals than 
Control subjects, and to find it more difficult to per- 
ceive the phi phenomenon. The latter tendency was 
Particularly marked in obsessionals and hysterics. 
Perception of phi was found to be associated with 
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age of subject, becoming more difficult with greater 
age. Imperception of phi among the neurotic sample 
remained greater than in the control group after par- 
tialling out age. The findings are interpreted as 
supporting two hypotheses derived from a set of 
postulates linking a perceptual attitude of ambiguity 
avoidance with ego defences,” (18 ref.)—C, М. 
Franks. 


6958. Hilgard, Josephine R., Newman, Martha 
F., & Fisk, Fern. Strength of adult ego following 
childhood bereavement. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1960, 30, 788-798.—Mental hospital patients who lost 
a parent when young were compared with a random 
sample of adults who had suffered a similar loss. 
Relationships within the home prior to the parental 
death and the method of maintenance or reconstruc- 
tion of the home after the death occurs determine how 
traumatic the loss will be.—R. E. Perl. 


6959. Ingram, I. M., & McAdam, W. A. The 
electroencephalogram, obsessional illness and ob- 
sessional personality. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 686— 
691.— The relationship between Obsessional illness 
and EEG abnormality is considered a chance 1; 30 
cases were tested.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6960. Institut für Psychotherapie und Tiefen- 
psychologie. (Stuttgart, Germany) Neurose: Ein 
psychosoziales Problem. [Neurosis: A psychosocial 
problem.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 1960. 
231 р. DM 6.80.—This is a collection of 10 essays 
from members of a school of psychoanalysis founded 
by the late Felix Schottlaender in Stuttgart. The 
contributions include an extensive case history, an 
interpretation of neurosis as an appeal for love, an 
interpretation of a fairy tale, reflections on the im- 
portance of the 1st year of life, some papers on ther- 
apy, and a few philosophical expositions as various 
aspects of culture and humanity—among them an 
essay on “the German neurosis,"—R. Kaelbling. 


6961. May, Rupert H., Voegele, George E. & 
Paolino, Albert F. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., O.) 
The Ganser Syndrome: A report of three cases. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 331-339.—3 patients 
are described who developed a hysterical twilight 
state sometimes labellel as the “Сапзег Syndrome" 
upon their release from a confining environment to 
one of greater freedom that conflicted with the sec- 
ondary gains that had been offered to them by their 
confinement.—N. H. Pronko. 


6962. Nielsen, J. M., & Marvin, S. L. (VA 
Hosp. Long Beach, Calif.) Narcolepsy. Bull. Los 
Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1960, 25, 36-43.—Narcolepsy 
and cataplexy are differentiated, and a history of the 
literature in the field, etiologic suggestions, and symp- 
tom descriptions are reported. Based upon a study of 
14 patients, there are brief reviews of "simply narco- 
lepsy”; cataplexy, cataplexy and hysteria; and narco- 
lepsy and epilepsy, hysteria, and sleep paralysis.— 
I. N. Mensh. 


6963. Pollitt, J. D. (St. Thomas’ Hosp., London, 
England) Natural history studies in mental ill- 
ness: A discussion based on a pilot study of ob- 
sessional states. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 93-113.— 
Age of onset, periodicity, premorbid personality, and 
natural efficiency are aspects of the natural history 
approach which can reveal significant factors in dis- 
ease process. For obsessive states incidence is low, 
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being less than 5% of psychiatric practice; age of 
onset generally before 25, with the main illness oc- 
curring during the active, striving periods of life.— 
И. L. Wilkins. 

6964. Prince, Raymond. (Allen Memorial Inst., 
Montreal, Canada) The “brain fag” syndrome in 
Nigerian students. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 559-570. 
—Case histories illustrate a psychoneurotic syndrome 
involving for intellectuals, who are most infrequent, 
the inability to carry on work, memory loss, and in- 
ability to concentrate. This is assumed to be a result 
of the imposition of European types of learning on 
the Nigerian personality. The techniques which re- 
ward isolated endeavor, individual responsibility, and 
orderliness are foreign to the collectivistic society 
with its heightened orality and permissiveness.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 5857, 6170, 6486, 6576, 6863, 
6907) 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


6965. Bennett, Austin W., & Cambor, Charles 
Glenn. (U. Pittsburgh) Clinical study of hyper- 
thyroidism: Comparison of male and female char- 
acteristics. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 160-164.— 
25 male and 55 female hyperthyroid, and 20 male and 
27 female euthyroid patients between the ages of 12 
and 66 were studied, “All of the patients showed a 
dependency conflict at the time of the thyrotoxic 
breakdown.” 3 groups were identified according to 
their ways of dealing with anger, the self-sufficiency 
need, and greater work demands made by the environ- 
ment, Little difference was found in the personality 
patterns of male and female hyperthyroid patients. 4 
case reports are given as examples. A discussion by 
L. W. Earley follows the paper.—L. W. Brandt. 


6966. Broadhurst, P. L. (London, England) The 
place of animal psychology in the development of 
psychosomatic research. Advanc. psychosom. Med., 
1960, 1, 63-69.—]udged against criteria of experi- 
mental neurosis, the experimental work of Liddell, 
Gantt, and Masserman is considered to be lacking in 
experimental design and quantitative results. The 
most "promising approach seems to lie in the applica- 
tion of learning theory to human abnormal behaviour, 
especially to what Eysenck has called ‘behaviour ther- 
apy.’ "—C. T. Morgan. 

6967. Browne, William J., Mally, Mary A. & 
Kane, Ruth Powell Psychosocial aspects of he- 
mophilia: A study of twenty-eight hemophilic 
children and their families. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 30, 730-740.—28 hemophilic children and 
their families form the basis for this study of the 
patient's conflict about physical activity and movement 
and its relation to bleeding episodes and the source 
and perpetuation of this conflict in the mother-child 
relationship. Trauma was not the important factor in 
bleeding as had been presupposed. The anticipation 
of increased independence or activity was the theme 
most commonly associated with spontaneous bleeding 
episodes. All the mothers felt tremendous guilt, but 
the reactions of the fathers varied from aloofness and 
denial to anxiety and relief that they were not genetic- 

ally involved—R. E. Perl. 


6968. Hochstaedt, Berthold. (Haifa) Emotion- 
ally conditioned endocrine disorders. Acta psycho- 
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ther. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1960, 8, 31-43.—An 
attempt is made to present a hypothetical concept in 
respect of the realization of the intimate reciprocal 
effects between psyche and endocrine system. The 
practical occurrence of endocrine disorders elicited 
by psychoneurotic impulses is emphasized and 20 illus- 
trative cases are reported, 3 in detail. A regularly 
occurring association of a specific endocrine disorder 
corresponding to a particular emotional manifestation. 
has not been observed.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6969. March, Hans. (Auguste-Viktoria Kranken- 
haus, Berlin, Germany) "Verfolgung und Angst in 
ihren leib-seelischen Auswirkungen. [Persecution 
and fear and their psychosomatic effects.] Stuttgart, 
Germany: Ernst Klett, 1960. 274 p. DM 19.50— 
This is a collection of 19 opinions of psychiatric and 
neurological experts, written for use in lawsuits to 
get reparation. Most of the cases deal with the 
psychosomatic effects on Jews of Hitler’s persecution. 
In the form of clinical reports, documentary evidence 
is given of their unbearable suffering. Freud and his 
followers were mainly interested in the traumata of 
childhood. The effects of mental suffering and shock 
experiences in the adult are relatively unknown, A 
critical examination of a number of politically perse- 
cuted persons may open a new field in psychiatry.— 
Е, Goldsmith. 


6970. Marshall, S. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
Personality correlates of peptic ulcer patients. /. 
consult, Psychol, 1960, 24, 218-223.—12 variables 
were tested, Ulcer patients were compared with non- 
gastrointestinal and nonpsychosomatic patients. Ulcer 
patients adopt behavioral patterns of frustration- 
avoidance in relation to dependency needs. Depend- 
ency needs are defended against. Ulcer patients Were 
persistent in following a socially sanctioned set 0 
values. (24 ref.)—4. A. Kramish. 


6971. Mechanic, D., & Volkart, E. H. (U. Wis- 
consin) Stress, illness behavior, and the sick role. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 51—58.— "Previous re- 
search has indicated a direct relationship between 
stress and ‘illness in general,’ as measured by fre- 
quency of medical visits and diagnoses. Parsons, 
however, has suggested that the attractiveness of the 
'social role of the sick person' may also motivate 
persons to seek medical care. The concept of ‘illness 
behavior' is introduced and the relative effects 0 
stress and the tendency to adopt the sick role upon 
frequency of medical visits made by 614 male p 
men are investigated. Results indicate that the d 
ency to adopt the sick role is the more powerful Ya 
iable. The significance of this social-psychologic’, 
variable is discussed in relation to future etiologic 
studies of stress and illness."—L. Berkowitz. 


6972. Miiller-Hegemann, D. (Leipzig, Germany) 


Zur Neurosen-Pathogenese. [To the pathogen 
of neurosis.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol, Lee 


zig, 1960, 12, 125-131.—With reference to 8 briei hol 
reports, the conclusion is drawn that neurosis quate 
always psychogenic, but may represent an aded ‘ait 
response to external noxious factors under pa 
circumstances. (Russian summary)—C. Т. Вес 


6973. Necheles, Н. (Michael Reese Hosp» ОВ | 
cago, Ill.) Yehasim psikhosomatiyim ben ship. 
hakeva vehameayim. [Psychosomatic relatio! 


in gastrointestinal diseases.] Harofe Найт, ©” 
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32(2), 33-39.—Every organic disease has a distinct 
effect on the psyche, and every psychic condition has 
a distinct effect on any existing disease. The question 
is whether organic disease (e.g., ulcer or colitis) can 
be produced purely by psychic trauma, The pros and 
cons demonstrate that psychosomatic effects play an 
important role in our health and well-being, but there 
is no convincing proof that they are able by them- 
selves to produce mental or organic disease. The 
question of organic predispositions remains open. 

(English summary)—H. Ormian. 

6974. Schachter, M. Névrose dépressive réac- 
tionnelle et rétrécissement mitral. [Reactional de- 
pressive neurosis and mitral stenosis.] Acta psycho- 
ther, psychosom., 1960, 8, 462-470.—In the case of a 
woman suffering congenital mitral stenosis, psychic 
problems naturally did not provoke the heart symp- 
toms. Yet concurrent psychosociologic difficulties 
justified psychotherapy, with improvement manifest 
for some 6 years.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6975. Seidenberg, Robert. (State U. New York, 
Syracuse) Palmar hyperhidrosis and linking: 
Suggestive formulations from an incompletely 
treated case. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 283-288. 
—A 27-year-old married woman who wanted to di- 
vorce her husband and mentioned excessive palmar 
sweating was seen in 30 sessions. She was very at- 
tached to her mother, had had many affairs with 
married men in their 50s, but could not relate to men 
her own age—including her husband. The author 
attempts to explain her neurosis on the basis of the 
difficulties she had in making and breaking ties with 
internal and external objects on the different develop- 
mental levels.—L. W. Brandt. 

6976. Stokvis, Berthold. (Leiden Psychosomatic 
Center, Netherlands) Psychosomatic aspects and 
psychotherapy in allergic diseases. In Jamar, J. M., 
International textbook of allergy. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark: Munksgaard, 1950. Рр, 353-412.—There is a 
review of the theory and findings on the specificity 
of emotional experiences and personality structure to 
allergy (bronchial asthma, vasomotor rhinitis, hay 
fever, allergic migraine, and allergic dermatoses). 
Then a study of 87 asthmatics is reported in which 
comparisons to 125 psychosomatic control patients are 
made using the Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, Szondi, 
TAT, and H-T-P. A predominately psychoneurotic 
picture is reported. Results of uncovering and cover- 
ing psychotherapy were compared on 40 patients; 
neither technique did demonstrably better than the 
other. 62% of the cases reported feeling better, and 
40% reported improvement of their asthma. (296 
ref.) —IW. G. Shipman. 

, 6977. Vincent, N. Е. Psychodynamics of a pa- 
tient with migraine: With a review of the litera- 
ture. Amer, J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 589-605.—The 
psychodynamics of migraine are discussed by means 
of a case presentation, neurologic concepts of migraine 
are reviewed, and a review of the literature is pre- 
sented. Migraine is seen as a psychophysiologic re- 
action to id drives which have been repressed. (20- 
item bibliogr.)—L. N. Solomon. 

6978. Zukin, Paul, & Weiner, Ira. (VA Center, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Psychological factors in the 
dumping syndrome. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 
426-427.—A hypothesis was tested and confirmed in 
11 patients that their preoperative personality char- 
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acteristics as indicated Ьу MMPI scores was related 
to their recovery from subtotal gastrectomy.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 
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6979. Becher, Barbara Ann. (Fordham U.) А 
cross-sectional and longitudinal study of the effect 
of education on free association responses. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 23-28.—Each of 136 fresh- 
men was matched in intelligence with a senior enrolled 
in the same college for women, and all students were 
given the Kent-Rosanoff Test. The Ss were rela- 
tively homogeneous in socioeconomic background. 
100 of the freshmen were tested again 3 years later. 
Results of both the longitudinal and the cross-sectional 
methods indicated that college seniors produced sig- 
nificantly more individual and fewer popular responses 
than did college freshmen.—C. T. Morgan. 


6980. Buber, Martin, & Ormian, Haim. (Eds.) 
Entsiklopedia hinukhit. [Educational encyclopedia : 
Thesaurus of Jewish and general education.] Jeru- 
salem, Israel: Ministry of Education and Culture & 
The Bialik Institute, 1959. xx, 636 p.—This Ist (of 
5 volumes) is devoted to the "Ways of Education." 
The purpose is to give only comprehensive articles. 
The 69 articles (written by 160 authors) cover 
achievements in Western and East European educa- 
tion, as well as educational problems in the Middle 
and Far East. The following articles deal with 
psychological problems: psychological basis of educa- 
tion and teaching, guidance by teachers, remedial 
teaching, measurement of achievement, educational- 
social treatment, teaching of psychology, and word 
frequency list.—H. Ormian. 


6981. Dressel Paul L. (Michigan State U.) 
Measurement and evaluation of instructional ob- 
jectives. Yearb. Nat. Council Msmt. Used Educ., 
1960, 17, 1-6.—The role of and the problems of defin- 
ing educational objectives in reference to research are 
discussed. Various classification schemes are con- 
sidered. A plea is made for more research on the 
formulation of educational objectives that are achiev- 
able, relevant to existing psychological knowledge, 
and meaningful.—M. Cynamon. 


6982. Elkin, H. Evaluation and measurement in 
adult education. Jewish Educ., 1961, 31(2), 38-40. 
—Evaluation of adult education determines the degree 
to which objectives are being achieved and, in terms 
of the individual, how much growth and change has 
resulted from the educational experience, Evaluative 
instruments to judge quantitative factors are sug- 
gested.—V. D. Sanua. 


6983. Hatch, Winslow R., & Bennet, Ann. (Eds.) 
Reporter: Clearinghouse of studies on higher ed- 
ucation. (Circular No. 611, OE-50004) Washing- 
ton, D. C.: United States Department of Health, 
Education, & Welfare, 1960. viii, 55 p. $40.—An 
annotated bibliography of approximately 500 studies 
on various phases of higher education, most of the 
items having been published after 1955.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

6984. Hillebrand, Max Josef. Pädagogische 
Psychologie in ihrem Verhältnis zu den übrigen 
Teildisziplinen der Psychologie. [Pedagogic psy- 
chology in its relationship to the other branches of 
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psychology.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 189-196.— 
Though the contributions of other branches of psy- 
chology are acknowledged, pedagogic psychology is 
not merely an applied area. Its problems and ques- 
tions come from the unique aspect of the teaching- 
learning situation, and its findings are related to it. 
Pedagogic psychology, therefore, remains a special 
branch of psychology.—W. J. Koppitz. 

6985. Lambert, Sam M. (NEA Research Divi- 
sion) Educational growth and change. NEA J. 
1960, 49, 45-47.—Information available to NEA’s Re- 
search Division suggests the beginning of broad 
changes in American education. Longer school days 
have been instituted in 26% of the urban school 
systems. There is also a trend toward lengthening 
the school year and extending public education to 
include both nursery school and junior college. 44% 
of the systems studied have special provisions for 
talented pupils, including earlier introduction of for- 
eign languages. Directions of future developments 
are seen in improved holding power, flexible grouping 
and scheduling, higher staff salaries, and increased 
school costs.—R. A. Hagin. 

6986. Mackinnon, A. R. (Toronto Board Educa- 
tion, Canada) Insistent tasks in educational re- 
search. Canad, Psychologist, 1960, 1a, 131-136.—A 
symposium in which the following topics are dis- 
cussed: learning, educational measurement, excep- 
tional children, and teacher education—P. D. Mc- 
Cormack. 

6987. Mouly, George J. (U. Miami) Psychol- 
ogy for effective teaching. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart, & Winston, 1960. 550 p. xviii, $5.50.—A book 
which treats the traditional topics of educational psy- 
chology from a purposive or goal-oriented frame of 
reference. Included are chapters on growth and de- 
velopment; physical and motor development; emo- 
tional, social, and intellectual development; learning 
attitudes; measuring academic achievement ; and men- 
tal health in the classroom.—E. M. Bower. 


6988. Rand, Per. Anxiety in connection with 
school performance: I. General and theoretical 
considerations. Pedag. Forsk., 1960, No. 2, 87-94.— 
A general review of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
scale and the Sarason et al. Test Anxiety Question- 
naire.—L. Goldberger. 


, 6989. Sinha, A. K. P. Lecture and individual 
instructions as methods of changing food habits. 
J. psychol. Res., Madras, 4, 69-94 —'The method of 
individual instruction was found to be superior to the 
lecture method in 2 experiments in changing food 
habits in terms.of including wheat items (40 Ss) and 
increasing the use of par-boiled milled rice (60 Ss) — 
U. Pareek. 


6990. Tagiuri, Renato. (Harvard U.) The for- 
eign student and the case method in business ad- 
ministration: Some remarks regarding the learn- 
ing process. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 105-111.— 
Special learning problems met by the foreign student 
studying in this country are examined. Some of the 
formal aspects of the subject matter of administration 
are related to the characteristics of the case method 
and to the role expectations of the foreign student. 
The particular stresses inherent in this combination 
are considered.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstract 6304) 
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SCHOOL & CLASSROOM LEARNING 


6991. Bloomer, Richard H. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll., Geneseo) An investigation of an 
experimental first grade phonics program, J, educ, 
Res., 1960, 53, 188-193.—Following a reading read- 
iness program a group of children first received 
phonic training for 16 weeks and then regular work 
in a basal reader for 8 weeks. The control group 
followed a regular basal reading program for the 
whole time. Results substantiated Gates' view that 
the age at which children can profit from phonics is 
a function of method. А systematic reorganization 
of formal phonics training prior to usual reading tech- 
niques appears to produce superior results.—F. Gold- 
smith. 


6992. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois) Attitudinal 
outcomes of child psychology courses having dif- 
ferent orientations. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 113-119.— 
In 1 section of child psychology the instructor used a 
clinical approach. The students became more per- 
missive in 3 of the 5 areas tested. A class in general 
psychology taught by the same instructor showed no 
change. In a 2nd section of child psychology a differ- 
ent instructor emphasized a cross-cultural approach, 
These students became more permissive in 1 area, 
Differences were more related to the approaches used 
than to any actual differences in attitudes of the in- 
structors or to the students’ perceptions of those atti- 
tudes.—J. M. Stephens. 


6993. Dollins, Joseph G., Angelino, Henry, & 
Mech, Edmund V. (Northwestern State Coll) 
With words of praise. Elem. sch. J., 1960, 60, 446- 
450.—4th-grade pupils (N = 129) making low scores 
on the California Test of Personality were assigne 
to 1 of 3 treatment groups. Pupils in the 1st 2 groups 
received praise for their work in arithmetic, the praise 
being given 2 days out of 3 or 1 day out of 3. The 
3rd group received no praise. · When the California 
test was given 6 weeks later the praised groups made 
greater gains. A similar trend for performance Ш 
arithmetic was not significant—J. 7. Elias. 


6994. Metfessel, Newton S. (U. Southern к 
fornia) The Saugus experiment in multiple-grace 
grouping. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 155-158 
A comparison of scores earned on each of the 6 ie 
tests of the California Achievement Tests by "multi- 
grade” (combined 4th, 5th, and 6th grade) pupils m 
the same rooms and by “straight grade” pupils (reg 
ular 4th, 5th, and 6th grade rooms) is reported, n 
6 pairs of pupils at the 4th grade level, 6 pairs 2 
5th, and 11 pairs at the 6th. Statistically significan 
differences were not found.—T. E. Newland. 


6995. Nichols, Ralph G., & Cashman, Paul, R 
(U. Minnesota) The approval factor in listening, 
Education, 1960, 80, 268-271.—Listening babe 
students were studied by teachers for 1 week, obse 
tions of habits made, and influence of tests E 
listening discussed. 2 goals warrant recogni 
elimination of “fear of listening," and achieve 
greater economy in learning.—5. М. Amatora. 


6996. Parks, Frank L. (Oregon State Colt) 
Understanding the learner. J. engng. Bo 1001 
51, 284-286.— Effectiveness of teaching depen E. 
an appreciation of the differing biological, PX t the 
ical and sociological backgrounds which айес 
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activity and motivation of each student as a learner. 
—B. B. Lane. 

6997. Roth, Robert M. (Hampton Inst, Va.) 
The role of self-concept in achievement. J. exp. 
Educ., 1959, 27, 265-281.—The relationship between 
self-concept and achievement was investigated. A 
sample of 45 male and 9 female freshmen 5з from 3 
reading improvement classes at the University of 
Texas revealed a direct relationship between a tend- 
ency to be defensive about self-concept and improve- 
ment in reading.—E. F. Gardner. 

6998. United States Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Office of Education. Re- 
search problems in mathematics education. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: USDHEW OE, 1960. 130 p. $.55. 
— Included are a review of research on mathematics 
education and chapters on nonverbal awareness in the 
learning of mathematics, perceptual factors in learn- 
ing, and proposals for further research.—E. М. 
Bower. 

6999. Winter, William D. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Values and achievement in a freshman psychology 
course. J. educ. Res., 1961, 54, 183-186.—A modified 
form of the Semantic Differential, as described by 
Osgood, was given to 34 male students enrolled in 
freshman psychology to measure their value judgment 
of 15 concepts. Their instructor took the same test, 
and the students were asked to predict his values. The 
grades achieved in this class were significantly cor- 
related with: (a) the similarities in values between 
professor and student, (b) the student's ability to 
predict the professor's values correctly, and (c) the 
student's scores on the ACE Linguistic and ACE 
Total scales. Parental education and the ACE Quan- 
titative scores were unrelated to grades.—F. Gold- 
smith. 

7000. Young, Marguerite Louise. The influence 
of nature of concept and form of presentation on 
concept attainment. George Washington О. Bull., 
1959, 59(2), 43-45.—Abstract. 


LEARNING & INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


7001. Barlow, J. A. A new form of the Pressey 
multiple-choice board. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 214. 
—A simple inexpensive device based on an early 
invention by Pressey is described.—C. Н. Ammons. 


7002. Becker, Samuel L., & Dallinger, Carl A. 
(State U. Iowa) The effect of instructional meth- 
ods upon achievement and attitudes in communi- 
cation skills. Speech Monogr., 1960, 27, 70-76.—The 
problem of instructing many more students without 
a proportionate increase in staff faces many colleges. 
Methods of maximizing instructional resources by 
making students more repsonsible for their own train- 
ing were compared for 758 students in 45 sections of 
communication skills courses. Whether Ss attended 
the regular classroom situation, viewed television 
presentations, or read source material seemed to make 
little difference in their acquirement of skills. 
“Though students . . . seemed to prefer the normal 
method of instruction, experience with either of the 
other methods tended to make them much more favor- 
ably disposed toward that method."—D. Lebo. 

7003. Dworkin, Solomon, & Holden, Alan. (Bell 


Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) An experi- 
mental evaluation of sound filmstrips vs. classroom 
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lectures. J. Soc. Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 1959, 
68, 383-385.—4 long filmstrips on atomic bonding 
were tested with 120 graduate engineering students, 
¥ being taught by regular lecture and % by the film- 
strips. Posttests covering verbal material did not 
show any marked differences in knowledge. Students 
suggested that the film narrator spoke too fast, 100 
words per minute being suggested for future replica- 
tions of this comparison; but most students accepted 
the long filmstrips as teacher substitutes, The need 
for color or other deluxe production with many in- 
structional contents is questioned.—R. L. Sulzer. 

7004. Klapper, Hope Lunin. (New York U.) 
Prevalent interests and concerns in the field of 
televised instruction. J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 32, 437— 
451.—In an attempt to identify and study problem 
areas in televised instruction, questionnaires were sent 
to 120 colleges and 34 public school systems using this 
medium of instruction. Areas of concern included 
effectiveness of televised instruction, methods, faculty, 
student, possible uses, technical aspects, open circuit, 
and costanalysis. Each area is analyzed separately.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


7005. Silberman, Harry F. (Systems Develop- 
ment Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) A computer as 
an experimental laboratory machine for research 
on automated teaching procedures. Behav. Sci., 
1960, 5, 175-176.—The use of computers with teach- 
ing machines is discussed and their operation illus- 
trated.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstract 7232) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & ADJUSTMENT 


7006. Allman, Reva White. (Alabama State 
Coll.) The social attitudes of college students. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 33-51.—A Social Attitudes 
scale designed to measure worldmindedness was ad- 
ministered to 40 seniors at the Alabama State College 
and 40 at the University of Alabama. These groups 
were assigned the codes of School X and School Y. 
A worldminded individual is described as having a 
global perspective of human problems (Weltshaung). 
The findings disclosed that both populations of college 
students have social attitudes which are characterized 
as worldminded, but a larger percent of the students 
in one school, react to the pro-worldminded items 
than do the students in the other school. The correla- 
tions between education and immigration were .449 
and .442 respectively in the 2 schools.—24uthor ab- 
stract. 

7007. Amatora, M. (St. Francis Coll.) Ex- 
pressed interests in later childhood. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 96, 327-342.—Replies were obtained 
from 382 4th-grade boys and girls in 10 widely sepa- 
rated states. Pupils were asked to state their 3 inter- 
ests in order of importance to them, Responses 
stresses were: possession of objects, good life, pets, 
vocation, travel, relatives, money, school, and educa- 
tion. There are detailed analyses for each sex and 
for the principal interest—Author abstract. 

7008. Andrieux, C. Traitement d’échelles dans 
une étude de psychologie differentielle. [Scale 
analysis in a study of differential psychology.] Bull. 
Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1960, 9, 3-9.—4 inde- 
pendent scales on: (a) scientific curiosity, (b) ab- 
stract reasoning, (c) dialectic attitude, and (d) inter- 
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est in theories were administered to students. Science 
students show a higher achievement in a and b, but 
lower in с than students in literature and law. Male 
students obtain higher scores on the 4 scales—V. 
Sanua. 

7009. Axelrod, S., & Eisdorfer, C. (Duke U.) 
Attitudes toward old people: An empirical anal- 
ysis of the stimulus-group validity of the Tuck- 
man-Lorge Questionnaire. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 
75-80.—The questionnaire was administered to 280 
college student Ss divided approximately into random 
fifths, Each fifth was instructed to consider a differ- 
ent age group when responding. “The number of 
stereotypic traits referred to a group increased mono- 
tonically with the age of the group." Results of an 
item analysis were reported.—J. Botwinick. 

7010. Chatterjea, R. G. (Calcutta U., India) In- 
terest pattern of post-graduate and undergraduate 
students. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1961, 5, 22-27.— 
Ап interest inventory on the lines of Strong's VIG 
containing 48 occupations, 41 amusements, 41 curric- 
ular subjects, 19 activities, and 23 personality types 
was given to 100 students (56 postgraduates and 44 
undergraduates). Preferred choices in the fields of 
amusements, curricular subjects, activities, and per- 
sonality types were similar. There were some differ- 
ences in the occupational preferences of postgraduate 
students (college teaching) and undergraduate stu- 
dents (journalism). Other differences are also dis- 
cussed.—U. Pareek. 


7011. Cleland, C. C., & Cochran, Irene L. (Ab- 
ilene State School, Tex.) The effect of institutional 
tours on attitudes of high school seniors. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 473-479.—4 experimental and 
а control group of high school seniors were given 
systematically varied tours; and a 50-item attitude 
Scale was administered in pre-, post, and sleeper 
fashion to assess the influence of tours on attitude 
change. It was found that high school groups focus 
mainly on the patient. From an educational stand- 
point it appears that tours of institutions are highly 
motivating and that the alert teacher of the behavioral 
ог biological sciences could capitalize on the tour as 
a introduction to certain units of study.—V. S. 

ехіоп. 


7012. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U.) Men- 
tal health education: Implications for teachers. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 1961, 62, 263-273.—Extent, back- 
ground, sources, definitions, and reduction of adjust- 
ment problems of school pupils.—H. K. Moore. 


7013. Flanders, Ned A, & Havumaki, Sulo. 
Group compliance to dominative teacher influence. 
Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 67-82.—High school students 
were divided into experimental groups in which 
teacher attention was directed to individuals or to the 
group as a whole. The results support the following 
hypotheses: (a) the individual approach will result in 
greater compliance than the group approach, (b) 
group cohesiveness will be lower with the individual 
approach, (c) dependency on the teacher is higher in 
the individual approach, and (d) compliance increases 
when students perceive that others are changing their 
opinion in response to the teacher's persuasion.— 
W.W. Meissner. 


7014. Forrest, Aubrey L. (U. Nebraska) Per- 
sistence of vocational choice of the merit scholar- 
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ship winners. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 466-471 
—Of the 507 Merit Scholars from the 1956 program, 
about 50% changed vocational choice between the 
senior year in high school and the end of the junior 
year in college. Females showed a slightly higher 
rate of change than males. A change in major field 
was closely related to change in vocational choice, 
Major change patterns were from science to non- 
science fields and from practical to theoretical fields, 
Major changes appear to be related to recruiting 
pressures and to college experience. Change appears 
related to interest in humanistic values and to higher 
levels of abstraction.—S. Kavruck. 

7015. Frymier, Jack R. (Orlando, Fla.) Young 
people’s attitudes toward Russia. /. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 53, 127-131.—Using a sentence completion tech- 
nique originally devised by Jahoda, the author reports 
data on 127 high school and college students' attitudes 
toward Russia, Students with more education seem 
to have somewhat fewer negative feelings and more 
specific attitudes based on factual information. The 
only general pattern of attitudes which seems to 
emerge is one of negativism.—Author abstract. 

7016. Garrity, Frank D. (Christ Church Primary 
School, Stockport, England) А study of some sec- 
ondary modern school pupils' attitudes towards 
religious education. Relig. Educ., 1961, 56, 141-143, 
—A 22-item attitude scale was devised and adminis- 
tered to 4040 pupils in 8 secondary schools, The re- 
sults indicate a moderately favorable attitude towards 
religious education. The boys were less favorable 
than the girls, and the older pupils were less favorable 
than younger. Those who attended Sunday school or 
read the Bible at home were more favorable than those 
who didn’t. Attitude was not affected by difference 
in intelligence.—G. К. Morlan. 

7017. Glidewell, John C. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) Organization, adjustment, and classroom 
achievement. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1961, 62, 274- 
281.—Raises questions about the etiology and diagno- 
sis of maladjustment in the classroom.—H. К. Moore. 

7018. Goldberg, Н. K., Marshall, C., & Sims, E. 
(Baltimore, Md.) The role of brain damage F 
congenital dyslexia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1960, 50, 
586-590.—Electroencephalographic changes and i 
fective visual-motor responses may indicate subclinical 
brain damage associated with inability to learn read- 
in, . Shaad. 1 

19. Grigg, Charles M., & Middleton, Russe. 

ommunity of orientation and occupational m 
rations of ninth grade students. Soc. Forces, 1 ei 
38, 303-308.—Data from more than 26,000 white UT 
dents support the hypothesized relationship ber 
community size and occupational aspiration of mal d 
but not of females. The same relationship holds bi 
after partialling out intelligence and paternal occttP 
Чоп. —4. К. Howard. State’ 

7020. Johnson, Lois V. (Los Angeles E 
Coll) Teachers’ reports of children's kr 
cepts. Calif. J. educ. Res, 1960, 11, 135-140. ^ 
teachers taking a Child Development course zn 
wrote a report on the self-concept of 1 of his igh 
elementary school children, 41 of them being on (ihe 
"There were few of the expected stereotypes, ected 
aggravating child, the intellectual deviate, the rej only 
child, or the popular child). 6 factors most her d 
present in 18-41 of the reports, were: social а 
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and relationships (66% boys, 82% girls), home and 
family (49%, 82%), school (51%, 59%), physical 
characteristics (44%, 35%), intellectual abilities 
(24%, 77%), and ability in sports and play (34%, 
24%).—T. E. Newland. 

7021. Keren-Huss, Hava. Histaglut shel yeladim 
tseirim migil kitatam lemisgeret bet hasefer. [Ad- 
justment of children younger than their classmates to 
the school requirements.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 317— 
327.—Among children who enter primary school be- 
fore being legally required to do so, only those above 
120 IQ make a good adjustment.—H. Ormian. 

7022. Livingston, A. Hugh. (Tulsa Public 
Schools, Okla.) Does departmental organization 
affect children's adjustment? Elem. sch. J., 1961, 
61, 217-220.—The SRA Junior Inventory was ad- 
ministered to 2 groups of 5th grade pupils. The Ist 
group of 1223 pupils had experienced the self-con- 
tained classroom organization in Grades 1 and 2, and 
the semi-departmental organization in Grades 3—5. 
The second group of 831 pupils had experienced the 
semi-departmental organization in Grades 1-5. “The 
results of the study . . . while not conclusive, indi- 
cate that the semi-departmental organization does not 
hinder the pupils’ personal and social development. 
... The evidence reported here does indicate that 
the longer a pupil was exposed to this organization, 
the more satisfactory his adjustment as measured by 
this inventory."—J. Z. Elias. 


EN fi 7023. Natchez, Gladys. Personality patterns and 
=: oral reading: A study of overt behavior in the 


reading situation as it reveals reactions of depend- 
ence, aggression, and withdrawal in children. New 
York: New York Univer. Press, 1959. xi, 98 p. 
$2.50.—56 retarded readers and 30 nonretarded read- 
ers, all boys, from the 5th and 6th grades in 3 southern 
New York schools were selected by Stanford Inter- 
mediate Achievement Tests. Frustration reactions of 
dependence, aggression, and withdrawal were re- 
corded on a 30-item Check Sheet under conditions of 
oral classroom reading, oral individual reading, and 
a frustration-type game administered individually. 
The results were taken to support the hypotheses that 
retarded readers display more frustration reactions in 
reading situations than nonretarded readers and that 
retarded readers react to reading situations in the 
same way they react to frustrating situations in gen- 
eral. (84-item bibliogr.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

7024. Pepinsky, Pauline H. (Ohio State U.) A 
study of productive nonconformity. Gifted child 
Quart., 1960, 4, 81-85.—Preliminary findings in 3 
studies of students who, independent of the social 
norms, make contributions to the accomplishments of 
a group or of an individual. Productive students were 
found to have “successfully negotiated a transition 
from adolescence into responsible adulthood.” Un- 
successful noncomformists were characterized by re- 
bellion against authority, oscillation in values, and 
denial of need for others. Some of the relevant ante- 
cendents of productive nonconformity were examined. 
—N. M. Chansky. 


\„/ 7025. Shaw, Merville C., & Black, Michael Doris. 


(Chicago State Coll) The reaction to frustration 
of bright high school underachievers. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1960, 11, 120-124.—21 male achievers and 
21 male underachievers, each with an IQ of 113 or 
higher, were found by the Cook Hostility scale to 
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present the usual picture of the underachievers’ being 
more hostile. Their reactions to the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study were then compared, “The 
achievers tend to deny aggressively responsibility for 
their own inadequate behavior, while underachievers 
admit their guilt but claim that circumstances beyond 
their control were responsible. . . . The underachiever 
. . . responds to his errors in a more defensive way 
than achievers. . . . On the other hand, there is evi- 
dence, suggestive but not positive, to indicate that the 
achievers may be achieving through tendencies toward 
conformity, rather than through attempts at original 
or creative work."—T. E. Newland, 

7026. Simons, Joseph H. Scientific research in 
the university. Amer. Scientist, 1960, 48, 80-90.— 
*Some thoughts are projected on the teaching of crea- 
tive scholarship and the training of creative scholars 
by exposing the student to the stimulation and ex- 
ample of a mature scholar of demonstrated creative 
ability by intimate contact."—M. C. Benton. 


(See also Abstracts 5520, 6199, 6212, 6319, 6324) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


7027. Catterall, Calvin D., & Weise, Philip. A 
perceptual approach to reading disability. Educa- 
tion, 1960, 80, 275-278.—This is а case study of a 
2nd-grade child with a reading disability.—5. M. 
Amatora. 

28. Friedman, Leonard Z. (Portland Reading 
mprovement Center, Ore.) Optometric investiga- 
tion of reading problems. Education, 1959, 80, 181- 
184,—Reading demands complex visual activity, and 
visual complications are frequently associated with 
reading difficulty. Problems involved include: eval- 
uating the child’s’ visual performance, areas of in- 
vestigation, focus and fixation, coordination, visual 
acuity, color and form perception, whole visual proc- 
ess, complexity, and visual training.—5. M. Amatora, 

7029. Jolly, Faith. (U. Hawaii) Educating the 
deaf and hard of hearing in our 50th state. Volta 
Rev., 1960, 62, 158-161.—The educational program 
for a hearing handicapped child in Hawaii is planned 
and conducted through a team approach. A brief de- 
scription is given regarding the agencies and facilities 
used. About 125 children are enrolled in these pro- 
grams іп Hawaii—J. M. Snyder. 

7030. Lane, Helen S. (Central Inst. Deaf) 
Extracurricular activities of deaf children. Volta 
Rev., 1960, 62, 169, 172-1 73,—“Extracurricular activ- 
ities are important in preparing the deaf child for 
acceptance in a hearing world.” Learning opportu- 
nities are discussed regarding motor skills, the vocab- 
ulary of games, hobbies, participation in structured 
group activities, reading for pleasure and current in- 
formation, and conversational speech patterns.—J. М. 
Snyder. ] 

7031. Langman, Muriel Potter. (Eastern Mich- 
igan U.) Тһе reading process: A descriptive in- 
terdisciplinary approach. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1960, 62, 3-40.—Reading is not merely a skill but, 
more fundamentally, a thought process. In describing 
this process, contributions have been drawn from 
basic mechanisms of thought, psycholinguistics, the- 
ories of perception, language and vocabulary develop- 
ment, and techniques of word analysis. Generalization 


and transfer are crucial in reading, herice the high 
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correlation with intelligence. Generalizations neces- 
sary for reading are shown in such areas as visual and 
auditory perception and phonics. The analysis helps 
explain the relation between certain kinds of reading 
disability and “emotional immaturity” or behavior 
problems.—C. T. Morgan. 

7032. Miklas, Milton J. oe Angeles County 
Schools, Calif.) A survey of classes for the ed- 
ucable mentally retarded in Los Angeles County. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 176-178, 185.—In 1959- 
60 “almost 2 per cent of the children were in special 
training classes.” A total of 721 elementary level 
classes, 126 junior high level, and 109 senior high 
level classes were operated in the city and county 
schools. The school districts tended to grant diplomas 
or certificates to those completing the programs, 
There were considerable variation in IQ limits of 
eligibility, with lower limits ranging from 35 to 74 
and upper limits varying from 60 to above 95, Pro- 
gram implications are indicated.—T. E. Newland, 

7033. Ong, Jin; Schneider, Kenneth, & Moray, 
Joseph. (U. California, Berkeley) Reading ability 
and perimetric visual field. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960, 11, 61-67.—With 5th and 6th grade children 
there were no significant relationships between either 
horizontal width or vertical width of peripheral visual 
fields and either power or speed of reading, nor be- 
tween ТО (CTMM) and size of peripheral fields, — 
T. E. Newland. 

7034. Robeck, Mildred C. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Subtest patterning of problem readers 
on WISC. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 110-115.— 
Performances of 36 summer school reading clinic 
cases (4 boys, 32 girls) ranging in CA from 6-11 to 
13-9, and, in terms of WISC Full Scale IQ, from 85 
to 136, were analyzed for the subtests, In contrast 
with the standardization population, these children 
scored significantly higher (beyond :01) on: Compre- 
hension, Block Design, Comparison, Picture Comple- 
tion, Vocabulary, and Object Assembly ; and less high 
(.01-.02) in Picture Arrangement, Digit Span, Arith- 
metic, Information, and Coding.—T. E. Newland, 

7035. Stone, L. Joseph; Fiedler, Miriam Forster, 
& Fine, Carol Gabrielson. (Vassar Coll.) Pre- 
school education of deaf children. J. speech hear, 
Dis., 1961, 26, 45-60.—The effects of a preschool pro- 
gram for deaf children were studied in an experimen- 
tal group of 12 and a control group of 15 children. 
The experimental group program emphasized nursery 
School procedures modeled on best Practices with 
hearing children and early use of individual hearing 
aids. The control group was taught by more formal 
procedures characteristic of preschool classes before 
the inauguration of the new program. In all measures 
the experimental group proved superior in perform- 
ance to the control group.—M. Е. Palmer, 


7036. Stringer, Lorene A. (St. Louis County 
Health Dept., Clayton, Mo.) Report on a retentions 
program. Elem. sch. J., 1960, 60, 370-375.—The 
findings "suggest that more learning failures are due 
to emotional problems (remediable if detected early 
enough and treated appropriately) than to specific, 
organically determined learning disabilities. . E 
they [parents] are willing and able to work with the 
school to help the child, social promotions can produce 
results. . . . Where the parents are not willing or 
able . . . retentions can help a significant proportion 
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of failing children” if certain criteria for selection аге 
followed. The retention should be interpreted to the 
child—J. Z. Elias. 


7037. United States Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Office of Education, е 
gifted student. Washington, D. C.: USDHEW OE 
1960. 83 p. $35.—Contents include multidimen- 
sional approach to the study of giftedness, identifica- 
tion and classroom behavior, motivation patterns, and 
opportunity for research.—E, M. Bower, 


7038. van Uden, A. (Inst. voor Dooftsommen, St, 
Michielsgestel, Netherlands) Observations on the 
education of deaf in the Netherlands and the 
U.S.A. Volta Rev., 1960, 62, 10-1452 years of 
work (1906-58) with education of the deaf at the 
author’s institute has developed a philosophy of the 
natural approach to acquisition of language and the 
aural-oral method of teaching. This philosophy is 
contrasted to that which supports the manual or com- 
bined system of teaching used widely in the United 
States.—J. M. Snyder. 


(See also Abstracts 5651, 6185, 6372, 6400, 6514, 
6777, 6837, 6848) 
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7039. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) The place 
of projective techniques in the University curric- 
ulum: They do belong there. J. genet. Psychol, 
1960, 96, 321—325.—A review of the recommendations 
of committees concerned with practicum training for 
the PhD. in clinical psychology. The training facility 
and the University have joint responsibility for train- 
ing in the projective technique(s). The University 
can provide a more leisurely approach to theoretical 
aspects and can provide elementary applications. The 

usy clinic should intensify testing and interpretation, 
- Morgan. 


040. Andrew, D. C., & Stroup, Francis. College 
ttendance of high ability high school seniors. 
Educ. Rec., 1960, 41, 258-265.—Study of 1422 Arkan- 
Sas seniors, who scored at 67 percent on the ACE 
Psychological Examination, revealed that college at- 
tendance was related to parental education, s 
education, marital status, economic status, and hig! 
School curriculum.—I7. W. Meissner. 


7041. Carter, E. M., & Hoppock, R. College 
courses in careers. Personnel. guid. J., 1961, 39, 373- 
375.—Ап analysis of 46 courses in careers at the 
college level is presented.—3S. Kavruck. 


7042. Dugan, Willis E. (U. Minnesota) The 
organization and administration of guidance say 
ices. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 105-114.—Кезеагеп 
in organization and administration of guidance sot 
ices continues to be scanty. Studies during the a 
3 years were predominantly survey and de bai 
rather than experimental, Because national and na 
expectations are so high with respect to ouo 
guidance programs have reached a critical pom in 
their development as mature and accepted servic 5 
schools. Rapid expansion has occurred, not оп eb 
the addition of guidance staff, but also in the cane 
for effective means of organizing and coordina of 
specialized guidance services. The basic propice 
organization, coordination, functions, and relai HB 
ships of various staff members, physical facilities, 
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resources need further investigation. 
liogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 


7043. Friedenberg, Edgar Z. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
Another look at college success. Coll. Bd. Rev., 
1961, 43, 5-10.— Concepts of success in college and in 
society are discussed. The importance of accepting 
and respecting subjective feelings of students is 
stressed and implications for counseling and for ed- 
ucation are presented.—R. F. Allen. 


7044. Ganzhorn, Betty. (Ball State Teachers 
Coll) Variants of the psychopathic personality 
on the college scene. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 
497—501.—2 variants of psychopathic personality tend 
to be found in college populations: "the acting-out 
neurotic” and “the self-centered indulged personality.” 
Therapeutic procedures аге suggested.—5. Kavruck. 


_ 7045, Gilbert, A. C. F. (Princeton U.) Predict- 
ing graduation from an engineering school. J. 
psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 220-231.—". . . scores on the 
SAT-V, SAT-M, and the Advanced Mathematics 
Test and scores on a science test (Physics and Chem- 
istry) do not seem to provide a very sound basis for 
predicting whether students will graduate from the 
school of engineering at Princeton University. The 
multiple point biserial correlation between these 4 
variables and survival was not statistically significant. 
Also, none of the correlation coefficients between each 
of the individual variables and survival was signifi- 
cant."—M. S. Mayzner. 


7046. Gross, Stanley J. (State U. New York Coll. 
Education Buffalo) Working in private homes for 
room and board. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 376- 
381.—Students must develop effective relationships in 
the college community. The problems which arise as 
a result of working in private homes are discussed.— 
S. Kavruck. 


7047. Hill, George Е, & Green, Donald A. 
(Ohio U.) The selection, preparation, and pro- 
fessionalization of guidance and personnel work- 
ers. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 115-130.—In the last 
3 years, as in earlier periods, the majority of pub- 
lished investigations were status studies. Basic, lon- 
gitudinal research on the selection, education, and 
Subsequent effectiveness of guidance and personnel 
workers was not found. The most severe handicaps 
in research on the selection, preparation, and pro- 
fessionalization of guidance and personnel workers 
have been: (a) lack of certainty as to ends sought, 
(b) lack of basic studies evaluating guidance prac- 
tices, and (c) failure to communicate research find- 
ings through professional publication. (92-item bib- 
liogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 


7048. Hoyt, Kenneth B. & Moore, Gilbert D. 
(State U. lowa) Group procedures in guidance 
and personnel work. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 158- 
167.— The lack of precision of the definition of "group 
procedures in guidance" has forced a rather arbitrary 
classification of topics in this review: (a) multiple 
counselling, (b) occupations and vocational psychol- 
ogy, (c) educational planning, (d) working with par- 
ents, (e) other group procedures, and (f) examples 
of successful practices. It is apparent that multiple 
counselling deserves special attention because coun- 
selling need not always be carried out in a one-to-one 
relationship. Conditions conducive to effective multi- 
ple counselling were not demonstrated clearly enough 
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to give the typical counsellor cause to change his ap- 
proach. Group procedures in guidance directed to- 
ward personal development received almost no atten- 
tion from researchers. (39-item bibliogr.)—F. Gold- 
smith. 

7049. Kaasinen, Matti. Vocational interests and 
the Wartegg Drawing Completion Test: A prelim- 
inary report. Acta Acad. Paedag. Jyvaskylaensis, 
1960, No. 20, 7-24.—The Wartegg Drawing Comple- 
tion Test and 2 vocational interest tests were given to 
145 girls and 135 boys aged 15-16 years. 27 cat- 
egories of the Wartegg test were scored and corre- 
lated with vocational interests in technical and indus- 
trial fields, home economics, esthetics, and protective 
attitudes (social welfare, etc.). The highest correla- 
tion between interest and Wartegg categories was for 
girls (.60), and they are still higher in arts. Boys' 
correlations were not as strong and showed little 
significance in protective functions. Highest correla- 
tions between interest and single Wartegg categories 
were in interest in technical and industrial fields, as 
well as art.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

7050. Kemmler, Lilly. Erziehungshaltungen von 
Müttern vierzehnjáhriger Jungen. [Attitudes of 
mothers with respect to the education of 14-year-old 
boys.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 197-218.—The 180 
mothers questioned proved to be realistic, responsible, 
and without sentimentality in their educational goals. 
Though not striving for authority, they wished to 
guide and supervise the boys in the direction of their 
ideals. The guidance seemed to be more help in ad- 
justment to the circumstances than an education for 
maturity and social responsibility—W. J. Koppita. 


7051. Kirkbride, Virginia Randolph. Group ap- 
proaches to student personnel services in higher 
education. George Washington U. Bull., 1959, 59 
(2), 82-88.—Abstract. 


7052. Kirkpatrick, Clifford, & DeFleur, Melvin. 
Influence of professors on the flow of talent to the 
academic profession. Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 296- 
302.—Questionnaire returns from 200 university pro- 
fessors support the following hypotheses : *(1) pro- 
fessors beget a relatively high proportion of able 
offspring and the fertility-potential of fecund pro- 
fessors is positively related to their own academic 
dissatisfaction in its economic aspects; (2) professors 
report a preponderant inclination to encourage able 
offspring to enter the profession, especially if per- 
sonally relatively satisfied ; (3) professors report a 
preponderant inclination to encourage able students 
to enter the profession, especially if relatively satis- 
fied."—4A. R. Howard. 

7053. McDaniels, Carl. (American Personnel & 
Guidance Ass., Washington, D. С.) Fellowships, 
scholarships, and assistantships for guidance and 
personnel graduate training: 1961-62. Personnel 
guid. J., 1961, 39, 403-414.—S, Kavruck. 

7054. Malcolm, David D. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Counseling internship: A “team” approach. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 382-387.—A. guidance 
internship program which included a college instruc- 
tor and 10 interns serving as a team at a secondary 
school has shown promise on preliminary evaluation. 
—S. Kavruck. 

7055. Mohsin, S. M. (Bihar State Bureau Educa- 
tional Vocational Guidance, Patna, India) Practical 
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handbook of guidance їп secondary schools. Patna, 
India: Secretariat Press, 1959. ii, 169 p.—A pro- 
gram written to serve the needs of the teacher- and 
School-counsellor under local conditions in India. 
Chapters outline philosophy and aims of guidance; 
programs of educational, vocational, and personal 
guidance are explicitly detailed. Roles of principals, 
teachers, and local administrators are discussed. Ex- 
tensive appendices cover the teacher-counselor's train- 
ing course, and brief descriptions are given of recom- 
mended tests. Model orientation talks; fact-finding 
interview; and discussion outlines on study habits, 
reading skills, and model careers are written in Hindi. 
Sample record forms are in both English and Hindi.— 
W. B. Hall. 

7056. Pace, C. Robert. ( Syracuse U.) Five col- 
lege environments. Coll. Bd. Rev., 1960, 41, 24-28, 
—Presents “the psychological characteristics which 
differentiate basic types of colleges and their effects 
on students.” Suggests that “the press of the environ- 
ment as the student sees it defines what he must cope 
with and clarifies for him the direction his behavior 
must take if he is to find satisfaction and reward 
within the dominant culture of the college.”—R, F, 
Allen. 

7057. Peters, Herman J., & Mueller, William J. 
(Ohio State U.) The counselling function. Rev, 
educ, Res., 1960, 30, 131-140.—The counselling func- 
tion needs definitions for many reasons. Despite 
attempts to define counselling as leading to “accept- 
ance of one’s personality attributes and the best use 
of them,” and to define psychotherapy as efforts to- 
ward basic personality change, counsellors of all per- 
suasions have not effected a commonality for the 
meaning of counselling, There is increased awareness 
of the need for adequate research design on interaction 
between counsellor and counsellee. 
sophical issues in counselling received considerable 
attention. Generally, discussion of the question of 
“neutrality” in counselling has been replaced by an 
examination of the nature and strength of the impact 
counselling 
ldsmith. 
(Columbia U.) Psychother- 
apy in the university. Teachers C. oll. Rec., 1961, 62, 
274-281.—What to do for the student who comes for 
help and has a background of bullsessions in psycho- 
therapy, classical Freudian reading, and the idea that 
“the child is the man." —H, К. Moore. 

М E Prince, Richard. (Trinity Christian Coll., 

orth, Ill.) Values, grades, achievement and 
career choice of high-school students. Elem. sch, 
J., 1960, 60, 376-384.—The Differential Values Inven- 
tory, constructed to determine whether an individual 
holds to the traditional or to the more recent Amer- 
ican emergent values, was administered in 22 high 
Schools. Differences between value Scores among 
public, private, and religious schools were all signifi- 
cant. “Value patterns of seniors and freshmen within 
each type of school showed no significant differences, 
both patterns being strikingly similar to the value 
patterns of the teachers in that school.” The relation- 
ships between students' values and grade status, 
career choices, and academic achievement, respec- 
tively, are also discussed.—J, Z, Elias, 


7060. Proff, Fred С. (U. Illinois) The use of 
appraisal data by guidance and personnel workers. 
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Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 141-147 —Interest in the 
use of appraisal data was evidenced by the research 
during the last years. Such research made progress 
in test theory and validity but did little to attend to 
the problem of practical application of appraisal data, 
Too frequently teachers, administrators, and guidance 
workers are required to utilize test data with a min- 
imum technical understanding. Research has all too 
often stressed the use of appraisal data as a mechan- 
ical and rational procedure rather than a complex 
process with both cognitive and conative dimensions, 
Perhaps only practicing counsellors will be able, or 
inclined, to design and carry through this type of 
reseapeh. (42-item bibliogr.)—F. Goldsmith, 
1. Riddle, С. W. (United Christian Schools, 
llundur, India) Why not use the sibling line? 
Educ. psychol. Rev., Baroda, 1961, 1, 19-21.—Recom- 
mends the use of a sibling line to indicate the order 
of birth, age differential, living status, sex, half- 
brothers or half-sisters, and whether siblings are in 
school, and for guidance purposes in cummulative 
record cards.—U. Pareek. 

7062. Rothney, John W. M., & Farwell, Gail F. 
(U. Wisconsin) The evaluation of guidance and 
personnel services. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 168- 
175.—As the guidance movement enters its 2nd half- 
century, the need for evaluation of its services is 
generally recognized, but there is little evidence that 
this need is being met. Only 3 books evaluating 

idance services have been published during the last 
$ years, Researchers have the difficult problem of 
Securing adequate terminal measures of guidance sery- 
ices. A lack of agreement exists about goals of coun- 
selling among those who do evaluating research. The 
problem of selecting and securing adequate measures 
of criteria against which guidance services are to be 
assessed has not been solved. (41-item bibliogr.)— 
F. Goldsmith. 


7063. Sinha, Durganand, & Misra, Hemkanta. 
(Khargpur, India) “Qualities desirable for engi- 
neering students and profession: I. Teachers bor 
ple. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 5, 10-21. 40 
teachers of a national engineering institute were asked 
to rate on an 8-point scale 45 traits divided into А 
groups: academic skills, interests, sociability, d 
personality for student engineers. The traits coni 
sidered relevant for success for a student of engine 
ing were seriousness, good memory, alertness | 
learning, sense of humor, reading related materia j 
and drive and energy. Those for success in ke 
fession were responsibility, drive and energy, we | 
Ness, initiative, dependability, and good e n 

e role perception of a successful student as di i 
entiated from that of a successful professional eer 
neer shows general agreement in the personality gt He 
of traits and a lack of agreement in the acd 
group of traits. The "interest" and soca 
groups were almost always rated low.—U. Pareek. 


2064. Smilansky, Moshe, & Parnas, Tikva. He 
hekhven hahinukhi vehahadrakha bivhirat mikts i 
[Educational counselling and vocational guidance at 
Israel] Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 242-27 оа Es ue 
a 1958 follow-up study to examine the predictive tion 
of 3 selection procedures for postelementary к hO 
(see 35: 7093). Scholastic achievement оре Guid- 
followed the recommendations of the сано. n that 
ance Bureau (60% of all pupils) is better tha 
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of pupils who ignored these recommendations. Re- 
organization of the Israeli system of educational and 
vocational guidance is suggested. A continuous proc- 
ess of guidance is more fruitful than a single exam- 
ination. Guidance should be a part of school activities 
on primary and secondary school levels. (English 
summary )—H. Ormian. 


7065. Thompson, Jack, & Finley, Carmen J. 
(City Schools, Sonoma County, Calif.) An evalua- 
tion of the case conference method. Calif. J. educ, 
Res., 1960, 11, 87-93, 96.—Responses of 35 teachers 
to a questionnaire showed them, to a significant ex- 
tent, to prefer the case conference method especially 
with the guidance counselor over the written report. 
—T. E. Newland. 


7066. Thomson, Muriel. (Los Angeles County 
Schools, Calif.) Students' evaluations of guidance 
services. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 167-169.— 
2335 high school seniors in 12 different schools were 
queried regarding their needs for guidance and their 
evaluations of the service provided. From a total of 
342 comparisons there were 82 statistically significant 
differences. Among the findings: students having no 
formal guidance services reported the greatest need 
for it; full-time, formal guidance services were most 
favorably rated; students of average ability reported 
most favorably on the guidance provided; girls re- 
acted more favorably than did boys.—T. E. Newland. 


7067. Thurston, Alice Stouffer. An experimen- 
tal study of the relative effectiveness of group 
counseling and the orientation course in assisting 
college freshmen. George Washington U. Bull., 
1959, 59(2), 19-24.—Abstract. 


7068. Walker, Robert N. (Akron Public Schools, 
0.) A counselor development program meets a 
guidance manpower need. Personnel guid, J., 1961, 
39, 472-475.—The mechanics of a counselor man- 
power development program are described. The pro- 
gram’s success is attributed to the administration’s 
steadfastness in restricting counselor appointments to 
trained candidates only and the constant attempt to 
improve the status of the counselorship. Salary rec- 
ognition would have been valuable.—S. Kavruck. 


7069. Wilkins, William D., & Perlmutter, Bar- 
bara J. (New York U.) The philosophical foun- 
dations of guidance and personnel work. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1960, 30, 97-104.—The term “philosophy 
of guidance” is construed as embracing philosophical 
and theoretical rationales fundamental to guidance 
services, Although numerous books are written on 
guidance methods and services, almost no books deal 
with theory. Some material is available in journals. 
A real need exists to develop general principles and a 
theoretical foundation of guidance. (40-item bib- 
liogr.) —F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstracts 6432, 7147, 7A73) 
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7070. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U.) Psycho- 
logical tests: Uses and abuses. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1961, 62, 380-393.—4A test score does not reveal the 
cause of that score. Verbal tests may be less cul- 
turally loaded than nonverbal tests. Tests used Дог 
prediction should have high prediction validity against 
the criterion.—H. K. Moore. 
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7071. Angers, W. P. Evaluative labeling: A 
proposal Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 187-190.—" A. scale 
for professors’ evaluation of students is described. 
Items to be rated on a 5-point scale include coopera- 
tion, interest, alertness, and appearance.” —C. H 
Ammons. 

7072. British Psychological Society, Committee 
on Test Standards. Technical recommendations 
for psychological and educational tests. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1960, 41, 13-17.—Recommendations are 
formulated concerning the minimum standards to be 
followed for the construction, publication, and use of 
tests, and in particular the information which should 
be available in the test manual.—P. F. C. Castle. 

7073. Burnham, Paul S. (Yale U.) Measure- 
ment and the problem of prediction. Yearb. Nat. 
Council Msmt. Used Educ., 1960, 17, 15-19.—"Prob- 
lems related to measurement of the criterion seem 
more resistant to solution than those related to the 
predictor variable. Reliability of measurement in 
both predictor and criterion contributes greatly to 
validity. Situational factors are probably most impor- 
tant as contaminators of the criterion but they cannot 
be' ignored in connection with measurement of pre- 
dictors. Variability in performance over time is an 
important consideration in most criteria. It may be 
equally important in connection with predictor meas- 
urements but we have become accustomed to thinking 
of the latter as samples of behavior taken within а 
relatively short time span."—M. Cynamon. 


7074. Cassel, Russell N., & Stancik, Edward J. 
(Phoenix Coll. System, Ariz.) California Test of 
Mental Maturity b weights for predicting a com- 
posite score on the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 119-126. 
—A study concerned with developing b weights for 
the language and nonlanguage raw scores on the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity, Short Form, 1957 
Edition (CTMM) for predicting a factorial composite 
on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
(ITED). The study utilized 124 9th-grade students 
from the 7 high schools in Phoenix, Arizona, The 
b weights were as follows: 2% x the Language score 
(Raw) + 1 X the Non-Language score (Raw) of the 
CTMM. Scores based on these b weights correlate 
.593 with the factorial composite on the ITED. А 
table is provided for converting the obtained com- 
posite to a stanine ог McCall T-score equivalent. 
This composite score on the CTMM is referred to as 
an “expected achievement” (XA) index. The XA 
correlated .404 with the grade point average.—Author 
abstract. f 

7075. Cook, Desmond L. (Purdue U.) A note 
on relevance categories and item statistics. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 321-331.—". . the rela- 
tionship between an educational objective-test item 
relevance scheme and the statistical characteristics of 
test items classified into the various relevance cat- 
egories” was investigated. "It was hypothesized, that 
items designed to measure more desirable educational 
objectives would be more discriminating and difficult 
than items measuring less desirable objectives." From 
a sample of 10 tests, comparisons were made between 
mean discrimination and difficulty indices for items 
classified according to Ebel’s relevance categories. 
Items of low relevance value tended to be more dis- 
criminating. Use of the relevance classification is 
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encouraged for emphasizing generalization, explana- 
tion, and application of information in classroom test- 
ing. —W. Coleman. 


7076. Dyer, Henry $. (Educational Testing Sery- 
ice, Princeton, N. J.) A Psychometrician views 
human ability. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1960, 61, 394-403. 
—Popular views are corrected concerning aptitude 
tests, underachievement, culture free tests, wobbliness 
in test scores, sampling, imprecision in casual ob- 
servation, tests as predictors, diverse abilities, profiles, 
and differential prediction Н. К. Moore. 


7077. Elkind, David. (Wheaton Coll) Inter- 
viewing children in a school setting. J. Psychol., 
1960, 50, 111-117.—The article provides suggestions 
about introductions, room arrangements, length and 
technique of interview, when to Stop, and the use of 
rewards. The suggestions are largely on the prac- 
tical, common-sense level; and are derived from the 
Writer's experience rather than from any theoretical 
position.—C. T. Morgan. 


7078. Findley, Warren С. (Atlanta Public 
Schools, Ga.) Appraisal of evidence. Yearb. Nat. 
Council Msmt. Used Educ., 1960, 17, 45-47.—Ар- 
praisal should be a constructive integral feature of the 
instructional program. Appraisal should be based on 
growth. Analysis of covariance has much to offer as 
a technique of growth measurement, Special instruc- 
tional emphases should be reflected in appraisal in- 
struments. Special classes grouped by ability should 
be appraised by specially designed materials.—M. 
Cynamon. 

7079. Goldfarb, Ј., Jacobs, J., & Levitan, S. (U. 
Southern California) Variables determining the 
ability to estimate one's Scores on objective tests. 
J. Psychol. S. tud., 1960, 11, 232-237.—“The results of 
this study suggest that self-awareness, as defined in 
terms of the ability to estimate one's performance on 
objective tests, does not Tepresent a unitary phenom- 
enon. ... Ss who are accurate in estimating their 
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. 7080. Haggerty, Arthur D. Cautions required 
in the interpretation of projective tests with appli- 
cants to a school of professional nursing. J. gen, 
Psychol., 1960, 63, 57-62.—Projective figure drawing 
tests were administered to a group of 107 applicants 
to a school of professional nursing. About % of these 
produced opposite-sex drawings first. This plus sim- 
ilar results of other studies suggests that a relative 
lack of same-sex drawings does not necessarily indi- 
cate significant personality disruption. Caution is 
suggested in the use of projective devices with a 
normal population —C, T. Morgan. 


7081. Heist, Paul. (Center Study Higher Educa- 
tion, Berkeley, Calif.) Personality characteristics 
of dental students. Educ, Rec., 1960, 41, 240-252. — 
The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, and the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, were administered to 613 
dental students from 9 dental colleges in 1956. Re- 
sults indicate that upper mobility, higher economic 
level, achievement and advancement were the major 
sources of motivation. Consequently, interest in den- 
tal research leaves much to be desired—W. W, 
Meissner. 
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7082. Hogain, М. Avhanat kshi kria. [Diagno- 
sis of reading difficulty.] Hahinukh, 1959-60, 32, 
18-32.—A sample of 350 elementary school pupils 
(Grades 2-6) was chosen. Pupils of 3 schools came 
from upper sociocultural and intellectual Strata, 3 
from lower, and 8 from average. Administration of 
tests and instructions for testers are described. The 
Teport covers grade differences in speed and errors; 
handedness and eyedness; and special problems in 
reading of words, sentences, and syllables. The re- 
sults summarized in 5 tables.—H. Ormian. 

- Holmes, Jack А. (U. California, Berkeley) 
ersonality characteristics of the disabled reader, 
J. develpm. Read., 1961, 4, 111-122.—Experimental 
attempts to establish a relationship between certain 
personality traits and success in reading or spelling 
have yielded inconsistent results. This study is a pre- 
liminary report of a project supported in part by the 
United States Office of Education to determine under- 
lying factors in reading disability at the high school 
level. The author postulates stabilizers of behavior 
which he calls “mobilizers” to account for the self- 
fulfilling behavior related to success in school tasks, 
Conflicts between authoritative and parental notions 
and self-fulfilling behavior are especially disruptive of 

school achievement.—J. R, Kinzer. 
84. Kallos, С. L., Grabow, J. M., & Guarino, 

. A. The WISC profile of disabled readers. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 476-478.—WISC patterns 
may predict reading disability. A low Coding score 
compared to other performance subtests appears use- 
ful. Low Arithmetic or Information scores or high 
Block Design scores confirm. reading disability. Re- 
tarded development of motor-visual skills may be a 
cause of reading disability. The low Information and 
Arithmetic scores may reflect the home and school 


envirénment.—S, Kavruck. 
Es Krugman, Morris, & Impellizzeri, Irene H. 
ew York City Public Schools) Identification and 
guidance of underachieving gifted students. Er- 
cept. Child., 1960, 26, 283-286.—A discussion of the 
effect upon both parents and children of a program 
for aiding gifted underachieving students with em- 
phasis upon changes in attitude toward the educational 
process among such students and their parents. Also 
included is a summary of the approaches employed by 
the New York City school system for the unidentified 
or underachieving gifted child's educational assess- 
ment.—4. Barclay. Р 
7086. Lorge, Irving. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
€asurement and our understanding of 
traits. Yearb. Nat. Council Msmt. Used Educ., 1960, 
17, 21-25.—The label "trait" should be reserved for 
naming factors or components derived from statistical 
analysis of scores of directly observable attributes or 
variables. Factor analysis and latent structure anal- 
ysis, appropriately used, are 2 mathematical models 
for naming traits. Ahmaverra's use of transformation 
analysis of factor analytic results is discussed. Traits 
validated by advance hypotheses of differences in cri- 
terion groups do not bave to fall back upon a concept 
Such as "construct validity."—M, C ynamon. 

7087. Marches, Joseph R. (U. Maryland) Ап 
empirical study of performance in mathematics an 
performance on selected entrance examinations. 3 
educ. Res., 1960, 53, 181—187. —From a study of 10 
students entering college between 1950 and 1955 it 
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was concluded that success in mathematics cannot 
safely be predicted from percentile rank 80-100 on the 
entrance examination.—C, Т. Morgan. 

7088. Michael, William B., Jones, Robert A., & 
McGlothlin, William H. (U. Southern California) 
The prediction of success in graduate work in 
chemistry from use of the Graduate Survey Exam- 
ination. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 391-394. 
—A graduate survey test was used to predict Ist- 
semester graduate performance in organic, physical, 
and inorganic-analytical chemistry. The тз (N = 39) 
ranged from .19 to .76 for the 3 predictor tests with 
the 3 achievement tests. The results are encouraging 
in view of the marked restriction in the ability range 
of the group.—W. Coleman. 

7089. Mollenkopf, William G. (Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, O.) Time limits and the be- 
havior of test takers. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 223-230.—The candidate should be told whether 
he is expected to finish, what the time limits are, and 
how the test is to be scored. Tests given under 
speeded conditions may'not measure the same behav- 
lor as the same test material given under power con- 
ditions. When time is an important factor in criterion 
measures, a speeded test is warranted. Correction- 
for-chance formulas do not handle the guessing prob- 
lem. If a power measure is needed but unlimited time 
is unpractical, an automatic credit procedure is rec- 
ommended instead of chance correction —W. Coleman. 

7090. Moore, Robert. (Western Electric Co., 
Omaha, Nebr.) Separate answer sheets for pri- 
mary grades. Yearb. Nat. Council Msmt. Used 
Educ., 1960, 17, 53-55.—A tryout of modified separate 
answer sheets for 2nd-grade pupils is reported. 
Standard IBM answer sheets were modified by color- 
coding answer choices to avoid confusion. Booklets 
with pages of unequal width with pockets for answer 
Sheets provided automatic alignment. Every other 
response position was eliminated to reduce stray 
markings. Test reliability and item difficulties did 
not change greatly from those presently obtained on 
3rd-grade pupils using the standard answer sheet.— 

. Cynamon. 

7091. Morrison, Edward J. (Texas Instruments, 
Ine, Dallas) On test variance and the dimen- 
sions of the measurement siuation. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 231-250.—Speededness is impor- 
tant on a test "only if the time limit were shorter than 
the individually critical level for a significant propor- 
tion of the subjects." Other considerations in deter- 
mining test variance would include: “The homo- 
geneity of item difficulties in a test, the steepness of 
difficulty grading, the latitude allowed subjects in 
self-pacing, the use of factual as contrasted with rea- 
Soning items.” In order to predict and control the 
Variance of tests, the interaction of dimensions of 
individual differences with dimensions of the measure- 
ment situation must be better understood. (145 ref.) 
W. Coleman. 

„7092. Nunnery, Michael V. (Alabama Polytech- 
nic Inst.) . How useful are standardized psycholog- 
a tests in the selection of school administrators? 

“duc. Admin. Superv., 1959, 45, 349-356.—The report 
шке 3 doctoral studies of the relationship between 
€sts of intelligence, aptitude, achievement, attitude, 
Personality, interest, and values with administrative 
skill as measured by the Tennessee Rating Guide. 
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Significant relationships appeared in some but not all 
studies. The Cooperative English Test and the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values were found to 
be related to the rating guide, but to different aspects 
of it in each study. The author feels his results are 
inconclusive.—N. М, Chansky. 

7093. Ortar, Gina. Bedikat kosher hanibuy shel 
seker talmidey kitot het. [Examination of the pre- 
diction value of the eighth-grade survey.] Megamot, 
1959-60, 10, 209-221.— Tests have been given for 
some years to all 8th-grade pupils. Marks given by 
teachers are better in predicting scholastic success, 
whereas tests predict the continuation of studies more 
effectively (r —.41 and .55). After 3 years of sec- 
ondary school, 74% of pupils still attend the schools 
(academic, agricultural, vocational) chosen at the end 
of the 8th grade. (English summary)—H. Ormian. 

7094. Popham, W. James, & Moore, Mary R. 
A validity check on the Brown-Holtzman Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitudes and the Borow 
College Inventory of Academic Adjustment. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 552-554.—The SSHA and 
CIAA. were administered to 287 undergraduate stu- 
dents. Previous semester grade point ratios and 
Scores on the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination (ACE) were obtained for each 
of these students. SSHA and CIAA show a net 
correlation with academic success. Academic success 
may be more directly related to study activity than to 
such areas as personal efficiency, mental health, and 
personal relations.—L. G. Schmidt. 

7095. Sinha, Durganand. Sociological and psy- 
chological factors in the success of engineering 
students. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 74-80.— 
A project for the selection of engineering students is 
outlined. It includes an analysis of the roles of an 
engineering student, the things expected of him, and 
sociological and psychological characteristics asso- 
ciated with the successful fulfillment of these roles by 
the student.—U. Pareek. 

7096. Stewart, Daniel К. (Michigan State U.) 
Comparison of the results of a logical question- 
naire with reading comprehension, verbal ability, 
and grade point averages. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 
289-292.—The test instrument was a questionnaire 
employing predicative logic in the forms of Modus 
Ponens, Modus Tollens, and Syllogism. All the pred- 
icative forms involved a predication on the part of 
the S. The reliability of the test instrument was 
ascertained by: (a) a well known reliability formula ; 
and (b) material implications-predictions—implied by 
the instrument, if it were reliable. The investigator 
believes that the merit of any test on critical think- 
ing can be demonstrated in terms of its confirmable 
consequences. If the test has merit there should be a 
positive relationship between a person's ability to 
exhibit validity patterns and (a) his reading com- 
prehension, (b) his verbal ability, and (c) his college 
grade point average.—E. Y. Beeman. 

7097. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, NYC) Contributions of educational meas- 
urement to school administration. Yearb. Nat. 
Council Msmt. Used Educ., 1960, 17, 27-36.—Com- 
ment is made on the potential contributions of meas- 
urement to administration. Some essential steps re- 
quired to realize these possible contributions are 
stated. The administrative problems created by the 
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recent tremendous expansion in the use of tests by 
schools and colleges are considered.—M. Cynamon. 
Ni Weise, Phillip. (City Schools Pasadena, 
alifornia) Current use of Binet and Wechsler 
tests by school psychologists in California. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 73-78.—Of the 100 psychol- 
ogists originally queried, 76 indicated a strong prefer- 
ence for the Binet below 3rd grade level for the 
identification of both gifted and mental retardates 
(78% and 89%, respectively) with increasing use of 
the Wechsler up through the 12th grade (7595 and 
85%, respectively). 8 universities out of 13 queried 
yielded no pattern. Emotional biasis were evident in 
the reasons given.—T. E. Newland. 

7099. Whitla, Dean K. (Harvard U.) Measure- 
ment for educational policy. Educ. Rec., 1960, 41, 
215-223.—2 major principles are proposed: (a) feed- 
back is necessary for education, and formalized feed- 
back (tests) should supplement informal feedback to 
provide a sounder basis for evaluation; (b) data from 
measurement and testing constitute necessary, but not 
sufficient, criteria for educational evaluation. “There 
are occasions when the person using measurement in 
his work is in the best position to realize its limita- 
tions and then to substitute methods more suitable to 
the problem at hand.”—W. W. Meissner. 


Testing Programs 


7100. Cassel, R. N. Expected achievement beta 
weights on SCAT (Form 1A) for college freshmen. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 401-402—"The SCAT ex. 
pected achievement indexes based on obtained beta 
weights appear to be no better for predicting either 
the mean score on three scholastic achievement tests 
or the first semester freshman college grade point av- 
erage than the SCAT Total score."—C, Н. Ammons. 

7101. Educational Records Bureau. 1959 fall 
testing program in independent schools and sup- 
plementary studies. Educ. rec. Bull., 1960, No. 76. 
xii, 68 p.—Summaries and results on (1958) primary 
and advanced primary reading tests (R. D. North), 
on the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, Revised Edi- 
tion (Geraldine Spaulding), on cooperative school 
and college ability tests (А. E. Traxler), and on sex 
differences in spelling skills of independent secondary 
School pupils (N. Vecchione).—C. Т. Morgan. 

7102. Hills, J. R., Emory, L. B., Franz, С, & 
Crowder, D. G. Admissions and guidance research 
in the University System of Georgia. Personnel 
guid, J., 1961, 39, 452-457. The study evaluated the 
validity of College Board scores and high school rec- 
ords for predicting grades in the 19 colleges of the 
University system. The average R between Ist-year 
college grade and combined high school average 
grade, College Board Verbal score, and College Board 
Mathematics score is about ‚65. College Board scores 
are frequently used for placement in English and 
mathematics courses. Adding additional test scores 
has little effect on increasing predictability. Of the 
39% of students who withdraw by the beginning of 
the sophomore year, 25% withdraw for scholastic 
reasons, 22% transfer to other institutions, less than 
2% leave for financial reasons, and 1% because of 
illness. Students who withdraw for scholastic reasons 
are those whose College Board scores and high school 
record would predict a less than C average grade 
during the 1st year.—$. Kavruck. 
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7103. Leahy, Dorothy M. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Are college students allergic to testing 
programs? Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 141-144. — 
As a representative sample, 107 students in the Home 
Economics department were asked their reactions to 
the department's testing program (ACE, Strong Vo- 
cational Interest, Cooperative English, and the Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey). “97% ex- 
pressed the opinion that potential students avoided 
entering the Department because of the testing pro- 
gram; 7% stated their belief that continuation of the 
program would be beneficial... ; 77% were not 
disturbed about having to take the tests;" and 29% 
had sought a report or advice from the Student Coun- 
seling Service.—T. E. Newland. 


7104. Reiner, William B. (Bureau Educational 
Research, NYC) Evaluation and testing in science 
education. Education, 1959, 80, 28-31.—Analyses of 
a good evaluation: program reveal elements of con- 
tinuity, comprehensiveness, and cooperation of teach- 
ers, pupils, and administrators. Approaches include 
written tests, oral activities, observation techniques, 
interviews, inventories, pupils’ projects, and labora- 
tory behavior.—S. M. Amatora. ^ 


7105. Savard, William G. (Stanford U.) An 
evaluation of an ability grouping program. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 56-60.—On the basis of Stan- 
ford Achievement Test scores, children in grades 5 
through 8 were grouped into “upper range” (average 
“plus a small group of above-average”) and “lower 
range" (average “plus a small group of below aver- 
age"), N's of 83 and 73, respectively. The lower 
range group improved more. The limited. grouping 
provision was decreasingly effective with increasing 
intelligence (test unspecified).—T. E. Newland. 


06. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, NYC) Using tests in schools. Amer, Sch. 
Bd. J., 1959, 139(1), 11—14.— Tests should be viewed 
as part of the school's total program. They should 
be used: to get a general picture of pupil's aptitude: 
to assist in planning curricula, developing methods of 
instruction, and providing guidance; to study achieve- 
ment; to diagnose strengths and weaknesses; to assess 
personal qualities; and to develop individual pupils. 
There is an analysis of 4 steps that should assure 
effective use of tests.—$. M. Amatora. 


Aptitudes 


7107. Durand, R. Formation et adaptation PEO 
fesionnelles du jeune Africain. [Professional train- 
ing and adaptation on the part of the young African] 
Travail hum., 1960, 23, 81-92,—To further vocational 
training, a test battery for the selection of candid 
to a vocational school has been standardized, its valid- 
ity determined and factor analysis carried out. Tests 
show the importance of the environmental rather than 
ethnical differences. Marks are proportional to ac- 
culturation levels in unequally developed populations. 
The influence of environment is studied in relation to 
intellectual differences in perception, reasoning, moti- 
vation, and estimation of time.—R. W. Husband. 


7108. Flanagan, John С. (U. Pittsburgh) Proj- 
ect TALENT: Ts first national census of apt. 
tudes and abilities. Yearb. Nat. Council Msmt. Ud 
Educ., 1960, 17, 37-44.—Project TALENT and 
aims and testing program are described. The pla 
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ning of the project, the sample, the tests, the analysis, 
and objectives are briefly discussed.—M. Cynamon. 

7109, Gordon, Leonard V., & Alf, Edward F. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, San Diego, 
Calif.) Acclimatization and aptitude test perform- 
ance. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 333-337.— 
Scores on the Navy Classification Battery for 2724 
recruits tested during their 9th day at the Naval 
Training Center were compared with 2180 recruits 
tested during their 3rd day, the conventional time of 
testing. The 9th-day group scored significantly higher 
on all 4 tests in the battery. “Significant differences 
in favor of the ninth-day testing were also found on’ 
the Electronics Technician Selection Test between 
third- and ninth-day groups of 784 recruits matched 
on the General Classification Test.” One cannot be 
sure of the factors causing the difference, but there 
is some support for the hypothesis that it is due to 
better acclimatization —W. Coleman. 

7110. Jager, Adolf Otto. Zum prognostischen 
Wert psychologischer Eignungsuntersuchungen. 
[On the prognostic value of aptitude tests.] Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1960, 11, 160-178—45 Ss, participants in a 
REFA course, served for this validation study of a 
test battery. The whole sample was left intact for 
the evaluation. The final judgment of the instructor 
was used as criterion. Widely used measuring quo- 
tients proved to be inadequate, while others yielded 
high correlations. The limits of predictive prognosis 
are discussed, and the need for further validity studies 
against different criteria is stressed —W. J. Koppitz. 

7111. Weaver, Carl H., Furbee, Catherine, & 
Everhart, Rodney W. (Central Michigan Coll.) 
Articulatory competency and reading readiness. 
Ue speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 174-180.—Speech artic- 
ulation test and Gates Reading Readiness Test were 
administered to 638 children in Grade 1 during the 
first 4 weeks of school. Although there is some rela- 
tion, the proportion of common variance is quite small. 
The Gates test may measure something responsible 
for both reading and speech. The relationship seems 
to be about the same for each of the Gates subtests 
and for younger and older children.—M. F. Palmer. 

Achievement 


WAS Deutsch, Martin. (New York Medical 
Coll.) Minority group and class status as related 
to social and personality factors in scholastic 
achievement. Soc. Appl. Anthropol. Monogr., 1960, 
9.2. 32 p.—This is the report of a 3-year research 
Study of interrelationships between social, personality, 
aud school achievement factors for Negro school chil- 
aco living in the slums of a large northern city. 
7roups of white children in the same grades and 
инт Socioeconomic circumstances served as con- 
ane S. , Principal statistical analysis was by means of 
` ee 5 method of cluster analysis; 3 tetrachoric cor- 
elational matrices including 21 variables were com- 
puted. Author concludes that “the lower class minor- 
Eup child . . . lives in a milieu which fosters 
bt and social confusion, which in turn serves 
a stantially to lower motivation and makes it difficult 
Structure experience into cognitively meani 
0 and aspirations.” ' (38-item bibliogr.)—N. G. 
n. 
mols, Erb, Everett D. Conformity and achieve- 
ent in college. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 
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361-366.—High conformity females achieved higher 
college grades than low conformity females. No dif- 
ferences were found in male performance. Conformity 
was higher for females than for males.—S. Kavruck. 

7114. Fisher, Margaret B. (U. Southern Florida) 
Trends in college students' grades. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 39, 491—496.—Although most students make 
slightly higher grades after the freshman year, there 
is no consistent tendency for the grades for each 
student or for the class as a whole to increase through- 
out college.—S. Kavruck. д 

15. Frankel, Edward. (Bronx High School 
cience, N. Y.) A comparative study of achieving 
and underachieving high school boys of high in- 
tellectual ability. J. educ. Res., 1960, 53, 172-180.— 
Each of 50 underachieving boys was matched with 
an achieving boy on IQ, age, and school entrance 
examination score. Tests were given to them and 
compared. The achieving boys came from the upper 
occupational groups and proved to be superior in 
mathematics and verbal attitudes. Their interests 
were greater in mathematics and science, whereas the 
interests of the underachievers were in the mechanical 
and artistic areas. The underachievers had negative 
attitudes toward school, and concentrated on social 
clubs, athletics, and scouting. (23 ref.)—F. Gold- 
smith. 

7116. Gaier, Eugene L. (U. Buffalo) Student 
self estimates of final course grades. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1961, 98, 63-67.—To examine the relation- 
ship between students' estimates of course grade and 
final performance, 132 undergraduates were asked to 
estimate their final grades as well as the reasons they 
believed they deserved this grade. High-ranking Ss 
appear most capable in estimating final grades, and 
middle-ranking Ss least accurate. Low-ranking stu- 
dents tend to present less subjective reasons to sup- 
port their choices. No significant differences were 
found among the groups in the use of objective 
reasons to support their grade estimates——Author 
abstract. 

7117. Garlock, J. С., & Harsh, J. R. (Los An- 
geles County Schools, Calif.) A comparative study 
of four commonly used achievement tests. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 147-154.—Analyses of the 
scores of 5th graders on the Reading and Arithmetic 
subtests of the 1957 California Achievement Tests, 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress, and SRA Achievement Bat- 
tery are presented in terms of mean raw scores, mean 
grade placements, evidences of effective discriminative 
range, difficulty indexes, and selected intercorrelations. 
“The comparison was not made to indicate which was 
the best test, for it was recognized that all of the test 
batteries were acceptable as technically sound."—T. E. 
Newland. 

7118. Greyling, P. J. ’N vergelykende ondersoek 
na die skoolprestasies van vyf- en sesjarige, skool- 
beginners in st. III en IV. [A comparative investi- 
gation of the school achievement of five and six year 
school inners in their third and fourth school 
ES, Opvoedkundige Stud., No. 26. 67 p.— 
А study conducted in the Transvaal province of South 
Africa. The "five year olds with a significant higher 
IQ were not able to compete on the same level as the 
six year olds. Therefore notwithstanding a higher 
intelligence these younger children did not possess the 
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maturity to compete with the six year olds. It there- 
fore appears that . . . maturity plays [such] a deci- 
sive part in school achievement . . . that a group of 
five year olds will have to have a relatively higher ТО 
to be able to compete on an equal basis with six year 
olds in the same standard."—C, Т. Morgan, 

7119, Hall, William E., & Gaeddert, Willard. 

U. Nebraska) Social skills and their relationship 
to scholastic achievement. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 
96, 269-273.—In a sample of 93 college students rat- 
ings on social skills yielded significantly higher cor- 
relations with the grade average than did the ACE. 
The social skills instrument did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with either the L or Q scales of the ACE. It 
is suggested that one component of intelligence may 
be social.—C. T. Morgan. 

7120. Haney, Russell; Michael, William B, 
Jones, Robert A., & Gaddis, L. Wesley. (Los An- 
geles County General Hosp., Calif.) Cognitive and 
non-cognitive predictors of achievement in student 
nursing. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 387-389. 
— "Contrary to previously obtained results, only meas- 
ures of the cognitive type furnished evidence of pre- 
dictive validity of success in both the didactic and the 
clinical and laboratory phases of nursing training." 
The study included 27 test variables and 4 criterion 
measures with an N of 100 student nurses.—W’, 
Coleman. 

7121. Harder, Donald F. A comparison of the 
achievement of three academic groups: First fol- 
low-up study. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 80-86.— 
(see 34: 2100) On the basis of data available (at the 
end of terminal Semester 1, 2, 3, or 4), the Honors 
At Entrance group continued to earn higher GPA's 
than the High Potential Freshmen (top decile en- 
trance test scores), but the differences decreased with 
time. Drop-outs did not score statistically signifi- 
cantly differently (ACE, Reading, GPA) from those 
remaining in school for either of these groups or for 
the Control Group. Advisement implications are 
noted.—T. E. Newland. 

22. Hoyt, Jeanne S., & Blackmore, Dorothy S. 
(Dominican Coll. San Rafael) Fifty seventh grad- 
ers: А comparison of their reading achievement 
and expected achievement in Grades 1 through 7. 
J. educ. Res., 1960, 53, 163-171.—Fifty children were 
regularly tested in reading from Grades 1-7. For the 
Ist 3 or 4 years of school, reading achievement paral- 
leled intelligence as determined in Grade 7; but at the 
4th or 5th grade level reading scores fell behind 
intelligence, and the discrepancy continued throughout 
the grades. This under-achievement is attributed to 
the reading instruction offered in the intermediate 
grades. Recommendations are given for better teach- 
ing of reading.—C. T. Morgan. 

7123. Iwashita, Tomizo. (Tokyo U., Japan) 
Some problems concerning school records of 
twins. Bull. Fac. Educ. U. Tokyo, 1956, 1, 187-189. 
— The author studied the school marks of 141 identical 
and 50 fraternal pairs of twins in Grades 1-6. Tech- 
niques and findings were similar to those in F ri- 
Scheisen-Kóhler's study of twins in German schools. 
In average mark, the twins as a group were somewhat 
below nontwins. Identical twins were considerably 
below fraternal twins. Same-sex fraternals were 
lower than opposite-sex pairs. In a 5-point marking 
scale, the intrapair differences averaged .14 for iden- 
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tical twins, .24 for same-sex fraternals, .30 for op- 
posite-sex fraternals, and .55 for randomly paired 
nontwin pupils. In arithmetic the intrapair difference 
was about the same for identicals and fraternals, but 
in music there was little intrapair difference for iden- 
tical twins, The marks of the individual whom the 
parents treated as the elder member of the pair were 
slightly higher than his co-twin’s marks.—C, T, 
Morgan. 

7124. Loomba, R. M. (Lucknow U. India) 
Vakyapunti parikshanon dwara shiksha labh 
mapan. [Measuring educational achievement by sen- 
tence completion tests.] Shiksha, 1960, 13(1), 54—62, 
—Sentence completion method is the easiest of the 
achievement test techniques and can be used in all 
types of tests. It has certain limitations—it is some- 
what objective, it sometimes tests attitudes more than 
knowledge, and it can be used only for testing minor 
items of information. The sentence completion test 
can be improved by following the general rules of 
preparing good objective test items.—U. Pareek. 

7125. Rinsland, Henry D. (U. Oklahoma) Ac- 
tuarial predictions in guidance. J. educ. Res., 1961, 
54, 168-172.—Actuarial prediction is the prediction 
between the individual's abilities and his achievements 
both in college and vocation. The real problem in 
predictive studies is the low reliability of the criterion, 
typically college grades. Аз we increase the reli- 
ability of college grades the predictive power of apti- 
tude tests can be raised. The aptitude tests them- 
selves, with reliability in the .90's, already exceed the 
reliability of college grades and have about reached 
the limit of both reliability and predictability—F. 
Goldsmith. 

7126. Rusten, E. M., & Gilbert, A. C. F. (Prince- 
ton U.) The discriminant analysis technique in 
assigning freshmen to college chemistry courses. 
J. psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 253-255.— "In this study an 
analysis of the achievement of students in four first 
year chemistry courses was made by means of the 
multiple correlation approach and the discriminant 
analysis technique. Only one of the four multiple 
correlation coefficients was significant. By the use of 
the discriminant analysis technique, it was discovered 
that students who were successful in the four different 
chemistry courses could be successfully differentiated 
on the basis of the three variables used.”—M. 5. 
Mayzner. 4 

7127. Shay, Carleton B. (Santa Monica, Calif.) 
A study of high school students who completed a 
college preparatory curriculum. Calif. J. educ. К 
1960, 11, 125-129.—The records for 220 high schoo 
students graduating with a college preparatory major 
were studied to ascertain the extent to which academic 
subjects were taken beyond the extent minimally re- 
quired for college entrance. Asa group, the Super 
(above 115 IQ) college preparatory students too! 
more elective academic units, exceeding the sub- ц 
ІО college preparatory students in mathematics, di 
ence, and foreign languages. No significant sex di 
ferences were discerned.—T. E. Newland. 

7128. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) Тес 
made tests as approaches to convergence. In ў 
ucational Testing Service, Proceedings of the 9 7 
annual western regional conference on Testing ed 
lems of the Educational Testing Service. Los e 
geles, Calif.: ETS, 1960. Рр. 13-25.—If the conte! 
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and levels of items in an achievement test match the 
instructional objectives whose attainment they were 
designed to evaluate, then the test is congruent with 
the objectives. This kind of curricular validity is 
proposed as an approximation to content validity, pro- 
vided that items for each objective are prepared inde- 
pendently by at least 2 competent persons who then 
attempt to reconcile their differences. A systematic 
procedure for constructing such objective-congruent 
achievement tests is set forth.—H. J. Klausmeier. 

7129. Wolins, Leroy, MacKinney, A. C, & 
Stephans, Paul. (Iowa State U.) Factor analysis 
of high school science achievement measures. J. 
educ. Res., 1961, 54, 173-177.—High school students 
in biology (N — 119), chemistry (N — 75), and phys- 
ics (N — 8/) were given 16 aptitude and achievement 
tests. 3 significant factors were identified: General 
Intelligence, Male Interest Achievement, and Specific 
Science Achievement.—F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstract 6388) 
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7130. DiPietro, Michael E. (Los Angeles County 
Schools, Calif. An unstructured approach to a 
teacher attitude investigation. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960, 11, 182-185.—Responses of 390 individuals in 
18 schools and the district office gave 4193 reactions 
to open ended inquiries as to what they "appreciated 
about working" in the school district and what they 
believed could be improved. The resulting 254 differ- 
ent topics were classified under 22 headings. The 
returns are regarded as the basis for the development 
of a structured teacher-attitude evaluation instrument. 
—T. E. Newland. 

7131. Drabick, Lawrence W. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) The: teacher's day: Analysis of pro- 
fessional role perceptions. Educ. Admin. Superv., 
1959, 45, 329-336.—Each of 1107 teachers recorded 
his activities for an entire day. He also decided upon 
the role involved in each activity (professional, local 
Citizen). In contrast to secondary school teachers, 
elementary school teachers described fewer of their 
total-day, school-day, and out-of-school-day activities 
as professional. In contrast to academic teachers, 
moreover, special teachers perceived more of their 
daily activities as being professional.—N. M. Chansky. 

7132. Hill, George E. (Ohio U.) The selection 
ОЁ school counselors. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 
355-360.—The paucity of research on the problem of 
counselor selection and the need for concerted action 
Taise a number of questions concerning approaches 
to be taken on the problem. (55-item bibliogr.)— 
S. Kavruck. 

7133. Hoyt, С. J., & Cook, W. W. (U. Minne- 
Sota) The stability of MTAI scores during two to 
Seven years of teaching. J. teacher Educ., 1960, 11, 
487-491.—' These studies show a degree of consistency 
in the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory scores 
of graduates of one teacher education college which 
indicates the value of scores obtained in college for 
Predicting in-service scores after up to 7 years of 
teaching —E. M. Bower. 

i 7134. Kimbrough, Ralph B. (U. Florida) The 
ehavioral characteristics of effective educational 
administrators. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1959, 45, 
37-348.—On the basis of validation studies of the 
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Tennessee Rating Guide, which the article briefly 
describes, characteristics of most effective and least 
effective school administrators are presented. Ex- 
amples of both types of administrators are cited.— 
М. M. Chansky. 

7135. Kleinman, Lou. А new dimension in 
teacher selection. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 34, 24-33.— 
The purpose of this study was to determine the rela- 
tionship between the knowledge beginning teachers 
have of the community in which they teach and 
teacher adjustment during the Ist year. At the be- 
ginning of the year, beginning teachers completed a 
questionnaire designed to determine knowledge of the 
school community. At the end of the year the teach- 
ers answered a 2nd questionnaire covering the satis- 
faction the teacher derived from the total school- 
community environment. A total of 245 teachers 
completed both questionnaires. The rank order corre- 
lation was .46, significant at the .001 level. Beginning 
teachers were found, as a group, not selective in 
choosing their position—W. E. Hall. 

7136. Ramadevi, B. Adjustment problems of 
married and unmarried women teachers. J. psy- 
chol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 65-68.—The group of 
married and unmarried women did not differ on scores 
on neuroticism. “The study of age groups reveals the 
30-39 years as the most perturbed period in the un- 
married group. The adjustment problems are distinct. 
. . . Age seems to have no influence either in neurotic 
scores or attitude scores in the married group in the 
sample studied."—U. Pareek. 

7137. Rudin, Stanley A. (U. Illinois) Measur- 
ing the teacher's' effectiveness as a lecturer. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 147-154.—This study in- 
vestigated the feasibility of developing a criterion 
measure of a teacher's effectiveness at conveying sci- 
entific material by lecture. 7 student teachers admin- 
istered a general science information test, delivered 
a short lecture on a specific article from Scientific 
American magazine, and then administered a test of 
knowledge of the material contained in the lecture. 
Analyses of covariance showed that with level of 
original scientific information held constant, reliable 
individual differences existed between teachers.—Au- 
thor abstract. 

7138. Ryans, David G. (U. Texas) Some con- 
comitants of inventory—estimated emotional ma- 
turity of experienced teachers. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960, 11, 106-109, 144.—The findings on a sample of 
elementary and secondary school teachers, representa- 
tive of the United States teacher population, are sum- 
marized in terms of: sex, the teaching level and sub- 
ject taught, age, experience, marital status, type of 
college attended, support while in college, scholarship 
in college, influence on choice of teaching as a career, 
size of school in which teaching, size of community, 
cultural level of community, geographic section of the 
United States, principal's judgments of teaching effec- 
tiveness, and related personal-social characteristics.— 
T. E. Newland. 

7139. Standlee, L. S., & Popham, W. J. Teacher 
variables related to job performance. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 458.—“Analyses were made of the quali- 
fications and performance of 880 Indiana public school 
teachers, who had graduated from the 24 Indiana 
colleges and universities with standard accreditation. 
There was no systematic difference in the academic 
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and professional preparation of graduates of different 
sizes and types of teacher-education institutions, Nei- 
ther the professional nor the academic preparation of 
teachers was significantly related to either of the two 
criteria of teaching performance. Some out-of-school 
activities of teachers, however, were related to the 
criteria of teaching performance. And there appeared 
to be a systematic relationship between kind of out-of- 
school activity and kind of criterion of job perform- 
ance. The activities most consistently related to 
MTAI scores were of a professional nature. . . . 
Activities most consistently related to principals’ rat- 
ings ... were non-professional organization and 
sports activities."—C, Н. Ammons. 

7140. Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Elizabeth. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Men teachers and 
exteachers: Some attitudes and traits. Teach. Coll, 
Rec., 1961, 62, 306-316.—658 men were questioned 
and tested in the Air Force in World War II and 
again as educators or exeducators in 1955 and 1959, 
Exteachers had higher incomes than teachers and 
scored higher in reading comprehension, arithmetic 
reasoning, and mathematics. Money was the chief 
fon for leaving teaching and not returning.—H. K, 

oore. 


(See also Abstracts 5534, 6623, 7092) 
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7141. Gilmer, B. von Haller. (Carnegie Inst. 
Technology) Industrial psychology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. xiv, 513 р. $7.50.—31 chapters 
arranged in 7 sections. I. "Psychology in Industry" 
(“The Aim and Scope of Industrial Psychology” and 
“The Development of Industrial Psychology”), II. 
“The Industrial Environment” (“The Structures of 
Organizations” and “Business Operating Proce- 
dures”), III. “Personnel Psychology” (“Human 
Needs in Industry"; “Personnel Selection”; “Train- 
ing in Industry"; “Human Relations in Supervision” ; 
“Executive Leadership and Development”; and “Atti 
tudes, Job Satisfactions, and Industrial Morale”), IV. 
“Labor Problems in Industry” (“Labor-Management 
Relations” ; “The Handicapped, Unemployed, and Ag- 
ing Worker”; and “Women in Industry"), V. “Prob- 
lems Related to Work" (“The Nature of Work,” 
“Accidents and Safety,” “Engineering Psychology,” 
and “The Newer Roles of the Industrial Psychol- 
ogist”), УТ, “Influence and Social Interaction” (“The 
Marketing Mix” and “The Industrial Community”), 
УП. “The Individual in Industry” (“Industrial Men- 
tal Health” and “Personal Adjustments in Industry”). 
—C. T. Morgan. 

7142. Meltzer, H. (Orchard Paper Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Review of reviews in industrial psychology, 
1950-1959. Personnel Psychol. 1960, 13, 31-58.— 
The contributions in the 9 volumes of the chapters on 
industrial psychology in the Annual Review were 
analyzed for bibliographic Scope by considering pages 
and references used; and were evaluated by ratings on 
orientation, systematic rationale, and interpretation 
and evaluation. 4 raters were used and a high degree 

of agreement was obtained. The ratings are presented 
for each of the 9 reviews. The reviews since Lanier's 
1954 assessment of the 1st 4 volumes have improved 
and have dealt more with interpersonal relations as 
well as selection and placement. The author points 
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out 12 issues for the future of industrial psychology 
which the study revealed.—4. 5. Thompson. 

7143. United States Naval Medical Research 
Laboratory. (Washington, D. C.) Summaries of 
research reported on during calendar year 1959, 
Washington, D. C.: USNMRL, 1960.— Research re- 
ports published in the regular series are summarized, 
and reports in the memorandum series are listed, 
Articles published during the period by laboratory 
staff members are also listed.—J. L. Brown, 

7144. United States Navy Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel. (Washington, D. C.) Abstracts of person- 
nel research reports of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel. USN Bur, Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1960, 
No. 60-6. 108 p.—This publication supersedes Ab- 
stracts of Research Reports of March 1958.—C, T. 
Morgan. 

(See also Abstract 7070) 
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7145. Breen, L. Z., & Spaeth, J.L. (Purdue U.) 
Age and productivity among workers in four Chi- 
cago companies. J. Gerontol, 1960, 15, 68-70.— 
Male Ss 40-45 years were compared with Ss 60-65 
years in job production scores. The design was 
matched pairs on the bases of “sex, place of work, 
occupation, and depending upon availability of data, 
by marital status, ethnicity, and education.” No 
differences were found.—J. Botwinick. 

7146. Cook, P. H. This business of vocational 
guidance. Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16(2), 31- 
37.—A description of the Commonwealth Employment 
Services vocational guidance procedures is presented, 
The vocational guidance officer should counsel in a 
nondirective manner.—C. T. Morgan. 

7147. Gordon, Leonard V., & Steinemann, John 
Н. (Dept. Navy) Occupational information and 
pre-service counseling. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 
502-506.—Interest in certain naval occupations on the 
part of recruits are often based on factors other than 
knowledge of what the job entails. The high school 
counselor can perform a service both to the service- 
eligible student and to the Armed Forces by exploring 
his interests, aptitudes, and occupational information. 
—5, Kavruck. 

7148. Herber, W. E., & Dawis, R. V. Referral 
information preferences of vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselors and ES placement personnel. Wo 
sonnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 563-568. — The preferences m 
vocational rehabilitation counselors and ES placemen 
workers concerning the content and form of rel 
information in an interagency referral of a physica 1 
handicapped person were studied. Information РО 
vocational plan, handicap, education, work experienc í 
and test results were considered important. p 
history was believed less important. Both gron 
desired interpreted statements rather than йү 
or general statements, Training on methods of е 
pressing referral data and the use of a standardize 
form is recommended.—S. Kavruck. а 

7149. Samler, Joseph. (Veterans Administration! 
Psychosocial aspects of work: A critique of оса 
pational information. Personnel guid. J., 1961, ^d 
458-465.— The counselor’s consideration of the wo m 
of work is examined. The type of consideration ЕА 
to personality dynamics is not available in evalua 
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the role and function of work. There is evidence that 
occupational adjustment may be more dependent upon 
psychodynamic aspects than upon wages, duties, work 
conditions, etc. Information to characterize the Psy- 
chological Man is lacking in current occupational 
literature. “То deal only with the Economic Man at 
work is to deal only with one part of the worker’s 
functioning, and while this is important, the evidence 
on every hand points to its inadequacy.” (15-item 
bibliogr.)—5. Kavruck. 


7150. Teplow, J. E. & Margolin, R. (Ward 
Machine Co., Brockton, Mass.) The former mental 
Patient: An untapped labor source? Personnel, 
1961, 38, 17-24.—The Veterans Administration’s pro- 
gram of hospital-employer cooperation shows that 
former mental patients can be successfully restored 
to the world of work, with substantial benefit not only 
to themselves but to industry and to the country as a 
whole. Patients can be returned to gainful employ- 
ment provided that the hospitals are willing to include 
a work-rehabilitation program in their psychiatric 
treatment, and that business is willing to provide job 
opportunities to former patients, to cooperate with 
hospital counselors, and to follow medical recommen- 
dations regarding work adjustment.—/. S. Sexton. 


(See also Abstract 7179) 
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7151. Baker, Paul T, McKendry, James M., & 
Grant, George. (HRB-Singer, Inc., State College, 
Pa.) Volumetric requirements for hand tool 
usage. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2, 156-162.—Space en- 
velopes required for the use of common hand tools 
were obtained by a photographic process employing 
time exposures for each action, Various dimensions 
of the envelopes are tabled. The data were collected 
on 6 Ss whose hand dimensions were at or above the 
95th percentile of the military population. 4 tasks 
were investigated involving the motions required to: 
(a) turn screwdrivers and spintites; (b) grasp, re- 
move, and replace plug-in units; (c) grasp, turn, and 
cut with pliers and wirecutters; (d) turn wrenches. 
Factors influencing the size of the envelope were: 
type of hand action required, size of tool or component 
being manipulated, and tightness of the component 
mounting socket.—J. М. Christensen. 


7152. Bines, Willian Н. A call to arms for 
Peace. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38(1), 97-105.—Better 
working conditions, higher salaries, and better fringe 
benefits in private industry are among the factors 
which make it difficult for the military services to 
attract and keep talented young men. Current Con- 
§ressional action does more to aggravate than to 
alleviate a condition that endangers national security. 
Public apathy toward the long-range national emer- 
gency is at the bottom of legislative inadequacies — 
С. F. Youngberg. 


7153. Bonnardel, R. Problèmes psychosocio- 
logiques généraux conditionnant l'évaluation, le 
éveloppement et l'utilisation rationnelle des re- 
Ssources humaines dans les рау en voie de dével- 
Oppement. [General sociological problems bearing 
on the evaluation, development, and utilization of 
пап resources, in terms of their development.] 
ravail hum., 1960, 23, 13-28—We need to test pres- 
ent or future capacities of populations. Tests do not 
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provide any basis for determining innate intellectual 
differences between ethnical groups. Also important 
are individual differences in adjustment to new life 
conditions. The test method brings some elements of 
solution such as increased schooling, man-power dis- 
placement from one economic area to another, human 
engineering, and living conditions management.—A. 
W. Husband. 

7154. Brown, A. W., & Landsberger, H. A. The 
sense of responsibility among young workers: Part 
2. Correlates. Occup. Psychol, 1960, 34, 73-85.— 
Correlates of responsibility among 99 supermarket 
workers (18-25 in age) were obtained from a spe- 
cially constructed 33-item questionnaire. A previous 
study on children had found background and personal 
adjustment factors to be best predictors. “. . . а sub- 
stantial difference was found between men and women 
not only in average responsibility ratings (men ex- 
ceeded women to a substantial degree), but also in 
the kinds of variables which determined high as 
against low responsibility. Some evidence was also 
found, ambiguous though it was, to substantiate the 
belief that workers from a rural background may be 
superior to those from an urban one."—M. York. 

7155. Brown, Dirck W. (State U. Iowa) Inter- 
preting the college student to prospective employ- 
ers, government agencies, and graduate schools. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 576-582.—Responses by 
deans of colleges to a questionnaire suggest the fol- 
lowing recommended practices: student record sys- 
tems relating to inquiries should be critically re- 
viewed; distinctions should be made between public 
and private aspects of student records ; interpreting, 
rather than reporting, is essential to good practice; 
inquiries should be evaluated in terms of relevancy to 
available information about students; specific infor- 
mation about the purposes and use of released in- 
formation is essential; students should be involved in 
policies and practices with respect to external use of 
information; institutional policy is preferable to per- 
sonal judgment as a basis for practice; policies and 
practice for interpreting the student have important 
implications for the student-college relationship.—S. 
Kavruck. 

7156. Cowan, Gordon E. Development of spe- 
cialty outlines for collecting job information in the 
radio-radar systems career field. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-213.—21 p.—The feasibility 
of using an instrument with standard functional work 
categories to collect occupational information across 
different specialties of a maintenance career field and 
at 2 skill levels was studied. Specialty outlines were 
developed for 2 skill levels for 6 Air Force speciality 
codes (AFSC) in the radio-radar systems career field 
and administered to teams of proficient NCO incum- 
bents. Analyses and interviews indicate that specialty 
outlines using standard functional work categories: 
(a) are reliable instruments, (b) are adequate for use 
across different AFSCs of a maintenance career field, 


and (c) differentiate between the work activities of 


airmen in these skill levels.—G. E. Rowland. 


7157. Das, R. S. (Indian Statistical Inst., Cal- 
cutta) Comparison of worker analysis ratings 
based on job description and motion-time study. 
Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 141—147.—3 raters observed 
milling, weaving, and card punch job activities by the 
methods of job description and motion-time study. 
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Observer agreement across method was 79%. Inter- 
rater agreement was 77% for motion-time study and 
78% using the job description procedure. The inter- 
pretation given is that a majority of characteristics 
essential for performance of these 3 types of work 
were identified by both observation methods.—M. 
York. 

7158. Davis, L. E., & Werling, R. Job design 
factors. Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 109-132.—Job 
content and job perception factors were correlated 
with available criterion variables, viz., costs, quality 
and quantity of output, and absenteeism, in an effort to 
determine optimal job conditions and specific affects 
of recent management action. The latter changes in- 
cluded job enlargement for maintenance repairmen 
and distribution-packing crews. Instruments for data 
collection were questionnaire and interview. “In sum- 
mary . . . few job factors associated with perform- 
ance indicators that could be identified based upon a 
correlation analysis of employee responses to a ques- 
tionnaire designed to examine job content and rela- 
tionships.”—M. York. 


7159. Ewart, Edwin S. (Federal Aviation Agency, 
Washington, D. C.) Factorial structure of airman 
peer nominations. USAF W ADD tech. Note, 1960, 
No. 60-140. ii, 12 p.—A factor analysis of the inter- 
correlations of 25 peer nomination traits administered 
to 11 flights of airmen in basic training yielded 4 
interpretable factors. These were thought to repre- 
sent dimensions of a "general" rating factor, “good 
naturedness," “sociability,” and “motivation for mili- 
tary life." —USAF WADD. 


7160. Foley, John D., Jr., Fairman, Jean B., & 
Jones, Edna M. A survey of the literature on 
prediction of Air Force personnel requirements. 
USAF W ADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-493, 384 p— 
A survey of methods for predicting personnel require- 
ments for future Air Force weapon Systems is pre- 
sented with abstracts of 121 unclassified, professional 
documents. Emphasis is placed on identifying pro- 
cedures for deriving personnel requirements informa- 
tion and on the supporting rationales. The current 
state of the art is evaluated and presented with impli- 
cations for future research requirements. Conclusions 
from the study show that fairly thorough procedures 
exist for describing tasks and positions and for com- 
bining tasks into positions. However, no evidence 
was found of any systematic evaluation of this method. 
Estimating manpower requirements has often been 
done, but only 1 report describes a procedure for 
doing this. Determining skill level requirements and 
criticality of tasks has received little methodological 
attention. Most attention has been directed toward 
the rating of skill levels rather than toward any ob- 
jective determination of skill requirements. 1 excep- 
tion provides a 7-point scale of operationally defined 
performance levels. Like the other techniques found 
in this survey, this one has never been evaluated — 
С. E. Rowland. 


7161. Gael, Sidney, & Stackfleth, Evan D. (Be- 
havioral Sciences Lab., Aerospace Medical Division) 
A data reduction technique applied to the develop- 
ment of Qualitative Personnel Requirements In- 
formation (QPRI)—the keysort card system. 
USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-133. 12 p— 
Use of a McBee Automatic Keysort System of Quali- 
tative Personnel Requirements Information improves 
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7162. Hakkirun, Sauli, & Toivainen, Yrjo. (Hel- 
sinki, Finland) Psychological factors causing 
labour turnover among underground Workers. 
Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 15-30.—A sample of 135 
Finnish copperminers was given tests of intelligence 
and personality. Only "emotional lability," assessed 
by motor disturbance after the Ambiguous Situation 
Test, was significantly related to job tenure.—M. 
York. 


7163. Handyside, John D. (National Inst. Indus- 
trial Psychology, London, England) Occupational 
psychology. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1961, 43, 15- 
21.—This is one of a series of papers describing 
modern trends. By analyzing membership of the 
Occupational Psychology Section of the British Psy- 
chological Society, the author finds evidence that 
occupational psychology is not growing particularly 
fast as a profession in Great Britain. He then dis- 
cusses the type of issue on which occupational psy- 
chologists should be spending their time—P. F. C. 
Castle. 


7164. Knudson, Harry R. (U. Washington) The 
all-American boy. Personnel J., 1960, 39, 56-57.—If 
more top level college graduates are hired than a 
company has management jobs for in the future, the 
top men soon leave. Average graduates will stay 
longer in routine jobs and can be hired without ex- 
pensive campus recruiting —M. B. Mitchell. 


7165. McCormick, E. J. Effect of amount of job 
information required on reliability of incumbents 
check-list reports. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, 
No. 60-142. 10 p.—The effect the number of ques- 
tions asked about each task had upon the consistency 
and amount of information provided by Air Force 
personnel when completing task inventories was 
studied. Operators (AFSC 27350) were asked to 
report by means of a task check list various combina- 
tions of the following information: (a) the occurrence 
of tasks, (b) the frequency with which the task was 
performed, (c) the time required, and (d) the judged 
mental difficulty of the tasks. 56 airmen were ran- 
domly assigned to each of 4 experimental groups. 
of 4 combinations of the 4 types of information was 
given each group. Analysis of variance showed n 
Systematic differences in the number of tasks Tepo 
by incumbents who were asked to report 1, 2, 3, or 
types of information about such tasks. The require- 
ment to report more types of information about their 
tasks generally provided more reliable informo 
There was high stability in the number who reporte 
es they performed a particular task.—G. E. Row- 
and. 


7166. McCormick, E. J, & Ammerman, H. L. 
(Purdue U.) Development of worker асу 
check lists for use in occupational analysis. US. у 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-77. 84 р.—То dete 
mine the consistency with which job incumbent ү 
spond to a list of task activities, several forms of e D 
lists were completed by job incumbents in 3 Air. ы d 
position types. An identical form was теи st- 
l week later. Consistency was measured by iat 
retest correlation of scale responses and by the p 


integration of human factors and hardware data so 

that such work may be more effectively accomplished 

in less time than with conventional methods.—G, E. 

Rowland. 
р 
| 


portion of tasks marked consistently on both adminis- 
trations. It was determined that: (a) consistency in 
reporting task occurrence is not generally related to 
consistency in other types of task information; (b) a 
recall period of 6 months elicits more reliable task 
occurrence information than a 1-month period, but 
the 1-month recall yields greater consistency of time 
and difficulty judgments than the 6-month period; and 
(c) interactions among experimental factors (scales, 
recall periods, position and equipment types, methods 
of response) were generally negligible. The degree 
of reliability shown and the absence of important 
interactions are evidence that the check list may prove 
a useful procedure for gathering information over a 
large variety of conditions and jobs.—G. E. Rowland. 


7167. McCormick, E. J., & Tombrink, Keith B. 
(Purdue U.) A comparison of three types of work 
activity statements in terms of the consistency of 
job information reported by incumbents, USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-80. 73 p.—3 types 
of work activity statements (tasks, elements, and work 
actions) were compared for consistency of job infor- 
mation collected through their use in check lists. 
Check lists of 2 maintenance position types were 
administered to incumbents and supervisors. These 
provided for reporting job information on 7 scales: 
1, Frequency of Performance of Activities, 2. Time 
Required for Performance, 3. Mental Difficulty, 4. 
Physical Difficulty, 5. Type of Training Received, 
6. Type of Training Desired, and 7. Type of Assist- 
ance Obtained. 3 indexes of rater consistency were 
used: test-retest reliability of scale responses, test- 
retest reliability of reports about the occurrence of 
activities, and interrater consistency of scale re- 
sponses. For the quantitative scales (1-4), tasks and 
elements yielded more consistent information than 
work actions, With the qualitative scales (5-7), 
work actions were more consistent than tasks, with 
elements falling between and not differing signifi- 
cantly from either of them. Patterns of differences 
were found between the 2 jobs, but there was no 
Systematic difference between incumbents and super- 
visors in reporting information about incumbents’ 
jobs. In general, frequency and time information was 
reported more consistently than mental and physical 
difficulty; and information about assistance obtained 
was reported more consistently than training received 
and training desired.—G. E. Rowland. 


7168. Madden, Joseph M. А comparison of 
three methods of rating-scale construction. USAF 
WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-262. 15 p.—4 job 
evaluation factors were used as the basis of rating 10 

ir Force specialties. For each factor 3 different 
methods were used in constructing the scale: 1. each 
Scale division was defined and illustrated; 2. neither 
scale division definitions nor examples were used; and 

. definitions were used, but the examples were 
Omitted. Ratings by samples of aviation cadets were 
analyzed for effects of method on mean ratings. For 
of the 4 factors, the mean ratings obtained were not 
different as a function of the method of scale construc- 
ПЫ Methods 1 and 3 were about equally reliable, 
ү yielding more reliable means than Method 2. 
ethod 3 is suggested as being the most effective be- 
үе the task of the rater is somewhat simpler than 
M Method 1 and the reliability is higher than for 
ethod 2 —G. E. Rowland. 
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7169. Madden, Joseph M. Context effects in job 
evaluation. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 
60-220. 31 p.—Judgments may be distorted by a 
variety of influences. Опе potent influence is the 
context in which the object judged is placed. When 
a list of jobs is being evaluated in a job evaluation 
program, each job is presented to the rater in the 
context of all the remaining jobs on the list. Jobs 
may be listed together in such a way as to seriously 
bias evaluation scores. When a list was composed of 
all high-value jobs, the obtained evaluation scores 
were lower than the "true" ones. When a list was 
composed of all low-value jobs, the evaluation scores 
were higher. On lists containing a majority of high- 
value jobs, the low-value jobs were judged even 
lower; and the reverse was true when the list con- 
tained a majority of low-value jobs. Other types of 
context effects were also observed. Suggestions were 
made for the control of context effects in the Air 
Force job-evaluation program.—G. E. Rowland. 

7170. Madden, Joseph M. A note on the rating 
of multidimensional factors. USAF WADD tech. 
Note, 1960, No. 60-258. 7 p.—To determine how the 
reliability of ratings is affected by fractionating a 
multidimensional rating factor, the complex job-eval- 
uation factor, Knowledge, was split into 4 simpler 
factors: Formal Education, Special Education, On- 
the-Job Training, and Work Experience. Aviation 
cadets' ratings of 42 Air Force specialties on these 
4 factors were somewhat more reliable than ratings 
on the original multidimensional Knowledge factor. 
Maximum reliability of rater judgments is suggested 
as one criterion for the most desirable level of frac- 
tionation of a complex factor.—G. E. Rowland. 


7171. Madden, Joseph M. А review of some 
literature on judgment with implications for job 
evaluation. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 
60-212. 14 p.—]Job evaluation has been described as 
a psychological process closely resembling those which 
have been subjected to experimentation both in the 
laboratory and in practical situations. It is based on 
the psychophysical method of single stimuli. Predic- 
tions from previous research indicate that the evalua- 
tion a job receives is most reliable when it is judged 
in a group with other jobs and that the composition 
of this group influences the evaluation it receives. If 
the presence of these context effects in job evaluation 
is verified, the next step is to design an adequate 
procedure for their control. Determination of the 
optimal method of representing the job to the rater 
and an examination of the effects of residual factors, 
such as familiarity of the rater with the job being 
rated, may also suggest changes in current job eval- 
uation procedures.—G. E. Rowland. 

7172. Mohler, S. R. Aging and pilot perform- 
ance. Geriatrics, 1961, 16, 82-88.—“Alertness, intel- 
ligence, judgment, emotional stability, and stamina are 
key requirements of professional flying. Today, our 
measures of many of these elements, as they bear on 
flying, are inadequate or totally lacking."—C. T. 
Morgan. 

7173. Rundquist, Richard M., & Apostal, Robert. 
(U. Kansas) Occupational and educational in- 
formation. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 148-157.—The 
research during the last 3 years continued and en- 
larged the emphasis on understanding of career and 
occupational psychology. It appears that occupational 
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information is achieving a more meaningful relation- 
ship with the other aspects of counselling. The em- 
phasis upon mechanical aspects of collecting and dis- 
seminating information has diminished. A theoretical 
framework for the study and understanding of work 
is gradually taking form. Further refinements will 
place occupational information in a more favorable 
light. (73-item bibliogr.)—F, Goldsmith. 

7174. Siegelman, Marvin, & Peck, Robert F. (U. 
Texas) Personality patterns related to occupa- 
tional roles. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1960, 61, 291— 
349.—To test the idea that people tend to choose an 
occupation that fits their personality (their pattern 
of needs), hypothetical personality models were con- 
structed describing typical chemists, ministers, and 
career military officers. These contrasting jobs were 
expected to attract quite different kinds of men. In- 
struments were then designed or chosen to measure 
the specific personality traits predicted by each the- 
oretical model: a sentence completion, biographical 
form, structured interview, and Stern’s Activities 
Index. 16 chemists, 16 ministers, and 16 officers were 
studied, The results showed a significantly different 
modal personality pattern for each group. In the case 
of chemists, 9 of 13 traits were verified; in the case of 
ministers, 11 of 13 traits were verified; in the case 
of officers, 10 of 11 traits were verified. These per- 
sonality patterns existed prior to entry into adult oc- 
cupation.—Author abstract. 


7175. Trites, David K. & Cyzmoure, Robert N. 
Characteristics of officers graduating in 1954 from 
Air Force Institute of Technology programs. 
USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-46. iv, 36 p. 
— This note reports the results of a survey of 360 
officers who remained in the Air Force and of 1515 
officers who left the Air Force subsequent to gradua- 
tion from training programs sponsored by the Air 
Force Institute of Technology. Background informa- 
tion was collected, and questionnaires were mailed to 
each group of officers, It was found that officers 
remaining on active duty are generally older, have 
more rank, have spent more time in service, and more 
frequently are rated than were officers leaving service. 
A number of possible methods of improving retain- 
ability are identified and discussed.—U S AF WADD. 

(See also Abstract 6313) 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, & APPRAISAL 


7176. Alquier, G. M., Demiet, J., & Gateau, Y. 
Etude d’un test de discrimination de connaissances 
techniques: Profession de la mécanique. [Study 
of a test of discrimination of technical knowledge. ] 
Bull. Cent. Ема, Rech. Psychotech,, 1959, 8, 343-352. 
—The test of 40 questions was administered to 480 
candidates for advanced professional training, A 
study of the characteristics of the population indicated 
3 possible sources of variations, Diversity of skills, 
heterogeneity of degree of prior training, and differ- 
ences in levels of promotion (candidates for engineer- 
ing school, foremen, and vocational instructors). An 
analysis of variance of the test results confirmed the 
existence of these 3 sources of variations’. Si апта. 

7177. Bayroff, А. G., Seeley, Leonard C., & 
Anderson, Alan A. (USA TAGO, Washington, 
D. C.) Development of the Army Qualification 
Battery, AQB-1. USA Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. 
Rep., 1959, No. 1117. 16 p.—The Army Classification 
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Battery (ACB) was introduced in 1958 at Armed 
Forces Examining Stations (AFES) to screen Men- 
tal Group IV (10-30 percentile range). Operational 
disadvantages pointed to the need for tests more ap- 
propriate to a limited ability range. The Army 
Qualification Battery (AQB), containing 4 Armed 
Forces Qualification test subtests and 4 additional 
short tests constructed to parallel tests of the ACB, 
was developed to meet this need. The AQB was 
found to be an effective screening measure and to 
yield satisfactory estimates of ACB test scores. Close 
correspondence was also obtained between AQB com- 
posite scores and ACB aptitude area scores. In view 
of the findings and considering its greater economy 
and appropriateness, the AQB was recommended to 
replace the ACB at AFES for differential screening 
and classification of Category IV personnel. It would 
also be used in determining the eligibility of high 
school graduates applying for enlistment under spe- 
cific assignment commitment.—A. J. Drucker. 


7178. Bayroff, A. G., Seeley, Leonard C, & 
Anderson, Alan A. (USA TAGO, Washington, 
D.C.) Relationship of AFQT to rated basic train- 
ing performance. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. 
tech. res. Note, 1960, No. 106. 10 p—The Armed 
Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) is used by all the 
services as a basic screening measure. The effective- 
ness of AFQT as a measure of general learning ability 
and its usability on differential aptitude screening for 
the Army were studied. Operational and experimen- 
tal AFQT scores of 498 enlisted men in the 8th week 
of basic combat training were analyzed in relation to 
quality of performance as rated by peers and cadre. 
Total AFQT score correlated with the criterion rat- 
ings (r = .44). Validity coefficients of AFQT part 
scores (.30-.40) did not differ appreciably from the 
ACB test, Content of the AFQT is appropriate for 
quality control of incoming enlisted personnel. No 
appreciable improvement in AFQT effective 
would be expected from addition or substitution 0 
content from the ACB.—4. J. Drucker. 


7179, Boldt, Robert F., & Seidman, Dennis. 
(USA TAGO, Washington, D. C.) Aptitude dis- 
tribution in the combat arms. USA Personnel Res. 
Br. tech. res. Rep., 1960, No. 1119. 20 p.—In re- 
sponse to concern that the quality of manpower see 
plied to the combat arms was lower than thar 
personnel supplied to the rest of the Army, aptitu ‘th 
of men assigned to combat units were compared wi A 
aptitude levels in the Army as a whole. Data obtained 
for a combat sample (10,000 enlisted men) were pes 
pared with total Army statistics with respect to ар 
tute area score distributions and relative недеген 
of aptitude area scores below 90. A study was s 
of aptitude levels of men in different MOS in com s 
divisions. Personnel averaged 2 points below tori 
Army personnel in various aptitude area scores, it 
cluding combat. They also had 2-6% more men Ying 
scores below 90 in 6 of 7 aptitude areas (includi 
combat). Combat aptitude of men in combat fat 
averaged 6 points below men in other йип б E 
jobs. The combat allocation problem was attribt! us 
to the assignment of underqualified personnel to c E 
bat MOS rather than in the personnel composition 
combat organizations as a whole—A. J. Drucker. 


7180. Brokaw, Leland D. Suggested ce 
tion of airman classification instruments. 
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WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-214. 48 p.—Each 
test of Airman Classification Battery AC-2A was 
evaluated for its contribution to Air Force classifica- 
tion procedures. Criteria were success in Air Force 
technical training and scores achieved on job pro- 
ficiency tests. By a multiple regression technique 
standard beta weights and a squared multiple correla- 
tion coefficient were derived for 16 predictors against 
both criteria for 36 criterion groups. Components for 
4 aptitude indexes were selected by reviewing the fre- 
quency with which tests appeared among the best 4 
predictors within each of 4 job clusters.—G. E. Row- 
land. 

7181. Byrt, W. J. The construction and review 
of an appraisal scheme for professional staff. 
Personnel pract. Bull, 1960, 16(1), 5-13.—A. per- 
formance appraisal plan was developed for staff 
engaged in research and “senior supervisory func- 
tions.” Use of the form was reviewed 1 year 
(М —88) and 2 years (N = 102) later. Initially 
appraisers “tended to ‘play safe’ . . . by avoiding ex- 
treme ratings and giving mildly favorable scores.” 
With further experience this tendency was lessened. 
A 5-point scale was more useful than a 4-point one. 
Organization of work, direction of staff, and control 
of job appeared to measure managerial as distinct 
from professional skill. The report form used is 
appended.—J. L. Walker. 


7182. Christal, Raymond E., & Madden, Joseph 
М. Effect of degree of familiarity in job evalua- 
tion. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-263. 
ii, 5 p—A significant association between the famil- 
iarity of the rater with a job and the ratings he as- 
signs to the job was found for 17 of 50 Air Force 
Specialities. Assuming that the most valid ratings are 
those given by highly familiar raters, it appears that 
highly technical jobs tend to be underevaluated by 
raters who are unfamiliar with the work performed. 
On the other hand, some jobs tend to be overevaluated 
by raters who are familiar with the work performed. 
These findings point to the necessity of controlling the 
level of familiarity when job evaluation is conducted. 
—G. E. Rowland. 


7183. Christal, Raymond E., & Madden, Joseph 
M. Reliability of job evaluation ratings as a func- 
tion of number of raters and length of job descrip- 
tions. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-257. 
li, 23 p.—Reliabilities of single ratings and pooled 
ratings of Air Force job evaluation factors were esti- 
Mated from ratings on 50 Air Force specialties by 
student officers attending the USAF Command and 
Staff School. The Spearman-Brown prophecy for- 
mula was found to produce reliability estimates which 
were practically identical to those obtained by ran- 
domly drawing samples and computing the reliability 
for ach one. The inter-rater and rate-rerate reli- 
d of the Air Force job evaluation system was 
‘ound to be adequate when the composites were based 
"pon an average of the ratings made by 10-15 officers 
at the USAF Command and Staff School. The reli- 
ability of such mean ratings did not rise appreciably 
W the number of raters was increased beyond 20. 

hen the basis of rating was a full-length job de- 
Scription, the raters tended to assign higher values 
than when they based their ratings on а brief specialty 
Summary, However, the rank ordering of the special- 
Чез remained essentially unchanged. Reliability of 
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the ratings was approximately the same whether long 
or short job descriptions were used.—G. E. Rowland. 

7184. Columelli, F., Faisan, M., & Patin, J. Un 
test d'assemblage et encastrement pour adultes: 
Le Test de Jullien. [An assembly and fitting test 
for adults: The Jullien Test] Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1959, 8, 353-359.—The authors 
briefly summarize the numerous proofs of the useful- 
ness of performance and form board tests for certain 
examinations and mention the criticisms most com- 
monly leveled against them. They then describe a 
test devised by H. Jullien which proposes a task of 
constant difficulty from the beginning to the end of 
the test. A standardization of the estimates on the 
homogeneity and validity of this test has been based 
on the results of an experiment carried out on 323 
adult Ss, candidates for a professional training course 
in the building trades. The results show that this 
test seems to give specific information about the S and 
warrants its use when a collective test of the paper 
and pencil type must be su plemented or when this 
type of test is impossible.—V. Sanua. 

7185. Daffern, George. The work study ap- 
proach to management performance appraisals. 
Personnel Mgmt., 1960, 42, 90-98.—The ineffective 
appraisal procedure of a midwestern railroad system 
is sketched and discussed. This forms the basis for 
understanding the revised procedure which consists 
of appraising each man’s performance and his poten- 
tial for advancement to more responsible work. An 
appendix contains the “Performance Appraisal” form, 
—A, К. Howard. 

7186. Elliott, Lois L. Prediction of success in 
WAF basic training by two background inven- 
tories. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-216. 
15 p.—As part of a longitudinal study of WAF 
careers, the Biographical Inventory of the Airman 
Classification Battery and the WAF Self Report In- 
ventory were administered to a 6 months’ input of 
WAF basic trainees. On the basis of item counts for 
35 the sample, keys were developed to predict success 
in basic training. When cross-validated against the 
remaining part of the sample, moderate validity was 
obtained for one group and negligible validity for the 
other.—G. E. Rowland. 

7187. Fisher, W. E., Ward, J. H., Jr., Holdrege, 
F. E., & Lawrence, Н. G. (WADD Personnel Lab., 
Lackland AFB, Tex.) Prediction of unsuitability 
discharges. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No, 
60-260. 17 p.—An equation was devised to provide 
recruiters with a convenient device for estimating the 
quality of a prospective recruit from 3 predictors: age, 
education, and aptitude score. This report describes 
the development of the equation and illustrates its 
effectiveness in predicting unsuitability discharges. 
A convenient dial computer for estimating probability 
of unsuitability discharge is provided.—G. E. Row- 
land. 

7188, Flyer, Eli S. Factors relating to discharge 
for unsuitability among 1956 airman accessions to 
the Air Force. USAF W ADC tech. Note, 1959, No. 
59-201. iv, 15 p.—This report provides major find- 
ings from a large-scale research investigation in 
which suitable and unsuitable airmen were compared 
for a number of personal attributes. Educational level 
was found to be the best single predictor of unsuitabil- 
ity discharge, although aptitude and age considered in 
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conjunction with educational level increased signifi- 
cantly the accuracy of prediction. The implications 
of the findings for current selection procedures are 
discussed—_US AF W ADC. 


7189, Gordon, Mary Agnes. Arithmetic reason- 
ing items with formula responses. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-210. 8 p.—The effect of 
practice on item statistics was studied. Specific prac- 
tice effects were found but were not large enough to 
be troublesome in selecting items for a new test from 
а pool of experimental items. If experimental items 
are protected by initial practice items and final time- 
filling items, most of the practice effects can be con- 
trolled. Arithmetic reasoning items with formula re- 
sponses as used in this study were found to be suitable 
for moderate to difficult tests of airman aptitude. — 
С. E. Rowland. 


7190. Hampton, Peter J. (U. Akron) Use of 
Rorschach test in selecting factory supervisors. 
Personnel J., 1960, 39, 4648.—"The S-O Rorschach 
Test promises to tell us not only about the use a 
person makes of his intelligence in terms of such 
mental functions as structuring, concentration, the- 
oretical and practical reasoning, deduction and induc- 
tion, but also to what extent a person's mental ability 
is impaired in its functioning by such operants of 
thinking as low generalization, perfectionism, poor 
control, high anxiety, compulsivity and rigidity.” It 
also supplements the interest tests “by telling us about 
an applicant’s breadth of interests, his perception of 
human elements in activity situations, his perception 
of elements which are common to those that other 
persons perceive, and his perception of elements which 
are unique.” —M. B. Mitchell. 


7191. Harding, Frances D., & Madden, Joseph 
M. Analysis of some aspects of the Air Force 
position evaluation system. USAF WADD tech. 
Rep., 1960, No. 60-143. 9 p.—The job evaluation 
system used by the Air Force was applied to a sample 
of positions, Judged by pay-grade conversions, eval- 
uation scores obtained were somewhat inflated; but 
the evaluations discriminated between higher and 
lower skilled jobs. A simple average of individual 
ratings closely approximated the consensus ratings 
arrived at during 2-man conferences held by the 
judges. This finding eliminates the reason for limit- 
ing the number of judges to the small number who 
can attend such meetings. Regression analysis showed 
that factors dealing with knowledge, adaptability and 
resourcefulness, and attention formed one group of 
related factors while factors measuring responsibility 
for safety of others, physical effort, and job conditions 
were related. There was overlap within these 2 
groups but each factor had a considerable amount of 
unique variance.—G. E. Rowland. 


7192. Harrell, Thomas W. (Stanford U.) The 
relation of test scores to sales criteria. Personnel 
Psychol., 1960, 13, 65-69.—In a study of 21 petroleum 
salesmen certain test scores were compared to 3 cri- 
teria of proficiency in selling. A sales quota criterion 
was more predictable than ratings. Tests differentiat- 
ing between high and low producers were the Otis 
Test of Mental Ability, 4 scales of the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, Tact and Diplomacy of the 
Moss-Hunt Social Intelligence Test, and the Sales 
Manager scale of the Strong interest test. The scales 
of the Washburne S-A inventory did not differentiate 
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between either the production or the ratings of sales- 
men.—A, S. Thompson. 


7193. Haward, L. R. C. The selection of nurses; 
A new approach. Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 31-37, 
—Traditional selection techniques are reported as 
“unrealistic and unnecessary. . . . The use of a diag- 
nostic approach is advocated whereby remedial meth- 
ods of training can be used to strengthen weaknesses 
which formerly would exclude a candidate." Reading 
comprehension is suggested in a reformulated test 
battery.—M. York. 

7194. Helme, William Н. (USA TAGO, Wash- 
ington, D. С.) Differential validity of the ACB for 
courses in seven job areas. USA TAGO Personnel 
Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1960, No. 1118. 17 p.—To 
maintain the Army Classification Battery (ACB) at 
peak effectiveness for classifying enlisted input to 
different job areas, instruments and procedures must 
be periodically developed or modified and introduced 
so that the Army’s changing job and manpower re- 
quirements may be met. Basic to the continued devel- 
opment of the ACB is a series of studies in which the 
ACB tests and aptitude area composites are evaluated 
as selectors for Army school courses and in later per- 
formance on the job. Results obtained in 73 different 
Army school courses, representative of 7 occupational 
areas, were consolidated and analyzed statistically to 
provide estimates of the average effectiveness of each 
ACB test as a selector for use in differential classifi- 
cation. Findings supported research plans for devel- 
oping alternate forms of 5 tests—Automotive Infor- 
mation, Army Clerical Speed, Verbal, Arithmetic 
Reasoning, and Pattern Analysis. Validity patterns 
of tests in the mechanical-electrical domain indicated 
need for addition of content to develop optimal differ- 
ential predictors —A. J. Drucker. 


7195. Helme, William H., Trump, James B., & 
Fitch, David J. Validation of common core Pat- 
tern Analysis and Mechanical Knowledge tests for 
mechanical maintenance courses. USA TAGO 
Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1960, No. 107. 22 
p.—2 experimental tests, Pattern Analysis (PA) and 
Mechanical Knowledge (MK), developed under а 
Joint Armed Services program, are evaluated for 
effectiveness as selectors for Army courses in the 
precision maintenance, military crafts, and motor 
maintenance occupational areas. Comparisons were 
made of the 2 experimental measures with the оре 
tional tests they were designed to replace. Neither " 
the 2 was recommended for operational use by the 
Army at the present time. The MK appears promis- 
ing, particularly for motor maintenance jobs, but Са 
quires further validation for additional job areas а 
well as comparison with other measures now Er. 
developed to improve differential classification withi 
the broad mechanical domain.—A. J. Drucker. 


7196. Jackson, R. M, & Rothney, J. W. M. А 
comparative study of the mailed questionnaire 2 
the interview in follow-up studies. Personnel gw Ea 
J., 1961, 39, 569—571.— Follow-up questionnaires dq 
interviews on high school graduates were compare! adi 
determine differences in response and economic En 
yantage. Interviews yielded more complete алау 
Interviews yielded a greater number of responses date 
cerning adjustment and problems. Each pes eit 
elicited problems not appearing on the other. aire 
of every 3 Ss responded consistently in questionn 
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and interview. Responses were greater on factual 
information than for evaluations. Consistency was 
greater on factual-type or check-list items than for 
open-ended items, A smaller percentage of response 
was found for each succeeding page of the mailed 
questionnaire. Cost and time were much lower for 
mailed questionnaires but the greater insight and more 
complete responses warrant consideration of inter- 
views as the follow-up technique.—S. Kavruck. 


7197. Judy, Chester J. Appraisal of educational 
requirements for airman specialties. USAF 
WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-264. 14 p.—Educa- 
tional requirements for airman specialties are given 
in Air Force Manual 35-1. This study examines the 
role of some of these gross indicators of academic 
achievement in predicting technical school grades. 
Attention was restricted to the educational informa- 
tion shown on testing and assignment record cards 
completed for a sample of airmen in 13 Air Force 
specialties. By linear regression techniques it was 
found that the joint contribution of this limited 
amount of information permits the prediction of a 
large part of the variance in technical school grades. 
High school graduation was the best single predictor 
among the educational variables. Completion or non- 
completion of particular high-school-level courses, al- 
though individually and generally predictive of the 
criterion measures, consistently did not reach a level 
of practical significance for any specialty when the 
effects of other information were controlled. Further 
validation of educational requirements for Air Force 
specialties should start with better basic information 
on academic achievement—G. E. Rowland. 


7198. Judy, Chester J. A regression analysis of 
one set of Airman Proficiency Test scores. USAF 
WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-139. iii, 11 p.— 
"One criterion for airman skill upgrading in the Air 
Force is met by attaining a qualifying score on an 
applicable Airman Proficiency Test (APT)." An 
analysis "shows the proportion of variance one such 
test has in common with selected measures of training, 
experience, education, aptitude, supervisory opinion, 
and airman attitudes for a sample of 384 aircraft 
mechanics tested in 1956 and 1957. Each of these 
categories of information, excepting airman attitudes, 
could be used to predict the APT criterion at some 
level of effectiveness; but only the training variables 
and the aptitude variables added significantly to the 
Prediction attainable by using all other available in- 
formation."—M. B. Mitchell. 


7199. Lecznar, William B.  Equivalence of 
Scores from three airman classification devices. 
USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-211. 12 p.— 
Airman Classification Battery AC-2A and Airman 
Qualifying Examination, Forms D and E, were ad- 
ministered in various combinations to groups of ex- 
aminees. Aptitude composite scores from the several 
Samples were compared for normative purposes and 
to verify certain differences found in the data obtained 
during the development of the Airman Qualifying 
Examination, Form E (AQE-E). The results indi- 
Cate а general comparability of scores from one test 
to the others, but some isolated variations appeared 
and some of the deviations found during the Form E 
evelopment were not replicated. The data did not 
poet т AQE-E norms should be revised.—G. E. 

land. 
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7200. Lecznar, William B., & Davydiuk, Beverly 
F. Airman classification test batteries: A sum- 
mary. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-135. 
vi, 17 p—Assignment to training and jobs has been 
effectively accomplished by the Air Force through the 
use of test batteries. 2 basic testing instruments have 
been used: the Airman Classification Battery and the 
Airman Qualifying Examination. These 2 tests have 
been revised periodically to counteract item obsoles- 
cence incurred by technology changes, to protect test 
security, and to use new test theory. Revisions in test 
content, format, and administration also have been 
prompted by validation studies. This report compiles 
a review of each form of these tests, together with 
development information and citation of published 
reports.—USAF WADD. 

7201. Lessinger, L. M., & Martinson, R. A. 
(State Dept. Education, Calif.) The use of the 
California Psychological Inventory with gifted 
pupils. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 572-575.—Evi- 
dence from use of the CPI indicates that gifted 8th 
graders are not typical of randomly-selected 8th grad- 
ers nor do gifted high school students resemble their 
norm population age mates. Gifted students in the 
secondary school reach psychological maturity earlier 
and resemble each other regardless of age range. 
Chronological age norms are not completely useful for 
assessing psychological maturity of the gifted. Sug- 
gested norms are presented for this purpose—S, 
Kavruck. 

7202. Litterer, Joseph A. (U. Illinois) Pitfalls 
in performance appraisal Personnel J., 1960, 39, 
85-88.—After items appropriate to the company and 
personnel have been selected for rating, the success of 
the performance appraisal depends upon: "(1) the 
company environment within which the rater uses the 
program, (2) the attitude of rater toward the pro- 
gram, and (3) the knowledge and skill which the rater 
possesses in performance appraisal techniques.” —M. 
B. Mitchell. 

7203. Madden, Joseph M. (WADD Personnel 
Lab. Lackland AFB, Tex.) Familiarity effects in 
evaluative judgments. USAF WADD tech. Note, 
1960, No. 61-261. 9 p.—The more familiar the rater 
is with the job being evaluated, the higher his rating 
islikely to be. This effect was observed for 5 of the 
14 job evaluation rating factors used: Adaptability, 
Decision-Making, Managerial and Supervisory, Men- 
tal Work, and Working Conditions. Methods are 
suggested for controlling the familiarity effect in the 
Air Force job evaluation system.—G. E. Rowland. 


7204. Miller, Robert E. Predicting achievement 
of cadets in their first two years at the Air Force 
Academy. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60- 
37. 18 p.—As cadets progress through the Air Force 
Academy it becomes possible to secure new criteria 
against which selection and experimental test batteries 
may be validated. The present study reports the pre- 
dictive validities of an operational selection battery 
and an experimental battery administered to the class 
of 1959. Academic and leadership criteria maturing 
at the end of both the 1st and 2nd years at the acad- 
emy are used. Validities of the selection battery hold 
up well against criteria maturing in the 2nd year. The 
experimental battery contains predictors which may 
be worth further development as substitutes for opera- 
tional tests. Attention is called to the highly selected 
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character of the cadet sample and to possible effects 
of homogeneous ability groupings.—G. E. Rowland. 

7205. Mullins, Cecil J. (USAF WADC, San 
Antonio, Tex.) Selection of creative personnel. 
Personnel J., 1960, 39, 12-13.—A vocabulary test and 
9 Guilford creativity tests were given to 131 research 
scientists working for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Tests were scored in various 
ways and correlated with 2 criteria of creativity, 
namely, “(1) supervisor’s ratings and (2) number of 
publications.” The 2 criteria did not correlate with 
each other, and the vocabulary did not correlate with 
either criterion. However, 4 of the scores derived 
from the Guilford tests correlated significantly with 
supervisors’ ratings and 7 correlated significantly with 
number of publications.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7206. Parsons, Stuart O., & Wait, William B. 
(Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Sunnyvale, Calif.) Auto- 
mation and personnel inventory. Personnel J., 
1960, 38, 413-417.—In order to locate efficiently the 
best qualified personnel when salaried job openings 
occur, 7000 employees were given a Skills Inventory 
which included their experience specialties and prefer- 
ences for skills needed in current and prospective jobs 
at this division, This information along with test 
scores and personal data was punched on IBM cards 
and transferred to magnetic tape. Now when an 
opening occurs, the computer can review the qualifica- 
tions of all 7000 employees in 15’ and print out a list 
of a specified number of employees in rank order of 
meeting the specifications for the job. This not only 
helps get the best qualified employee for the job but 
helps keep good employees for they know their quali- 
fications are being reviewed objectively for better 
jobs.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7207. Patton, Arch. How to appraise executive 
performance. Harv.bus. Rev., 1960, 38 (1), 63-70.— 
Judgment of an individual's ability to handle a higher 
level job should be based on how well he is dealing 
with similar problems on his present job. Earlier 
appraisal methods have depended too much on the 
"mathematical" approach, on the one hand, or the 
"trait" approach on the other. The planned perform- 
ance approach attempts to guarantee (а) that the long 
and short range objectives of the company are con- 
sidered; (b) that the current job responsibilities of 
executives are used for setting targets and evaluating 
results; and (c) that the best and poorest performers, 
rather than the bulky middle group, get prime atten- 
tion.—C. F. Youngberg. 

7208. Perugia, A. La valutazione della person- 
alita’ nella selezione dei venditori. [Personality 
evaluation in the selection of salesmen.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1960, 21, 233-252.—2 scales to eval- 
uate aptitude for salesmanship were constructed by 
selecting items from Rosenzweig’s Picture-Frustra- 
tion test, Koch’s Tree Test, as well as aptitude and 
intelligence tests —L. Г? Abate. 


7209. Stančić, V. Ispitivanje valjanosti testova 
za zvanje bolničara. [Validity of tests for the selec- 
tion of hospital male attendants.] Arh. Hig. rada, 
1959, 10, 177-185.— The success of 26 students of the 
School of Male Hospital Attendants (according to 
the rank-order made by the headmaster of the School) 
was compared with the results of the following tests: 
Beta, the 1st subtest of the Alpha, the Progressive 
Matrices, and the Tiffin Finger Dexterity Test, The 
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validity coefficients were: +0.57, +0.54, +0.35, and 
—0.42. The validity coefficients with some other tests 
were not significant.—B. Petz. 

7210. Thomas, C. W., Spangler, D. P., & Tzutsu, 
S. (Highland View Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio) 
Some fundamental propositions in the construc- 
tion of evaluation units in vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 586-590.—The 
common method of evaluation in vocational rehabilita- 
tion makes use of work tasks and qualitative Scoring 
methods to determine client capacity for job place- 
ment or training. This has resulted in use of clinical 
assessment not related to standards from appropriate 
reference groups. Experimental evidence useful in 
evaluation is generally lacking. The research de- 
Scribed permitted a client to be quantitatively com- 
pared with his primary reference group. Cognitive- 
motor functions were measured with the Thomasat, a 
performance testing scale. Highly significant rela- 
tionships were obtained between Thomasat scores and 
total performance converted to “work quotients.” 
Norms based upon primary reference groups gave a 
better understanding of clients and more efficient han- 
dling of problems. (10-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 

7211. Wollack, Leonard, & Guttman, Isaiah, 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Speed factors in officer selection meas- 
ures. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1960, 
No. 60-5. ix, 30 p—*This research sought to find 
Out if certain speed factors could account for the 
improvement that had been obtained in the prediction 
of success at Officer Candidate School when the ex- 
perimental Verbal-Numerical Test (VNT) was used 
along with the operational Officer Qualification Test 
(OQT). The analyses offered no support to the 
hypothesis that ‘speed’ accounted for the unique covar- 
iance in question, Rather, it appeared that quantita- 
tive reasoning components of the VNT best explained 
the improvement in prediction. Consequently, in the 
development of new forms (7, 8, and 9) of the OQT 
a greater number and variety of mathematics items 
are being included." (18 ref.) —H. P. Kelley. 


(See also Abstracts 5544, 7214, 7219) 


TRAINING 


7212, ————. Tools for more effective train- 
ing: Revision Notice No. 4. USN Train. Device 
Cent. tech. Rep., 1960, No. NAVEXOS P-530-2— 
Lists deletions and revisions for this Training Device 
Guide (formerly Special Devices Guide).—R. Tysom. 


7213. Berkshire, James R., Havens, Charles В, 
& Proehl, Carl W. Measuring training progress. 
USN Sch. Aviat, Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. 
MR005.13-5001, Sub. 8, No. 2. i, 31 p—This report 
incorporates a complete descriptive manual of testing 
and grading procedures for application in naval avia- 
tion training. —L. Shatin, 

7214. Bonnardel, R. Liaisons entre resiti 
d'examens psychométriques et réussite dans 4 
perfectionnement professionel ouvrier. [Compar- 
ison between psychometric scores and success in ас 
quiring occupational skills.] Travail hum., wes r 
239-246.—Failures in training were reduced don 
50% when supervisors made sole choice to less n 
5% when choice of those to undertake training ї 
volved test scores as well.—R. JV. Husband. 
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7215. Cotterman, Theodore E. Effects of varia- 
tions in specificity of knowledge of results on the 
improvement of a perceptual skill. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1960, No. 58-673. 33 p.—90 Ss estimated 
how many degrees а %4-inch arrow would have to be 
turned to exactly parallel an adjacent arrowheaded 
line drawn across a 34-inch circle in 120 stimulus 
photos. The stimuli were presented for 5 seconds 
with 10 seconds between and longer rest intervals 
separating sets of 24. Each set contained examples 
of the same 24 different stimuli in random order cor- 
rect answers ranging from 11 to 44 degrees and never 
being duplicated. Knowledge of results given orally 
after each estimation ranged in specificity from simple 
right-wrong information to amount and direction of 
error information for 5 experimental groups. No 
knowledge was given a 6th control group. Differ- 
ences among groups reflect differences in specificity 
of knowledge given. Knowledge of results increases 
the rate and level of learning to perform an absolute 
judgment of spatial extent, and this effect is generally 
greater the more specific the knowledge—G. E. 
Rowland. 


7216. Davis, C. Glenn; Kerle, Robert H., Sil- 
vestro, Anthony W., & Wallace, Wallace H. The 
air traffic control training program as viewed by 
training supervisors. Courtney Co. Rep., 1960, No. 
33.—A series of intensive interviews were conducted 
with a large number of training supervisors from 
Federal Aviation Agency air traffic control towers to 
obtain detailed accounts of their current training pro- 
grams, problems, and the way programs could be im- 
proved. Supervisors' ideas were integrated to form 
the basis of recommendations in the areas of simula- 
tion, centralized training programs, training publica- 
tions, instructor selection, and other recommendations. 
— Author abstract. 


7217. Franks, Paul E., Furnish, Clarence W. 
(Behavioral Sciences Lab, WADD) Automated 
maintenance: theory, practice, and implications 
for training. USAF W ADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 
60-412, 27 p.—Increasing complexity of electronic 
equipment, shorter reaction times and increased ac- 
curacy of weapon systems, relative neglect of design 
for maintainability, and unimproved quality of main- 
tenance have resulted in the development of automatic 
check-out equipment (ACOE) to take over the most 
difficult tasks of maintenance. The need for ACOE, 
growth of the concept, factors affecting a workable 
concept, and characteristics of equipment test methods 
affecting utilization of ACOE are discussed. Func- 
tions of ACOE units are presented as paralleling basic 
maintenance activities. A typical ACOE approach, 
Present status of the concept, and its impact on other 
areas are reviewed. The effects on personnel require- 
ments, motivation, logistics, cost, accuracy, and train- 
ing are estimated; and a proposed training program is 
summarized.—G. E. Rowland. 


7218. Hood, Раш D., Krumm, Richard L., 
O'Sullivan, Francis J., Buckhout, Robert; Cave, 
Richard T., Cotterman, Theodore E., & Rockway, 
Marty R. (Human Resources Research Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Conference on integrated aircrew 
training: March 1960. USAF WADD tech. Rep. 
1960, No. 60-320. iv, 60 p—4 presentations reviewed 
recent research on the use of interconnected crew 
station simulators for aircrew training “and specific 
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problems associated with the further research and use 
of integrated aircrew training. The early history and 
theory of integrated crew training, as well as recent 
research into this area were presented. Equipment 
problems associated with B-52 integrated training 
were presented from the operational viewpoint; and 
the role of integrated aircrew training in a flight 
training program was discussed.” —M. B. Mitchell. 

7219. Labbe, Norman, & King, Bert T. Com- 
parison of performance and utilization of FTs 
with different training and assignment back- 
grounds. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 
1960, No. 60-2. vii, 22 p—A comparison of the job 
competence and shipboard utilization of FTs [fire 
control technicians] with different training and as- 
signment backgrounds. Criterion information was 
collected from a sample of 265 FTs. The criteria 
utilized dealt with reenlistment intentions, professional 
and technical performance, speed of advancement, 
utilization of skills, and shipboard training. These 
criteria were analyzed as a function of 4 sorting 
variables: petty-officer versus non-petty-officer status, 
graduation from FT “A” School, high versus low 
GCT + ARI, and size of the FT complement on the 
technician’s ship.—USN BNP. 

7220. Maier, Norman R. F., Hoffman, L. Rich- 
ard, & Lansky, Leonard M. (U. Michigan) Hu- 
man relations training as manifested in an inter- 
view situation. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 11-30. 
—The study was designed to determine whether the 
behavior of trainees in a role-playing interview could 
be improved through their experiences in an under- 
graduate course in the psychology of human relations. 
3 experimental groups were used. The results sug- 
gest that the typical human relations training course 
is neither long enough nor includes enough skill train- 
ing to enable trainees to develop the skills that will 
change their behavior significantly.—4. S. Thompson. 


7221. Mellenbruch, P. L. (U. Kentucky) So 
this is modern training? Part I. Personnel J., 
1961, 39, 309-310.— The author used a 3-page ques- 
tionnaire for interviewing personnel managers or 
higher officials in 36 plants in the Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, area. The questionnaire covered 3 areas of 
training: orientation, training new employees, and 
in-service training. For hourly and office employees, 
the orientation was usually found to be a rather super- 
ficial, hurried "interview" of less than an hour. Most 
companies included information on fringe benefits, 
rules, and history of the company for both hourly and 
office employees and information concerning grievance 
procedures and causes of discipline for hourly work- 
ers. The recruit's actual training was usually infor- 
mal, scanty, and unplanned and occurred after assign- 
ment to a job under a busy supervisor. In-service 
training to improve the present job was given by the 
supervisor or fellow workers in about % the com- 
panies.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7222. Mellenbruch, P. L. (U. Kentucky) So 
this is modern training? Part IL Personnel J., 
1961, 39, 356-358.— The majority of the line super- 
visors and higher level managers in industries near 
Lexington, Kentucky, obtain their jobs by promotion 
within the plant with little or no formal preparation. 
Only 9% get any formal training for their new job. 
About % the companies give a little on-the-job train- 
ing, usually in "human relations." The effectiveness 
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of this training is checked in about 16 the companies 
by the “general observation” of the immediate super- 
visor. Less than % the companies occasionally send 
their higher management to the home office or have 
home office personnel come to the local plant to hold 
conferences.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7223. Miller, Robert B. Task and part-task 
trainers and training. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 
1960, No. 60-469. 90 p.—Because enough simulators 
for sufficient and varied practice in job skills are 
rarely available, simpler devices are needed for train- 
ing parts of tasks. In addition, learning total jobs 
1 step at a time may be more efficient. Procedures for 
dividing total performance requirements into training 
segments lending themselves to distinctive types of 
trainers are described. Principal variables in the 
division are phase of learning and time-sharing of 
activities. Risks of improper part-task training are 
detailed, and principles for reducing such risks are 
proposed. Classes of trainer identified are: 1. famil- 
larization trainers, 2. instructed-response trainers, and 
3. automatized skill trainers, Essential training and 
human engineering variables are described for each 
of the above classes of devices, Potentialities of the 
Class 2 device are emphasized—G. E. Rowland. 


7224. Miller, Robert E. Prediction of technical 
training criteria from AFOQT composites. USAF 
WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-215, 5 p.—The Air 
Force Officer Qualification Test (AFOQT) is used 
in various office procurement and selection programs. 
Scores on this test are of significance in selecting 
officers for attendance at basic technical courses. А 
study of 975 reserve officers in 7 different technical 
courses was therefore conducted to provide data on 
the predictive validities of AFOQT composite scores 
for final technical course grades. Satisfactory validity 
coefficients were obtained for the AFOQT aptitude 
composites against the course criteria. Most of the 
composites were valid for each separate criterion, and 
coefficients as high as 5.8 were Obtained. Evidence 
was found that these validities persist in different 
samples of officers enrolled in the Same course at 
different times. Validities of the AFOQT interest 
composites, however, were markedly lower and fre- 
quently negative. The highest in terms of absolute 
value was .32.—G. E. Rowland. 

7225. Moser, Henry M., Oyer, 
Fotheringham, Wallace C. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center, Bedford, Mass.) Orthographic rep- 


phonic orthography aids and auditory stimulation, 
pronounce English 
words frequently occurring in radiotelephone air traf- 
fic communications more intelligibly. Hypotheses 
concerning 5 variables are studied: (a) methods of 
stimulation, (b) individual Speakers, (c) various 
groups of speakers with different native languages, 
(d) levels of word difficulty, and (e) types of words. 
À number of conclusions having significance for lan- 
guage training are reported. Appendices give orthog- 
raphies in Chinese, Dutch, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Korean, Spanish, and Thai.—4. Debons. 


7226. Mullins, Cecil J., & Cox, John A. Evalua- 
tion of the AFROTC Flight Instruction Program. 
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USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-44. ii бр. 
—The Air Force ROTC Flight Instruction Program 
(FIP) initiated in 1956 is evaluated by comparison 
of 1957 Air Force ROTC graduates who were given 
the training and a similar group who were not, Ex. 
posure to FIP training produced no significant in- 
crease in the proportion of AFROTC graduates elect- 
ing to enter Air Force pilot training, but FIP 
graduates exhibited a marked advantage over non- 
FIP trainees in their lower elimination rates from 
both primary and basic pilot training —US AF 
WADD. 

7227. Pickering, Edward J., & Anderson, Adolph 
V. The training and utilization of sonarmen as- 
signed to Cruiser-Destroyer Force United States 
Pacific Fleet. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. 
Bull., 1960, No. 60-11. v, 44 p.—During the period 
from March to July, 1959, 134 sonarmen were inter- 
viewed. The information obtained was analyzed 
through the use of frequency distributions, means, 
standard deviations, and percentages. In general, it 
was found that the destroyer sonarman is adequately 
trained by the sonar school to perform the duties to 
which he is assigned; however, it was noted that the 
School graduate is not as well trained to maintain 
sonar equipment as he is to operate that equipment.— 
H. P. Kelley. 

7228. Pickering, Edward J., & Anderson, Adolph 
V. (USN Personnel Research Field Activity, San 
Diego, Calif.) Training and utilization of sonar- 
men assigned to Mine Force, United States Pacific 
Fleet. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1960, 
No. 60-4. vii, 47 p.—69 sonarmen on minesweepers 
Were interviewed regarding their training and utiliza- 
tion. In general, their school training does not match 
utilization; that is, much of the training given is not 
used and much needed training is not given. The 
findings suggest that those who are to fill the sonar- 
man billets on minesweepers might be trained for the 
specific duties they will perform. To provide for the 
proper training and assignment of these personnel, a 
Separate service rating might be established for mine- 
Sweeper sonarmen. Otherwise, consideration should 
be given to replacing sonarmen on minesweepers with 
radarmen.—H. P. Kelley. 

7229. Rand, H. P. Mental conditioning of the 
soldier for nuclear war. Milit. Med., 1960, 125, 116- 
119.—A consideration of nuclear warfare with its 
psychological effects upon troops.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

7230. Richlin, M., Siegel, A. L, & Schultz, D. G. 
Posttraining performance criterion development 
and application of a TBCL criterion to the SESR 
Program for aviation electronics tcn 
Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological Services, 1300 
viii, 95 p—Measurement of the effects of the e 
Emergency Service Rating training program on the 
quality of the technical performance of aviation elec- 
tronics technicians and the development of a pu 
instrument (Technical Behavior Check List) a 
measuring the proficiency level of electronics E 
пісіапѕ were the main purposes of the present ri 
Search. The basic question of whether a i SI 
program that stresses specific knowledge and s А 
produces as proficient graduates in the fleet as of 
training program which involves ih re ie 
more general background knowledge is discussed: 
P. Federman, 
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7231. Siegel, A. L, Schultz, D. G., & Federman, 
P. Post-training performance criterion develop- 
ment and application: A matrix method for the 
evaluation of training. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psy- 
chological Services, 1961. vi, 48 p.—Matrix solutions 
which yield 3 indices reflecting different aspects of the 
comparison between skills of trained men and the job’s 
requirements are described. The method avoids the 
necessity for the determination of the functional rela- 
tionships between training emphasis and job pro- 
ficiency. The characteristics and limitations of the 
methods are discussed and the results of its applica- 
tion to 4 naval ratings presented.—P. Federman. 

7232. Silvern, Leonard. (Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The teaching machine for 
employee development. Personnel J., 1961, 39, 413- 
417.—Teaching machines are the result of university 
and military research. Pressey in 1926 described a 
"teaching machine" he devised at Ohio State, and 
Skinner in 1943 developed a three-pigeon missile 
guidance scheme. United States Navy Training De- 
vices Center and United States Air Force Personnel 
Laboratory have developed simulators, especially for 
training in trouble-shooting and maintenance of elec- 
tronic equipment. There are now many types of 
teaching machines, but they all teach at the learner's 
rate without a human instructor, feedback immediately 
regarding accuracy of response, provide two-way 
communication between learner and machine, have a 
controlled sequence of subject matter and, use rein- 
forcement or reward to strengthen learning.—M. В. 
Mitchell. 

7233. Stave, Allan M. (Behavioral Sciences Lab., 
Aerospace Medical Division) Human factors in de- 
sign of automatic programming and recording for 
trainers (AN/ASG-15-TI Fire Control System 
Trainer). USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60- 
558. 13 p.—Objectives, design problems, and human 
factors aspects involved in developing a gunnery 
trainer are described. Descriptive commentary and 
ilustrations of the resulting training equipment are 
presented.—G. E. Rowland. 

7234. Wherry, Robert J., & Waters, Lawrence K. 
Factor analysis of primary and basic stages of 
flight training: Advanced jet pipeline students. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. 
MR005.13-3003, Sub. 10, No. 4. ii, 11 p.—"An eleven 
variable matrix of primary and basic stages of flight 
training and of an index of success in the advanced 
phase of jet flight training was factor analyzed by a 
full centroid method. Six factors were extracted and 
identified as flight capacity, verbal and mathematical 
facility, T-34 instructor, 1-28 T-P-A instructor, in- 
Struments-usage facility, and precision flight ability. 
Ninty-six per cent of the explained variance of total 
advanced flight grade was attributable to the flight 
capacity factor."—L. Shatin. 


MOTIVATION & ATTITUDES 


7235. Argyris, Chris. (Yale U.) Individual 
actualization in complex organizations. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 226-237.—A section of a larger 
research on individual mental health problems, the 
Present study explores the situational predispositions 
and degree of self-actualization in a sample of 34 
high-skilled and 90 low-skilled workers. On-the-job 
interviews were conducted in an industrial plant 
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which is characterized by low absenteeism, lack of 
pressure, and other superficial indications of favorable 
human climate. Low-skill employees were not found 
to have a lower degree of self actualization than high- 
skill employees. Both groups reported wishes to re- 
main alienated from relationships with co-workers and 
uninvolved in the goals and management of the organ- 
ization. The informal employee system in this plant 
was found to sanction and protect apathy and indiffer- 
ence. Long term effects of this degree of alienation 
upon both individual and industrial health are dis- 
cussed.—R. A. Hagin. 

7236. Brown, A. W., & Landsberger, H. A. 
(Ministry Labour, London, England) ‘The sense of 
responsibility among young workers. Occup. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 34, 1-14.—Work responsibility of 99 Syra- 
cuse supermarket employees was assessed by ques- 
tionnaire, test, rating scale, and content analysis of 
supervisory interviews. Relationship of this concept 
to other traits is discussed. A second article will 
examine the correlated of responsibility —M. York. 


7237. Cureton, Edward E. Dimensions of air- 
man morale. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 
60-137. 71 p.—In an attempt to determine and meas- 
ure aspects of airman morale, 167 questionnaire items 
were assembled and administered to 1000 airmen. By 
cluster and factor-analytic techniques, 8 scales were 
derived—one of them defined as a measure of General 
Morale. 3 of the scales are fairly independent of each 
other, but closely related to the General Morale scale: 
Satisfaction with the Air Force as a Whole, with 
Management and Communication, and with the Unit 
and its Leadership. The remaining 4 scales are rela- 
tively independent of all other scales: Satisfaction 
with the Immediate Supervisor, with the Air Force 
as a Military Organization, with the Job, and with 
the Civilian Community. The Supervision scale is 
the only one clearly defined as measuring a uniquely 
identified facet of morale. For the other scales, a 
different approach in the analysis could yield another 
equally defensible set. Technical appendixes give the 
analytical and statistical detail—G. E. Rowland. 


7238. Cureton, Edward E., & Sargent, Bryan B. 
(U. Tennessee) Factor-analytic reanalysis of stud- 
ies of job satisfaction and morale. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-138. 44 p.—This is one of 
4 papers reporting development of scales for measur- 
ing morale among Air Force personnel. Data from 
published reports of 6 previously developed scales 
were reanalyzed and the results compared with those 
for the scales developed in this project. Factor an- 
alyses show nearly all the scales with high loadings 
on the first centroid factor, indicating a large general 
factor termed Morale or General Attitude toward the 
Organization. The one consistent separate factor was 
Supervision. Variation in other factors from study 
to study is attributed in part to differences in attitude 
structuring among the various samples of workers, 
but in larger part to differences in the content and 
organization of the particular scales used. The report 
includes a discussion of special problems in factoring 
small matrices.—G. E. Rowland. 

7240, Elliott, Lois L. Factorial structure of 
airman self-ratings and their relationship to peer 
nominations. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 
60-141. 13 p.—619 airmen rated themselves on the 
same traits for which they later made peer nomina- 
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tions. Self-ratings showed a highly differentiated 
factor structure, with 8 factors defined as compared 
with 4 for peer nominations. There was no direct 
correspondence between the 2 sets of factors. In 
combination with the Armed Forces Qualifications 
Test category and amount of education, the self- 
ratings were moderately predictive of peer ratings of 
a number of traits.—G. E. Rowland. 


7241. Elliott, Lois Lawrence. Factor analysis 
of WAF peer nominations. USAF WADD tech. 
Note, 1960, No. 60-217. 11 p—A factor analysis of 
the intercorrelations of 30 peer nomination variables, 
aptitude, age, and success or failure for WAF in basic 
training yielded 7 factors. The 3 major factors repre- 
sented dimensions of leadership, heterosexual adjust- 
ment, and agreeableness, The remaining dimensions 
were motivation, emotional maturity, neatness, and 
feminine interests.—G. E. Rowland. 


7242. Elliott, Lois Lawrence. WAF perform- 
ance on the California Psychological Inventory. 
USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-218. 8 p— 
The California Psychological Inventory was adminis- 
tered to a 6-months’ input of WAF basic trainees. 
Mean scores for the total WAF group exceeded norms 
for high school women on all scales except social 

resence, socialization, flexibility, and femininity. 

ean scores of successful WAFs exceeded those for 
the failure groups on all but 3 scales. It was con- 
cluded that the incoming test performance by the 
WAF population compared favorably with results 
from a similar female population —G. E. Rowland. 

7243. Glennon, J. R., Owens, W. A. Smith, 
W. J., & Albright, L. E. New dimension in meas. 
uring morale. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38(1), 106- 
107.—The key to industrial peace lies in the early 
detection and correction of employee problem areas. 
When properly used the morale survey can be a 
powerful diagnostic tool. It is not enough to tincover 
job areas in which employees experience dissatisfac- 
tion. The relative importance of each factor must be 
ascertained. A score on the satisfaction dimension 
is subtracted from a score on the importance dimen- 
sion to obtain an index of over-all morale. These 
difference scores are placed in rank order to determine 
the most general and critical areas of dissatisfaction. 
Correcting these should improve the morale of the 
average employee.—C. F. Youngberg. 


7244. Hershey, Robert. (Bulova Research & De- 
velopment Lab. Woodside, N, Y.) The psycho- 
pathologies of business life. Personnel J., 1961, 39, 
359-362.—Incorrect assumptions, clerical errors, over- 
sights, forgetting appointments, and failure to deliver 
messages are examples of errors in which the uncon- 
Scious is at work in business situations. They may be 
reduced by examining the causes, including feelings 
toward the other people involved.—M. В. Mitchell. 


7245. Hillsley, Richard H., & Harbury, Albert L. 
(IBM Research Inst. Oswego, N. Y.) Simple esti- 
mates for complex work loads. Harv, bus. Rev., 
1960, 38(1), 8/-96.—Management judgment cannot 
be taken out of manpower and work-load estimates, 
but by combining it with simple statistical techniques 
the risks in estimating can be greatly reduced.—C. F. 
Youngberg. 


7246. Mahoney, Thomas A., Jerdee, Thomas H., 
& Korman, Abraham. (U. Minnesota) An experi- 
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mental evaluation of management development. 
Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 81-98.—Using before 
and after training measures and a control group an 
evaluation was made of a 1-week training program 
for 2nd-level managers involving the case approach 
and group discussion. Those trained showed greater 
increase in scores in form of case analysis and attitude 
but not in knowledge of principles or intensity of anal- 
ysis. 2 methods of training did not differ nor were 
there instructor differences. Limitations of the case 
approach method of teaching management principles 
are pointed out.—A. S. Thompson. 

7247. Miller, Neil, & Gekoski, Norman. (Temple 
0.) Employee Preference Inventory: A forced- 
choice measure of employee attitude. Engng. in- 
dustr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 83-90.—The sentence comple- 
tion method was used to collect items. Preference 
values were obtained by having each of 162 employees 
indicate on a 5-point scale “how he would like others 
to think he held such opinions.” By having new 
groups of workers respond to the items in terms of 
the “best” or “worst” co-workers known to them, dis- 
crimination indices were calculated. A Wherry- 
Doolittle shrunken multiple R of .71 was obtained 
using supervisor's ratings and peer rankings as a 
combined criterion. A reliability coefficient of .85 was 
computed by the test-retest method.—C. F. Young- 
berg. 

7248. Norman, Warren T. (U. Minnesota) А 
spatial analysis of an interest domain. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 347-361.—“An analysis of 
interest patterns of 115 occupational and reference 
groups was undertaken. A set of nine homogeneous, 
interpretable keys for the Minnesota Vocational Inter- 
est Inventory was used to define the domain. A 
cluster analysis of the groups based upon their mutual 
distances was carried out and geometric projections 
of the space into certain two-dimensional planes were 
presented.” The dispersion model employed yielded 
results which seemed to summarize in a meaningful 
way the relations among the groups studied. Addi- 
tional studies are suggested as warranted from the 
data.—W. Coleman. 


7249. Strother, George B., & Johnson, LeRoy. 
(U. Wisconsin) Scaling non-monetary induce- 
ments to employment. Personnel J., 1961, 39, 363- 
365.—209 male upperclassmen in Commerce made a 
paired comparison of 6 packages that might be offered 
as an inducement to employment. They also gave a 
monetary value to each. Self-advancement packages 
including promotions and educational opportunities 
were valued most highly, then recreation and dis- 
counts, while expenses to professional meetings anda 
technical library were valued least.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7250. Valentine, Lonnie D., Jr. A factor-ana- 
lytic study of the USAF Officer Activity Inven- 
tory. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-40. 
iii, 22 p.—This analysis was designed to determine 
the actual number of distinct fields of interest that ош 
be identified by an interest inventory scaled for 1 
Officer career fields. 2 factor-analytic techniques were 
applied to the 16 job-interest scores from the USAF 
Officer Activity Inventory for a sample of new officers. 
The analyses each yielded 5 significant factors—Com- 
bat and Operations Interest, Administrative Interest, 
Technical Interest, Quantitative Interest, and Admin- 
istrative ( Personnel) Interest—with corresponding 
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factors defined by almost identical clusters of interest 
scales -USAF WADD. P 


7251. Whitlock, Gerald H. (U. Tennessee) The 
status of morale measurement: 1959. USAF 
WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-136. 29 p.—This 
review and critical analysis of attempts at morale 
measurement presents the Ist phase of an investiga- 
tion aimed at developing an effective means for meas- 
uring morale among Air Force personnel. The uses 
of morale measures as predictors and as criteria are 
noted, and the implications of each usage for measure- 
ment are discussed. The problem of scale dimension- 
ality is analyzed, and studies are cited demonstrating 
the confusion resulting from erroneous assumptions of 
unidimensionality. An analysis of low intercorrela- 
tions among diverse morale measures emphasizes 
notions of dimensional relevance and concept rele- 
vance. A review of definitions of morale points out 
such problems as the equating of job satisfaction and 
morale, individual and group references, and defini- 
tions for which no measurement operations presently 
exist. The collection of methodologies and con- 
ceptualizations which, in effect, constitute the body 
of morale theory, is reviewed with particular attention 
to conclusions drawn from factor analysis. (73 ref.) 
—G. E. Rowland. 


7252. Whitlock, Gerald H., & Cureton, Edward 
E. (U. Tennessee) Validation of morale and atti- 
tude scales. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 
60-76. 20 p.—Completed development of scales for 
measuring morale among Air Force personnel is re- 
ported. À previously developed questionnaire keyed 
for 8 scales was given to an independent sample. 
When the scores were compared with criteria derived 
from interviews, ratings, and Air Force records, 
validities were uniformly low. Although none of the 
validities are high, the scales measure expressed atti- 
tudes with considerable reliability.—G. E. Rowland. 


(See also Abstracts 5539, 6306, 6314, 6482) 
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7253. Anshen, Melvin. (Carnegie Inst. Technol- 
ogy) Price tags for business policies. Harv. bus. 
Rev., 1960, 38(1), 71-78.—An organization's policies 
reinforced by mere existence through time can become 
rituals which dominate management's thinking and 
influence both the perception of problems and the kind 
of solutions that will be considered. Unexpressed 
quantitative measures underlie all value judgments, 
including many executive decisions. A wide range 


of error is permissible in the assignment of numerical 
weights to the variables involved in business decisions. 
Complicated mathematical techniques have been devel- 
oped for the decision process in business, but profitable 
use of quantification does not demand such techniques. 


—C. F. Youngberg. 


7254. Baker, H. C., & Mitchell, S. Some factors 
affecting technical progress in the cutlery industry. 
Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 45-54.—Factors which dis- 
tort communication of technical information are dis- 
cussed within the context of the industrial plant. Au- 
08 heterogeneity requires the most attention.— 

ork. d 


7255. Barkin, Solomon. The function of man- 
agement. Mich. State U. bus. Top., 1960, 8, 27-43.— 
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Traditionally, management’s rights of decision and 
authority were derived from ownership. Now that 
corporate ownership bears little relationship to man- 
agement, new measures are needed (other than annual 
profits) to provide checks on management's effec- 
tiveness, and to permit employees more adequate par- 
ticipation in decision making. “Human relations" 
policies are obsolete, geared as they are to manage- 
ment's rights. Collective bargaining at all levels of 
an enterprise is essential. Management must accept 
unions.—M. F. Estep. 


_ 7256. Bellows, Roger M. (Rutgers U.) Motiva- 
tion by dynamic supervision. Personnel J., 1961, 
39, 304-308.—Dynamic supervision is cooperative 
rather than authoritarian. To be successful, mutual 
understanding must provide the entire organization — 
М. В. Mitchell. 


7257. English, ]. М. (U. California Los Angeles) 
Professional climate. J. engng. Educ., 1961, 51, 
266-270.—Professional climate is defined as the con- 
scious attitude of associates and management, inte- 
grated to stimulate and encourage increased intellect- 
ual capacity, moral integrity, acquisition of experience, 
and effective application of skill and knowledge in the 
conduct of work, with due regard for service to society 
and the enhancement of the profession. Few men 
should be selected to become professional engineers 
and they should be given special treatment to develop 
their capacities rapidly.—2B. B. Lane. 


7258. Fielden, John S. (Harvard Business Re- 
view, Boston, Mass.) Thinking ahead: Business 
education. Harv. bus, Rev., 1959, 37(6), 35-42, 
182-192.—Studies sponsored by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the Ford Foundation are examined in 
arriving at recommendations for stepping up the 
caliber of tomorrow’s executives.—C. F, Youngberg. 


7259. French, John R. P., Jr., Israel, Joachim, & 
As, Dagfinn. An experiment on participation in a 
Norwegian factory. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 3-19.— 
Job changes were made in 4 control groups and 5 ex- 
perimental groups, each composed of 4 Ss (N — 36). 
Experimental groups were given more participation. 
Results of before and after questionnaires indicate no 
differences in production. Effects of participation in 
worker-management relations hold only for Ss who 
experience at least as much participation as they con- 
sider legitimate. Effects of participation and resist- 
ance to participation seem to be inversely related. 
Cross-cultural differences with a similar American 
experiment are discussed—W. W., Meissner. 


7260. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Individuality as a factor in the success of 
management personnel Personnel Psychol., 1960, 
13, 1-10.—"Sixty-three administrators in the Italian 
Civil Service were rated by their peers on 18 traits 
pertaining to their job performance. The intercor- 
relations among persons were computed and cluster 
analysed. Each man was scored in terms of the 
degree to which his pattern of traits was dissimilar 
to those characterizing men in any of the clusters. 
The coefficient of correlation between these values, 
termed measures of individuality, and over-all job 
success was found to be .541.”—Author summary. 


7261. Odiorne, George S. (U. Michigan) Per- 


sonnel administration and the corporate image. 
Personnel J., 1961, 39, 311-313.— The personnel ad- 
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ministrator is in a position to build up a good corpo- 
rate image by sound personnel practices. Other prac- 
tices used for improving the corporate image include 
advertising, donations to colleges, and community ac- 
tivities —M. B. Mitchell. 


7262, Petersson, K. B. Combined organization 
and symbolic rating charts. Aust, J. Psychol., 1959, 
11, 162-170.—Symbolism (as represented, for ex- 
ample, in the benezene ring formula) is the "highroad 
to clearer thinking." The author suggests the use 
of symbolic representation in the field of administra- 
tion which will combine a rating chart with an 
organization chart. Principles underlying such a pro- 
gram are discussed, and the need for research is indi- 
cated.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


7263. Ramsden, M. A. Personnel management 
in New Zealand National Airways corporation. 
Personnel рғасі. Bull., 1960, 16(1), 25-31.—Summary 
of the history of the company, its personnel objectives, 
general and detailed policies, and procedures not in- 
cluding industrial relations policy. Turnover has been 
cut by 50% in a 5-year period.—J. L. Walker. 


7264. Shostak, Arthur B. (Princeton U.) Look- 
ing around: Labor relations. Harv. bus. Rev., 1959, 
37(6), 25-31, 175-176.—The recent writings of soci- 
ologists, industrial psychiatrists, economists, and rep- 
resentatives of both labor and management are sum- 
marized.—C. F. Youngberg. 


7265. Speroff, B. J. (Lithographers & Printers 
National Ass.) Group psychotherapy in labor re- 
lations: A case study. Personnel J., 1960, 39, 14—17. 
—In a steel company with a long history of labor 
troubles and a huge backlog of grievances, 10 Labor 
Relations supervisors were told to come to a series of 
meetings prepared to present and discuss a current 
grievance, After each presentation, the other mem- 
bers of the group were permitted to ask questions, 
then "suggest alternate courses of action, procedures 
or methods." When there was disagreement, as fre- 
quently occurred regarding what the union expected 
to gain by the grievance, role playing was used. It 
"proved most enlightening and valuable from two 
standpoints: (1) it revealed the inflexible, obdurate 
orientation of some of the supervisors, and (2) it 
opened up some supervisors’ eyes to the hidden pur- 
poses which often underlie the filing of grievances.” 
The group discussed the presentation “їп terms of the 
personal makeup of the supervisor." The author sum- 
marized each meeting “with special attention being 
devoted to the assessment of both the supervisor's 
strengths and weaknesses relative to the grievance and 
his own psychodynamics.” With 6 months further 
training, rate of grievance disposition nearly doubled, 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


7266. Wisnewsky, Edward. (Gleason Steel Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis.) Manufacturing in jeopardy. 
Harv. bus. Rev., 1959, 37 (6), 131-139. —Much of the 
current "antibusiness" thinking springs not so much 
from hostility as from ignorance, itself resulting from 
the use of outdated materials in high school and 
college courses. The manufacturing executive's mo- 
tives cannot be fully understood within the framework 
of the cultural heritage of most of his educated con- 
temporaries.—C. F. Youngberg. 


(See also Abstracts 5518, 5526, 6256) 
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7267. Cooke, J. E., & Agnew, J. N. (University 
Hosp., Saskatoon, Canada) ATSAM: Automatic 
timing, switching, and memory. Percept. mot, 
Skills, 1961, 12, 43-46.—A system for automatic pro- 
gramming and recording (ATSAM) is described, 
With changes in plugs and switches almost any 
sequence may be adapted to; and a flexible, reliable 
switching and memory unit for a wide variety of 
stimulus and response displays is offered—W, B. 
Essman. 


7268. Dostert, L. E. (Georgetown U.) Ap- 
proaches to the reduction of ambiguity in machine 
translation. J. Soc. Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 
1959, 68, 234-235.—Transfer-ambiguity results from 
the lack of one-to-one equivalence of signs in source 
and target languages and the absence of complete 
structural parallelism between the 2 systems. Ap- 
proaches to the resolution of this ambiguity by prep- 
aration of microglossaries, formulation of linguistic 
operations to effect structural parallelism, establish- 
ment of categories by semantic function, and establish- 
ment of idiom classes are reviewed. Structural anal- 
ysis in a French-English translation is examined in 
detail.—R. L. Sulzer. 


7269. Flaherty, B. E., Flinn, D. E., Hauty, G. T., 
& Steinkamp, б. R. Psychiatry and space flight. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-80. 9 p. 
—The authors discuss stresses on the man-machine 
system in space due to altitude, acceleration and dy- 
namic weightlessness, temperature, radiation and me- 
teorites, day-night cycle, and emotion. An experiment 
is described in which 4 Ss undertook simulated orbital 
flights of 36 hours. S reported chamber temperature, 
oral temperature, and hygrometer reading at 90-min- 
ute intervals. Psychiatric evaluations of each S are 
presented.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


7270. Hartman, B., McKenzie, R. E., & Gravel- 
ine D. E. (USAF Aerospace Medical Center, 
Brooks AFB, Tex) Ап exploratory study of 
changes in proficiency in a hypodynamic environ- 
ment. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60- 
72. 13 p.—1 S was exposed for 1 week to a hypo- 
dynamic environment by immersing him in water, 
Extensive measurements of metabolism, g stress tol- 
егапсе, psychomotor abilities on a simulated systems 
operator task, and EEGs were obtained before and 
after immersion. During immersion proficiency 
changes of response times were measured on a binary 
matching subtask, a simple vigilance subtask, and a 
multiple vigilance subtask. During immersion sig- 
nificant decrements in performance occurred from day 
to day. At the end of the 7-day immersion period 
when S was returned to a normal environment of 1 g 
he was generally incapacitated.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


7271. Hertzberg, H. T. E. (Aerospace Medical 
Lab, Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Dynamic an- 
thropometry of working positions. Нит. Бого 
1960, 2, 147-155.—This paper provides a review 0 
the principles and procedures of workspace design for 
engineers. It emphasizes that human body size (ап- 
thropometry) and muscle force capability (biome- 
chanics) are both essential for the efficient sizing О! 
equipment. The proper method of workspace design, 
the “design limits concept,” is described; and n 
fallacy of the “average man” concept is demonstrated. 
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General methods of gathering body size and strength 
data are outlined and major information sources 
noted. The author’s ideas on human muscle strength 
in the weightless state are included.—J. M. Christen- 
sen. 

7272. Hosford, John E. Measures of depend- 
ability. Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 53-64.—“This paper 
defines dependability as the probability that a system 
will be able to operate when needed. . . . Most sys- 
tems are not required to perform their duty constantly. 
... An equation is given to determine the probability 
that the system is operable at the start of an interval 
if the system repeats the series of different intervals 
(duty, off, warming up, etc.) in identical form.— 
M. R. Marks. 

7273. Johnson, Ellis A. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
The long-range future of operational research. 
Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 1-23—An address delivered to 
the Canadian Operational Research Society. Early 
and present operations research is reviewed. Quality 
control of operations research is discussed. “I believe 
the future of operations research should emphasize 
and will emphasize research in the solution of new 
operational problems. We should keep this clearly in 
mind lest our present steady progress toward excellent 
and superior operational research . . . degenerates into 
some inferior form of engineering, semi-charlatanry 
or horseback estimating, of the kind some operators 
appear to favor.”—M. R. Marks. 

7274, Kosarin, Max G. (USA Pictorial Center, 
Long Island City, N. Y.) Language translation by 
machine. J. Soc. Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 1959, 
68, 232-233.—4 phases are identified in the process of 
machine translation: (a) input in the source language, 
(b) search of dictionary storage to accomplish word- 
for-word translation, (c) sentence-for-sentence trans- 
lation through grammatical processing, and (d) out- 
put in the target language. Presently, efforts are 
being directed toward increasing computer storage to 
increase vocabulary and solve the problem of multiple 
meanings. Also, the nature of language and its rules 
18 under study to permit development of computer 
Programs. The automatic print reader now being de- 
veloped should speed inputs. In general, however, 
€ven correct phrase-for-phrase translation is 5 years 
away.—R. L. Sulzer. 

7275. Loeb, M., & Schmidt, E. A. (USA Medical 
Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) A comparison of 
the effects of different kinds of information in 
maintaining efficiency on an auditory monitoring 
task. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 453. ii, 
8 p.—Latency of response to infrequent and randomly 
Occurring auditory signals was measured during 50- 
minutelistening periods. The effects of high intensity 
and low intensity signals were studied as were the 
effects of knowledge of results. Latency was con- 
Stant throughout the duration of the listening period, 
and failures of detection were small for high intensity 
Signals, For low intensity signals latency increased 
with the duration of the task when no knowledge of 
Tesults was provided but did not change when knowl- 
edge of results was given.—G. H. Mowbray. 

7276. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu; Maruyama, Kinya; 

Zumiyama, Masami; Okubo, Yukio; Ohwaki, 
Mieko; Hariu, Tohru, & Hirai, Masahiro. (Tohoku 
U., Sendai, Japan) Teletypewriter daken kodo no 
bunseki oyobi kanji denshinki no seisaku ni kan- 
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suru shinrigakuteki кепкуй. [Ап analysis of tele- 
typewriting behavior: An attempt to construct a tele- 
typewriter with Chinese characters.] Tohoku J. exp. 
Psychol., 2, 119-139.—“Based on the frequency of use, 
2000-, 1000-, and 500-letter plans were proposed and 
11 ways of arranging keys were suggested. . . . With 
the present teletypewriter, randomly arranged Kana 
(Alphabet) were typewritten by experienced oper- 
ators and the speed was analyzed for each letter, 
finger, hand and position of the keys.” The speed 
varied depending on the way the text to be typewritten 
was presented. (15 fig, English summary)—S. 
Ohwaki. 

7277. Rochette, Walter L. 
United Aircraft Corp. Norwalk, Conn.)  Closed- 
circuit television: A new view for business. Per- 
sonnel J., 1961, 39, 409-412.—Closed circuit television 
may reduce costs and labor, but unless the purpose is 
explained, unions object to it as a means of spying on 
workers. “It is presently being used in industry to 
observe and inspect hazardous products—including 
radioactive applications; for the observation of tests 
conducted in inaccessible and dangerous locations; for 
the magnification of small parts which can be ex- 
panded to full monitor-screen size in order to aid the 
operator of a machine towards the end of doing a 
better job, while at the same time upgrading the 
operator's status; for the centralized control of remote 
traffic areas; for the inspection of surfaces and parts 
in inaccessible locations; for person-to-person com- 
munication including the viewing of sketches, docu- 
ments and equipment; for the observation of both 
attended and unattended manufacturing flow lines; for 
remote optical inspection and alignment of equipment; 
for checking on the performance of automated tools 
and equipment; for monitoring smoke discharged 
from chimneys; for conducting inventories in remote 
storage areas; for the function of providing noiseless 
paging systems, etc.”—M. B. Mitchell. 


7278. Ross, Sherman, & Aines, Andrew A. 
(American Psychological Ass., Washington, D. C.) 
Human engineering: 1911 style. Hum. Factors, 
1960, 2, 169-170.—A brief historical note is given on 
a 1911 journal called Human Engineering to show an 
early use of the term, The content and methodology 
of “human engineering” and related terms as they are 
used today differ from the 1911 definition—J. М. 
Christensen. 

7279. Uhr, Leonard. (U. Michigan) Intelli- 
gence in computers: The psychology of perception 
in people and in machines. Behav. Sci. 1960, 5, 
177-182.—Computers and man are briefly compared, 
and the various human functions capable of being built 
into a computer аге noted. (55 ref.) —J. Arbit. 


7280. Webber, Carl E. & Adams, Jack A. (U. 
Illinois) Issues in the use of an analog-digital data 
system for the measurement of tracking behavior. 
USAF Оў. Scient. Res. tech. Note, 1960, No. TN-59- 
528. 32 p.—Tracking data collected by an analog- 
digital data system and processed with a digital com- 
puter is recommended as a solution for certain 
research restraints imposed by the traditional methods 
of measuring tracking behavior. An experiment on 
system parameters, performed entirely on a digital 
computer, evaluated sampling rate and number of 
digits per reading of simulated tracking error func- 
tions for time on target measures. А sampling 
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theorem recommending a sampling rate twice that of 
the highest component frequency in the analog signal 
is sound for time on target computations, but some- 
what lower rates appear acceptable for many applica- 
tions. Empirical tracking data obtained with an 
analog-digital data system is presented.—G. E. Row- 
land. 

7281. Weinreb, L., & Touger, M. L. (Radio 
Corporation America, Camden, N. J.) Variation in 
ear protector attenuation measured by different 
methods. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 245-249. 
—4 different types of ear protectors were used with 
3 different attenuation-measuring techniques: thresh- 
old shift without protectors, loudness balance without 
protectors, and microphone output. Significant, al- 
though nonsystemic, differences were found with the 
different methods. The variance of each method was 
similar.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 5510, 5713, 5728) 


Systems 


7282. Hitt, William D. & Ray, Horace W. 
(Battelle Memorial Inst., Columbus, O.) A labora- 
tory evaluation of the effects of electronic counter- 
measures on system performance. Нит. Factors, 
1960, 2, 128-135.— The present research program was 
designed to make optimum use of selected laboratory 
and analytical methods for purposes of simulating a 
relatively complex man-machine system. Results of 
this research program indicate that the laboratory ap- 
proach, when applied within a systems framework, 
offers an efficient and meaningful method for the eval- 
uation of electronic countermeasure effectiveness,— 
J. M. Christensen. 


7283. opens, Charles O., Bauerschmidt, Don- 
ald K., & Anderson, M. J. (Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Culver City, Calif.) Беру and control require- 
ments for manned space flight. USAF WADD 
tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-197. 215 p—Display and 
control requirements for a manned orbital vehicle of 
the “space-ferry” type were identified. The mission 
included ground launch, rendezvous with a satellite 
station already in orbit, re-entry into the earth’s at- 
mosphere, and landing at a selected base on earth. 
Display and control requirements were determined 
for: vehicle attitude control while in orbit, orbital 
plane change, minimum energy transfer between cir- 
cular orbits at different altitudes, and de-orbit for 
re-entry into the earth’s atmosphere. Displays, con- 
trols, and control panels were designed to meet these 
requirements. Representations of these displays and 
controls were constructed and incorporated into full- 
scale mockups of cockpits for 2 alternate display and 
control systems, (175 ref.)—G. E. Rowland. 


7284. Kryter, Karl D. Human engineering prin- 
ciples for the design of speech communication 
systems. USAF CCDD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-27. 
20 p.—Working from data of prior experiments, sys- 
tematic modifications are postulated which would 
change the Articulation Index (AI) model to more 
adequately accommodate the influence of various con- 
ditions commonly found in human engineering field 
experience. The AI models which result are given in 
8 figures which would make the calculation of an AI 
for a given system a straight-forward, "cookbook" 
solution. The conditions covered include: signal-to- 
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noise ratio, clipping, actual speech level, fraction of 
time on for noise, frequency of time-on for noise 
reverberation time, visual cues, and sense-nonsense 
characteristics of stimuli.—G. E. Rowland. 


7285. Shapero, Albert; Cooper, Joel L, Rappa- 
port, Maurice; Schaeffer, K. H., & Bates, Charles 
Jr. (Stanford Research Inst, Menlo Park, Calif.) 
Human engineering testing and malfunction data 
collection in weapon system test programs. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-36. v, 47 p.—"An 
examination of the practices followed in nine Air 
Force missile system test programs for obtaining per- 
formance and malfunction data concerning system 
human components led to the following conclusions; 
(1) Little, if any, systematic human factors perform- 
ance testing is being undertaken. (2) The malfunc- 
tion data collection systems being used are inadequate 
for identifying or obtaining pertinent data on human- 
initiated malfunctions. The inadequacy of the mal- 
function data collection systems is considered to be 
critical since an analysis of 4,248 malfunction reports 
drawn from the reviwed programs indicates that a 
significant portion of the malfunctions was human- 
initiated. For the nine systems this portion varied 
from 20 to 53 percent of the reported equipment 
failures and 16 to 23 percent of the unscheduled 
holds.” By emphasizing the operation involved rather 
than human error, a more facutal reporting of failures 
due to human factors may be expected because the im- 
plication of guilt will be decreased.—M. B. Mitchell. 


7286. Uhlaner, Julius E. Systems research: Op- 
portunity and challenge for the measurement re- 
search psychologist. USA TAGO Personnel Res. 
Br. tech. res. Note, 1960, No. 108. 19 p.—Systems 
research is examined from the point of view of the 
human factors research scientist dealing with military 
problems. 3 major considerations are dealt with: 
(a) a review of some of the traditional research 
approaches to human factors research problems, (b) 
the measurement psychologist’s concern with current 
trends in the systems research effort and the evalua- 
tion of his possible contribution in the development 
of systems research methodology, and (c) delineation 
of a model framework for human factors oriented 
systems research within which problems may be struc- 
tured.—A. J. Drucker. 


Displays 
7287. Breneman, E. J. (Kodak Research Lab, 
Rochester, N. Y.) The luminance-difference 


threshold in viewing projected pictures. J. 500: 
Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 1960, 69, 235-238.—An 
experimental procedure aimed at developing results 
useful in improving the quality of projected pictures 1$ 
reported. 71 Os looked for a small arrow flashe 
against an area of 1 of 6 background photographs. 
Resulting thresholds depend upon luminance of the 
test area and upon contrast with surrounding areas.” 
R. L. Sulser. 


7288. Coules, J., Duva, J. S., & Ganem, G. Effect 
of visual noise on the judgment of complex forms: 
USAF CCDD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-40. iv, 19р:— 
Judgments of complexity of 20 irregular shapes wer? 
obtained with varying visual noise and exposure йш 
tion. The number of sides of the forms account 10 
86% of the rating variance. Form differences 518 
nificantly affected judged complexity scores. It may 
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not be assumed that irregular forms in a given poly- 
gon category are equivalent in terms of complexity 
ratings, nor can it be said that forms with the same 
number of sides are necessarily equal. Visual noise 
affects complexity ratings of irregular forms. The 
ratings showed that forms differentially interact with 
noise. Exposure duration was not an important factor 
for judged complexity of forms.—USAF CCDD. 

7289. Crain, K., & Siegel, A. I. Aircraft detect- 
ability and visibility: II. Tachistoscopic thresholds 
for fluorescent and ordinary paints. Wayne, Pa.: 
Applied Psychological Services, 1960. iii, 19 p.— 
Fluorescent red-orange, yellow-orange, and blue and 
ordinary matching colors were compared through 
tachistoscopic threshold determination methods. 2 
thresholds were determined under 2 different lumi- 
nance conditions: the point at which the stimulus was 
first identified and the point at which the color of the 
stimulus could be reported. For both luminance 
levels, the thresholds at which the stimuli could be 
first identified were lower (faster recognition times) 
for the ordinary paints than for the fluorescent paints. 
The color thresholds of the ordinary paints were 
higher (slower recognition times) than those for the 
fluorescent paints.—P. Federman. 


7290. Day, R. H., Baxter, J. R, & Lane, J. C. 
(U. Sydney, Australia) The psychophysical testing 
of an aircraft visual approach aid. Hum. Factors, 
1961, 2, 203-210.—Psychophysical experiments were 
performed to test the adequacy of a landing approach 
system. Under this system the correct angle of ap- 
proach is indicated when 2 parallel, horizontal rows 
of lights, 1 at landing field level, the other (a different 
color) elevated on poles, are seen by the pilot as a 
single horizontal line. Thresholds for perception of 
misalignment were determined, as well as a number 
of other psychophysical constants, under a variety of 
conditions intended to simulate the operational flight 
situation. Both pilots and nonpilots were used as Ss. 
—J. M. Christensen. 


. 7291. Devoe, D. B., & Duva, J. S. Display shar- 
ing through color filtering. USAF CCDD tech. 
Note, 1960, No. 60-60. 7 p.—A. method of display 
Sharing through the projection of several different 
displays onto the same screen and selecting the desired 
display by viewing through an appropriately colored 
filter is described, and several applications of the tech- 
nique are discussed.—US AF CCDD. 


_ 7292. Erlick, Dwight E. Judgments of the rela- 
tive frequency of two random sequential events: 
Effects of duration of observation. USAF WADD 
tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-673. 7 p.—The purpose was 
to determine the effect that duration of observation 
has on one’s ability to tell which of 2 random sequen- 
tial events has occurred more frequently. Using a 
rate of 4 events per second and observation durations 
ranging from 1.75 to 80 seconds, 2 specific conditions 
were studied: (a) the effect of having a constant ob- 
Servation period repeated so that Ss could anticipate 
the duration of each observation and (b) the effect of 

aving a highly variable observation time such that 
the O could not accurately anticipate when the time 
sample would end. A smaller increment in frequency 
of one of the events over the other was needed as the 
observation duration increased. An asymptote was 
Teached as the ratio between the more frequent and the 
less frequent event approached 1.20. With a constant 
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observation time, the asymptote is reached between 10 
and 20 seconds duration, while with a variable ob- 
servation time, it is reached between 40 and 80 sec- 
onds.—G. E. Rowland. 

7293. Flores, Ivan. (renli & Associates, Stam- 
ford, Conn.) Methods for comparing the legibility 
of printed numerals. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 3-14.—2 
methods for determining the legibility of printed char- 
acters are described. The 1st method uses tachisto- 
scopic presentation. The 2nd method simulates actual 
use. Characters are presented on documents and S is 
required to identify the characters as fast as he can. 
The discrepancy in the results from the 2 methods is 
discussed in detail. Learning is a large factor in the 
2nd method while not affecting the Ist. For the range 
of characters usable for bank applications, little differ- 
ence is noted in readability—G. E. Rowland. 

7294. Fried, Charles. (USA Ordnance Human 
Engineering Lab., Aberdeen, Md.) Studies on the 
Kinetic Depth Effect as a means for presenting 
three-dimensional information: I. Methodology 
and selection of forms for study. USA Ordn, Hum. 
Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1960, No. 2-60. v, 37 p.— 
In a study on the Kinetic Depth Effect, 12 stationery 
shadow projections of each of 9 forms were presented 
to 10 Ss to determine which forms appeared 2-dimen- 
sional and which appeared 3-dimensional. . . . The 
only forms that appeared 2-dimensional to all Ss in 
each of their 12 shadow projections were a wire rod 
and a helix. The helix was revealed to undergo sub- 
stantially the same changes as the wire rod, A his- 
torical account of the Kinetic Depth Effect illusion 
and its pertinence for 3-dimensional displays is pre- 
sented. (28 ref.)—Author abstract. 


7295. Greenwood, D. Т. (U. Michigan) An 
extended Euler angle coordinate system for use 
with all-attitude aircraft simulators. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-372. 30 p.—This 
report considers the problem of finding a suitable 
coordinate system for representing orientation, The 
new extended Euler angle system is compared with 
other coordinate systems (ordinary Euler angle sys- 
tem, reversed Euler angle system, and Quaternion 
system), particularly with respect to the output var- 
iables and the amount of analog computer equipment 
required for simulator representation. The extended 
Euler angle system requires the most equipment but 
has the advantage of being an all-attitude system with 
outputs convenient for cockpit display. The data 
carry implications for simulation and instrumentation. 
—G. Е. Rowland. 


7296. Gustafson, Charles E. (Behavioral Sci- 
ences Lab. Aerospace Medical Div.) A method of 
estimating surface color discriminability for cod- 
ing training equipment and predicting label legibil- 
ity. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-83. 11 
p.—Using luminous reflectance values for Federal 
Standard colors, the classic formula for contrast is 
suggested as a convenient method of estimating sur- 
face color discriminability for purposes of coding 
training equipment and predicting the legibility of 
panel labels. Errors in discrimination increase as 
brightness contrast decreases, without regard to con- 
trast in hue. Specific applications of the method are 
discussed, and conclusions are drawn concerning con- 
trast limitations for optimum color discriminability 
and label legibility.—G. E. Rowland. 
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7297. Hawkes, Glenn R., & Warm, Joel S. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Communi- 
cation by electrical stimulation of the skin: IV. 
Discrimination of duration. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1960, No. 447. i, 12 p—Differential thresholds 
for the duration of electrical cutaneous stimulation 
were measured as a function of the intensity and dura- 
tion of the standard. The effect of varying rate or 
time of stimulus onset or offset was also studied. 
AT/T was significantly affected by the duration and 
intensity of the standard. It is concluded that the use 
of cutaneous electrical stimulation for communication 
purposes should consider the dependence of discrim- 
ination on both intensity and duration.—G. Н. Mow- 
bray. 

7298. Mandelbaum, Joseph. (New York State 
U.) An accommodation phenomenon. AMA 
Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 923-926.—Distant reading 
of a sign by 21 Ss was not impeded by close interposi- 
tion of insect window screening. Moving back 18 in. 
from the screen produced blurring while further dis- 
tance up to 6 ft. produced maximum blur of the sign. 
Yet, at about 8 ft. the blur subsided. The S could not 
avoid this accommodation reflex except by moving the 
head, an act that produces rapid movement of the 
screen image on the retina. In the light of these 
results the danger of interference with focus from 
windshield dirt or other accommodation stimulus 
screen is suggested.—R. L. Sulzer. 

7299. Moser, H. M., O'Neill, J. J., Oyer, H. J. 
Wolfe, Susan M., & Schowe, B. M., Jr. A survey 
of flight-line hand signals. USAF Operat. Applica- 
lions Lab. tech. Note, 1958, No. 58-57. vi, 20 p.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


7300. Nickerson, R. S, & Duva, J. S. Target 
position as a coding dimension. USAF CCDD 
tech. Rep., 1960, No. 64-41. iv, 20 p.—An experiment 
was conducted to determine the number of discrete 
positions of a dot in a square which can be discrim- 
inated under a variety of conditions. The results 
indicate: (a) the number will be at least 64 when the 
viewing time is 10 seconds, (b) within broad limits 
this will be independent of the size of the square and 
the size of the dot relative to the size of the square, 
(c) when exposure duration is extremely brief the 
number of discriminable positions will be less and will 
vary with size of square. Estimates are given for the 
maximum number of discriminable dot positions for 
various display-size, exposure duration conditions."— 
USAF CCDD. 

7301. Siegel, A. L, & Crain, K. Aircraft detect- 
ability and visibility: I. Visual fields for fluorescent 
and ordinary paints. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psycho- 
logical Services, 1960. iv, 20 p.—Stimulus properties 
of fluorescent pigments (red-orange, yellow-orange, 
and blue) were compared among themselves and with 
those of matching ordinary pigments and white. 
Through visual perimetric methods 2 points were 
measured: the point at which the stimulus was first 
seen as it was brought in from the periphery and the 
point at which the true color of the test object could 
be identified. The fluorescent stimuli yielded larger 
average fields than did their ordinary color counter- 
parts. The largest visual fields for the color thresh- 
olds were found for fluorescent blue, ordinary blue, 
fluorescent red-orange, and ordinary red-orange, re- 
spectively.—P. Federman. 
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7302. Steedman, William C., & Baker, Charles A, 
(Aerospace Medical Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB 
О.) Target size and visual recognition. Hum, 
Factors, 1960, 2, 120-127.—This study was conducted 
to determine the speed and accuracy of form recogni- 
tion as a function of the size of target forms for 
various amounts of detail resolution. The stimulus 
forms were generated by filling in, on a statistical 
basis, some of the cells of a 90,000-cell matrix. The 
Ss were shown a "briefing target" and instructed to 
locate that target on a display containing numerous 
other forms. The significant finding is that both 
search time and errors remain invariant until the 
visual angle subtense of the targets falls below 12 
min.; at values below 12 min. performance dete- 
riorates. This effect is independent of the range of 
resolutions investigated. The implications of these 
findings to equipment design are discussed.—J. M. 
Christensen. 

7303. Steedman, William C., & Baker, Charles A. 
(Aerospace Medical Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
О.) Target size and visual recognition. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-93. iv, 18 p.—(see 
35: 7302) 

7304. Weltman, Gershon. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Estimation of the center of simulated 
planetary bodies. Hum. Factors, 1961, 2, 211-220.— 
The task of centering the simulated image of a plan- 
etary body on a viewscreen, such as might be used in 
a satellite, was investigated using both male and 
female Ss. Performance, as measured by relative 
radial error, was significanlty better when the bodies 
viewed were full-phase than when they were crescent 
or gibbous, and was significantly better when the 
viewscreen was circular in shape than when it was 
rectangular. However, performance was not signifi- 
cantly affected by the diameter of the planetary image. 
Large individual differences were found, with males 
performing better than females. The best S per- 
formed at an error level which is theoretically com- , 
patible with the requirements for attitude contro 
during the re-entry of a satellite vehicle—J. M. 
Christensen. 

7305. Williams, A. C., Jr., Simon, C. W., Haugen, 
Ruth, & Roscoe, S. N. (Hughes Aircraft Co., Cul- 
ver City, Calif.) Operator performance in strike 
reconnaissance. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-521. 83 p.—The purpose, requirements, an 
constraints of the tactical strike-reconnaissance mis- 
sion are analyzed. The properties and applications 
of various sensors and their associated displays, the 
operator's task, variables affecting his performance, 
and the operator himself were considered. 2 experi- 
mental studies were conducted. The lst was of the 
effects of variations in display resolution and scale 
factor upon operator performance in target identifica- 
tion. The 2nd was to determine the feasibility O' 
predicting the identificability of targets on the pr 
of their visible physical attributes revealed at variou 
display resolutions. Results suggest that such pre 
dictions are possible—G. E. Rowland. 


(See also Abstracts 5614, 5657, 5669, 5691, 5698) 


Controls ў 
7306. Baker, D. Frederick. (Behavioral Sciences 
Lab., Aerospace Medical Division) Task репо 
ance with the СЕТ, Model 8 Master-Slave Manip 
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ulator as a function of object size, angle, and 
height of display. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-167. 22 p.—A CRL Model 8 Master-Slave 
Manipulator was used for a remote-handling perform- 
ance task in which Ss removed 3 sizes of hexagonal 
nuts from a display panel presented at 3 different 
working heights and 5 different angles. Task per- 
formance times were analyzed in relation to joint 
range limitations of shoulder, elbow, forearm, and 
wrist movements. Within the limits of this study, the 
size of the object to be handled remotely has little 
effect on performance. Change in angle of display 
brings about significant differences in performance 
time, Performance time tends to improve as angle 
moves from horizontal to vertical at the upper height 
and from vertical to horizontal at the lower height.— 
G. E. Rowland. 


7307. Crawford, Billy M., & Baker, D. Frederick. 
(Behavioral Sciences Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ò.) Human factors in remote handling: Survey 
and bibliography. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-476. 36 p.—Feedback provisions are described. 
Human engineering considerations related to equip- 
ment design, motor and sensory requirements of tasks, 
and perceptual difficulties are discussed together with 
possible solutions. Conclusions derived from experi- 
ence and experimental studies are listed to stimulate 
and coordinate further research and development eí- 
forts. Possible implications of current remote-han- 
dling concepts for planning nuclear powered systems 
and space support units are given special considera- 
tion. A 177 item bibliography representing a thor- 
ough screening of information sources in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, and France is included. 
—6G. E. Rowland. 


7308. Dzendolet, Ernest. (Behavioral Sciences 
Lab, Lackland AFB, Tex.) Manual application of 
impulses while tractionless. Hum. Factors, 1961, 
2, 221-227.—20 naive Ss were required to operate a 
plunger with 1 hand while seated upon a tractionless 
device and grasping a handhold for anchorage with 
the other hand. The percentage of Ss which was able 
to push in or pull out the plunger in 1 motion de- 
creased directly with increasing force required to 
operate the plunger and with increasing distances 
through which it was required to move. The graphed 
time-record of force applied had a saw-tooth appear- 
ance, and the total duration of the applied force, i.e., 
the base of the saw-tooth, was much shorter when the 
device upon which the S was seated was tractionless 
than when it was not.—J. M. Christensen. 


7309. Muckler, Frederick A. (U. Illinois) Man- 
machine tracking performance with short-period 
oscillatory control system transients. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep. 1960, No. 60-3. у, 14 p—"Six 
skilled subjects performed a single-dimension com- 
pensatory tracking task with apparatus incorporating 
oscillatory transients as control-system dynamics. The 
period of the transients was varied as the independent 
variable. System performance, as measured by time- 
on-target, improved as the transient period was in- 
creased from 1.0 to 3.5 seconds." There were individ- 
ual differences, but ability to keep on target at all 
depended upon smooth coordination which prevented 
quickly changing stick movements and familiarity 
with the highly predictable nature of the forcing func- 
tion.—M. B. Mitchell. 
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Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


7310. Adams, Oscar S, & Chiles, W. Dean. 
(Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga.) Human 
performance as a function of the work-rest cycle. 
USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-248. iii, 18 p. 
— The effect was investigated "on performance of four 
different work-rest period schedules (2 on and 2 off, 
4 on and 4 off, 6 on and 6 off, and 8 on and 8 off) 
with 4 subjects being assigned to each of the four 
work-rest period schedules. Performance was meas- 
ured by means of a battery of psychomotor tasks in- 
volving arithmetic computation, pattern discrimina- 
tion, monitoring, and vigilance. Additional data were 
obtained from information recorded in an experi- 
menter's logbook and from responses to a subject 
questionnaire administered at the end of testing. Al- 
though the performance tasks failed to differentiate 
among the four experimental groups, the observational 
evidence suggested that the subjects in the 2-hour and 
4-hour groups achieved a more favorable adjustment 
than those in the other two groups." They were more 
satisfied with their own work cycle, showed less re- 
sentment toward the experiment, and were more will- 
ing to continue or repeat the experiment than the 
6-hour or 8-hour groups.—M. B. Mitchell. 


7311. Bartl, Franz. (Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, 
Wash.) Critical evaluation of audiometric follow- 
up tests in industry. Noise Control, 1959, 5, 243- 
246.—From the standpoint of time loss per employer 
and legal acceptability а combination screening and 
threshold method is most effective.—4. M. Small, Jr. 


7312. Bartlett, R. G., Jr., & Phillips, N. E. Prob- 
lems of nitrogen-free and carbon dioxide-rich 
extraterrestrial atmospheres. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. МК005.13-3100, Sub. 
4, No. 3. ii, 6 p.—A theoretical analysis was made of 
some problems in respiration and metabolism which 
apply especially to space travel. An extensive series 
of proposed experiments in basic habitability physiol- 
ogy was outlined —L. Shatin. 


7313. Bhagoliwal, B. S. A work study technique 
for non-repetititive work: Development, reliabili 
and validity. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 44-55. 
—A. technique was developed for the analysis of non- 
repetititive work as a necessary preliminary for work 
study, in relation to 4 different types of jobs: research 
worker, stenographer, laboratory assistant, and office 
helper. Dependable reliability was found by compar- 
ing performance of one person against another in the 
same job, and the same person from one observation 
period to another. “Considerable validity" was estab- 
lished through the method of comparing the propor- 
tion of time devoted to different activities of a job as 
obtained by this technique and the work sampling 
technique.—U. Pareek. 


7314. Broadbent, D. E., & Little, E. A. J. Ef- 
fects of noise reduction in a work situation. Occup. 
Psychol, 1960, 34, 133-140.—Several checks were 
made of previous laboratory results by conducting this 
study in a film-producing plant. Measures of work 
efficiency included work rate, breakage, stoppages and 
down-time, maintenance requests, employee turnover, 
and absenteeism. Performance data were extracted 
from records for 2 6-week periods. Noise levels in 
the machine rooms were at least 98 db. Placement of 
absorbent baffles between rows of machines reduced 
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the level about 9 db. Measuring instruments were 
the Dawe sound level meter and frequency analyzer. 
The authors concluded that rate of work is not im- 
proved by noise reduction, except perhaps by a general 
morale factor. Noise effects interacted with other job 
features, such as low illumination. “Noise does pro- 
duce human error in a real-life situation, even 
amongst people who are used to it."—M. York. 


7315. Brown, John L. (U. Pennsylvania) Ac- 
celeration and motor performance. Hum. Factors, 
1961, 2, 175-185.—Selected recent experiments on 
effects of acceleration on the motor performance of a 
S in a human centrifuge are reviewed. They are 
discussed under the main headings: Ejection, Pilot- 
ing Performance, Interaction of Acceleration and Per- 
formance, and Psychological Factors. General re- 
search techniques and methods are outlined.—J. M. 
Christensen. 


7316. Clark, Brant, & Graybiel, Ashton. Human 
performance during adaptation to stress in the 
Pensacola Slow Rotation Room. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR005.13-6001, Sub. 
1, No. 32. ii, 25 p.—One control S with no vestibular 
function and 5 healthy Ss were subjected to constant 
rotations varying from 1.71 to 10.00 rpm for 2 days 
to determine changes in performance on a variety of 
tasks. The angular velocities used were within the 
range proposed to generate artificial gravity on space 
platforms. Тһе control S showed insignificant 
changes in performances associated with rotation. 
The most prominent change in the normal Ss was a 
change in motivation toward the tasks. Performance 
on tests of walking and body steadiness decreased sub- 
stantially both during and immediately following rota- 
tion. No significant decrement was observed for 
strength of grip, ball throwing, dart tossing, hand 
steadiness, card sorting, and dial setting.—L. Shatin. 


7317. Dzendolet, Ernest. (Aerospace Medical 
Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Manual applica- 
tion of impulses while tractionless. USAF WADD 
tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-129. iii, 12 p.—"The per- 
centage of naive subjects who, while tractionless in a 
horizontal plane and anchored by one handhold, push 
in or pull out a plunger in one motion against various 
frictional forces and travel distances, decreases di- 
rectly as the force and distance required. With large- 
force impulses, the impulse is linear. . . . The shape 
of the impulse is saw-toothed, and its area approx- 
imated by taking three-fourths of the area of a rec- 
tangle whose base is the duration, and height, the 
force of the impulse. For this experiment, the max- 
imum duration of an effective impulse for a required 
force of 40 pounds is 0.5 seconds for a push-in, and 
0.3 seconds for a pull-out impulse. А subject, without 
a handhold, can seat the plunger with a push, and, in 
spite of the reaction to the impulse, remain attached 
to the equipment without unseating it."—2M. B. 
Mitchell, 


7318. Glanville, W. (Dept. Scientific & Industrial 
Research) Light and road safety. Trans. Illum. 
Engng. Soc., Lond., 1960, 25, 69-85.—A review of 
some factors effecting the visibility of objects under 
various weather and highway conditions. The rela- 
tive importance of the types of highway surfaces, 
street lighting and vehicle lighting techniques are 
discussed.—B. W. Wild. 
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7319. Graybiel, Ashton, & Clark, Brant. Symp. 
toms resulting from prolonged immersion їп 
water: The problem of zero G asthenia. USN Sch, 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR005.15- 
2001, Sub. 1, No. 4. ii, 27 p.—The purpose of this 
study was to develop a method for simulating the 
effects of reduced G on the muscular system of human 
Ss and then to make preliminary observations of any 
changes in cardiovascular function and muscular 
strength and coordination. To reduce the effects of 
G on the body, 3 Ss were floated in tanks of physio- 
logical saline solution 10 hours daily for 2 weeks, 
Concomitantly, attempts were made to eliminate the 
effects of sensory deprivation. Tests of cardiovas- 
cular function and muscular strength and coordination 
were given before, during, and aíter the experiment, 
The results indicated little or no systematic change in 
the tests of muscular strength and coordination, but all 
3 Ss showed marked postural hypotension on the tilt- 
table during and following the period of immersion. 
(28 ref.) —L. Shatin. 


7320. Headley, Robert N., Brinkley, James W., 
Lokatos, George, & Managan, Richard F. (Life 
Support Systems Lab., Aerospace Medical Division) 
Human Factors responses during ground impact. 
USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-590. 33 p— 
46 vertical impact experiments were conducted using 
a simulated B-70 escape capsule and 11 seated human 
Ss. Impact velocities ranged from 9.8 to 30 ft/sec. 
3 restraint systems were tested. Mean rates of onset 
of deceleration were as high as 1620 g/sec with max- 
imum g-loads to 35 g. The only noteworthy finding 
of pre- and posttest clinical examinations was 1 case 
of microscopic hematuria lasting 1 month. The con- 
clusion was that impact decelerations of 24 g with a 
velocity change of 30 ft/sec and a 500 g/sec rate of 
onset can be tolerated by using a proper body restraint 
system, good upper torso support, proper torso and 
neck positioning and by eliminating all possible elastic 
recoil components.—G. E. Rowland. 


7321. Holley, W. Work measurement and the 
employee. Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16(1), 19 
24.—This is a discussion of the criticisms of time and 
method study and work measurement including em- 
ployee reaction and systems. There is some justi- 
fication for the criticism that it ignores people an 
concentrates on work. The approach is rather mech- 
anistic. Work study concepts are empirically based 
and at this time this is the only basis possible. Results 
achieved have been impressive. It is a fairly exact 
technique.—J. L. Walker. 


7322. Irens, A. N. (South Western Electricity 
Board) Light and productivity. Trans. Illum. 
Engng. Soc., Lond., 1960, 25, 53-68.—A presentation 
of examples to show the advantages of increased ШП 
mination in commercial establishments.—B. W. Wild. 


7323. Irvine, Thomas F., Jr., & Cramer, Kenneth 
R. (North Carolina State Coll.) Thermal analysis 
of space suits in orbit. USAF WADD tech. Note 
1960, No. 60-145. 20 p.—Thermal analysis of a mo s 
space suit in orbit is presented as a guide for designe" 
and as a basis for the prediction of a suited mans 
thermal environment in an earth orbit. Results де 
onstrate the feasibility of passive suit-temperatur 
control through the proper choice of materials ап 
surface spectral properties.—G. E. Rowland. 
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7324. Jackson, Margaret M. Usage rates of air- 
craft oxygen. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 
60-106. 15 р.—Ап investigation was conducted to 
evaluate aircrew oxygen requirements for current and 
future aircraft. A literature review of studies on the 
rate of oxygen use in flight is presented. Data from 
actual flights, altitude chamber studies, and simulated 
missions on a jet trainer and F-102 simulator with Ss 
wearing full-head pressure helmets or oxygen masks 
are presented and discussed. Results of the investiga- 
tion indicate that aircraft oxygen installation figures, 
when based on a pulmonary ventilation rate of 25 
l/min. BTPS, will provide an adequate oxygen supply 
for 9995 of the Air Force personnel performing duties 
equivalent to light work at cabin altitudes up to 35,000 
feet. Loss of cabin pressure with subsequent exposure 
to higher altitudes increases the requirement for ox- 
ygen.—G. E. Rowland. 


7325. Kiehl, Paul F. Guide to aircrew personal 
and aircraft installed equipment. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-230. 140 p.—A catalog 
format has been used in this technical note to describe 
and illustrate both personal equipment for aircrews 
and the equipment installed in aircraft that is of spe- 
cial interest to aircrews. The document includes 
information on special high altitude and long range 
flight clothing, personal and aircraft-installed oxygen 
equipment, survival kits, life rafts and preservers, 
parachutes, in-flight feeding systems, survival food 
packets, and aircraft-installed food service equipment. 
Brief descriptions of 128 items are included along with 
photographs illustrating the items.—G. E. Rowland. 


7326. Miller, Irwin; Simon, George B., & Cohen, 
Edwin. (Link Division General Precision, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y.) A device and tests for meas- 
uring intellectual functions during acceleration. 
USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-366. 49 p.— 
То determine the extent to which man's intellectual 
functions might be impaired under high g, a device 
was designed for use with the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Division human centrifuge. This device, the 
Link Intellectual Functions Tester (LIFT), can be 
Operated up to 14 g and features automatic scoring, 
tabulation of responses, and automatic pacing of stim- 
ulus presentation. 3 test batteries of 14 1-minute tests 
were developed for use in evaluation of verbal, reason- 
ing, mathematical, and perceptual abilities under the 
limitations of high g on the centrifuge. Median re- 
liability of the l-minute tests was 0.27; estimated 
reliability of the 14-test battery was 0.83. Experi- 
mentation to measure test reliability and personnel 
performance for conditions greater than 1 g remain 
0 ре accomplished in future research.—G. E. Row- 
and. 


7327. Mil’shtein, G. I. Ору kompleksnogo 
élektrofiziologicheskogo izucheniia vliianiia fizi- 
cheskoi nagruzki na funktsionalnoe sostoianie 
tsentraľnoï пегупої sistemy. [Multiple electro- 
physiological experimental study of the influence of 
physical exercise on the functional state of the central 
nervous system.] Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 505-511.—EEG, ECG, and EMG's were recorded 
in 10 Ss to determine the influence of physical exer- 
cise on the functional state of the central nervous 
System. Pressing of a hand dynamometer on сош- 
mand was used as a functional test. Ss performed 50 
minutes work on a veloergometer at a rate of 60 
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rotations/min. In some experiments a gas mask was 
applied with air current of 30 l/min. In most Ss the 
performance of intensive work on the veloergometer 
did not produce any changes in the functional state of 
the central nervous system. Performance of the same 
work in a gas mask, however, led to disappearance of 
the conditioned (prestart) ECG and EEG reactions, 
an increase in the latency of the muscular reaction, 
and disinhibition of the EEG reaction to “external 
signals" (light and sound).—I. D. London. 

7328. O'Connell, M. H. (USAF School Aviation 
Medicine, Brooks AFB, Tex.) Aircraft noise. 
Aeromed. Rev., 1960, No. 3-60. 29 p.—A review of 
composition of noises in flight and during ground 
operations, of the effects of noise on man, and of 
protective devices. (25 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

7329. Rees, David W., & Copeland, Nola K. 
Discrimination of differences in mass of weightless 
objects. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-601, 
21 p.—Absence of gravity results in the loss of many 
familiar kinesthetic cues of weight and friction neces- 
sary to man for object discrimination and manipula- 
tion. Man’s ability to discriminate small differences 
in mass as opposed to small differences in weight was 
studied. 4 weight series were used, each consisting 
of a standard (1000, 3000, 5000, or 7000 grams) and 
9 comparison stimuli, Judgments for mass differences 
were made with the same weights supported by com- 
pressed air on an air-bearing table. Thus, the fric- 
tionless aspect of a weightless environment was sim- 
ulated. Results show that the mean difference limen, 
mean standard deviation, and Weber ratio (AS/S) 
for each standard are much larger for mass than for 
weight. Thus, to be detected under a weightless con- 
dition, mass increments must be at least twice as large 
as the weight increments required for discrimination 
in a normal weight-lifting situation.—G. E. Rowland. 

7330. Reymond, M. C. Une étude pratique sur 
l'influence de pauses horaires dans le travail dacty- 
lographique. [A practical study of the effect of 
hourly pauses on stenographic work.] Travail hum., 
1959, 22, 351-354.—The number of letters typed and 
errors made while typing a sample letter were counted 
for 2 weeks. During the 1st week the typist worked 
each afternoon for 4 hours without stopping, while 
during the 2nd week she typed 55 minutes and rested 
5. Saving of errors was significant, but no increase 
in output.—R. W. Husband. 

7331. Scherrer, J., & Monod, Н. Le travail mus- 
culaire local et la fatigue chez l'homme. [Local 
muscular work and fatigue in man.] J. Physiol, 
Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 419-501—A general review 
with extensive bibliography of data and theories of 
human fatigue and work decrement is presented. 
There are summaries of ergodynamographic studies, 
electrophysiology, and circulatory and respiratory 
phenomena. Proposed mechanisms of local muscular 
fatigue are examined with attention given to compar- 
ison of local, regional, and general work and to com- 
pensation. (English summary)—C. J. Smith. 

7332. Schmidtke, H. (Rheinlanddamm 201, Dort- 
mund, Germany) Arbeitswechsel und psychische 
Beanspruchung. [Change of work and psychic ex- 
ertion.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 601—623.—In order 
to find out to what degree “change of work” influences 
psychic involvement and exertion, 3 methods were 
employed: (a) observation of behavior and interview, 
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(b) the degree of difficulties was recorded, (с) the 
(visual) flicker-fusion frequency was measured. It 
turned out that the “degree of difficulty placement” of 
the Ss corresponded to the difficulty placement reached 
on the basis of flicker-fusion frequency measurements. 
(31 ref, English & French summaries)—H. J. 
Priester. 

7333. Siegel, A. 1, Bulinkis, J., Hatton, R., & 
Crain, K. A technique for the evaluation of 
operator performance in pressure suits and other 
flight apparel. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological 
Services, 1960. v, 97 p—A method for meeting the 
need for evaluating perceptual and motor performance 
in full pressure suits and other flight apparel is de- 
scribed. The scheme is based on determinations of 
performance capability of rate of movement, psycho- 
motor coordination, manual dexterity and light manip- 
ulatory performance, work space requirements, visual 
fields, anthropometric flexibility, manipulative area, 
and effort required for task performance. Addition- 
ally, the design of an apparatus which will allow for 
the accomplishment of standardized measurements in 
each of these areas is described.—P, Federman. 


7334. Simons, John C., & Gardner, Melvin S. 
оова Sciences Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 

.) Self-maneuvering for the orbital worker. 
USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-748. 27 p.— 
Various self-propulsion and stabilization systems have 
been flight-tested under weightless conditions. The 
capability of these systems is reviewed, After an- 
alyzing the basic motion and orientation problems of 
the orbital worker, requirements for an optimum 
propulsion and stabilization system are discussed.— 
С. E. Rowland. 


7335. Weston, H. C. Rationally recommended 
illumination levels. Trans. Illum. Engng. Soc., 
Lond., 1961, 26, 1-16.—A. comparison of the bases of 
some currently advocated illumination levels is pre- 
sented. Illumination levels based on psychological 
effects as well as on the basis of critical detail, con- 
trast and lightness is recommended. This technique 
is claimed to be simpler, more practical and more sci- 
entific than the technique proposed for the American 
Illuminating Engineering Society by Blackwell.— 
В. W. Wild. 


(See also Abstracts 5660, 5677, 5684, 7269, 7270) 


ACCIDENTS & SAFETY 


7336. Forbes, T. W. Human factors in highway 
Safety. Traf. saf. res. Rev, 1960, 4(1), 8-11.— 
Forbes' talk at the Annual Virginia Highway Confer- 
ence in October, 1959, centers around 2 specific factual 
kinds of information that affect the task of the driver 
and his effectiveness: (a) Information which the 
driver has about the best procedures for operating the 
vehicle on modern highways, and b) Information 
which the highway designer and traffic engineer have 
about driver abilities. Information which drivers 
have about effective driving is less than is commonly 
assumed. A human engineering approach should be 
taken to determine what information the driver ac- 
tually needs to perform his task most effectively. The 
task, itself, should be analyzed from the driver's view- 
point to reduce its complexity, to arrive at less am- 
biguous symbols, etc. The problem of driver drowsi- 
ness and sleep should also be given further attention ; 
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however, a change in the driver's traditional attitude 
toward this particular problem is needed before prog- 
ress can be made in this area. Future progress in all 
areas of highway safety is dependent upon continued 
and increased support of research studies on a large 
scale.—R. E. Chandler. 

7337. Hyman, Aaron. (Aerospace Medical Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Potential uses of al- 
ternate binocular presentation in studies of vision 
and аз an indicator of physiological stress. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-302. 17 p.—Indi- 
cators of physiological stress are needed for evaluat- 
ing protective devices and procedures which are to be 
used by personnel flying in future high-performance 
aircraft and spacecraft. Study of 2 phenomena is 
invited: (a) stereofusion resulting from alternate 
stimulation of the 2 eyes with disparate displays and 
(b) response latency of eye movements resulting from 
periodic ocular occlusion. The usefulness of such 
investigations for the development of simple indices 
reflecting the presence of physiological stress is dis- 
cussed. Also discussed is the contribution which may 
be provided to vision theory by an investigation of 
the phenomenon of stereofusion from alternate binoc- 
ular presentation. Exploratory examination of this 
phenomenon reveals that at some frequencies and with 
some temporal patterns of alternate presentation, an 
O, shown binocularly disparate views of a target, sees 
2 stationary targets laterally displaced instead of a 
single stationary target displaced in depth; yet, the 
disparate retinal points stimulated by the target are 
capable of creating a fused impression when the pres- 
entation to the 2 eyes is simultaneous, or at a higher 
frequency of alternation.—G. E. Rowland. 

7338. Learner, David B. (General Motors Corp, 
Detroit, Mich.) A system measure of driver per- 
formance. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2, 136-140.—A gen- 
eral review of measures of driving performance intro- 
duces a discussion of criteria requirements. Specific 
suggestions for criteria development related to psy- 
chomotor, intellectual, and perceptual processes of the 
driver are included. In addition, a general measure 
for determining system performance that has applica- 
tion for all vehicular man-machine systems is de- 
Scribed.—J. M. Christensen. 3 

7339. Mierke, К. (U. Kiel, Germany) Uber die 
reaktive Stórempfindlichkeit: Ein Beitrag zur 
Verkehrspsychologie. [On reactive susceptibility to 
disturbance: A contribution to the psychology of 
traffic.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 522-529.— Qualifica- 
tion testing for a driver's license should include 
methods that test security of reaction and, especially, 
the reactive susceptibility to disturbance. Quantita- 
tive and qualitative methods should be combined so 
as to provoke insecurity of reaction and susceptibility 
to disturbance which can. probably be interpreted : 
an expression of the disorganization of the individua 
drive and motive structure. (English & French sum- 
maries)—H. J. Priester. 


7340. Nielsen, J. М. (U. California Los Angeles) 
Basis of disability in industrial injuries. Bull. "n 
Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1960, 25, 89-99.—337 industrial 
accidents evaluated during the past decade for basic 
causes of disability are reported. These were үз 
amined independently by the author, а neurologist, 1 
the local Industrial Accident Commission, rele 
because they were of suspected neurological or psyc! 
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atric conditions, and not consecutive cases at the com- 
mission. Nearly 40% of the cases involved injuries to 
bones, joints, discs, ligaments, and muscles; 29% had 
functional (psychological) disease as well as the phys- 
ical trauma; and 24% had cerebral concussion with 
residuals of headache and dizziness. Among the pa- 
tients with significant psychological disease, 37% felt 
they were totally and permanently disabled as a result 
of the accident. Symptoms of cerebral concussion 
appeared immediately after the injury and cleared 
gradually; whereas psychoneurotic symptoms devel- 
oped slowly and increased with time, especially where 
litigation was involved. Age differences for the var- 
ious categories were not significant.—/. N. Mensh. 


7341. Severy, Derwyn M. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Automobile collisions on purpose. Hum. 
Factors, 1961, 2, 186-202.— This paper presents а 
brief discussion of some of the findings from 48-full- 
scale automobile collision experiments conducted at 
UCLA during the past 10 years. These experiments 
have provided critically needed data on physical fac- 
tors relating to vehicular collision dynamics and 
attending motorist injuries. Use of both human Ss 
and anthropometric dummies facilitate procurement of 
critically needed data on the relation of design to 
injury causation. Specific data derived from these 
experiments include deceleration patterns for different 
locations on the motorist and car structure, the rela- 
tion of impact speed to car deformation and repair 
costs, the performance of motorist restraining devices, 
and the interaction of human and dummy motorists 
with their cars' internal and external environment 
during collisions.—J. M. Christensen. 


7342. Suhr, Virtus W. (Iowa State U.) Per- 
sonality and driving efficiency. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1961, 12, 34.—A significant difference between highly 
rated drivers and others emerged for the M factor on 
the Cattell 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire.— 
W. B. Essman. 


7343. Undeutsch, U. (U. Köln, Germany) Psy- 
chologische Gesichtspunkte zur Sicherung des 
Fussgänger und Radverkehrs. [Psychological view- 
points for the safety of pedestrians and cyclists.] 
Köln, Germany: Arbeits- und Forschungsgemein- 
schaft für Stadtverkehr und Verkehrssicherheit, 1960. 
35 p.—Factors related to increased traffic accidents for 
pedestrians and cyclists were described. In addition 
to the amount of traffic, time of day and age were 
factors directly associated with accident frequency. 
When accidents were categorized by age, differences 
were observed for different age groups for both pedes- 
trians and cyclists. Statistics were cited from official 
German and Swedish sources. Practical preventive 
measures for greater traffic safety were summarized.— 
H. Roemmich. 


(See also Abstracts 5495, 6762) 
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7344. Anon. What programs make people buy? 
Printers Ink, 1960, 270, 21-26.—Report of a pilot test 
of 100 men and 100 women conducted by M. Frances 
Estep. An attempt was made to relate product con- 
sumption patterns to preferences for 6 specific pro- 
gram types, and to personality characteristics of 
Viewers.—D. W. Twedt. 
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7345. Benson, Purnell H. (Drew U.) A psy- 
chometric approach to predicting consumer ргеї- 
erence. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 71-80.—From 
questionnaire reports on food preferences and on 
preferred frequency of serving 20 food items, it was 
found that physical capacity to consume is a restric- 
tion affecting consumer behavior toward foods. The 
study showed that consumer choices along a quantita- 
tive continuum can be predicted with fair accuracy.— 
A. S. Thompson. 

7346. Boggs, Mildred M., Venstrom, Delpha W., 
Harris, Jean G., & Shinoda, Sumiko. Performance 
of flavor judges in long-term studies with frozen 
cauliflower and spinach. Food Technol., 1960, 14, 
366.—Taste panels for evaluating changes in the 
flavor of 2 vegetables were selected on the basis of 
ability to discriminate between fresh samples and 
those in which a controlled amount of deterioration 
had been induced. Following an extended training 
period 32 panel members were chosen who scored 
75% correct or better in a critical 20 judgment test. 
These scores closely estimated judges’ performances 
in testing 450 pairs during a 14-month study. Repeti- 
tion of the original test at the end of the study showed 
no changes in performance.—D. R. Peryam. 


7347. Dykstra, Otto, Jr. (General Foods Research 
Center, Tarrytown, N. Y.) A note on the analysis 
of consumer preference data. Food Technol., 1960, 
14, 314-315.—Data previously published on consumer 
preference for 4 strawberry ice creams differing in 
sugar level, which had been analyzed using a method 
of chi-square, were re-analyzed using an improved 
method which takes into account not only the direct 
comparisons between any 2 samples, but also the 
indirect comparisons. Precision was increased to that 
attainable with approximately twice as many judg- 
ments using the chi-square method. The indirect 
information was shown to be in agreement with the 
direct information. 4 pairs of ice creams, rather than 
1 pair as in the original analysis, were found to differ 
significantly.—D. R. Peryam. 

7348. Goldman, Marshall I. (Wellesley Coll.) 
Marketing: A lesson for Marx. Harv. bus. Rev., 
1960, 38(1), 79-86.—Consumers are human, meaning 
they are unpredictable. As soon as they are supplied 
with something more than their basic needs and are 
allowed freedom of choice it becomes difficult to antic- 
ipate their behavior. In the past chronic shortages 
of goods have enabled Soviet leaders to insist that 
product differentiation, advertising, promotion, and 
related activities are inefficient and wasteful; but now 
that the standard of living in the Soviet Union has 
been improving, their system of consumer goods dis- 
tribution has begun to resemble that of the West.— 
C. F. Youngberg. 

7349. Gordon, Joan, & Noble, Isabel. (U. Minne- 
sota) Application of the paired comparison 
method to the study of flavor differences in cooked 
vegetables. Food Res., 1960, 25, 257-262.—Bradley 
and Terry's rank score method was used to determine 
the effects of different cooking methods on cabbage, 
broccoli, and cauliflower. 6 college students were 
trained to judge on a mild to strong and hay like 
dimension. For each vegetable each S replicated 4 
times the 6 pairs of samples representing 4 cooking 
methods. Analysis showed that: a) panel members’ 
judgments were homogeneous, (b) replications were 
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consistent, and (с) treatment differences were highly 
significant. All vegetables cooked in boiling water 
were milder than when cooked in steam by any of 3 
methods.—D. R. Peryam. 

7350. Hanson, Helen L., Brushway, Marian J., 
& Lineweaver, Hans. (Western Regional Research 
Lab., Albany, Calif.) Monosodium glutamate stud- 
ies: 1. Factors affecting detection of and prefer- 
ence for added glutamate in foods. Food Technol., 
1960, 14, 320-327.— The effect of various product 
characteristics on the ability of a trained taste panel, 
using the duo-trio method, to detect the presence of 
monosodium glutamate was studied in a number of 
foods. Detection was interfered with only slightly 
by addition of thickenings, fats, or seasonings at nor- 
mal levels. Comparisons with salt (NaCl) showed 
that "The glutamate ion has a specific flavor effect 
that is more readily detected than the chloride ion 
when NaCl and glutamate are added at approximately 
equal sodium concentrations. . . .” Consumer prefer- 
ence for glutamate-containing samples did not vary in 
a consistent manner with salt level but seemed to de- 
crease somewhat as the optimum salt level was ap- 
proached.—D. R. Peryam. 

7351. Moorjani, М. N., Montgomery, W. A., & 
Coote, С. С. Correlation of taste panel gradings 
with salt-extractable protein of frozen fish fillets, 
Food Res., 1960, 25, 263-269.—A 12-member panel 
of experienced fish tasters evaluated the degree of 
toughness of cooked fish fillets from material stored 
in vacuum at —18° C and in bags at —18° C and 
—10* C. Tests were run monthly for 6 months, using 
paired comparisons with “no difference” judgments 
permitted. Toughness was indicated as slight, def- 
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inite, or very definite. At 2 months the —10° С treat- 
ment was significantly tougher than the other 2, and 
the amount of difference increased progressively to the 
end of storage. An analysis utilizing scores based on 
degree of toughness slightly increased precision over 
the usual binomial analysis; in the latter, discard- 
ing “no difference” judgments increased sensitivity 
slightly. Panel evaluations agreed perfectly with the 
salt-extractable protein nitrogen values in discriminat- 
ing between treatments.—D. R. Peryam. 

7352. Pangborn, Rose M. (U. California) In- 
fluence of hunger on sweetness preferences and 
taste thresholds. Amer. J. clin. Nutr., 1959, 7, 280- 
287.—No relationship was observed between degree 
of hunger and sweetness preferences by either 11,000 
randomly selected Ss or 8 highly trained panel judges. 
Fasting vs. nonfasting had little effect on difference 
thresholds or identification thresholds for sucrose, 
citric acid, sodium chloride, or caffeine. However, 
taste thresholds for these 4 compounds were signifi- 
cantly reduced following training.—7. Millon. 

7353. Rerat, G. L'étude des recrutements par 
annonces. [The study of recruitment by small ads.] 
Bull. Cent, Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1959, 8, 361-368. 
—The belief that the best man can be selected from 
a large number of applicants is not justified. The 
observation of a certain number of cases indicate that 
it is better to aim at answers of a high quality by 
means of an objective and explicit advertisement аї- 


'tracting a limited number of answers than to get a 


large number of inadequate applications through a 
publicity-type ad which is purposely vague. It is also 
noted that the best applicants are lost because of the 
long delay in seeing the арріісапіз.—/. Sanua. 
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9 
& avoidance training, 6102 
& dark adaptation, 3157 Ў 
effect of, on conditioned inhibition, 4544 
on GSR, 488 
on learning, 1811 
on rats, 4534 
ethyl, & food intake, 3158 
Indian homicide &, 1072 
neuropharmacological effects of, 5108 
Olfactory sensitivity to, in rat, 1918 
Sociopathy &, 1086 
time perception, 5945 
use of, in Peruvian culture, 3328 
Alcohol drinking (See also Alcohol; Alcohol- 
ism; Drug addiction; Korsakov's psychosis) 
blood sugar values in hangover, 5199 
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factors in, 1083 
. їп Iowa, 1082 
in Iowa, 1084 
& level of aspiration, 3160 
stress &, in rats, 5925 
Alcoholic, as normative group, 6873 
preferences of, 1077 
socially estranged, 2573(a) 
as test subject, 6873 
validity of BOIS SU with, 3477 
Alcoholic psychoses, ission rates for, 1015 
Alcol Anonymous, & alcoholism, 1073 
iption of, 6865 
Alcoholism (See also Alcohol; Alcohol drink- 
ing; Drug addiction; Korsakov's psychosis), 
1084, 6869, 6873 
antisocial acts in, 5194 
casework services for, in court, 2415 
causes of, 6866 
a clinic for, 1071 
& commitment to therapy, 3802 
Av. їп, 6870 
conditioning differences in, 5200 
cultural factors, 6869 
definition of, 1075 
demographic aspects of, 3800 
depedency fear in, 2409 
detection of, by Bender-Gestalt Test, 1088 
early environment &, 1085 
environment &, 1081 
etiology of, 1076 
factors in, 1081 
family adjustment to, 5196 "s 
family data on hereditary predisposition 
toward, 5195 
hypnosis in treatment of, 5103 
identification in industrial, 5197 
in juveniles, 6867 
Korsakov psychosis in, 1090 
obsessive-compulsive features of, 2578 
pathogenesis in, 2577 
precognitive patterns in, 6864 
in pregnancy, case report, 3801 
prevalence, 6872 
prevention of, in Yugoslavia, 105 
as problem for management, 3803 
vs. psychiatric patients, on MMPI, 1087 
psychoanalysis of, 1070 
psychodynamics of, 1089 
psychotherapy for, effectiveness of, 1080 
rehabilitation in, 2575 2 
role of Alcoholics Anonymous in, 6865 
second signal system, disturbances in, 855 
social factors in, 2574 
social influences in, 1073 
& the social worker, 2572 
Soviet ровен to, 1074 
test performance іп, 6871, 6863 
theories of, 1078 
therapy for, 1079 
treated with LSD, 6544 
treatment for, 878, 6868 
treatment of, in Yugoslavia, 105 
types of, 1089, 2576 
use of letters as part of therapy for, 883 
Alertness (See also Awareness; Vigilance: 
EEG & GSR readings as measures of, 5872 
& skin fesistance, 1752 
Algebra, Boolean (See Boolean algebra) 
matrix (See Matrix algebra) 
teaching of, 5316 
Alimentary conditioning, & defensive condition- 
ing, in dogs, 4635 
Allergy, (See also Asthma; Hay fever) 
need for recognition, 5285 
psychotherapy in, 6976 " 
Allport, G. W., & psychology of personality, 
2868 


Allport A-S Reaction Study, & GSR, 6522 
r with Maudsley Personality Inventory, 


6475 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, 1227, 
7081 


Allport-Vernon Scale of Values, & esthetic 
preferences, 4841 E 
Eine on projection, 4953 
& Taiwanese, 3: 
Alpha activity, & autonomic balance, 5897 
& sensory systems, 5828 
Alphabet, preferences for, 3382. 
Alpha rhythm (See also Electroencephalogra- 
h; 


К arity 1783 6 
mental imagery, 

& problem-solving efficiency, 5886 

& tapping speed, 4523 

& voluntary movement, 5888 

& weight lifting, 458 ү s 

UE schizophrenia, personality change in, 
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Aging 
Analysis of variance 


Alteration learning, in mental disorder, 6909 
Alternate test form, improved performance 
with 2nd administration, 3404 
& transfer of training, 3404 
Alternation behavior (See also Choice behavior; 
Decision making; Learning; Maze learning) 
after exposure without choice, 592 
in humans, 3104 
maze learning & 5721 
in rat, factors in, 3208 
in shocked rat, 6096 
spontaneous, theory of, 1925 
theory of, 19. 
Altimeter (See Dial) 
Altitude (See also Anoxia; Oxygen) 
acclimitization to, 1830 
high, & behavior, 4569 
tolerance, and handling, 511 
& restraint, in rat, 5962 
Altruism, correlates of, 2111 
A analytic approach to the study of, 


2 
A eut of sociability, popularity, etc., 


Ambidexterousness, preference patterns in, 1647 
Ambiguity, art of, 3496 
influence on TAT response, 4932 
intolerance, evaluation of objective tests 
of, 3434 
intercorrelation of tests of, 3434 
intolerance of, 2250(a. 
measured in TAT cards, 4933 
tolerance of, & casual orientation, 4723 

Ambiguous Situation Test, labor turnover, 7162 

АШЫП (See Achievement need; Aspiration 
leve 

America (See Cultures) 

American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology, report 1959, 1512 

American Psychological Association (See Or- 
Eee dos 

American P productivity of, 2960 

American Speech & DES Association, report 
to membership, 1961, 5517 

Ames signals, validity of, 4949 

Aminazine (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 

Amine metabolism, 1796 

Amino-Acidura in mental disorder, 3855 

Ammonia (See Drugs) . 

Ammons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test 
(See Vocabulary Test/Ammons Full Range 
Picture) ы 

Ammon’s horn (See Hippocampus) _ 

Amnesia, consciousness & memory with, 5149 

impaired condition &, 5277 
Korsakoff’s psychosis, 6875 

in senile dementia, 5226 

in ДЫР injury patients, 6762 

Amobarbital (See Drugs) 

Amobarbital sodium (See Drugs) 

Amphetamine (See also Drugs) 

audiogenic seizures, 5924 

& dial adjustment, 1809 

& intermittent reinforcement, 1814 
locomotor activity, 5934 b 

& problem-solving in aged subjects, 1812 
& psychomotor performance, 1803 
subjective effects of, 5931 

& vigilance behavior, 1823(a) 

& visual threshold, 4546 

Amphibians, behavior of, 535 

Amphiuma, feeding, with food deprivation, 
6 


1043 
A tation (See also Physically handicapped) 
"отар reclassification, problems with, 


Amygdala, & experimental epilepsy, 4500 
fa & bar pressing, 3859 
stimulation of, & anger, 1772 
& emotional behavior, 3144 
aE use of, in diagnosis of schizo- 
геп 
луш, (Se a Dru. edat 
& intellectual functions, 
sodium, & conditioned reflexes, 4558 
& visual field, 4546 
Anaclitic therapy (See Psychotherapy) 
Anagram, solving ability & anxiety, 4888 
Anal character, 2306 WY 
Analysis of variance (See also Multivariate 
analysis; Variance) 
combining inter- and 
mators, 4274 EMG 
estimation of test reliability by, 64 
expected mean squares in, 2898 
general problems, 1469 
incomplete blocks, 4274 
latin squares, 4272 
Model II, 4283 
nonindependent treatments, 4272, 


intra-block esti- 


Analysis of variance 
Applied Psychology 


nonparametric, 4270, 4284 
orthogonal contrasts, 4270 

single degree of freedom tests, 4270 
test of order strengthening, 5477 


two-way classification, main efforts & non- 


zero interactions in, 57 
А е 3 иш e 
nalytical psychology, 
Anatomy, C of man, 4497 


Anderson Incomplete Stories, & cross-cultural 


differences, 3270 
Anemia (See also Blood) 

Corticovisceral theory &, 1167 
Anemone, territorial behavior in, 6021 
Anger (See also Aggression; Emotion) 

analysis of frequency & causes of, 3081 

cardio vascular changes, 6523 

development of, children, 648 

diaries used in study of, 3081 

physiological correlates of, 1656, 6520 

in response to stress, 1656 

Sex differences in, 3081 

Írom stimulating amygdala, 1772 

suppressed, 6523 


Angola Negroes, Lowenfeld Mosaic Test, 4843 


Angular extent, ability to bisect, 5410 
Animal (See also Species) 

evolution of intelligence in, 3422 
Animal behavior, inhibition in, 5447 


Animal-mask technique, as projective tech- 


nique, for children, 6441 
Animal pevehology, (See also Species) 
textbook of, 4603 


Animal sounds, & communication, book, 6125 


Animism, in childhood, 666 
Anistropy, spatial induction &, 4343 
Annoyance, jet aircraft noise, 1386 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1961, 5505 
Anomia, causes of, 5171 4 
Anomie, & readiness for desegregation, 737 
Anorexia nervosa in adolescent girls, 3862 
Anoxia (See also Air; Altitude; Oxygen) 

acclimitization to, 1830 

effects of, 4569 

& intelligence, 2545 


& learning ability, of rabbits & kittens, 
4568 


Ant, food exchange in, 6029 
Íoraging in, 1892 

Antelope, fighting and mating in, 555 
mating behavior of, 6040 

Antennae, function in beetle, 532 

Anthropology, applied, 711 
Correlation & causation, 6261 


& cross-cultural, & political behavior, 2058 


developments in Australia, 3321 
involvement of field worker, 711 
& social-psychological theory, 2058 


Aathropometry, dynamic, hand tool usage, 


of workspaces, 7271 
elderly women, 4215 
in France, 4146 
Anticipation, serial, & frontal lesions, 4504 
Anti-Semitism (See also Jew; Prejudice) 
& circumcision, 2085 
as determinant of residence, 730 
psychoanalytic interpretation of, 2085 
& real estate covenant, 730 


Antisocial behavior (See Conformity, lack of), 
6861 


socioeconomic causes of, 1096 
Antisocial character, definition of, 2569 


Anti-lion larvae, instinctive activity &, food 


need in, 6036 


Anxiety (See also Emotion; Fear; Motivation) 


& academic achievement, 279: 
academic failure & 840 

& academic success, 5357 

adaptation, sensory &, 216 

adjective check list measure of, 4853 


un of, & Rorschach performance, 


& amphetamine, 1809 
& anagram solving ability, 4888 
& arithmetical reasoning, 6386 


arousal, & social isolation in children, 2004 


associations to nonsense syllables &, 5791 


in asthmatic attacks, 5288 

& birth order, 5012 

castration, & phallus envy, 5018 

in childhood (See also Childhood) 
sex differences, 1997 

& classroom behavior in children, 3266 

& conditioned eyelid response, 4894 

& conditioning performance, 330 

& conformity, 2274 

controlled by hypnosis, 3620 

& departmental structure, 2727 

development of, pain &, 6525 

& diastolic blood pressure, 3856 
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dynamic visual acuity & 1589 

in early marriage, 891 

electrodermal response & 3551 - 

enduring vs. transitory, Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale &, Discomfort Relief 
Quotient &, 830 

epinephrine &, 5938 

& examination performance, 4853 

eyeblink conditioning &, 1685 

factor analysis &, 785 

factor analysis, of scales, 5000 f 


& (азу, 2292(a) £ 
аиа &, learning under, 3108 


galvanic skin response & 4468 
eneral vs. test, & performance, 1269 
& grasp of principles of behavior, 3261 
in group & alone, 5012 
group therapy for, 6606 2 
& human figure drawings in children, 3256 
hypnotic induction of, 3623 
& imprinting, 6013 
& intelligence, 4898 
& interpersonal perception, 3498 
inter-r of, 4 measures of, 4879 E. 
introversion-extroversion ' & conditioning, 
2295(a) 
IPAT measure of, 2278 
& IQ, 6386 
isolation, & conforming behavior, 4829 
in Japan, 4894 A 
judged, & GSR conditioning, 5036 
& judgment of stereoscopic stimuli, 3743 
in juvenile patients, 2278 
learning &, 314, 1667(a) 
manifest, & GSR level, 4995 
& stress, GN 
Manifest Anxiety le (See also Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale), 2278 
measures of, factor analysis of, 792 
& menopause, 2240 
& mental discord, 6718 
mental retardation &, 1055 
in migrants, 2663 
MMPI L-Scale in r ене of, 2278 


neurosis, ee &, 1158 
neurotic, in fear of outer space, 5274 
in Norwegian children, 6386 


Pain Apperception Test as measure, 2278 
üred associate nie &, 354 


& personal problems, 3453 

phobic, death fear, 6605 

physiological ача of, 6524 
Physiological response, 9 

posture changes &, 2659 

probability learning &, 1682 

psychoanalytic concepts of, 3537 

рене уз. physiological measures 
of, 

as psychomotor & social behavior func- 
tion, 299 

reactive inhibition &, 3090 

reduction of, through sound, 3045 

role in childhood games, 6160 

& Rorschach behavior in children, 3267 

DES measurement of, validity of, 


in Rorschach responses, 4915 

scales for measurement’ of, 6489 

& school work, 6388, 6988 

Semantic Differential & 2278 

separation, interpretation of, 2309 

serial learning &, 1713 

sex differences in, 5011, 6386 
social Perception, 2282(a) 

& reinforcers, 820(a) 


& speakin, 


stage fright & review of, 1653 
stress reactivity, 5232 

students in medical, 947 

in stuttering, 2537 


& susceptibility to hypnosis, 5101 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (See -also 
Hu Manifest Anxiety Scale), 354, 

& Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
, Survey, 3457 

test, in pre-school children, 4689 

theories of disease, 6281 

theory of, excitation level &, 6526 

& treatment readiness, 6878 

unitary vs. multidimensional, 4879 


784 


& verbalization, in schizophrenia, 841(4): 


verbal learning &, 339 
Anxiety level, & concept formation, 3769 
„rated in interview, 2213(a) 
E neurosis, vs. normals on 16 P-F Test, 
Anxiety scale, children’s mani 
tardates vs. normals, 6815 i Mental re 
correlates of, 5007 


Anxiety states in prison inmates, 3826 S 


Apathy, as anxiety state in prison i 
err prison inmates, 
Ape (See also Species) 
serial motor learning in, 4665. 
Aphasia (See also Visual perception) 
audiology in, 3056 
& deaíness, 1004 
definition of, 5166, 5175 
diagnosis of, 5174 
disorders of perception in, 6793 
early observations & analysis, 5163 
EEG findings & recovery from, 5160 
epilepsy &, 1008, 1011, 1012 
incidental learning in, 3757 
learning in, 6811 
prosopagn case study, 3631 
rehabilitation in, 1025 
remedial reading in children, 1231 
tests for, 2531 
theory of, 3764 1 
word frequency & auditory comprehension 
in, 6801 
visual memory in, 6780 
Apidae, mating swarming in, 6023 
Apnea, neonatal? & development, 1788(a) 
Apparatus, activity measurement of neonate, 
4670(b) 
color clock, 5718 NN 
conditioning, for small aquatic animals; 
4629 


for planaria, 4634 
for conflict studies, cats and monkeys, 562 
for control of soundproof chamber, 4601 
СЕТ, Model 8 manipulator, 1394, 4183 
CZW-6, WAF-48490-1, & MX41/AR ear 
cushions, 1384 К 
for demonstration of conditioning, 2723 
discrimination, in children, 4707 
multipurpose, for general laboratory 
use, 5773, aye 
entropy measuring, 
for eye movements, 3006, 4345 
fluid-intake measurement, 4619 
food & water intake, in rats, 3200 
ink-blot projection, 3882. 
interval-programing circuit, 604 
PSI. alg, 3820 540 i 
jumping device for monkey, Н 
Kiet Determination Apparatus, for driver 
fitness, 1414 zd 
larynx, artificial, transitorized, 276 
liquid feeding system, 550 
operant behavior, 1924 
in mice, 1923 
for operation by dog's nose, 19 
DRE MT E REA 1 
hoice board, A n 
BR for psychophysical & learning 
iments, 5548 fs 
mS for color demonstrations, be А 
radio device for time & motion at у, 
for ranging behavior of sheep, 18 ES 
{ог reaction time measurement, 
for Mu Edd Su 
i alloon pasting, 5 
г reflex study, in children, 4681 
Speech Rate Meter, 290. 
for spiral aftereffect, 6423 
for study, c ка В 369 
f visual sensitivity, 5 
tape “readout for multi-channel analyze 


1 e. 
eins machines (See also Teaching m4 
chines, S 
transistor switch stimulus isolator, бы; 
Apparent distance (See Phenomen: Meri 
Apparent movement (See also Мо! 
ent), & body condition, 4335 
body movement, 5582 
& meprobamate, 5927 m 
perception in the toad, 46 s " 
threshold in brain s 51 е 
А itions, theories of, " twins 
Ары Test, children’s, identical iy 
on, 6424 À 4, 4062 
Application blank, evaluation of, A 
Application of ище d АУ) 
Applied psychology, in istan, 
i Spanish textbook of, 1496 


asil a 


Appraisal, data, use by guidance & personnel 
workers, 7060 
executive, 7207 
Management performance, 7185 
of personality, 6459 
Apprenticeship aptitudes, 1310 
Apraxia, constructional, with unilateral cerebral 
lesions, 6766 
of gait, 6758 f 
Aptitude (See also the several aptitudes) 
academic achievement &, 1283 
agreement with interests, in adolescence, 
6212 
arithmetic reasoning test, 7189 
combat, Army, 7179 
conversion of indexes of, 1317 
esthetic, of mental patients, 4884 
factorial study of apprentices, 1310 
interest vs. ability vs., 4048 
mechanical, Indian norms, 3975 
Morse code, factor analysis, 3971 
in Naval Air Training, factor analysis of 
tests of, 5393 
for naval training, 1281 
Scholastic, & factor analysis of WAITS, 
6411 
scientific, test, 3974. 
testing, airman, 2821 
Army, improvements in, 7194 
for Hungarian railroad workers, 5389 
for instructors, 2822 
King Factored, 6223 
negatively weighted variables in, 1316 
personality structure &, 6416 
validity study, 7110. 
verbal vs. quantitative superiority, & per- 
sonality, 4868 
vocational, Africa, 7107 
Arab children, delayed reinforcement in, 3240 
ap satuan, Australia, failures of procedures, 


Archetypes, Jung’s, & psychiatry, 5021 
Archimedes Spiral, & age, 3484 
effect of anxiety on, 4961 
& psychodiagnosis, 3484 
r with neuroticism & extraversion 
schizophrenic vs, brain disorder Ss, 4961 
Area, differentiation of figures &, 131 
Arete, & teacher education, 748 
Argentina, psychoanalysis in, 6501 
Argyll-Robertson pupil, theory of, 1852 
Arithmetic, anxiety & reasoning in, 6386 
computation, & work-rest cycle, 7310 
mental, blood flow during, 404 
methods of teaching, 5316 
reasoning, & extraneous material, 3959 
Ё WAIS subtest оп, factor analysis, 6411 
Armed Forces Qualification Tests, uses of, 7178 
Army (See also Air Force; Navy) 
aptitude for combat, 7179 A 
Army Classification Battery, improvements in, 


Negro-white differences & personality fac- 
tors, 2181 
Army General Classification Test, normals vs. 
brain injury Ss, 3415 
Army Qualification Battery, uses of, 7177 
Arousal, EEG, & brain lesion, 460 
during conditioning, 5884 
& habituation, 461 
in visual system, 452 
as factor in infancy, 4668 
& perceptuo-motor reactions, 2983 
& reaction time, 4514 
& reticular formation, 5882 1 
Art (See also Artist; Composition; Creativity; 
Drama, Esthetics; Music) 
АШУ of children, factor analysis of, 


in deaf children, 2492 
content, & deafness, 2492 
as creative process, 3546 
creativity in, 2172, 2177 
Psychoanalytic view of, 3544 
* emotion & music, 2178 А 
BO & recovery from depression, 


modern, psychoanalytic notes on, 3532 
non-objective, semantic differential & 
meaning in, 5817 
performance, characteristics of, 2168 
production, & music, 2176 
of schizophrenics, 6938 
Styles, of cultures, 2169, 6265 
syndromes in children, 5175 
techniques in psychotherapy, 2370 
therapy, in case of stealing, 937 
+, Work of schizophrenics, 5249 _ 
Arthritic patients, GSR & heart rate in, 5283 
hostile affect in, 5281 
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Articulation (See also Speech) 
ability, iEn of, from kindergarten 
tests, 3911 
& auditory perception, 6792 
in cerebral | palsy, 6750 
in cleft palate children, 6795 
development of, 2534 
effect of speech therapy on, 6803 
index, 7284 
kindergarten speech &, 6772 
_ testing of, 6802 
Artifücial gravity, rotational effects, 7316 
Artist (See also Art; Drawing) 
effects of early experience upon, 6370 
woman as, 6370 
Ascendance, in group interaction, 3374 
r with extraversion & ascendance, 6475 
ZO E., reanalysis of *warm-cold" study, 
Asphyxia, muscle stretch receptors &, 416 
Aspiration level (See also Achievement need; 
Expectation; Motivation) 
& academic success, 2783 
of farmers, 1336 
of farm reared youth in city, 6482 
& objective performance, 3359 
occupational, community size &, 7019 
& occupational choice, 6308 
prestige of reference group on, 3359 
in schizophrenics, 1132(a) 
Assembling, failure effect on, children, 660 
food need &, ant-lion larvae, 6036 
Assessment, for personnel selection, 4047 
UR factors predicting initial military, 
voluntary vs. obligatory, 5314 
Association (See also Learning; Paired associ- 
ate learning; Serial learning; Synesthesia; 
Verbal learning) 
age &, 664 
ustering in mental retardation, 3785 
color-word, adolescence, 6201 
commonality implications in, 288 
conditioning &, 5784 
by contiguity, 81 
Cortex (See Association area) 
of cues, after radiation, 3169 
differential, & crime prevention, 3819 


& CN Ud prediction, 3815 
emotional disturbance &, 1152 
in foreign language, 365 
free (See Free association) 
eneralization &, 3344 SM E 
interference, & prior training in paired- 
associate learning, 5785 ? 
learning, meaning & familiarity in, 4418 
in paranoid schizophrenia, 1145 
physiological dynamic, structure & 5749 
recognition &, 164 
of response, to random shapes, 5771 
stimulus factors in, 3087 
value, of nonsense syllables, 5791 
& serial learning, 344 
verbal learning &, 352 
to verbal & auditory stimuli, 2813 
word (See also Word association) 
in schizophrenia, 3846 
Association area (See also Nervous system/cen- 
* tral), 412 
of cortex, review of, 415 
visual, functioning of, 457 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
5309, 5359 A 
Associations (See Organizations) 
Assumed similarity, high vs. low on Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule, 2260 
Asthenia, nervous mobility in, 6078 
zero G, 7319 "PM 
Asthma (See also Allergy; Respiration) 
acute, & anxiety, 5288 
acute bronchial, 5280 
child, & maternal attitudes, 5297 
corticovisceral theory &, 1167 
& epilepsy, 5290 
fear of death &, 1163 
& personality, 2671 
psyche &, É 
PSYCHOANAL HE СУН рз? 
iosomatic factors in, 
As; chons in brain-damaged children, 5151 
Athlete, & heat stress, 4200. 
Athletic ability, factor analysis of, 1282 
in secondary school, 1282 
Atomic radiation (See Radiation) 
Atomism (See Reductionism) 
Atropine (See Drugs) 
Attention (See also Alertness; Arousal; Aware- 
ness; Consciousness; Distraction), 78, 124 
cognitive control of, 4331 
& cortical stimulation, in cat, 5889 
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Appraisal 
Attitude 


cue utilization &, 3074 
individual differences in, 4462 
influence of lighting on, 5417 
neurological basis of, 4462 
recall &, 2543 
span in psychosis, 2660 
in vigilance tasks, 3069, 4396 
& visual cortex, 5875 
Attenuation, correction for, 1480 
Attitude (See also Attitude change; Attitude 
scale; Emotion; Motivation; Opinion; Set; 
specific attitudes, eg,  Authoritarianism, 
Prejudice, etc.) 
& academic achievement, 3985 
of accident involved drivers, 4229 
of adolescents in kibbutz, 6213 
adolescents of different decades, 3895 
toward aged, college student, 7009 
ford aggression, in lower class children, 


of American Jews, 736 
of Americans, toward Latin Americans, 


& anomie, 737 
Army officers, 1337 
assessment of, & instructions, 3348 
authoritarian, & acquiescence in test re- 
sponses, 2305 
vs. equalitarian, 4810 
& parental attitudes, 2305 
Pid authority, — American-Canadian, 


changes in, 6894 

in automobile driving, 1413 
toward behavior counselors, 1255 
toward behavior science, 2084 
toward blindness, 2485 
toward business, background & experience 

influence on, 6306 
toward RES punishment, scale for, 4790 
change (See Attitude/change) 
toward change, in job content, 4084 
toward cheating, measures of, 4781 
child-rearing, of Japanese Americans, 6270 
college students, 3891 
toward counseling, 1251 
d death, in acute geriatric patients, 


in aged, 6232, 6244 
chili & adolescence, 636 
toward desegregation, 737 
differences in high schools, 7059 
toward disabled persons, description of 
scale, 4852 
& discrimination learning, 4785 
of drivers, 1412 
toward economic equality 2076 
toward education, factors in, 5328 
mothers, 7050 
education &, Jewish, 1213 
effect of field trips ол, high school, 7011 
effects of “causal” program, 5318 
effects of religion on, 6300 
of elementary school children, 2736 
toward emotional illness, of medical stu- 
dents, 859 
employee, toward company, 4088 
& supervisory, departmental effective- 
ness, 5397 
of employees and supervisors, 1345 
environment &, 2022 
evaluative, & introversion, 3518(a) 
extreme, similarities of, 3346 
facial expression &, 306 
to facial makeup, & adolescence, 699 
food, in children, 6141 
food buying, 4244 
toward foreign affairs, & personality, 3340 
foremen, 4095 
formation, development in adolescence, 
009 


& partial reinforcement, 2095 
success & failure in, 2009 
freshman, toward mathematics, 2733(a) 
German scales for measuring, 4791 
gifted children, 6202 
goals of high school student, 1211 
toward group members, & reward, 4819 
group participation to improve, 4085 
of high school students, survey of, 2011 
of hospitalized mental patients, 5118 
toward hypnosis, in psychiatric residents, 
0 


664! 
ideal personalities, Javanese adolescent, 
6206 


independent schools, 1227 

of Indian students, 3351 

influence of item form, 2084 

influence of psychology course on, super- 
visors, 4094 


Attitude 
Audition 


influence on perception, :2830 

intellectual, & social recognition, 1226 

& international relations in India, 6299 

inventory of employee, 7247 

of Israeli children, 4764 

of Japanese students, 6317 

& jazz community, 3365 

Jewish, 6266 

& {шне of others, 4786 

& knowledge, 4783 

LUE е forms &, 731 

of Latin American students toward United 
States, 726 

latitude of acceptance &, 735 

liberal, determinants of, 6326 
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& “Conditioned emotional response, 
3146 s ee 
Н - aminobutyric a 
пу ‘action following seizure 
due to, 483 6g 
i & patients, е 
ü bd & operant еа 3147 
ii erties of, 7 
ا‎ Им та runway performance, 
4517: 209. " 
& tone discrimination, 176 
waves, & hypnosis, 924 
weight, & behavior, 5838 "s 
Brain-body ratio, of ооа ЖЕ рш у 
іп е (See also the ion) 
Wn Drain: Brain disorder; Brain lesi 
016, 6763 
! aftereffect of seen movement, 2508 
& age of neurotic animals, 
behavior & 2509, у 
in children їп clinics, 674 
distraction effects, 2507 (4) dex 2139 а 
& Halstead Impaiı ex, 5739 ara 
in hypothalamus, hyperphagia &, 
biotic rats, 432 2513 
invalidism symptoms &, f 
& loss of imagination, 67 


memory & 2543 

vs. mongoloid children, teacher ratings of 
behavior of, 6845 

& perception, 2512(a), 6742 


sleeping time under barbiturate &, in 
Ge forebrain, vs. caudate nucleus, 
vs. cerebral cortex, 5854 
& sound localization, 4740(a) 
symbolic behavior &, 1009 
test for, 3482 
learning, in children, 6183 
of word-learning, 6771 
Brain disorder (See also Brain damage) 
& AGCT scores, 3415 
in aged, 3288 
clinical use of Bender-Gestalt test, 3384 
EU consciousness & memory with, 


& IPAT Music Preference Test, 2237 
orientation in, 5148 
patterns of impairment in, 3736 
psychodiagnosis of, 3736 
psychologist's role in, 4964 
in psychotic children, 2519(a) 
& reproduction of designs, 3481 
Rorschach signs of, 4903 
with hemiplegic patients, 4903 
& spiral afterimage, 2247, 3484, 4961 
tumor symptoms, in children, 2506 
& WAIS, 3410 
_& Yacorzynski Block Technique, 3943 
Brain lesion (See also Brain damage) 
abstracting ability in, 5252 
& age, 2504, 5142 
residual damage in, 5142 
& aphasia, prosopagnosia, case study, 3631 
symptoms of, 5166 
asynchonism in, 5151 
& audiometry, 6736 
auditory midline in, 2524 
avoidance learning, in monkeys, 1762(a) 
behavioral change, predicted from Ror- 
. Schach, 6530 
in children, 6764 
& cerebral palsy, 4729 
& intelligence, 3734 
& parent attitudes, 3742 
& schizophrenia, 6941 
sequelae in, 5276 
& visual perception, $161 
corrective therapy in, 6757 
deficit in, 5153 
& delayed response, 433(a) 
EEG in, 1023 
& language, 2516 
development in, 3787 
disturbance in, 5165, 


75 

functions in, 6767 

skills in, 5236 
& learning, defect in, 6759 

visual, 438 
& memory, 2523, 3741, 6745 
& Memory-for-Designs Test, 2185 
in mental retardation, 2560, 3732, 5182 
& need for care, 2511 
parietal, nystagmus in, 5158 
perceptual-motor response in, 6742 
& personality, changes in, 1020 

patterns in, 5150 
psychodynamics in, 5159 
psychological tests in, 1014, 2522, 5145, 

6768, 6863 

intelligence assessment, 3733 

picture description, 5143 
psychophysiological sequelae, 3730 
Rorschach predictions of, ^ prefrontal 
_ lobotomy, 6530 
size constancy in, 5162 
somatosensory changes after, 4507 
span of consciousness in, 5153 
symptomatology in, 3731 
temporal, 1022 
in thalamic reticular formation, metabolism 


5168, 5172, 


as affected by, 5851 
& vision, color deficiency, 2528 
disturbance of function, 6761 
equivalence reactions, 5852 
" field impairment in, 6765 
Brain stem (See also Nervous system/central) 
defensive reactions, 4511 
lesions & motor tremor, 4528 
„Stimulation of, during sleep, 5891 
Brainstorming, & problem solving, 2701 
Brainwashin; , in China, 4801 
Brangnstessional hearings on, 3312 
Brand association, 1419 
rand loyalty, 1426 
rand names, stereotypes, 1421 
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Brazil (See also Cultures) 
Benet test in, 776 
influence of social factors, 775 
intelligence test in, 775 
PTC taste sensitivity, 1933 
religious рса ion, 4766 
Brengelmann-Panillas visual perception test, 
psychiatric patients vs. alcoholics vs. nor- 
mals, in Spain, 3478 
Bridgman, P., operationism of, 45 
Briggs, P., MMPI norms, 2220 
Brightness (See also Illumination; 
Luminance; Luminosity; Reflectance) 
constancy, of illumination, 4364 
differences, flicker fusion of, 1608 
discrimination, after striate lesions, 4509 
& age of rat, 4643 
& drive level, 1963(a) 
extrapolated stimuli affects upon, 1565 
& litter size, 3203 
transfer of, 3204 
. „ „ interocular, 4503 
discrimination learning, & food depriva- 
tion, 4641 
flicker rate &, 5629 
perception of, & judging conditions, 3037 
physiological basis of, 1599 
preference, & prestriate lesion, 5853 
Scale, of monochromatic light, 3034 
ды Journal of Sociology, decennial index, 


Light; 


British professional speech therapy, 6794 
Broccoli, taste of, 7349 
Broken home, & adolescent, adjustment of, 


& adolescent, need status of, 688 
Bromide (See also Drugs) 

hallucinosis, 5949 
Bromine (See also Drugs) 

& conditioned reflexes, in puppies, 485 
Broodiness, in doves, 536 
Brown, R. W., language & cognition, 5803 
Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits & 

Attitudes, 7094 

college student, 1207 

Browning, Childe Roland, interpretation of, 


756 
Brücke-Bartley effect, & dark adaptation, 
1603(2) 
Buber, Martin, values in philosophy of, 3456 
Budapest (See Cultures) _ 
Buddy ratings (See Peer ratings) 
Building design, human engineering in, 4151 
Bulbocapnine (See Drugs) 
Bureaucracy, in mental hospitals, 5116 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, abstracts of re- 
search by, 7144 
Burglary, personality factors in, 5214 ——. 
Business (See also Industry; Organization; 
Selling), 1363 Ў 
education, curriculum suggestions, 7259 
executive (See Executive) 
insurance (See Selling) 
psychology of, 4007 
psychopathology in, 7244 
reification & decision making, 7253 
structure, attitudes of youth 
American, background &, 6306 Д 
Business Gaming, as а means to creative 
thought, 1338 
Businessmen, emotional problems of, 4089 
Bykov, K. M., portrait, 2 


toward 


Cabbage, taste, 7349 
Cadet, characteristics of volunteers, 3425 
USAF, achievement prediction, 7204 
Caffeine (See also Drugs) q 
conditioned reflexes, in puppies, 485 
& simultaneous contrast, 5946 
Calcium (See also Drugs) 
in brain, after electroshock, 5916 
in Hydra feeding, 4588 
Calcium carbimide, citrated (See Drugs) 
Calcium chloride (See Drugs) 
California i also Cultures) 
California Achievement Tests, 2725, 7117. 
California F Scale (See also Authoritarianism), 


& acquiescence, 4986 

& cognitive energy level, 4986 

& conformity, 6480 

factor analysis of, 6472 

& reversible cube performance, 4986 
California Psychological Inventory, 2796 

& commonality in word association test, 

2202 

& delinquency potential, 5217 

vs. EPPS in falsability, 2218 

factor analysis of, 4893 

& intelligence, 4856 
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Brain damage 
Cat 


social desirability & acquiescence, 2218 
WAF performance, 7242 
California Test of Mental Maturity, 3966, 
7033, 7074 
California Test of Personality, 6993 
modification of, 3394 
urban vs. rural children on, 725 
California Youth Authority (See Organizations) 
Camping, group & casework treatment in, 2401 
& social adjustment, 3367 
Canada 
psychological views, 5524 
teacher’s attitude to authority, 3998 
Canal sickness, 4202 
Canaries, nest building in, & estrogen, 1795 
Cancer, corticovisceral theory &, 1167 
lung, smoking &, 836 s 
as medical school subject, 1186, 1278 
psychosomatic aspects of, 3865 
test, medical students on, 1186, 1278 
Cannibalism, in planaria, 531 
in psychosis, 6913 
Capital punishment, attitude toward, scale for, 


Carbon monixide dementia, case of, 5037 
Cardiovascular, conditioning (See Condition- 
ing/classical; Heart) 
changes, stressful interview &, 6523 
& suppressed anger, 6523 
function, & zero С, 7319 
pathology, corticovisceral theory &, 1162 
nervous mobility &, 6078 
Card-sorting (See Sorting) 
Career, adolescents’ aspirations, 2015 
college courses in, 7041 
& curriculum, advisory service, 3942 
development programs in, 2759 
guidance for, 4082 
information in, symphony musician, 4039 
motivation, of medical students, 5332 
Navy, prediction of, 1222 
selection, 2787 А 
planning, use of Rorschach in, 1301 
women graduates & 1174 
Caribou, behavior of, 1882 
Carp, conditioned extinction in, 4654 
Case ‘conference, teachers’ attitude toward, 7065 
Case history (See also Biography) 
correlates of MMPI, 22 
diagnostic use of early memories, 3490 
in psychoanalysis, 936 
Case method, teaching, problems of foreign 
student, 6990 
Case studies, of patient government, 910 
Casework, therapy with gaat, 1104 
Caste system (See also Cultures) 
mental hospital admissions &, 998(b) 
ranking of Hindu, 2075 
Castration, anxiety, & phallus envy, 5018 
& circumcision of Jews, 2085 
emotional changes following, 6521 
homosexual feelings &, 6521 
sex drive after, 6527 
transvestism &, 6521 
Castration complex, female, & attitudes, 3523 
Cat, afferent fibers in, 5876 
auditory cortex, 459 
& frequency discrimination, 5860 
auditory response fields of, 5907 , 
avoidance in, & hippocampal activity, 454 
brain responses to flashes, 3155 
brain stem & defensive reactions, 4511 
central stimulation, & attention, 5889 
& walking, 448 
concept formation in, 634 
conflict in, apparatus for study of, 562 
cutaneous receptors in, 1855 
discrimination, drug effects on, 1815(a) 
individual differences in, 6094 
retention of, 6079 
reversal learning in, 6092 
EEG, in conditioning, 1782, 5878 
in sleep, 3151 ee 
entorhinal cortex & conditioning, 1781 
ergometer for work in, 319 
eye movements of, 1859 
hemispherectomy in, 5831 
interocular transfer in, 435 
lateral geniculate body of, 5982 
lateral preferences in, 526 
midbrain somesthetic responses in, 5901 
muscle receptors of, 1858 
muscle spindle activity in, 5990 . .— , 
nervous conduction & muscular activity in, 
vs. man, 413 
optic-tract activity in, 5903 
photic response in visual system of, 452 
physiological nystagmus in, 3181 
preconditioning of, 570 . 5 
problem-solving & thalamic lesions in, 4510 


Cat 
Childhood 


as projective device with children, 4716 
psychotomimetic drugs in, 492 
retinal b-wave & flicker, 5981 
retinal cells in, 5918 
Spastic, stretch responses іп, 5999 _ 
suprasylvian gyrus, & visual learning, 
1760(a) 
territorialism in, 537 
thresholds in auditory, 6063 
thresholds in, light adaptation, 463 
touch receptors in, 5877 
tubocurarine in, 5928 
Cataplexy, as inhibition, 5738 
& narcolepsy, 6962 
Cataracts, from X-radiation, 4571 К 
Categorical behavior (See also Abstraction; 
Concept formation; Generalization; Sorting 
misinformation & „irrelevancy effects оп, 


Catholic (See also Religion) 
priest (See Ministry) 
vs. Protestant religious attitudes, 2097 
sacramental thinking in, with age, 2017 
Cattell, R. B., 16 P-F Questionnaire, Indian 
students, 2216 
& Chinese students, 5008 _ 
Cattell Infant Intelligence’ Scale, & mental 
retardation, 5178 
Cauliflower, taste, 7346, 7349 
Causality, 135 
child’s concept of, 656 
perception of relationships, 5584 
Causal orientation, & anxiety in children, 3261 
& perception of ambiguity, 4723 
Causal program, educational effects, 5318 
Causal system analysis, 5501 
& correlation in anthropology, 6261 
of crime, 5220 


Causation 
of delinquency, 3817 
of mental retardation, 2549 
Caution signals, 4179 
Caution light (See Light) 
Su) . G., biography & bibliography of, 


Centipedes, reproductive behavior in, 6027 
Central Sus system (See Nervous system/ 
central 

Centrifugal RS fibers, review of, 1758 
Cerebellum (See also Brain) 

potentials in, 451 

stimulation of, 448 

tremor in, surgical relief of, 1010 
Cerebral cortex (See also Brain; Nervous sys- 

tem/central) 
auditory evoked response, development of 
in kittens, 5874 

lood flow, & salivary conditioning, 468 

bromine &, 486 

conditioning &, 4487 

backward, 4636 
cation injection into ventricle & in 
cat, 445 

& consciousness, 4491 

electrical stimulation of (See Brain) 

excitatory processes in, 4489 

fields of analyzers in, map, 412 

interoceptive projection in, 403 

дү ا‎ constructional apraxia 

with, 


& visual constructive disabilities, 6754 
motor, seizure of, B-hydroxy -у- amino- 
pn acid's inhibitory action follow- 


ing, 
recording from. gs of, 4521 
GERENS of analyzers in, & conditioning, 


& Vitamin By, 514 
Cerebral dominance, in rat, 427 
Cerebral dysrhythmias, & language defect, 3787 
Cerebral equipotentiality (See Equipotential- 
ity/cerebral) 
Cerebral palsy (See also Physically handi- 
capped) 


articulation in, 6750 
auditory acuity in, 2524 
dipthong test, for children, 2515 
lucational prones 2744 
emotional adjustment in, 3735 
& family care, 2511 
intelligence in, 3734, 6741 
assessment of, 3733 
language in, 2520, 5175, 6444 
learning test performance of, 6183 
MMPI in, 5150 
musical aptitude, 2525 
& parents, attitudes of, 3742 
counseling of, 6673 
group therapy for, 893 
perception in, 3744 


visual, 3729, 5161 . 
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sycho-educational problems of, 1019 
Fehabilitation, сазе etudy, 2417 


ieiet of, 6746 
fects of, 
development of, 2514, 5168 
intelligibility of, 5170 
tests for, 6756 А 
Templins consonant blends test, validity 
& reliability of, 1013 
training in, 1016 
treatment of, 1064 
vocal pitch range in, 2526 
vocational guidance, 1016, 2503 
Cerebrospinal fluid, blood exchange with, in 
depression, 2652 
Cerebrum, reconstructions of, 4497 
Certainty, scale of measuring, 4390 . 
Certification, state, of school psychologists, 
2947 


Ceylon, psychology in, 4305 
C fibers, & acetylcholine, 5984 


of cat, 1855 
function of, 5985 
& midbrain potentials, 5901 


Chance (See Probability) — À 

Chance taking (See Probability learning) + 

Ch ang 3 (See also Adjustment (personal & so- 

ci 
се of, in isolated Antarctic living, 
2279 
need for, 2279 

i am, 5536 


in Ph. D. progr: 
Changeability, of man, 1457 
Character/development, in adolescence, 3280 
Character/disorder, & borderline state, 3707 
definition of, 2569 
in parents, 1104 
& WAIS, 3419 ‚ 
Character/traits, basis for assigning, 2993 
Charcot, contributions of, 1021 2 
Charpentier’s Illusion (See Autokinetic effect) 
Cheating, attitude toward, measures of, 4781 
methods of detecting, 3961 
Check-list (See also Adjective check-list; In- 
ventory) 
behavior, 7230 
evaluation of, in job analysis, 1313(a) 
for job performance evaluation, 1311 
in occupational analysis, 7166 
performance, 1325 
reliability of, 7165 
serial position in, 1369 
Chemical 5505 
of Hydra, 4588 
in invertebrates, 1873 
eet Predicting graduate performance, 


Chessman, БУТА case discussion, 2483 
Chicago (See Cultures) 
Chicago Q-sort, validity of, 4874 
Chicken, aggressiveness in, 1904, 1910 
ing in & reinforcement, 3215 

hi та соири їп, (014, 

impi ng in ee Imprintin; 

predator ieu of, 6034 ү 

reversal & transfer learning, with over- 

training, 6080 

Sex drive in, selective breeding, 1842 

Social releasers in, 3189 

umweg behavior in, 4662 < 
Childe, Boland) Psychoanalysis interpretation 

ot, 


Child guidance (See also Childhood; Child- 
hood (preschool)) 
attitudes toward, & child development 
course, 1228 
ae Lore review, гш” 
clinic, caseload, social chological 
characteristics, 5122 E 
"continuers" & "'discontinuers", 2439 


DIAM intake process, 6690 
in teacher education, 1253 


lon. 
r development in, 648 
m in (See also Animism), 666 

anorexia in (See Anorexia) 
anxiety, & causal orientation, 3261 

& m behavior, 3266 
& fgure drawings, 3256 
& perception, 3260. 


art abilities in, factor analysis of, 4687 
articulation in (See Speech) 
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asthma in (See Asthma) 
aspirations of, 3241 
attitudes, to food, 6141 Н 
India, 3899 
Israel, 4764 
verbal mediation of, 3247 
auditory stimulation, & EEG, 1777 
auditory threshold in, 3052 
autism in (See also Autism) 
& parents, d 
autonomy needs & parental coercion, 
awareness of body, 6169 p 
behavior problems, academic achievement 
classification of, 6162 
parents &, 5123 
astor's role with, 967 
Bender-Gestalt associations of, 1975 
blindness in (See Blindness) 
block play in (See Play) 
body image, & ideas of adulthood, 1974(a). 
brain damage in (See also Brain damage; 
Brain lesion), 6744 
brain tumor in, symptoms, 2506 
camping (See Camping) 
care in, in Israel, 6168, 6273 
& society, 6273 
cerebral palsy in (See Cerebral palsy) 
clinics, referrals, in Brazil, 6672 
in Vienna, 3641 2 
cognitive learning defects, family relations 
& 2147 
color discrimination in, 4701 
composition in (See Composition) 
concentration, disturbances in, 2336 
effect of fatigue on, 2336 
concept development, 657 
of beginning, 647 
of causality, 656 
of numbers, 4667, 6193 
religious, 6151 
review of, 3238 
of time, 4 
verbal mediation of, 1983 
concept formation in (See also Concept 
formation), 4706 
& verbal factors, 1989 
conditioning in, avoidance, 6179 
motor, 4009 
operant, 672 
тараа va. normal, 6174 
curiosity & general information in, 3239 
DAP, Filipino ү 
Чау treatment center, for children & 
arents, 
deafness їп (See Deafness) 
decision making in, " 
Bipeadency in "(See Dependency-independ- 
ency) " 5 
depression, treated with narcosis, БЕТ 
deprived, group therapy with, 23i 
development, course in, 1228 
Piaget & psychoanalysis, 6172 
research bibliography, 1033 c4, 
research methods in, handbook, 
& Rorschach, 1998 
text, 2006 _ 
world view in, 651 
discipline in, 646, 
doll play in (See Play) | 
drawing in (See also Drawing) 
development of, 4684 001 
& personality expression, 2 
in visual lagnosi E 
drug therapy with, 2 Emo- 
emotional disturbance in (Seo gin Bim 
tional disturbance), 1101, 197 
& Bender-Gestalt Test, 471 
& drug therapy, 5053 o 
early identification of, 80 
as family scapegoat, score 
& isolation at fathers в 
ental relations, 684 
КЇ] treatment centers, ш 3 
Rorschach, diagnosis of, 494% c 
payement To PREE os 
solution of, ов O E. 
emotional health in, as function of Pi 
rental interaction, 3677 
emotion & e 
is in (See also Enurt m, 
enuresis іп, by electronic alarm syste 


Ы (See Epilepsy) M 
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xcepti so Gil j 
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tion in, 


family (See Family) 
family role in, 4757 
Filipino, emotional behavior in, 3232 
frustration, aggression & murder, 5001 
аер & form orientation in, 
grouping in (See Grouping/school) 
group judgment influence in, 6149 
growth, correlation of aspects, 6154 
uidance (See Child guidance) 
fealth book, 659 
material emotions, 1166 
hearing loss, special training for, 2743 
urban services for, 3728 
hospitalization in, 953 
psychiatric, in France, 3648 
imitative behavior in, 681 
incentives in, scaling of, 1982 
“innate life patterns", 2360 
institutionalized, individuality &, 2432 
intelligence in (See Intelligence) 
EYES with parent, observation of, 
3. 
interests of, 7007 
interviewing in school, 7077 
language development in (See Language, 
development) 
laterality in (See Laterality) 
learning, discrimination, 3245 
apparatus for, 4707 
& delayed reward, 6176 
generalization in, 1987 
& incentive, 3248 
& reinforcement value, 4702 
& vocabulary, 3246 
maze, 1990 
& stimulus pretraining, 4708 
& orienting reaction, 4683 
perceptual, 6181 
probability, 1986 
, ,& goal strength, 6177 
reinforcement, & extinction in, 6178 
of responses, 1957 
& retention under stress, 1972 
& verbal reinforcement, 340 
logical, abilities in, 4704 
ation, in first grade, 3879 
thinking in, 671 
longitudinal study of, 1993 
lower class, aggression in, 1999 
memories (See Memory) 
mental deficiency in (See Mental retarda- 
ion 
mongolism in (See Mongolism) 
moral judgments of, 6142 
mother (See also Mother) 
relationships, during Nazi occupation, 
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motor development in (See Motor de- 
velopment) 
mutism in (See Mutism) 
national stereotypes in, 6307 
needs & frustration in, 3258 
Negro (See Negro) 
neurosis, measure of, 687 
memory & 6468 
school avoidance, 5345 
newspaper reading in, 6165 
-parent (See Parent) - 
parental influences on, in kibbutz, 6138 
parental loss in, 6958 
play (See Play) 
preschool (See Childhood (preschool)) 
шш reactions to geometric figures, 


pathological fear in, case study, 2360 
perception in, 673, 468 
ambiguous stimuli, 6173 
changes in, 4697 
development of, 3229, 4714 
of parents in Japan, 6157 
of upright in, 3231 
personality, development in, 3259 
evolution in, 1432 


men discrimination in, 


3052 
ortuguese, mental health in, 1432 
mental level of, 1432 
pre-adolescent, interests of, 5324 
preferences of, sex role, 4719 
Okinawan, 3236 
songs, 6369 
stories, 4718 
preplacement evaluation, 6166 
projective technique in, 6441 
Psychosis, brain injury in, 2519(a) 
& саша attitudes, 5224 
& Freud, 1432 
largactil & insulin therapy, 6550 
parent behavior, 3830 
psychophysical performance, 6452 
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Psychotherapy in, 3579 
s DEP factors in study of, 


team approach to, 6565 
treatment of, case study, 5111 
psychotherapy in, analysis, 5445 
analytically oriented, 965 
a review, 3581 
йан uu f Piag 
quantitative inking, test oí let's 
theory, 6143 a 
reading in (See Reading) 
rearing (See — Child-rearing; ^ Mother; 
Parent; Family) 
reasoning in, development of, 1980, 6186 
research, in Soviet Union, 15. 
residential treatment centers, 3587 
retarded (See Mental retardation) 
role-taking, development of, 4711 
R ach as prognostic indicator, 965 
rural (See Rural) 
schizoid reaction in, 2336 
Schizophrenia, 1432 
art in, 6038 
case study, 5024 
interpretation in treatment of, 2352 
parental characteristics &, 3243 
parental conflict &, 2623 
school avoidance in, 5346 
treatment of, 6642 
scrupulosity, 2670 
security in, 683 
selected readings, 3223 
self-acceptance in, 5313 
self-concept in, 3263 
as seen by teacher, 3264, 7020 
separation anxiety, 2309 
sibling (See SR 
size discrimination in, 6158 
social сре & achievement, 1994 
socialization experiences in, 6171 
sociometric ratings, for age groups, 4724 
spasticity їп (See Spasticity) 
speech in (See Speech) 
strangers’ behavior, 6344 
structure of abilities, 4713 
stuttering in (See Stuttering) 
success & failure, effects of, 6175 
suggestibility in, 4696 
superior, screening methods for, 3249 
tactual form discrimination in, 650, 6147 
teaching, arithmetic to, 5316 
of problem children, 3914 
to read music, 6372 
tensions in, 2708 
I £s intelligence, Japanese kindergarten, 
3 


of parent-child interaction, 6156 
picture-story, 4716 d 
verbal vs. performance IQ, of Jewish, 
6190 

thought processes in, 3271 a 

ааа in (See Sucking behavior) 

tic in (See Tic) 

trace & direct stimulation in, 4703 

ulnar nerve conduction in, 4499 b 

understanding, by  Adler's teleo-analytic 

approach, 1292 

of principles in, 4686 

urban (See also Urban) 1 
vs. rural, scientific knowledge & atti- 

tudes in, 1188, 

verbal generalization in, 4705 

verb use in, to Ces time, 1981 

visual loss in, & ERG, 3180 

visual recognition in, 1984 

voluntary action in, development of, 1985 

weight representation in, 4715 

S mother (See Mother) 


Childhood ean (See also) Childhood; 


Tu d ; Nursery m 
typi ment, prognosis, 
e of Conditioning forces, 670 
bilingualism, 678 
blindness in (See Blindness) 


block play in (See Pm 

Berets CER in (See Concept forma- 
tk 

um) mechanisms in coping, 4690 

dependency in, 3257 

education of deaf, 7035 


kindergarten, 6: 

language development, 4673 
operant conditioning in, 6137 
orienting activity in, 4693 
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Childhood 
Choice behavior 


play in (See Play) 

problem solving, 677, 6192 
psychiatric study of coping, 4698 
sexual identification in, 6194 
speech, orienting 22000 3237 


textbook, 3233 
Child-rearing, attitudes, toward handicaps, 
2449(a) 
of Japanese Americans, 6270 
& psychosis, 5224 
& Chinese vs. American personality, 5008 
education for, 1171 
permissiveness in, 2283 
in primitive cultures, 2283 
& social class, 2070, 2079 
& socio-economic class, 2080 
in Summerhill school, 6135 
Child study, cultural influences, Bangkok proj- 
ect, 3322 
cu AE at DAN e 1499 
ildren's Apperception Test, 
identical twins &, 6424 
Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale (See also 
Anxiety Scale/Children's Manifest), 3269 
& achievement, 4722 
& arithmetical reasoning, 6386 
in hospitalization, 3260 
& 10, 638 
Norwegian translation of, 6386 
reliability of, 6386 
research with, 6388 
& school performance, 6388 
score changes with age, 4722 
sex differences, 6386 
Children’s Perceptual Achievement Forms, 5373 
Chimpanzee, brain weight of, 5838 
estrus in, & trace conditioning, 6073 
food size, 553 
novelty & rearing in isolation, 6058 
oddity preference in, 1929 
China, recent psychological research in, 2971 
Chinese-American (See also Cultures) 
vs. American students on Primary Mental 
Abilities, 3420 
attitude toward old age, 4751 
student, in Hawaii, English usage of, 1194 
‘square,’ 4270 


Chi 
EE partitioning, in contingency tables, 


expected frequencies, 4286 
an extension of, for randomness, 1494 
goodness-of-fit, 4286 
& information theory, 4286 
partitioning, 4286 — 
test of order, strengthening, 5477 
theory of, 4286 
Chloral hydrate (See Drugs) 
Chloralose (See also Drugs), & auditory re- 
sponse fields, 5907 
Chloroform (See Drugs) 
Chlorpromazine (See also Drugs) 
central effects of, 1796 
& conditioning, in mice, 1801 
& discrimination, 1815(a), 5941 
dominance, 487 
& fixed-interval reinforcement, 613 
& food-intake, in rat, 496 
& intellectual functions, 1800 
& learning, avoidance, 1813, $936, 5953 


maze, 497 
& psychological tasks, 5947 
& PEOR tasks, 1805 
rats, eff 


subjective effects of, 5931 
& water intake, 495 
Choice behavior (See also Alternation behavior; 
D making; Learning; Probability 
solving), 383 
in game theory, 1743 
information theory &, model of, 3132 
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Personality determinants in, 3133 
ча: аз а factor PEL qp 
subjective probabi 

Сечен, conditioned reflex production of, 


Choline, acetyl (See also 


& behavior, review, 4538 
Choraesthesia 
threshold, & its, 5659 
Chorea, Huntington’s, іа Менса! twins, 1017 


Cinemat hy, & research in mental hos- 
Ditals, 28 ў 
Circle of confusion, 159 
Civilization, illness resulting from, 992 
study of, 2048 
Finance (See also Extrasensory percep- 
io 


n 
medium, verbal material, 5824 
CINE university, journals & handbooks, 2925- 


Class (See also Socioeconomic status) 
boundary, & rank System, 3333 
differences, in intelligence, 2077(a) 
middle, predominant conception of, 6289 

Classification (See also Appraisal, Selection) 
devices, 7199 
of objects or persons, method for, 6385 
tests, Army, improvements in, 7194 
USAF procedures for, 7180 

Sum (See also Education; School; Teach- 

ng, 
justment in (See School) 
p: 


y, 3335 
self-image of, 3335 
Cleft lip children, counseling, 6804 
ЧЕ patate, repair for, speech analysis after, 


& speech, 2533 
speech in, 6779 
velop) closure in, 6795 
Clerical work, validation of predictors of, 4055 
Clicks, neural responses to, 5873 
Client, reporting test results to, 3939 
Client-centered ` therapy — (See — Nondirective 
therapy; Psychotherapy) 
Climacteric, personality correlates of, 2240 
‚ Syndrome, 2240 
Climate (See Air; Classroom; Temperature) 
ч È counseling psychologists, training of, 
Clinical psychology (See also Abnormal psy- 
chology, Psychotherapy) sig 
annual review of, 2925 
сш саш леза of, 2212 
Clinics ing centers, Norway, 2756 
in Czechoslovakia, 5537 if 
experience, effects upon Personality assess- 
„ment, 2238 
VOR рше & E 
inference, cognitive leory, 
k pem (E ке 212 
judgments (See also sis 
values, 881 ЧЫ" 
in medical education, 4303 
in New Zealand, 4320 
occupational therapy & 855 
in orthopedics, 855 
postdoctoral trainin; 
prestige of, 1521(a. 
as psychiatric need, 1528 
psychological reports, 3637 
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psychologist, technician vs. consultant, 
15. 


Аз en ecd testing, 7039 
„ in projective y 
speech correctionist, 2752 
ward administration, 3651 
Clique, friendships outside of, 6358 
homogeneity of interests in, 6358 
matrices & identification of, 6292 
Structure of, & member satisfaction, 2106 
сыа et бз 
mposium on, 
ple түп чс 
losure, р е ate, 
Clustering (Urge E Re ) 
Coaching, improving validity tern irit 
, improving у, 
Coalition, in triads, 2118, 2133 
Cocaine (See Drugs) 
Cochlea (See also Ear) 
action of hair cells in, 1864 
model of, dimension analysis, 6002 
Cochlear nucleus, activity in, & clicks, 1854 
Cochlear potential, effect of ‘insulin on, 4533 
effects of cooling on, 4579, 4584 
effects of procaine on, 4553 
measurement in man, 4591 
Cockpit (See Aircraft) 
Cockpit lay, 4179 
of attitude, 7295 
Coding (See also Displays) 
tactual, 1395 Жл 
speed & accuracy 
of visual display by location, 7300 
Coefficient of Consistence, estimate of quality 
of judge, 3433 
endall’s zeta, 3433 
Girin parental, child autonomy vs., 


1996 
Cognition (See also Logic; Reasoning; Think- 


ing 
analysis of sexual development, 5205 
behavior under stress, review, 842 
change in, & пасри 4789 
clarity, & amnesia, 527 
нА 
cognition inventory, A a 
control, consistency in, 2266 
devel ment of, 4482 Michi 

ition, & social perception, 

in heart rate conditioning, 1687(a) 

influence of language, 2154, 5803 

leveling-sharpening , 4454 

levels of, in concept formation, 4475 

open vs. closed minds, 734 

perceptual isolation &, 484 

yeu oon рорад 2045 
personality, 3 a 

pre- (See Extı tion 


FU Wee ы 636: 

style (See itive style 

task, & EEG, 4522 

Без ae predicting nursing achievement, 


theory, & clinical inference, 2212 
tuning, in communication, 4836 
Cognitive style, 817 
anly dominant, 2258 
& distractability, 2258 
& intra individual variation in intelligence, 


& perceptual-motor dominant, 2258 
Mar госеѕѕ, 4921 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices, 4862 


geograp! 

group, & creative thinking, 3356 

,, & leadership, at 

int , intergroup agreement, 
3360(а) z "m 


Cold, acclimitization to, in man, 4563 
in rats, 508 Ы mAN 
exposure to, & manu: formance, 4399 
& tactual discrimination, 4375. 
tolerance of, 4373 
Cold pressor, responses to, 4570 
Colitis, ulcerative, & maternal attitudes, 2676 
Cae ees also College student; Education; 


achievement in, factors in, 3980 
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administration, 
5302 


admission, 5364 
ective for the 1960's 
student characteristics, 5360 
arts, sychology in, 96 
attendance, authoritarianism, 4; 
effect of high school on, ta 
factors in, 3922, 7040 
& social class, 1176 
courses, careers, 7041 
education, as social phenomenon, 1249 
emotional Be in, 980 
environment, & student attitude, 7056 
faculty (See also Teaching), student rela. 
tions, 1293 
traits preferred in students, 1209 
graduates, wage incentives, 1307 
influence of, on values, 2732 
preparation of new teachers in, 99 
press, effect on students, 3964 
programs, review, 5342 D 
teaching (See also Teaching), pattern of 
factors, 3884 
rating of factors, 2811 
College Entrance Examination Board Test, 
1271, 2783, 2788, 7102 
College Qualification Test, 2767, 2791 
College student (See also Adolescence; College; 
Young adulthood) 
academic achievement in (See Academic 
achievement) 
academic interests, 2734(a), 7008 
academic morale, 2731 
achievement, & high school grades, 1245 
& MMPI, 3955 
& personality, 3935 
& social skill, 7119 
& urbanism 
acquiescence in, 3894 
activities & achievement, 3896 
adjustment in, 983 
admission of, core vs. conventional prepa- 
ration & 1172 ү 
aids in counseling services, 3921 
attitude, toward aged, 7009 
change & psychology, 6992 
toward college control, 2727 
toward college life, 3891 
toward counseling, 1251 
toward mental retardation in, 1216 
toward psychiatry, 3901 
toward testing program, 7103 
Australia, personality traits, 3916 
bibliography, 6983 
Change in values, 2732 
characteristics, 5360 
of drop-out, 3923 _ 
child guidance attitude in, 1228 
IDEE of, n 
college climate, 
& college environment, 5351, 7056 
confidence in spelling, 5310 
confusional states, 1122 
creative scholarship in, 7026 
dating (See Dating) 
determinant of success, 7043 
effects of core curriculum, 3872 
& emotional development, EDU un 
engineering, desired qualities, 0095 
factors іп асғар 
spatial ability, " - 
entrance score & achievement in mathe 
matics, 7087 " n 
evaluating personal traits, 70 2688 
experimental mathematics со 50 
factors, affecting achievement, 
in attendance, 7040 
in maladjustment, 3893 
fallacy of certainty in, 3353 
foreign study, Israel, 5304 979 
free association responses, 6 
in French collectivities, 979 
gifted (See Giftedness) 
group counseling, 7067(a) 
India, interests, 3887 9 
instruction by television, 271 
instructor rating by, 2811 gg 
instructor-student values, 1221 
interest patterns, engineers: та 
jobs of women graduates, 1 
living arrangements, 7046 ) 
in medicine (See Medicine) 979 
mental health in collectivities , 
mental hygiene Puer Eon 
modifying attitudes, 1 ^ 
кел codes of American & Korean 
конек; es 53) 
Negro (See Negri 
ARIER choice, 5348 


noninstructiona] Services, 


occupational interests, India, 7010 
organizations & 2677 
orientation program, 1259 
performance, review, 5341 
persisting, misconceptions, 3892 
personality & achievement, 2779 
personality & study habits, 3890 
UN achievement, 3983, 3987, 5366, 
1 
predicting achievement, in chemistry, 7126 
interests, 3953 
projective tests, 397 
E success, 1271, ^88, 5358, 7100, 


в 1936 апа 1955, 209 
professors’ relations with, 
pseudo-sophistication & pene 7058 
psychopathic personality 7044 

reactions to counseling, 1255 

reading & personality change, 3909 
reading improvement, 1187 

reading instruction for, status of, 1204 
reality testing in, 2784 


Tues пара of Ee I 
self-insight from psychology, 
sociability & achievement, 3977 
Social change &, 2728 

study habits of. probationers, 1207 
study load & achievement, 1189 
success & level of aspiration, 2783 
time spent in study, 2731 

traits preferred by "асай, 1209 
trends in grades, 

value of summer EDI courses, 1197 
world-mindedness, 700 


Collisions, perception of, 167(a) 
Color (See also Color blindness; Color percep- 


tion; Hue; Light; Visual perception) 
appearance specification, with adaptation 
to light, 4353 
biochemistry of, 176 
code, recognition by normal and defec- 
tives, 2851 
remote manipulator parts, 1394 
training CP & labels, 7296 
complementary, & tranquilizer, 5956 
contrast, & legibility, 7296 
defect, & color scaling, 179(a) 
deficiency, & compensatory learning, 177 
differences in, calculation of, 188 
discrimination, changes in, in children, 


in monkeys, 589 
surface, 7296 
emotions &, 5737 
equal-discriminability scale of, 1593 
filtration of visual displays, means of 
sharing, 7291 
flicker rate &, 5629 
-form attitudes & аас 2487 
induction effects &, 4356 
influence of, on mosaic test, 3469 
of sweetness, 206 
pu unilateral color blindness &, 


measurement of, 176 
memory, age &, 662 
of familiar objects, 3017 
mixing, binocular, & Li Land effect, 1595 
computer program for, 3018 
constant hue, 173 
new system for, 1597 
mixture, 10° fluctuations, 3031 
Munsell, scaling of, 3020, 3021 
name, & two-quanta theory, 181 
naming, color blindness B 178 
рака &, 1729 
Physiology of, 1 
picture meaning &, 1739 
Preference (See also Esthetics) 
affect &, in paranoid schizophrenics, 1129 
age & sex differences, 2855 
personality & MMPI, 
Projection, of land, 3023 
explanation of, 3022 
Psychology of, 176 
Psychophysics’ of, 176 
& recat of Шш 5798 
reprodi ара ens chips, 3025 
review of, 
pU ен ty, 4915 
аз Де determinate, 4911 
scale, & SE defect, 170(а) 
shock, in psychiatric patients, 2249 
spectral energy distribution &, 187 
Stereoscopy, explanation е 3029 
test for red-green 
theory, 80, 175 
types of, in color npa 174 
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Color blindness (See also Color; Color per- 
ception) 
chromatic adaptation &, 3016 
color naming &, 178 
cules opin luminosity losses in, 1602 
screening for, H-R-R test & 186 
total, congenital, 4355 
unilateral, visual functions in, 5625 
Color perception (See also Color;' Color blind- 
ness; Spectral sensitivity; Visual perception) 
blur &, 184 
color recall &, 3017 
& color rendering by light sources, 3024 
constancy in, 182 
in invertebrates, 1873 
model of, congenital tritanopia in, 3027 
naming of, 1729 
& pigment mixture, 3019 
projector for demonstrations of, 185 
semantic differential &, 173 
standardization of light sources for, 3024 
theory of, 174, 183, 1592 
Color vision, 5506, 5514 
for black figures, 4357 
complentary of green in, 5627 
leficiency in brain lesion, 2528 
in deuteranopes, 3028 
development, 637 
effect of surround upon, 5626 
mechanism of, in monkey, 4580 
peripheral field size &, 5622 
physiology of, 1606 
receptors for, in honey bee, 4582 
threholds of, retinal position &, 5639 
Color-word test, adolescence, 6201 
& degree of emotional disturbance, 815 
& female delinquents, 814 
& hysterics, ae 
& pM t malt $14 
psychopathic a ity, 
& psychopaths, ср 
Coloured Progressive Matrices, & aging, 3299 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale (See Mental 
Maturity Scale, Columbia) 
Combat, aptitude level, Army, 7. 
reaking point of U. S. soldier in, 1342 
ere ed prediction of, biographical 
la 
Comfort, UA seats, 4138 
seat, 4219 
Comic books, effects on school work, 689 
Commitment, concept of, 741 
& consistent behavior, 741 
in problem solvin; 348 
Committee, loss of individualism in, 3358 
Common Target Game, 745 
Communication (See also Expression; Informa- 
tion; Langu: Messagi Semantics; 
Speech; Stridulation; Verbal behavior), 6361 
in animals, bool AGAM 
attitude changes 
auditory asytems, зоп, МАУ &, 271 
in Ros 268 
in bees, 6124 
in business, 4131 
characteristics of, 3377 
& cognitive similarity, 2166 
& cognitive structure, 6361 
cognitive tuning in, 4836 
& сорвана 
‘ing as, 
С) 5656 
determinants of, 753 
discrepancy and credibility, 2150(a) 
of distress, 6678 
effectiveness & апыз: 2274 
effectiveness of, 2 
interpersonal 86 айу &, 6368 
effects of sources and reporters upon, 2156 
equipment, improving, 7284 
ү in, 1349, 22505. 
ощ тык, 
$u " other Seren 4605 
by Ha alphabet, 6364 
y hand signals, i E 
ees origin of, 
sensory & ens MEE to, 5403 
improvements in, 4134 
in industrial management, 2836(a) 
influence on NU opinion, 754 
in insects, 
Bs of, in jotherapy, 879 
lp peste 2146 
6362 
ievel ee кош 3842 
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book, 
oleae feedback in, 6367 
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College student 
Computer 


message reception & uncertainty, 4160 
Negro vs. white, 2049 
nonverbal, & age, 6366 
deaf vs. nondeaf, 6366 
& intelligence, 6366 
in monkey, 4664 
white vs. Negro, 6366 
in organizations, 2155 
overseas businessman, 4119 
patterns, in family, 2446 
political, & CER warfare, 2153 
power vs. self realization, 212i 
problems in organizational, 4120 
psychotherapy response &, 887 
HER group vs. community needs in, 


skill in, interpersonal, 4113 

skin stimulation as, 215 

in small groups, & friendship, 6341 
social influence & group solidarity, 2161 
sociology of, book, 8 

Structure, & group performance, 2125 
A subunits & group effectiveness, 


E 
of suicidal intent, 3854 
theory (See also Information, theory) 
Statistics in, 386 
therapy, & group therapy, 3613 
& trust, 6363 
in two-person game, 6363 
urge toward, adolescence, 3262 
verbal, among strangers, 2157 
SESS language in scizophrenia, 
written, thought processes in, 3271 


Communicativeness, marketing significance of, 


Communicators, selection of, 2823(a) 
Communist strategy & tactics, 6259 
Community (See also Culture; Groups) 


attitudes, & mental illness, 2477 

toward mental retardation, 3766 
factors & academic achievement, 3988 
influences on tribal girls in India, 3281 
mental health & 986 

агае of successful program, 


oe for delinquency prevention, 
FREE service in, & mental hospital, 


rehabilitation of schizophrenics, 3652 
size & occupational hopes, 7019 
small, psychiatric services in, 950 
systems, factor ДОН of, 4816 
teacher’s knowledge of, 5 


Company, employee attitude toward, 4088 
Comparative сыны ШУ 2592 
Comparative psychology, concept of, 1865 


inhibitory phenomena in, 54 
of probabili! 1, duni 1922 (2) 
textbook of, 


Compass, prd C all's response, 1880 
Compatibility, control-display, TI 


stimulus-response, 5746 


Compazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 2-chloro- 


10-[3-(methyl-1-piper—azinyl) propyll) 


Compensation, of managers and owners, 


for physiological weakness, 177 


Compensatory tracking, 1401 


ith oscillatory transients, 7309 


Competence, effects on group & personal at- 


tractiveness, 6353 


Competition (See also Conflict; Cooperation; 


Motivation) 
in cooperative situations, 6893 
& dominance, in monkeys, 4617 
effects on motor ON 3775 
in international politics, 6293 
& level of Аааа 1132(а) 
in politics, 6; 


E PATRI Sox correlates of, 


RA. 
scale for, 2064 


comple VES vens Urs 3145 
.ompliance, interrogation, 
Composition (See also Art; Creativity; Draw- 


Expression; Handwriting; Мизїс) 
intial, & academic achievement, 1285 
style of, factor analysis of, 288 


Comprehension, of printing, 1391 
Compulsion, gasoline sniffing, case, 3859 


neurotic, pre-cognitive organization &, 
3471 


Computer (See also Data processing; Program- 


ming) 
analysis of neural firing patterns, 421 
in biomedical science, 4490 
diagnostician as a, 4951 
& facts уз. theories, 5468 


Computer 
Conditioning /operant 


impact of, on psychological research, $532 

intelligence in, 7279 

for item analysis, 3947 

interrelation with operator, 4158 

ден data processing and diagnosis, 
6; 


program, integral rth root of a number 

on, 
& language laws, 7274 
«Ош factors for a hypothesis, 

14 

stimulation, of neural networks, 1756 

& teaching machines, 7005 

in test scoring, error control, 58 

text, search, 2931 

use in personnel classification, 1327 


Conditioned hypoglycemia, 478 

Conditioned inhibition, & alcohol, in dogs, 4544 
Conditioned motor reactions, & orienting re- 
action, in children, 4683 
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conditions, 


опей reflex (See also Conditioning/ 


& audiogenic seizures, 6130 


psychopharmacologic influences upon, 4 
reinforcement in (See Reinforcement) ot P 
rests vs. reinforcers, 1668 
reana children, EE 
of -referent interview statements, 
of social introversion items of MMP. p 
successive, reinforcement percentage & 616 
in $ гагар of chronic schizophrenia, 
7 


verbal analysis, 4445 
awareness im, 4443 
emotional atmosphere & attern ol 

reinforcement, 5769 — ы 
methodology of, 4445 


of verbal alternatives, awareness & 4444 _ 


& blood temperature, 5835 verbal behavior, awareness &, 5788 Д 
use of, 5533 e cerebral activity, in pigeons, 4519 awareness & 5788 
in Latin square designs, 5472 ов cece bral matty, pigeon in psychotics &, 6619 
Concept (See also Abstraction; Concept forma- & effect of ‚ in rabbits, 4558 a review of, 3112 
tion; Generalization; Thinking; Word) effect of rest on, 567 vocal, & reinforcement, 343 
ability, in schizophrenics, 2624 | effects of sound on, 573 Conditioning/interoceptive (See also Condi. 
attainment, concrete materials, 7000(а) formation of, 4313 | tloning/classical; Learning; the several 
children, ning and ending," 647 | & gastritis, 5836 | bodily organs and/or chemical reactants) 


review of, 3238 | after hypothermis, 4561 vs, classical, 6069 


development, number, 1991, 4710 | light sensitivity during, 4630 „ш A bn 
M In d HIR Ru MUN Ш 
чү e oncept formation) | motor, review, 4602 hes dito generalization, in. the. pigeon, 


identification, mathematical theory of, 
4471 


learning, reinforcement in, children, 4706 

number, development of, in children, 6193 
test of Piaget's views, 6143 

nes of, in mental retardation, 


^ Conditioned ‘See also Conditioning: demonstration, 2723 
of persons, basis of, 2993 0 ? т | H vay size $n) 621 
religious, in childhood, 6151 Mi cli удса акжа operant) | drive level & runway size іп, 


of self, in children, 7020 

semantic differential, & art, 5817 
thinking, in schiz ic children, 6926 
verbal mediation of, in children, 1983 


Concept formation, (See also Abstraction; | Conditioning (See also _ Conditioned reflex; | ап-Е! 0) 
Brainstorming; Categorical behavior; Gen- Conditioned response; Conditioning/classical ; hoarding in, spontaneous, 53 
eralization; Learning; Thinking: Word), Conditioning/operant), 6072, 6484 in horse, 619 
657, 5505 age effects on, 6070 human, 3084 х ; 1694 

age &, 2017 & alcohol aversion, 6868 of complex verbal sequences, 


ressive Rorschach contents, 4943 


animism, 666 (09 | in, 1705 f 
& anxiely level, 3769 nc oU шан Coe | of hostile verbs, 1705 
apparatus for, in children, 4707 interoceptive; Learning, Pavlovianism) patronita in i410 


in cats, 634 

of causality, 656 

complexity & 4416 

concordance of йен &, 4472 

development of, 4475 

differentiation of Judgment &, 4472 
n, 6182 


in French children, & audiogenic seizures, 576 Mowrer's theory of, 3093 
incorrect. nses &, 385 | ii у; f muscle, 4428 ^ 
intelligence &, 1736 |. . apditery, in dogs, 6076 nervous mobility &, 6078 


intermittent reinforcement &, 4416 
irrelevant information &, 4416 


irrelevant stimuli in, reinforcement of, í f opto-kinetic nystagmus reflex, 322 
кага model of, 379 bromine & 43 ^ nis 5880 the orienting response in, 328, 3001, 4487 
learning model oí 4 tial reinforcement, in, 

levels of cognitive functioning &, 4475 Hee Of photochemical reflexes, 3101 


& mathematics teaching, 2693 

measured by Kahn Intelligence Tests, 6383 
mediated generalization & 1733 

mediating responses, 359, 377 

memory in, 376 


misinformation &, 379 EEG emir E salivation, & age, in dogs, 4631 
in monkeys, 6127 arousal, 5854. schizophrenia &, 1133 . 1 
of number (See Concept, number) ез, 5878, $890 sodium chloride preloading, 47 
orality &, 4943 in cats, 1782 spatial factors in, 6075 
reinforcement schedule &, 1735 in entorhinal’ cortex, 1781 stimulus intensity in, 4431 ug 4649 
Rorschach fat Responses & 4943 {cequency dn, S885: д зге Са Anxiety Soale, AB 
\огзсһа‹ тезропзез &, 4 ч Manifest Апхі , 
orality & ive Rorschach con- 566 apes 607. 
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У 1 " electroconvulsive shock &, 446 t 02 

in sound discrimination, 655 | f epileptic di ^ UCS & CS intensity in, 31 29 
structural stimulus qualities &, 4472 of epileptic Gein 6770 — х 1С$ intensity, & performance, 3 it 
of time (See Time perception) ТАУ number of shock reinforcements, | De r & higher nervous activity, 


time intervals, 639 

types of solutions in, 5814 

verbal factors in, 1989 
Concept-Formation Test (Hanfmann-Kasanin), 


& strophanthidine, 4541 
switch-over, in dogs, 4627 | 

in rats, 4637 | 
trace, in dogs, 577 | 
tuning, formation of, їп man, 320 


in hysterics, $275 

in infant monkeys, $75 

in mental defectives, 1032, 2556 
in opossum, 572 


anxiety & introversion-extroversion, 2295(a) 


abreaction &, 927 
air pressure & 4625 
apparatus for, in mice, 1923 
for planaria, 4634 
for small aquatic animals, 4629 
association &, 5784 


of MEAS responses, preparatory set in, 


color constancy &, 182 | 
contiguity principle in, 1926 | 

1 severance of, analyzers, 425, 430 | 
& cortisone in dogs, 5954 | 


electrical stimulation of the skin in, 4434 | 


avoidance, to light, 3212 
onset of extinction in, 5726 
defensive, & alimentary conditioning, in 
dogs, 4635 
experimental neurosis, 6132 


changes during, $890 

е & avoidance, in. humans, 4428 

ed reinforcement & 610. 

lish words translations in, $63 
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anslations in, 564 


experimenter & subject characteristics 


reinforcement & set in, 3109 
in hypothalamic cats, 4502 
interoceptive conditioning vs., 6069 
in Japan, 4894 
in man, review of, 4429 _ 
in ey. retarded, 1045 
ео 


of observing behavior, 294 
old age, 6224 


hysiological mechanism of, 4487 
preschool child, 670, 412, 6137 
protein sensitization &, 489 
radiation effects on, 506 
of respiratory reflexes, 4425 


Tadiation effects on, 506 


of visual sensitivity, 333 
extinction in, RE Eyelid con ditioning), 


eye blink (See 
Rorschach responses & ability to solve, 4943 in Paramecium, 569 326, 4894 
Concept Mastery Test (Terman), 1299 performance, & anxiety, 330 with air jets, eed 
Conceptualization (See Concept formation) physiol functions in, & mental re- anxiety &, dm 
Concordance, average tau, measure of, 1471 , tardation, 5183 | & hearing, - timuli &, 4431 
coefficient of, 4270 in у, 6621 intensity of seinforcement &% 323 
of judges rankings, 2098 in puppies, 6071 intermittent UCS trials, 3099 
Nine Dr icai in rats, sensitive to а ic, 4632 interpolated, UCS, 11215 
Conditionability, in drug addiction, 5207 Tie activity 1784 motivation in, 5767 158 
Conditional discrimination, rat, 6088 in schizophrenics. $229 Я spontaneous recovery 207 
Conditional nausea, in alcoholism, 5200 & sigmoid gyrus, 5862 temporal conditioning, 689 
Conditioned avoidance (See also Avoidance & speech anxiety, 1690(a) voluntary responding &, e ions Š 
conditioning; Avoidance learning) speed of, & metabolism, in mice, 4537 finger-withdrawal response, 
SD, 3166 stomach, & salt appetite, 4615 5761 : tems in, 4447 
& tranquilizing drugs, 5936 3 psychopathological influences upon, 3084 first & second signal syst 
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galvanic skin response (See also Electro- 
dermal response), 328, 332, 5762, 5766 
audiology &, 3! 
& awareness 
& judged anxiety, 5036 
heart rate (See also Cordiovascular condi- 
tioning) E 
heart rate & cognitive factors, 1687(a) 
heredity &, 519 
historical notes, 28 
human salivary, apparatus, 4681 
of hyperglycemia, 5851 
individual differences in, endocrine &, 469 
fish, 6077 
RTL in, & the orienting response, 
3 


& instructions, 333 
system formation & generalizations in, 324 
theory, of hypnosis, 917 
& types of human nervous systems, 4481 
verbal, experimenter in, 1714(a) 
hostility in, 2281(a) 
& personality, 1686(a) 
of psychopaths, 3098 
Conduct (See Behavior) 
Conductance, & manifest anxiety, 4995 
Conduction, nerve, age factors in, 4499 
Cone (See also Eye) 
off-effect of, 6001 
photostimulation of single, 4594 
& rod function, in dark adaptation, 3043 
-rod interaction, in frog retina, 1849 
Confabulation in Korsakoff’s syndrome, 3836 
Confession, & guilt reduction, 4648 
Confidence, autonomy &, 1996 
electrodermal responses &, 3551 
Confidence limits, tables of, for binomial dis- 
tribution, 1485 
Configural analysis, predicting a qualitative 
criterion, 5492 
Confinement, bibliography, 1406 
erformance & habitability, 4205 
Confirming reaction, validity of concept of, 


5863 
Conflict (See also Avoidance learning; Com- 
petition; Emotion, Frustration; Motivation; 
tress; Tension) 
age &, in animals, 5857 
apparatus for study of, 562 
arousal, & curiosity, book, 78 
& defense mechanisms, 6494 
feeding behavior of stickleback, 4622 
ntity, in adolescent girls, 3275 
ological, coexistence despite, 6255 
industrial (бее, Union-management rela- 
ions 
infantile, psychoanalytical interpretations 
&, 6595 р 


erference in perception, 2987 
ernational, policy problems of, 6257 
in prison goals, 6900 
quantification of, 1675 
role, & reference groups, 3366(a) 
in l-perception & perception of parents, 
S-R concepts &, 81 
Strategy of, 387 
suicide &, 2649 
of values & psychosis, 2613 
visual & auditory inputs as, 1561 h: 
Conformity (See also Acculturation; Authori- 
tarianism: Authority; Brainwashing; Crime 
& Criminals; Culture; Delinquency/juve- 
nile; Dependency-independency; Discipline; 
Group; Group influence; Power/social) 
& academic achievement, 2261 
& achievement, 7113 
& acquiescence, 2093 
anxiety, & isolation, 4829 
to coercive powers, 2110 
correlates of, 4813 
critique of studies of, 2116 
deviation, symposium on, 3508 
& dissonance, 6338 
effects of reward & punishment on, 2140 
& friendship, 6336 
& F-scale, 648 
group judgments, in children, 6149 
to group pressure & anxiety, 2274 
& hostility, 2315(a) е 
lack of (See also Crime & criminals; 
Sociopathy) 
criminality &, 1112 , 
of „оез to group members’ evaluation, 


& leadership, in_groups, 744(a) 

measured by M.LP. (My Personal Ideas) 
test, 3391 

& matching behavior, 4809 

methods of inducing, 6343 

organization structure &, 1348 
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& preferences, 4236 
pressures on preferences, 4820 
to primary group opinions, 2104 
in productive achievement, 7024 
& reward for accurate response, 6338 
r, F Scale, 2093 
_ of measures of, 6480 
schizophrenic reactions to, 2642(a) 
& social desirability, 6316 
& social influences, 4832 
& socioeconomic status, 724 
& status, 2116, 2138 
tendencies, in psychotics, 5264 
value, & information, 2094 
in work groups, 2105 
Confrontation, used in psychotherapy, 5085 
Confusion, as cause of untestability, 2643 
Confusional state in students, 1122 
Сеш malformations, & emotional stress, 
Congo, 1287 
Congress, hearings on social problems, 3312 
Connotation (See Meaning) 
Consanguinity, social expectation &, in judg- 
ments, 4753 
Consciousness (See also Attention; Awareness; 
Sleeping; Unconscious) 
& cerebral cortex, 4491 
emergence of, 5458 
& extrasensory perception, 388 
& logical positivism, 1445 
& memory, with brain disease, 5149 
model dealing with degrees of, 3120 
recovery after ECS, 871 
remarks on a theory of, 5446 
& reticular formation, 4492 
& skin resistance, 1752 
Consistency, commitment & 741 — . 
in DU of different group sessions, 6337 
Consonant, frequency studies of, 3066 
sounds, psychological implications of, 6571 
& € intelligibility, 5170 
Constancy (See also specific constancies) 
form, and reward, 1678(a) 
size, & brain lesion, 5162. . 
Constant error method of studying social per- 
ception, 2272 
Construct, intervening, 25 
in personality description, 2162(a) 
Consultant, contributions of, 136 
Consultation, problems in setting up, 1347, 
1350, 1360 
Commune behavior, adoption of new products, 
423 
characteristics of, 2859 
food baying attitudes, 4244 
influence of prices on, 1426 
instant bi mix evaluations, 4243 
necessity for analysis of, 424 
personality characteristics, 2858 
RENDUM of, 7348 
USSR-United States comparison, 7348 
Consumer preference, 4270 
& conformity, 4236 
{оой choices, factors in, 7345 
methodological study of, 4242 
Statistical model, 4234 
taste testing, 4231 
of TV viewers vs. consumption & person- 
ality patterns, 7344 
Consumer survey, 4275 
Contact comfort, in infant monkey, 6051 
Contagious illness, psychological, 2661 
Content, in Rorschach response, 1142 
Content analysis, 4237 
of group therapy, 899 
Context, effects, absolute judgments of length, 
5562 
effects, in job evaluation, 7169 
& evaluative judgment, 3386(a) 
& meaning of adverbs, 1638(a) 
sequential, & prediction, 1679(a) 
Contiguity, & ‘conditioning in goats, 1926 
in discrimination learning, 589 
Contingency, complex data analysis, 65 
tables, chi-square, calculation of informa- 
tion theory, 4280 
Continuous Performance Test, drugs & 499 
Contour (See also Visual perception) 
monocular perception, with contralateral 
eye pre-stimulated, 153 
Contradiction, neuropsychiatric Ss’ response to, 


6455 
Contrast effects, in judgment, 1738(а) 
Contrast phenomena, of eye & skin, 4598 
Contrast threshold, & image blurring, 1607 
Control (See also Display; Hand; Monitoring; 
Vigilance 
"ection of movement, knobs, 5410 
feet & maximum hand pull, 1397 


forces, 1401 
795 


Conditioning/operant 
Cortex 


force, without traction, 7308 
in pressure suit, 1373 
human sensory & motor contribution to, 


03 
large уз. small stick, 1393 
location & direction of, 5412 
location, & hand strength, 1396 
management, 4126 
motion, “natural” stereotypes of, 1399 
number of settings, 5410 
operation while weightless, 7317 
position vs. velocity, 1393 
و‎ oscillatory, tracking with, 
social (See Power/social) 
spacing of push button, 4185 
speed, for sewing machines, 4189 
stick, 1400 
for Rens use, 4144 
use of knobs as, 5410 
velocity changes, 5411 
Control-display, compatibility, 4171 
consistency of motion in, 1399 
relationships vs. reaction time, 4141 
requirements, manned space flight, 7283 
setting, effect of knowledge of results, 7215 
submarine, contact analog, 4176 
target width & crosshair width, 4169 
Controllers, air traffic, 4208 
Convergence (See also Visual расови) 
of eyes, with cortical stimulation, 444 
phoria &, 137 
Conversation, reproduced, accuracy of, 2160 
speech rate &, 290 
Convulsion, electroshock (See Electroshock/ 
20) (See Epilepsy) 
epileptic (See Ере 
Conyulsive behavior, with thermal stimulation, 


6131 
coe Hostility Scale, & under achievement, 
сое m (See also Competition; Sociality), 


competition, & trust, 6334 
in two-person game, 6334 
effects of reinforcement on, 4823 
experimental study of, 4823 
in international politics, 6293 
& level of communication, 6363 
arameters of, 4823 
trust, 6363 
in twins, 698 
in two-person game, 6363 
сота knowledge & attitudes concerning, 
Cooperative College Ability, Test d School 
& College Ability Test/Cooperative) 


Cooperative researc! рјн 1959, 1510 

Cooperative School dt College Ability Test 
(See School & College Ability Test/Co- 
operative) 

Coordination (See also Motor performance; 
Tapping) 


air е blast effects оп, 512 
head & leg in chickens, 6017 
patterns in, body movements &, 5720 
test, two-hand, reliability of, 3072 
visual, mechanisms, 643 
visual-motor, development, 645 
Coping behavior, pre-school, defense mecha- 
nisms &, 469 
pre-school child, psychiatric study, 4698 
Copulation, аде & intromissions during rat 
(See also Mating behavior; Sex), 6055 
Core curriculum, evaluation, 1193, 3872 
Cornea (See also ye) ^ 
curvature, heredity vs. environment in, 522 
Corporate image, & personnel administration, 
726 


261 

Corpus callosum, & interocular transfer (See 
Abn Split brain; Transfer), 435 

Correctional administration, psychiatry in, 3827 

Correctional institutions, for juvenile offenders, 


28 
Corrective therapy, in brain-lesion case, 6757 
Correlation, analysis, origins in German рзу- 
chology, 1441 
& causation in anthropology, 6261 
d by percentage-quotient-method, 


146: 
matrices, IBM computation of, 2908 
multiple, computation of variance ac- 
counted for by, 51 R 
multiple & predictor selection, 5470 
multivariate, determinants in, 7 
point biserial, reliability of, 2906 
of samples, 2911 
Cortex, adrenal (See Adrenal), 
activity, spontaneous, audiology &, 3055 
cerebral (See Cerebral cortex) 


Сот{ех Г ІЛ 
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ditioning brain wavés of, 5880 YMCA counselors, 6671 fraud (See Fraud) : 
EEG Írom, 5899 [xke de for, 1246, 3928, 3937, insane, psychologist role ín care of, 18] 
evoked potentials in, & mental tasks, 5879 3940, 7054 law, psychoanalysis &, 1106(b) 
excitability, & noxious stimulation, 1787 use of, normative data, 2762 life history of, 3822 
functioning in depression, 1150 projective es in, 3472 in mental retardation, 6885 


inhibition, & extraversion-intraversion 
& LEG & reactive inhibition, 
E of thalamus by, & somesthesis, 
lesion, & avoidance learning, 440 
cholinesterase activity, 1753 
process in external inhibition, 4520 
Stimulation, & attention, in cat, 5889 
& conditioned reflexes, 4484 
& convergence of 444 
& visual generalization, 4512 
temporal, & visual learning, 1760(a) 
Corticotropin, stress & drug effects on secretion 
of (See also Pituitary), 473 
ERU theory, cardiovascular pathology 


f vus tric patients, 2431 
slow learning, High school, 4019 


"higher nervous activity, in pathology, 1167 
Contone Vd & conditioning (See also 


, 
Counseling (See also Interviewing) 
the aging, 3663 
blind counselors in rehabilitation, 6676 
in blindness, 3932 
client attitudes toward, 1255 
client resistance in, 3670 
college, use of K scale of MMPI in, 3435 
control of duration of, contacts in, 3673 
& counselor’s religious values, 3671 
diagnosis & evaluation, 3662 


doctoral theses in, 1957-58, 2941 
dogma in, 3658 


caseworker services in, for alcoholics, 2415 
jurisdiction, of juvenile UAR 1098 
Psychologist’s testimony in, 1526 
Courtship (See also Dating; Marriage; Mating 
behavior; Sex behavior) 
Bernt 6018 
п hymenoptera, 
in Û. S, 719 
in woodpeckers, 1885 
Covariance, anal; large-sample with fallible 
control, 1482 


се) 
principles, 2757 
effectiveness, 7064 
effects on self-estimate, 2767 
electronic training aid, 3886 
ethical vs. t ical problems, 5518 
former prisoners, 5222 
function, definition of, 7057 
need for, 7057 
gifted child, 3930 
graduate students, 3934 
group, of runaway boys, 2606(a) 
group procedures, 7067(a) 
group vs. individual, 2764 
Fo, with adolescents, 2435 
guidance, first 50 National defense 
training institutes, 1509 
guidebook for personnel, providing, 4017 
undergoing, 4018 
high school, Indian handbook, 7055 
humility as a goal, 3925 
improving College services, 3921 
marital (See Marriage) 
introduction o 


Cranioplasty, in prehistoric times, 5849 

Creatine, & dark adaptation, 1802 

Creativity (See also Art; Artist; Composition; 
Drawing; Giftedness; Music; Originality: 
Thinking) 


in art, 2172 

psychoanalytic view of, 3544 
conscious & unconscious processes in, 3091 
culture &, 6286 
кыра of, by scientists processes in, 


in drawing, 2168 

effects of, brainstorming set, 2701 
зе, 2700 “A 
early experience upon, 6370 

& emotional instability, 6439 

engineering, test for, 4032 

Gestalt theory of, 369 

Брава student, 2740 

inhibition in childhood, 3243 

& intelligence, 3467 


& National Defense Education Act, 3992 invention, theory of, 5802 
Negro student, 2769, 5353 literature on, 3417 cn 
book, 


& movement’ responses, 3467 
& occupational goals, 2015 
in old age, 3234, 3282 

critique, 6238 
personality correlates of, 762(a) 
in personnel, identificat of, 7205 
& projective tests, 6439 


pastoral (See also Pastoral counseli ) 
philosophy of & methods, 6670(a) 


rograms in, 6670(a) 
redicting college entroc 53 process in the arts, 2177 
БО УТЫН fore 3938 06 Psychoanalytic analysis of, 3546 


Stages of, 1723 
scholarship, stimulation in college, 7026 
in psychology, ions for developing 
talent ше ыды з 
J n 
teaching for, 3929 — ' 
thinking, 33 
& group cohesiveness, 3356 
of thought, 4461 
validity of ratings of, 3403 
in women, 6370 
Credit tisk, evaluation of, 4062 
Cremation, oral aggression & in Jewish re- 
ligion, 6513 
reasons for Jews nonbelief in, 6513 
Cretinism (See also Mental Tetardation), 1050 
Crime аин Кее Ged лш; 
Court; шепи 5 ; Prison; 
Recidivism) Tus ord нра 
ани 
sentiment 1 
classification of, 1108" 
father & self-concepts in, 2600(a) 
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principles & presumptions, 3658 

principles of, 2771 

projective, 963 

psychiatry vs., 2433 

readability of occupational materials, 3944 
AE & psychological theory, 


rehabilitative (See Rehabilitation) 
relationships, graphic description, 2437 
& religion, 3666 * 
religious factors in, 3660 
role of, consultant, 5525 

school nurse, 1252 

values in, 2442 
school, need for Profession of, 3876 
Scientific aspects, 3917 
“sophisticated” student, 7058 
student attitude toward, 1251 
E 5. program, 7068 УЕ 
syst or scoring process, 
textbook, 966, 3576, 3924 
theoretical orientation & counselor re- 

sponses, 2444 


murder (See Murder) 

Personality factors in, 1108, 5214 
Prevention, & differential association 3819 
factors in, 5220 i 

psychology of, 2590 
role playing in, 2601 
sex offenders (See Sex delinquency; Sexual 
deviation) 
& sociability, 2602 
& social class, 6888 
stealing (See Stealing) 
therapy for, 2598 
theories of, 1097 
Criminology, bibliography on Vineland publica- 
tions on, 5176 
pacparetive, 2592 
textbook, 1108 
Criterion, definition, importance of, 4078 
рет орага of, for executive success, 1361 
reliability & prediction, 7073 ; 
training performance, 1325 э 
Critical Behavior Record Form, & the study 
of psychopathology, 4953 аг 
Critical flicker fusion (See also Flicker; 
Flicker fusion), dark adaptation & anxiety, 
4361 


increment threshold measure of, 5631 
new apparatus for, 56. 
& psychiatric treatment, 6454 
Dibite cele fraction &, 5630 
stress &, 5640 
visual threshold & 5623 _ 
Critical incident, hospital medication errors, 
2846 


a study of psychopathology, 4953 
Critical period, & ‘conditioning, 6072 
for imprinting in chicks, 6066 
Cross cultural differences (See also Cultures) 
in adolescence, 3270 
vs. personality differences, 3318 
& political behavior, 2058 og 
& social-psychological theory, 
word пча) of Japanese & American 
Ss, 6491 
Cube Construction, 
children, 3397 
Cue, auditory, aid to visual search, 4172 
irrelevant, & generalization, 1987 
monocular, for sents porcento 3011 
oststimulus, & recall, 1 
Utilization, in incidental & intentional 
learning, 4420 til 
Cult (See also Group; Religion) 
possession in Brazilian, 4766 
Culture (See also Acculturation; Commi 
Conformity; Cultures; Group; Group 
ence; Rural; Urban) 
М а 
ession &, 
anti-social behavior & 718 
applied anthropology, 711 
art styles, 6265 sim 
attitude toward old age, 4751, AT58 
Bedouin, drawings & decorations, К one 
Belgium, summary of educational 
chological measurement in, 554 
Bengalese, mating m 
xiety over, 6281 
Чап, атту о jn Africa, 6264 
in Ghana children, 6274 
in Papua, 6275 
Russian, 6287 
& social structure, 6275 
theories of аваа, 6281 
hild development, B ii 
China, тесен psychological research im 
2971 
ollege environment, 5351 2064 
Competitiveness, & social acceptance, 
concept of, 
delinquency &, 100, 1099 
depth perception, 4347 46 
economic ро 55 
usage, ni 
factor structure of abilities, 3420 
-free test, of ability, 7076 
VO of, ДА), 
difficulties in, 
in talent search, 2772 Italian 
frustration of Northern & Southern 
bo 2081 


ups, 
wings, 4758 — .. 17 
fuman ferre adolescente, Australia, fj 
identifications of teacher train 


reliability with Indian 


Indian-white differences, achievement, 2793 
influence on evolution, 713 
& intelligence, 3420 
intelligence test not influenced by, 6402 
Jewish, character, 3325 

education, 5303 

influence on verbal & performance 

10, developmental effect, 2059 
Katanga women, 3324 
language in West Africa, 5803 
level, questionnaire measure of, 2066 
man’s basic nature, 3330 
mass, 6286 
mental disorder, 5131, 6717, 6721, 6912, 
6931, 6964 

moral codes of Korean college students, 


3897 
mythology &, 6278 
neurosis &, 1158 
norm (See Norm) 
occupation perception &, 1220 
orientation, common objects measure of, 


6288 
of Pakistan children, 6288 
pattern, of American Jews, 2051 
of Mexican Indians, 4762 
performance on Drawing Rotation Test, 
Africa, 6283 
personality, 721, 839 
in British West Indies, 4755 
Chinese vs. American, 5008 
of college students, Australia, 3916 
in Онашада case studies, 
P-F study differences in, India, Japan, 720 
primitive, & art styles, 2169 
psychological testing, 6375 
psychosis, 991 
psychotherapy, 839 
role differences in, 6276 
Rorschach results on rural Bengalese, 3320 
rural vs. urban, 723 
School learning &, 2681 
Schools in Taiwan, 3960 
scientific theory of, 3327 
social desirability, 4763 
socialization in dual cultural roles, Ameri- 
can Indian, 6279 
southern Negro, 721 
speech defect, 6805 
stress determined by, 713 
study of, by picture technique, 6269 
suicide, 6944 
& TAT, 4760 
television, 6362 


Jamaica; Java; 
Katanga; Korea; Latin America; Mexico; 
New York 


Cutaneous nerve fibers, size of, 5876 
Cutaneous perception, cold sensitivity &, 4373 
in mental defects, 5651 
pain thresholds &, 4379 
thermal thresholds &, 4372 
Cutaneous receptors, in cat, 1855, 5877 
Cutaneous sensitivity, relief of pain, 5155 
Symposium on, 5656 
Cutaneous stimulation, apparatus for, 4434 , 
duration electrical, information transmis- 
sion via, $657 
Cu electrical, SES Hp 
eness, rating scale of, 
Cybernetics, 405 
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Cycle, work-rest, 7310 
Oui; behavior (See also Diurnal variation), 


stereotyped regimen &, 414 
Cynicism & anxiety, 5330 
Cysticercosis & temporal lobe disturbance, 5201 
Sere content of psychological journal 
in, 
psychiatric congress with international 
Participation, 1540 


Dark adaptation (See also Light; Light adapta- 
tion), 2 
age & 6235 


Briicke-Bartley effect, 1603 (а; 
CFF & anxiety, 4361 S 


foveal, effects of pre-exposure on, 5645 

& hallucinogenic drugs, 4549 

higher nervous activity in, 331 

in Lepidoptera, 3177 

in Limulus, 455 

peripheral, pre-exposure, 5633 

pre-exposure, color effect on, 193 

in psychotics, 2614 

rod & cone function in, 3043 

size of pre-exposure field &, 3035 

& vitamin intake, 1790 
Dark interval, minimum detectable, 5636 
Darkness, & intellectual changes, 4467 
Darwin, C., in place in history, 5438 
Darwinism (See Evolution) 
Data processing) (See also Computer; Program- 

ming 

equipment, in schools, 3933 

„medical, by computer, 1365 
Dating (See also Courtship; Marriage) 

interfaith, in college, 2069 
Davis-Ells games, prediction from, 779 
Daydreaming (See also Fantasy) 

in adults, questionnaire study, 6498 

in childhood schizophrenia, 5260 
Daylight (See Light) 
Deafness (See also Hearing; Physically handi- 

capped), 

aphasia, 1004 

artistic work &, 2492 

children, 6486 

adjustment of, 5136 
intellectual abilities of, 6737 
education for (See also Education (spe- 


cial) 
educational pr 7029 
education in USSR & United States, 2749 
electrodermal responses in, 6730 
fingerspelling distance &, 6734 
functional, social factors, 3721 
help from games, 7030 
language [rcr &, 2500 
language skills in, 3717 
loss, & visual word recognition, 2488 
-mutism (See Mutism) 
in children, sensitizing of, 3726 
SEED IUE ' treatment, 2341 
neurologit study of, 6731 
уз. nonae in nonverbal communication, 
636 
perceptual defense &, 6486 
pitch training in, 6727 
reschool education, 7035 | а 
Set Wee. Test in German chil- 
dren &, 
problems oí, 1959 report of World Fed- 


ychogenic, 6486 
Psychological effects of, 2496 
psychology of, 1003 

syehosocial factors in, 3721 
& social acceptability, 6735 
speech education of, 5335 
teaching methods, 7038 
testing of, 1003, 2487, 6739, 6780 
textbook on psychology of, 3724 
urban services for, 3 
work & adjustment in, 6753 

Deaner (See Drugs) 
Death (See also Murder; Suicide) 
affect on, religion &, 2252 
attitude of children, 636 
attitudes toward, in acute geriatric pa- 
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Culture 
Delinquency/juvenile 


of patient in psychotherapy, case study, 
3598 


psi experiences related to, 396 
instinct, 6508 

reality construction &, 658 

religion &, 2252 

SURE after, parapsychology &, 3140, 


Deceleration, tolerance of human for, 7320 
Dee rigidity, & midbrain transection, 


4501 
Decerebration, by untrasonic transection, 4501 
Decision making (See also Alternation be- 
havior; Choir behavior; Group; Learning; 
Probability learning; Problem solving) 
in business, 7245 
by children, 6139. 
effect of loud brief noise on, 1407 
effect of number of trials upon, 4422 
factors influencing e of, 5587 
in gambling (See Probability learning) 
game theory &, 1744 
group, & group discussion, 3363 
participation in, 4150 
in industry, 7. 
in modern organization, 3372 
& personality, 2267(a) 
determinants in, 3133 
probability matching &, effect of pre- 
schooling, 4478 
reliability of display data in, 1390 
in schizophrenics, 6935 
theory, 386 
ра ee) duration of auditory signals &, 
partial reinforcement in, 3095 
Defense mechanism (See also Defensiveness; 
Defense/perceptual; the various defense 
mechanisms), 829 
aggression &, 304 
cognitive controls &, 2266 
& conflict, 6494 
in coping behavior, childhood, 4690 
denial, 3471 
& ешеш, 2300(8) 
ego-ide: a; 
experimental study of projection, 5006 
hallucination as, 5229 
identification with the aggressor, 3471 
of intellectualizers, 831(a) 
isolation, 3471 
pre-cognitive organization &, 3471 
reaction formation, 3471 
regression, 826 
repression, 3471 
suicide as, 1148 
in TAT drawings, 4924 
turning against the self, 3471 
Бер А (See also Defense mecha- 
nism 
in binocular rivalry, 5010 
& Blacky Pictures, 4905 
& obesity, 1165(a) 
& psychogenic deafness, 6486 
& psychological mechanisms, 6486 
& ulcers, 1165(а 
Defensiveness (See also Defense mechanism) 
measured by daydream questionnaire, 6387 
& MMPI K scale, 3455 
& new method of testing, TAT, 3396 
reaction time to words of, 5749 
reading &, 6997 
rearing environment &, 6009 
Deformity, emotional reactions to, 6738 
Déjà vu, as experience, 1676 
; psychological analysis of, 1676 
Delayed feedback, auditory, effect on key 


tapping, 279 
effect on speech, 279 
of task behavior, 5727 
Delayed reaction, in fish, 633 
& frontal cortex, in monkeys, 437 
& frontal lesions, 434 
Delayed response (See also Learning) 
cues in, 3221 
after нешігеноесошу 433(a) 
in infant monkeys, 3205 
& D darkness, 6126 
& nitrous oxide | 
variables reat SI T 
Delinquency/juvenile jee also lolescence; 
Conformity Crime & criminals; Group), 


9 

adjustment of, cases, 6889 

adolescent crime, 1097 

& aggression, 1107 

alcoholism in, 6867 

anxiety & E activity in, 299 
characteristics in, 6896 

& color-word test, 814 


Delinquency/juvenile 
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psychoanalytic theory of, 5028 
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psychiatric, 1497 
psychology, 79 
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conditioning, 5894 
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experimental neurosis in, 6045 
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у alcohol (See Alcohol) 
lucose, 60! 
aloperidol, 2328, 2335 
heroin, 1094; 
xu. - Y-aminobutyrie acid, 485 
86 { 
Po fainedipropionitrile, 1804 
Н 
iso-nicotinic acid hydrazide, 5001 E 
i ji 
acil (See ‘also Drugs, chlorpromaz 


6550 
lidocaine, 6551 


(See Drugs, 1# 
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lithium, 5058 
LSD, 6544 
-25 99 Drugs, lysergic acid diethyl- 


amide) 

luminal (See Drugs, phenobarbital) 

lysergic acid diethylamide, 484, 865, 2348, 
5922, 6332 

marsilid (See also Drugs, iproniazid), 3565 

megapen (See Drugs, chloropromazine) 

mepatin (See Drugs, meprobamate) 

mepazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10- 
(N-methyl-3-piper-idyl-methyl-) 

mepazine (pecatal), 3572 

meprobamate, 499 

mescaline, 865, 5061 

methacholine chloride, 6952 

miltown (See Drugs, meprobamate) 

MLD-41 (See Drugs, lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide) 

morphine, apo-, 426 

Niamid, 866 

nicotinic acid, 481, 5935 

oasil (See Drugs, meprobamate) 

opium, 860 

pacatal (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10- 
(N-methyl-3-piperidylmethyl-) 

parica, 490 

penicillin, 6534 

Fal (See also Drugs, thiopental), 
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perphenazine, 3559(b) 

pervitin, 5929 

phenamine, 489 

phenethylamine, 
amphetamine) 

phenethylamine, 3-4-5 trimethoxy (See 
Drugs, mescaline) 

phenobarbital (See also Barbiturates), 499 

phenothiazine, 10-[N-methyl-3-piperdyl 
methyl], 3559(b), 5051 

phenothiazine, 2-trifluoromethyl-10-3 (1 
methylpiperazinyl-4-) - di-hydrochloride 
(See Drugs, trifluoroperazine: 

4-phenyl-2-butanone, 530 

pilocarpine, 426 

placebo, 858, 862, 3566 

Taumormine (See "Drugs, reserpine) 

reserpine, 481, 860, 3558, 5047, 5857, 
5925, 6547 

rescenil (See Drugs, meprobamate) 

salt (See Drugs, sodium chloride) 

serpasil (See Drugs, reserpine) 

7044 RP (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 3- 
methoxy-10-[3-dimethylamino-2 -methyl- 
»ropy11) К 

sodium amobarbital (See Drugs, amo- 
barbital sodium) 

sodium amytal (See Drugs, amobarbital 
sodium) 

sodium benzoate, 207 

sodium bromide, 486 

sodium chloride, 6044 

sodium pentobarbital, 615 

A (See also Drugs, trifluoperazine), 


Taractan, 5050 

thiamine, 517 

thiopental, sodium, 5854 
thioproperazine, 6546 

thioridazine, 861(b), 863 

thorazine (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 
triflupromazine, 3559(Ь 
trifluoperazine, 5045, 6533 

trilafon (See Drugs, perphenazine) 
vesprin (See Drugs, triflupromazine) 
vontil, 6545 


OC-methyl (See Drugs, 


Drumming, in ruffed grouse, 1891 
Duck, imprinting in (See Imprinting) 
Dull child, language problems, 2746 


Oral training for, 1236 
& socio-cultural variables, 5182 
teaching machines for, 2725 


Duncans multiple range test, critical values 


or, 
Durkheim, E., social structure & deviant be- 


havior, 4773 


рор American students, Study of Values, 


Duty cycle, change-over effects of, 4208 
yad communication, attribute & 


communica- 
tion, 6368 


'yschomatopsia (See Color blindness) 
Dysgraphia & dyslexi: 
yslexia (See di 


'slexia, 
б зо Reading) 

brain damage, 7018 $ 
as symptom independent of dysphasia 


Dysphasia (See also Aphasia) 


intelligence test performance, 6767 


Dysocial behavior, 1109 


Negro, 1111 
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рэш, vs. hysterics, psychotics & normals, 


& introversion, 6456 
& objective psychological tests, 6456 


Ear (See also Cochlea; Hearing) 
traveling wave in, basilar membrane, 253 
Earl, C. J. C., obituary, 5430 
Earl’s test battery for mental defectives, 1046 
Early experience, & artistic creativity їп 
women, 6370 
& emotionality, 1989(a) 
& mate selection in pigeons, 1913(a) 
studied by early memories, 3: 
Earphones, effect on auditory threshold, 1384 
Ear protectors, attenuation of, 7281 
а ce] Association (See Organi- 
zations 
HEN thought, influence of psychoanalysis, 


Eus (See also Feeding; Food; Mastication) 
rug stimulation of hypothalamus, 1767 
ECG (See Electrocorticogram) 
Echolocation, in bats, porpoises & man, 3188 
Ecology (See also Environment) 
& incest taboo extension, 6284 
of invertebrates, book, 1873 
of mental disorder, 991 
& schizophrenia, 2617 
Economic psychology, book on, 3313 
Economic theory, & primitive society, 6263 
ECS (See Electroshock/convulsive) 
Education (See also College; Higher education; 
Learning; School; Teaching) 
adjustment, effects of preschool, 4677 
administration (See School, administration) 
for adolescents, 5323 
adult (See Adulthood) 
& aesthetic preference, 4840 , 
NS ok beginning school & adjustment, 


02 
alcohol drinking &, 1082 
American-Jewish, bibliography, 6253 
attitudes toward, 5328 

of college students, 3891 
& authoritarianism, 47' 
for business, 7259 
& “causal” program, 5318 
choice of, in Jamaica, 3329 

& personality, 4931 | 
clinical pastoral, programs in, 6670(a) 
college, youth's attitudes toward, 2012 
consistency of ideas about, 6304, 
counseling (See Educational guidance) . 
curriculum, core vs. conventional, in high 

school, 1172 
delinquents sed dea 
ewey's у oí 

dissatisfactions in teaching, 5375 
electives, in high school, & IQ, 7127 
elementary pupil, behavior & subject, 1185 
& emotionally-disturbed child, 3908 
encyclopedia, Israel, 6980. 


of research, 2680 
enrichment, for gifted student, 1196 
in Europe vs. U. S., 2681 


evaluation, problems of, 5307 
extra-curricular activities, & achievement, 


$896 
deaf child, 7030 
failure, effects of, 2712 
& te om ub UT 
fectiveness, 
goals in, of mill & town children, 3241 
raduate, limitations of, 2945 
‘or handicapped, cerebral palsy, 2744 
Mabe ography, 6988" 
aphy, 
moninstractiónal services, 5302 
И 
i 100] -outs, 
fea selection in, adolescence & 2016 
Jewish, attitudes &, 1213 
syehological EST 5343 
learning ing, 
level a oe Bic level) 
ajors (See ing, 
mathematics, summary of research, 6998 
ERE at EE) yon. 
edical (See also icine; 
PHP Behavioral scence in, 4309 
ieachiig principles of mental health 


tal health, 2474, 7012 
& mentally retarded, 1034, 2864, 3904, 
5336 
as middle class institution, 2681 
mothers’ attitude toward, 705! 
motion picture portrayal of educator, 4835 
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for pastoral counseling, 6670(a) 

for personal maturity, 3869 

Philosophy of, influence of, 763(a) 

politics for testing, 7099 

predicting teacher-persistence, 3995 

Property in surburban life, 2678 

or professions, 2682 

programmed instruction in, 2717 

psychoanalysis &, 8 

psychological research &, 2683 

psychologist in, 4311 

psychol &, 5306 

pupil-teacher relation & MTAI, 2809 

recent changes in, 6985 

research in learning &, 1170 

research is needed, 6986 

school & job, Russia, 5315 

school testing, 7106 

selectivity in, 2681 

self-discipline in, 3868 

& socioeconomic status in India, 3332 

sociology of, 2681 

spelling achievement, disturbed pupils, 
118 


4 
statistics in psychology &, 60 
study of chin review, 2690 
subnormality, & family type, 5182 
teacher effectiveness, 1181 
teacher-pupil attitudes, 5333 
ED relations, 2694 
teacher selection, in India, 3950 1 
by television (See Television/educational) 
Opes of principals, 4834 _ 
USAF discharges for unsuitable, 7188 
vocabulary & recall with age, 6237 


Educational guidance (See also Counseling; 


Vocational Counseling), 1244 
Мр on Vineland publications on, 
6 


blind child, 3932 

career development, 2759 

in elementary school classroom, 2765 
engineering interests, 1221 

family information, 7061 

for gifted child, 3930 

giving test results to students, 3931 
{ор programs, 2763 

andbook, India, 7055 

interests, use of, 2770. 

vocational, 3898 
measurement of, 7049 

machine data processing &, 3933 
occupational information, text, 5350 
occupations, teaching of, 3 
preparation for, 3938, 3994 
principles of, 2757 

readings in, 3927 

school psychologist &, 3926 

selection of counselors, 7132 
summer remedial courses, 1197 
training programs, 1256, 3928 


Educational measurement, answer sheets for 


young children, 7090 

completion test, values, 7124 

English vocabulary in, 2799 

[ interests, 1219 

of Japanese students, 2799 

Gu HR ша, 7078 

principles of appraisal, 

recommended policies, United Kingdom, 


7072 
& school administration, 7097 
science, grade 8, 2794 
in science education, 7104 


Educational psychology, care of principles, 
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in Czechoslovakia, 5537 

development. in Japan, 2975 

discussion of, in Hungary, 5305 
Education Staff Personnel, 99 

& VOR 45 

place of, 

relation to general psychology, 6984 
textbook, 1175, 2702, 5301, $308, 6987 
value of, 3867 


Educational requirements, USAF specialties, 


7197 


Education (special) 2567 
Dind. 


for children, 1230 7 
for gifted children MEE also Giftedness) 
Sid iu individual programs for, 


parents of, 6653 
sychiatric service for, 6653 
individual needs & abilities in, 1238 
{ог mentally retarded (See a/so Mental 
retardation) 
rovisions for, 7032 
ЖЕП" for Jewish mentally retarded, 
106: 


Educational Testing Service 
Emotion 


Educational Testi Service, annual report, 
1959-60, 2933 
EEG (See Electroencephal: hy) 
Efficiency, Army officer attitude toward, 1337 
in humane institutions, goal setting & 
need gratification, 6256 
of mental activity, & signal value, 4427 
Effort, auditory flutter fusion as measure of, 
3049(a) 


& learning speed, 6122 
E-F scale, & parent evaluation, 2008 
Ego (See also Self) 
autistic vs. communal, 6509 
casework treatment &, 2414 
changes in older years, 6242 
concept of, discussion, 6518 
& the creative psyche, 2371 - 
defenses (See also Defense mechanism) 
р Puerperal psychosis, 6911 
in deprived children, group therapy, 2381 
development of, 6509 
psychoanalytic theory of, 3539 
emergence of, 5458 
formation, in schizophrenia, 3838 
ideal, & achievement, 2300(a) 
identity, disturbed by hospitalization of 
mother, 3530 
measurement of, 6481 
& psychosocial crisis, 721 
& role identification, 721 
in schizophrenia, 2641 
in southern Negro, 721 ү 
& provence in vocational decisions, 
8 


in love and sexuality, 843 
modification, in psychotherapy, 6590 
organization, hypnotic age regression &, 


831 
pathology, & child psychosis, 2621 
skis, Ф class differences in intelligence, 


strength, & defenses, 6485 

measurement of, 810, 2275(a) 

& mental illness recovery, 813 

of NP patients, 810 

of prisoners, 810 
resolution of discrimination con- 
flict, 2220 

scaler pt MMPI in profile analysis, 


validation of, 2220, 2184(a) 
schizophrenia &, 5251 
& vocational interest, 4012 
syntonicity of symptoms їп borderline 
state, 3707 
rS repression & — ego-subordination, 


weakness, in brain lesion cases, S159 
Ego psychology, Freud vs. Federn, 2320 
psychoanalytic & 438 оой, 2321 
sychoanalytic ological, 
k treatment of prea 3522 
Ego Strength Q Test, normals vs. NP patients 
уз. prisoners, 810 
Egypt, rural vs, urban adolescents, 4759 
Eichler Не index, & neurotics, 2251 
B nerve lesion, test findings in a case of, 


Einstellung (See also Set) 

& com| E of task, 6204 
Eisman, values & social choice, 2129 
кшн facilitation of, in rat, 6056 
Election (See Politics; Voting) 
aE ан brain’s response, to light 


in hippocampus, & excitement, 3153 
of optic nerve, in squid, 4590 
of retina, 407 
in snake’s ear, 4530 
ae stimulation, of hypothalamus in goat, 


& Miiller-Lyer illusion, 4515 
Electrical treatment, of spasticity, 1064 
Electric organs, of fishes, 527 
Electroconvulsive shock’ (See Electroshock/ 
кейпте d 5 
lectrocorticogram, in cat, during sleep, 3151 
& Yogi, 465 = a 
Electrode, implanted, location of, 4496 
in ш; 4519 
method of inserting, 423 
placement of, & nystagmus, 1776 
recording from cortical layers, 4521 
Electrodermal response (See also Avoidance 
Learning; Electroshock ; Escape learning; 
Galvanic skin response; Learning; Skin) 
alertness & 5872 
& association, of auditory stiumli, 5768 
in audiometry, 6816 
with children, 6736 
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& body image, 6478 
in deafness, 6730 
death words, 636. 
& direct stimulation, 327 
5 el signal карана: & 3731 
novel sign: ition &, 
psychiatric prognosis &, 1156 
recording mari aa SS ESI 
respiration, personality, 
in schizophrenia, 6940 
& association, 1145 
& respiration, 1145 
Electroencephal hy (See also 
system/central 
abnormal & behavior problems, 3798 
in alcoholics, 6866 
alertness &, 5872 


Nervous 


& arousal, 
in conditioning, 5884 
& dishabituation, 461 
& stimulation, 460 
in auditory cortex, 5873 
& auditory stimulation, 464 
in children, 1777 
& autonomic balance, 5897 
& avoidance conditioning, in dogs, 3154 
& behavior, review of, 418 
telemetering of, 1779 
in Birchmouse, 450 
саара with electroshock, pentothal &, 


seizure threshold & duration, 2345 
in clinical diagnosis, 1785, 5892 
& cognitive function, 4522 
& conditioning, 5885, 5890, 5894 
in cats, 1782, 5878 
entorhinal cortex, 1781 
review of, 406, 466 
conditioning of, 5898 
development of, in kitten, 5893 
in delinquents, 3814 
discharge, learning during, 6760 
in emotion, 301, 853 
& external inhibition, 4520 
& habituation, with light, 462 
immersion, 7270 
in Korsakov psychosis, 1090 
& LSD, 3163 
& mental activity, 4527 
& mental imagery, 4526 
m menial retardation, awake & asleep, 
language &, 3787 
& motor responses, 1780 
in neurosis, 6959 
paradoxical phase of, in sleep, 5891 
п petit-mal epilepsy, 5152 
& photic driving, 4525 
& photic stimulation, 5149, 5828 
in cats, 452 
& pilot performance, 3152 
& primary drive, in rat, 1786(a) 
& problem-solving efüciency, 5886 
& reticular stimulation, 5867 
rhythm їп, classical conditionin; &, 456 
in hrenia, effects, 6539 
& epilepsy, 5246 
У stimulation & reticular formation, 


& sleep as signalling reaction, 4493 
sleep-inducing drugs &, 5059 


by, I. 
pp рну, іп problem identification 


Electromy: ‘See als 
rive DEY ( A 09 Eye movements) 


pj, education, 6735 
lectronic_counterm = 
ance, 7284 leasures, effect on perform: 
technician, behavior check list, 7230 
test equipment, ability to use, 1305 
Electrophysiological defect, in brain function, 


(See also Retina) 

Чск ы, 
сез. 

analysis of, 1851 
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b-wave, age & sex differences in, 
& ficker, 5981 и 
5 сопе olt eB sot, 6001 
aptation in Lepidoptera, 
double flash technique, $309 nem 3177 
& flicker, in cat, 5981 
in frog eye, 3179 
of honey bee, 4582 
histological development of retina & 1552 
illumination & d-wave, 4597 К 
& light adaptation, 3178, 5996 
of lizard, 5991 
& LSD-25, 4549 
mechanism of, in frog’s eye, 4596 
in mental retardation, 1028 
to modulated light, 6004 
& oxygen deprivation, 3182(a) 
in twins, 1843 
& visual loss in children, 3180 
in Vitamin A deficiency, 5986 
Electroshock (See also Avoidance learning; 
Electroshock/convulsive; Escape learning; 
Learning) Y 
& calcium content of brain, 5916 
EEG changes in, & pentothal, 857. 
seizure threshold & duration, 2345 
Funkenstein (mecholyl) test & response 
yebolberapy after, 6614 
psychotherapy after, 
Ms & limbic system, 4516 
subliminal, & judged intensity of weak 
shock, 211 
as therapy, 1064 8 
Electroshock/convulsive, & anaclitic therapy, 
868 


authoritarianism &, 272 
consciousness recovery after, 871 
in depression, with дереги 5063 
& differential amnesia, in schizophrenia, 
5040 
& estrus in rat, 1771 
fractures during, 447 
history of first treatment, 6549 
mode of action of, 6551 
& response flexibility, 1773(a) 
as unconditioned stimulus, 446 
verbal behavior &, 870 " 
"Eleven-plus" examination, in England, 128 
Elimination, & stress, 5913 
Ellis, Havelock, biography, 5 
Elver, photokinesis of, 6037 — o(a), 
Embarrassment, situations causing, 166 I. 
Embedded figures, reasoning & spatial abilities, 
3412(a) 
Embedded Figures Test, as measure of field. 
dependence, 3447 
& personality measures, 2206 
reliability of, 3447 
& TAT, 3447 J 
Eminence (See Achievement, ) К 
Emotion (See also Acting out; Affect; ARE 
Attitude; Conflict; Depression; Feelings; 
disturbance; Enon E o: Moti 
Frustration; Happiness; Love; . security; 
vation; Phobia; Pride; Security- RO 
Shame; Stage-íright; Stress; Temp’ 
Tension) 
кшш Jun) mr eo 
erformance, 
adjustment, in cerebral palsy, 3735 
& social success, 2741 
anger, 6520 
ап, & music, 2178, 
associated vile реше 47 
attitude change, A T 
[eee evoked by brain sti 
ие Filipino children, 3232 
& limbic system, 314 
castration &, 6821 55 
anges, in old age, 
» h physical illness, 6752 
color &, 5737 
in consciousness, 4257 
& chronaxie, children, 668 
cue utilization &, 3074 5r 
death words, response to, 650 &, 938 
deprivation, motiveless mur d 
in dermatomyositis, 2675 693 
development, in adolescence, 
in college students, 2420 
pain &, s ў 
igestion, i 1 се 
аА (See Emotional disturban 
dynamics of, 5734 case report, S100 
elation following dream, 2007 
emancipation, in adolescenca; 
docrine disorder &, 116 
= &, 390 
extrasensory perception &, сг 
facial expression &, 306, 


mulation, 


fear, 6520 
feelings &, 300 
frustration &, 853 
in gifted students, 5356 
in glaucoma, 5300 
group behavior & 853 
history of, 300 
hypomania, treatment with lithium, 5058 
in infancy, 6136 
intelligence test performance & 6832 
language, & opinion change, 3352 
laughter vs., 1661 
maturity, development of, 2286 
measurement of, 853 
motivation &, 300 
neurological theories &, 301 
neuroticism &, 853 
parental (See Parent 
perceptual isolation 
& personality, 301 
physiological changes in, 5734 
physiological correlates, 6520 
of fear & anger, 1656 
priority of, & classification in conscious- 
ness, 4257 
problems (See Emotional disturbance) 
ee between schizophrenics & mothers, 
& responsivity to verbal conditioning, 5769 
reticular formation in, 302 
rhinencephalic activity in, 1784 
stability (See also Adjustment (personal & 
social); Affect) 
, electrodermal response, 3551 
stimuli, viewing of, pupil size in, 1581 
stress, & congenital malformations, 4565 
. & elimination, in rat, 5915 
in stuttering, 3747 
System, of brain, 1769 
theory of, 5740 
visual arousing of, pupil size &, 1581 
Emotional disturbance (See also Mental dis- 
order) 
in e psychosexual maturity of, 


‚ 5600 


in aged, 704 
ydroxyzine’s effect, 864 
& Bender Gestalt test, 4717 
boasting as, 5352 
of businessmen, 4089 
in children, 1973(a) 
in Kibbutz, 6196 
solution of, 1980 
training of, 2570, 3908 
treatment of, 2609 
compazine vs. placebo in, 862 
deaner &, 6536 
face-hand test &, 1051 
fantasy aggression in, 1069 
higher nervous activity in, 1152 
role playing, in treatment of parent, 6624 
trifluoperazine in, 6533 
Emotionality (See also Emotion) 
& age, in rats, 3186 
& brain lesion, 3730 
conditioned, incubation in, 1688(a) 
culture &, 839 
& early handling, 1898(a) 
& extinction, in rats, 1955 
facial expression of, 5739 
femininity & 839 
galvanic skin response &, 3080 
historical changes in, 839 
& infantile stimulation, 1912(a) 
inheritance of, 516 
learning &, 4400 
in poliomyelitis, 3645 
role of awareness in, 1688(a) 
semantic differential analysis of, 3129 
symptoms, & enuresis, 6170 
verbal expression of, 3063 
Empathy, & communication, mass, 3378 
, „in medical students, 947 , 
in aeg adults, and psychotherapists, 


literature test of, 2188(a) 
in psychotherapy, 3529 
self-concept & projection, 2290(a) 
& social perception, 2293(a) 
sociometric choice & projection, 6197 
& sociometric status, in adolescence, 2019 
students, teachers, parents, 2750 
Empirical Psychology, history of, textbook, 31 
Employability, physically handicapped, 4023 
Employee (See Personnel/industrial) 
mployer (See Management) 
Employment, former mental patients, 7150 
improving opportunity of older worker for, 
08 


practice, superior college graduates, 7164 
problems of older worker in, 1308 
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of psychologists, 100 
relative inducement values in, 7249 
retarded adults’ chances of, 5189 
Employment interview (See Interviewing) 
Encephalic inhibition (EEG signs of, in hys- 
teria, 3866 
Encephalitis (See also Brain disease) 
behavioral disturbance following, 2521 
effects on school work, 6180 
memory defect, following, 6769 
Encephalopathy (See also Brain disease) 
orientation in, 5148 
Encyclopaedia of education, Israel, 6980 


Encyclopedia of educational research, 2680 
Endocrine, behavior &, 469 
disorder, elicited by psychoneurotic im- 
pulses, 6968 
emotional maladjustment &, 1161 


mental tests in, 3421 
English (See Language) 2 
Entoptic scatter, wavelength, function of, 5598 
Entorhinal cortex, EEG in, during condition- 
ing, 1781 
Enuresis (See also Urination) 
& dreams, 6634 
& emotional adjustment, 6170 
group therapy for, 855 
in murderous aggressive adolescents, 6883 
symptom representation in, 5296 
Environment (See also Ecology; Rural; Urban) 
alcoholism &, 1081 
college, 5351 
& student attitude, 7056 
EE &, 1114 
early, alcoholism &, 1085 
& Gilie Mosaic Test, 770 
vs. heredity, in corneal curvature & re- 
fraction, 522 
in higher nervous activity develop- 
hunger & aetivity, in rat, 4620 
unger & activity, in ral 
immediate, ideals in adolescence & 2016 
& Negro development, 6145 
in old age, 3296 
erception, & event structure, 1 
orschach Test performance k, 794 
self differentiation from & development, 
2317 
Eosinophil count, & aggression in mice, 1794 
& psychological stress, 4567 
in schizophrenia, 5272 
work and rest, 4214 
Epidemic, psychic, 5444 
Epidemiology, mental illness &, 993, 995 
of e aaan SS 
Epilepsy, ammonia effect in, 564 
PI dea-mutism, treatment in, 2341 
discharges, conditioning of, 6770 £ 
experimentally produced by tungstic acid, 
4500 
enetic factors in, 4577 
S Kl in, PE 
intelligence, 
in bool children, 5147 
language disturbances in, 1008, 1011, 1012 


for, 6751 n 
e жере. of post traumatic, 


temporal lobe, 1022 
temporal lobectomy for, 3745 
in twins, 6748 
zarontin Genet ККД fa) 
inephrine (See also enalin. 
a & norepinephrine compared, 4539 
re mses to, 4570 
Episcotister, new model of, 1597 
Epistemology, developmental, 640 
genetic, 1968 E 
Equipment arrangement, guide to, 1377 
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Evoked potential 


Equipotentiality/cerebral, 425 
Equivalence, brain lesion effects on, 5852 
ERG (See песо охенооагарву) 
Ergograph, visual cues & work, 292 
Ergometer, for work, in cat, 3197 
Erikson, concept of identity formation in 
adolescence, 786 

& psychodiagnosis, 846 
Eros, ethos &, 1432 
Eroticism, cognitive rehearsal in, 6374 

in paraplegics, 6374 
Error, hopia medication, critical incident re- 

ports of, 2846 

instrument reading, 2847 

variable & constant, in aiming rifle, 5416 
Error/average, 116 
Error factor theory, learning set &, 81 
Erysimidine, & conditioned reflexes, 4541 
E-scale, regional differences on, 4782 
Eps пал Де in ТАТ and overt behavior, 


Escape learning (See also Avoidance learning; 
Fear conditioning; Learning, 
reinforcement withdrawal &, 661 
& reticular formation, 5882 
Escape responses, in avoidance learning, 1942 
Esophoria (See Phoria) 
Essay (See Composition) 
“Essential we," & dialogue, 5456 
EST (See Electroshock/convulsive) 
Esthetic perception, definition of, 2175 
Esthetics (See also Art; Color preference; 
Music), $505 
aptitudes, of mental patients, 4884 
descriptions of fiction, consistency in, 760 
discrimination, of forms, 2167 
experience, judgment in, 2173 
of handwriting, 2170 
judgments, of Italian subjects, 2174 
of music, 4837 
preference, & education, 4840 
A correlates of, 4841 
or piano tuning methods, 757 
& socioeconomic status, 4840 
traits related to, 758 
Estimators, combining unbiased, 4274 
Estrogen (See also Sex) Р 
nest building, in canaries, 1795 
Estrus, effects of ECS on, 1 
hypothalamus &, in ferret, 429 
& septal stimulation, 1768(a) 
trace conditioning & 6073 
Ether, & conditioned avoidance, 1820 
& lethal blood-losses, 4551 
Ethics (See also Morality) х 
in behavior, problems of definition, 2948 
in criminology, 2593 
eee n lerived, 6254 
& loyalties, of psychologists, 2962 
objective basis for, 6254 
principles for psychologists, 5538 
science of, 1431 
& social psychological research, 6254 
Ethnic differences, attitude to education, 5328 
in first drinking experiences, 3804 
Ethnic factors, in schizophrenia, 3844 
Ethnic groups, tests for innate intellectual dif- 
ferences, 7153 
Ethnocentrism (See also Group) 
& informational media, 2163 
Ethnology, of Ghana, 2052 
Ethnology, trends in, 81 
Ethos, eros &, 1432 
Ethylamine, _ N, N-dimethyl-2-(a-phenyl-o- 
tolyloxl) (See Drugs) 
RHONE & рз, Be ney 
Eugenics (See also Gent 
F encouragement um gitt student, 6400 
& intelligence, 379 , 
raising birth rate in high intelligence 
families, 6400 


Europe omend by & existential psychology in, 
studies of the psychology of music in, 
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Euthenics & intelligence, 3794 
Evaluation, correlation & causation in study 
of, 6261 
‘higher education, review, 5307 
by means of Rorschach, 2234 
research needed, 3958 
self, & aspiration level, 6308 
of therapeutic program, 2234 
Evasiveness, as response set, 4870 
Evoked potential, auditory, 4578 
in cat, 591 к 
& auditory cortex lesion, 5856 
facilitation of, in lateral geniculate body, 
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Evolution 
Factor analysis 


Evolution, of behavior, & communication in 
gulls, 4605 


cultural influence on, 713 

gestalt principle in, 6008 

of human society, 2042 

of intelligence, 3422, 6012 

Pavlovianism &, 4261 

of perception, in vertebrates, 6014 
Physiology of higher nervous activity &, 


social, kinship &, 6282 
х. Stress &, 713 
Examinations, attitude towards, 3900 

schedule, student-preferences &, 2784 
Examiner, effects upon Rorschach response, 


4909 
Exceptional child physical development, 1029 
Social psychology of, 5181 
teaching meth: for, 1004 
Excitation (See also Inhibition) 
diseases in man &, 1167 
emotional disturbance &, 1152 
irradiation of, & its significance, 5763 
pools, in retina of frog, 1860 
processes of, in cerebral cortex, 4489 
speed-precision conflict &, 5722 
Stereotyped regimen &, 414 
Excitement, & hippocampal activity, 3153 
Executive (See also Тагар anagement; 
Supervision) 
advertising, TAT responses of, 2835(a) 
development, 7207 
GUWE & temperament of, by age group, 
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motives of, 7266 
performance appraisal, 7207 
qualifications of, 1344 
selection for training, 2832(a) 
success, criteria for, 1361 
testing of, 4133 
training in humanities, 4077 
Exercise, food intake & ret gain, 3173 
physical, influence on CNS, 7327 
Exertion, psychic, 7332 
Exhaustion (See also Fatigue) 
& X-radiation, 503 
Exhibitionism, & defensive behavior, 2662(a) 
sexual, Rorschach study of, 5205 
Existential analysis, 876, 884 
of dreams, 925 
S oden pathology’ S163 
of modern psychology, 
& psychoanalysis, 6503 
Existentialism, in philosophy and science, 1444 
& psychiatry, 6555 
& psychoanalysis, 886, 2323, 2393 
& psychotherapy, 906, 3588, 3603, 6556, 
um IE S 
еогу, in psychotherapy, 
& transference, 3540 
reu psychiatry, & mental retardation, 


Xi psychoanalysis, concept of anxiety, 


philosophical background of, 3537 
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in Europe, 6499 
meaning Sf Deiipus myth, 649 
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& neurotic symptoms, 2666 
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Expectation (See also Achievement need; 
Aspiration level; Motivation; Set) 
asymptotic level of, as function of re- 
inforcement, 5748 
changes in old age, 3285 
of need fulfilment, and security, 838 
& perceptual defense, 3509 
recency vs., perception &, 121 
& reinforcement conditions, 1683(a) 
social & achievement, 1994 > 
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& students’ ratings of teachers, 2811 
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theory, test of, 1964 
Experience (See also Familiarity; Practice) 
academic achievement &, 2261 
attitude of youth to American busi- 
ness structure, 6306 
déjà vu as, 1676 
& development of motivation, 4260 
early, & flavor preference, 6064 
& irradiation, in rats, 1827 
& maze learning, 6099 
ved S. 2738 
engineering interes! , 2 
infantile, & adult learning, 1944 
problem solving &, 380 
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Experimental neurosis, in dog, 6045 
review, 4602 
in white rat, 4663 
Ea tal psychology, textbook of, 2976, 
Experimentation (See also Observation; Re- 
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Explanation in psychology, 43 
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basis of, 4411 
conflict &, 78 
& deprivation, 6049 
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& drive reduction, 6054 


се & learning, 6099 
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Expression (See also Art: Communication; 
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Exteroceptive stimulation, & conditioned re- 
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in discrimination learning, 3206 
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gb reinforcement, in fish, 3216 
& emotionality, in rats, 1935 
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of operant, in rats, 6106 
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їп mice, 
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resistance to, & light reinforcement, 61i 
probability learning, 5753 a 
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response, 581 i 
Tesponse strength in, reacquisition &, 
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stimulus factors in, 1948, 1949 
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psi phenomenon, 397 
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psychokinesis, 394 
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Statistical methods 1,388, E 399 
Survival after death '&, 31. 
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review of literature on, 4976 
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(eye); Retina; Visual perception) 
Шак conditioning (See Eyelid condition. « 
ing 
contrast phenomena of, 4598 
cornea, thermal threshold of, 4372 
cyclorotation of, 5611 
Cyclotorsional state of, 3000 
dominance (See Eye-dominance) 
ERG of, in frog, 4596 
excitation of cells in the, 4360 
intracellular electrodes in, 455 
minimum energy flux detectable, 196 
movement (See Eye movements) 
nerve, parietal, in lizard, 420 
Protection of, by light value, 1364 
retinal integr: in, flicker fusion, 4366 
renal sensitivity, to intermittent light, 
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standing potentials in, 5987 
Eye-dominance, effect of training upon, 3094 
Eye-hand coordination (See also Coordination) 

in schizophrenics, 6942 —— 

Eye-hand dominance (See Laterality) 

Eyelid, blinking, ammonia olfaction & 5646 

Eyelid conditioning (See also Avoidance learn- 
ing; Escape learning; Learning) 

anxiety & 1685 

generalization in, concurrent responses &, 
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intermittent reinforcement &, 323 
interpolated UCS trials in, 3099 
motivation in, 5767 
ready signal & unpaired UCS in, 325 
Spontaneous recovery of, 5758 
temporal, 1692 
UCS intensity &, 329, 3102 
voluntary responding &, 1689 S 
Eye movement (See also Electromyography; 
Nystagmus; Visual perception) 
of cat, 1859 » я 
during convergence & divergence, 300 
effect of stimulus upon, 1879 o) 
& figure perception in children, 470! 
during V 5601 
in neonate, 
& perception in cerebral palsy, 3729 
during radar search, 4180 
in reading, 2695 
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recording of, 
apparatus for, 3006, 4333 
method for, 3002 
mobile, 3005 
torsional, 1584 
& visual acuity, 3013 
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athletic ability, 1282 

children’s art abilities, 4687 

community systems, 4816 
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flight training, 7234 

& grouping profiles by distance functions, 


infant behavior, 4668 
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introduction to, 5493 
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Guilford Personality Inventory, 4899 
of job satisfaction & morale, 7238 
manual techniques, 2792 
matching factors, index for, 1464 
measurement of neuroticism, 3427(b) 
measures of response set, 4870 
Michill General Ability Test, 3414 
MMPI, 3390 
mood check list, 6415 
Morse code aptitude, 3971 
needs, in children, 4732 
neuroticism measures, 785 
objective personality tests, 785 
E psychological tests, 6456 
oblique vs. orthogonal, solutions in, 55 
occupational prestige, 1225 
sampling restriction &, 2910 
personality, age differences, 3265 
personality’ questionnaire, 3451 
pre-school intelligence, 4713 
Primary Mental Abilities Test in Chinese 
& American students, 3420 
primitive child rearing practices, 2283 
problem solving, 663 
psychiatric diagnosis, 6456 
religious maturity scale, 6311 
Rorschach, 6446 
& intelligence test scores, 6451 
rotation, Maxplane program for, 2890 
sociometric data, 2122 
structure, personality items, 3430(a) 
& study of altruism, 2111 
textbook, 2904 
theory, & psychological theory, 5440 
trait judgments of photographs, 2272 
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Factory (See Industry) 
Failure (See also Achievement) 


& achievement motivation, 6477 4 
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children’s behavior with, 660 

effects in childhood, 6175 

effects in depressed patients, 2647(a) 

effects on simple vs. complex tasks, 2299 

& group attraction, 4827 

influence of degree of personalization of, 

school, 


|, effects of, 2712 
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& self-evaluation, 6483 
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test inventory, factors, 3978 


Familiarity (See also Experience; Practice) 


frequency &, 351 
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serial learning &, 344 
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of words, & impressions of authors, 3349 


Family (See also Divorce; Group; Marriage; 
Mother; Parent; Sibling, 
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analysis of relationships in psychiatric 

treatment, 3681 R 

attitudes, & child psychosis, 5224 

toward mental patients, 6703 
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communication patterns in, 2446 
conflict & psychiatric admission, 3810 
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correlates of intermarriage, 2055 
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disorganization, in delinquency, 1109 
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large, activities of, 4770 
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structure of, 3687 
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of mental patients, attitude survey, 2450 
Mexican, vs. American, 718 
middle class, 2147 
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stress in, 6691 
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television effects on, 214 
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кан (See also Motivation; Sleep depriva- 
ion. 
electromyographic recording of, 4210 
as inhibition, 5738 
in line-drawing task, 357 
& muscular work, 7331 
reinforcement in recovery from, 3083 
& X-radiation, 503 
Fear (See also Emotion; Motivation; Phobia) 
acquired, & habit acquisition, 6101 
in adults, psychosomatic effects of, 6969 
communication of, in monkey, 4664 
conditioned, & stimulus conditions, 3202 (a) 
conditioning (See a/so Avoidance learning; 
Escape learning; Learning) 
& amount reinforcement, 1928 
of death, & phallic fantasies, 3541 
discrimination of pain &, 5774 
dread of distress, 6678 
ge & aversive stimuli, in rat, 


learning resistance to, 618 

partial reinforcement of, 6100 

pattern, in rats, 1909(a) 

physiological correlates of, 1656, 6520 

in response to stress, 1656 

of school in adolescence, 3858 

stage fright &, review of, 1653 

{тош stimulating temporal cortex, 1772 
Fechner, Gustav, life & work, 1435 
Federn, P., ego concepts of vs, Freud's, 2320 
Feeblemindedness (See Mental retardation) 
Feedback (See also Knowledge of results; Re- 

inforcement) 

auditory, & personality, 2289(a) 

classroom schedules, 2691 7 

corrective, & mental health, 6367 

& mass communication, 6367 
delayed, effects of, 5667 
of task behavior, 5727 
T E) & efficiency in problem solving, 


4137 
Feeding (See also Eating) " 
Аара under starvation conditions, 
deprivation & shock strength in fish, 4621 
habits, gulls, 6067 
in flight, 7325 
in Hydra, 4588 
in monkeys, 1869 
olfaction & goldfish, 1766 
role of interoceptors in, 4623 
& satiation centers in hypothalamus, of 
goat, 4518 
stickleback fish, 4622, 6061 
Feeling (See also Emotion) 


of we, 638 
Fels Child Behavior Scale, & mental retarda- 
tion, URR 
Fels Parent Behavior Scale, & mental retarda- 
tion, 1052 (а) 
Femininity (See also Masculinity) 
complex, in males, 2308 
emotionality &, 839 
-masculinity, construct validity of tests of, 


4891 
Ferguson Hospital Adjustment Scale (See Hos- 
pital Adjustment Scale. 
Fertility, & acculturation in Israel, 2053 
differential rate in families of different 
intelligence, 6400 
in mongoloid children, 3788 
Festinger, L., confirmation of derivation from 
dissonance [ош 4196, 4803 
уз. Hovland & Sherif, 4786 T 
Fetishism (See also Sex) 
psychoanalysis of, case t $030 ^ 
Fiction, descriptions of, reliability in, 760 
Fiducia limits (See Confidence limits 
Field gradient theory, Motokawa’s, 4344 
Field theory (See also Gestalt psychology) 
extrasensory perception &, 398 
Field trips, elect on attitude, high school, 
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Field/visual (See Visual field) 

Fighting (See also Aggression) 
anemone fish, 6021 
antelopes, 555 
drug effects on, 5943 
experience & aggression in mice, 1894 
fish, nesting behavior in, 1879 
quail, 5973 
zebra, 6042 


Figural aftereffect 
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Figural aftereffect (See also Aftereffect, figural; 
Aftersensation) 
brightness matching test of, 2985 
Changes in, with aging, 3302 
circle matching test of, 2085 
conditions for producing, 4332 
disappearance of, 4339 
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kinesthetic, distance paradox in, 129 
position of figures &, 1566 
with stabilized image, 128 
theory of, 2986 
Figure drawing (See also Drawing) 
homosexuality, 818 
in injured man, 2527 
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Figure-ground, confusion in brain lesion, 2528 
disturbance in brain lesion, 6761 
relationship, factors determining, 1569. 
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measure of abstract intelligence, 6401 3 
Figure Reconstruction Test, validity & relia- 
bility of, 3388 
ilm, vs. classroom teaching 
methods, 7003 
human factors, 4140 
instructional, improvement of, 1206 
operations research on, 1206 
Psychoanalytic interpretation of, 3860 
use of, in psychotherapy, 5083 
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Finger, span, judging length by, 5652 
spelling, distance & intelligibility, 6734 
use of, in зову environments, 1387 
кыы prints, reliability of judgment of, 
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tapping (See Tapping) 
volume, change [^ & task performance, 
Fire control, spotting rounds in, 1383 
technician, 1312 
training & assignment of, 7219 
system, training equipment, 7233 
FIRO (See Interpersonal) 5 
SEP [CURES to unconditioned stimulus in, 


conditioning in, individual differences, 
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discrimination reversal in, 582 
electric organs of, 527 
EUR in, drive level & reinforcement, 


feeding & shock strength in, 4621 
feeding behavior of sticklebacks, 4622 
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nesting behavior in, 1879 
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insight & delayed reaction in, 633 
intermittent reinforcement in, 612, 624 
movement of fins in, 6016 
photokinesis in, 6037 
reproductive behavior in, 6022 
stimulation of cones in, 4594 
vision in, 410 

Fisher’s exact method of comparing 2 per- 

centages, 1489 

Fixation, eye movements during, 5601 
of response, with shock, 1953 

Flavor (See also Food; Taste) 
irradiation influence on, 5424 
methodological study of, 4242 
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Flexin (See Drugs) 
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Fourier model of, 1601 
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France 
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French, J., ego concepts of, 2320 
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contributions ке Jung’s, 3533 
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first interpretation of literary work, fis 
influenced by materialism & rationalism, 


mysticism vs. science, 6506 
on nature of man, 23 
vs. Victorianism, 3533 
& William James, 2869 
theory of humor, 2047(a) 
Friendship, in adolescence, 6210 
choice & personality needs, 4822 
conformity &, 6336 
& group interaction, 6341 
influence on success of, 4011 
& leadership, 6341 
& task. productivity, 6349 
& personality similarity, 2117 
& social class, Sum 
Frigidity (See also Sex 
sr EAS test, case study, 6458 eu 
Fringe benefits, psychological attractiven 
1307 
Frog, ERG mechanism of, 4596 
eye of, ERG in, 3179 
potentials in, 5987 
homing behavior in, 535 
vestibular microphonics in, 1863 
vestibular stimulation in, 1856 
Fromm, critical assessment of, 5434 Agr 
Frontal lobe, iS naa review, 
ii activity, * 
ког ае Ж delayed reaction, 437 
& serial anticipation, 4504 
in squirrel monkeys, A 3556 
operation follow-up study of, 
stimulation of, 449 — „| 
meningioma, symptoms in, ғ 31 Conflicts 
Frustration (See also Aggression; 
A ] 
Erop achievement motive, effect on fantasy 


975 

i t addicts, 2589(a) tion 

MERO they, & person percepi 
dings, 2294 

HEU activity level, 299 

as drive, in learning, 3220 

effects of accidents, 4230 

effects on hostility, 4807 


emotion &, 853 
expected vs. unexpected, 4807 
failure-stress, & fantasy, 3511(a) 
motor learning in disturbed children, 1069 
& need in children, 3258 
by partner, 4807 
of physically handicapped child, 2493 
reaction, of Northern & Southern Italian 
boys, 4761 
overt vs. covert, 4761 
in retarded readers, 7023 
socioeconomic status & 994 
pu measured by Chicago Q-Sort, 
4 


Frustration Test/Rosenzweig Picture, emotion- 
ally disturbed children on, 1069 
F scale (See also California F scale) 
& acquiescence, 2093 
& conformity, 2093 
regional differences on, 4782 
& self perception, 6333 
& social perception, 6333 
& suicidal thinking, 2644(a) 
trust & worthiness, 2107 
Function availability, problem solving &, 380 
Functionalism, probabilistic, 80 
nd Test, mescaline & lysergic acid in, 
86 


Gait, apraxia of, 6758 
Gal'perin, theory, spelling, 5320 
Galton, biography & portrait, 16 
Galvanic skin response (See also Electrodermal 
response) 
in audiology, 3054 
conditioning, 4429, 5766 
in old age, 6224 
conditioning of, 5200 
& basal skin resistance, 5762 
emotion &, 853, 3080 
& extraversion, ascendance, 
6522 
in hypnosis, 913 
& identification of prejudice, 4792 
level, & manifest anxiety, 4995 
& limbic cortex, 5869 
in lie detection, validity of, 3077 
pain &, 3047 
partial reinforcement &, 1693 
problem solving & 4468 
reliability of, 5883 
responsiveness in sex offenders, 5206 
threshold, a reticular system, 586: 
tranquilizers &, 488 
of twins, 5979 
vs. unconditioned response, 328. 
unelicited, in operant conditioning, 1691 
ERST motivation for, case, 3861 
Game, childhood, & anxiety mastery, 6160 
industrial, bibliography of, 1367 
management training device, 1332 
military, 1367 
use of, in task training, 1375 
баш strategies, power & interpersonal trust, 
826 


Game theory (See also Probability learning) 
human opponent in, 1742 
Markov model for, 3134 
preference for luck & skill in, 3130 
strategy in, 1743, 1744, 4417 
Gang (See also Delinquency/juvenile; Group) 
adolescent, 5211 
in southern Negro, 721 
Ganser Syndrome, 6961 1 
Gastric function, effects on, of prolonged avoid- 
ance, 1941 
gastritis & conditioned reflexes, 5836 
motility of, & obesity, 4572 
GATB, norms, 3969 
Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests, 2751 $ 
Gates Reading Readiness Test (See Reading 
Readiness Test (Gates)) 
General Adaptability Battery for Africans, use 
in screening, 5388 F 
сола Classification Test, student selection, 


Generalization (See also Concept) 

auditory, in the pigeon, 5772 
after training, in rats, 1931 
awareness of reinforcing event & 4444 
& displaced aggression, 2276(a) 
elective, in schizophrenia, 5257 
interest, in subnormal children, 6840, 
intralist, in paired associate learning, 
4442 (b) B n 

& irrelevant cues in learning, 1987 
of stuttering habits, 6799 | 
system formation &, in conditioning, 324 
tone discriminability &, 4438 
in verbal learning, 4446 


neuroticism, 
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visual, & cortical interaction, 4512 
to wavelength, in pigeon, 1932 
Generalization/stimulus (See also Effect/spread 
of; Learning; Stimulus generalization; 
Transfer) 
concurrent responses & 321 
dimensions of, 1695(a) 
with discrete response choices, 311 
mediation & 321 
in serial structure, 3344 
review of, 5751 
theory of, 1694(a) 
time intervals & test trials, 1699 
as Каш interval function, 591 
General Orientation Profile, validity of, 6419 
General paresis, among insane, Peking, 1933- 
1943, 5228 
Genetics (See also Eugenics; Heredity) 
avoidance conditioning, of mice, 4576 
& behavior, 5506 
of emotionality, 516 
in flicker fusion thresholds, 4575 
& lateral dominance, 520 
in mental illness, 5976 
of musical talent, 1834 
& old age, 3174 
& personality, 2179(a) 
of phenylketonuria, 1837 
in psychosis, epilepsy, & mongolism, 4577 
of PTC taste sensitivity, 1839 
in Tee 1874 
Geniculate body (See Lateral geniculate body; 
Thalamus) 
сереш, psychopathology of, сазе history, 


Gentling (See also Handling) 
and altitude tolerance, 511 
effects of, in rats, 491(a) 
in infancy, in rats, 1870 
Geriatrics (See also Gerontolgy; Old age) 
intensive treatment in state hospital, 6661 
physical problems of, 5115 
reaction time &, 4402 
social, book, 6222 
verbal behavior of, 705(a) 
German dictionary of psychology, 2927 
German Psychological Society, report of 22nd 
Congress, 4928 
German psychology, origins of correlational 
analysis in, 1441 
German student, personality of, 3318 
Germany ү 
analysis of personality, 6416 
children’s projective technique, 6441 
УУД drawing test of intelligence, 
76 
motivational determinants of memory, 
Progressive-Matrices Test іп deaf-mute 
children, 782 ye 
scales to measure dogmatic & intolerant at- 
titudes, 4791 К j; 
validation of neuroticism, extraversion & 
rigidity questionnaires, 764 
voting behavior in, 6321 —. 
West, socio-economic status in, 2078 
Gerontology (See also Geriatrics; Old age) 
handbook, 703 
ene trends in, 2974 
mental health problems, 3701 
social, book, 6222 
social aspects, handbook, 710 
Gertrude Rand, portrait & bibliography, 14 
Gestalt Continuation Test, & general adapta- 
bility, 4858 
with illiterate Negroes, 4858 
scoring of, 486 Ё 
Gestalt psychology (See also Field theory), 21 
discrimination learning &, 1700 
function, & hallucinations, 6906 
pattern discrimination in, 2989 
principle, in evolution, 6008 . 
properties, in perception of children, 673 
reproductive tatonnement &, 3096 
social perception & 125 
status of, current, 27 „ 
thinking as problem solving, 3225 
Gesture (See Expression) 
Gu ipa REY Fpi 
Ghana, culture change in, 62 
ethnology of, & mental illness, 2052 
national stereotypes in, 4795 
student UI ear 
Ghost, geography of London, д 
Giftedness & the. gifted (See also Acceleration/ 
academic; Childhood, exceptional; Creativ- 
it 
ae social traits, 6208 
California Psychological Inventory, 7201 
child, academic achievement, 7085 
guidance programs, 3930 
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Frustration 
Government 


identification, 2018, 5362 
individual programs for, 5337 
interests, 6202 
perception of, 4720(a) 
project talent, 7108 
reaction to illusion, 1235 
review of research, 6185 
search for, 3970 
teaching for creativity, 3929 
enrichment for, 1241 
inferior judgment of, 6823 
motivation of, 1217 
personality correlates of, 2214 
patens. intelligence, & achievement in, 
practical identification, 1240 
psychology of, in Britain, 1992 
selection of, New York City, 1237 
student, attitude toward, 2750 
effects of enrichment, 1196 
emotional problems, 5356 
encouragement of, 6400 
publicity as a motive, 1226 
remedial reading for, 2745 
remedial work in arithmetic, 2797 
research in creativity, 3965 
search for talent, 3946 
summary of research, 7037 
underachievement in, 7115 
test biases of, 1299 
verbal & maze learning in, 774 
. WISC patterns of, 4860 
Gille cube, tests on Africans, 6408 
Gille Mosaic Test, on Palermo population, 770 
Gilles de la Tourette’s disease, 6956 
Ginsburg, S. W., obituary, $420 
Girl, delinquency in (See Delinquency/juve- 


nile; 
Glands (See also Hormones/and individual 
glands) 
& learning, 1750 
Glare (See also Reflectance) 
& age, 203 
iscomfort, indices of, 4206 
veiling, 4220 
Glaucoma, emotional factors in, 5300 
Glorig, A., 5689 
Glossaries (See also Dictionaries) 
terms used in taste panels, 1424 
Glover, E., critique of his concepts, Little 
Hans, 2322 
Glucose, effect on cochlear potential, 4533 
effects after lethal blood-losses, 4551 
schizophrenic tolerance of, with reserpine, 


6547. 
Gleuck Tables for identifying delinquents, 3816 
Glutamic acid 
& intelligence, 4854 
Glutaminose, brain cells, 4498 
Glycemia (See Blood sugar 
GNC Scale, consistency о! 


educational ideas, 


6304 
Goal (See also Motivation) 
attractiveness, & probability of attainment, 


6177 
box, & incentives, 626 
conlict (See Conflict) 
-directed learning in aphasics, 3757 
gradient, in children, 1990 
, & time perception, 1574(a) 
ue school students, 1211 
life, factors affecting, 1211 
осер toward, perception of people &, 


21 
perception of, & news interest, 3376 
setting, Bills’ Index & MAS, 832 
teachers’ estimates of students, 2730 
Goat, EEG & somnolence in, 177! 
hunger centers in, 5870 
test of contiguity principle in, 1926 
Goldfish, olfaction & feeding in, 1766 
Goldstein, K., contributions of, 1021 
Gonad, & stridulation in grasshoppers, 1884 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test (See also Draw- 
a-Man Test) 
fewish preschool children, 6190 
бо enough, F., Draw-a-Person Test (See also 
Draw-a-Person Test) 
African school children, 2192 
reliability & validity of, 3424 
rural уз. urban, 3424 
in Spain, 3424 
Goodenough scale, in mental retardation, 3792 
Gorilla, behavior of, 6006 
Gossip, & self-esteem, 3368 
Gottschaldt’s Figures (See Embedded Figures 
test/Gottschaldt) 
Gough Home, Index, & sample bias, 3426 
Government (See also Organization; Politics) 
science support by, 86 


Grades 
Guidance SUBJECT INDEX 
Grades (See also Academic achievement) in schizophrenia, 1132(a) & communication theory, 361 
expectancy of, & students’ ratings of school learning &, 1177. _ & death phobia, 6605 °° 2015 
teachers, 2811 interaction in (See Social interaction) for delinquents, 1063 
& logic questionnaire, 7096 $ & leadership, 2123 with deprived children, 2381 
Graduate Record Examination, & achievement, & needs, {шау development of, parallelisms in the, 902 ; 
chemistry, 3957 & sociometric ices, 6341 for disturbed adolescents, 900 d | 
& selection, 3973 interaction [S analysis, method, 6347 with dull normals, 6857 ^s 
in selection, 3972 judgment personal attractiveness, 4830 Íor enuresis, 855 2 


judgment, & stimulus pooling, 4830 evaluation of, 5095 

large vs. small & humor, 4754 follow up of patients, 892 

leaderless, behavior of, 2142(a) group leader's role in, 903 
leadership in, 744(a) of high-school children, 896 
learning, self-evaluation in, 4154 hypnosis in, 5094 


Graduate Survey Examination, chemistry, 7088 
Granularity (See Texture) 
Graphology (See also Handwriting) 

personality &, 286 

Validity of, 4950 


Grasshopper, stridulation & gonads in, 1884 теш! ip, satisfaction in & group struc- for impending marriage, 891 

Grave’s Design Judgment Test, In Italian sub- ture, 21! individual & group conflicts, case material, 
jects, 2174 turnover, 2121 3612 i 

Graveyards, & social structure, 4779 voting &, 712 & individual therapy, 2356, 2359(a) 


military, role of leader in, 2144 
minority (See Minority group) 
motivation of, 4100 
norm (See also Norm) 

appropriateness of, 6741, 6756 

& social interaction, 2124 
performance, 743 

CO communication structure on, 

2 


interview study 0! therapists, 6603 

in labor relations, 7265 

labor relations Supervisors, 2839 

with latent schizophrenics, 6611 

for maladjusted boys, 2570 

of Media complex, 6559 

in [SR deficiency (See Mental retarda- 
tion 

of neuresthenia, 5092 

for neurotics (See Neurosis) 


Gravitation (See also Tilt) 

UN UE zero, 4216 
Great Britain (See also England) 

male homosexual in, 3809 

old age in, 3307 

psychology of gifted in, 1992 
Green-red ratio, & refractive error, 1598 
Grievance procedure, nonunion employees, 4109 
Grip, hand, on cement blocks, 4184 


Gross Tu Scale, 2692 permissive (See Permissiveness) 


Group (See also Community; Culture; Family; power, self-realization & satisfaction, 2126 of older adolescent boys, 6600 
SER Leadership; Reference group; pressure, 743 for parents of autistic children, 898 
Social) Е " У resistance to, 2105 permissiveness in, 6935 

adjustment, in isolated Antarctic living, primary, 2104 rocess analysis, Bales’ system, 2380 
2279 problem | solving (See also Problem or psychiatric trainees, 897 
allegiance, in delinquents, 6890 solvinj psychoanalytic, 3611, 6609 


approach to predelinquency, 6899 
arrangement of men & machines in, 1377 
"YEA in delinquency rehabilitation, 


autocracy, democracy а ive be- 
havior, 750 
behavior, during problem solving, 1726 
emotion &, 853 


ision-mak 
AE &, 1746 
model for, 1746. * 
democratic, autocratic, laissez-faire, 750 
deviation in, 744(a) 
discussion, attitude, 4806 
for beginning teachers, 1295 
effect of, ethnic background on, 2132 
reinforcement in, 2128 
religion on, 2132 
& opinion change, influence of 
moderator upon, 747 
skill, reinforcement in, 3875 
dynamics, 5505 i 
design, statistical analysis, 746 
hil ee pe positi. f, 4 
philoso, presup} ions of, 4814 
research, & theory, 743 
effect on anxiety, 5012 
ee & change of membership, 


& communication within group, 2136 
& member ability, 2137 
recommendations for achieving, 3370 
& size of subunit, 2136 
ERU & prejudice reduction, 4804 
goal, 
& r of social status & accuracy of 
social percention) 2109 
guidance, college student, 7051(a) 
educational & vocational, 2763 
bo avn blem solving, 4824 
omogeneity, problem solving, 48: 
vs. individual Compl nce to teacher, 7013 
in problem-solving, 1731(a) 
industrial, effective ization of, 3371 
influence (See also Conformity; Culture; 
Influence) t 
on autokinetic effect, 4828 
on F-scale, 6480 
neuroticism & effect of, 6542 
on opinions, 2104 
& personal preference, 2135 
on response to placebo, 6542 


qual ity of, 3362 

reat reduction & judgments of at- 
tractiveness, 2119 

& training methods, 6342 


Fifth Josiah 
raise & popularity, 2679 
psychol Napoleon R bis army, 3536 
ге! 


tolerance, 2101 
ETE quiet vs. vocal groups &, 


school, structure of, 2681 
size of, & freedom of individual, 2127 
small, ascendance in, 3374 
ration in, 6363 
ш & of techniques employed with, 
interaction in, 6339 
levels ссе ш, 6363 
means of, changing attitudes, 3357 
studying individual, 3337 
role differentiation in, 4825 
_ trust in, 6363 
social, & jazz community, 3365 
choice within, 6330 
. „Perception in discussion, 4806 
solidarity & social influence, 2161 
Structure, 743 
& lane tance of minority newcomer, 


& leadership, 6357 

pec нш, 2125 2 
sup] person perception, 94 
tasks, & organizational development, 745 
training, goals, 6641 

procedures, 6641 
tw spon interaction in, pee 
use in counseling, review, 1 
Unity, group identification, & self-esteem, 


work (See also Work group) 
deviation in, 2105 
E Personality Projective Test, normals vs, 
NP patients vs. prisoners, 810 
кран Principle, & interpersonal choices, 
Grouping, school cautions in, 1242 
UN ры оапајузіѕ (5ее Group therapy, 


Group therapy (See also Psychodrama 
acting out (See п oa d 
adolescent offenders, 2377(a) 
of adolescents, 6604 
aid in psychoanalysis, 901 
for alcoholics (See also Alcoholism), 1079 
American literature on, 6608 
interaction in, 6600 


of, 
with authoritati 
Bion & ive mothers, 2378 


6608 
& casework treatment, in camp, 2401 
for cerebral palsied & parents, 893 
with children, & regression, Sisi 


sychodynamics of, 903 
K psychotropic drugs, 3568 
in receiving hospital, 895 4 
in rehabilitation of chronic psychotics, 


role of the therapist in, 2376 
of schizophrenics, 899, '2382 
of schizophrenia, 1132(a) —. NU 
of schizophrenia (Puerto Rico), sibling 
relations in, 2379 
& selection of patients, 6602 
significance of physical environment in, 
6610 
Sources of conflict, symposium, 5091 
in a state hospital, 6664 
therapist anxiety, 6604. 
& therapist’s characteristics, 2383(a) 
transference in, 2359(a) ij 
use of control group, deterioration, 2382. 
"rejection effect, 2382 
value problems in, 5456 
verbal participation in, 6894 
voluntary group, 3610 
work therapy, 6620 
Grouse, ruffed, drumming in, 1891 
Growth (See also Body growth; Mental de- 
velopment) 
curves, equations for, 1969 
& development, text, 649 
effects on SAT performance, 2790 
laughter vs. paradigm of, 1661 
methods of study, 5496 
personnel, principles of, 4135 
Stastistics of, 5496 '. 
G-stress tolerance, & immersion, 7270 
Guidance (See also Counseling) 
acceptance of services, 3675 
behavior model for, 6679 
center, psychologist pes 
duties of counselor, 
elementary school, by classroom teacher, 


extent of training in, 3994 
fellowships, programs, 7053 
group, foras of, 2015 

oup problems, 
group Procedures in college, 10510) 
high school, Indian handbook, 70: 
in Israeli schools, 7064 
of Negro youth in school, 1116 
outlook for future of, 1248 
of parents of mongoloids, 6860 7062 
& personnel services, evaluation of, 
& personnel work, group proci 


домей foundations of, 7069 
& personnel nod 7047 
preparation (аг. 3950 & administration of, 

7042 
successful program, 7068 
Student. attitude toward, 7066 
in teaching machines, 2721(a) 
training of counselors, 3940 
trainin programs, 3928 
internship, 1 
vocational, role of ego, 2758 


Л 


Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, & 
alcohol, 3160 
construct validity as measure of mascu- 
linity-femininity, 4891 
& intelligence, 4856 
& plastic surgery, 4998 
& politically active Ss, 4833 
Republicans vs. Democrats, 4833 
r with Make a Sentence Test, 6435 
& Taylor MA Scale, 3457 
Guilt, changed into inferiority feelings, 3502 
development of, pain &, 6525 
& disturbance of ego identity, 3530 
& maternal loss, 3530 
& mental disorder, 6429 
measures of, validity of, 3077 
MMPI measure of, 6429 
reduction, & confessions, 4648 
Guinea pig, endocrine effects of, 500 
experimental neurosis, 6132 
inheritance of mating behavior, 1835 
mating behavior, inheritance of, 1836 
pull of, 6098 ў 
sexual behavior after isolation, 547 
Gull, communication in, & other behavior, 4605 
feeding habits, 6067 
Gullibility, of personnel managers, 5399 
Guppies, maze learning in, 609 
Gustation (See also Taste), in mental retarda- 
tion, 3767 
thresholds in, 5557 
gaman cumulative model & Piaget’s theory, 


simplex analysis, 1468 
буру, moth, synthesis of sex attractant of, 


Habitability, of nuclear submarines, 2855 
sealed environment, 4205 

Habit acquisition (See Learning) 

Habit extinction (See Extinction) 

Habit formation, in drug addiction, $207 
‘in normal & retarded Ss, 5781 — 

Habit strength (See also Extinction, resistance 
0 


drive & incentive, 6120 
E &, in eyeblink conditioning, 
in paired associate learning, 4449 
Habituation, to light, & EEG, 462 
to noise, 4195 
& preconditioning, in rats, 1927 
_ in worms, 1919, 1920 
Hair cell, of cochlea, 1864 
vestibular, stimulation of, 1846 
Hallucination (See also Hallucinosis) 
& adrenaline, 3162 
auditory, in psychotics, 1126 
, „in schizophrenia, 2637 
in brain lesions, 69 
as distortions of stimuli, 1126 
hypnoanalysis &, 6632 
pathogenesis of, 5229 
produced by LSD, 3163 
visual, hypnotically induced, 2397 
Hallucinogens (See also Drug) 
action of, 5951 
comparison of, 1806 
effects on pamai measures, 5948 


пишер 4. 
silocybin, effects of, 4552 
schizophrenia, 2653 
Halucinosis (See also Hallucination) 
bromide, 5949 
Halo effect, in n review, 4045 
in num 394 
in social perception, 6497 
Halstead Impairment Index, 1014 
brain injury, 3739 
Hamster, mongoloid, characteristics of, 476 
Hand, control, visual lay relationship, 4171 
coordination (See ation) 
dexterity (See also Coordination) 
in retarded adults, 3791 » 
-eye coordination (See Coordination) 
grip (See also Physical strength) 
on cement blocks, 4184 5 
hyperhydrotic vs. normal, mental arith- 
metic &, 404 
movement, in schizophrenia, 1133 
Strength of, 1396 
preference, in cats & monkeys, 526 
pulling strength of, 1397 
signal, fight line, 7299 
use of, in noisy environments, 1387 
Handedness (See also Laterality) 
ambidexterous patterns, 1647 
& body image, 6478 
reaction time &, 3071 
reading &, 3071 
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Handicap, physical, emotional reactions to, 
6738 


^ ental attitudes, 2449(a) 
Нап (See also Physically handi- 
рр , 1016 
ild, attitudes toward, 6735, 2485 
frustration in pl ly, 2493 
frustration in physi 
games for the deaf, 7030 
intelligence tests used with, 2194 
music therapy with, 5098 
one-handed typing, 2754 
physical & social limitations of, 3718 
ams for deaf, Hawaii, 7029 
physically, employability of, 4023 
residential training for mentally, 4079 
workers, attempted definition of, 4038 
Handle, on cement blocks, 4184 
Handling (See also Gentling) 
& attitude tolerance, 511 
avoidance learning &, 1944 
weight gain & cage size, 6059 
НОН (See also Composition; Expres- 
sion 
age changes in, 679 
analysis of, by slow motion cameras, 5724 
& diagnosis, 6418 
drugs & 6418 
esthetics of, 2170 
experimental studies of, 6418 
personality &, 286 
as psychological problem, 3870 
Hangover, blood sugar values in, 5199 
Happiness (See also Emotion; Motivation) 
in group assignments, 2120 
vocal group vs. quiet groups, 2120 
Hard of hearing (See Deafness) 
Hardy, Rand, and Rittler test, for color blind- 
ness, 186 
& illumination level, 2851 
rib Multiple Choice Rorschach Test, 
а, 
Hartmann, H., ego concepts of, 2320 
Hartmann, N., personality theory of, 5460 
& eet ales 846 4 
Hate (See also Aggression; Emotion) 
in childhood, 685 
Hathaway, S., MMPI norms, 2220 
Hawaii 
education of deaf, 7029 
Haze, veiling, 4220 
Head injury (See also Brain) 
premorbid factors in, 6764 
Health, of child, 659 ' 
developing potentialities of, 6700 
education, tuberculosis patients, 3877 
family care in old age, 2036 
& learning, encephalitis, 6180 
Health/mental’ (See Mental health) 
Health/physical (See EA health) 
Hearing (See also Cochlea; Deafness; Ear; 
Loudness; Masking; Noise; Pitch; Sound; 
Sound localization; Speech; Tone), 5505 
acuity, air force norms, 2491 
tests for, 1001 Y 
analyzer, cortical severance of, & condi- 


tioning, 425 
audiometric follow-up in industry, 7311 
ment &, 


basilar membrane 
ri of Vineland publications on, 


176 
jiaural, in partially deaf adults, 5137 
binsu duction tests of, 1857, 1861(а) 


& conditioned wink nses, 5757 

а t, rigidity in dd. age &, 6230 

кыр регїогтапсе &, aged, 
4740 

development in kitten of, 5874 

inhibition of, central nervous system &, 


of alphabet, 267 
old differences, 5681 


tch 
ting, 6062 
& porcupine ша! z ils, 6083 


T ke 4530 

3 ost 

& speech disorders in aging, 3292 

thread, 4388 б 
after E cortex lesion, 5856 
kanamycin &, rat, 559 ЛЗ 
measurement by an operant technique 


of, in rat, 559 
sound duration & 235 
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Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
High school 


Hearing aid, children’s use of, 2498 

evaluation of, 6739 

in interview training, 3886 

judgment in selection of, 3720 6 
Hearing/hard of, audiometry-temporal, integra- 

tion in, 235 

children, sensitizing of, 3726 

Personality characteristics in, 3756 
Hearing loss, abstracts of dissertations on, 3750 

adjustment, 1000, 3724 

auditory etna for, 3725 

in children, training for, 2743 

double frequency screening for, 3725 

& hearing aids, 2498 

loudness &, 5683 

mumps &, 245 

nonorganic, 3723 

in normal adults, 2491 

phoneme recognition in, 3719 

quality judgment of aids, 3720 

urban services for, 3728 

& visual word recognition, 2488 
Heart (See also Blood 

beat, & pulse as measures of tension, 3547 

rate, discrimination of changes in, 312 

psychiatric prognosis &, 1156 
rate conditioning, cognitive factors in, 


1687(8) 
Heat (See also Temperature) 
radiant, reactions to, 508 
sensitivity, of medulla, 5843 
stress, & athlete, 4200 
Heath Railwalking Test, & mental age, 6187 
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academic achievement & 652, 1234, 128 
India, 3990 
& accelerated training, 4076 
& accidents, 4223 
achievement, & social class, 779 
in mathematics, 7087 
& age, 777, 6397 
rigidity &, 2263(a) 
of aged Jews & Italians, 6403 
aging factor in, 6227 
SPI c 
anxiety, 
in Nous children, 6386 1 êl 
RT с 
thoritarianism, 7 
behavior &, in mongoloids & brain children, 
6845 
& brain disorder, 3415 
in brain lesion, 6767 
in Brazil, ars Em 
norms for, Nc. 
& carbon monoxide poisoning, 5037 
causes of dullness, 2747 . 4467 
changes, perceptual isolation &, 
in physical illness, 6752 
in WAIS with age, 2193 
of child, development of, 3422 " 
information for parents, 668 
& maternal attitudes, EUM 
schizophrenic & disturbed, 77(a) 
class differences & ego skills, ДШ 
classes for mentally retarded, 70: 
& cognitive style, 2195 
& college attendance, 7040 
& communication by gestures, 
in computers, 7279 98 
concepts of, constancy &, 63 л 
correlates, school children, de 3467 a 
creative vs. попсгеа! 
& RUP МАР by Rorscha 
TAT, 643 
culture free test of, 6402, 1056 
& delayed reinforcement, 3240 
& “delay function of the ego 
& Зале 2603 a 
detecting iu low socioeconomic status 
early vs. late test stages, ue 
education of dull child, 533 
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effects of retesting, 6413 
& emotional problems, 5356 
engineering majors, 2767 
environmental influences, 3774 
& epilepsy, in school children, 5147 
& eugenics programs, 3794 
evolution of, 6012 
in animals & man, 3422 
experimental factor, 6192 
factor analysis of, 6451 
factors, age differences, 3251 
early childhood, 4713 
of WAIS, 4861 
factor structure of, 4857 
family & 1432 
flexibility of & perceptual isolation, 5600 
follow-up of bright students, 2776 
function in, alcoholism, 6817 
brain disordered Ss 
galvanic skin response &, 4468 
£ factors, 4866 
gifted adolescent, 6208 
& glutamic acid, 4854 
group test, India, 3962 
group test of, & reading retardation, 5363 
heredity & 515, 518 
heredity vs. environment, 3421 
high, problems of, in DE 1992 
identification of gifted child, 2018, 5362 
incomplete drawing test of, 766 
Indian, group, verbal test of, 6399 
individual programs for gifted, 5337 
influence of, item difficulty, 3414 
social factors on, 775 
test directions, 3414 
& information theory, 4479 
institute to study factors influencing high 
levels of, 6400 
intra-individual variation, 2195 
labor turnover &, 7162 
language problems of dull child, 2746 
& learning, use of grouping in, 6406 
level in retarded readers, 6842 
in maladie children, 3797 
& manual dexterity, 6409 
Matrices Test, constancy, 5371 
miren of, information for parents, 


in mentally retarded, 6846 
measure of, 4866 
inhibition & time sense, 4859 
& Rorschach scores, 6451 
superior, 6401 
& mental disorder, 6905 
motor performance &, in mental retardates 
& normals, 6839 
& natal anoxia, 2545 
Negro vs. white, 2782 
influenced by personality, 2181 
nonverbal measure of, 6383, 6402 
& number of electives, 7127 
& occupational goals, 2015 
in old age, 3234 s 
el conditioning in retarded child, 


oral training for dull child, 1236 
parochial-public school, 

of patients, & diagnosis, 811(a) 

& perception, 3409(a) 

performance &, increased by pervitin, 5929 
p vs. verbal IQ of sociopaths, 


personality correlates of, 4856 
& personality test scores, 4971 
& physical development, 3252 
& physiological response, 3549 
& play interests, 680 
Poland, 778 
popular views of, 7076 
in Portuguese children, 1432 
potential in mental retardation, 3779 
predicting potential, 3418 
& problem solving, 4971 
projective measures with children, 2229 
psychologist role in assessment, 4964 
psychology of, book, 2200 
& psychomotor learning, 2026 
of Puerto Rican psychiatric patients, & 
Rorschach test, 4855 
r between siblings, 2199 
& reaction to stress, 6500 
& reading achievement, 7122 
recognition &, їп mental retardates, 6833 
research on the gifted, 6185, 7037 
& retention, arithmetic, 2697 
retesting effects on MAT, 3405 
retroactive inhibition RR 
r listurbed izophrenic 
with mothers’, 5239 
& Rorschach card rejection, 2250 
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& Rorschach response, 3473 

& Rorschach test, 4935, 6434 

tural vs. urban, 780 

sampling in studies of, 2199 

in schizophrenia, 6934 

selecting gifted children, 1240, 3970 

self concept &, 6161 

sex differences, 690 

sibling factors, 2705 

& size-distance judgment, 6189 

& size of sibship, 2199 

social behavior &, 1042 

& social class, 2067, 4865 

socioeconomic status & 781, 2191 

spatial na engineering student, 5369 
4391 


& speech articulation, 6783 

& power factors in, 4863 
& stuttering, 6809 
superior, screening for, in children, 3249 
Talent (project), 7108 
training programs for dull child, 3904 
underachievement &, 7076 

gifted child, 7085, 7115 
verbal & maze learning & 774 
verbal & nonverbal, 775 
verbal learning & 6844 
verbal vs. spatial-practical-mechanical abili- 
ties, 4866 

in visual illusions, 1235 
of younger sibs, 2199 


Intelligence Жо changes in, in mental re- 
tardation, 682; | 


01 2 
& cultural values, 6405 
measurement of, in mentally retarded, 


recognition &, in mental retardates, 6833 


Intelligence tests & testing (See also Intelli- 


gence; Test & testing), 3421 
ACE Q-L differences r with MMPI, 3460 
for cerebral palsy, 3733, 6741 
in Congo, 1287 
& Draw-a-Person Test, 3424 
with urban & “bush” school children 
in Africa, 2192 
drawing bunches of grapes 
EDS Er r with conventional measure 
of, 
emotional & environmental factors &, 6832 
Figure-Reasoning-Test, 6401 
Gestalt Continuation Test, 4858, 4864 
handicapped children, 2194 
illiterates, 4858 
in Italian high school children, 6410 
in E children, 3253 
Kahn реа Tests, 6383, 6402 
г with Stanford-Binet & WAIS, 6383 
Knox Cube, & old age, 6234 
& Memory-for-Faces measure, 2180 
Michill General Ability Test, 3414 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary, 2780 
performance under meprobamate, 5959 
ractice effect, 2780 
rogressive Matrices, 778 
retest, 4857 
& Stress, preschool, 4689 
Structure Test (Amthauer), LSD effects &, 


5922 
time limit effects in, cultural differences, 
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Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (See 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale) 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale (See 
Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence Scale) 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(See Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children) 


Intelligibility (See Speech intelligibility) 
UE шш, (See also the several stimuli) 
ward 


conditioning &, 4636 
eyelid conditioning &, 3102 
& eyelid conditioning formance, 329 
judged, of weak shock, subliminal shocks 
fect on, 211 
response latency &, 201 


Intention tremor, surgical relief of, 1010 
Interaction/social (See Social interaction) - 
Interest (See also Motivation; Occupational 


interest, 
cu vs. aptitude vs., 4048 
academic & scienti! 


ic, 7008 
agreement with aptitudes, in adolescence, 
6212 


educational, adolescents, 6199 
& engineering degrees, 2739 (a) 
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Intelligence. 
Intoxication 


measured by association to verbal auditory 
stimuli, 2813 
measure of range of, 801 
occupational, 5348 
of occupational groups, 7248 
play, & intelligence, 680 
pre-adolescent, 5324 
reading, 4238 
of adolescents in Israel, 6240 
of 8th grade children, 6211 
India high school, 3889 
recreational, adolescents, 6215 
& Rorschach categories,’ 801 
school children, 7007 
school tests of, 1219 
self-attitude &, in physical 
majors, 1214 
sensory adaptation, 216 
of speech pathologists, 3762 
USAF сег Activity Inventory, factor 
analysis of, 7250 
of vagrants, 5218 
vocational (See also Occupational inter- 
est), 4013, 4102 
background factors, 3945 
drawing test &, 7049 
India, 3898 
India college student, 3887 
measurement of, 4093 
in vocational guidance, 2770 
& WAIS IQ, 801 y 
Interference (See also Inhibition; Learning) 
effects of circuit noise, 1380 
factors in reading, 2696 
interserial, in КЕЛЛИ 360 
in perception, 298 
in psychotherapy, 6598 
Intermittent reinforcement, see reinforcement 
schedules, 583 
International (See World) 
International psychology, reciprocal influences 
in, 1959 APA symposium, 2964 
Interoception, cortical projection of, 403 
drinking’ &, 6044 
in feeding behavior, 4623 
Interoceptive conditioning (See Conditioning/ 
interoceptive) 
Interocular distance (See Eye) 
Interocular transfer (See also Eye) 
& corpus callosum, 435 
in Octopus, 6087 
Interpersonal (See also Group; Social) 
attraction, effects of competence on, 6353 
varieties of, 833 
interaction (See Social interaction) 
like or dislike, stability of, 6346 
maturity (See Social competence). 
perception (See Social perception) 
relations (See also Human relationships) 
depression &, 1154 
insight in schizophrenics & 1137 
in neurosis, 2668 
Interpreter (See Language) 
Interval (See Time) 
Interviewing (See also. Counseling) 
BE АН 
liagnostic, 
employment, speaking time vs. decision in, 


evaluation, effect of psychiatrist's person- 
ality on, 3486 А 
up vs, individual, 6467 
freomplete, 732 
to inform parents, 3661 › 
“microscopic” analysis, method for, 3590 
missing information in, 732 
Navy selection, 2787 
progress, Us fulness of, 1322 
г usefulni a d 
n. uestionnaire, for follow-up studies, 
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race of interviewer, & respondent attitudes, 


education 


37 
ratings of, anxiety, 2213(a) 
creativi У, 403 
recorded choanalytic, as research in 
АЙНА ПМУ, 880 
for research, 6294 T 
for school child, 7077 
skill, lecture vs. role-playing method in, 
development, 652 
адел 
standar , 
technique, in psychological research, 6360 
training, electronic aid, 3886 
for social caseworkers, 6647 
validity of, 3445 
ped E E ie measuring, 4791 
Intonation/v: jee Spee 
Intoxication (See Alcohol oH ing) 


Intropunitiveness 
Kent-Rosanoft 


Intropunitiveness, & mental disorder, 6429 
MMPI measure of, 6429 А 
Introversion E also Extraversion-introversion) 

& alcohol ingestion, 3160 
anxiety, & condi: 
душен att 


review of literature on, 4976 
Introversion/social, color preference & 835 

operant conditioning of MMPI items, 6433 
ООС (See also Check list; Questionnaire; 

survey, 

of academic interest, 2734(a) 

рш Prediction of WAF success, 


differential values inventory, 7059 
personnel by computer, 7206 
Prediction of responses to, 3442 
Inversion/sexual (See Sex role, 
ш ҮЕ) 
Invertebrate (See also Species) 
behavior of, 1873 S 
Involuntary behavior, & conversation of prison- 
ers against orders, 2149 
& interrogation, 2149 
vocalization, case reports, 6789 
Involution (See also Depression) 
pastor’s role in treatment of, 964 
Iodopsin, possibility of, in lizard, 5991 
Iowa Pressure Articulation Test, 6795 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, 118 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 3987, 7117 
UH. of Educational Development, 3987, 


inversion; 


EUR college achievement, 3983 
IPAT Music Preference Test, diagnostic value 
of, 2237 
Iproniazid 
& audiogenic seizures, 5294 
Irradiation (See Radiation) 
Ishihara test, & illumination level, 2851 
Isolation (See also Motivation) 
anxiety, & conforming behavior, 4829 
bibliography, 1406 
chimpanzees reared in, & novelty, 6058 
early, & sexual behavior, in turkeys, 1890 
in a group, 2279 
in monkey, 5923 
perception & 1654 
Perceptual, cognitive functioning &, 484 
rsonality & reaction to, 5600 
psychoanalytic theory of, 2314(a) 
КОКЕМ effects of, 2279 
review of, 1665 
& sexual behavior, 547 
social, & anxiety in children, 2004 
DESI: activity development 


6 
in old age, family structure &, 6225 
& helping, in puppies, 1908 
Israel (See also Cultures) 
acculturation in, 2053 
American-Jewish students in, 2056 
American students in, 5304 
attitudes of children in, 4764 
child care in, 6168 
есу, incidence of, 6891 
educational & vocational guidance, 7064 
educational ology, in, 5306 
effects of kibbutz, 6273 
encyclopaedia of education, 6980 
laws on mental illness, 6903 
opposition to kibbutz, 6273 
ing interests of adolescents in, 6240 
role conflict in, 2056 
statehood of, & Jewish identification, 6302 
vocational guidance in, 1243 
ар d y 
rustration reactions of boys from North 
, & South, 4761 
industrial psychology in, 5539 
MMPI for normal & psychiatric patients 
in, 3450 
Itard, publications & biographical data, 2864 
ltem (See also Tests & testing) 
22 of Bose's Neurotic Questionnaire, 


computer &, 3947 

of credit qutd) blank, 4062 

of MMPI by IBM, 3441 

non-normally ^ distributed criterion 

arginals, NORMEN f, 739 

marginals, manipulation of, 73' 
scaling, nonparametric method of, 5476 
selection, criteria for, 3948 

methods compared, 6395 
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Statistics, & test scores, 1495 
validity, & relevance classification, 7075 


Jackal, behavior of, 525 р 
Jackdawr, temporal ‘discrimination in, 6089 


Jackson, H., analysis of aphasia, 51 


contributions of, 1021 


Jamaica, occupational & educational choice in, 
3329 


James, W., & Sigmund Freud, 2869 
Janet, Pierre, 5433 
Japan 


aggression in children, 2232 _ b 
America, India & P-F study differences in, 
720 


hypnosis in, 

industrial psychology in, 2968 

MMPI in, 2251 

parent-child relations, 6157 » 3 

i constancy studies in, review of, 
432 


9 

personality inventory revision, 6390 
personality testing in, 4880 
projective techniques, 2232 
psychology, 2969 

igious values in students, 5331 
research in, & Tolman's viewpoint, 4259 
Schizophrenia Iu 2251. 

ла in, 

social Psychology in, 2967 
Бат sounds compared with American, 

3. 
student, racial preferences of, 6318 

stereotypes of, 6317 

Study of Values, 5331 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, 4894 
коройн in, 1573 
trends in gerontology in, 2974 
twin studies in achievement, 7123 
Uchida-Kraepelin 

2242, 4847 
verbal learning studies in, 355 

al form perception studies in, 1572 

Yee Биа Personality Inventory, 


Psychodiagnostic Test. 


Japanese-Americans, child-rearing attitudes of, 


need patterns of, 6260 


Jargon (See Language) 

Jarvik questionnaire, hallucinogens & 5948 
Java, adolescent, ideal personalities, 6206 
Jew (See also Anti-Semitism; Minority group; 


Race; Religion) 
ambivalence toward, 2085 
American, adjustment in, 728 
attitudes of, 736 
intelligence of, factors, 781 
self-image of, 728 
" ization patterns in, 728 
attitudes toward mental retardation, 1031 
beliefs on cremation in, 6513 
EDU verbal vs. performance IQ of, 


circumcision of, 2085 

cultural patterns of, 2051 

education, attitude &, 1213 
bibliography, 6253 
psychological Services, 5343 
review, 5303 


names, E E b & prejudice, 2092 


prejudice 
as lentists, research on, 3323 
voting behavior, in Baltimore, 2060 


Job (See also er ation; Personnel/industrial ; 


Vocation; Wi 
activities, check lists of, 1313(a) 
of mentally retarded adults, 


analysis, analyst ability, 4065 
vag bast Ye training, 5396 
ee of worker requirements, 


competence 


of fire control technicians, 
7219 
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description, vs, 
ods, 7157 

reliability of, 1313(a) 

design factors, 7158 

evaluation, 7185 
context effects in, 7169 
influence of judgments on, 7171 
танар of, & familiarity with job, 


reliability of, & number 
are umber of ratings, 


reliability of ratings, 7170 
role of familiarity in, 7203 

Я system of, 4031 

information, consistency of, 2820(a) 
influence of, on checklists, 7165 
VERI outlines {ог collection of, 


motion-time study meth. 


work activity statements in, 7167 
SE Dies, Negro students’ awareness, 
4 


preference & needs, 3514 
productivity (See Job performance) 
proficiency & training, 7231 
training, based on job analysis, 5396 
Job performance (See also Motor performance; 
Performance), 7185 
evaluation, check list for, 1311 
leadership &, 715 
management personnel traits, 7260 
theory of, 4033 
Job satisfaction (See also Morale; Motivation), 
5401, 7243 
absenteeism & turnover, 4104 
age & job change in, 4087 
as basis for occupational 
4026 
of professional, 5531 
research in 1959, review of, 4098 
review of research on, 2828 
USAF personnel, 7238 б 
Johnson, Samuel, psychiatric & literary studies 
of, 3535 У 
Journal, new physiological, 4288 
in Pakistan, 4324 Й 
Judas, psychoanalytic interpretation of, ve, 
Judgment, certainty of, & evaluation of risk, 
15 


classification, 


of complex dimensions, D 

& conformity, in social situations, 4832 

conformity pressures on, 4820 

contrast effects on, 1738(a) 

in [шне siu S) 

evaluative, context, 

of facial resemblance, & consanguinity, 

4753 

influenced by ego defense, 4983 

literature review, 7171 

moral, of children, 6142 

ogygen lack &, 4569 

& perception, 2995, Т 

personality functioning &, 225 

psychological distance & 2098, cç 

psychophysical, analysis of Lr 

quantification of, in business, 7253 

of ranking, agreement in, 33. 

& seli-other discrepancy, 6351 

social influence on, 6336 

& stimulus hasse 5556 
ullien test, 718 

ing, reliability of tests of, 63 D 
vir G., contributions of vs. Freud's, 3533 
mysticism vs. science, 6506 f, 6389 
projective test & symbolism of, 
psychiatry & archetypes, eut 
theory on psychoses, 383. cilities of, 4299 


ich Institute, training f t 
Tani high ool ‘student (See e 
Student P 
Juvenile ere (See also Delinquency/ 
juvenile) * 7 
ional hearing on, 331. 
Correctional institution for, 3828 


therapy, 2377(a) 
& Mental retardation, 1008 
& parental attitudes, 6880 
punishment E: 
idivism in, , 
eno, Rorschach response in, 3823 


i ‘Tests 
Kahn E TEE (See Intelligence 
ting), 
Kan Test" of Symbol, Arrangement & 
iatric categories, е 
каша Yatima, factor analy, ER, 161 
Kell-Hoeflin Incomplete Sentence т H tal 
Kent EGY, vs. WAIS, in predicti 
jency, 6834 i 
Ex gen ie pct iet 
Kent- 
саса ‘scores — CPI scores, 220: 


Keyboard, arrangement, teletypewriter, Chi- 
nese characters, 7276 
displays, effect of angle of, 3068 
layout & characteristics, telephone, 1393 
operation, prediction of success in, 1319 
telephone pushbutton, 1398 
Keysets, design of, 4144 
Keysort cards, for bibliography, 3993 
Kibbutz, attitudes of adolescents in, 6213 
children, emotional problems in, 6196 
effects on children, 6273 
opposition to, 6273 
parental factors in, 6133 
values of girls in, 4731 
Kidney function, & maze_performance, 5832 
Kindergarten (See also Childhood; Childhood 
(preschool); Nursery school) 
psychology of, 654 
Kinesthesis (See also Moyement; Somesthesia; 
Touch; weight perception) 
aftereffect (See also aftereffect; After- 
sensation) 
analysis of, 5588 
attention to satiation &, 2979 
& Rorschach responses, 2226(a) 
stimulus duration, 2994 
discrimination, finger span in, 5652 
needs, in infancy, 3227 
receptors, adaptation in, 5997 
, & sensation of movement 1614(a) 
Kinetic depth effect, 171, 5571, 5620, 7294 
King Factored Aptitude Test, 6223 
Kinship (See also Family) 
social evolution, 6282 
system, & incest taboo extension, 6284 
Kitten, EEG development in, 5893 
learning in, & incentives, 594 
M., ego concepts of, 2320 
infantile development, 6509 
obituary, 5432 
Klopfer, B., bibliography of, 12(b), 19 
Rorschach interpretation by, 10 
Knapp Tartan Test, & educational level, 4840 
& socioeconomic status, 4840 
Knob (See also Control), tactual coding, 1395 
use for bisection of angular extent, 5410 
Knowledge, & attitudes, 4783 
rowth process, 46 
Knowledge of results (See also Feedback; 
Learning; Reinforcement) 
categorical behavior &, 379. 
delayed, & interpolated activity, 357 
effect of, in human learning, 1672 
effect on perceptual skill, 7215 
influence on team learning, 415: 
Pressey punchboard performance &, 341 
in radar monitoring, 4162 
temporal aspects of, 5750 
Knox Cube Test, in old age, 6234 
Köhler, W., figural aftereffects, 133 
systematic psychology of, 80 | 3 
Koh’s Block Design, reliability with Indian 
children, 3397 
Korsakoff’s psychosis (See also Alcoholism) 
amnesia in, 5277 
confabulation in, 3836 
consciousness & memory with, 5149 
lack of spontaneity & activity rate, 6874 
memory & learning in, 6875 
psychological functioning in, 6874 _ 
Kraut Personal Preference Scale, appraisal of, 


Kuder Preference Record, engineers, 1221 


fakability of, 1321 
normative data, for police officers, 3444 


selection of Navy recruiters, 1 
БШ B., Socio-Economic Status Scale, 
1 


Kuroda, G., obituary of, 1433 
Kurtosis, of peer nominations, 2082 


Labor,-management relations (See also Union- 
management rel ), 1363 
Laboratory, description, 2558 

design for audiology, 3727 
Labor, turnover (See Turnover) n 
Labor relations (See also Industrial relations) 

current ithe 7264 7265 

group psychotherapy in, 

Supe VOD group psychotherapy for, 2839 
Labor strike (See Union-management relations) 
Labyrinth, effects of removal, 5861 

thermal reaction of, 1612 
Lacrimation, natural selection &, 528 
Land effect, binocular color mixing &, 1595 

color projections, 3023 

explanation of, 3022 е 
Landing approach system, psychophysical eval- 
uation of, 7290 
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Lange, N. N., evaluation of work & position 


in Russian psychology, 4265 


Language (See also communication; Informa- 


tion; Reading; Schizophrenic language; 
Semantics; Speech; Symbolism; Verbal be- 
havior; Vocabulary; Word) 
ability, & academic achievement, 3981 
& intellectural ability, 6737 
associative clustering in, 3107 
attitude &, 731 
& behavior, 2154 
categories in, 5803 
& cognition, 2154, 5803 
color naming, 1729 
comparison of speech & writing, 4393 
comprehension of autistic children, 6914 
conditioning of, 4429 
constancy of sentence length, 6228 
content analysis of, 4393 
control tower, analysis of, 1640 
& deafness, 3724 
delayed development, 6776 
delay & speech rehabilitation, 6774 
developmental aspects, 5175 
development, of cerebral palsied, 2520 
in childhood, 4673 
delay in, 6774 
dull child, 2746 
in infants, 4685 
testing, 6812 
difficulties of Negro students, 5349 
disorder, 6776 
in children, 5174 
educational problems &, 6812 
disturbance, 6797 
brain lesion, 5165 
epilepsy, 1008, 1011, 1012 
English, abilities of twins in, 4574 
contextual constraint in, 5706 
study of, personality effects, 2737 
& existential analysis, 6503 
foreign, rote memorization, 5338 
teaching, in Russia, 5311 
thinking in, 365 
formal structure of, in speech & writing, 
4393 


impairment in mental retardation, 2550 
learning, two-factor theory of, 1680 
letter response hierarchies within & among 


, 5804 
linguistic philosophy &, 1631 
manual, history of, 6364 
mathematical analysis of, review of, 289 
& mechanical translation, 7268, 7274 
EO EIE T 41 ЖУЙ 
pathophysiology of, 
& perception, 269, 4927 
phoneme frequency & 5702, 5711 
problem in the deaf, 2500 
pronunciation by foreign ek 7225 
psychoanalytic account of, 3545 
reconstruction of mutilated prose, 4394 
& Rorschach response, 4927 3 
schizophrenic (See also Schizophrenic lan- 
guage), 3846, 5238 j 
sign, understanding of American Indian, 
6 
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skill in deaf child, 3717 
& social class, 2067 
style in, 288 
symbolic & aphasia, 3764 7 
tests, for children with speech disorders, 


3749 
reliability of, 5699 
& thinking, 1721 (a) 
, test for, in children, 6444 
in West Africa, 5803 
Whorfian hypothesis, 2154 
word frequency &, 5695, 5700, 6728 
Zipf’s law, 289 


Larynx, artificial, transistorized, 276 


size, pitch, high & low sex. 5703 


Latent class analysis, determinantal methods 


in, 1483 


Latent learning (See also Learning; Incidental 


learning), 4435 
Japanese studies of, 4259 


Lateral geniculate body (See also Geniculate 
bod; 


ly; Thalamus) 

activity in, 5903 — _ 

binocular facilitation in, 5909 

& cortical seizures, 5908 

photic responses of, 452 
recovery im, 5082 ^ |. 

responses of single units in, 4529 


Laterality (See also Handedness) 


anatomical basis of, 5833 
& limb denervation, 427 
preference in cats & monkeys, 526 
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Keyboard 
Learning 


in psychotic vs. normal children, 6452 
theory of, 520 

Latin America, attitudes toward students, 3342 
attitudes toward United States of students 

from, 726 
Latin square design (See Analysis of vari- 
ance) 

Laughter (See also Expression; Humor) 
incongruity &, 1661 

Law (See also Court; Politics) 
of effect, incidental learning &, 4412 
& pornography, 6887 
psychoanalysis & 1106(b) 
VIDE Taylors ideal criticized, 


Leadership (See also Authority; Decision- 
making; Executive; Group; Management; 
Power/social; Supervision), 743, 1346 

analysis of, 2146 

Army officer attitude toward, 1337 
in aviation cadets, 

changes in, 3375 

college practices & 5377 

& conformity, in groups, 744(a) 
creative, book, 3373 

& decision making systems, 3372 
definition of, 4125 

& extra-clique friendships, 6358 
& friendship, 6341 

functional analysis of, 2141 

& group cohesiveness, 2131 

& group interaction, 6341 

& group structure, 6357 

& high school activities, 749 
high school students, 695 
idiographic ys. nomothetic, 4834 
influence of group members, 2143 
as interaction phenomenon, 6357 
& intergroup interaction, 2123 
in an organization, 4117 

ses for, & interpersonal knowledge, 
8 performance &, 715 

iterature survey, 6355 

in old age, 707 

as organization function, 3372 
peer rating measure of, 749 

& personality, 6357 

as personal quality, 3372 

among southern Negroes, 3375 
role in military groups, 2144 

& structure of situation, 6357 
theory of, 6355 

training for, in high school, 6356 
types of, 2143 ` 

in unions, 1351 

jn unstructured situation, 2143 

Learning (See also. Academic achievement; 
Alternation behavior; Association; Avo 
ance learning; Chaining; Choice behavior; 
Concept formation; Conditioning/ classical; 
Conditioning/interoceptive; Conditioning/op- 
erant; Decision making; Delayed response; 

Differentiation; Discrimination learning; 

Discrimination reversal; Discriminative stim- 

ulus: Disinhibition; Education; Effect/spread 

of; Electrodermal response; Escape learning; 

Excitation; Exploratory behavior; Extinction; 

Eyelid conditioning; Fear conditioning; 

Feedback; Forgetting; Generalization; Gen- 

eralization/stimulus; Habit strength; Imita- 

tion; Impression; Imprinting; Incidental 
learning; Inhibition; Insight; Interference; 

Knowledge of results; Latent learning; 

Learning set; Learning theory; Maze Jearn- 

ing; Meaningful learning; Memory; Motor 

learning; _Overlearnin; Paired associate 
learning; Pavlovianism; Probability learn- 
ing; Problem solving; Reaction time; Roin- 
forcement; Response; Response differentia- 
tion; Response latency; Response/rate of; 

School learning; Sensory preconditioning; 

Serial learning; Statistical learning theory; 

Stimulus-response psychology; Suppression/ 

conditioned; Teaching machine; Tracking; 

Transfer; Transportation; Verbal condition- 

ing; Verbal learning; Verbatim learning) 
ability, & serial position effects, 3772 
acquired drive & shock intensity, 4659 
adaptation-level &, 5745 
aids television, 2716 
& age, in rats, 3186 
air pressure blast effects on, 512 
& alcohol, 1811 
all-or-none basis of, 3088 
& anoxia, in rabbits & kittens, 4568 
anxiety &, 314 
in aphasics, 3757 
auditory vs. visual presentation, 4456 


Limbic system 


without awareness, 4413, 4428 
symbolic activity in, 319 
validity of concept of, 319 
behavior theory, 2929 
of block designs, methods of, 3092 
capacity, in Korsakoff's psychosis, 6875 
cerebral functions in, 1750 
child, normal vs. retarded, 2553 
classroom, measurement of, 2698(a) 
computers as teaching machines, 7005 
concept, 7000(a) 
in children, 4706 
memory in, 376 
concept formation, & intelligence, 1736 
types of solutions in, 5814 
conditions of effective, 1195 
connected discourse, retroactive inhibition 
in, 
curve, response change factors &, 317 
degree of, & discrimination reversal, 4436 
& degree of stress, 6500 
delay of reinforcement in, 669 
diagnosis of mental retardation by, 6820 
of US series by grouping, & intelligence, 


discrimination, auditory, group test of, 
4451 


number of cues &, 375 
redifferentiation in, 5775 
stimulus differences, 334 
Stimulus meaning in, 5775 
Stochastic model of, 382 
distributed practice in, 3092 
effect of 
magnetic field on, 5968 
punishment in, 307 
reward in, 307 
encephalitis, 6180 
efficiency in old age, 3293 
emotionality & 4400 
fast, & social acceptance, 3905 
Figure Reconstruction Test of, 3388 
аз function of anxiety, 1667(a) 
group, self-evaluation in, 41 
1-$репсе approach to, 81 
human, developmental study of, 1990 
escape & avoidance, 4428 
trial-&-error vs. mixed selective, 5716 
in hypnosis, 1671 
incidental, age differences, 6248 
contextual determination & 361 
motivation & cue utilization in, 4420 
& retention, 361 
individual уз. group testing, 4456 
instrumental, drive & reinforcement in, 


6117 
mee motivation & cue utilization 


п, 
latent (See also Incidental learning), 4435 
of logical structures, by children, 671 
massed practice &, 1716, 5764 
maze, in humans, 356, 5721 
meaningfulness scale &, 1711 
ича 55 w response strength in, analysis 
mediating responses in, 359 
moitin in mentally retarded & normals, 


1 
in mental defectives, 3783 
in mental retardation, 2556, 6821 
in mental patients, 6909 
motivation &, 629 
motor, Teminiscence &, practice in, 362 
«нщ in normals & defectives, 


& 
skills, 5505 
Mowrer’s, theory of, 1724 
ERE) Choice, repetition of errors in, 


music &, 1200 

& needs in pregnancy, 2269(a) 
neural & glandular basis of, 1750 
one-trial, in mice, 6068 


ci , interference 
prior training in, 5785 

effect of sequence complexity & irrele- 
vant cues on, 5744 

group test of, 4451 

ini generalization, 4442(b) 

muscle кочо. д. 345, 24 

nonspecific si ti 4443 

transfer in, 359 
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tual, 5506 
аа effect ne Sie ioe on, 335 
meaning 
methods of performance in, 350 
verbal cues 0 


comparative study of, 1922(3) 


in , 2713 
negative reinforcement, 2720 
icality perception &, 


psychomotor, in children, 667 
pursuit rotor, massed & distributed prac- 
tice, 5723 
enum b iut 
paci un) Е 
reminiscence &, 1716 

rate of, & alcohol ingestion, 3160 
influence of reinforcement on, 5748 

& rearing conditions, 6099 

reinforcement &, 3085 

relational, & radiation, їп monkey, 5969 

reminiscence &, 1716 

resistance to fear, 618 

response set &, 784 

retention of, & time-order error, 5566 

retroactive facilitation &, 1718 

retroactive inhibition &, 1718, 1719 

rigidity &, 784 

role of rewards in, 5755 

ACCU nonsense-syllable pairs for ease 

ot, 

School (See also School learning), 1195 
саен Ge su 
ences, transfer in, 31 

serial, & leveling-sharpening, 5782 


, 617 
, concept of, 3105(a) 
stimulus generali 
stimulus- 


partial reinforcement’ &, 5747 
statistical model for, 5752, $747 
бела: words, frequency of usage &, 


retention in, 4456 

verbal (See also Verbal learning), 366 
of visual deslassa. oft ti Shystcal prope 

is, effect of i T- 
, ties upon, 3114 а, 
in water maze, 3209 
whole vs. quu method of, 3092 

also Learning; Set; Transfer) 

error factor theory &, 81 
& frontal lesions, 434 
hypothesis behavior in, 1730 
in infant monkeys, 3205 
in retarded children, 2548(a) 
transfer of, in monkeys, 1934 
ing theory, Hull’s test of, 628 
Markoy models in, 3134 
mediat Tesponses in, 1680 


use in psychotherapy, 5079 


, 1707 
Lecture (See - Te ), oad in 


vs. individual teaching, attitude change, 
measurement of effectiveness, 7137 
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Legibility (See also Readability) 
caution signals, 4177 
colored labels, 7296 
& digit design, 2850(a) 
letters, 2840(a) 
license plates, 4228 
mathematical tables, 4178 

Tah punte Beal, 7293 

ehman, Н. C., critique of wor 1 
$238 iq rk on aging, 


Leisure (See also Recreation) 
implications of, 714 
processes of, 714 

Nee of, 714 

"i , context effects in absolute judgments 

of, 5562 
‘line, & frame size, 5618 

AB contributions to materialist psychology, 


& Pavlov's theory, 22 
& уона! asis of mental processes, 


Lepidoptera, dark adaptation in, 3177 

Lesion, brain, & behavior, 3730 

Letter, of alphabet, preferences for, 3382 
discriminability of, 2840(a) 

Leucocyte, nervous system type & 417 

Leveling, repression &, 827 

Level of aspiration, effects of peers on, 6291 
new test of, 3399 
араа). & educational їп adolescent 


ys, 62 
Lever (See also Control), placement of, 1399 
сарин, & conditioned avoidance, 
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Levy Movement Blots, creative vs. noncreative 
groups, 3467 à 
Lewin, K., field theory & motivational determi- 
nants of memory, 5795 
methods & theory of, 1 
personality theory, appraisal of, 4842 
theory of, 81 
Libido energy in recovery from psychosis, 5254 
Libido, phases, & developoiett of pride, au- 
tonomy, narcissism & Кан, 4999 
Lie detection, inadequacy of the, 1657 
objective test in, validity of, 3077 
Life history, of criminals, 3822 
& mental illness, 3485 Бе: 
of personality assessment criterion, 2205 
Light (See also Brightness; Color; Ilumina- 
tion; Light adaptation; Luminance; Lumi- 
nosity; Reflectance) 
aversion, & intensity, 586 | 
massed vs. distributed trials, 6111 
automobile turn signal, 1413 
cyclic activity in squirrel & 1897 
-dark cycle, & insect behavior, 529 
-dark ratio, ҮЛЕП rye 1605 
intermittent (See Flicker; 
хавае. oe also Light rein- 
forcement), 560, 
sensitivity, in conditioned reflexes, 4630 
stimulation, & hypnosis, 924 
valve, eye protection, Be 
visu: ception &, j 
Light adaptation (See also Dark adaptation) 
absolute threshold, cat, 463  , 4383 
color appearance specification with, 
& ERG, 5996 1 д 
Lightfoot pictures of facial expression, Wood 
worth scale values of the, 303 {чой 
Lighting (See also Illumination), age o! 
ers, 421 4 91 
drafting rooms, requirements, 41 18 
influence on highway visibility, 73 
ships, 4204 
of workspaces, 5417 
Lightness (See Brightness) 
Light reinforcement, Bevan 


1952 > 
light distribution, 6109 
in rat, 1952, 6114 | 
resistance to extinction, 6108 657 
schedules of, & response rate, 4 
in T-maze, 4653 Rae 
Like-dislike, vr cras period, 4 
stability of, й ne 
Likert-type scale, ‘compared with forced: choice, 
3. 


3 " 
Linbie system, & affective behavior, 3144 
in conditioning, 3154 
cortex, & ОЗЕК, 5809 
mses in, 
йш, 5900 
& electroshock Te 4516 zi 
Г еншшайоп, & conditioned шошо 
‚3146 _. e 
stimulation, & behavioral changes, in M 
key, 3148 


„Adamson theory of, 


visual & auditory 
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Limen (See Threshold) 
Limulus eye, potentials in, 455 
Linear frequency theory, as behavior theory, 81 
Linear programming (See Programming) 
Line, length of & frame size, 5618 
Link’s Form Board, Indian norms, 3975 
Lipochondrodystrophy, 2499 
Lipreading, units in, 2501 
Listening (See also Attention; 
Speech; Speech intelligibility) 
approval factor in, 6995 
optimal ped load, 1368 
review of research in, 2844 
skill, & academic achievement, 1274 
List scores, errors of measurement in, 5490 
Literacy (See also Reading) 
in African subjects, 6283 
& mental health rates, 5131 
& mortality, 4756 
& showing test performance, 6283 
Literature, psychoanalysis applied to, 759, 6373 
Literature Eaa Test, 2188(a) 
Litter size, & brightness discrimination, 3203 
Little Hans, critique of case of, 2322 
Lizard, acclimation & body temperature in, 
parietal eye nerve in, 420 
social dominance in, 1895 
spectral sensitivity of, 5991 
Loading (See also Display), optimal auditory 
erceptual, 1368 
Lobotomy (See also the several lobes) 
denial of, & schizophrenia, 5255 
frontal, maze measure of effects of, 2182 
effects of, 6759 
Localization, of brain (See also 
Brain) 
, contemporary theories of, 4313 
visual, of moving targets, 162 
Locomotion (See also Movement; 
Walking) 
air pressure blast, effects on, 512 
speed of, & illumination, 3210(a) 
Дд, (See also Cognition; Reasoning; Think- 
ing 
abilities, maturation & training of, in 
children 
laws of, & thought, 1455 
positivism, & consciousness, 1445 
in preschool children, 6167 
questionnaire, & academic abilities, 7096 
of scientific discovery, 2882 
structures, learning of, in children, 671 
& systematizing sociological generalizations, 


Hearing; 


functions 


Running; 


1044 

,& teaching machine, 2715(a) 
Logistic interaction, in voluntary pairs, 6335 
Logopedics, & dialects, 5167 

in USSR, 6778 
Logotherapy, 885 
Longevity (See also Old age) 

factors, 4749 

heredity & 3174 
жнт study, character development, 


in child development, 1993 
of psychosis, 2658 
Lorge-Thorndike tests, prediction from, 779 
& rigidity, in adolescents, 3272 
Loudness (See also Hearing; Noise; Sound) 
binaural summation of, 1624 _ 
difference limen for tones in noise, 247 
level of noises, 5679 
recruitment, & abnormality, 5141(a) 
Love (See also Emotion; Motivation) 
& abnormal behavior, 819 
infant-mother, 6051 
& making others happy, 6678 
primary, vs. primary narcissism, 6502 
rd Mosaic Test, among Angola Negroes, 


effects of color on, 3469 
sex differences among Negro peasants of 
British West Indies, 4755 


& personality, 5948 
psychotic effects of, 5939 
pursuit performance, 4555 

& reaction time, 3166 
retinal effects of, 4549 

& serotonin deficiency, 1807 
& thought, 1816(a) 

word association under, 1824 
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Luminance (See also Brightness; Illumination; 
ight; Luminosity) 
[SUITES thresholds, in projected pictures, 
target size vs. in change from retinal 
id дра to diplopia, 168 
тшн ee also Brightness; Illumination; 
Light; Luminance) 
_losses, in deuteranopia, 1602 
eee or biography, portrait & bibliogra- 
phy, 
Lysergic acid (See also Drugs) 
& audiogenic seizures, 5924 
& behavior of fighting fish, 5952 


Mach, & psychoanalysis, 5448 
Machine, reading of patterns, 1370 
Machine translation, 7268, 7274 
Machover Test (See Draw-a-Person Test) 
Magnetic field, effect on learning, 5968 
response to, in snails, 1880 
Magnitude estimation, evaluation of, 5558 
Maier's law, 1449 
Maintenance, automated, 7217 
& maintainability, ability of sonarmen, 


1305 
tests for selection, 7195 
various p: ing methods, 1366 
Make-A-Picture-Story Test, with children, 2229 


homosexuals vs. normals in Puerto Rico, 


2239 
Make a Sentence Test, reliability & r with 
many other measures, 6435 
Maladjustment, academic, factors, 7017 
Malfunctions, data collection on human in- 
duced, 7285 
Malingering, audiometric tests &, 241 
Malinowski, Principle of Legitimacy, 2054 
Man, vs. cat, nervous conduction & muscular 
activity in, 413 
nature of, 5512 
as subject of scientific inquiry, 6718 | 
Management (See also Business; Executive; 
Leadership; Personnel /industrial ; 


5 
business, motivation of, 2834 
communications, 1343, 2836(a) 
control, 4126 
course in, 5400 
critique of, 4110 
effectiveness of, 7255 
улун of training in development, 


historic literature, 1354 

human side of, 4124 

industrial, course in, 5400 

labor relations (See Union-management 
relations) 4 

& 188 workers, differential self-perceptions, 


398 
mental hygiene in, 3713 
motivation of, 4128 
organization, 1356 
performance standards for, 4129 
personnel, gullibility of, 5399 
trainin; 


g in, 539: 
philosophy & practices of, 4112 
principles of, 
production &, 715 
of research scientists, 4096 
selection, 1362 
skill, in scientists, 4114 
training, 4108 
in humanities, 4077 
in human relations, 1335 
use of games in, 133: 
work, 4111 1 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, factor analysis 
Of S feminiscence, 3499 
a re се, 
Manic-depressive psychosis, (See also Depres- 
sion; Psych b 
in European & United States immigrant 
Jews, vs. Asian & African Jews, 6720 
excitement, spontaneous sleep in, 3849 
in Israel, 6720 
LSU i) 2651 
& suicide, 6 ^ 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (See Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale) j 
Manipulation drive (See also Motivation) 
& drive reduction, 6054 


Е 
rediction with, 4161 
чеш; analysis of, 5404 
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Maternal age 


Manpower, generation, 4209 
horsepower of man, 4222 
influence of automation, 4091 
needs, estimates of, in industry, 7245 
utilization, sonarmen, 7228 
Manual dexterity (See also Coordination) 
in competitive situation, 6296 
& mental efficiency, 6409 
skills of the blind, 2495 
& status, 629 
Maori, achievement motivation, 2065 
Marketing (See also Consumer; Selling) 
consumer behavior &, 4241 
USSR vs. United States compared, 7348 
Market research, management of, 4240 
new psychological variables in, 1420 
by retailers, 1423 
sampling problems, 1428 
stereotypes in, 1419 
Markov process (See also Probability) 
& dynamic programming, 1474 
Marmoset, pigmy, as laboratory animal, 1871 
Marriage ' (See "also Courtship; . Dating; 
Divorce; Husband; Mating Һеһауіог; 
Mother; Parent; Wife) 
& acculturation in Israel, 2053 
adjustment in, book, 6680 
adjustment to, alcoholism &, 1081 
to alcoholic, factors in, 5196 
attitudes toward, & socioeconomic status, 


629 
WESS experimental intake procedure, 
шеге system of diagnosis in, 


introduction to, 3679 
as rational psychotherapy, 2447 
self & spouse perceptions in, 2440 
discord, psychoanalysis &, 969 
family continuity, 6693 
оир therapy for, 891 
appiness in, & self-acceptance, 3676 
husband choice, case report, 5107 
hypergenation in stratified societies, 6285 
inter-, correlates of, 2055 
interfaith, & divorce rate, 6695 
of Jews & gentiles, adjustment in, 3326 
Marital Roles Inventory, 6683 
measure of strain in, 6684 
mental health, & teachers, 2805 
miscegenation, 6285 
& neuroticism, teachers, 7136 
in older couples, 6693 
ersonal similarity in, 2448(a) 
remarital conception, 6207 
satisfaction, & self-spouse concepts, 3680 
MO Kies "T 
arent image, 
schizophrenics post-hospital adjustment &, 
in U. S. 719 
values & psychosis, 2613 
Marsilid (See DA iproniazid) к 
Masculinity (See ssculinity femininity) 
Masculinity-femininity (See also Sex role) 
& Cd tests, 6153 
identification & suicide, 3853 
in male, 2308 
rationality &, 839 
smoking &, 836 
Masking (See азо Hearing; Noise) 
umes difference. limen &, 247 
loudness difference limen &, 
monaural temporal, investigated by bin- 
aural interaction, 1623 
Maslow's. Security-Insecurity 
2277(a) 


Masochism (See also Sex; Pain) 
& psychopathy, 2571 
Mass, discrimination of, while weightless, 7329 
Mass communication, book, 755 
research, 7003 
Massed practice, with light reinforcement, 6111 
spiral aftereffect &, 5567 
e Ge (See also Advertising; Communica- 
tion; Newspaper; 0 
& communicators reference group, 2156 
determinants of flow of news, 215 
& difusion of news, 2152 
effects on television viewing, 752 
effects on world view, 6361 
“sleeper effect", 6361 
theory of viewing behavior, 752 
Masturbation (See also Sex) 
in psychosis for pain relief, 6877 
Matching to sample, & reinforcement sched- 
ules, 583 
Materialism, influence on Freud, 3533 
Maternal age, & schizophrenia, 6936 


Inventory, 


Maternal anxiety 
Mental disorder 


аза anxiety, & child symptomatology, 
мак attitudes, & the asthmatic child, 


& children’s articulation, 6772 
& children’s intelligence, 3250 
& daughter’s attitudes, 2628 
& filial schizophrenia, 5262 
& male schizophenics, 5261 
toward mental retardation, 2539 
in schizophrenia, 2638, 6937 
Maternal behavior, in caribou, 1882 
ovarian hormones, 475 
Maternal bereavement, in 
critical ages for, 5273 
Maternal care, measurement of, 4675 
Maternal deprivation, in the kibbutz, 6273 E 
Maternal intelligence, IQ r with schizophrenic 
& disturbed children, 5239 
Maternal labor, & intelligence, 2545 
MEM loss, & disturbance of ego identity, 


psychoneuroses, 


Mee ton. & early experience in pigeons, 
a 
Mathematical model (See also Model) 

& objective ps; ‘chological tests, 6456 

& psychiatric аксон», 6456 
Mathematics (See also Measurement; Number; 

Statistics) 

abilities of twins in, 4574 

attitude change toward, 5329 

e йу 2733(а) 3298 

ology, & aging process, 

elementary school, 2693 

experimental college course, 2688 

methods, in social sciences, 2886 

research on teaching, 6998 

teaching, effectiveness of, zuo 
Mating behavior (See also Couri їр; Sex 

havior) 

in antelopes, 555 

Apidae, 6023 

in bengalese, 1887 

of mouse, 6032 

in Drosophila, 6025 

inheritance of, in guinea pigs, 1835, 1836 

of okapi & antelope, 6040 

after radiation, 1826 
Matrix, algebra, matrix inversion in, in data 

analysis, 61 
analysis of sociometric data by, 6292 


Matrix formulation, of  Deuel's' rotational 
method, 1458(b) 

Matrix inversion, 2894 

Maturation/early & late (See also Body 
growth; Mental development; Motor de- 
velopment 


& color vision, 637 
mental, & sexual development, 940 
of mind, 5502 
SOEUR Personality Inventory, & GSR, 6522 
r with A-S Reaction Study, 6475 
r m reminiscence & satiation effects, 
standardization on Indian population, 5540 
Maxplane program for factor rotation, 2890 
Maze, alternation in, factors influencing, 3208 
extinction in, factors in, 1948, 1949 
measure of delayed reaction, 2182 
& mental age, 2182 
Dep & cyclic deprivation, in rats, 


effects of acceleration on, 5964 
& kidney shutdown, 5832 
retention, & scopolamine, 482 
running, mice, 5921 
Td learning of, 1936 
, learning, theory of, 4646(a) 
water, as method, 3209 
Maze learning (See also Maze; Discrimination 
learning; DADO 
alternation response in (See Maze; Alter- 
nation behavior) 
under chlorpromazine, 497 
finger, int ANE &, 774 
& gamma radiation, 5970 
in guppies, 6097 
human, 5745 (orn sy 
new apparatus for, 3073 
latent теа, 1964 
& light reinforcement, in rats, 4653 
verbal, sequential pattern errors in, 348 
serial position errors in, 349 
McClelland, D. C., reformulation of achieve- 
ment motive, 6477 
McGinnies, H., critique of perceptual defense 
hypothesis of, 4991 Й 
тое Q-Check, & physiological attributes, 


& scholastic performance, 3550 
& verbal/quantitative ability, 3550 
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symbolic interactionist 
hypothesis, 3369 


Mead, G. H., & social psychology, 4263 
Meaning (See also Semantics) 
of adverbs & context, 1638(a) 
analysis of, 37 B 
de MAU da in children's descriptive 
4 


& distance perception, 4350 

& familiarity in associative learning, 4418 
joning of, practice &, 

тео processes & verbal satiation, 


in paired-asseciate learning, 4449 

уз. rote learning, foreign vocabulary, 5338 

of aula, in discrimination learning, 
5 


verbal satiation &, 4474 
Meaningfulness, in serial learning, 344 
in verbal learning, 3113 
Meaningful learning Cee also Learning) 
уз. nonsense learning, perceptual processes 
under]: ing, 342 
school children, 1190 
Measurement (See also Mathematics; Scaling; 
зина t 'chok 2871 
in centui logy, 
concept of, Г ЖА 
definitions & theories, 52 
in education, 7099 
Ce & psychological in Belgium, 


problem, in psychology, 2875 

Psychologist, contributions to systems re- 

i токе 7286 " 

n psychology, 

rules of, in science & marbles, 5462 

Scales of nonlinearly related, 5482 

sensitivity of, 4283 
Mechanical receptor (See also Cutaneous sensi- 
tivity; Skin) 

in olfaction, 6003 
Mechanical stimulation, in cats, 5877 
Mecholyl, test, physiological correlates of fear 
Memories chotherapy of, 6559 

lea complex, group у of 
Media (See also Advertising; Mass media) 

marketing significance of, 1420 
Mediating response (See also Mediation) 

color naming as, 5737 

concept formation &, 1733 

learning theory &, 1680 

Daired associate learning &, 1734 

problem solving &, 377 
Mediation (See also Mediating Response) 

in learning, 5790 

motor responses in, 366 

in paired-associate learning, 338(a) 

in transfer, 366 

in verbal earning, 5786 
MER dication (See also Medical student; 

‘icine 

clinical psychology in, 4303 

research Program, 5359 

ш curriculum, behavioral sciences in, 


жу, 5309 m 
voluntary assignments in, 53 
Medical Research Council, research in indus- 
trial psychology, 1507 
Medical student (See also Medical education; 
Tedicine) 
admired teachers, 2735 
anxiety & cyni 5330 
career motivation of, 5332 
empathic communication in, 947 
test of clinical skill, 5370 
Medication, errors in, 2846 
Medicine (See also Physician) 
19th century, sclentific productivity & 
emic organization, 2866 
data processin, 
& neurology, tish & 
& psychoanalysis, 6519 
Bevecepeiatic (See Psychosomatic medi- 
cine 
'chol in, history, 855 
School (See e 


in aphasia & deafness, 6780 
brain damage &, 2543 
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in brain lesion, 2523, 6768 

cognitive style &, 4454 

E (See Color) of 

consciousness, with brain disease, sj 

early, of age groups, 1976(a) i 
& formative influences, 3490 
theoretical & clinical stud; of, 2633 

Figure Reconstruction Test of 3388 

in first grade children, & classification 
; Я 


following encephalitis, 6769 
in German Ss, 5795 
& hypnotic age regression, 931 
immediate poststimulus cue &, 4452 
& infantile amnesia, 2319 
in Korsakoff’s ipd 6875 
& level of intelligence, 2697 
& Lewin's field theory, 5795 
lysergic acid diethylamide &, 5922 
magnitude, perceptual magnitude &, 4415 
measurement of, 2710 
measure of subconscious, 6448 
motivational factors in, 5795 
nature of, 2543 
old age &, 2034, 2039, 3234, 3293 
henomenology of, 2319 
k prediction in sequential task, 1679(a) 
of present state of multiple variables, 1392 
processes, development of, 4424 
psychophysical methods & 4415 
in psychotic vs. normal children, 6452 
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essing sex of authors, 4867 
allucinogenic drugs, 5948 
& home & social class, 2464 
& human figure cravings, 4758 
3 [m CIR 1835), 6424 
leographic approach, 
in independent study, 1201 
integration, diagn of, 3512 
& intelligence, 4971 
& intolerance of ambiguity, 2259(a) 
judgment, by appearance & actions, 26 
central vs. peripheral traits, 2139 
& judgment process, 2255 
of Katanga women, 3324 
дарог К ТД 
lership, 
& learning, 784, 4974, 6474 
fongitudinal studies of, 1980 
maladjustment, 3893 
memory color &, 662 
needs, & friendship choice, 4822 
& legro-white intelligence differences, 


2181 
norm shifts in word associations, 4958 
of outpatients in psychotherapy, 6470 
& paralysis, 3 
passive dependent, in husbands of schizo- 
Peru conformity, 2138 
attern, & conformity, } 
* National Merit Scholarship, 3461 
of occupations, 7174 
& perception, 4986 
distortion of, 798 
model, 3799 


Personality > 
Phonetic 


Peruvian students, 2726 
& physical development, 3252 
& physiological attributes, 3550 
& political activity, 4833 
ре кашдацс, 6763 

predicting academic achievement, 2796 
of prisoners, 6984 
& problem solving, 4971 
roblems, among clergy, 6724 

roductive achievement, 7024 
pnto 
Projective psychology & sti of, 
prospective teachers, 5376 
psychogenetics of, 2179(a) 
Psychosomatic, vs. neurotic, 1168 
of psychotherapists, & attitudes toward 

patients, 2375 

Sychotropic drugs, 1808 
public vs, private school, 1215 
& quantitative ability, 3550 
& racial preferences, 6318 
& rating of facial attributes, 4886 
reactions to Sxperioiental rejection, 5002 
& readin, eA 2003, 7083 
& recreation, adolescents, 6215 
Republicans vs. Democrats, 4833 
research, perspectives in, 761 
of salesmen, 7208 
E compulsive character, case study, 


& scholastic performance, 3550 
& school organization, 7022 
& school success, 2741 

pelt eppralsa) 6459 

self. 


of PSI 3426 
їп suicidal attempts, 6948 


of teachers, & principals rating, 2804 
teaching ability, & students" rating of 
teachers, 2811 
television's influence, 6362 
textbook of, 6377, 6490 
theory, authoritarian, 4996(a) 
tmann's contributions to, 5460 
3 прена of, 4842 


Murray, 83. 
РЕ 3303 
perception іп, 5568 
statistical comparison of, 6378 
trait A also Trait 
of Air Force Officers, 4035 
но САА 53 
a es, 61 
rat forced choice vs. check list 
3446 ў 
peer vs. reference ratings, 3446 
type, & family, 6694 
of Heymans & Wiersma, 3451 
& Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement, 
questionnaire study of, 3451 
& undergraduate major, 4931 
& verbal, ability, 3550 
conditioning, 1686(a) 
Ee for extra-hazardous duty, 


voting &, 712 
Personality/assessment (See also Personalit: Я 
the various methods of) Y 
acquiesence in, 6420 
bias in, 2205 
brief eee methods in, 2225 
& clini lence, 2238 
drawing bunches of grapes, 3464 
& drugs, 1800 
factor meaning in tests, 785 
factor structure of items, 3430(a) 
Freudian vs. non-Freudian, 2238 
& intolerance of ambiguity, 3434 
in Japan, 4847, 4880 
inventory, 6390 
Japanese & American Yatabe-Guilford Per- 
sonality Inventory, 4899 
levels of consciousness in testing, 791 
life history as criterion in, 2205 
MMPI & STDCR, compared, 3428 


Personality 
Personality Inventory/Mi 


les; 
Personal name, 
Personal Preference Schedule/Edwards, 
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Objective, & antecedent conditions, 2203 
increased precision in, 2203 
nl. 

peer & sel ings, 

of preschool children, 3268 

psychiatrists vs. psychologists vs, social 

workers, 2238 a > 
questionnaire, dimensions of social desira- 
bility &, 2211 
extraversion, 6428 
& Famous Sayings Test, 2215 
чеч 642 A ery 
rigidit: response set, 
reaction time to "diagnostic situations", 


3. 
reliability of rating, 2208(a) 
& respondent attitude, 3392 


& sets, 6420 
ае ч, observation, 4919 


scale, 7071 
derived from psychoanalysis, 3438 
setting on tests, 1259 
social desirability &, 6420 
TAT, in adolescence, 694 
et construction, & response acquiescence, 


test profiles, of parents, 6785 

test scores, self perception, 
impressions, 3516 

U. 81 Test, 3402 ч 

e елны Self-Rating, 
of, 116i 


& friends 


factor anal: 

innesota Multiphasic 

е also Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
vent 


tory) 
alcoholics vs. psychiatric patients on, 1087 
се рано & effect as measured by 


1 
handbook, 2217 
Nes factor scales (See the specific 


significance of, 6510 
2810, 
3935, 7081 
& competitiveness 3506(a) 
vs. CPI in fakability, 2218 
& culture, 4763 
eers, 4016 
& friendship, 2117 
SIE low jamune аан, 2260 
erpersonal perception. 
invalidity & social desirability, 6430 
in Japanese Hawaiians, 3319 
& job preference, 3514 
& physiological attributes, 3550 
& plastic surgery, 4998 


administration, & 


Euidance workers, selection, preparation, 
& professionalization of, 7047 
human factors, survey of, 1532 
Practices, absenteeism as ‘measure of, 4097 
problems, in mental health Programs, 2951 
Tequirements, literature survey, 7160 
selection (See also Selection), 5505 
high school student, 2785 
influence on summary score, 1270 
ratings in, 4047 
school counselors, 7132 


Personnel/industrial (See also Industry; Job; 
itary; Work) 


relations, jobs in, 1314 

world knowledge ‘of, 2817(a) 
employment of women, 1306 

uation of (See Job performance) 
foreman (See Foreman) 
incentive for (See Incentive) 
methods of selection, 1320 
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poe Ж. СУЗ MI 

old age (See also Old 5 

problems in, 1341 че) 
productivity in (See Job perf 
Sélection of (See Selection? mane) 
supervisor (See Supervision) 
tests, 1326 
turnover of (See Turnover) 

pen management (See also Management), 


professional status of, 2831 
training in, 5395 
Personnel/military (See also Air Force; Army; 
Navy) Я 
accident in (See Accident) 
breaking point in combat & POW, 1342 
computer clsasification of, 1327 
initial assignment, 4058 
ано pilots, compared with enlisted men, 


morale & motivation of, 2827 

navigator (See Navigation) 

Navy research abstracts, 7144 

pilot (See Pilot) 

Policy changes, 1312 

radarman (See Radar) 

radar observer (See Radar) 

Selection (See also Selection) 

of students, 1222, 1260, 1268, 1281, 
1286, 1289 
submariner, school performance & Navy 
Т scores in, 8 

training, 1277 

unsuitability discharge, 7188 

vigilance in (See Vigilance) ] 
Person perception (See Social percep ioa) 
Persuasion Gee also Propaganda), 4801 
Peru, interests & traits of students, 2726 

use of alcohol, 3328 
Pervitin, & increased intellectual performance, 

5929 


& intellectual working capacity, 5930 
Pessimism, & Psychoasthenia scale of the 
MMPI, 2221 ы 
Petit-mal patterns, interpretation of, 5152 
Pfister Colored Pyramids Test, with retarded 
children, 3462 
Р sex differences un peasants of British 
West Indies, 4 : 
P-F Study (See Frustration Test/Rosenzweig 
Picture) 
Phallic fantasies, fear of death, & ecstasy 


354 * 
Phallus envy, & castration anxiety, 5018 
Pharyngeal оке, with prosthetic appliances, 

3754 


Ph. D., shad in rogram, ЫЗ 
Ph їз, social releasers in, Ё 
Phenethylamine, L-methyl (See Drugs, am 
phetamine) ee ï 
Phenidate, pama activity, 20И 5934 
Phenmetrazine, locomotor 
Phenethylamine, 3, 4, Setrimethory- (See 
Drugs) 
Phenobarbitol (See Drugs) à 
ere (Seb DEE, КОС 
Phenomenal distance, determinants о! Be 
as function of location in field, 
position ыл 305 
Phenomenal scales, 09 
Phenomenology, & European psychology, 64 
subjectivity of, 44 
ا‎ oe Drugs) 1837 
tonuria, genetics of, 
Phenjithiocarbamide, ability to taste, 205 gyp 
Phenylthiourea, taste of, inheritance Of, 
reliability, 210 ida) 
i i See Correlation) | 
Phe а table for computing, 2895 
Ыру Бн рен a 
il isten! n, 
роя & psychoanalysis, 2318 
psychology &, 40 0 
& school le 117 
f, 54 i nt); 
Phi Mi EA (See also Motion/appare 
ser Fear; Motivation) 


i Emotion; 

Н Gt ase of Little Hans, 2312 
death, & group therapi 66 
ace, 2 

E Ке adult psychosis, $27 

Phonation, in села d cl T 
е EA 

deg oed raa rehabilitation 2 5698 

Phonetic, clements, of el S 3695 | 
е s-linguistic study 00 
2159(a) 


2526 


Phonics, age at which useful, 6991 
Phoria, ACA ratio & 1585 

& convergence accommodation, 137 
Phosphene & blind spot, 4513 

threshold, spatial induction as, 4343 
Phospholipids, & stimulus deprivation, 1914 
Photic conditioned reactions, in dogs, 6076 
Photic driving, conditioning of, 5880 

of EEG, 5898 
E response, of cortex, & mental tasks, 


ma stimulation, in electroencephalography, 
Piste electron UI technique of, 
1612 


Photograph, distorted, judgment of, 4848 
Photography, of face (See Expression) 
of palate (See Palatography) 
Photokinesis, in elver fish, 6037 
in fleas, 4609 
Photometric analog device, for psychological 
statistics, 2924 
Physical condition, & learning in mental de- 
ficiency, 2540 
Physical development, & mental traits, 3252 
Physical disorder, health education in, 3877 
Physical education, in mental retardation, 
2551, 5190 
self-attitude, interest, & success in, 1214 
textbook, 1029 
Physical fitness, test of, 4067 


Physical growth (See Body growth) 
Ey ealth, mental health &, with age, 


teaching of, 1183 
Physical illness, psychological meaning of 6505 
Physically handicapped (See also Amputation; 
Blindness; Cerebral palsy; Childhood, ex- 
ceptional; Deafness) 
ШШ physical & social limitations of, 
8 


social psychology of, 3255 

education of (See Education (special)) 
en & physical help necessary for, 
objective rating scale of, for educational 
purposes, 3963 
aralysis, & personality, 5948 
ollowing pregnancy disturbances, 3789 
rehabilitation of, 708 

THES model, for the controlled experiment, 


873 

Physical strength (See also Handgrip) 
reliability of tests of, 63 

Enpa world, & psychological development, 


self differentiation from & pathology, 2317 
Physician (See also Medicine) 
-patient relationships, theory, 856 
БАУ (See also Body type; Expression, 
facial 
of faces, 788(a) 
views of adolescents, 699 d 
Physiological attributes, & personality, 3550 
& quantitative ability, 3550. 
& scholastic performance, 3550 
& verbal ability, 3550 4 
Physiological functions, mental retardation & 
conditioned reaction, 5183 1 
GERD idealism, Lenin's criticism of, 


312 
Physiological mental retardation, etiology of, 


Physiological psychology, teaching of, 5829 
thi i 06 


еогу in, 
in U.S.S.R., 2 у. 
Physiological reactivity, in ulcer & arthritic 


& personality, 3549 
Physiological stability, in adolescence, 3273 
Physiology, emotions & attitudes &, 5734 

& hypnosis, a review, 6626 

of RES sleep, 2391 

neural changes in old age, 3301 

& psychiatry, 2326 

of space travel, 7312 

of vision, review of, 6000 
Physique, inheritance of, 521 
Piaget, & psychoanalysis, 6172 

quoda thinking, test, 6143 

theory, of number concept, 4710 

of number concepts criticized, 4667 

Piano playing, hand motion in, speed of, 1642 
Piano tuning, 757 
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muss A of аканы 5258 

icture rangement Test, tabulati ip- 
.ment, 5391 d y M 
Брзе description test, in brain lesion cases, 


Picture-Frustration Study, with children, 2229 
high vs. low threat Ss, 3513 
& rated aggression among prisoners, 4923 
. reliability of Indian, 4829 
Picture technique, for study of values, 6269 
рше vocabulary test, for mental defectives, 


Piercy, M., 
tions of, 49 
Pigeon, auditory generalization in, 5772 
brain potentials in, 4519 
discrimination learning, 3206 
& extinction, 6090 
feral, taste preferences in, 1916 
fixed-interval reinforcement, 613 
generalization to wavelength in, 1932 
oming in, 541, 1883 
factors affecting, 6039 
sun azimuth & orientation of, 543 
mate selection & early experience, 1913(a) 
in missiles, 1933 
pecking (See Pecking) 
reinforcement schedules in, 583 
serotonin effects in, & intermittent rein- 
forcement, 5919 
. use of shock with, 1903 
Pigment mixture, & color perception, 3019 
Pilocarpine (See a/so Drugs) 
& food intake, 3158 
Pilot, accident by (See Accident) 
flight proficiency, factors in, 4030 
flight simulators to train, 2826 
performance, & age, 7172 
& EEG, 3152 
poe measurement of, 1317 
OTC training & 7226 
selection of, 4053, 4070 
Spanish, 4051 
steadiness &, 5385 
Spanish, ACB, 5387 
training machines in, 1331 
Piotrowski, Z., Rorschach signs, 4903 
schizophrenia, 2251 
Pipradol, locomotor activity, 5934 
Pitch (See also Hearing) 
judgment of, mechanism, 238 
of periodic pulse, 1620 
without fundamental component, 1621 
training, in deafness, 6727 
vocal, laminagraphic study of, 2843 
laryngeal correlates of, 5703 
range in cerebral palsy, 2526 
of vowel sounds, 5694 У [ 
Pituitary (See also Adrenal; Corticotropin) 
stress & drug effects on, 473 
Placebo (See also Drugs) 
in medical practice, 916 
in DeychothessD yy 3575 
& relief from pain, 1798 
& stuttering, 2536 а 
treatment in schizophrenia, 5272 
Placement/industrial (See Work placement) 
Placement Readiness Scale, & success, 2825(a) 
Planaria, cannibalism in, 531 
conditioning apparatus for, 4634 
Plasma factor, in schizophrenia, 2656, 2657 
Plasma hydrocortisone, & Rorschach responses, 
5038 
Play (See also Recreation; Sports) 
childhood, anxiety & 6160 
interest, & intelligence, 680 
in mentally retarded, 1042 
motivational basis of, 4411 
technique, 2229 
Play audiometry, with children, 6736 
Play therapy, initial session, 6616 
in stuttering, 2535 
Pleasantness, influence on TAT response, 4932 
Plethysmography, in study of conditioned 
vascular reflexes, 5759 
Plosives, perception of, 1626 
Poetry, stylistic aspects of, 288 
Poisons, effects of, in religious excitement, 3156 
Poisson’ distribution, binomial, fitting, 2921 
of experimental errors, 3504 
as expression of stable psychic energy, 


fee of diagnosis recommenda- 


Lj 


5t 
& Мае binominal distribution, 5495 
о values & accident data, 5479 


Poland, mental development in, 778 3 
student attitudes toward economic equality, 


Polarization, of neuron, & threshold, 4589 
Policeman, forced-choice test for, 2824(a) 
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Practice 


Policy changes, influence on personnel, 1312 
Political behavior (See also Politics) 
attitudes, measurement of, 6305 
& racial & religious factors, 6319 
& cross-cultural investigation, 2058 
& Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey, 4833 
& open vs. closed mind, 734 
& personality, 4833 
& stimulus generalization, 2058 
„Voting in suburbs vs. cities, 2072 
Political communication, as term for psycho- 
logical warfare, 2151 
Politics (See also Government; Law; Political 
behavior; Power/social; Voting 
balance of power in, competitive game of, 


competition in, 6359 

newspapers &, 6365 

in Norway, 6365 

youth's attitudes toward, 2012 
Ponzo, Mario, obituary, 1436 
Popularity (See also Social desirability) 

denial &, 2000 

effect of praise, 2679 

& group Rorschach scores, 686 
Population stereotypes in control motion, 1399 
Porcupine, smell & hearing in mating, 6062 
Pornography, & the law, 6887 
Porpoise, behavior of, 3185 

echolocation in, 3188 

wave-riding in, 523 
fus Maze, & brain-operated schizophrenics, 


4 
modified to measure subconscious memory, 


6448 
Rigidity-Flexibility score, 4851 
Portrait, of British philosophers & scientists, 11 


Bykov, К. M., 2 
Galton, 16 
Moyano, А., 18 


B. 
Rand, Gertrude, 14 
Position discrimination, in monkeys, 6093 
Position evaluation system, USAF, 7191 
Position habit (See also Orienting response; 
Set; Space orientation) 
& incentive magnitude, 6116 
in migration, sparrow, 1886 
Positivism, & meaning, 37 
Post-concussion neurosis, in child, 5276 
Post-encephalitic symptoms, psychological tests 
of, 1 
Poster, safety, influence of, 5423 
Post-operative recovery, & neurosis, 6978 
Postremity hypothesis, human maze learning 


Post schoo! adjustment of mental retardates, 
3 


рае potentiation, & middle ear re- 
lexes, 
Post-training performance, evaluation of, 7231 
Post-traumatic, adjustment in children, 6764 
brain symptomology, 3730 
Posture (See also Tilt) — 
adaptation to changes in, 2659 
& fighting in hens, 1900 
sway, test of, correlations of, 2389 
Potential, evoked, & mental tasks, 5879 
generator, in Limulus eye, 455 
in Pacinian сораса, 4587 
in pigeon brain, 4519 
a apka jin cena 5998 
Potentiality, he: " 
Potentiation effects of alcohol, 5198 
Power, in communication chains, 2126 
factors, in intelligence, 4863 
game strategies & interpersonal trust, 4826 
output, human, 4199, 4209, 42 
ws. seli-realization & satisfaction, 2126 
Power/social (See also Authority; Conformity; 
Group; Law; Politics) 
in international politics, theoretical analy- 


sis of, 6293 
sociometric measure of & teacher control, 


2213 
Practical ability, reliability of tests of, 3397 
Practice (See 0 Ехрегіепсе; Familiarity; 


ing) 
Puit of, & resistance to extinction, 


3217 
distribution, motor learning &, 313 
effect, in intelligence testing, 2780 
Operating remote manipulator, 1394 
{ їп "RA 6798 
familiarity &, ў 
language conditioning of meaning &, 367 
response latency &, 201 
& SAT performance, 2790 
stage of, & anxiety effect, 339 
& task difficulty, 308 


Praise 
Profession 


DES effects on achievement & adjustment, 


popularity, 2679 
иеш (See also Extrasensory percep- 
tion. 
of a near accident, 3137 1 
Preconditioning, sensory, number of trials, 570 
Predatory behavior, in beetles, 6035 
in chickens, 6034 
of sharks, 534 
Predelinquency, changes with a group ap- 
proach, 6899 
treatment of, 2609 
Prediction, of academic success in post gradu- 
ate engineering, 1315 i 
of achievement, criterion reliability, 7073 
Ephem & differential association, 


of position, exposure time &, 5713 

from psychological test results, 5144 

of questionnaire res , 3442 

of school success, of cerebral palsied child, 


3733 
of twins’ self-descriptions, 4942 
Predictor elimination techniques, 3968 
Predictor selection, & multiple correlation, 


5470 
Predisposition to illness, 6973 
Prefeeding, effect of, 612 
Preference, conformity pressures on, 4820 
consumer, statistical model, 4234 
in discrimination of monkeys, 6086 
in ася beauty, in United Kingdom, 


flavor, & m experience, 6064 


for letters of alphabet, 3382 

oddity, in chimpanzee, 1929 

operator, for movement compatibility, 4171 

patterns, transitivity of, in pre-school chil- 
dren, 6167 


rsonal, & influence on group, 2135 
or political candidates, measurement of, 


0: 
Чаан theory of choice, 1749(а) 
ES generation Japanese Hawaiians, 


vocational, test of, Holland, 4015 
Pregnancy (See also Birth control; Fetus; 
Neonate; Sex) 
alcoholism jn, case-report, 3801 
block, & olfaction, 533 
death during, case study, 5108 
disturbance, & handicapped child, 3789 
false, in male patient, as schizophrenic 
du Seloleglea factors in, S284 
psychophysiolcgi ors in, 528 
& learnin EUH 
UAE RES patients, prognostic study of, 


normal vs. abnormal Ss, 4872 
premarital, correlates of, 2050 

& cult norms, 2050 

incidence of, 6207 

in Utah, Indiana, & Denmark, 2050 
projective technique correlates of, 4872 

unplanned, & child symptoms, 5294 
Prehension, development of, in macaque, 6026 
Prehistoric times, cranioplasty in, 5849 
Prejudice (See also Anti-Semitism; Attitude; 

Emotion; Motivation 

African, 3347 


American vs. Sou! 
& anomie, 737 
anti-Semitism, 2085, 6300 
& t, 3375 


ethnic, 3347, 6324 

factors in change, 740 

functions of, 727 

& GSK, 4792 

high school influences on, 6324 
ire RETE a 
ideolo; premi of, lity of, 729 
& орар 3375 Ё 


& mobility, 737 
in Near-Eastern students, 4793 
political factors in, 751 
psychological analysis of concept, 6322 
racial, 3347 
reduction of, 2102 

through discussion, 4804 
religious, 3347, 6300 
sources of, 727 
against Southern Negro, 3375 
& status, 737 
& verbal reinforcement, 4805 
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Premarital dating behavior, 2029 { 
Premarital serat behavior in psychotics, 3711 
Premature child, intelligence of, 4669 
mother's adjustment to, 3710 
Premorbid adjustment, of schizophrenics, 3840 
Prenatal influence, of mother's attit on 
baby, 3326 Ў 

Ргеп: radiation, behavioral effects of, 4566 
in classical conditioning, of 


, 1373 

& performance, 7333 
Prestige (See also Status) 
& accompli 


t, 
occupational, correlates of, 3336 


се, 5853 
effect on achievement, 814 


of delinquency, 1116 
Prey catching, development of, in mustelids, 


6041 
Pride (See also Emotion) 
& narcissism, autonomy & identity, 4999 
Priesthood (See Ministry) 
Primary Mental Abilities, as screen, for 
superior children, 3249 
varimax solution for, 1477 
dex process, Aon style, 4921 


Primitivization, of thought in brain lesion, 


5153 
Principal, school, ratings of teachers, 2804 
Principles, objective tests of, 2774 - 

nce ag of, in children, 4686 
Print, legibility (See Readability: 
distance, 147 


size, influence on phenom 

Prin ору of mental iness, 5131 
en 

Prison See also бише & criminals)” 


& GSP ent a 3826 
competit vior in, 6893 
ego strength 


, 810 
Кор interaction & displacement in, 6881 
roup Personality Projective Test per- 
formance, 810 
motivation to work in, 5212 
vs. normals & NP patients, 810 


6884 
rated aggression & P-F study scores, 4923 


descriptive responses in, 5216 
& sex deviations, 2582 
sociology of, 6886(b) 
social Organization of, 6990 
treatment, of psychopath, 5210 
types, characteristics of, 6896 
vocational guidance in, 1432 
Prisoner of war, conduct of U. S., 1342 
Private practice, standards for American Psy- 
чо Association Directory listings of, 
Ernte school, factors related to attendance, 


Proactive inhibition, in discrimination, after 

irradiation, 5967 

Probability (See also Markov process) 
frequency, in matching problems, 4281 
Ре & communication theory, 


introduction to, 2923 
subjective (See also Probability learning) 
reaction time as measure of, 384 
Probability learni (See also Alternation be- 
havior; Choice Lacs Learning) 
anxi 


, 168; 
in children, 6177 
choice behavior & 1741 


ee st f, 1922(a) 
coni & we * е 


at different ages, 1988 
of discrimination, in monkeys, 3218 
frequency of event & 122 
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imitation in, 4419, 4818 

introversion-extraversion &, 1682 

in mental retardates, 6841 

models of, 1673 

in monkey, 623 

number of trials, 4422 

partial reinforcement in, 3095 

recency &, 383 

& reinforcement, in children, 1986 

reinforcement, increments of, 316 

spacing of trials in, 3086 
Probability-matching, effect of prescheduling 


upon, 4478 
Probability theory, applications of, 73 
of behavior, 1694(a) 
of preference, 1749(a) 
Probation, social factors in granting, 6898 
Problem, of rural vs. urban youth, 6309 
Problem behavior, & comics, 689 
Problem chlidren, India, 3913 
in special school classes, negative adjust- 
ment of 6862 
teaching of, 3914 
Problem families & delinquency, 5223 
Problem solving (See also Choice behavior; 
Decision making; Learning) 
ability, test of, 5811 
brainstorming &, 2701 
changing solutions in, 5812 
cognitive dissonance in, 1737 
& commitment, 6348 
complexity &, 5810 y 
conscious & unconscious processes in, 3091 
& disowning, 1725(a) 
& drug effects, 1812 
efficiency in, & alpha waves, 5886 
& feed” back, 
Einstellung effect & 4469, 4470 
failure vs. success, 660 
fixation in, perceptual aspects of, 4469, 


4470 
function availability &, experience in, 380 
galvanic skin response &, 4463 
game behavior as, 4477 
gestalt, a of, 369, 3125 
group, 634 
of age, 6350 
behavior during, 1726 
homogeneity & structure of group, 
48 


24 
уз. individuals, 1727, 1731(а) 
ality of, 3362 
hypotheses testing in, 1737 
in industry, 7245 
& intelligence, 4971 
inventions as, 5802 
Ке» of results &, 219 
ic in, 3 
теа of, 6691 oy 
mt ing responses in, 
missing Burt problems &, 5811 
uw T n use in, 369 
ol а 
position’s effect in, 6243 
perceptual, materials for, 5807 
& personality test scores, 4971 
preparation time in, 5810 
preschool children, 677, 6192 
the process of, 3126 
meh d 
review of, d 
MEE (See also Perseveration), 371 
isk as а factor in, 1740, 1745 
School children, 663 
sense avenues, children, 653 
solution time in, 5810, . 
stimulus & responses similarity, 
in thalamic lesions, of cats, 4510 
thought processes in, 3124, 3127 
training methods &, 6342 
transfer &, 373 
use in teaching, 2700 
Procaine hydrochloride, use 
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transmission of, 1128 
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snake phobia treated by, 6621 
social class & 6704 
аз determiner of, 3639 Ше 
special technique, in obsessive, comp! 
phobic cases, 6613 
in state mental hospitals, 955 


stereoscopic perception &, 6563 
textbook, 3576, 3706 
theatre roles &, 844 
theory, & classification of techniques, 6569 
& method of Jacob S. List, 3594 
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therapeutic community, 6707 
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diagnostic formulations of, 889 
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values of, 2363(a), 2365 
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ing drugs, 5048 
(See also Transference) 
fantasy in, 5084 
technique to establish, 6584 
transfer matching, as method of, 6612 
in U.S.S.R,, 944 
& values, 3667 
communication of, 887 
of Veteran patients of mental hygiene 
clinic, 6648 
visual imagery of patient, 6505 
of wife beaters, 2599 
Wolpe’s desensitization method, 6621 
work in, 3693 
Psychotomimetic drug, antagonism of, 492 
effects of, 479, 3159 
LSD-25, 5939 
e drug, & personality characteristics, 


Sernyl, 4542 
sites of action, 1796 
FIC sensitivity, in Brazilian population, 


genetics of, 1839 
Pubescence, delayed, difficulties associated 
with, 4728 
ща rate, in sociology, decline with 
е, 
Public behavior, influenced by vernacular 
culture, 6272 
Public opinion (See also Opinion) 
influence of mass media on, 754 
& national defense, 7152 
as social phenomenon, 754 
Public relations, & psychologists, 5523 
& testing programs, 1279 
Puerto ШЕ; intelligence of psychiatric patients 
in, 
E test, homosexuals vs. normals, 


Pugnacity, in mongoloid hamsters, 476 
Pulfrich phenomenon, magnitude as function 
of velocity, 163 
& target thickness, 1590 
Pulling strength of hand, 1397 
Pulse (See азо Blood pressure) 
& heartbeat as measure of tension, 3547 
Pulse-to-cycle fractions, & CFF, 303: 
Punched cards, for bibliography, 3993 
Punishment (See also Discipline; Reinforce- 
ment/negative) ý 
capital (See Crime & criminals) 
conformity, 2110, 2140 
in control of human behavior, 2351 
of criminals, as deterrence, 2593 
of juvenile delinquents, 1103 
& reinforcement, 2351 
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& ало lesions, 5862 
sigmoid lesions, Wed 
id шак ае food deprivation, 6047 
'elpini 
Purdue Pegboard, with retarded adults, 3791 
Purpose, & efficiency in humane institutions, 
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Purposive behavior, principles of, 81 
Push button, arrangement of, 1402 


telephone, characteristics of, 1398 
Pyramidal tract, & sensory pathways, 1759 


PRI, literature survey, 7160. 
Ора ie Keysar Syatem applied to 7161 
Q-sort, free vs. forced choice, 78 
TBM recording, & correlating of, 2914 
measure of, adjustment, 
identity formation, Erikson, 786 
& projection, 6320 
& self-concept, 6320 
Quadruplets, tests of, 5980 
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intensity of opinion, 6315 
self-perception & overt behavior, 6414 
validity of, 4784 
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& 10, 6397 
& WAIS, 6397 
Rabbi (See Ministry) 
Rabbit, conditioned extinction in, 
EEG in hypnosis, 467 
excitement in, hippocampal activity, 3153 
narcotics & conditioned reflexes, 45. 
newborn, cortical responses in, 5905 
vestibular-vegetative relations in, 1825 
Race (See also Culture; Jew; Negro: 
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nd achievement of, Negro child, 


achievement, & intelligence, 2782 
in motor behavior, 1971 
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sychological studies of, review, 4875 
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influence оп communication, 2049 
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& mental disorder, 993, 994 
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relations, changes in, 2061 
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Rane ps Sd bols for, 4166 
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simulated air traffic control, 2845 
target recognition on, 1381 
Radiation, classical conditioning &, 506 
& cue association, 3169 
& early experience, in rats, 1827 
effects of, on flavor, 5424 
as function of age 4571 
оп performance, 4217 
on spinal reflexes, 3168 
& food avoidance, in rats, 3172 
ionizing, & aging, 1829 
& mating activity, 1826 
& maze habit, 5970 
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mechanics, selection of, 4052 е 
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Radiotelegrapher, selection of, 4052 
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Randomization, 62 
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Rat 


quick scoring method, 3433 
rapid measure of consistency, 3433 
system, & class boundaries, 3333 
Rank sum test, for pairs of treatment, 1492 
Rat, acceleration effects, 5964 
activity level of (See also Activity level) 
ронаш of, & activity incentive, 


5. 
& external stimulation in, 1911 
& food deprivation, 3199 
& environment, 4620 
& water deprivation in, 4612 
age, & adaptability to trauma, 1867 
& parca during copulation, 


55 

alcohol, & avoidance behavior, 3161 

consumption, & training, 6102 
alternation in, 1937, 3208 

. & shock, 6096 
attitude tolerance & restraint in, 5962 
audiogenic seizures & conditioning, 576, 
4632, 6130 

auditory generalization, after training, 1931 
aversion & discrimination, 1940(4) 
avoidance, & cortical lesions, 440 

& CS-US interval, 1945 

& drugs, 1821(a), 4556 

& infantile experience, 1943 

& shock intensity, 1946, 4660 

A shuttlebox dimensions, 4647 
barbituate effects in, 1820 
brightness discrimination, & age, 4643 

& litter size, 3203 

after striate lesions, 4509 

transfer of, 3204 

CER & drug antagonism, 3164 
cerebral dominance in, 427 
ET e eg & food-intake, 496 


conditioning avoidance responses to light 
in, 3212 
O activity & performance in, 


convulsive behavior & heat, 6131 
cyclic deprivation in, & running per- 
formance, 3194 
delayed response, cues for, 3221 
deprivation, & exploratory behavior, 6049 
food, & intake, 3193 
& operant rate, 6121 
& reward magnitude effects, 4661 
water, & food reinforcement in, 1907 
& intake, 551 
discrimination, conditioned, 6088 
& reinforcement, 4642 
delayed, 1950 
reversal, 582, 6110 
& overlearning, 6084 
& shock intensity, 1935 
& transfer, 585 
drive, & extinction in, 6123 
frustration in, 3220 
& incentive in, 1961, 6120 
& learning in, 629 
& reinforcement in, 1962(a) 
drug effects, & age, 1822 
оп avoidance learning, 1813, 5636 
behavioral 
on food intake, 3158 
tranquilizers, 
on water-intake, 495 
early experience, & radiation in, 1827 
& stress, 1875(a) 
EEG activity & drive, 1786(a) 
& electrical stimulation, 6011 
КУГО ПЫ shock, & conditioning, 
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& discrimination, 1773(а) 
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"SORIA & early experience, 1898(a), 
a 
& extinction in, 1955 
emotional strain of, 516 
endocrine effects of noise, 500 
experimental neurosis in, 4663, 6132 
D sd behavior (See also Exploratory 
ehavior), 557 
measurement of, 1905 
extinction, of avoidance responses, 598, 
3211, 6103 
latent, 601 
of operant in, 6106 
& stimulus factors, 1948, 1949 
facilitation of ejaculation in, 6056 
fatigue & X-radiation in, 503 
fear, E & shock reinforcement 
ш, 
experiences & aversive stimuli in, 
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pattern in 1909(a) 
fixation of response in, 1953 
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gastrointestinal exchange in, 
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Ано & od Eod Beato 
andling, cage size & wei 
hoarding’ behavior in, 538 
hunger & weight loss, 6046 
auton & runway performance of, 
а, 
inheritance of dominant behavior in, 3176 
latent inference in, 1964 
learning, & age in, 3186 
resistance to ies 618 
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licking rate of, 46 4610 
&' reinforcement in, 4652 
light, aversion, 
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reinforcement, 560, 6112, 6114 
& extinction, 6108 
KM of, 4657 
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AA & drinking reactions in, 1896 
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ol sensitivity, 191 
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preference & experience in, 60 
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Saline preference in, 3196 
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меру, reinforcement, 605, 611, 631 
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& food proa quality, 6113 

SEA of, 

& EAM % extinction, 608 

& wrong response, 600 
septal stimulation & motivation, 1768(a) 
sexual behavior, incentive stimulus for, 
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after isolation, 547 
skin transplantation, immunity in, & 
stress, 
social facilitation in, 561 
spatial learning in, 1936 
spatial perception in, 596 
startle r & demedullation in, 5914 
stress & physiological effects in, 5915 
temporal CE ^3 4637 
thirst regulation in, 2 
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MAS ае & adrenal function in, 
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Reaction/delayed, maze test of, 2182 
Reaction potential, index of, 6098 
Reaction time (See also Response latency) 
& accidents, 4223 
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Reactive depression, psychotherapy in, 6974 
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Reactivity, ЫЗ? infantile patterns, 4676 
Readability, & children’s textbooks, 1205 
of instruments, 4167 
occupational RUE 3944 
type style & size, 4173 
mS ability, & academic achievement & 


& mental retardation, 5185 
en x intelligence, 7122 

& set, 6191 
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& adjustment, 2003 
annual conference, 2699 
in aphasic children, 1231 
articulatory maturation &, 6783 
college instruction in, 1204 
comprehension, & logic questionnaire, 7096 
deficiency, 1432, 7082 
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& perception, 5339, 7027 
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instruction, individual, 2753 
Russia, 3906 
interests, in India high school, 3889 
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newspaper, children, 6165 
& satisfaction, 3376 
interfering stimuli, 2696 
Joplin method of teaching, test, 2748 
mbinterpretation іп & word associations, 


formance in independent schools, 7101 
Cen экер factor, 6164 
phonics, value of, 6991 
mosis, reading readiness & speech, 


psychological analysis, 7031 
rate & comprehension, improvement in 
adults, 3915 
readership, 4237 
prediction of, 4238 
ess, assessment of, 2709 
& speech, 
tests, Шыл, 5367 
remedial, 
for „не child, 2745 
& personality changes, 3909 
research, trends & findings, 1953-1957 
vs. responding, teaching machines, 2724 
retarded, & biochemical measures, 2325 
& frustration reactions, 7023 
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test for, factor analysis of, 6393 
time limits &, 3413(a) 
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` 


Recall (See also Memory; Recognition; 
Retention) 
age &, 6237 
amount of material &, 2710 
attention &, 2543 
as diagnostic method, 6468 
learning method &, 310 
measured by Kahn Intelligence Tests, 6383 
poststimulus cue &, 4452 
scoring of, 3117 
shock &, 363 
similarity as factor in, 5798 
of words, & storage load, 4455 
written, accuracy of, 35 
vs. oral, 2698(a) 

Recency/law of (See also Memory) 
expectancy vs., perception &, 121 
probability learning &, 383 

Receptive field, of optic nerve fibers, 4586 

Receptor, retinal, model of, 1594 

Recidivism (See also Crime & criminals), 1115 
„in schools for delinquents, 2608 

Reciprocal complementarity, & alcoholism, 2574 

Reciprocating mother-daughter psychopathology, 


де aged & community responsibility, 


Recognition (See also Memory; Recall; Reten- 
tion; Visual perception) 
academic stress &, 840 
ambiguous configurations, 164 
as diagnostic method, 6468 
of compl е objects, 1984 
interserial interference in, 360 
in mental retardates, factors that affect, 
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need for, in allergy, 5285 

pattern, ‘by machine, 1370 

& personal values, 2280 

thresholds, of taboo & neutral words, 2303 

visual, associative strength & value, 342 

of visual targets, 7303 

of words, tachistoscopically presented, 5593 
Recovery, of electrical activity, in cortex, 453 
Recovery rates, psychosomatic factors in, 5280 
Recreation (See also Leisure; Play; Sports) 

of adolescents, 6215 

interests, of delinquents, 5218 
Recruitment, of college graduates for manage- 

ment, 7164 
of employees, 7353 
inducement value of various packages, 


7249 

of teachers, 2842 
Reductionism, in psychology, 5457 
Re-education, electromyographic, 6755 
Reference groups (See also Group) 

changes in, 6340 

& economic attitudes, 2076 

GU upon the news of communicator's, 
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for farmers’ decisions, instruments for 
determining, 6314 
& group cohesion, 2121 
& membership group, 2121 
& norm congruity erence, 6340 
number of & self evaluation ys. group 
evaluation, 3369 
& opinion change, 2099 
past, present, & future, A 
Prestige of & effects on aspiration level, 


3359 
relative status of, 4776 
Referral, of college student for jobs, 7155 
Reflectance (See also Brightness) 
color QE &, 182 
corneal (See Cornea) 
glare as, & target perception, 172 
Reflection, Lenin's theory of, 4321 
Reflex, acoustic, protective effect of, 5662 
Babinski sign, 4494 
& conditioned vascular, study of, 5759 
defense, & hedonic tone of sensation, 4 
evolution &, 32 
in examination of workers, 5386 
formation of, in development, 4600 
hysteria &, 1159 
orienting, neuronal model of, 4482 
radiation effects, 3168 
scratch, drug effects on, 5928 
shake-off, & bladder stimulation, 5847 
somatic, bladder distension &, cat 
withdrawal, in human limbs, 4485 
Reflex arcs, excitability of, 5989 
Refraction, in twins, 522 
Refractive error, & green-red ration, 1598 
Refractory period (See Nerve) 
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Вер children, delayed reinforcement in, 


in Norway, symptomatology of mental 
disease among, 5227 
status, & schizophrenia, 3831 


Regimen, sterotyped, & physiological regu- 


larity, 414 


Regression, as defense mechanism, 826, 2317 


& delusion in children, 2611 
& developmental, hypnotic, & memory, 


931 
induced, & thinking, 2386(a) 
statistical, factors responsible for, 54 


Regression analysis, 4277, 5501 


selecting variables in, 5489 


Regression coefficient, testing homogeneity of, 


2916 


Rehabilitation (See also specific disabilities) 


of ай l 708 

of alcoholics, 2575, 6870 

in TIUS lesion, with corrective therapy, 

case data factors in, 3700 

centers, & ex-mental patients, 2465 

of cerebral palsy, case study, 2412 

community role in, 2431, 3652 

counselor, training for, 1303 

of criminal offenders, 2598 

of delinquents, 6902 

dependency as factor in, 3703 

of ex-prisoners, 5222 

in hospital, European, 3704 
significance of work, 3693 

hospital role in, 2431 

lecture series &, 3652 

of CA institutionalized patients, 


3703 
medical-psychological roblems, 4010 
of mentally & pl eo handicapped, 708 
of Ea. pat anty AR Heat 
in ital community, 
in Saskatchewan, 6654 
sheltered workshop, 3685 
in mental retardation, 3771 
of Naval offenders, 6882 
in operated case of eighth nerve dysfunc- 
tion, 5146 
portunities for blind counselors in, 6676 
physical education in, 1029 4 
of physically handicapped (See Physically 


dicapped) 
problems of deaf, identification of research, 


2497 
psychological determinants, & mental 
ygiene concepts, 5126 
& psychological theory, 3688 
of psychotics, 945 
in community, 2458 
by other psychotics, 946 
scale for measuring prognosis, 3700 
schizophrenics, of chronic, 942, 2419, 3652 
follow-up study, 3694 
veterans, 2816(a) 
sheltered workshop, evaluation study, 3695 
of speech in mul tiple sclerosis, 3753 
of state hospital patients, 3689 
discharged, follow-up study of em- 
ployment, 2471 
test! in, 1003 
for ti ulosis, 855 
vocational (See also Vocational coun- 
seling) 
blind, 4022 
evaluation of, 7210 
for paralysis & amputees, 1007 


for prisoners, 1432 
referral information preferences of 
counselors, 7148 


success of, 4020 
work therapy, 6620 


Reinforcement (See also Blame; Discipline; 


F ; Incentive; Knowledge of results; 
Praise; Блесна nt Wage), 


t of, & extinction, in children, 6178 
amont fear conditioning, 1928 
& nse strength, in rats, 1961 


& 

& attitudes toward members, 4819 

& brightness discrimination, in rats, 3214 
central stimulation, o) 


Conditioning în horse &, 


619 
ditions Е 1683(2) 
& conformity, 140 
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Recall 
Relnforcement 


in control of human behavior, 2351 
delayed, in children, 669 
& concept formation, 1735 
& discrimination, 1950(a) 
& discrimination, in children, 6176 
& free-operant behavior, 610 
& intelligence, 3240 
& observing responses, in rats, 3207 
& runway performance, 3219(a) 
& deprivation, effects on running, 4661 
& discrimination learning, 621 
in monkey, 6086 
& drive, 1962(a) 
in ‘instrumental learning, 6117 
of Ce drive, 594 
extended, behavior stability in, 609 
& extinction, alternated, 6104 
factas dn, n айр, 61 
ас! „ їп еа! sugar, 6107 
fixed interval, analysis of, 613 
& extinction, 602 
fixed-ration, & extinction, 602 
food, & recovery from extinction, 4655 
& water deprivation, 1907 
& form constancy, 1678(a) 
in group discussion, 2128 
& imitative responses, 3361 5 
immediate, in teaching machines, 2721 (a) 
imprinted stimulus as, 4608 
intermittent, 625 
& amphetamine, 1814 
ys. continuous, 329, 616 
in fish, 612, 624 
in mice, 620 
& serotonin, 5919 
& vocalization in bird, 4651 
interval-programming, circuit for, 604 
& learned behavior, 628 


& SR 629 
b api Ae Ue 2634(a) 
у 
A dark, 1952 
& food, 6112 
& food deprivation, 560 
intermittent, & response rate, 4657 
in T-maze, 4653 
massed, & JE decrement, 5764 
in Eo retardation, positive & negative, 
negative, 2720 
og has variable-interval sched- 
ule, 
sequential effects of, 1763 
К Parameter ot ceperat Jochavior, 4823 
as eter of соо Ive ior, 
partial, & acquisition trials, 1603 
& attitude development, 2095 
drive level & extinction, in fish, 3216 
in preschool child, 672 
in rats, 6100 
in two-choice probabilistic learning, 


3095 
in verbal learning, 4440 
pitch pus & 238 
positive, withdrawal of, & avoidance & 
escape learning, 661 
& ility learning, 316 
alia, A conditioned ion, 614 
jualits conditioned suppression, 
q l5 & conditioned suppression, 603 
punishment, 2351 
in rat, book, 196: 
rate of learning & expectancy, 5748, 
response to, compatibility to stimulus, 


3083 
& responsivity to verbal conditioning, 5769 
sacchrine, & licking behavior, 4652 
scaling of, in children, 1982 
schedule, & concept formation, 1735 
& discrimination reversal, 63 
& extinction, 622, 1959(а) 
in mental retardation, 2557 
multiple, limited-hold length in, 615 
in pigeon, 583 
& response rate, 4657 
& running speed. 6119 
& secon reinforcement, 1958(a), 


6105 
& verbal conditioning, 3106 
of ынды statements in interviews, 


& skill in discussion, 3875 

social, & anxiety, 820(a) 

stimulation as, psychophysiologicil mech. 
anisms in, 3078 

as therapy, 6955 

& time perception, 1574(a) 


Reinforcement 
Retention 


value, & discrimination learning їп chil- 
dren, 4702 
verbal, & attitude change, 4805 
modification of, 4417 
in schizophrenia, 841(a) 
& verbal behavior, 705(a) 
vibration as, in infancy, 315 
, Of vocal operant, 343 
Reinforcement secondary, (See also Reinforce- 
ment 
cues in, 631 
drive & reward schedules, 1958(a) 
& food reward quality, in rats, 6113 
уз. generalized reinforcement, 1677 
Mowrer's theory of, 3093 


nature of, 605 
& new learning, 611 
in preschool child, 672 


& resistance to extinction, 608 
& response acquisition, 607 
& retention, 606 
& schedule of рау reinforcement, 6105 
of visual stimuli, in monkeys, 1956 
wrong response, 600 
Releaser, social, in birds, 3189 
Relevance categories, use in testing, 7075 
Reliability, alternate form & transfer of train- 
ing, 3404 
in assessment of anxiety, 6526 
of Bender-Gestalt scoring, 6425 
of Blacky Pictures Test, 3466 
of criterion ratings, 3423 
in descriptions of fiction, 760 
of Draw-A-Person Test, 3424 
of Embedded Figures Test, 3447 
estimation of, by analysis of variance 
technique, 64 
of Figure Reconstruction Test, 3388 
of finger-sweat SORE device 3548 
form, relations, with Indian children, 3397 
formulae, empirical study of, 2920 
of GNC Scale, 6304 
of intelligence test, Indian, 6399 
interjudge, 6467 
interview ratings, 6467 
of intolerance of ambiguity test, 3434 
Introversion-Extraversion inventory, 3400 
of job evaluation ratings, & number of 
ratings, 7183 
of Kahn ШАШ Tests, 6383 
of level of aspiration test, 3399 
of Mosaic Test, 3408 
of patient rating scales, 4887 
of peer ratings, 2207, 6337 
of perception flexibility battery, 6382 
of picture-frustration Study, Indian, 4849 
of point biserial correlation, 2906 
of projective techniques, 3466, 4914 
of Rorschach test, 4941 
of self-concept measures, 3443 
sex differences in, 3408 
of TAT, 3447 
ratings of drive content, 804 
of Test of Insight, 3431 
test-retest of Make a Sentence Test, 6435 
of tests of practical ability, 3397 
of Three-dimensional Personality Test, 


93 
Relief, of pain & cutaneous sensibility, 5155 
Begin (See also Culture; Pastoral Coun- 
seling; Theology) 
alcohol de &, 1082, 1083 
attitude, toward scientific method, 2086 
& personality, 3345(a) 
in Brazil, possession & 4766 
Catholic (See Catholic) 
Clinical study of, 2665 
concepts in early childhood, 6151 
conversion, 717 
correlates of intermarriage, 2055 
in counseling, 3660 
& counselor's values, 3671 
denial &, 2000 
development of attitude scale, 6311 
development of individuals, 717 
education, & attitude of English adoles- 
cents, 7016 
& educational psychology, 5301 
experience of, 717 
fear of death &, 2252 
history of, 717 
& human development, 3385 
& hypnosis, 914 
interfaith dating, in college, 2069 
apanese vs. American students, 5331 
ewish (See Jew) 
maturity of attitudes toward, 6311 
mental disorder & 994, 2665 
mentally retarded child & 1034 
ministry (See Ministry) 
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& open уз. closed mind, 734 
& parent, attitude, 1036 
guilt feelings, 1036 
reference, & authoritarianism, 5004 


psychology of, 717, 816 


8 
& psychotherapy, 717, 3664, 3666, 3667, 


iol 
3671, 6689 
research, 717 
& social distance, 2096 
& social interaction, 2132 
stress &, 6271 
& Szondi's theory, 3507 
& taboo, & ritual, 2062 
& values, 5331 
of youth, 6310 
Remedial instruction, arithmetic, 2797 
prior vs. current, 1197 
Remembering, of advertising, 1430 
& age, 2025 
efficient, techniques for, 2928 
a number of variables, 1392 
Reminiscence, 6484 
& extraversion, 3499 
factor analysis of, 3499 
in motor learning, & Practice, 362 
& neuroticism, 3499 
r with neuroticism & extraversion, 2273 
psychomotor performance &, 3116 
On spiral after effects, rest & prerest 
ials, 5569 


tri 
Remission, hospital, factors in, 5117 
Remote associations, 5778 
Remote handling, equipment, performance 
with, 7306 
human factors aspects of, 7307 
Remote manipulator, operation of, 1394 
Remuneration, for work, 4103 
Repeated measurement: analysis of, 2892 
Базан (See SES 
eport, accuracy of, 
psychological, 812 
clinical, 3637 
content of, 4882 
multidisciplinary suggestions in regard 
to content, 4967 
Reporting test results, 1266 
Repression (See also Defense mechanism) 
& cognitive style, 827 
& delusion їп children, 2611 
learning of sexual words &, 3119 
& psychopathology, 4981 
role of, in migraine, 6977 
Social pressure & cognition, 2298 
TAT measures of, 4981 
theory ot 6512 Й be 
vs. sensitizors in discrepancy between 
self & ideal-self, 2253 
Reproduction (See also Recall; Sexual repro- 
luction; Drawing) 
cycle, & fish behavior, 6022 
lt aspects in, 3096 
Reproductive behavior,’ in birds, 545 
of centipedes, 6027 
Reproductive function, in noise, 501 
Republican, personality of, 4833 
Research (See also Experimentation) 
» Symposium on, 89 
bibliography, child development, 1035 
& computers, 5532 
conducted by retailers, 1423 
Costs, & universities, 1506 
as creative activity, 33 
in education, needed, 6986 
support of, 86 
graduate students, scholars &, 5528 


ME. human beings, legal implications of, 
identification of significant, 2032 


interview technique in, 6360 
E job Satisfaction review, 2828 


dues of results, temporal aspects of, 


management, К & Р program devel 

ia шы бышы нө 
n me lucation, 5359 

methodology, air traffic control simulation, 


effect of pre-test, 3874 
in evaluation, 3958 
of, in child development, 
6134 


in psychosomatic medicine, 5299 
in study of aging, 3284 
organismic & variable-manipulation, key 
on integration of, 5465 


838 


output, measurement of, 1358 

productivity, rating of, 4027 

in psychotherapy, obstacles, 6607 

staff, appraisal of, 7181 

on teacher effectiveness, 3996 
Reserpine (See also Drugs) 

central effects of, 1796 

& discrimination, 5941 

effects of, on psychological tasks, 5947 

in rats, 491 (a) 

„& preganglionic activity, 5942 
Residence, determined by anti-Semitism, 730 
pean gon therapy, for early’ adoles- 
‚ display, tactical aircraft, 7305 
Respiration (See also Air; Altitude; Anoxia; 

Asphyxia; Asthma; Oxygen) 

ammonia olfaction & 5646 

кайа of, in hemihypothalamic cats, 


discrimination of changes in, 312 
electrodermal response, & personality, 3551 
in schizophrenia, 1145 
Respiration, forward acceleration & 513 

hyperventilation as, & anxiety, & person- 
ality, 3551 

at increased air Pressure, & conditioning, 
4625 


orienting reflex &, infant monkey, 4611 
posture &, 2659 
Psychiatric prognosis &, 1156 
reaction time &, 297 
Space travel problems, 7312 
Respondent behavior, in survey research, 
2087(a) 
Response (See also Learning) 
change of, factors in, 317 
rate, to ambiguous stimuli, 5819 
with light reinforcement, 6109 
repetition, in Y maze, rats, 4645 
rigidity, in schizophrenia, 3837 
strength, & intertrial interval, 4644 
suppression, & perceptual defense, 3509 
in teaching machines, 2724 
Response bias (See Set) i 1 
Response/conditioned (See conditioning/classi- 


cal 
Response/delayed (See Delayed response) | 
Response differentiation (See also Discrimina- 
tion learning; Learning), 4182 
in light-dark discrimination, 1930 Г, 
Response latency (See also Learning; Reaction 
time) 
Practice effects & 201 
& stimulus intensity, 4404 
visual intensity &, 201 
Response stereotypy, (See Perseveration) 
Responsibility, of scientist, 1431 
sense of, among young workers, 7154, 7236 
social, & color preference, 835 
Restenil (See Drugs, meprobamate) 
Resting, effect of, on conditioned reactions, 567 
on learning, 1938 
on stenographers, 7330 
& inspection, 5414 
& lack of sleep, 5421 
Restlessness, adolescence &, 691 
Rest , & attitude tolerance, in rat, 5962 
in infants, autonomic effects, 4671 
in monkey, 5923 
چ‎ REE, 3170 1907 
'elping, in puppies, 5 
Rest-work ete: performance under various, 
7310 


in physical work, 2854 
Retardation, in children's language, 6774 
in speech development, 2530 — 
Retardate (See also mental retardation) 
adult, work potential in, 3791 
child, helping the parent of, 3793 
verbal development in, 2565 
incidence of, 6184 
learning sets in, 2548(a) 
Social perception in, 2559(a) ION 
Retention (See also Forgetting; Learning; ) 
Memory; Recall; Recognition; Reminiscence, 
class size & instructional procedure on, 
207 tyle &, 4454 
cognitive style &, 
context &, 4457 
of discrimination in cats, 6079 
& electro convulsive shock, 1773(a) 
косу & EH &, 1715 
in learning, i 
of maze habit, under chlorpromazine, 497 
measures of, 5789 * 
& motor learning in normals & defectives, 
5793 


in old аде, 2039 


Ж. 


of paired-associates, number of reinforce- 
ments & 4453 
in Paramecium, 569 
poststimulus cue &, 4452 
practice & 313 
of psychomotor task, 3089 
recall & scoring of, 3117 
recall vs. recognition measures of, 3115 
& scopolamine, 482 
& secondary reinforcement, 606 
selective, in creative thought, 4461 
D cy method of reproduction in, 
& serial learning, 1717(a) 
& stress, 1972 
of USAF officers, 7175 
in verbal learning, 355, 364, 1720, 5801 
of visual designs, effect of physical 
properties upon, 3114 
of words, & abstractness, 5805 
& storage load, 4455 
unrelated, 4456 
X-ray & sedation, 505 
Retesting, effects on MAT, 3405 
Reticular formation, & arousal, 5882 
& conditioning, 3154 
& consciousness, 4492 
& GSR threshold, 5864 
& hypothalamus,’ 5842 
& pain suppression, 3045 
review, 424 
sensory stimulation & EEG, 4524 
stimulation of, & cochlear potential, 1854 
& EEG, 462 
& reaction time, 4514 
& sleep, 5867 
structure & function of, 4488 
thalamic, metabolic process &, 5851 
,& visual pathways, 5881 
Retina (See also Cone; Electroretinography; 
Eye; Fovea) 
disparity, change to diplopia from, lumi- 
nance vs, target size &, 168 
electrical activity of, review, 407 
excitation pools in, in frog, 1860 
graded potentials in, 1851 
histological development of, & ERG, 1582 
induction effects, 1577 
model of receptor, 1594 
Motokawa's experiments on, 4344 
neural impulses from, sensitivity &, 3014 
receptive fields in, 5918 
recording with elecrtodes of, activities їп 
various parts of, 1845 
resolving power of, 3009 
response of, in fish, 410 
review, 5844 
rivalry, & meprobamate, 5956 
rod, ultrastructure of (See also Rod), 3183 
slow & spike potentials in, 5998 
stimulation of, 1568, 1577, 1755 
intermittent, 5642 
by light substitution, 1848 
visual properties &, 5643 
Retinal image, 170 
& contrast thresholds, 1607 
& illusion, 5575 
Retirement, adjustment to, 6245 5 
Retroactive inhibition, of connected discourse, 


Retroactive interference, context &, 5796 
Reversal learning, cues in, 4 
discrimination, in cats, 6092 
in rats, 1938 One 
& transfer learning, with overtraining, 
6080 


Reversal perception, & ocular dominance, 
1578(a) 

Reversible figures, & arousal, 2983 
Reward (See Reinforcement) г 
Rhinencephalon, role of, in emotion, 1784 
Rhinoplasty & stereoscopic responses, 3743 
Rhythm, biological, symposium on, 6033 
Rifle, aiming errors, 541 

sight, vs. illumination level, 5409 — 
Rigidity (See also Perseveration; Stereotyping) 

in adolescents, measurement of, 3272 

& age & intelligence, 2263(a) 

& complexity of task, 6204 

& extraversion, 6428 

learning &, 784 

& neuroticism, 6428 — .— 

Nigniewitzky's scale modified for German 

ЕЯ 764 


problem solving & 371 

in psychiatric patients, 2249 

& questionnaire response set, 6428 
of response in schizophrenia, 3837 
review of, 371 

sensory decrement in old age &, 6230 
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Rigidity-Flexibility score, from Porteus Maze 
Test, 4851 
Riot, in hospital wards, 3832 
Risk (See also Probability) 
Tc of, & certainty of judgment, 


. scaling of, 4056 

Rites, & taboo, & religion, 2062 

S Distance Interview, & Hindu castes, 

Rivalry (See Competition) 

Re DEA (See Retina, S 

obins method (teaching typewriti 

Rod (See also Eye; Retina) ў 
& cone function, in dark adaptation, 3043 
-cone interaction, in frog retina, 1849 
ultrastructure of, 3183 
zeta-potential of, 4583 

Roger-Lauer Scale, driving ability, 1415 

дк, theory, compared to psychoanalysis, 


Rokeach Dogmatism Scale (See also Dogma- 
tism Scale (Rokeach)) 
& pu кеге, 2171 
Role, age-sex (See Sex role) 
assignment, in groups, 745 
& interpersonal influence, 5009 
conflict, among American-Jewish students 
in Israel, 2056 
influenced by valence & salience, 2056 
__ theory of, 2043 
differentiation, in Amhara family, 6276 
in small groups, 4825 
of family members, in farming, 2819 
in group & sociometric status, 4810 
identification, & ego identity, 721 
in southern Negro, 721 
of leader, in military groups, 2144 
male, & delinquency, 1107 
mental retardation as, 6827 
Стар Jewish rabbi, identity clash 
6: 


& social mobility, 4775 
paternal, & juvenile delinquency, 6880 
pattern, & religious possession, 4766. 
perception, professional, 7131 
onse in interrogation, 2149 
sex (See Sex role) 
of sick person, & stress, 6971 
stimulus-response factors in, 3314 
taking, in children, development of, 4711 
Role playing (See also Psychodrama) 
in human relations training, 7220 
labor relations supervisors, 2839 
in psychotherapy of schizophrenia, 3615 
of swindler, 2601 N 
treating parents of emotionally disturbed 
children by, 6624 
Rorschach barrier concept, 5282 
Rorschach Concept Evaluation Test, schizo- 
phrenics уз. neurotics уз. sociopaths, 3487 
Rorschach, H., life & work of, 4253 
test (See also Projective tech- 
nique), 791 
in adolescents & adults, 4939 
age &, 796, 6220, 6221 
essive content, 4943 
altered atmosphere procedure, 794 
& anxiety, amelioration of, 6529 
& anxiety, in children, 3267 
& hostility, 4915 
measure of, 4945 
& artistic creativity, 6439 
assessment of asthmatics, 2671 М 
& раа paired comparison inquiry, 


Behn-Rorschach test, manual for, 773 
body image in, physiological correlates of, 
5035 


& bunch of grapes test, 3464 
card rejection as measure of intelligence, 
2250 


5\ 

check list scoring, 4901 

child development, 1998 

with children, 965, 2229 

& color, influence of, 4911 

& color-word test, 4921 

comparison of READS & unprotected 
unmarried mothers, 3465 _ 

concept formation, & aggressive content, 
4943 


connotative meaning of blots, 4936 
content, contribution to diagnosis of, 
6203 
scales for measurement of, 6203 
thought process & determinants, 6203 
contributions to theory of, 2231 
Danish handbook of signs & syndromes, 


2224 
839 


Retention 
Rorschach test 


defect representations in, 855 
delinquents’ responses, 2436(a) 
VERMES vs. contest interpretation, 
deviant responses to, 3476 
osis of disturbed children, 4949 
"dormant" personality, 4944 
with emotionally disturbed children, 2250 
& examiner, 4909 
rotating card, 4941 
status of, 4904 
experience balance, 6451 
explanation of “color shock”, 4947 
factor analysis of, 6446, 6451 
"father" & “mother” cards, 4910 
& form-color incongruity, 4947 
genetic-level score & mental disorder 
rognosis, 4925 
global assessment vs. sign approach, 2234 
group version, 4940 
vs. individual, 2436(a) 
ys. other tests, 686 
& effect of hallucinogen, 5948 
& homosexuality, 818 
уз. normals in Puerto Rico, 2239 
& Howard Ink Blot Test, 6381 
& Ern 796 
ntical twins on, 6424 
аде fusion, 4943 
importance of inquiry, 807 
increasing number of AS to, 4941 
indices intercorrelated, 3473 
instructions, influence of, 803 
& intelligence, 3473, 4935 
с tests, 6451 
interaction, as determinant of perform- 
ance, 2236 
in Japan, 2251 — — 
Klopfer's interpretation of, 10 
language influences on, 4927 
measures of hostility, 4918 
as m of assessing therapeutic change, 


of inquiry, 4911 
modification of, 6381 
movement response (See also Movement/ 
Rorschach) 

correlation of, 806 

in disturbed children, 806 

& need inhibition, 6447 

review of recent studies, 6449 
of murderer, 5213 
neuroticism &, 2251 
& non-personality factors, 2236 
objective, validity of, 
oral responses, 4943 
organizational patterns on, 4957 
& parental attitudes, 4910 
parents of child schizophrenics, 2635(a) 
personality evaluation, observation vs. 


& physiological functioning, 4903 
Piotrowski's signs, 2251 

& plasma hydrocortisone, 5038 

in predicting response to lobotomy, 6530 
& primary process, 4921 

as prognostic indicator, 965 

& Puerto Rican Berea patients, 4855 
with quadruplets, 5980 

reformulation of interpretive assumptions, 


4937 А 
reliability & validity, 2231 
& residence, 3473 
responses, in development, 6200 
& kinesthetic aftereffects, 2226(a) 
& set, 2230(a) 
& verbal reinforcement, 2233(a) 
rigidity responses on, sensory decrement in 
old age &, 6: 
of rural Bengalese, 3320 
& schizophrenia, 2251 
chronic, 4940. 
improvement in, 4956 | 
vs. normals, vs, neurotics, 4960 
да OR differential rating, 
8 


paranoid, уз. neurotics, 4957 
post-hospital adjustment, 1136 
schizophrenic score, 4960. 
Scores & structured inquiry, 2235 
scoring, norms, 490] 
systems, 2231 
& selection of supervisors, 7190 ha 
sex differences, Negro peasants in British 
West Indies, 4755 
sexual identification of Card III, 4934 
shading response, 4945 
Binder's monograph, 795 
signs of organicity, 4903 
& sleep deprivation, 4928 


Rorschach test 
Schizophrenia 


social desirability, 3436 

& sociometric choice, 2114 

& sorting test, 4900 

stable & unstable indices, 2236 

& LE factors, effect on response, 


stimulus value of inkblots, 4937 
& Strong measure of range of interests, 


801 
of suicide, successful vs. attempted, vs. 
4952 


normal, 
& TAT, "196, 4918 
as ‘creativity measure, 6437 
as hostility measure, 4918 
correlation of, 3474 
erceptual organization scores, 6436 
Ter e es response, 
uu of Ranking Cin alcoholics, 3477 
as verbal ipsi 4916 
Posh & runt decrements effect on, in 
age, 4 
& volunteer IPM 4554 
Wheeler signs, 2239 
womb Баси T drug ber Ee 
Rosacea, psychosomatic fac in, 
e factors of aggression suggested by, 


de; Picture Frustration Study (See also 
"p ^ PINE ORE Picture) 


& а fs self-picture, 5005 
& sleep deprivation, 4928 
with NEA patients, 4917 
& under-achievement, 7025 
I Дош performance, ability & practice 


& muscular аре ДА 
Rotation, effects of, 
vestibular reaction $us 5655 
DAE (See also Vi learning) 


шагу, 

Rotter ee Бане Blank, & social 
prediction, 

esp HUM test, for blind, 5139 

Коше perception, comparisons of, 


Rumor, 816 
Running Се азо у level; Motor per- 
Sports; 


Тош 
о у їп dogs, 3201 
expectation &, rat, 635 


ta drinking rate, rat, 4613 

& reinforcement schedule, 6119 

& shock strength, in rat, 4656 
Runway, size of, & conditioning, 627 
Би performance, & cyclic deprivation, in 


3194 

"i schedules of brain stimulation, 4517 

Rural (See also Community; Environment; 
Farming; Urban) 

misuse of concept, 723 

suicides, seasonal variation in, 5266 

vs. urban (See also Urban, уз. Tural), 723 
adjustment differences, 725 
RM ti behavior science, 


2084 
& intelligence, 780 
edd of Hawaiian Japanese-Americans, 
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in electroretinogram, 3184 
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on French personality inventory, 3451 
on group Rorschach, 686 
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& ideals in adolescence &, 2016 
in institutionalization of mentally re- 
. tarded, 1062 
in intellectual growth, 690 
in interest in college, 1247 
in judging behavior, 4972 
in maladjustment, 3893 
in measured ТО, 21 
in mental abilities, 6223 
M, 4736 


in painting preferences, 2171 
in perception of opposite sex, 4994 
in predicting achievement, 1263 
in prejudice change, 740 
in problem solving, 663 
in psychiatric symptoms, 5013 
in reactions to success & failure, 6175 
in reading achievement of mental re- 
, tardates, 6837 
in reproductive drive, 6504 
jn response to humor, 4754 
in self-concept, 3263 
& sex role, adolescence, 702 
sexual desire, 4726 
social acceptance perceptions, 6198 
speech, 4391 
articulation, 6783 
in suicide rate, 1149 
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in threat responses of monkeys, 6057 

in underachievement, 3989 

in urge to communicate, 3262 

in values, 1227 
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in eae Oe 

ambiguity in boys, 

& differentiation in body image, 6478 
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differentiation of, & drawing tests, 6152 
in Filipino children, 4765 
& integration, 6478 
dreams of, in adolescence, 6219 
& galvanic skin response, 6478 
in group psychoanalysis, 3609 
identification, in mental retardation, 3781 
in preschool boys, 6194 
of Rorschach Card III, 4934 
preference, in children, 4719 
, Okinawan preschool, 3236 
& reading problems of boys, 1239 
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Sexual behavior (See also Courtship; Mating 
behayior) 
adjustment, in marriage, book, 6680 
appropriate, in adolescence, 702 
2s of gypsy moth, synthesis of, 
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drive, after castration, 6527 
selective breeding of cockerels, 1842 

& ego function, 843 
facilitation of ejaculations in, 6056 
heterosexuality, measured by daydream 

questionnaire, 6387 
hypothalmic regulation of, 5858 
imaginary partner, 3807 
incentive stimulus for, 6048 


o ssychopathology of, 1432 
psychopathology of, 1 
of ша, 6024 
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havior), 1115, 2581 
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case studies of, 2586 
GSR responsiveness in offenders, 5206 
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Shape (See also Form) 
binocular disparity cues in perception of, 
Shark, pen for study of, 1868 
predatory behavior of, 534 
Sheep, ranging behavior of, 1866 
Sheltered workshop (See also Rehabilitation) 
for retarded, 2568 
orderliness & 1066 
Sherif, M., & Hovland vs. Festinger, 4786 
Ship, lighting of, 4204 
Shipboard utilization, 
nicians, 7219 ИКА 
nervous conduction &, 
Shive ey factors in, 5830 
Shock, administration to pigeons, 
intensity, acquired ve & 


of fire control tech- 


1903 
acquisition. 


& avoidance ormance, 1946 
& d avoidance peling behavior im fish, 


& learning rate, 4 
& running speed, in rat, 4656 
leaning as affected by, 363 


recall &, 363 
Shock’s growth curves, evaluation of, 1969 
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Shock therapy, by drugs, (See the specific 


drug) 
electro- (See Electroshock/convulsive) 
& block design performance, 3573 (a) 
20 year review, annotated, 3574 
Shrike, vocalization of, 6019 
Shyness, retarded child, 2563 
Sibling (See also Twins) 
intelligence & achievement, 2705 
IQ of younger, 2199 
r of IQ between, 2199 
Sibling line, for educatiinal guidance, 1061 
Sicily, motivation of delinquents їп, 5215 
t, rifle, vs. illumination level, 5409 
Sigmoid s, removal & conditioning, 5862 
Signal, adaptation to novel, 5731 
ion, 4177 
& aircraft warning, 4179 
detectability, signal bandwidth & dura- 
tion, 5670 
theory of, 1551(a) 
ird in maintenance of vigilance, 
five skin response &, 5731 
and, pur line, 7299(b) 
highway lane control, 4168 
noise ratio & relief of pain, 5155 
perception of stimuli in milieu, & safety, 


1418 
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Signal system, second, in alcoholism, 855 
approach, vs. global assessment of 
Rorschach, 2234 
Significance test, 
sums, 1479 
for multiple comparison of proportion, 
уагіарсе etc, 5 
Signifying as symptom, 2607 
Sign test, estimates q ‘binomial parameters &, 
tables, 56 
multiple comparison, 75 
Silence (See also Sound, lack of) 
& intellectual. changes, 4467 
Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests, 2751 
Similarity, as factor im recall, 5798 
Simplex theory, 5488 у 
Simulation, Industrial, bibliography of, 1367 
‘of mental incompetence, 6824 
Military, bibliography of, 1367 
Simulator, aircrew station, 7218 


, 2826 
Sin, vs. mental illness, 3555 
E factor, effects-on TAT, 6450 


hip, 63 

in personality testing, 687 

in social psychology experiments, 6252 
Situs, analysis of occupations, 4775 . 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, 3916 

‘administered to Indian students, 2216 

Chinese уз. American, 5008 
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validity of, anxiety neurosis vs. mixed di- 

agnosis vs. normals, 4959 

Size, discrimination, training in, & transfer, 
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visual, as determinant of binocular depth, 


of difference, from rank 
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of visual targets & recognition, 7303 
Size-distance judgment, development in chil- 
dren, 6189 
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Size perception (See also Size-weight illusion; 
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& adjacent stimuli, 3015 
& age, 6189 
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ап of Japanese research in, 4329 
КАТУЛЛ intellectural processes in, 
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under reduction çonditions, 4348 
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Size-weight illusion, ergographic work &, 292 
explanation of, 127 
Skill, location in industrial plant by com- 


puter, 7206 
scaling of, 1325 

Skin (See also Pain; Touch) 
allergy (See Allergy), A 
communication via stimulation of, 215 
conductance (See Electrodermal response) 
contrast phenomena of, 4598 |: 
discrimination of area, & intermittent 

stimulation, 4377 

electrical stimulation of, 217, 5559, 7297 
кар space & time interaction &, 
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potential (See Electrodermal response; Gal- 
vanic response) 
psychophysics of, 5656 
receptor, & afferent fibers, 5876 
impulses, 411 
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Skinner, B. F., prin 


ve, 
Sleep (See also Dreaming; Narcolepsy; Sleep 
deprivation 
of animal jas 467 
bromine &, 486 
S during, electroencephologram 


as distinguishing factor in infancy, 4668 
& EEG, during auditory stimulation, 464 
review, 466 
& electrical activity in visual cortex, 453 
& electrocardiograms of cats during, 3151 
Tuin of дыла n 3629 
notic, psychop! ysiological stu 2391 
ese reticular stimulation, 5867 
as inhibition, 5738 


learning during, фен of, 1671 
monamine oxi inhibitors, 4550 
& narcolepsy, 
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paradoxical phase in EEG during, 5891 
paralysis, as narcolepsy, 69 

as a signalling reaction, 4493 

threshold, mental disorder differentiation &, 


18 
sodium amytal & 1818 
in treatment of neuroses, 3616 
& vascular effect of nicotinic acid, 4547 
& water immersion, 45 
Sleep БУЗАМ (See айо Fatigue; Motiva- 
tion; Sleeping), 1659, 4407 
acute, effects on performance, 2475 
endurance & perceptual change in, 5730 
& projective tests, 4923 
in psychotics, 3845 
social ани &, 4409 
& steroid levels, 4536 
& work performance, 5421 
“Sh effect,” & cognitive changes, 6361 
‚ from mass media, 6361 
Slip of the tongue, in schizophrenia, 5240 
Slow learner, analysis of, 2747 
education of, 5336 
teaching machines for, 2725 
Slums (See Urban) 
Small sample technique, 2913 
Smell (See also Olfaction) 
& ê кана, 6062 


in sharks, 

thresholds of, in rat, 1917 
Smog, sensitivity to, in mice, 502 
Smoker, characteristics of, 4997 
SUM) жау &, $36 РА 
nail, magnetic compass response in, 
Snake, hearing in, 4530 — 0 
Sociability, & academic achievement, college, 


& religious beliefs, 738 
with adjustment & morality, 3517 
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айе! 5 А patterns in, 2627 
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andbook, 710 


aspects, of aging, 
of rehabilitation, 981 
attitude, among Indian students, 3331 
Ee edem ran of, 2091(а) 
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faire, & group interaction, 750 
conflict (See also Conflict) 


in prisons, 69 
development, retarded child, 2563 
discrimination, retardates, learning of, 
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pugnis (See also Social change) 
in Jews, 626 
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physical deprivation &, 4409 
experience, & ive behavior, 552 
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ue of reference, & learning & recall, 
erontology, book, 6222 к , 
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in alcoholics, 2573(а) 
tual effects of, 1654 


learning, methods of measuring, 4694 


concepts & 81 
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perception (See tion) 
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justment, 4977 

pressure, repression & ition, 2298(a) 
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statistics, 48 

stereotype, age differences in, 3339 

stimulation, & verbal development, 2566 

stimuli, & response to stress, 4973 

the basic motives, 1454 
therapy, of migrants, 2663 

Social acceptance (See also Social desirability; 

Sociometric status) 


seli-ratings of, sex differences in, 6198 
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& speech defect, 1026 
Social AUTE Scale, regional differences 
on, 478 
Social adjustment (See also Adjustment (per- 


& 
Social approval (See Social acceptance; Social 
desirability) 
Socii poration, И aggressive children, 6666 


coding of, 6666 

& achievement, 7119 
college attendance & 3894 
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age, 707 
in penguins, 3191 
in iatric patients, 961(a) 
rearing environment &, 6009 
in residential treatment center, 6666 
& social perception, 2271(a) 
of weaver , 6020 
Social casework (See Social welfare) 
Social change (See also Automation) 
areas of research, 4769 
book on, 2042 
effects on college, 2728 
& partition of India, 4769 
Social choice, complementarity in, 2114 
definitions of sociometry, 742 
effects of competence on, 6353 
influenced by choice of other, 6330 
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& values, 2129 > At 
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dimensions of, 221 
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new scale of, 2183 
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& verbal learning performance, 1702 
Social distance (See also Social acceptance; — , 
Social desirability; Social interaction; Socio- 
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Social factor, in delinquency, 1101, $219 
generation as, 6250 
in Indian prisoners’ backgrounds, 5209 
jewish education, 5303 
neglect by teacher, 2706 
in probation recommendations, 6898 
їп school achievement, Negro, 7112 
Social interaction (See also Social acceptance; 
Social desirability; Social participation; 
Sociometric status) 
anxiety in, 314 
dimensions of, 6339 
& ethnic background, 2132 
family, in psychosis, 370$ 
form & content as, 6359 
& group norms, 
Thieraction Process Analysis, new method 
of, 6347 
between. Jews, & non-Jews, 728 
istic law of, 
hoaverbal, in psychotic children, 2615 
problem solving &, 1727 y 
process, scores & sentence completion test 


scores, 6435 

in psychotic children, 2615 

& religion, 2132 
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testing, E ү, evaluation method, 963 
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crime, 2602 
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Social maturity See also Social competence) 

& deafness, 3724 P 
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dimensions of, 2081 

intercorrelation of indices of, 2081 
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interdependence of, 35 
Jews in, research on, 3323 
mathematical methods in, 2886 
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bibliography, 6253 : 
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Social stratification (See Socioeconomic status) 
Social structure, of business, 1363 
& culture change, 6275 
& deviant behavior, 4773, 4774 
& graveyard data, 4779 
& incest taboo extension, 6284 
learning of, 4811 
Merton's theory of, 4774 
& Durkheim's theory of, 4773 
objective study of, 2068 
in Papua, 6275 
Social system, of prison inmates, 6900 
psychoanalytic study of, 6516 
School class as, 2681 
Social welfare, 6643 
case work, with an adolescent homosexual, 


3638 
with disturbed children, use of family 
session, 2452 

with dying patients, 6643 
fee & non-fee cases compared, 2421 
& group therapy, 2401 
identification & ego directive, 2414 
with jail inmates, 6643 
with mentally retarded, 6643 
religious values &, 93! 

caseworker, interview training for, 6647 
vacation of, implications, 2404 

(x UE families, 2400 N m 

е; programs, group opposition, 

home visits, rationale & value of, 2410 

intake interviews, rationale of, 2411 

mental health &, 986 

mental retardation &, 1057 
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research, methodology, 3634 

services for alcoholics in court, 2415 

& social structure, 2068 

social worker, status of, 102, 3635 
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mental health in, 2473 
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& anomie, 737 
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change, 4084 
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& authoritarianism, 5004 
in Brazil, 775 
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scale of, in India, 2071, 3332 

& schizophrenia, 2616 

school adjustment & 1099 
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standard scores, 2082 

& status stratification, 6295 

suicide & 2648 
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& women’s attitudes, 6297 
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of confinement, 6886(b) 

construction of systems in, 2044 

of education, 2681 

family, & psychoanalysis, 973 

logic & systematizing generalizations of, 
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Somatogenic basis of autism, 6939 
Somatotype theory, test of, 5003 
Somesthesis, after brain lesions, in man, 4507 
& cortical inhibition of thalamus, 5906 
Somesthetic response, in cortex of newborn 
rabbit, 5905 
in pretectal nucleus, 5904 
Somnambulism, & hypnosis, case study, 6638 
Somnolence, EEG, in goat, 1778 
то selection & training of operators, 1323, 


Sonarmen, operational utilization of, 7228 
train & utilization, 7227 
Sparrow, territorial behavior of, 3192 
Sophocles, meaning of us myth, 6493 
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ing factor, 4069 
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fear of outer, 
AO a & natural environments of, 
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schizophrenic structure of, 1151 
& sense data, 2874 
sharing, of visual displays, via color fil- 
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somatic sense of & its threshold, 5659 
time interaction with, in cutaneous per- 
ception, 222 
visual, mathematics of, 4349 
Space flight, 2856 
pace hide toward, & information about, 6313 
behavioral measurements on animals, 4152 
control & Ар requirements, 7283 
habitability pi yslology, 7312 
orbital, self-manuevering in, 7334 
simulated, performance in, 5407 
stresses in, 
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bibliography of, 157 
body condition &, 4335 
Luneberg's theory of, 80 
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resolving power of retina, 3009 
vestibular function їп, 157 
Space travel (See xd Travel; Space flight) 
Spain, study of Ro ach, 3473 
visual perception of ps: ‘hiatric patients, 
alcoholics & normals, К 178 
Span of consciousness in brain lesion, 5153 
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treatment, 1064 
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Speaker, test prediction of, 2823(a) 
Speaking performance, & anxiety, 1634(a) 
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Special education, cerebral Palsy, 2744 
counseling the blind, 3932 
deaf child, United States & USSR, 2749 
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anxiety, & ys withdrawal, 1690(a) 
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errors of, & imas discrimination, 5665 
килы & developmental factors їп, 


content, analysis of, 4393 
prediction of, 277 
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development, of imbecile children, 5186 
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difficulty (See Speech/defective) 
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duration of, model for, 3062 
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perception of, 1635 
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& cleft palate, 2533 
repair on, 6787 
development of, 3748 
hostility in, 2537 
among Indians, 6805 
language & sensory tests in, 3749 
learning in, 6799 
& maternal separation, 5169 
in mental retardation, 2550 
MMPI tests of, 6785 
in multiple sclerosis, 3753 
nondirective therapy for, 2532 
& overprotection, 3760 
& mnl attitudes, 3759, 6786 
ра! clogist, activities of, 3762 
athology, abor SE 37 
р: rator; ign, 3727 
in USSR, 7787 SE 
& Der MUN 1026 8 
MA ic referral, 6788 
rehabilitation in, 3716 
with etic appliance, 3754 
techniques for, 3719 


retardation, emotional factors in, 2530 
& social class, 6810 
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& Wechsler test results, 6808. 
word comprehension in, 6801 
Speech intelligibility, 265, 270, 287 
in aircraft, 3057 
of alphabet, 267 
in cerebral palsy, 5170 
computers &, 280 
filtered & unfiltered systems & 5692 
& interference levels, 3057 
& repetition, 272 
synthesis &, 282 
tests of, 5691 
lesting by radio, 2777 
Speech therapy, 2535, 6617 
with adults, 3716 
& articulation, 6803 
& dialectics, 5167 
& EEG findings, 5160 
in Great Britain, 6794 
рл through consonant sounds, 


motivation &, 6800 ] 

nondirective, 2532 | 

in public schools, 6784 

in stuttering, 6775 "Ў 

therapists, professional conduct of, 6791 _ 

training of, 2752 
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in USSR, 1024 
Speed factor, їп intelligence, 4863 
in selection test, 7211 
Speed pattern, in schizophrenics, 6932 
Speed perception (See Motion’ perception 
(visual) ) 
Speed performance, in mental retardation, 2547 
Speed (psychomotor), & age, 3304 
Speed-stress, response discrimination, 4182 
Spelling, confidence in, 5310 
emotional disturbance & 1184 
teaching of, 5320 
Spence, K., incentive theory of, 626 
factor K. test of, 1966(a) i 
рч, behavior after schizophrenic serum, 
2650 


orientation in, 546 
web, characteristics of, 4610 
construction of, 6030 

Spinach, taste, 7346." 
Spindle, muscle, regulation of, 5990 
Spiral aftereffect, & age, 3484 

& anxiety, 4961 

apparatus for, 6423 —— 

ы diagnosis of brain disorder, 2247 
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duration & latency of, 1557 

à Puortemate;. V. 
psychodiagnosis, 

та & length of rest & num- 
ber of prerest trials, 5569 

in schizophrenic vs. brain disorder Ss, 
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Split-brain, & interocular transfer, in cats, 
4503 


& visual discrimination, 1761 à 
Spontaneity, in Korsakoff’s psychosis, oe 
Spontaneous activity, & tranquilizers, 49 49 
Spontaneous sleep in manic excitement, 38 9 
Sports (See also Leisure; Motor performance; 

Play; Recreation; Weight lifting) 

psychotechnique &, 1432 
Spotting round, fire control, 1383 
Spread of effect, animal studies on, 617 
7-Squares Test, used with blacks in Africa, 
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uid, optic nerve responses of, 4590 
ERN Fight sensitivity rhythm in, 1897 
SRA Achievement Battery, 7117 
Stabilimeter, chair, & activity, 3075 

taff, aggression in ma a wie 3832 
interaction, & hospital wai " 
сене recommended procedures for, 3370 
reporting, 4045 р 

Stage fright (See also Emotion) 
review of, 1653 
Stammering (See Stuttering) 
Standardized test, item selection for, 3948. m 
Standard score, method of obtaining normalized, 
2922 
for peer nominations. 2082 o(a) 
Stanford-Binet, culture fair items of, dE 
foreign & native born compared, 7! 
& Kahn Intelligence Tests, 6383 
& mental retardation, 6818 
with rural уз. urban children, 780 
use of school psychologists, 7098 es 
Stanford-Binet Scale/Revised, Jewish chi 
"s Peabody Picture Vocabulary Te 
mental retardates on, 1043 1262 
Stanine scale, norm development in, 
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Starling, territorial rank in, 1881 


Startle, compared to autonomic responses, 4570 
infiuence of, on instrument reading, 2847 
Startle response, & adrenal demedullation, in 
rat, 5914 
& stress, in rat, 5915 
State mental health programs, research in, 2943 
State training schools, facilities in, 2608 
Statistical decision, directional, 1476 
Statistical estimation, distribution-free, 4277 
effect of coarse grouping, 4273 
efficiency, 4273 
maximum likelihood estimates, 4273 
Sheppard’s correction, 4273 
stochastic, 4277 
Statistical significance, & one-tailed tests, 2897 
Statistics (See also Mathematics; Measure- 
ment), 4270, 4272, 4274, 4280, 4283, 4284, 
4286, 5480, 5481, 5501, 5506 
analysis of variance, 2" factorials, 4279 
Star designs, 4279 
strengthening, 5477 
test of order, 5477 
applied, in development of experimental 
Science, 2903 
calculation of normalized T-scores for 
small samples, 70 
chi-square, partitioning, 4271 
strengthening, $477 
test of order, 5477 
confidence limits for median, 4278 
covariance, 5494 
distribution class of 
random variables, 67 
elementary, textbook, 1473 
& extrasensory perception, 388, 391, 399 
extreme deviates, frequencies, 4271 
fractional nes 4279 
incomplete blocks, 5494 
lattices, 5494 
median, 4278 
method of moving averages, 4278 
non-parametric (See also specific non- 
parametric tests), 1460, 5475 
parametric assumptions, 50 
photometric analog devices for, 2924 
piace in psychology, 2915 
oisson estimation, accident data, 5479 
truncation, no O values, 5479 
in psychology & in education, 60 
of random numbers, utility of, 53 
ratio of two F's, tables of, 4283 
response surfaces, 4279 
& scale classification, 2899 
& science & psychiatry, 2884 х 
tables of d’, for yes-no & forced choice 
experiments, 59 
translation of terms, 5497 
Status, ethnicity & Jewish voting behavior, 
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influence on opinion change, 2099 

influence of Rorschach examiner, 4904 

leadership, & intergroup interaction, 2123 

& manual dexterity, 6296 

& matching behavior, 4809 

of mental hygiene professions, 102 

perception of differences in, 6295 

of the professional, 5531 

of professions, 4776 

of social workers, 3635 

subjective vs. objective, 4776 

system, & class boundaries, 3333 

as tropism, 3334 
Steadiness, test of, pilot selection, 5385 
Stealing (See also Crime & criminals) 

art therapy for, 937 Lid 

in college dormitory, & psychiatric con- 

sultation, 2443 
& student government, 2443 

Stelazine, (See Drugs, trifluoperazine) 
Stenographer, effect of rest pauses on, 7330 
Step function, size of, & tracking performance, 


3070 1 
Stereoscopic vision (See also Depth perception) 
& geometric illusions, 4337 
theory, 80 
Stereoscopy, color, explanation of, 3029 
responses, after rhinoplasty, 3743 
Stereotaxic instrument, description of, 423 
procedures with, 422 
Stereotype, associated with products, 1419 
in hd names, 1421 
effects of international dispute, 6327 
of ethnic groups, 6324, 6327 
among Indian university students, 6327 
influenced by high school education, 6324 
of Japanese students, 6317 —. Чч 
in EE photographs, age differences in, 
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national, development in children &, 
origins of, 6307 
in Ghana, 4795 

of Negro & expensive car, 6312 

success & failure in, 2009 

vocational interest, 4093 

workers, 4092 
Stereotyping, of response (See Perseveration) 
S change in, during sleep deprivation, 


Stickleback, feeding behavior of, 6061 
Stimulant, & body sway, 4543 
, & mental state, 5950 
Stimulation, central, in goat, 5870 
electrical, & behavior, in rat, 6011 
of brain, 1765 
external, & activity, 1911 
of neural networks, 1756 
noxious, & cortical excitability, 1787 
sensory, review of, 3078 
. septal, & motivation, 1768(a) 
Stimulus (See also Learning) 
effects upon Rorschach response, 4902 
factors, in Szondi Test, 3468 
intensity (See also Intensity/stimulus) 
intensity of, in conditioning, 4431 


_& latency of reaction, 4404 
motivating & reinforcing effects of, 3078 
pattern, fear in rats, 1909(a) 


Physical characteristics of, 1553 
Stimulus generalization (See also Generaliza- 
tion/stimulus) 
applied to political anthropology, 2058 
auditory, in the pigeon, 5772 
concept formation &, 1733 
dimensions of, 1695(a) 
number of test trials &, 1699 
__ stimulus intervals & 1699 
Stimulus-response compatibility, 5746 
Stimulus-response psychology, concept liberaliza- 
tion in, 81 
logical foundations of, 29 
Stimulus-response theory, & concept formation, 
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Stochastic model, of learning, 382 
of learning, limitations of, 383 
Stochastic variable, & limit theorem, 1462 
Stomach, stimulation in, & salt appetite, 4615 
ulcer (See Ulcer) 
Storage capacity & translation, 7274 
Stories, effect of, on infant speech, 6148 
Story completion technic with children, 2229 
Story completion test, In ‚ 3463 
Story preference, of American & Finnish chil- 
dren, 4718 
Story telling, of Ghana children, as measure of 
culture change, 6274 
Strabismus, corrected through hypnosis, 926 
Strain difference, in emotionality, 516 
Stranger, behavior of, in children, 6344 
verbal communication among, 2157 
Strategy, in game theory, 1743 
Strength, hand pull, 1397 
Strength/physical (See Physical strength) 
Strephosymbolia, treatment of, 1231 
Stress (See also Conflict, Disaster; Motivation; 
Tension) 
academic, perceptual threshold & 840 
& adrenocortical functioning, 851 
in Africans, 6264 
in Albino rats, 491(a) 
alcohol consumption &, in rats, 5925 
anger in response to, 6523 
antecedents of, & defense against, 829 
auditory (See Sound/stressful) 
& behavior, 302 
binocular fusion as test for, 7337 
& cardiovascular changes 
cholinergic vasodilator nerve excitation 
during, 480 
& cognitive behavior, review of, 842 
components of, 851 
consistency in response to, 6264 
corticotrophin secretion &, 473 
critical flicker fusion &, 5640 
cultural origins of, 713 
& Draw-a-Person Test, 2301 
& early experience, 1875(a) 
emotional response to, 851 
elimination, 5913 
environmental, effect on visual task, 4197 
& eosinophil count, 4567 ч 
experimental, in chronic psychiatric 
patients, 2337 
in family, 6691 
feedback &, learning under, 3108 
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as inhibitor of pathological processes, 5837 
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intellectual performance & meprobamate, 


in interview, 6523 
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& learning, 6500 

& manifest anxiety, 2288(a) 

organizing-disorganizing effects, 302 

in parturition, maternal adjustment to a 
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& personality, 2257(a) 

physiological effects of, in rat, 5915 

psychological, psychophysiology of, 4406, 


psychological adjustment to, 5129 
SP OE. performance, in aging, 


psychophysical, evaluation of, 1414 
dn to, effects of social stimuli on, 


& intelligence, 6500 
in preschool children, 6144 
reactivity, & impulsivity, 5232 
psychopathology, 5232 
reserpine intake &, in rats, 5925 
onsivity to, 4534 
reticular formation in, 302 
& the role of the sick person, 6971 
sensory deprivation &, visual stimulation 
in, 1662 
skin transplantation, immunity &, 1757 
sleep deprivation as, effects of, 4407 
& social perception, in retardates, 2559(a) 
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supernatural beliefs &, 6271 
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thermal, & athlete, 4200 
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thyroid i to, 5910 
tolerance, & psychiatric prognosis, 1156 
& traumatic neurosis, 3863 
tremor &, 4400 
& verbal & motor learning, 1972 
Stressor, & physiological response, 5232 
Stretch receptor, adaptation in, 5997 
in spastic cats, 59! 
Striate lesion, brightness discrimination after, 


Stridulation, & gonads in grasshoppers, 1884 
Strike, wildcat, ways to deal with, 1352 
Stroboscope, new design for, 3003 
patterns of, parameters affecting, 5642 
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manual for, 77; 
physical education majors on, 1214 
Rorschach test, 801 
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sychiatric diagnosis, 815, 2249 
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Strophanthidine, & conditioned reflexes, 4541 
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validity of, 4883 


Structuring/situational, transposition &, 676 
лане in auditory cortex, & inhibition, 


potentials, 459 
effects of, in teligious excitement, 3156 


Student (See also Giftedness; Study) 


college, emotional development of, 980 
"A experiments with drugs, 5961 
fallacy of certainty in, 3353 
Korean & American, moral codes of, 
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Swaddling, autonomic effects, 4671 
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Swedish, abilities of twins in, 4574 
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windler о Crime 'iminals 
personality needs of, E ot : 
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Syllogistic tests of schizophrenics, 6927 
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man-machine, 4158 
раса & homosexual alternative, 
Symbiotic relations in suicidal persons, 6949 
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Symbol, highway lane control, signals, 4168 
of Jung & projective test, 6389 
optimum for radar displays, 4166 
reversal, & vision in childhood, 4618 
value in motivation & morale, 2827 
Symbolic behavior, conditioning of, 4429 
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Symbolic 1 logic (See Logic) 
Symbolic process, learning theory &, 1680 
language & aphasia, 3764 
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psychochemical, 4306 
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Symonds, P., proj jection hypothesis, 5006 
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Synthesis/stimulus, 1150 
Salas activity, in mental retardates, 
Syracuse Scales of Social Relations, review of, 
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Syracuse University, reading conference, 2699 

System, psychological, in aging, 3290 

System analysis, air trafüc control simulation, 
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System research, реш, concept in, 7272 
review of, Bu. 
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Tameness, & egg production, in chickens, 1904 
Tapping (See also Coordination) 
effect of direction upon, 3068 
speed, & alpha rhythm, 4523 
temporal organization of, 5725 
Tapping Test, 1319 
Tarchanoff response (See Electrodermal re- 
sponse) 
Target, identification, tactical aircraft, 7305 
position, as coding dimension, 7300 
size, luminance vs., in change from retinal 
disparity to diplopia, 168 
visual recognition, 7302, 7303 
Tartu University, psychological research & 
teaching, 1802-1908, 4318 
Task, analysis, of nonrepetitive jobs, 7313 
delayed feedback of, 5727 
difficulty, & anxiety, in verbal learning, 354 
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.Yerkes-Dodson law &, 308 
санара operational gaming іп, 


icon eS, change in value, 665 
mental, 
orientation, in groups 3 
perceptual, acquisition of, 1696(a) 
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& vasoconstriction, 1789 
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Taste (See also Food) 
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consumer preference testing, 4231 
factors in food preference, 1427 
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, testing methodology, 7346 
ice cream, sugar level of, 7347 
influence of, 7352 
inheritance of, 1841 
interrelationships of various substances, 
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magnitude estimation of, 5561 
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monosodium glutamate, 7350 
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of different concentrations of sodium 
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methodology, 5557 
model & experimental deign in, 62 
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